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KETROSPECTIVB. 


Tim  makes  many  dark  things  clear, 
and  often  in  a  wonderfhlly  short  and 
dedsire  way.  So  we  said  hopeftilly 
two  years  and  more  ago  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  nnsolred  problems  which 
then  pressed  on  the  minds  of  thonght- 
fal  men — how,  namely,  it  was  to  fiEure 
with  slaTery  in  the  progress  and  sequel 
of  the  war.  The  history  of  oar  nation- 
al struggle  has  illustrated  the  truth  and 
justified  the  hope.  Time  has  quite 
nearly  solred  that  problem  and  some 
others  almost  equally  perplexing.  The 
stream  of  historical  causes  has  borne 
the  nation  onward  on  the  bosom  of  its 
ineritable  flow,  until  we  can  now  al- 
most see  dear  through  to  the  end ;  at 
any  rate,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  look  backward  and  for- 
ward with  perhaps  greater  adrantage 
than  at  any  former  period.  What 
changes  of  opinion  haye  been  wrought ! 
How  many  doubts  resolved  1  How 
many  fears  dispdled  I  How  many  old 
prejudices  and  preconceiyed  notions 
have  been  abandoned!  How  many 
Texed  questions  put  at  rest  I  How 
many  things  haye  safely  got  an  estab- 
lished place  among  accepted  and  al- 
most generally  acceptable  facts,  which 
were  once  matters  of  loyal  foreboding 
yoL.  y.— 1 


and  of  disloyal  denunciation !  No  man 
of  good  sense  and  loyalty  now  doubts 
the  rightfdlness  and  wisdom  of  depriy- 
ing  the  rebels  of  the  aid  derived  from 
their  slaves,  and  making  them  an  ele- 
ment of  sti^igth  on  our  side;  while 
the  foct  that  the  enfranchised  slaves 
make  good  soldiers,  is  put  beyond 
question  by  an  amenability  to  military 
disdpline  and  a  bravery  in  battle  not 
surpassed  by  any  troops  in  the  world. 

HAS  THE  WAB  OOICB  SLOWLY  ? 

The  work  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
has  gone  slowly  as  compared  with  the 
impatient  demands  of  an  indignant 
people  at  the  outset ;  but  not  slowly  if 
you  consider  the  vast  theatre  of  the 
war,  the  inunense  extent  of  the  lines 
of  military  operations,  and  the  prodi- 
gious advantages  possessed  by  the  reb- 
els at  the  b^;inning — ^partly  advan- 
tages such  as  always  attend  the  first 
outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  conspiracy 
long  matured  in  secret  against  an  un- 
suspecting and  unprepared  €k>venmient, 
and  partly  the  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar advantages  that  accrued  to  them 
from  the  traitorous  complidty  of  Bu- 
chanan's Administration,  through  whidi 
the  conspirators  were  enabled  to  rob 
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the  national  treasury,  strip  the  Gk>Tem- 
ment  of  arms,  and  possess  themselyes 
of  national  forts,  arsenals,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  before  the  conflict  began. 

HOT  TOO  BLOW— WHY?     SLAYEBT. 

Bat  either  way  the  war  has  not  gone 
too  slowly  with  reference  to  its  great 
end — ^the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace.  If  the  rebellion  had  been  crush- 
ed at  once  by  OYerwhelming  force,  it 
would  haYe  been  crushed  only  to  break 
out  anew.  SlaYery  would  haYe  been 
left  unimpaired,  and  that  would  incYi- 
tably  haYe  entailed  another  conflict  in 
no  long  time.  In  the  interest  of  slaYery 
the  rebels  haYe  drawn  the  sword;  let 
slaYery  perish  by  the  sword.  In  the 
interest  of  slaYery  they  haYe  attempted 
to  OYcrthrow  the  National  GoYemment 
and  to  dismember  the  national  domain ; 
let  slaYery  be  oYerthrown  to  maintain 
the  GoYemment  and  to  preserYe  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation.  Let  the  cause 
of  the  war  perish  with  the  war.  Not 
uitil  slaYery  is  extinguished  can  there 
be  a  lasting  peace ;  for  not  until  then 
can  the  conditions  of  true  national  unity 
begin  to  exist.  What  wise  and  good  man 
would  wish  to  saYe  it  from  extinction  ? 
It  is  as  incompatible  with  the  highest 
prosperity  of  the  South  as  it  is  with  a 
true  national  union  between  the  South 
aud  the  North.  Once  extinguished, 
there  will  be  a  thousand-fold  increase 
in  CYcry  element  of  Southern  welfare, 
economical,  social,  and  moral;  and 
possibilities  of  national  wealth  and 
strength,  greatness  and  glory,  aboYe 
eYery  nation  on  the  globe,  will  be  estab- 
lished. Let  slaYery  go  down.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  in  the  progress  and 
sequel  of  this  war,  it  must  and  will 
go  down. 

EHAKCIPATION  PSOCLAHATION. 

Looking  back,  we  can  now  see  that 
much  that  was  trying  to  the  patience 
of  the  loyal  masses  of  the  Nortii  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  has  only  senred 
to  make  it  more  certain  that  what 
ought  to  be  will  be.    Time  has  done 


Justice  to  the  idiotic  policy  of  fighting 
the  rebellion  Ydth  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  upholding  the  institution  that 
constituted  at  once  its  motiYC  and  its 
strength.  Time  has  brought  policy 
and  justice  to  shake  hands  together  at 
the  right  moment  on  the  same  road, 
and  made  that  respectable  and  accept- 
able as  a  military  necessity  which  was 
once  repudiated  as  a  fimaticism.  Time 
has  brought  out  the  President's  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  established 
it  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  judgment  and 
consent  of  all  wise  and  true  loyal  men^ 
North  and  South — ^to  the  great  discom- 
fiture of  sundry  poUticians — ^the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  whom  not  long  ago 
can  be  no  otherwise  taken  than  as  the 
rcYelatioh  and  despairing  death  wail  of 
disconcerted  schemes.  Strange  that 
men  whose  whole  liYes  haYe  been 
passed  in  forecasting  public  opinion  for 
their  political  uses,  should  haYe  rushed 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  great 
shield  of  the  public  will,  which  begirts 
the  President  and  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation; — ^for  certainly  all  the 
railing  at  radicaliim,  which  we  heard 
in  certain  quarters  last  summer,  was  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  expression  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  the  eman- 
cipation policy  of  the  President,  and 
t^t  too  at  a  time  when  that  policy  had 
come  to  be  accepted  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation  (in- 
cluding all  the  eminent  Southern  loyal- 
ists), as  not  only  indispensable  to  the 
national  salYation,  but  desirable  in 
CYery  Yiew.  Strange  that  at  such  a 
time,  and  among  those  once  actiYe  and 
influential  in  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party — a  party  bom  of  the 
roused  spirit  of  resistance  to  slaYery 
aggressions— there  should  haYe  been 
found  a  single  person  unable  to  discern 
and  to  accept  the  incYitable  logic  of 
CYcnts  which  was  to  make  the  extinc- 
tion of  slaYery  the  only  wise,  practi- 
cable, and  truly  loyal  stand  point. 
Strange  that  any  Republican  should  be 
disposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  *  irrepres- 
sible conflict'    It  was  too  late  in  Uie 
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day  to  attempt  tiie  organization  of  a 
gnat,  Tictorions  ConserratiTe  party  by 
aplitting  np  the  old  organizations.  The 
old  organizatioua  may  fall  to  pieces. 
It  is  best,  perliaps,  they  should — bnt 
not  to  form  a  Conserratiye  party.  Con- 
■eivaUam  is  not  now  to  the  popular 
taste.  It  means  nothing  bat  the  saying 
of  sUyery,  and  tiie  great  body  of  the 
loyal  people  now  feel  absolved  from  all 
obligation  to  sare  it ;  they  do  not  care 
to  have  it  saved ;  and  the  vaticinations 
of  those  prophets  of  evil  who  predicted 
disaster  and  ruin  to  the  national  cause 
from  the  emancipation  policy  of  the 
€k>veniment  excite  no  consternation  in 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  nation. 

In  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  how  little  reason  appears  for  regret 
«nd  how  much  for  satis&ction  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  great  measures  of  the 
Government ! 

THE  FUTANOIAL  ST8TE1C. 

The  successhil  working  of  the.;&um- 
eial  tytUm  has  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  its  principles.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  old  wretched  way  of  throw- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  stocks  into 
market  at  a  sacrifice  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  the  (Government  has  got  all 
the  money  it  wanted  at  half  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  usual  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
currency  had  been  made  to  consist 
wholly  of  United  States  legal-tender 
notes,  frmdable  in  six  per  cent,  bonds 
— with  a  proper  provisi<m  for  the  in- 
terest and  for  a  sinking  fund. 

But  the  financial  system  adopted  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction,  apart  from  its 
admirable  success  in  furnishing  the 
Government  with  the  means  to  carry 
on  the  war :  it  is  the  inauguration  of 
sounder  principles  on  currency  than 
have  heretofore  prevailed,  which,  if  un- 
folded and  carried  legitimately  out, 
will  g^ve  the  country  the  best  currency 
in  the  world — ^perfectly  secured,  uni- 
form in  value  at  every  point,  and  liable 
to  no  disastrous  expansions  and  con- 
tractions.* The  notion  that  any  great 


industrial,  manufbctoring,  and  oom;- 
mercial  nation  can  conduct  its  business 
— any  more  than  it  can  cany  on  a 
great  war — with  a  qMde  currency 
alone,  is  indeed  exploded ;  but  the  no- 
tion that  a  paper  currency  to  be  safe 
must  be  based  on  specie,  still  prevails 
— although  the  currency  furnished  by 
the  thousands  of  banks  scattered 
throughout  the  country  has  never  been 
really  based  upon  the  actual  possession 
of  specie  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  amount  in  circulation. 
It  may  be  the  doctrine  will  never  come 
to  prevail  that  a  specie  basis  in  whole 
or  in  part  is  no  more  indispensable  to 
a  sound  and  safe  paper  currency  than 
an  exclusive  specie  currency  is  possible 
or  desirable  in  a  country  like  this.  It 
may  be  that  the  people  will  never  come 
to  believe  that  a  legal-tender  pap^ 
currency,  issued  exclusively  by  the  Na- 
tional Government — based  upon  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  constituting  a  lien 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  country, 
and  proportioned  in  amount  of  issue  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  exchange— would,  for  all 
home  uses,  possess  in  full  perfection 
the  nature,  functions,  and  powers  of 
money.  It  is  a  subject  we  do  not  propose 
to  discuss.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that 
the  notes  of  the  United  States,  fundable 
in  national  six  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
drawing  interest  as  tiicy  do  semi-annu- 
ally in  gold,  must  be  admitted  by  every- 
body to  be  as  safe  a  currency  as  the 
banks  as  a  whole  have  ever  supplied, 
and  to  possess  other  advantages  which 
make  them  incomparably  a  better  cur- 
rency than  that  of  local  banks. 

The  high  price  to  which  gold  has 
been  carried  by  gambling  speculators, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  pro- 
portionate want  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  national  cause  and  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  national  securi- 
ties. It  indicates  nothing  of  the  sort 
— at  any  rate,  whatever  it  may  be  taken 
to  indicate,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
United  States  rix  per  cent  bonds  were 
from  the  first  eagerly,  sought  for  and 
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tekm  as  inTcstmeBis  at  the  rtXi^  of  a 
million  a  day— &8ter  indeed  than  the 
Goremment  oonld  at  firat  siqyply  th«n ; 
with  a  constantly  augmenting  demand, 
until  in  the  last  week  of  October  tMrty- 
MSB  millions  were  disposed  of— leaying 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
unsold,  which  will  doubtless  all  be 
taken  before  this  paper  is  published. 
Comment  on  this  is  entirely  needless. 

OUB  FOBEIGK  BXLATIOHS. 

In  the  conduct  oiovr/ormffn  rdatumi^ 
certain  <^lcial  declarations  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  on  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  Goyemment  in  carrying  it  on, 
are  to  be  r^pretted  as  gratuitous  and 
un&rtunate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also 
that  the  capture  of  the  Trent  and  the 
seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  was  not 
at  once  disarowed  as  being  contrary  to 
our  doctrine  on  neutral  rights,  and  the 
rebel  emissaries  surrendered  without 
waiting  for  reclamation  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Goyemment ;  or,  if  it  was 
thought  best  to  await  that  reclamation 
as  containing  a  yirtual  concession  of 
our  doctrine,  it  would  haye  been  better 
— more  dignified  and  efiectiye— if  the 
reply  had  been  limited  to  a  simple 
statement  that  the  surrender  was  ne- 
eessitated  by  the  principles  always 
maintained  by  our  Goyemment,  and 
not  by  a  reclamation  which  the  British 
Goyemment,  by  its  own  constraction 
of  public  law  and  by  its  own  practice, 
was  not  entitled  to  make,  but  which 
being  made,  might  now,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  be  taken  as  an  abandonment  in 
the  ftiture  of  the  ground  heretofore 
maintained  by  that  €k>yemment 

OOHCBSSION    OF    BELLIGBBEirr    BIGHTS 
TO  THB  RKBBLS. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  our  official  com- 
munications with  Great  Britain  and 
France  respecting  the  question  on  bel- 
ligerent rights  and  neutral  obligations 
which  the  rebellion  has  raised.  But 
there  are  points  of  no  inconsiderable 
dffioulty  and  delicacy  inydyed  in  these 


questions,  which  a  great  many  peopl^ 
in  tiieir  natural  displeasure  against  the 
Bnglish  and  French,  haye  failed  to 
consider.  Our  Goyemment  deseryes 
the  credit  of  haying  consulted  the  in- 
terests without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation.  Admitting  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  and  French  Goyem- 
ments  in  recognizing  the  rebels  as  bel- 
ligerents to  be  as  unfriendly  and  as  un- 
required by  the  obligations  of  public 
law  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be  among 
us,  that  would  not  make  it  right  or 
wise  for  our  Goyemment  to  depart 
bom  the  tone  of  moderation.  We  can 
no  more  make  it  a  matter  for  ofikial 
complaint  and  demand  against  these 
Goyemments,  than  we  could  the  un- 
friendly tone  of  many  of  their  news- 
papers and  Parliamentary  orators.  We 
might  say  to  them :  We  take  it  as  un- 
kindly in  you  to  do  as  you  haye  done ; 
but  if  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  we 
haye  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 
£yen  if  we  could  haye  lEifforded  it,  we 
could  not  rightly  haye  gone  to  war 
with  them  for  doing  what  we  ourselyes 
— ^through  the  necessify  of  our  circum- 
stances— haye  been  compelled  in  effect 
to  do,  and  what  they,  though  not 
forced  by  any  such  necessity,  had  yet 
a  right — and  in  their  own  opinion  were 
obliged— by  public  law  to  do.  We 
could  not  haye  made  it  a  cause  of  war, 
and  therefore  it  would  haye  been  worse 
than  idle  to  indulge  in  a  style  of  official 
representation  which  means  war  if  it 
means  anything. 

THX  BlCPBTf  CRUIBBBS. 

The  question  of  the  rebel  cruisers  on 
the  high  seas  is  a  question  by  itselt 
The  anger  excited  among  us  by  the  in- 
juries we  haye  suffered  from  these  yes- 
sels  is  not  strange;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  our  anger  should  beget  a  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  conceding  the  rights  of  law- 
ful belligerents  to  the  perpetrators  of 
such  atrocities.  The  rebels  haye  no 
courts  of  admiralfy,  carry  their  prizes 
to  no  ports,  submit  them  to  ^o  lawful 
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iidtfudkatimr— but  capture,  plunder,  and 
bom  priyate  ressels  in  mid  ocean. 
Bach  proceedings  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions are  nndonbtedly  piratical  in  their 
natore.  We  haye  a  right  so  to  hold 
and  declare.  We  may  think  that  Qreat 
Britain  and  France  are  bound  so  to 
hold  and  declare.  Bnt  what  then? 
89ioald  they  hare  ordered  their  men  of 
war  to  cruise  against  these  rebel  cmi- 
sere  or  to  capture  erery  one  which  they 
might  chance  to  encounter,  and  to  send 
them  home  for  trial  f  We  may  think 
ihey  were  bound  in  Yindication  of  pub- 
lic law  to  do  so ;  but  could  we  make 
their  not  doing  so  a  matter  of  formal 
complaint  and  a  cause  of  war  ?  There 
are  a  number  of  things  to  be  well  con- 
sklered  before  any  one  should  permit 
faimaelf  to  quarrel  with  our  Goyem- 
ment  for  not  quarrelling  with  Great 
V     Britain  and  France  on  this  matter. 

BRITISH    yiOLATION    OF    IIEITTBAL 
OBLIOATION8. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  British  Gk>y- 
enunent  in  allowing  her  ports  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  these  nefarious  opera- 
tions—in permitting  yessels  of  whose 
diaracter  and  purpose  there  could  be 
BO  doubt  to  be  built  in  her  ports^not 
to  be  deliyered  in  any  Confederate  port, 
bnt  in  efiect  armed  and  manned  ^m 
lier  ports  to  go  immediately  to  cruise 
against  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas 
— 18  an  outrageous  yiolation  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  neutrals,  for  which  that 
QoTemment  may  justly  be  held  respon- 
sible. It  is  a  responsibility  which  no 
technical  pleading  about  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  British  laws,  either  in  mat- 
^  ter  of  prohibition  or  rules  of  eyidence, 
can  ayoid.  Great  Britain  is  bound  to 
have  laws  and  rules  of  eyidence  which 
win  enable  her  effectually  to  discharge 
her  neutral  obligations;  whether  she 
baa  or  not,  does  not  alter  her  responsi- 
Mlity  to  us.  Her  conduct  may  right- 
ftilly  be  made  a  matter  of  official  com- 
plahit,  and  of  war  too— if  satisflEu^tion 
and  reparation  be  refused.  It  is  a  case 
in  which  our  rights  and  dignity  are 


concerned;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  our  Goyemment  will  not  fail  to 
yindicate  them.* 

LBOISLATIOH—THB  OOITFIBCATION  LAW. 

The  action  of  Oongren  has  in  eyery- 
thing  been  nobly  patriotic  in  spirit, 
and  in  nearly  eycoTthing  it  has  wisely 
and  adequately  met  the  exigencies  of 
the  crisis. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  hold  the 
Confiscation  Act,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed,  as  a  mistake,  t  If  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
*  attainder  of  treason  to  work  forfeit- 
ure except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted,'  be  necessarily  applicable  to 
the  Confiscation  Act,  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible to  ayoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutionaL  So  far  as 
the  language  of  the  prohibition  is  de- 
cisiye  of  anything,  it  must  be  taken  to 
include  all  sorts  of  property,  real  as 
well  as  personal— the  term  forfeUwt 
certainly  haying  that  extent  of  applica- 
tion in  the  old  English  law  and  prac- 
tice,' f^om  which  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  took  it,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
its  history  to  warrant  any  other  con- 

*  Since  th«  aboye  wu  written,  the  ipMeli  of 
Earl  BobmII,  in  Bootland,  Indicatet  a  dispMltlon  on 
the  part  ot  the  Brltleh  Oovernment  to  do  as  Jos- 
tioc,  at  least  in  the  ftitnre ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  satliiftetory  a4jastment  of  all  dilTerencee  on 
the  whole  matter  may  be  peaoefhllj  made. 

t  In  the  *  Letters  to  Professor  Morse,*  In  the 
Norember  nomber  of  Tbi  ComrnrKXTAL,  a  sen- 
tence on  page  521,  relating  to  the  Confiscation  Law, 
was  left  incomplete.  The  whole  sentence  shoold 
hare  been  as  follows:  *  As  to  the  ConJUoatUm 
Acts— it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Constltation  giyea 
Congress  power  *  to  declare  the  punishment  of  tn^ 
won^'i^-ori/ ihaeontUMionaUtyofthe  C&t^/UeO' 
Hon  law  eannot  &«  conel/ud^  from  ths  tsnau  ^ 
Ma«  0rraii»-a&o«<  wMeA  Mere  may  6«  a  <f<mM-« 
is  widoubied:^  iiontained  in  lhev€Wp&wM't  «es^ 
ed  in  OonffrMi.'* 

I  hare  here  pnt  in  italics  the  dense  omitted  in 
that  article,  and  hope  my  readers  will  insert  it  In 
the  proper  plsecu  The  sentence,  as  thus  oomplo> 
ted,  contains  all  I  cared  then  to  say  on  the  point— 
my  object  being  mainly  to  Tlndicate  the  Justice  and 
confonui^  to  public  law  of  the  policy  oi  confisca- 
tion. In  the  present  article  I  haTc  gone  more  at 
length  into  the  qnestloD  of  the  eonstltntionality  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  and  have  come  to  the  eondo- 
iions  herein  expressed.  f 
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stnictioi].  So  the  Congress  of  1790  un- 
derstood it  in  the  act  decUring  the 
punishment  of  treason  and  some  other 
high  crimes.  As  to  the  perpetuity  of 
forfeiture,  it  seems  equally  necessary  to 
hold  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  in  question.  .Such 
is  undeniably  the  first  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  terms.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued indeed  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  perpetual  forfeiture  of 
property  from  being  *  declared'  by 
Congress,  but  only  to  prohibit '  attain- 
der of  treason '  from  *  working '  of  it- 
self that  effect  by  necessary  conse- 
quence— as  it  did  under  the  Common 
Law  of  England.  It  has  also  been  ar- 
gued that  the  constitutional  restriction 
does  not  relate  to  perpetuity  of  forfeit- 
ure, but  only  requires  that  the  forfeiture 
or  act  of  iJienation  take  place,  have 
effect,  and  be  accomplished  *  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted,'  and  not 
after  his  death. 

But  this  reasoning  is  more  subtile 
than  satisfactory.  A  £iir  consideration 
of  the  subject  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  in  view  and  intended  to 
prohibit  everything  which  under  the 
old  English  common  law  followed  upon 
*  attainder  of  treason ' — ^to  prohibit  for- 
feiture in  perpetuity  of  property  of 
every  sort,  no  less  than  '  bills  of  attain- 
der,' 'corruption  of  blood,'  and  bar- 
barities of  punishment,  such  as  disem- 
bowelling, quartering,  etc. 

If  therefore  the  constitutional  restric- 
tion on  forfeiture  apply  to  the  Confisca^ 
tion  Law,  it  makes  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, in  so  far  as  it  enacts  the  perpetual 
forfeiture  of  the  personal  estate  of  reb- 
els; and  the  discrimination  made  in 
regard  to  their  real  estate  does  not  save 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

If^  therefore,  the  Confiscation  Law  is 
to  be  held  as  constitutional,  it  can  be 
so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  only  on  the  gpx>und 
that  it  does  not  fSUl  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition  in 
question.    This  ground  may  be  main- 


tained by  asserting  that  the  constitii- 
tional  prohibition  of  perpetual  forfeit- 
ure applies  only  to  cases  of  *  attainder 
of  treason,'  that  is,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  of 'judgment  of  death  for  trea- 
son,' and  that  cases  under  this  act  are 
not  such ;  that  the  limitations  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  judicial  proceedings 
against  traitors  are  not  applicable  here ; 
that  the  Confiscation  Act  seizes  the 
property  of  rebels  not  in  their  quality 
of  criminals,  but  of  public  enemies; 
that  it  is  not  an  act  for  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  for  weakening  and  sub- 
duing an.  armed  rebellion,  and  securing 
indemnification  for  the  costs  and  dam- 
ages it  has  entailed— in  short,  not  a 
penal  statute,  but  a  war  measure ;  and 
that  the  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  make  war  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  lives  of  rebels  to  the  laws  of 
war,  gives  it  the  right  to  subject  their 
property  also  to  the  same  laws— put- 
ting both  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
ordinary  laws ;  and  finally  that  all  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  measure  are 
legitimated  by  the  principles  of  public 
law. 

If  these  views  can  be  sustained,  it 
follows  that  Congress  was  justified  not 
only  in  enacting  the  perpetual  confisca- 
tion of  the  personal  property  of  rebels, 
but  need  not,  and  should  not,  have 
passed  the  explanatory  Clause  prohibit- 
ing 'forfeiture  of  real  estate  beyond 
the  natural  life '  of  the  rebel.  So  fiir  as 
weakening  the  rebellion,  indenmifyii^ 
the  nation  for  costs  and  damages,  or 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  heirs  of 
rebels,  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
in  justice  or  in  policy  for  the  discrimi- 
nation made  between  personal  and  real 
estate ;  if  it  is  right  and  wise  to  take 
the  one  in  perpetuity,  it  is  equally  so 
to  take  the  other.  In  our  judgment, 
it  is  right  and  wise  to  do  boUu 

HILITAJtt     ADlCOaSTBATIOK— KO  ABICT 
OF  BB8BBVB. 

In  looking  over  the  war,  we  can  all 
now  see  a  very  great  error  in  the  miU' 
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toryadmizustration— the  neglect,  nanoe- 
ly,  to  provide  and  keep  up  a  proper  re- 
ferred fi>rce.  It  is  the  grand  mistake 
of  the  war.  Two  years  and  a  half  of 
war,  and  no  army  of  reserye  I  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  force  of  resenre  of  at  least 
two  himdred  thousand  men  should 
hare  been  formed.  It  could  probably 
then  have  been  formed  of  volunteers. 
From  it,  vacancies  made  in  the  armies 
in  the  field  by  battle,  disease,  or  expira- 
tion of  time  of  service,  could  have  been 
filled  with  drilled  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  reinforcements  drawn  to 
meet  any  special  exigency.  The  victory 
of  €(et1ysburgh  might  have  resulted  in 
tiie  total  destruction  of  Lee^s  army  be- 
fore he  could  recross  the  Potomac ;  and 
Bosecrans  might  have  been  strength- 
ened without  weakening  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  or  any  other.  Whether 
the  cost  of  forming  and  keeping  up  such 
a  fi>rce  of  reserve  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  recent  draft, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  it  would  not.  But 
that  is  a  question  of  little  moment 
Money  wisely  spent  is  well  spent: 
money  unwisely  saved  is  ill  saved. 
With  such  a  force,  the  recent  draft 
mig^t  not  have  been  necessary — at  all 
events  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  suspending  active  military  oper- 
ations in  Virginia,  and  awaiting  the 
slow  completion  of  the  draft,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  large  additions  to  the  forces 
in  the  field  were  precisely  the  one  thing 
needful.  The  army  of  reserve  would 
at  once  have  supplied  disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  their  places  in  the  camps  of 
instruction  and  reserve  could  have  been 
fiUed  with  the  new  conscripts  as  fast 
as  they  were  collected. 

OOHBOLATION — ^ENFOBCBMENT    OF    THB 
DBAFT  IN  KBW  YOBK. 

But  grave  as  the  error  is  which  we 
have  signalized,  there  is  something 
that  might  well  console  us  for  greater 
misfortunes  than  it  has  entailed,  and 
which  gives  us  another  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  €K>d  and  Time  often 


work  for  us  better  than  we  for  ouiselvee, 
and  out  of  our  errors  bring  good  that 
we  could  not  forecast. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  assert  that 
the  not  having  such  a  reserved  force 
necessitated  the  recent  draft,  and  there- 
by occasioned  the  horrible  outbreak  in 
New  York.  But  if  it  may  even  be 
safely  suggested  as  possibly  true,  the 
successful  enforcement  of  the  draft  be- 
comes all  the  more  a  matter  for  bound- 
less joy  and  congratulation.  Impor- 
tant as  its  enforcement  throughout  the 
country  was  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  our  armies,  the  outbreak  in 
New  York  made  it  a  thousand  times 
more  important  as  the  only  adequate 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  national 
law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  purpose  of  that  out- 
break. It  was  the  result  of  a  long- 
prepared  traitorous  conspiracy  in  the 
interest  of  the  rebels.  The  enforcement 
of  the  draft  against  mob  violence  in- 
stigated by  treason,  was  indispensable 
not  only  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  rebels  of  the 
South,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
supreme  authority  and  power  of  the 
National  Government,  and  of  the  foun- 
dations of  social  order  at  the  North. 
Not  to  have  enforced  it  might  have 
insured  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  independence  of  the  South ;  it 
certainly  would  have  rendered  the 
North  no  longer  a  country  fit  for  any ' 
decent  man  to  live  in.  Such  and  so 
great  was  the  significance  of  the  crisis. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Administra- 
tion was  immense.  The  President  met 
it  nobly.  He  took  care  that  a  suflcient 
military  force — ^not  under  the  control 
of  Governor  Seymour,  but  of  a  well- 
tried  patriot—was  present  in  New 
York.  He  carried  out  the  draft  there 
and  everywhere  else.  He  crushed  the 
schemes  and  hopes  of  the  traitorous 
conspirators — more  guilty  than  the 
rebels  in  arms — and  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  8t^en{fth  of  the  National  Chih 
emment^  as  grand  in  its  migesty  as  it 
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was  indispensable  to  tiie  national  sal- 
Tation  in  this  crisis  and  to  its  security 
in  all  fatore  time.  The  €h>Yemment 
has  triumphed  in  the  quiet  mijesty  of 
its  irresistible  force  oyer  fisM^ons  and 
traitorons  opposition  at  the  North, 
springing  firom  treasonable  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  or,  from  what,  in  a 
crisis  like  this,  is  eqnally  wicked,  the 
selflshness  of  party  spirit,  preferring 
party  to  country.  More  tiian  tiiis,  it 
has  triumphed  oyer  the  dangerous  and 
destructiYe  notions  on  State  sovereign- 
ty, which  traitors  and  partisans  have 
dared  invoke.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate  the  importance  for  the  present 
and  fbr  the  future  of  this  victorious 
assertion  of  the  miprmnaey  of  the  Nor 
tional  Gofferrmmt. 

8U10CABT  BEVDBW. 

In  a  review,  then,  of  this  gigantic 
struggle,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
content  and  confident — no  reason  to 
bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  The  tri- 
umph over  Northern  treason,  achieved 
by  the  force  of  the  Government,  has 
been  followed  by  a  moral  triumph  at 
the  polls,  no  less  grand  in  its  signifi- 
cance. The  country  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  stupendous  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  money  is  all  spent  at  home.  It 
stimulates  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  and  the  nation  is  all  the 
time  groTring  rich.  The  rebels  have 
been  disastrously  repulsed  in  two  at- 
tempts at  invasion,  and  do  not  hold 
one  inch  of  Northern  soiL  One  third 
of  the  States  claimed  by  them  at  the 


outset,  are  gone  from  them  fbiewi 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  are  se- 
curely in  the  Union ;  Virginia  we  have 
cut  in  two — ^nearly  one  half  of  its  terri- 
tory, by  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  now 
constituting  a  loyal  member  of  tiie 
Union  as  the  new  State  of  West  Yii^ 
ginia— while  of  its  eastern  half  we 
securely  hold  its  coast,  harbors,  and 
fortresses,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  its  counties.  Tennessee  is  ours,  and 
cannot,  we  think,  be  wrenched  away. 
We  have  New  Orieans,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  the  Mississippi 
river— cutting  the  territory  of  the  rebds 
in  two,  destroying  their  communica- 
tions, and  giving  us  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  States  bordering  that  river. 
In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
we  have  a  hold,  from  which  it  will  be 
hard  to  drive  us.  On  the  Atiantic  and 
Gulf  coast  nearly  every  fortress  is  in 
our  possession;  there  is  not  a  port 
which  is  not  possessed  by  us,  or  else  so 
blockaded  that  (except  in  the  pecuUar 
case  of  Wilmington)  it  is  a  hazardous 
affidr  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  going 
in  or  coming  out;  and  the  rebels  are 
utterly  unable  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
a  single  x>ort.  In  fine,  tiiey  have  lost 
more  than  one  third  of  their  territory 
fbrever,  and  of  the  remaining  portion 
there  is  not  one  considerable  subdivi- 
sion over  which  in  some  part  the  flag 
of  the  Union  does  not  securely  ware. 
What  titie  to  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  can  the  Confederate 
rebels  present  to  the  neutral  powers  of 
the  world  f 
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8KBTCHES  OP  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 


Whilb  American  toariflts  aie  de- 
lightodly  Tisiting  and  minutely  describ- 
ing the  most  hidden  receesee  of  beauty 
among  the  mountains,  plains,  seas, 
lakes,  and  riven  of  Europe,  there  are, 
idoee  witinn  thdr  reach,  innumerable 
spots  well  worUiy  of  consideration,  and 
hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  pleasure  and  scenery  seddng 
tnyellers.  These  fiiir  but  hidden  gems 
haT6  become  oi  the  more  importance 
that  the  grand  struggle  conyulsing  our 
country  has  rendered  foreign  travel 
difficult,  eren  when  advisable,  and  has 
roused  within  our  people  a  love  for 
their  own  land,  a  pride  in  its  loveli- 
ness,  much  more  rarely  felt  before  the 
attempt  to  dismember  and  ruin  it  had 
ttwakened  dormant  patriotism  and 
completed  the  severance  between  the 
recent  prwiMt  and  the  historically  re- 
nowned mother  country.  American 
painters  are  worthily  illustrating  Amer- 
ican life  and  landscape ;  American  poets, 
and  no  less  poetical  prose  writers,  are 
flinging  the  fcMests,  skies,  flowers,  and 
Inrds  of  their  native  land ;  and  the  in- 
quiriti ve  traveller  should  surely  not  &il 
to  add  his  humbler,  mite  in  the  way  of 
discovery  and  description.  The  fol- 
lowing dcetches  are  founded  upon  ao- 
toal  obeervation,  and  the  delixieations 
<it  aceneary  and  manners  therein  con- 
tained are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  personal  experience  of  the  author. 

I. — A  SUICMEB  BXOUSSIOH. 

<  All  very  well,' said  Aunt  Sarah;  <I 
have  no  doubt  the  excursion  would  be 
charming;  but  who  will  accon^Miny 
youf 

*We  do  not  require  an  escort;  we 
can  take  care  of  each  other.' 

*  Can  it  be  that  you,  Lucy,  a  staid 
married  woman  of  thirty-six,  and  you, 
JElsle,  a  damure  young  giri  of  twen^, 


are  suddenly  about  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  strong  minded  ? ' 

*  Why,  dear  aont,'  said  Lucy  D , 

^  you  would  not  have  us  weak  minded, 
would  you  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that  half 
the  domestic  miseries  in  this  world  were 
due  to  the  weak  nerves  and  feeble  intel- 
lects of  poorly  educated  women.' 

^  True ;  but  the  technical  expression, 
'  strong  minded,'  does  not  mean  strong 
in  mind— rather  the  contrary.' 

*In  other  words,  strong  minded 
means  weak  minded,  is  that  it,  aun^ 
tie  ? '  laughed  Elsie. 

^  I  see.  Aunt  Sarah,'  said  Lucy,  *  we 
shall  be  forced  to  call  upon  you  for 
that  most  difficult  of  tasks,  a  defini- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  the  term, 
*  strong-minded  woman '  ? ' 

*  A  monster,'  replied  Mrs.  Sarah  Grun- 
dy, 'who  lectures,  speaks  in  public, 
wants  women  to  vote,  to  wear  men's 
garments ;  in  a  word,  one  who  would 
like  to  upset  religion,  social  life,  and 
the  worid  in  generaL' 

*Well,'  dear  auntie,  *we  surely  do 
not  purpose  committing  any  of  these 
enormities ;  our  intentions  simply  em- 
brace a  short  excursion  of  some  forty 
miles  in  search  of  fine  scenery,  health, 
and  a  little  amusement.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  our  power  to  infiuence 
the  public,  even  if  we  thought  we  had 
aught  to  say  which  they  do  not  already 
know ;  we  do  not  see  that  voting  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  men,  witness 
election  days;  as  for  their  garments, 
they  are  too  hideously  ungraceful  for 
us  to  covet;  in  fidth,  we  are  of  the 
most  orthodox;  we  confess,  we  do 
think  social  life  needs  sundry  reforms, 
more  charity  and  forbearance,  less  de- 
traction and  ostentation,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
as  for  the  world  in  general,  we  think  it 
very  beautiful,  and  only  wish  to  overiook^ 
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some  few  additional  miles  of  its  loyely 
moontains,  lakes,  and  streams.' 

'Well,  weU,  girls,  yonng  people  al- 
ways can  talk  fiister  than  old  ones; 
but  do  yon  really  think  it  safe  for  you 
to  yeiitnre  without  escort?  Yon  do 
not  eren  know  the  name  of  the  place 
which  you  wish  to  Tisit;  you  have 
been  informed  that  on  the  summit  of 
yonder  mountain  is  a  lake,  said  to  be 
picturesque ;  but  of  its  cognomen,  and 
of  the  proper  means  to  reach  it,  you 
are  utterly  ignorant.  You  will  have 
to  ask  questions  of  aU  sorts  of  people.' 

'  Suppose  we  do— being  women,  we 
will  certainly  in  America  receiye  ciyil 
answers.' 

'  But  if  some  person  unknown  to  you 
should  speak  to  you  ? ' 

'  Little  danger,  dear  aunt,  of  dread  un- 
knowns, if  we  comport  oursdyes  prop- 
erly; I  hare  travelled  much  in  all  kinds 
of  public  conveyances,  and  never  yet 
have  been  improperly  addressed.  Did 
you  ever  have  an  adventure  of  the  sort  f 

'Once  only,'  replied  Aunt  Sarah, 
'and  then  the  fault  was  my  own.  I 
was  young  and  giddy ;  Cousin  Nancy 
was  with  me,  and  we  were  in  a  rail- 
car.  In  a  near  seat  sat  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man;  Nancy  looked 
toward  him  once  or  twice  and,  meeting 
his  eye,  began  to  giggle:  I  foolishly 
Joined  her ;  thus  encouraged,  our  young 
gentleman  opened  a  conversation.  Nan- 
cy laughed  immoderately ;  but  I,  being 
a  few  years  older,  soon  controlled  my 
silly  giggling ;  and  by  the  tone  of  my 
reply  speedily  silenced  our  would-be 
admirer.  He  turned  his  back  upon  us, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  less  than  five 
minutes  had  forgotten  our  very  exist- 


'  Decidedly  a  case  in  our  favor  I  And 
if  the  boat  should  blow  up,  or  the  car 
roll  down  an  embankment,  in  what 
would  we  be  benefited  by  the  feet  of 
having  an  escort  also  to  be  scalded  or 
have  his  head  broken  f ' 

'  Ye  maun  even  then  gang  your  ain 
gait.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  Journey 
and  a  safe  return.* 


'Thank  you,  auntie,  and  you  will 
not  caU  us  strong  minded  ? ' 

'Certainly  not,  unless  I  find  you 
merit  the  appellation.' 

The  little  trunk  was  soon  packed, 
and  one  fine  July  morning  the  two  trav- 
ellers set  off  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  g^de  books.  They  knew  it  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  shwp  and  peculiar 
dent  in  the  Shawangunk  mountain, 
which  dent,  so  fiur  as  they  could  judge 
firom  tiie  hills  near  their  dwelling  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Highlands, 
must  be  neaily  opposite  Poughkeepde. 
Neither  map  nor  gazetteer  could  they 
procure;  the  neighbors  could  give 
them  no  information,  and  they  were 
forced  to  proceed  with  only  the  above- 
mentioned  meagre  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  first  stage  was  of  five  miles,  in  a 
carriage  to  Newburg,  where  they  took 
the  day  boat  for  Albany.  Our  novices 
felt  more  or  less  anxiety  regarding  the 
fidelity  of  the  porter  intrusted  with 
their  two  small  articles  of  baggage; 
but  said  articles  appearing  somewhat 
late,  though  still  in  season,  and  being 
duly  marked  for  Poughkeepde,  the  first 
question  asked  was  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  place  as  New  Paltz  Landing, 
opposite  the  above-named  city,  and  the 
facilities  for  crossing  the  river.  None 
of  those  in  authority  knew  certainly  of 
a  ferry,  but  supposed  it  highly  prob* 
able.  The  wharf  at  Pooghkeepde  was 
suggested  as  a  proper  place  to  obtain 
information ;  and,  once  there,  our  trav- 
ellers soon  found  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  contraband, 
who  promised  to  place  them  safely  on 
the  desired  ferry  boat.  As  they  neared 
the  dock,  a  great  rock,  with  an  upset 
wagon  for  foreground,  furnished  an 
encouraging  picture  for  two  lone  lady 
tourists.  The  boat  proved  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  here  again  inquiriea 
were  made.  The  very  polite  captain 
had  heard  of  a  lake  on  the  Shawangunk 
mountain,  but  knew  neither  its  name 
nor  exact  location.  He  advised  them 
to  have  their  baggage  sent  to  the  MtUe 
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inn  at  the  landing,  where  thej  might 
dine  and  await  a  stage  expected  to  pass 
in  about  an  honr  on  its  way  to  New 
Paltz,  a  Tillage  nine  miles  west  of  the 
rirer.  At  the  inn  they  fancied  they 
mnat  certainly  learn  something  definite 
regarding  the  final  object  of  their  under- 
taking. A  large  map  of  Ulster  county 
hung  in  the  sitting  room,  and  gave 
promise  of  some  decided  information. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  of  a  recent 
edition :  a  nameless  lake  on  the  Sha- 
wangunk  mountain,  about  five  miles 
from  New  Paltz,  seemed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search ;  but  the  landlord, 
who  had  heard  of  a  lake  in  that  direc- 
tion, oould  not  teU  how  it  was  to  be 
reached,  or  whether  shelter  could  there 
be  found  in  any  decent  tenement ;  his 
impression  was  that  there  had  been  a 
public  house  on  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  that  it  had  recently  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Certainties  were  evidently  still 
unattainable. 

Finally,  the  stage  arriyed— a  yehicle 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  intended  to 
seat  four  persons.  In  it  were  already 
two  ladies,  with  bags  and  bundles,  two 
trunks,  a  champagne  basket,  number- 
less packages,  and  about  fifty  bottles 
of  soda  water,  laid  in  among  the  straw 
coTering  the  bottom  of  the  accommo- 
dating conveyance.  The  driver,  a 
good-natured,  intelligent  man,  gave 
our  travellers  his  bench,  and  arranged 
a  seat  for  himself  and  the  champagne 
basket  on  a  sort  of  shelf  overhanging 
tiie  tails  of  the  horses.  At  the  top  of 
the  first  hill  is  the  village  of  Houston- 
ville,  where  they  stopped  at  the  post 
office  to  leave  the  mail,  and  where  two 
ladies- appeared  as  claimants  for  seats  in 
the  stage.  The  driver  at  first  demur- 
red ;  but,  finding  the  ladies  persistent, 
he  drew  forth  a  board,  and,  fastening  it 
at  either  end  to  a  perpendicular  prop, 
constructed  a  third  bench,  on  which 
the  two  new  passengers  took  their 
places. 

The  stage  was  by  this  time  more  than 
wall  packed;  but  ere  long  the  process 
of  lightening  up  commenced,  as  first 


the  champagne  basket,  then  packages, 
bundles,  and  newspapers,  were  left  at 
various  dwellings  along  the  roadside. 
One  novelty  especially  striking  was  the 
wayside  post  ofiSce,  consisting  of  a  box 
on  a  pole,  intended  to  contain  the  daily 
newspaper  therein  thrust  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  owners. 

Of  course  the  driver  was  plied  with 
numeroas  questions  regarding  the  thus 
far  nameless  lake.  He  had  been  up  the 
Shawangunk  mountain  fishing,  but  that 
was  years  before ;  there  was  a  lake,  but 
he  had  never  heard  any  name  given  to 
it;  he  had  understood  a  house  had 
been  built  since  his  last  visit;  but  he 
did  not  know  if  it  was  intended  to  ac- 
commodate visitors  during  the  night. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  quite 
certain,  and  that  was,  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  horse  in  New  Paltz  to  take 
the  ladies  up  that  evening.  The  inns 
had  none  to  let ;  there  were  no  livery 
stables,  and  his  own  pair  were  too 
greatly  fatigued  by  their  twenty-mile 
drive  to  venture  up  so  steep  an  ascent ; 
but  he  thought  a  conveyance  might  be 
found  for  the  following  morning.  The 
views  along  the  road  were  charming ; 
and  the  sharp,  jagged  crest  known  as 
Paltz  Point,  overhung  the  well-culti- 
vated rolling  valley  beneath,  giving  a 
fiur  promise  of  an  extended  and  charac- 
teristic view. 

The  inn,  to  which  the  travdlers  were 
driven,  proved  very  neat  and  comforta- 
ble. It  was  a  new  edifice,  with  an  ac- 
commodating landlord  and  landlady, 
the  latter  of  which  personages  seemed 
quite  mystified  by  the  advent  of  two 
lorn  ladies  in  search  of  an  unknown 
lake.  In  the  entky  hung  a  new  map  of 
Ulster  county,  on  which  appeared  a  lake 
nestling  under  the  cli£b  of  Paltz  Point, 
but  still  without  a  name.  Paltz  Point ! 
— ^that  must  be  the  very  jagged  pile  of 
rock  visible  firom  the  Cornwall  hills, 
and  the  lake  at  its  foot  more  than  prob- 
ably the  object  of  the  journey. 

The  landlord  was  quite  positive  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  house,  but  doubted 
its  capacity  in  regard  to  sleeping  ao- 
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eommodfttioiift ;  he  alao  oonoboratod 
the  testimony  of  the  driver  respecting 
the  dJfficnltj  of  obtaining  a  Tehide, 
erery  hone  being  engaged  haying. 
The  ladies  annoonoed  that|  as  the  dis- 
tance was  only  six  miles,  it  could  be 
walked,  in  case  this  difficulty  {nxnred  in- 
saperable.  An  indiyidual  at  the  tea 
taUe  proposed  that  the  traveUers  should 
be  taken  iq>  some  time  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  ni^t,  that  the  horse  might  re- 
turn by  six  o'clock  in  tiie  morning; 
but  this  soggestion  was  nnanimooaly 
frowned  down.  The  chief  reason  for 
requiring  a  horse  and  wagon  lay  in  the 
little  trunk,  which,  as  it  contained  the 
painting  box  of  our  Elsie,  who  thought 
the  lake  and  yicinity  might  ofEer  some 
picturesque  studies,  could  not  possibly 
be  left  behind.  After  tea,  a  walk  was 
taken,  and  the  yidnage  of  New  Paks 
duly  inspected.  The  Wallkill,  here  a 
quiet  stream,  runs  through  ricli,  green 
meadows,  bordered  by  the  noble  range 
.  of  the  Catskills  and  the  singular,  broken 
ridges  of  the  Shawangunk.  The  sun 
set  clear,  casting  pale  gold  streams  of 
light  oyer  the  meadows,  and  leaving  a 
long,  lingering,  rosy  twilight.  The 
young  art-student  drank  in  beauty  with 
erery  breath.  The  cows  were  driven 
home ;  the  ducks  came  slowly  up  out 
of  the  stream,  and  all  the  winged  crea- 
tures went  to  roost  Night  came,  and 
repose  was  welcome  after  the  pleasures 
and  fatigues  of  the  day's  journey. 

At  eight  tiie  following  morning,  a 
steady  black  pony,  with  a  light  open 
wagon,  appeared  at  the  door ;  and  by 
ten  o'clock  the  travellers  reached  the 
mountain  top.  Their  steed  showed 
marvellous  endurance  in  the  way  of 
slow  pacing  down  steep  hills,  which 
they  afterward  found  had  been  acquired 
in  leading  sad  trains  of  mourners  to  the 
modest  graveyards,  wherein  rest  the 
earthly  remains  of  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ers in  this  pastoral  vale.  The  first 
four  or  five  miles  of  road  were  excel- 
lent, but  the  last  one  or  two  so  rough 
and  stony,  that  they  were  quite  will- 
ing to  walk.    On  top  of  the  mountain 


stands  a  little  inn,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  in  several  directions.  As 
tiiey  neared  the  end  of  their  joun^y 
they  r^oiced  to  see  a  white  house 
gleaming  through  tiie  trees,  and  prom- 
ising food  and  shelter.  The  sound  of 
ocmiing  wheels  brou^t  out  the  land- 
lady, who  gave  the  travellers  a  hear^ 
welcome,  and  assured  them  of  her 
ability  to  harbor  them  for  the  ni^^ 
The  end  was  accomplished— the  goal 
reached  I  And  what  a  goal  I  No> 
where  among  all  the  beautifhl  soenevy 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  is 
there  a  spot  more  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting than  Palts  Point,  and  the  lake 
that  lies  under  its  shadow — ^that  lake, 
whose  name  was  a  mystery,  evoi  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house  built  upon 
its  brink.  Its  waters  are  dear,  and  of 
a  deep  green  hue ;  its  depth  is  said  to 
be  great,  and  its  rocky  shores  rise  in 
perpendicular  cli£b  of  from  ten  to  two 
hundred  feet.  The  highest  point  stands 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
surfiice  of  the  water ;  but  in  that  part 
the  clifis  are  no  longer  perpendicular. 
The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  a  mile, 
and  the  width  periiaps  half  that  dis- 
tance. The  rocks  are  gray  sandstone 
or  quartz  conglomerate,  making  the 
clifbides,  except  where  covered  by 
black  Hchens,  of  a  glittering  white. 
On  one  side,  tiie  rocks  rise  in  steep, 
predpitous  masses,  while  on  the  other 
they  are  shattered  into  every  imagina- 
ble form.  The  defts  are  deep  and  nar- 
row, great  hemlocks  rise  from  the  bot- 
toms of  the  fissures,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  fkll^i  or  split  rock  lie  piled  and 
cloven,  conftnedly  tossed  about,  gigan- 
tic memorials  of  the  great  convulsion 
that  in  days  long  gone  by  heaped  up 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Shawangunk,  and 
shattered  its  northern  dip  into  such 
migestic  and  fiuitastic  difis.  The 
deepest  and  wildest  chasm  is  filled 
by  the  wdrd,  green  lake.  Straying 
along  the  tops  of  the  predpices  bor- 
dering the  water,  our  travellers  bdield 
lovely  vistas  of  the  fiir-away  country, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  stealing  in 
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fhrough  rocky  or  leafy  openings.  An 
easy  ascent  of  about  half  a  mile  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  Point.  Bluebeiries 
were  ripe,  and  beguiled  the  pair  into 
many  a  moment's  dallying  by  the  way- 
side. Not  until  they  reached  the  very 
top  were  they  quite  sure  they  had  after 
all  found  the  place  they  came  to  seek ; 
but  one  yiew  down  the  jagged  line  of 
the  Bhawangunk,  convinced  our  Elsie 
that  no  other  q>ot  could  have  furnished 
the  sketch  seen  in  the  studio,  where 
■he  had  been  advised  to  seek  *  the  lake 
on  the  Shawangunk  mountain.' 

The  yiew  firom  Paltz  Point  is  magical 
The  long  line  of  the  Catskills  sweeps 
boldly  across  the  near  northern  horizon. 
Nowhere  do  those  mountains  seem  so 
migestic,  or  their  forms  so  broken  and 
beautifhl ;  nearer  are  the  Olive  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  flows  the  Esopus. 
Bondout  creek,  the  Wallkill,  and  the 
Hudson,  water  the  fertile  vales  lying 
among  the  hills.  To  the  south  stretch- 
es the  line  of  the  Shawangunk  toward 
the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  extreme 
southern  and  southeastern  horizon  rise 
the  Highlands,  with  the  river  gap,  the 
rifted  sides  of  the  Storm  King,  the 
Beacons,  the  great  broad  shoulders  of 
Schunemunk; — even  the  white  build- 
ings on  the  plain  at  West  Point  may  be 
seen  glittering  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
A  dear  atmosphere  is  needed  for  the 
ftill  enjoyment  of  the  view,  as  the  pano- 
rama is  so  vast  that  even  a  slight  haze 
obscures  many  of  the  more  interesting 
distant  objects.  And  what  words  could 
describe  the  jutting  headlands — wild, 
broken  lines  of  white  difb  stretching 
to  the  southward,  deep  chasms,  steep, 
forest-dad  mountuns,  green  or  blue  as 
distance,  sunshine,  or  shadow  may  de- 
cree, and  the  tranquil  green  lake,  smi- 
ling as  a  deep,  strong  and  cheerM 
spirit  amid  the  ruins  of  a  shattered, 
wasted  life  ?    As  our  travellers  gazed, 


they  thanked  €U>d  that  His  world  was 
so  beautiftd,  and  wondered  if  even 
Aunt  Sarah  would  not  be  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  thou^t  strong 
minded  to  see  so  fair  a  comer  of  it. 

The  moon  that  night  rose  late ;  and 
the  air  was  chill  as  the  sisters  stood  on 
a  rock  waiting  until  its  rays  should  sil- 
ver the  pladd  waves.  Overhead  ran  a 
strange,  broad,  coruscating  band  of 
magnetic  light,  meteors  flashed  down 
the  sky,  a  solitary  loon  sent  a  wild, 
despairing  cry  athwart  the  lake,  and 
for  the  first  time  did  our  travellers  fed 
they  were  alone,  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  Hudson,  far  away  firom  other 
human  habitation.  A  truly  feminine 
shudder  ran  through  their  hearts,  as 
they  turned  toward  the  house  and  be- 
took them  to  the  cells  appropriated  to 
their  use.  The  following  day  they 
were  driven  down  the  mountain  by 
the  owner  (not  the  keeper)  of  the  lit- 
tle inn  beside  the  lake.  He  was  one 
of  nature's  own  gentlemen;  tall, — six 
feet,  perhaps, — gray  haired,  blue  eyed, 
with  every  feature  well  cut,  and  with 
the  most  honest  expression  ever  beam- 
ing through  a  human  countenance. 
The  hearts  of  the  sisters  warmed  to- 
ward him,  and  never  were  they  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  soUdarity 
of  the  race,  the  great  &ct  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  all  humanity. 

Cornwall  once  again  safely  reached, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  journey  duly 
sketched.  Aunt  Sarah's  first  question 
was :  ^  Wdl,  and  what  U  the  name  of 
this  famous  lake  f ' 

The  travellers  were  forced  to  confess 
the  ill  success  of  their  efforts  in  discov- 
ering the  proper  appellation  of  that  ex- 
quisite gem,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
months  later  that,  when  visiting  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  they  found 
their  new  friend  accurately  portrayed 
under  the  name  of^BIogunk  Lake. 
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*  All  arts  are  one,  bow«*«r  diitrlbated  they  stuid, 
Yene,  tone,  shi^,  color,  form,  are  fingers  on  one  band.* 


PREFAOB  TO  VOLUME  BBOOND. 

Our  first  Tolmne  haying  been  devoted 
to  the  Reason  or  Theory  of  Art  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  our  intention  in  the  second, 
Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  to  bring  these 
comprehensive  thoughts  to  a  focus,  and 
concentrate  their  light  upon  the  art  of 
Versification.  Indeed,  this  volume  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  manual  of  poetic 
Rhythm.  Practical  rules  are  given  for 
its  Qonstruction  and  criticism ;  simple 
solutions  offered  of  its  apparent  irregu- 
larities and  anomalies;  and  examples 
of  sufficient  length  are  quoted  from  the 
best  poets  to  afford  just  ideas  of  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  measure  under 
consideration.  The  numerous  citations 
given  under  their  appropriate  metrical 
heads  are  intended  not  only  to  assist 
the  student  in  the  analysis  of  verse,  but 
to  aid  him  in  the  choice  of  forms  in 
accordance  mth  his  subject,  in  case  he 
should  himself  wish  to  create  Poems. 

By  its  extrication  from  the  entangle- 
ment of  quantity  and  syllabic  accent, 
under  which  it  has  been  almost  buried, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the 
study  of  Rhythm  :  by  tracing  its  origin 
and  characteristics,  and  by  the  citation 
of  poems  in  which  its  power  and  beau- 
ty are  conspicuous,  we  have  endeavored 
to  render  the  subject  one  of  vivid  in- 
terest 

CHAFTEB  FIB8T. 


What  is  Rhythm  f  The  best  defini- 
tion of  this  perplexing  word  has  been 
given  by  the  grand  old  Bohemian  com- 
poser Tomaschek : 

'The  order  perceptible  in  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds  recurring  in  determinate 
portions  of  Time,  which  portions  of 
Time  are  more  distinctly  marked  for 
the  ear  through  the  aceenttuUion  of 
certain  determmate  parts,  constitutes 
Rhythm, 


Rhythm  has  been  surrounded  with 
so  much  mystery,  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  learned  debate  and  research, 
has  called  forth  so  many  quartos  and 
folios,  that  few  know  what  a  familiar 
thing  it  is,  how  closely  it  everywhere 
surrounds  us,  how  constantly  it  beats 
within  us.  For  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  rhythmical,  and  the  measured 
throbs  of  life  register  in  music  every 
moment  of  our  passing  existence  on 
the  bosom  of  Time.  And  when  life 
manifests  itself  to  the  senses  through 
the  medium  of  time,  time  being  to  the 
ear  what  space  is  to  the  eye,  the  Order 
of  its  pulsations  is  Rhythm.  Strange 
relation  between  our  own  marvellous 
being  and  the  march  of  time,  for  its 
mystic  rhythm  beats  in  tune  with  every 
feeling  that  sweeps  over  the  heart,  for- 
ever singing  its  primeval  chant  at  the 
very  core  of  our  existence  I  The  law 
of  Rhythm  is  the  law  of  mortal  life : 
the  constant  recurrence  of  new  effort 
sinking  but  to  recover  itself  in  accu- 
rately proportioned  rest,  rising  ever 
again  in  new  exertion,  to  sink  again  in 
ever  new  repose : 

'And  our  hearts,  though  true  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grare.' 

This  low  music  of  the  heart  never 
ceases  until  stilled  by  the  touch  of 
death,  when  the  spirit,  led  by  God,  en- 
ters upon  the  waveless  ocean  of  an  im- 
measurable eternity,  where  past  and 
future  meet  in  the  eternal  present 
Time  with  its  rhythmic  measures  is 
then  no  more.  The  necessity  of  'ef- 
fort and  rest,'  *  exertion  and  repose,' 
will  exist  no  longer.  What  the  fuller 
music  of  that  higher  life  is  to  be,  '  it 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.'  But  if  the  very 
impetfectian  of  our  being  has  been 
rendered  so  full  of  charm  to  us  in  the 
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order  and  proportion  with  which  it  re- 
cords its  law, '  effort  and  repose,' '  lifB 
and  death ' — what  may  we  not  expect 
wh^i  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  im- 
mortality? We  should  think  of  this 
when  that  saddest  of  human  sounds, 
'  it  beats  no  more ;  it  measures  time  no 
longer ' — ^kneUs  upon  our  ear  the  silence 
of  the  throbbing,  passionate  heart 

Kor  is  inanimate  nature  without  the 
quickening  breath  of  Rhythm.  It  ca- 
dences the  dash  of  the  wave,  chimes  in 
Ae  flash  of  the  oar,  patters  in  the 
drops  of  rain,  whispers  in  the  munnur- 
ings  of  the  forest  leaves,  leaps  in  the 
dash  of  the  torrent,  wails  through  the 
sighing  of  the  restless  winds,  and  booms 
in  the  claps  and  crashes  of  heaven's 
thunders. 

Only  through  ttueemon  do  we  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  time,  and  through  a  con- 
tinual leing  and  ceating  to  &0  are  its 
steppings  made  sensible  to  us.  It  is 
thus  literally  true,  as  sung  by  the  Poet, 
that  *we  take  no  note  of  Time  but 
lh>m  its  loss.*  Happy  are  we  if  so  used 
that  it  may  mark  our  eternal  progress. 

There  is  but  little  mystery  in  the 
art  of  keeping  time,  since  we  may  at 
once  gather  a  correct  notion  of  it  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  pulse,  or  from 
our  manner  of  walking.  If  we  listen 
to  the  sound  of  our  own  step,  we  find 
it  equal  and  regular,  corresponding 
with  what  is  termed  common  time  in 
music.  Probably  the  time  in  which 
we  walk  is  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  those  who  step  alike 
have  pulses  beating  in  the  same  time. 
To  walk  faster  than  this  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  hurry ;  to  walk  slower,  that 
of  loitering.  The  mere  recurrence  of 
sounds  at  regular  intervals  by  no  means 
constitutes  the  properties  of  muncaZ 
time;  accent  is  necessary  to  parcel 
them  out  into  those  portions  which 
Rhythm  and  the  ear  approve.  If  we 
listen  to  the  trotting  of  a  horse  or  the 
tread  of  our  own  feet,  we  cannot  but 
notice  that  each  alternate  step  is  loud- 
er than  the  other — by  which  we  throw 
the  sounds  into  the  order  of  common 


time.  But  if  we  listen  to  the  amble 
or  canter  of  a  horse,  we  hear  every 
third  step  to  be  louder  than  the  other 
two,  owing  to  the  first  and  third  foot 
striking  the  ground  together.  This 
regularity  throws  the  sounds  into  the 
order  of  triple  time.  To  one  or  other 
of  these  descriptions  may  be  referred* 
every  sort  of  time. 

There  is  a  sympathetic  power  in 
measured  time  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  a  watchmaker's 
shop  the  timepieces  or  clocks  connect- 
ed with  the  same  wall  or  shelf  have 
such  a  sympathetic  effect  in  keeping 
time,  that  they  stop  those  which  beat 
in  irregular  time ;  and  if  any  are  at  rest, 
set  agoing  those  which  beat  accurately. 
What  wonder  then  that  the  living,  sol^ 
diers,  artisans,  such  as  smiths,  paviors, 
etc.,  who  work  in  unison  with  the  pulse, 
should  acquire  habits  of  keeping  time 
with  the  greatest  correctness. 

Rhythm  not  only  measures  the  foot- 
foil  of  the  pedestrian,  but  exerts  a  sym- 
pathetic power,  so  that  if  two  are  walk- 
ing together,  thSy  feel  its  spell,  and  un- 
consciously fall  into  the  same  step,  not 
aware  that  they  are  thus  conforming 
to  a  Unity  always  engendered  by  the 
Order  regulating  rhythmical  motion. 
It  is  this  entrancing  sense  of  unity 
which  wings  the  feet  of  the  dancers, 
and  enables  them  to  endure  with  de- 
light a  degree  of  physical  exertion 
which,  without  it,  would  be  utterly  ex- 
hausting. The  following  extract  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  of  July,  1858,  is 
so  much  to  our  purpose,  that  we  place 
it  before  the  reader : 

*  The  sailor  does  not  lack  for  singing. 
He  sings  at  certain  parts  of  his  work ; 
— indeed,  he  must  sing,  if  he  would 
work.  On  vessels  of  war,  the  drum 
and  fife  or  boatswain's  whistle  Air- 
nish  the  necessary  movement-regulator. 
There,  where  the  strength  of  one  or 
two  hundred  men  can  be  applied  to 
one  and  the  same  effort,  the  labor  is  not 
intermittent,  but  continuous.  The 
men  form  on  either  side  of  the  rope  to 
be  hauled,  and  walk  away  with  it  like 
firemen  marching  with  their  engine. 
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When  the  headmort  peir  bring  up  at 
the  stem  or  bow,  they  part,  and  the 
two  streams  flow  back  to  the  starting 
point,  outside  the  following  files.  Thus 
m  this  perpetual  '  foUow-my-leader ' 
waj  the  work  is  done,  with  more  pre- 
cision and  steadiness  than  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  Merchantmen  are  inva- 
jriably  manned  with  the  least  possible 
number,  and  often  go  to  sea  short-hand- 
ed, even  according  to  the  parsimonious 
calculations  of  their  owners.  The  only 
way  the  heayier  work  can  be  done  at 
all  is  by  each  man  doin^  his  utmost  at 
the  same  moment  This  is  regulated  by 
the  song.  And  here  is  the  true  sin^g 
of  the  deep  sea.  It  is  not  recreation ; 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work.  It 
mastheads  the  topsail  yards,  on  mak- 
ing sail ;  it  starts  the  anchor  from  the 
domestic  or  foreign  mud;  it  *  rides 
down  the  main  tack  with  a  will ;  *  it 
breaks  out  and  takes  on  board  a  cargo ; 
n  keeps  the  pumps  (the  ship^s,  not  the 
sailor^s)  goin^.  A  good  voice  and  a 
new  and  stirring  chorus  are  worth  an 
extra  man.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
need  of  both. 

^  I  remember  weU  one  black  night  in 
the  mid-Atlantic,  when  we  were  beat- 
ing up  against  a  stiff  breeze,  coming  on 
d^k  near  midnight,  just  as  the  ship 
was  put  about,  vvhen  a  ship  is  tack- 
ing, the  tacks  and  sheets  (ropes  which 
coi^e  the  clews  or  lower  comers  of 
tibie  sails)  are  let  run,  in  order  that  the 
yards  may  be  swung  roimd  to  meet 
the  idtered  position  of  the  ship.  They 
must  then  oe  hauled  taut  again,  and 
belayed,  or  secured,  in  order  to  keep 
the  sails  in  their  place  and  to  prevent 
them  from  shaking.  When  the  ship^s 
head  comes  up  in  the  wind,  the  sail  is 
for  a  moment  or  two  edgewise  to  it, 
and  then  is  the  nice  moment,  as  soon 
as  the  headsails  fairly  fill,  when  the 
mainyard  and  the  yards  above  it  can 
be  swung  readily,  and  the  tacks  and 
sheets  hauled  in.  If  the  crew  are  too 
few  in  number,  or  too  slow  at  their 
work,  and  the  sails  get  fairly  filled  on 
the  new  tack,  it  is  a  fatiguing  piece  of 
work  enough  to  '  board '  the  tacks  and 
sheets,  as  it  is  called.  You  are  pulling 
at  one  end  of  the  rope — but  the  gale  is 
tugging  at  the  other.  The  advantages 
of  lungs  are  all  against  you,  and  per- 
haps me  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
put  the  helm  down  a  little,  and  set  the 
sails  shaking  again  before  they  can  be 
trimmed  propeny.  It  was  lust  at  such 
a  time  that  I  came  on  decK,  as  above 


mentioned.  Bdn^  near  eight  bells,  the 
watch  on  deck  had  been  not  over  t^rj ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  our  big 
maincourse  was  slatting  and  flying  out 
overhead  vnth  a  might  that  shook  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stem.  The  flaps  of 
the  mad  canvas  were  like  sucoessiYe 
thumps  of  a  giant's  fist  upon  a  mighty 
drum.  The  uieets  were  jerking  at  the 
belaying  pins,  the  blocks  ratUing  in 
sharp  snappings  like  castanets.  You 
could  hear  the  hiss  and  seething  of  the 
sea  alon^de,  and  see  it  fiash  by  in  sud- 
den white  patches  of  phosphorescent 
foam,  while  all  over  head  was  black 
with  the  fiying  scud.  The  English 
second  mate  was  stamping  with  vexa- 
tion, and,  with  aU  his  h^s  misplaced, 
storming  at  the  men :  ^  'An'somely  the 
weather  mainbrace — 'an'somely,  I  tdl 
you  I — 'Alf  a  dozen  of  you  clap  on  to 
the  main  sheet  here— down  with  'im  I 
— D'y'see  'ere's  hall  like  a  midship- 
man's ba^ — ^heverythink  huppermost 
and  nothing  'andy.  'Aul  'im  in.  Hi 
say  I'  But  the  sail  wouldn't  come, 
though.  All  the  most  forcible  expres- 
sions of  the  Commination  Service  were 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  watch.  *  Give 
us  the  song,  men  I '  sang  out  the  mate, 
at  last — *pull  with  a  will  I — ^together 
men  I — ^haltogether  now!' — And  then 
a  cracked,  melancholy  voice  stmck  up 
ih\a.  chant: 

'  Oh,  the  bowline,  boUr.  bully  bowline, 
Ob,  the  bowline,  bowline,  haul  I ' 

At  the  last  word  every  man  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  pull— all 
singing  it  in  chorus,  with  a  quick,  ex- 
plosive sound.  And  so,  jump  by  j^p, 
the  sheet  was  at  last  haiQed  taut' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  philanthropist 
and  utilitarian  would  stoop  to  examine 
these  primeval  but  neglected  frtcts,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  health- 
frd  and  delicious  speU  of  Rhythm  a  far 
steadier  and  greater  amount  of  labor 
would  be  cheerfully  and  happily  en- 
dured by  the  working  classes.  The 
continuous  but  rhythmed  croon  of  the 
negro  when  at  work,  the  yo-heave-o 
of  the  sailor  straining  at  the  cordage, 
the  rowing  songs  of  the  oarsman,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  effected  by  judicious  efibrt  in  this 
direction.  But  man,  ever  wiser  than 
his  Maker,  neglects  the  intuitions  of 
nature.    Rendered  ccmceited  by  a  false 
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tidnoaddxm^  aad  lieutisii  by  a  oonsUat 
cnring  for  gold,  he  soonu  the  simple 
but  cteep  intuitions  whieh  are  his  surest 
guide  to  dyilisation,  health,  and  cheer- 
Mness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tihe  physical  exercise  so  distastefiil  to 
the  pale  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  yet  so 
essential  for  the  presenration  of  health 
and  life,  ndgfat  be  rendered  delightfdl 
and  invigorating  through  the  neglect- 
ed powo^  of  rhythmical  motion.  like 
Kdial,  the  proud  daughter  of  Saul, 
ivho  despised  Eli^  David  in  her 
haughty  heart  when  *she  saw  him 
dancing  with  all  his  might  before  the 
Lord,*  we  scorn  the  simple  and  inno- 
eent  delights  of  our  nature,  and,  like 
IGdial,  we  too  are  bitteriy  punished 
for  our  mistaken  pride  of  intellect,  for, 
neglecting  the  ihythmieal  requisitions 
of  the  body,  we  injure  the  mind,  and 
may  deprave  the  heart.  Virtuously, 
purdy,  and  Judiciously  applied  to  the 
amusements  and  artistic  culture  of  a 
people,  we  are  convinced  the  power  of 
Rhythm  would  banish  much  of  that 
craving  for  fidse  excitement,  for  drinks 
and  narcotics,  an  indulgence  in  which 
exerts  so  fittal  an  influence  over  the 
diaracter  and  spiritual  progress  of  a 
nation.  It  is  surely  not  astonishing 
that  Rhythm  should  be  so  pleasant  to 
the  senses,  when  we  consider  that  the 
laws  of  order  and  unity  by  which  it  is 
r^^ulated  are  the  proper  aliment  of  the 
souL 

Strang^  pedantries  have  grown  out 
of  the  neglect  of  music  as  a  practical 
pervading  element  in  modem  educa- 
ti<m.  We  should  endeavor  to  reform 
this  fitult ;  we  should  use  tlds  powerfbl 
engine  of  healing  nature  to  remove 
from  us  the  reproach  of  being  merely  a 
shopkeeping  and  money-making  people. 

Hie  wildest  savage  is  not  insensible 
to  RhythuL  It  flres  his  spirit  in  the 
war  dance  and  battle  chant,  soothes 
him  in  the  monotonous  hum  of  the 
pow-wow,  and  softens  him  in  naive 
love  songs.  It  is  the  heart  of  music, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  low  and  vul- 
gar rhythms  have  a  debasbig  eflect 
VOL.  v.— 2 


upon  tiie  character  of  a  people.  ^Let 
me  write  the  songs  of  a  people,^  said 
a  great  thinker,  ^  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws:'— if  he  included  the 
tunes,  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  Us 
tiiou^t  Alas  I  a  meretricious  age  scorns 
and  neglects  the  iine,  because  it  is  al- 
ways simple  in  its  sublimity,  and,  striv* 
ing  to  banish  Qod  from  His  own  crea- 
tion, would  also  banish  nature  and  Joy 
from  the  heart !  A  pedantic  age  loves 
all  that  is  pretentious,  glaring,  and  as- 
suming; and  Rhythm  stoops  to  ro<flt 
the  cradle  of  the  newborn  infont;  to 
soothe  the  negro  in  the  rice  swamp  or 
cotton  field ;  to  shape  into  beauty  the 
national  and  patriotic  songs  of  a  labori- 
ous but  contented  peasantry,  as  among 
the  Sclaves— but  what  cares  the  age 
for  the  happiness  of  the  race  f  *  Put 
money  in  thy  purse,'  is  its  consolatloa 
and  lesson  for  humanity. 

The  beat  of  the  healtiiftil  heart  is  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  hour. 
Agitation  makes  it  fltfhl  and  broken, 
excitement  accelerates,  and  sorrow  re- 
tards it.  And  this  fact  should  be  the 
model  for  all  poetical  and  musical 
rhythm. 

To  show  how  readily  we  assoelate 
feelings  with  different  orders  of  sound, 
let  us  suppose  we  are  passing  the  night 
somewhere,  where  a  stranger,  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  occupies  a  room  firoa 
which  we  can  hear  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps.  Suppose  that  through  the 
tranquil  hours  of  the  night  we  hear  his 
measured  tread  fitlling  in  equally  ao- 
oented  and  monotonous  spondees,  it  is 
certain  that  a  quick  imagination  will 
at  once  associate  this  deliberate  tread 
with  the  state  of  mind  in  the  unknown 
from  which  it  will  believe  it  to  pro- 
ceed, and  will  immediately  suggest  that 
the  stranger  is  maturing  some  great  de- 
sign of  heavy  import  to  his  fhture  peace. 

Should  the  character  of  the  spondaic 
tread  suddenly  change,  should  the  foot- 
steps become  rapid,  eager,  and  broken, 
we  look  upon  the  term  of  meditation 
and  doubt  as  over,  the  resolve  as  defi- 
nitely fixed,  and  the  unknown  as  reat- 
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When  we  hear  stops  nsemfaiing  dao- 
tjfls^  uu^Niests,  and  choriambs  thrown 
hmriedly  together,  broken  by  iiregolar 
panaeo,  we  begin  to  boild  a  whole  ro- 
mance on  the  steps  of  the  stranger ;  we 
info  from  them  moments  of  grsTe 
deliberation;  the  languor  consequent 
iQK>n  OTerwrong^t  thought;  renewed 
effort;  resolre;  alternations  of  passicm; 
hope  straggling  with  deqiair;  nntil  all 
at  last  seems  merged  in  impatient  long- 
ing tor  the  honr  of  anticipated  yictory. 

Not  has  the  imagination  been  alone 
In  its  strange  workings ;  it  has  whis- 
pvedf  as  it  always  does,  its  secrets  to 
tiie  heart,  and  socceeded  in  aroafllng 
Ita  erer-rcMdy  affsctiona,  so  that  we  can- 
not help  feeling  a  degree  of  interest  in 
tiie  unknown,  whose  emotions  we  have 
Avowed  through  the  ni^t,  reading 
their  history  in  his  alternating  foot- 
steps: /or  mnind$  imprem  themtdom 
wmmUattHf  vpan  the  /eding$y  eaeetHng^ 
nd  abitrati  or  antoffomdie  ihoughi^  Imt 
mmitmg  hmmamlf  in  eonenU  fodmff, 
(Bee  TOLL) 

As  the  imagination  necessarily  asso- 
ciatea  different  feelings  witii  different 
orders  of  Bhythm,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
Poet  to  select  those  in  tiie  closest  con- 
formity witii  the  emotions  he  is  strug- 
^ing  to  exdte.  It  is  positiYely  certain 
that  we  not  only  naturally  and  intui- 
tively amoeiate  distinctiye  feelings  with 
different  orders  of  rhythmical  sounda, 
but  that  yaried  emotions  are  awakeMd 
by  them.  Some  rhythms  inspire  calm- 
ness, scxne  sublime  and  stately  courage, 
aome  energy  and  aggressiYe  force,  some 
stir  the  spirit  to  the  most  daring  deeds, 
some,  as  in  our  maddening  Tarantulas, 
produce  a  restless  excitement  through 
the  whole  nenrous  system,  some  excite 
mere  Joyousneas,  some  whisper  love 
through  erery -fibre  of  the  heart,  and 
some  lead  us  in  their  holy  calm  and 
unbroken  order  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Why  is  this?  We  need  not  look  in  the 
region  of  the  understanding  for  the 
philosophy  of  that  which  is  to  be  found 


only  in  the  ttving  tide  of  bMc 
ticma.  The  pleasure  we  reoelre  ^tom 
Rhythm  is  a  fedSng.  Alternate  aocen- 
tui^on  and  non-aooentuati<m  are  ihcta 
in  the  living  <»ganism  of  the  universe ; 
this  maybe  expressed, not  explained. 
There  is  an  order  in  the  living  succes- 
sion of  musical  aonnds  or  poetic  emo- 
tions, which  order  is  exiMf^nsed  by  the 
words*  equality  and  proportion.'  These 
things  are.  What  more  can  be  said  t 
Do  oomparisons  help  us  f  the  waves  in 
the  eternal  ocean  of  vitality — the  shat- 
tie  strokes  of  the  ever-moving  loom 
of  creation  1  Let  us  take  it  as  it  is, 
and  rejoice  in  it.  We  cannot  tell  yon 
why  we  liye— let  us  be  glad  that  our 
Mfe  is  music  through  every  heart- 
throb 1 

Bhythm  is  a  qwdes  of  natural  but 
inarticulate  language,  in  which  the 
ilumght  is  never  disengaged  from  the 
fMng;  in  language  its  aim  should 
be  to  awak^i  i^  feeling  properly  at- 
tached to  the  thought  it  modulates ;  it 
should  be  the  Ume  of  the  thought  of 
the  Poet  To  vnite  a  love  song  in 
alexandrines,  an  idyl  in  hexameten^ 
would  be  to  incarnate  the  shy  spirit  of 
a  girl  in  the  brawny  frame  of  a  Hercu- 
les, to  incase  the  loving  soul  of  a  Juliet 
in  agauntleted  lOnerva.  Genius  and 
deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  can 
alone  guide  the  Poet  aright  in  this  del- 
icate and  dif&cult  path ;  it  lies  too  near 
the  core  of  our  unconscious  being  to 
be  susceptible  of  the  trim  r^^arity  of 
rule — he  must  trust  his  own  intuitions 
while  he  studies  with  care  what  has 
already  been  successfrdly  done  by  our 
best  poets.  We  may  however  remark 
in  passing  that  if  the  ihythm  be  ab- 
ruptly broken  without  a  corresponding 
break  in  the  flow  of  thought  or  feeling, 
the  reader  will  be  confused,  because 
the  outward  form  has  fiillen  into  con- 
tradiction with  its  inner  soul,  and  he 
discerns  the  opposition,  and  knows  not 
with  which  to  sympathize.  Such  con- 
trarieties argue  want  of  power  or 
want  of  freedom  in  the  poet,  who 
should  never  suffer  the  clanking  of  his 
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ilijtiuiiical  dudu  to  be  heard.  Soeh 
caoaeleBB  breaks  proceed  from  mat  of 
trath  to  the  subject,  and  prore  a  lack 
of  the  careftil  rendering  of  lore  in  the 
aathor.  The  poet  most  listen  to  the 
naiye  Toioe  of  nature  as  he  moulds  his 
rhythms,  for  the  ingenious  and  elaborate 
eonstmctions  of  Ihe  intellect  alone  will 
nerw  touch  the  heart  Hhythm  may 
proceed  with  legalarity,  yet  that  reg- 
ularity be  so  relioYed  from  monotony 
and  so  modified  in  its  actual  effects, 
that  howeyer  regular  may  be  the  struc- 
ture of  parts,  what  is  composed  of  than 
may  be  infinitely  various.  Milton's 
exquisite  poem,  *  Comus,'  is  an  example 
of  perfect  rhythm  with  ceaseless  intri- 
cacy and  great  variety.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  &tal  mistake  to  suppose  that  pro- 
portion cannot  be  susceptible  of  great 
Tariety,  since  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
term  has  reference  to  the  adjustment 
and  proportional  correspondence  of 
MTWiNtf  properties. 

The  appreciation  of  rhythm  is  tud- 
▼ersal,  pertaining  to  no  region,  race, 
nor  era,  in  espedaL  Bren  those  who 
have  never  thought  about  it,  fsd  order 
to  be  the  law  of  life  and  happiness, 
and  in  the  maridng  of  the  proportumed 
flow  of  time  and  the  regular  accentua- 
tion of  its  determinate  portions  find  a 
perpetual  source  of  healthfril  pleasure. 

If  we  will  but  tiiink  of  it,  we  will  be 
astonished  how  many  ideas  already 
analyzed  we  may  find  exhibited  through 
rhythm.  We  may  have:  similarity, 
variety,  identity,  repetition,  adapta- 
tion, i^mmetry,  proportion,  fitness, 
melody,  harmony,  order,  and  unity ;  in 
addition  to  the  varied  feelings  of  which 
it  becomes  the  symbolic  utterance. 
The  Greeks  placed  ihythms  in  the 
hands  of  a  god,  thus  testifying  to  their 
knowledge  of  their  range  and  power. 

Wordsworth  asserts  that 

'  More  pathetic  situations  and  senti- 
ments, that  is,  those  which  have  a  great- 
er prop<»rtion  of  pain  connected  with 
thenij  may  be  endured  in  metrical  com- 
positions than  in  prose.' 


The  reason  of  this 


to  be  that 


the  bright  beams  rorever  rayii^  from 
the  Divine  Sun  of  unity  and  order, 
shine  through  the  measured  beat  of  the 
rhythm,  and  are  always  felt  as  life  and 
peace,  even  when  thdr  golden  light  is 
broken  by  the  wild  and  drifting  clouds 
ofliuman  woe,  or  seen  athwart  the  sur- 
ging and  blinding  mists  of  mortal  an- 
guish. 

Rhythm  lurks  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
language,  accenting  our  words  that 
their  enunciation  may  be  dear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  lengtliening  and  shortening  the 
time  of  our  syllableB  tint  they  may 
be  expressive,  emotional,  and  mudcaL 
Let  the  orator  as  wdl  as  the  poet^  study 
its  capabilities ;  it  has  more  power  over 
the  sympathies  of  the  masses  than  the 
most  labored  thought. 

Although  through  the  quantitive  ar- 
rangement and  determinate  accentua- 
tion of  syllabic  souned,  rhythm  may 
be  exquisitdy  manifested  through  lan- 
guage, yet  in  mudc  done  does  it  attain 
its  Ml  power  and  wonderfbl  complexi- 
ty. For  the  tones  are  not  thoughU^  but 
feding$^  and  yield  themselves  impUdt- 
ly  to  the  loving  hand  which  would  re- 
unite them  and  fbnn  them  into  higher 
unities.  These  pasdonate  tones,  dways 
seeking  for  and  surging  into  each 
other,  are  plastic  pearls  on  the  string 
of  ihythm,  whose  proportions  may  be 
inde&dtely  varied  at  the  will  of  the 
fond  hand  which  would  wreathe  them 
into  strands  of  symmetricd  beauty; 
while  toorde^  the  vehides  of  antagonistio 
tiiought,  frequently  refrise  to  conform 
to  the  requisitions  of  feeling,  are  often 
obstinate  and  wiUhl,  will  not  be  remod- 
elled, and  hard,  in  their  self-suffidency, 
refrise  to  bear  any  stamp  save  that  of 
their  known  and  fixed  vdue.  like  ir- 
regular beads  of  uncut  coral,  they  pro- 
trude thdr  individualities  in  jagged 
spikes  and  undghtly  thorns,  breaking 
often  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  pain- 
frilly  wounding  the  sense  of  order. 

llie  true  poet  overcomes  these  dilll^ 
culties.  When,  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter, they  are  fovoed  to  bend  under  the 
onward  and  impetuous  sweep  of  the 
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pMnoncte  rhytbm,  00Bi|Mll6d  to  sing 
tlie  tone  of  the  OTerpowering  emotionB 
—the  chords  of  the  spirit  quirer  in  re- 
sponse. The  heart  reoognizes  the  op- 
fttuclawof  its  own  liib:  the  eamUmt 
rmmrenee  ^  nm§  vffaH  wMm/g  ha  to 
f«00Mr  Uae^  w  aemwatdff  propoHiaOed 
fmt,ri»inf  a(fa4nm  e^&r-renewed  nerti^ 
to  aifii  again  in  ovor-new  rtpote  ;  feeling 
seems  clothing  itself  irith  HTing  fbrm, 
while  the  diiine  attrilmte,  Order,  marks 
fbr  the  ear,  as  it  links  in  mystic  Umty, 
the  flying  footsteps  of  that  foreyer  in- 
visible dement  by  which  all  mortal 


being   is 
TdixI 


conditioned  and    limited: 


'  There  is  no  architect 

Oan  build  aa  the  Hoae^aa ; 
She  ia  akOful  to  aeleot 
Materiah  fiur  her  plan. 

'  She  laya  her  beama  in  mnsiCy 

In  music  ereiy  one, 
To  the  cadence  of  the  wUriing  world 

Which  dancea  round  the  son. 

'That  so  they  shall  not  be  displaced 

By  lapaea  or  by  wars. 
But  for  the  loTe  of  happy  soola 
Ontlire  the  newest  stara.' 


^OUB    ARTICLE.' 


'  Jomr,'  said  I  to  my  husband,  as  he 
came  home  from  business^  and  settled 
into  an  armchair  for  half  an  hour's  rest 
b^ore  dinner, '  I  think  of  writing  an  ai^ 
tide  for  Thb  CoirrmMiTAL  MonnsLT.' 

'  Hunph  I '  said  my  hnsband. 

Kow  '  humph '  bears  different  inter- 
pretations ;  it  may  argue  assent,  indif- 
ference, disgust,  disiq^probaticm — in 
all  cases  it  is  aggressiYe;  but  this 
*  hnmph '  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of 
at  least  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
ihonesof  mind. 

Katural  indignation  was  about  tak- 
ing ftill  possession  of  me,  but  reflection 
stepped  in,  and  I  preserved  a  discreet 
silence.  The  truth  is,  no  man  should 
be  assailed  by  a  new  idea  before  he  has 
dined,  and  I,  haying  had  three  years' 
opportunity  of  studying  man  nature, 
met  my  deserts  when  the  above  answer 
was  given.  80 1  still  looked  amiable, 
and  behaved  very  prettily  till  dinner 
was  over,  and  then  John,  having  sub- 
sided into  dressing  gown,  slippers,  easy 
chair,  and  good  nature,  I  remaritced 
again: 

*  John,  I  think  of  writing  an  artide 
for  Teb  CkKHTnoBHTiii  Monthly.' 


'  How  shall  you  begin  it  t '  said  he. 

'  Well,  I  haven't  exactly  settled  on  a 
beginning  yet,  but — ' 

'Exactly I  I  supposed  sol'  re- 
marked thb  barbarian. 

Unfortunately,  he  knew  my  weak 
point,  for  hadn't  he  been  allowed  to 
see  a  desk  fiill  of  magnificent  middles^ 
only  wanting  a  b^pinning  and  an  end, 
and  a  publisher,  and  some  readers,  to 
place  me  in  the  front  ranks  of  our  mod- 
em essayists,  side  by  side  with  '  Spare 
Hours,'  and  the  *  Country  Parson,'  and 
'Gail  Hamilton!' 

The  fact  is,  I  have  always  been  brim- 
ming over  with  brilliant  ideas  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  which  never  would, 
arrange  themselves  or  be  arranged  under 
any  given  head,  but  presented  a  series 
of  remarkable  literary  fragments,  Jotted 
down  on  stray  Uits  d  paper,  in  old  ac- 
count books  and  diaries,  and  even,  <m 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  seized  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  on  a  smooth  stone, 
taken  from  the  brook,  a  fair  sheet  of 
birch  bark,  and  the  fit>nt  of  a  pew  in 
a  white-painted  country  church.  Hav- 
ing been  subject  to  these  inspirational 
attacks  for  many  years,  I  had  decided 
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CO  take  them  in  band,  and,  if  tliej  mnit 
oome,  derive  some  benefit  from  them. 
An  idea  enggested  itself  Claude  L^^ 
nine,  it  is  said,  never  put  the  figures 
in  bb  landsci^Ms,  but  left  that  work 
for  Bomib  brother  artist  Now  I  could 
bring  together  material  for  an  article ; 
the  in^iration,  the  picturing  should 
be  mine,  but  John  should  put  in  the 
figures.  In  other  words,  he  should 
polish  it^  write  the  introduction  and 
tiie  ftnUy  and  send  it  out  to  tiie  pub- 
lic, as  the  work  of  ^  m  J  wife  and  L* 

Then  a  question  occurred:  how 
should  we  diyide  the  honors,  suppos- 
iog  such  an  article  should  really  find 
its  way  into  |Hint  f  Would  there  not 
be  material  for  a  standard  quarrel  in 
tlie  fiict  that  neither  could  claim  sole 
proprietorship?  What  would  be  John's 
sensation,  should  any  one  say  to  him : 

*  Mr. ,  I  hare  just  been  reading 

you  wife's  last  article ;  capital  tiling  1 ' 
and,  9iee  vena,  imagine  the  same  thing 
said  of  me.  Could  I  preserre  amiabil- 
ity under  such  circumstances,  and 
would  not  the  result  be,  a  dirorce  in  a 
year,  and  a  fbrious  lawsuit  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  copyright)  John 
certainly  is  magnanimous,  I  thought, 
but  no  one  cares  for  divided  honors, 
and  tiiere  is  that  middle-aged  relation 
of  bis,  with  afigure  like  a  vineg^  cruet, 
and  a  voice  as  acid  as  its  contents,  who 
never  comes  here  for  a  day  without 
doing  her  best  to  set  us  by  the  ears,  and 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  our  married 
life,  when  we  did  not  understand  each 
other  quite  so  well  as  now,  sometimes 
succeeded,  to  her  intense  satis&ction. 

How  she  would  go  about  among  all 
the  Mends  and  relations,  pulling  the' 
poor  articles  to  pieces,  giving  all  the 
fine  bits  to  John  and  the  rubbish  to  me, 
and  hinting  generally  that  my  preten- 
ncms  to  authorship  were  all  very  well, 
but  that  every  one  knew  John  did 
the  work  and  I  looked  out  for  the 
credit 

Here  I  paused.  I  had  been  success- 
ftilly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trouble, 
and  bad  coi\jured  up  so  irritating  a 


picture,  that  actual^  a  small  tmt  had 
left  its  source,  and  was  nmniag  over 
the  bridge  of  my  nose  1 

'John,'  I  said,  *  notwithstanding 
that  I  never  did  know  how  to  bc§hi 
anything  in  an  effective  way,  I  am  still 
detennined  to  write,  and  you  mist 
help  me.' 

Then  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  aad 
told  him  my  plan,  and  the  imagkied 
tribulation  it  had  given  me  in  the  lasl 
ten  minutes. 

*  There  are  too  many  writers  alnadyv 
Helen,'  he  ssid ;  *  every  man  who  can* 
not  see  his  way  clear  through  Ufe— 
every  woman  who  fimdeB  herself  mia- 
understood  and  unappreciated,  wor- 
ries out  a  book  or  poem  or  a  set  of 
essays,  to  picture  their  individual 
wrongs  and  suflhrings,  and  bores  every 
publisher  of  every  magaaine  and  pap« 
of  which  they  have  ever  hesrd,  tBi  he 
is  tormented  into  printing,  or  dies  of 
manuscript  on  the  brain.  I  tell  yooy 
Helen,  we  do  our  share  in  aggravaiting 
the  people  we  meet  daily,  without  tor* 
menting  an  innocent  man,  *  who  nerer 
did  us  any  harm ; '  and  I  £>r  one,  dont 
want  an  extra  sin  on  my  consdenoa. 
Moreover,  I  am  afiraid  it  would  spoil 
you,  should  you  happen  to  succeed. 
Have  you  forgotten  your  old  bkmd 
Angelina  Hobbs?  One  article  ruined 
her  lor  life.  Until  that  poem  got  into 
print  and  was  fevorably  noticed,  sho 
was  as  sensible  as  ordinary  girls,  and 
never  imagined  herself  a  genius.  Since 
then,  there  is  not  an  '  ism '  in  America 
that  she  has  not  taken  up  and  run 
into  the  ground ;  I  have  met  her  in 
every  stage,  from  the  coat  and  pant»* 
loons  of  the  Bloomer  ten  years  ago  to 
the  boopless  old  maid  I  saw  yesterday 
going  into  Dodworth's  Hall  with  tiie 
last  spiritual  p^»er  and  a  spirit  photo^ 
gn^  in  her  hand.  Not  a  literary  man 
or  woman  do  I  know,  who  has  not 
some  crotchet  in  his  or  her  brain,  and 
who  does  not  in  some  way  violate  the 
harmonies  of  life  at  least  once  an  hooz. 
Be  content  as  you  are :  be  satisfied  to 
Uvo  without  seeing  yourself  in  Taa 
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monthly  under  the  ran  I ' 

'  John,*  I  said, '  I  am  raipriaed,  I  am 
aatoniahed  at  the  yiew  you  take  of  the 
caae.  I  dont  deabe  that  publishera 
ahonld  he  tormented  into  thdr  graves ; 
and  if  they  are  all  as  &t  and  rosy  as 
the  two  we  met  the  other  day,  I  think 
joo  can  dismiss  all  lisars  on  that  score. 
Moieovier,  I  beliere  the  world  to  be  bet- 
ter for  every  book  that  is  written,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  may  be.  The  days 
of  the  corsairs  and  giaours,  romantic 
xobbers,  and  devout  murderers,  are 
over :  our  young  ladies  and  our  servuit 
giria  see  no  £ucination  in  the  pages  of 
*  Fatherless  Fanny,'  *  The  Foundling,' 
or  <  The  Mysteries  of  Slabtown.'  Ar- 
thur's stories  and  ten  thousand  others 
of  tiie  same  class  have  taken  their 
place,  and  commonplace  as  they  may 
often  be,  have  brou^t  a  healthier  in- 
fluence into  action.  No  book  written 
witli  an  honest  heart  is  lost ;  no  poem 
or  essay,  however  poor,  fails  to  reach 
some  Biark.  The  printed  page  that  to 
you  or  me  looks  so  barren  and  poor, 
may  carry  to  some  soul  a  message  of 
heading;  may  to  some  eyes  have  the 
light  of  heaven  about  it  And  to  how 
many  aimless  lives,  writing  has  given  a 
purpose  which  otherwise  never  might 
have  entered  it!  John,  I  believe  in 
writing,  and  this  baby  shall  be  taught 
to  put  his  ideas  into  shape  as  soon  as 
he  is  taught  anything  I  I  never  wish 
him  to  settle  down  in  the  belief  that  he 
k  a  genius  and  can  live  on  the  &ct ;  but 
he  shall  write  if  he  can,  and  publish 
too,  if  any  one  will  do  it  for  him.  If 
not^  we  will  have  a  private  printing 
I»re6s  of  our  own,  and  get  up  an  origi- 
nal library  for  our  descendants.' 

*A  genuine  woman's  answer,'  said 
John ;  *  only  one  point  in  it  touching 
upon  my  argument.'  Here  the  baby 
<^pened  his  Uue  eyes  wide.  *  There  1 ' 
said  John;  'just  for  the  present  your 
life  has  a  purpose,  and  we  can  dispense 
with  writing,  at  least  till  that  fellow  is 
WMiidsp  again.  When  you  have  dis- 
poeed  of  him,  we  will  find  out  how 


many  aims  it  is  necessary  for  one  wo* 
man  to  have,  and  what  arrangement  of 
them  it  is  best  to  make.' 

The  baby  stayed  awake  obstinately, 
but  I  was  reconciled  to  the  fact,  for 
our  discussion  might  have  become  hot, 
and  the  writing  ended  for  that  even- 
ing quite  as  effectually  as  the  baby  had 
done  it. 

Night  came  again,  and  this  time 
John  opened  the  rabject,  by  pladng 
before  me  a  large  package  of  toolactip, 
and  a  new  gold  pen. 

'  I  have  brought  some  paper  for  you 
to  spoil,  Helen,'  he  said,  *  for  I  foresaw 
how  it  would  end.  Do  your  best,  and 
I  will  do  mine  in  the  matter  of  begin- 
nings. I  cannot  write  easily,  you 
know,  but  I  can  suggest  and  dictate, 
when  you  wish  it ;  and  you  have  been 
my  amanuensis  for  a  year  and  more,  so 
it  will  all  seem  very  natural' 

He  looked  down,  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
scarred  right  hand  and  its  missing 
fingers,  carried  away  eighteen  months 
before  by  a  rebel  bullet,  and  a  little 
shade  passed  over  his  face. 

'  No,  John,'  I  said, '  don't  look  there 
now ;  look  at  my  two  hands  waiting  to 
do  the  work  of  that,  and  tell  me  if  two 
are  not  better  than  one.  We  will  write 
an  article  which  shall  astonish  the  crit- 
ics, and  bring  letters  from  all  the  mag- 
azLues,  begging  us  to  become  special 
contributors  at  once ;  and  we  will  not 
quarrel  as  to  who  shall  have  the  glory, 
but  make  it  a  joint  matter.  And  now 
I  am  ready  to  begin,  and  propose  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  which  I  wonder 
greatly  no  one  has  taken  up  in  detail 
before.  Your  words  last  evening 
brought  out  some  dormant  ideas.  *  We 
do  our  share  in  aggravating  the  people 
we  meet  daily,'  you  said,  and  I  have 
been  reflecting  upon  the  matter  ever 
since,  till  now  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  opinions  to  the  world.' 

So  saying,  I  arranged  the  table  prop- 
erly, took  out  some  sheets  of  the 
smooth,  white  paper,  filled  my  pen,  and 
waited  for  the  dawning  of  an  idea. 
To  which  it  came  first,  I  shall  not  tell 
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70a.  TbM  mnlti  ave  before  yon: 
wMeh  part  is  John'i,  wldch  mine,  jou 
wfll  nerer  learn  from  ne.  It  will  be  of 
no  avail  for  you  to  write  to  the  editoTB» 
for  ihey  dont  know  eitlier,  and  will 
not  be  told.  It  will  be  a  naeM  exei^ 
case  foir  you  to  diaeect  liie  article,  and 
set  i^Mot  the  maacnline  firom  the  fomi- 
nine  portions.  The  critics  will  for  once 
be  qoite  at  a  loss  howto  abnae  it, prob- 
Mj.  I  foreaee  a  general  distraction 
in  the  minds  <^  onr  readers,  and  already 
hear  onrselTes  daaaed  as  among  one  of 
the  trials  which  I  select  as  the  title  of 
*  Our  Article.' 

BOiCB  OF  THB  ▲eOBAYATIOHS  OF  LIYIIIO. 

Two  thirds  of  life  in  the  aggregate 
are  made  up  a£  aggrayati<»is.  They 
begin  with  our  beginning,  and  only 
cease  with  onr  ending;  perhaps,  if 
good  Calvinists  speak  the  troth,  not 
even  then,  for,  according  to  their  bdief; 
the  aonls  in  tofment  look  always  upon 
the  bleaeed  in  heayen,  and  this  sorely 
is  the  most  horrible  q>ecies  of  aggraya- 
tion  oyer  devised  by  man  or  fiend. 

From  the  i^e  when  the  air  first  fills 
the  longs  in  the  infant  screams  at 
the  new  sensation,  to  the  day  when 
fingers  press  down  the  resisting  lids 
and  stnughten  the  stiffening  Hmbs,  we 
are  forced  to  meet  and  to  bear  all  man- 
ner of  aggravations  in  nine  tenths  of 
oor  daily  life. 

Has  it  ever  occoned  to  any  of  yoo 
what  an  amoont  of  onnecessary  sufier- 
bg  an  infont  endoiies,  and  have  yoo 
erer  watched  the  operations  it  ondeiv 
goes  daily,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
finning  of  this  feet  f  If  not,  an  inez- 
haostibk  field  of  inquiry  lies  open  be- 
fore yoo,  and  after  a  week's  observation 
of  bandages  loUed  till  the  flesh  actoally 
squeaks— of  pins  stock  in  and  left,  where 
yoo  know  they  will  prick— of  smother- 
inga  in  blankets  and  ganrotings  with 
bibs— of  trottings  for  the  wind  and 
poondings  for  the  stomadi  ache— of 
"WakingB  up  to  show  to  visitors,  and 
pMngs  to  sleep  when  sleep  is  at  the 
oth«  end  of  tiie  land  of  Nod,  and  will 


not  be  induced  to  come  under  any  dr- 
comstances — of  rockings  and  tossings 
—of  boiling  catnip  tea  and  smooth 
horrible  castor  oil  poored  down  the 
onsospectLQg  throat — after  a  week  of 
soch  observations,  I  say,  yoo  will  de- 
cide with  me  that  the  baby's  life  is  only 
a  series  of  aggravations,  imd  feel  aston- 
ished the  bills  of  infont  mortality  do 
not  dooble  and  treble. 

As  years  round  out  the  little  Hfe,  the 
hands,  reaching  out  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  find  themselves  pushed 
back  on  all  sidesw  The  dearest  wishes 
are  made  light  ot^  the  most  earnest  de- 
sires slighted,  the  most  sacred  thoughts 
ridiculed,  till  one  nuurels  that  men  can 
grow  up  anything  but  devils.  In  the 
path  where  Gail  Hamilton's  feet  have 
trod  I  need  not  follow,  for  she  has  told 
us  what  these  ^  Happiest  Days '  are,  in 
better  words  than  my  pen  can  find.  It 
wanned  my  heart  as  I  read  hear  protest 
against  the  platitudes  concerning  child- 
hood and  its  various  imagined  delights. 
Mentally  I  shook  hands,  for  she  ex- 
pressed my  ideas  so  ftilly,  that  the 
notes  I  had  long  ago  jotted  down  upon 
the  subject  I  committed  at  once  to  the 
fiames,  satisfied  I  never  could  do  any 
better,  and  might  possibly  do  very 
much  worse. 

I  believe  that  the  major  part  of  sour- 
tempered,  perversely  wTong-headed| 
and  unhappily  disposed  people,  of  hot- 
headed fanatics,  victims  to  one  idea,  of 
once  noble  souls  who  sink  themselves 
in  sensuality,  and  so  go  down  to  death, 
and  of  all  the  sad  cases  one  hears  and 
reads  of  day  after  day  and  year  aftes 
year,  are  made  so  through  unceasing 
aggravation  at  the  most  impressible 
time  of  Ufe.  Do  any  of  you  who  may 
be  my  readers  know  of  half  a  dozen 
happy  fkmiHes  in  your  circle  of  Mends 
and  acquaintance?  Do  you  know  of 
half  a  dozen  where  boys  prefer  home 
and  their  sisters  to  the  streets,  or 
where  girls  do  not  court  tiie  most  un- 
inviting boy  in  preference  to  their  owm 
brothers? 

One  would  almoft  imagine  epite  had 
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been  tbe  feeling  implanted  in  all  hcmm, 
M  they  look  at  the  priyate  pinch  ex- 
changed between  John  and  James,  the 
£ioe  made  b j  Mary  at  which  Martha 
criea  and  is  slapped  by  way  of  adljnst- 
ing  matters,  and  the  general  leAisal  of 
requests  made  to  fiither  and  mother, 
whether  reasonable  or  not  My  own 
childhood  was  modenitely  happy,  and 
yet  I  recall  now  the  sense  of  bnming 
indignation  I  sometimes  suffered  at 
wrongs  done  me,  which  the  child^s  sense 
of  justice  told  me  were  wrongs,  and 
which  I  now  know  to  haye  been  so. 
Children  are  themselyes  one  of  the  ag- 
grayattons  of  liying,  but  it  is  because 
we  do  not  know  how  to  treat  tiiem.  I 
look  for  a  time  when  eyery  father  shall 
be  just,  eyery  mother  reasonable  as 
well  as  loying;  when  children  shall 
neither  be  flogged  up  the  way  of  life  as 
in  times  past,  or  coaxed  up  with  sugar- 
plums as  in  times  present,  but,  seeing 
with  clear  eyes  the  straight  path,  shall 
walk  in  it  with  joy,  and  finish  their 
course  with  r^oicing. 

Another  aggrayation,  and  not  a 
minor  one  either  it  strikes  me,  is  the 
summary  way  in  which  youth  is  put 
down  by  middle-aged  and  aged  people. 
Youthful  emoti(ms  are  '  bosh  and  twad- 
dle,' youthful  ideas,  'crude,  sir,  yery 
crude  1 '  and  youthM  attempts  to  be 
and  to  do  something  in  the  world 
frowned  at,  as  if  action  of  any  sort,  saye 
inaction,  before  forty,  were  an  outrage 
on  humanity,  and  an  insult  to  the  Cre- 
ator. 

How  fares  it  with  young  professional 
men  during  the  first  ten  years  of  their 
career?  They  hope  and  wait,  doubt 
and  wait,  curse  and  wait,  labor  to  wait, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  wheezmg  old 
lawyer,  with  no  more  enthusiasm  than 
a  brickbat,  takes  the  cases  which  Jus- 
tice, if  she  were  not  blind,  would  haye 
sent  to  his  stanring  younger  brethren, 
and  pockets  fiit  fees,  a  tenth  of  which 
irould  haye  lifted  loads  from  many  a 
heayy  heart  An  eld  &mily  phyddan, 
an  old  minister,  an  old  lawyer,  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  and  haye  a  yariety 


of  pleasant  aasocistioas  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  oyer  ta 
the  young  aspiiant  who  itqw  in  to  tdke 
their  place ;  yet  because  Dr.  Jones,  aged 
sixty-eight,  carried  us  safely  threu|^ 
the  measles,  does  it  follow  that  Dr. 
Smith,  aged  twenty-eight,  cannot  do 
the  same  for  our  children  f 

Because  for  thirty  years  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Holdfest  has  preadied  upon  Section, 
and  justification  by  feith,  is  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Holeman  to  be  set  down  as  pre- 
sumptuously progressiye,  because  he 
suggests  woriEs  as  a  test  of  the  feith  we 
profess,  and  yentures  to  speak  of  €k>d, 
not  as  the  stem  Deity  who  commands 
us  all  to  be  afraid  of  Him,  and  who 
drops  lost  souls  into  the  pit  with  a 
calm  satisfaction,  but  as  the  loying 
Father  of  the  wc^d,  who  wills  that  all 
men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
His  truth. 

It  is  well  for  the  old  to  ^ye  us  their 
experience,  well  for  the  young  to  listen, 
but  eyery  man  and  eyery  woman  Uyea 
a  life  of  their  own,  whidi  the  widest 
experience  cannot  touch  at  all  points^ 
No  two  natures  haye  ey^^een  noreyer 
can  be  exactly  alike ;  nffrules  of  the 
past  can  form  the  present  in  the  same 
mould.  Giris  and  boys,  young  men 
and  women,  must  'see  the  folly 'for 
themselyes,  and  all  the  adyiee  and 
warning  of  all  the  ancestcns  under 
heayen  cannot  preyent  it  Therefoiei 
O  middle-aged  aunt,  or  white-haired 
grandparent,  aggrayate  by  unceasiii^ 
adyiee,  if  you  will,  but  be  not  aggrs- 
yated  if  it  isn't  taken.  Reflect  as  to 
how  folly  yon  ayailed  yoursdf  of  tlie 
experience  of  your  grandparents  when 
you  were  young,  and  then  m^ke  your 
demands  accordingly.  Tel)  the  young 
the  story  of  your  life  as  a  story,  and 
they  will  listen  and  mayhi^  profit; 
giye  it  as  adyiee,  and  you  shall  see 
them  keep  as  fer  off  as  drcnmstances 
will  admit  It  is  my  fixed  belief  that 
until  the  people  in  the  world  haia 
learned  how  to  hold  their  tongues,  it 
will  be  entirely  useless  to  read  Dr. 
Gumming;  beHeye  in  the  Qreat  Mb- 
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ulalion  as  much  m  you  please,  for  it  is 
•boat  OS  all  day  long,  bat  don't  look 
out  for  the  MilTenninm,  which  I  think 
win  oonsiBt  entirely  in  people^s  mind- 
ing their  own  business. 

In  the  inability  or  anwiUingness  of 
pec^le  to  let  other  people  akme,  may 
be  sommed  np  all  the  aggrayatioa  of 
liTing.  The  bane  of  my  life  has  been 
never  being  let  alone.  People  seem  to 
think  they  haye  come  into  the  world 
with  a  special  missicm  to  give  mead- 
Tioe,  and  from  my  babyhood  np,  I  have 
never  been  allowed  to  carry  ont  the 
best-arranged  plan  of  operation,  without 
interference.  As  each  man  and  woman 
is  the  representatiye  of  a  certain  class, 
loondade  others  have  had  the  same 
ezpmence  with  myself;  and  there  Ib  a 
gloomy  satiB&ction'  in  reflecting  that 
there  are  many  who  have  been  made  as 
essentially  uncomfortable  as  L  The 
result  has  been,  I  have  come  to  the  un- 
alterable determination  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  either  advise  any- 
body or  receive  it  myself  where  it  can 
be  avoided.  If  it  is  ordained  that  I 
am  to  make  a  fool  of  myself^  it  shall  be 
done  on  my  own  responsibility,  and 
not  with  the  assistance  Of  meddling 
friends — though  if  they  have  any  desire 
to  take  the  credit  of  it,  I  shall  make  no 
objections  whatever.  I  doubt  if  they 
w3L  The  longer  I  live  in  the  world, 
the  dearer  appears  the  foct  that  half 
at  least  of  our  unhappiness  is  unneces- 
■ffy.  We  seem  perversely  bent  on  tor- 
menting and  being  tormented.  We 
visit  people  for  whom  we  do  not  care 
one  straw,  because  our  position  in  so- 
ciety or  our  interests  demand  it.  We 
•acriiSce  our  own  judgment  to  the 


whims  of  others  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, and  almost  ignore  our  own  ca. 
pacity  in  the  eagerness  to  agree  with 
everybody.  We  suffer  because  a  rich 
snob  snubs  us,  and  agonize  over  unfo- 
vorable  remarks  made  concerning  our 
abilities  or  standing.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  No  man  can  find 
a  substitute  when  he  lies  a-dying ; — ^why 
should  all  his  years  be  spent  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  find  a  substitute  for 
living!  An  endless  dependence  upon 
the  opinions,  the  whims,  the  prejudices 
of  others,  is  the  bane  of  living,  and  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind,  made  so  oftener 
by  education  than  natore. 

When  the  young  forget  to  abuse  the 
old,  and  the  old  to  run  down  the 
young;  when  motheis-in-law  cease  to 
hate  their  daughters-in-law,  and  to 
imiMt>ve  all  opportunities  for  sowing 
strife;  when  wives  take  pains  to  un- 
derstand their  husbands,  and  husbands 
decide  that  woman  nature  is  worth 
studying;  when  women  can  remem- 
ber to  be  charitable  to  other  women ; 
when  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  read  as  it 
is  written,  and  not  *Do  unto  others 
as  y^  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
you ; '  when  justice  and  truth  rule  men, 
rather  than  unreason  and  petty  q>ite, 
then  the  aggravation  of  living  will  die 
a  natural  death,  and  the  world  become 
as  comfortable  an  abiding  place  as  its 
inhabitants  need  desire. 

IHll  then,  hope  and  wait  live  the 
life  God  gives  us,  as  purely  and  truly 
as  you  know  how.  Have  some  fiiith 
in  human  nature,  but  more  in  €k>d,  and 
wait  his  own  good  time  for  the  perfect 
life,  not  to  be  reached  here,  but  here- 
after. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  WOOD. 

If  the  same  soil  the  fiunily  of  iMtB 

Bpring  up,  and,  like  a  band  of  broHien,  grow 

In  the  same  sun,  while  from  their  leafy  lips 

Comes  not  the  fidntest  whisper  of  dissent 

Because  of  yaiions  girth  and  grain  and  hue. 

The  oak  flings  not  his  acorns  at  the  elm ; 

The  white  birch  shrinks  not  from  the  swarthy  ash ; 

The  green  plume  of  tiie  jnne  nods  to  the  shrub ; 

The  loftiest  monarch  of  the  realm  of  wood 

Spares  not  his  crown  in  elemental  storms, 

But  shares  the  blows  with  trees  of  humbler  growth. 

And  stretches  forth  his  arms  to  saye  their  fiJl. 

Wild  flowers  festoon  the  feet  of  all  alike ; 

Green  mosses  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  all ; 

Sweet  birds  pour  out  their  songs  on  every  bough ; 

Clouds  drop  baptismal  showers  of  rain  on  each, 

And  the  broad  sun  floods  eyery  leaf  with  light 

Behold  them  clad  in  Autumn^s  golden  pomp-^ 

Their  rich  magnificence,  of  different  dyes, 

More  beautiful  than  royal  robes,  and  crowns 

Of  emperors  on  coronation  day. 

But  the  deserted  nest  in  silence  sways 

like  a  sad  heart  beneath  a  royal  scarf; 

And  the  red  tint  upon  the  maple  leayes 

Is  colored  like  the  fields  where  fell  our  brayes 

In  hurricanes  of  fiame  and  leaden  halL 

I  loye  to  gaze  up  at  the  grand  old  trees ; 

Their  branches  point  like  hope  to  Heayen  serene ; 

Their  roots  point  to  the  silent  world  thaf  s  dead ; 

Their  grand  old  trunks  hold  towns  and  fleets  for  us. 

And  cots  and  cofSns  for  the  race  unborn. 

When  at  their  feet  their  predecessors  fell, 

Spring  coyered  their  remains  with  mourning  moes, 

And  wrote  their  epitaph  in  pale  wood  flow^v. 

And  Summer  gaye  ripe  berries  to  the  birds 

To  stay  and  sing  their  sad  sweet  requiem ; 

And  Autumn  rent  the  garments  of  the  trees 

That  stood  mute  mourners  in  a  field  of  grayes, 

And  Winter  wrapped  ^em  in  a  winding  sheet 

They  seemed  like  giants  sleeping  in  their  shrouds. 
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Oastui  or  jAiroimo, 
WaduMday,  Ma^f  27<A,  lltt. 

I  HAD  hoped  too  much  t  He  is  go- 
ing, and  the  memory  of  the  past  will 
lender  the  days  to  come  yery  sad.  I 
knew  that  Monday  was  an  unlucky 
day:  since  my  maid  gaye  me  such  a 
fn^X  by  announcing  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  princes,  all  has  gone 
Irom  bad  to  worse. 

The  huntsman  who  brought  me  the 
bouquet  from,  the  prince,  told  me,  in 
his  name,  that  he  too  was  forced  to  de- 
part Wiih  great  difficulty  could  he 
inyent  %  pretext  for  remaining  three 
days  after  his  brothers  left.  Theee  three 
days  will  not  expire  until  to-morrow, 
and  yet  he  leayes  me  to-day ;  he  must 
go,  and  can  no  longer  delay.  The  king 
has  sent  an  express  £>r  him,  with  an 
order  to  return  aa  soon  as  possible. 
He  will  leaye  in  one  half  hour,  and 
I  do  not  know  when  we  can  meet 
again.  Ah  I  how  soon  happiness  passes 
awayl    .... 

Bunday,  June  1th, 

It  is  now  two  weeks  since  the  prince 
royal  left  me;  he  has  sent  two  ex- 
jnesses,  and  slipped  two  notes  for  me 
under  coyer  to  the  prince  palatine. 
But  what  is  a  letter  ?  ....  An  un- 
finished thought — it  soothes  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  cannot  calm.  A  letter  can 
neyer  replace  eyen  a  few  seconds  of  per- 
sonal intercourse;  he  has  left  me  his 
portrait;  I  am  sure  eyery  one  would 
think  it  like  him;  but  foe  me,  it  is 
merely  a  shred  of  inanimate  canyas.  It 
has  his  features,  but  it  is  not  he,  and 

has  not  his  expression I  haye 

him  much  better  in  my  memory. 

AH  consolation  is  denied  me,  for  I 
win  not  reply  to  his  letters;  this  re- 
straint I  haye  imposed  upon  myself;  I 
am  sure  that  my  hand  would  become 
motionless  as  the  dold  marble  were  I  to 


write  to  the  man  I  loye  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  aunt,  my  elder  sister, 
and  my  parents.  I  told  the  prince 
royal  that  he  could  neyer  haye  a  letter 
from  me  until  I  was  his  wife.  This  is 
a  great  sacrifice,  but  I  haye  promised 
my  God  that  I  will  accomplish  it 

Since  his  departure,  time  weighs 
upon  me  as  a  continue  torture.  Dur^ 
ing  the  first  few  days  I  wandered 
about  as  if  bereft  of  reason ;  I  could 
not  fix  my  thoughts,  or  apply  myself 
to  any  occupation.  The  illness  of  the 
princess  has  restored  some  energy  to 
my  soul.  The  injwrj  to  her  foot,  whidi 
she  at  first  neglected,  has  become  yery 
serious ;  during  three  days  she  had  a 
burning  ieyer,  which  threatened  her 
life.  My  ang^h  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  I  am  sure  I  could  not  haye  been 
more  uneasy  had  it  been  my  sister  or 
one  of  my  parents.  I  scarcely  thought 
of  the  prince  royal  during  the  whole 
of  those  three  days ;  and  what  is  most 
strange,  I  no  longer  regretted  his  ab- 
sence ;  if  he  had  been  here,  I  could  not 
haye  deyoted  myself  so  entirely  to  the 
princess.  The  idea  of  her  death  was 
terrible  to  me,  for,  notwithstanding  all 
tiie  arguments  of  the  prince  royal  and 
of  the  Princes  Lubomirski,  I  feel  my- 
self yery  culpable  in  haying  withheld 
my  confidence  from  her ;  if  she  suspects 
the  truth,  she  has  eyery  reason  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  perfidy.  ....  There  is 
in  this  world  but  one  inconsolable  eyil, 
and  that  is  the  torture  of  a  bad  con- 
science— ^remorse.    .... 

I  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  repair 
my  wrongs  toward  the  princess,  to  fell 
at  her  feet  and  confess  my  feult,  but 
when  I  saw  her  in  danger,  I  felt  as  if 
hell  itself  were  menacing  me,  and  as  if 
I  must  be  fereyer  crashed  under  the 
weight  of  an  eternal  remorse.    •  •  •  • 
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Anoiher  fhoagfat  too  has  distressed  me 
to  the  yery  bottom  of  my  soul !  My 
parents  aie  adyanced  in  yean;  if  I 
should  lose  them  before  I  haye  con- 
fessed my  secret  to  ^ihem  1  It  is  writ- 
ten aboye  that  I  am  to  know  eyery  sor- 
row! Heayen  has  cruelly  tried  me, 
but  to-day  a  ray  of  pity  seems  to  haye 
fidlen  upon  my  miserable  fate.  The 
princess  is  steadily  improying,  and  I 
haye  receiyed  good  news  from  Malea- 
10  w ;  I  breathe  again. 

Were  the  king  to  giye  his  consent  to 
our  marriage,  I  could  not  be  happier 
than  I  was  on  hearing  from  the  ytijA- 
dan's  own  mouth  that  the  princess  was 
out  of  danger.  ....  I  will  then  be 
able  to  open  my  heart  to  her  I  Ahl 
my  God  1  if  this  painful  dissimulation 
weighs  so  heayily  upon  me,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  the  prince  royal,  who  is 
deceiying  his  ikther,  his  king,  and 
offsnding  him  by  a  misplaced  a£fee- 
tionl 

Why  did  not  these  reflections  present 
themselyet  to  me  before?  Why  did 
I  not  show  him  the  abyss  into  which 
we  were  about  to  frill  f  ....  My 
hi^)pineBS  then  blinded  me,  and  now  I 
can  fiuicy  no  condition  which  I  would 
not  prefer  to  my  own.  ....  I  feel 
humiliated  by  my  imprudence.  Did 
I  not,  with  ihe  whole  strength  of  my 
wishes  and  desires  draw  upon  me  this 
yery  loye  so  dear  to  my  heart  and  so 
fiital  to  my  repose!  My  pride  has 
lost  me ;  and  that  pride  is  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  which  I  haye  ik)  longer 
strength  to  subdue.  Oh  1  I  must  in- 
deed blame  our  little  Matthias  I  It 
was  he  who  first  awoke  such  ambitious 
dreams  within  my  souL 

Happy  Barbara  1  If  I  only,  like  her, 
loyed  a  man  of  rank  equal  to  my  own ! 
But  no,  I  am  not  of  good  fedth  with 
myself:  the  prince  royal's  position 
dazzled  me.  Ahl  how  merciful  is 
heayen  to  coyer  our  innermost  thoughts 
with  an  impenetrable  yell  I  Alasl 
God  pardons  the  defects  in  our  frail 
humanity  sooner  than  we  ourselyes 
canl 


I  left  the  princess  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  must  now  return  to  her ;  she  loyet 
so  to  haye  me  with  her  I  And  indeed, 
no  one  can  wait  upon  her  as  weU  as 
myself  I  feel  happy  when  sitting  at 
her  bedside ;  I  regain  courage  when  I 
think  that  I  am  useful  to  her,  and  I 
feel  a  kind  of  joy  in  finding  that  my 
heart  is  not  occupied  by  one  sentimeirt 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Oaitlb  of  OroLB,  Thoradfty,  Jitm  ISC*. 

The  princess  has  entirely  recoyered, 
and  we  haye  been  three  days  at  Opoleu 
I  was  sorry  to  leaye  Janowiec,  for  all 
around  me  bore  liie  impress  of  Ms 
presence.  In  his  last  letter,  he  an- 
nounces a  yery  sad  piece  of  news :  he 
is  forced  to  pass  two  months  in  his 
duchy  of  Oourland.  He  will  endeayor 
to  see  me  before  he  goes ;  but  will  h« 
succeed?  Two  months!  how  many 
centuries,  when  one  must  wait  1 

We  haye  had  seyeral  yisitors  fWnn 
Warsaw;  among  others,  Adam  Era- 
sinski.  Bishop  of  Eamieniec ;  he  is  in 
eyery  way  estimable,  and  uniyersally 
esteemed!  All  speak  of  the  change 
in  the  prince  royal:  he  is  pale  and 
sad,  and  files  the  world.  The  king 
himself  is  uneasy  concerning  his  son, 
and  it  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of  all  this 
woe.  Is  loye  then  a  neyer-ending 
source  of  sorrow  ?  He  sufien  for  me^ 
and  his  sufiering  is  my  most  cruel  tor- 
ment  They  say  too  that  I  am 

changed,  and  belieye  me  ill :  the  good 
princess  attributes  my  pallor  to  the  ^ 
nights  I  haye  watched  by  her  side. 
Her  manifestations  of  interest  pierce 
my  heart  1  When  shall  I  be  at  peace 
with  my  conscience  ? 

Saturday,  Juiy  UM. 
Like  a  flash  of  lightiiing  has  a  single 
ray  of  happiness  shone  out  and  then 
disappeared.  He  came  here  to  see  me, 
but  could  remain  only  two  hours. 
Last  Wednesday  he  left  Warsaw,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  Oourland,  but,  send- 
ing his  carriages  before  him  on  the 
way  to  the  north,  he  turned  aside  and 
hai^^ined  here.    His  court  awaited  him 
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at  Biatystok,  and  lie  was  forced  to 
tnrtA  oight  and  day  to  ayoid  Bospi- 
don.  I  saw  bim  for  ao  short  a  time 
that  those  few  happy  moments  seem 
only  a  dream.  He  was  obliged  to  as- 
some  his  hnntsman^s  dress  in  order  to 
gain   admittance   imknown   into   the 


No  one  penetrated  his  disgnise,  and 
no  one  except  the  prince  palatine  was 
cognizant  of  onr  interview.  He  spoke 
to  me,  he  gaye  me  repeated  assorances 
of  his  lore,  and  restored  to  me  my 
dearest  hopes ;  had  he  not  done  so,  I 
§bA  I  should  have  died  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  months.  Three 
monUis  is  thsTery  least  that  he  can 
remain  at  Ifittan.  How  many  days, 
how  many  boors,  how  many  minutes 
in  those  three  months!  I  coold  be 
more  resigned  were  I  alcme  to  suffer ; 
but  he  is  so  unhappy  at  our  separa- 
tion! 

ThimdAy,  Ssptembtr  Sd 

I  haye  neglected  my  journal  during 
nearly  two  months.  Good  and  eyil, 
an  passes  in  this  world.  My  days  haye 
been  sad  and  monotonous,  but  they 
are  gone,  and  their  flight  brings  me 
nearer  to  my  happiness.  The  prince 
royal  assures  me  in  all  his  letters  that 
he  will  return  in  October.  I  was  crazy 
with  joy  to-day  when  I  found  the  leaves 
were  falling :  I  am  charmed  with  this 
foretaste  of  autumn.  We  will  leave  for 
Warsaw  in  a  very  few  days. 

A  new  incident  has  lately  come  to 
pass :  a  very  brilliant  match  has  been 
oflEered  for  me,  and  the  princess,  who 
loves  me  twice  as  well  since  I  nursed 
her  through  her  illness,  after  haying 
concerted  the  marriage  with  my  parents 
and  tiie  Bishop  of  Eamieniec,  hoped  to 
win  my  consent.  I  was  forced  to  bear 
her  anger  and  reproaches,  and  worse 
titan  all  tiiat,  the  bitter  allusions  which 

she  made  to  the  prince  royal 

To  satisfy  my  parents,  I  was  obliged 
to  humiliate  myself^  and  write  a  letter 
of  excuse ;  my  mother  deigned  to  send 
me  a  reply  flUed  with  sorrow,  but  with- 
out anger.    She  ends  her  letter  by  say- 


ing :  *  Parents  who  send  their  childreB 
away  ftom  them,  must  expect  to  find 
them  rebellious  to  their  wilL' 

My  -poor  mother !  She  still  gives  mt 
her  sacred  blessing,  and  assures  me  of 
nty  lM;her*s  forgiveness!  Ah!  I  pur- 
chase yery  dearly  my  ftiture  hiypiasss 
and  greatness ! 

We  returned  to  Warsaw  several  days 
ago.  Ah  I  witii  what  joy  did  I  find 
myself  once  more  here ;  how  beautilbl 
tiiis  city  is !  Here  I  will  often  see  Hie 
prince  royal  He  assures  me  in  his  lasl 
letter  that  he  will  return  by  the  first 
of  October ;  I  have  then  only  one  week 
to  wait;  without  this  hope  I  should 
no  longer  have  any  desire  to  liva 
Nothing  now  gives  me  any  pleasure. 
Dress  tires  and  annoys  me,  visits  and 
assemblies  weary  me  to  death;  every 
person  whom  I  meet  seems  to  me  a 
scrutinizing  judge ;  I  fiin^  that  all  are 
pitying  or  blaming  me.  Especially  do 
I  fear  the  women  of  my  acquaintance ; 
they  are  not  indulgent,  because  they 
are  never  disinterested;  th^  are  no 
better  pleased  with  another  woman's 
good  fortune  than  they  are  with  her 
beauty  and  agreeability 

Even  yesterday,  with  what  cruelty 

Madame ,  but   I   will  not  write 

her  name — questioned  me!  She  en- 
joyed my  conftision;  I  was  aLmosi 
ready  to  weep,  and  she  was  delighted. 
In  the  presence  of  fifty  persons,  she  re- 
venged herself  for  what  is  caUed  fftf 
triwm§^  but  what  I  consider  the  most 
ioered  happinesi.  Ah  I  how  deq)ly  she 
wounded  me!  I  almost  hate  her. 
....  This  feeling  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  tortnent  of  my  souL 
The  prince  palatine  took  pity  on  me, 
and  came  to  my  aid ;  may  Qod  reward 
him  t  In  every  difficult  crisis  he  is  ^- 
ways  near  with  his  active  and  pow- 
erflil  friendship.  He  would  be  quite 
perfect,  if  he  only  understood  me  a 
little  better;  but  when  I  weep  and  show 
my  sorrow,  he  laughs  and  calls  me  a 
child I  cannot  tell  him  every- 
thing. 
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HebM  eoiiie,nd  I  h«?e  ma 
be  if  quite  weD,  sad  jet  I  amnoi  hasp- 
pj.  I  WW  him  amid  %  crowd  of  in- 
diUbeni  peo|^ ;  and  when  my  feelings 
iaq^eDed  me  to  nm  and  meet  him  in 
the  palace  eoort,  I  was  foioed  to  remain 
bj  mj  w<n^  table  and  wait  imtil  be 
came  into  tbe  saloon,  wben  be  of  oonrse 
flist  ssfaited  the  princem,  sad  my  only 
consolation  consisted  in  being  able  to 
make  bim  a  fonnal  and  vcj  leretenoe. 
B«t  be  is  come,  and  all  most  now  go 
well 

0«M«rlStt. 

Grest  Ck>d  1  bow  sweet  sie  the  words 
to  which  I  bare  just  giyen  utterance ! 
Happy,  a  thonssnd  times  hsppy,  is  the 
woman  who  can  promise  with  all  her 
heart  to  gire  her  hand  dnring  her 
whole  life  to  him  whom  she  lores  I 
The  fomrth  of  Norember  is  the  princess 
birthday.  He  desires,  he  demands, 
that  this  may  be  the  day  of  our  holy 
^  onion  1  He  made  me  swear  by  my 
Ood,  and  by  my  parents,  that  I  would 
no  longer  oppoM  his  wishes;  he  said 
be  would  donbt  my  affection  if  I  still 
hesitated.  His  tears  and  prayers  oyer- 
came  me;  encouraged  by  the  advice 
of  the  prince  palatine,  I  promised  all 
be  desired,  and  already  do  I  repent  my 
weakness.  But  he— he  was  happy 
when  he  left  me.    .... 

He  wished  our  marriage  to  be  kept 
secret  flrom  my  parents,  as  it  must  be 
during  some  time  from  the  rest  of  the 
world;  he  desired  that  the  Princes 
I^bomirski  should  be  our  only  wit- 
newes  and  our  only  confidants ;  but  I 
opposed  this  project  with  all  my 
strength ;  I  eyen  threatoned  him  with 
becoming  a  nun  rather  than  play  so 
guilty  a  part  toward  my  parents.  He 
finally  yielded:  he  is  so  kind  to  me. 
It  was  then  decided  that  I  should 
write  to  my  parents,  and  that  he  would 
add  a  postscript  to  my  letter. 

AtfirstI  felt  gratoftiltobim  fi^rhis 
submission ;  but  with  a  little  more  re- 
flection I  felt  offended.  Is  it  not  he 
who  should  write  to  my  parente  t    Is 


it  not  tbns  tlmt  SMk  sAixB  are  tamr 
dnctedt  Alaa,  yes ;  but  oa^  when  one 
weds  an  equal  1  It  is  a  prince,  a  psnea 
of  the  blood  royal  who  Mgn$  to  unite 
hiBf<jf  to  me  1    He  then  does  me  a 

fivr<Hr  in  wedding   me. This 

thought  hss  beoome  so  Intter  that  I 
was  on  the  p<nnt  of  retracting ;  but  it 
is  too  late,  for  I  haye  giyen  my  word. 

I  must  now  write  to  my  parente ;  I 
must  confess  to  them  the  loye  which 
I  haye  so  long  kept  a  secret  firom  them. 
Ahl  bow  wicked  they  wiU  think  mel 
I  haye  been  wanting  in  oonftdence  to- 
ward the  best  of  mothers.  ....  My 
God!  inq[Mre  me;  giye  me  courage  I 
A  criminal  dragged  before  his  judges 
could  not  tremble  more  than  I  do  i 

Thursday,  October  2ltf. 

The  prince  palatine's  confidential 
chamberlain  has  already  left  for  Males- 
80W.  I  am  yery  well  satisfied  with  my 
letter ;  but  the  prince  royal  finds  fault 
with  it,  and  says  it  is  too  humble ;  I,  in 
my  turn,  found  his  postscript  altogether 
too  royaL  I  was  about  to  tell  him  so, 
when  the  prince  palatine  stopped  me. 

What  will  my  parente  say  f  Perhaps 
they  will  refttse  their  consent,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  during  the 
last  few  days,  the  sense  of  my  own  dig- 
nity has  been  stronger  than  my  yanity 
or  my  desire  for  greatness.  This  eyent 
seems  to  me  quite  ordinary :  it  is  true 
he  is  the  prince  royal,  Duke  of  Cour- 
land,  and  will  perhaps  one  day  be  King; 
of  Poland,  but  if  he  has  not  my  father^s 
consent,  it  is  he  who  is  not  my  equaL 

If  no  opposition  is  made  to  my  mar- 
riage, I  ardently  desire  that  it  may  be 
the  parish  priest  of  Maleszow  who  will 
giye  us  the  nuptial  benediction;  the 
prince  palatine  has  promised  me  to  do 
all  he  can ;  at  least,  he  will  be  the  rep- 
resentatiye  of  my  parents,  and  will  con- 
fer a  small  degree  of  propriety  upon 
the  ceremony.  Barbara^s  destiny  is 
eyer  in  my  thoughts  I  I  deemed  her 
wishes  yery  modest  when  she  said  to 
me :  *  Strive  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am  1  * 
Alas  I  her  happiness  is  immense,  when 
I  compare  it  with  mine !    .  «  .  . 
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]fyparail^«iswerhaA«Riyed;  they 
giro  «s  Hieir  ULesniig  and  wish  me 
nndli  happinefls;  but  the  tendemeeB 
Iboj  ezpreflB  towajrd  me  is  not  like 
fliat  obtained  andmeiited by  Barb«ra. 
ThkiBJiiflt;  I  suffer,  bat  have  no  right 
to  oonqdain.  The  prince  royal  e^fMct- 
ed  to  leceiye  an  especial  letter  ad- 
dwsBod  to  himself;  but  my  parents 
hsfte  not  written  to  him.  He  is  piqued, 
asd  conyeraed  a  long  time  with  the 
prince  palatine  on  the  pride  of  certain 
Poliah  nobles. 

I  feel  more  traaqvil  since  my  parents 
know  our  secret;  my  heart  is  reliered 
from  a  most  cniel torment  Hyparants 
promise  not  to  rereal  oar  marriage 
without  the  prince  royal's  consent;  one 
may  see  in  their  letter  both  joy  and 
soiprise ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  sadness 
In  my  mother's  expressions  which 
touches  me  deeply.    She  says : 

<  If  you  are  unhappy,  I  will  not  be 
iMponsible  kx  it;  if  you  are  happy 
(and  I  shall  never  cease  to  beg  this 
blessing  of  God  in  my  prayers),  I  will 
rqoioe,  but  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  I  had  no  part  in  contributing  to 
your  feUdty.'    .... 

These  words  are  almost  illegible,  for 
I  have  nearly  efbced  them  with  my 
learL 

The  curate  firom  Maleezo  w  will  arrive 
next  week,  and  we  will  be  married  im- 
mediately after.  The  prince  palatine 
has  had  the  necessary  papers  prepared, 
and  no  <me  has  any  suspicion.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  my  marriage  \b  so 
near.  ....  No  preparations  will  be 
made  for  me;  all  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  When  Bar- 
bara married,  she  had  no  reason  to 
hide  herself;  all  Maleszow  was  in  comr 
motion  on  her  account. 

If  I  could  only  see  the  prince  royal,  I 
should  feel  consoled.  But  sometimes 
two  whole  days  pass  by  without  any 
possibility  of  meeting  him.  He  is 
afraid  of  exciting  the  king's  su^icLons, 
and  still  more,  those  of  Bruhl;  he 
avoids  me  at  aU  public  assemblies^  and 


comes  less  fteqoentiy  to  the  prince 
palatine's.  To  all  these  painftil  necessi- 
ties dfmy  position  must  I  submit. 

Yesterday  evening,  at  Madame  Mos- 
Vynska's  $oiHe^  I  accidentally  overheard 
ft  conversation  which  pained  me  deeply. 
A  goitieman  whom  I  did  not  know, 
said  to  his  neighbor :  '  But  the  Starost- 
ine  Erasinska  is  terribly  changed  I' 
The  answer  was :  *  That  is  not  at  all 
astonishing,  for  the  poor  young  giri  u 
madly  in  love  with  the  prince  royal, 
and  ha  is  somewhat  ci^fMicious;  when 
he  sees  a  pretty  woman,  he  falls  in  love 
with  her  immediately,  and  now  he  is 
all  devotion  to  Madame  Potocka,  and 
has  eyes  for  no  one  but  her.' 

I  am  sure  the  prince  pretends  to  be 
occupied  with  other  women  that  he 
may  the  more  readily  conceal  his  real 
feelings,  and  yet  I  shuddered  when  I 
heard  this  conversation.  It  is  really 
fiightfril  to  be  the  sulir)ect  of  such  im- 
proper pleasantries  1 

If  I  only  had  a  friend  in  whom  I 
could  confide,  and  whose  advice  I  could 
ask  1  My  maid  is  as  stupid  as  an  owl, 
and  suspects  nothing,  but  notwitiistand- 
ing,  she  is  to  be  sent  to  tiie  interior  of 
Lithuania,  and  in  %  few  days  her  plaoe 
will  be  sui^lied  by  a  middle-aged 
married  lady  of  good  birth  and  ac- 
knowledged discretion.  I  have  not 
seen  her  yet,  and  I  have  no  one  to  con- 
sult with  regard  to  my  wedding  toilette^ 
For  want  of  a  better  adviser,  I  consult- 
ed the  prince  palatine,  and  he  rq>lied : 
*  Dress  as  you  do  every  day^' 

What  a  strange  destiny  1  I  am  mak- 
ing the  most  brilliant  marriage  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  yet  my  shoe- 
maker's daughter  will  have  a  trousMau 
and  wedding  festivities  which  I  am 
forced  to  envy. 

Warsaw,  Wednesday,  Kowmber  4<A,  1760. 

My  destiny  is  accomplished,  and  I 
am  tiie  prince  royal's  wife  I  We  have 
sworn  before  Qod  eternal  love  and 
fidelity ;  he  is  mine,  irrevocably  mine  1 
Ah  1  how  sweet,  and  yet  how  cruel  was 
that  moment  I    They  were  fenced  to 
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hnny  the  oeremon j,  as  we  ftoied  db- 


I  saw  notbisg  of  tiie  prince  royal 
dnrmg  fhe  week  preceding  my  mar- 
riage ;  he  feigned  sickness,  and  did  not 
leaye  his  room ;  he  has  r^hsed  to-day 
inritations  to  dinner  at  the  prince 
primates,  the  ambassadors,  and  eyen 
one  to  the  ball  given  by  the  grand  gen- 
ettX  of  the  crown :  his  supposed  illness 
was  the  pretext  on  which  he  freed  him- 
self from  these  obligations. 

My  former  waiting  woman  was  sent 
away  day  before  yesterday,  and  yester- 
day came  the  new  one,  who  has  sworn 
upon  the  cmcifiz  to  be  silent  npon  all 
she  may  see  and  hear. 

At  five  o'clock  iM&  morning,  Hie 
prince  palatine  knocked  at  my  door; 
I  had  been  dressed  for  at  least  two 
hoan.  We  departed  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  the  prince  royal  and  Prince 
Martin  LnbomirBki  met  ns  at  the  pal- 
ace gate.  ....  The  night  was  dark, 
tile  wind  blew,  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. We  went  on  foot  to  the  Oar- 
.  melite  church,  becanse  it  is  the  nearest : 
onr  good  priest  already  stood  before 
the  altar.  If  the  prince  royal  had  not 
supported  me,  I  shoold  have  fidlen 
many  times  daring  the  passage. 

And  how  sad  and  melancholy  was  all 
within  the  church  I  On  all  sides  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  gravel 
Two  wax  tapers  burned  upon  the  altar, 
casting  a  dim  and  uncertain  light, 
while  the  sound  of  our  own  steps  was 
the  only  sign  of  life  heard  within  the 
Bolmnn  and  sombre  vault  of  the  temple. 
Thib  ceremony  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 
the  curate  made  all  possible  haste,  and 
we  fled  the  church  as  if  we  had  com- 
mitted some  crime.  The  prince  royal 
returned  with  us :  Prince  Martin  wished 
him  to  go  at  once  to  the  palace,  but  he 
would  not  leave  me,  and  with  great 
difficulty  did  he  at  length  part  from  me. 

My  dress  was  such  as  I  wear  every 
day.  I  had  only  dared  to  place  one 
littte  branch  of  rosemaiy  in  my  hair. 
....  While  I  was  dressing,  I  thought 
of  Barbara's  wedding,  and  could  not 


refttdn  fitnn  weeping.  •  .  .  •  It 
not  my  mother  who  prqwredlha  docat, 
the  morsel  of  bread,  the  saU,  and  the 
sugar,  which  the  betrothed  should  bear 
with  her  on  her  wedding  day ;  and  so, 
at  the  last  moment,  I  forgot  them. 

I  am  now  alone  in  my  chamber ;  not 
a  single  friendly  eye  will  say  to  me : 
*Be  happy!'  My  parents  have  not 
blessed  me.  ....  Prc^und  dlenoe 
reigns  in  every  direction,  all  an  yet 
asleep,  and  tiiis  light  bums  as  if  near  a 
corpse.  ....  Aht  myOodt  what  a 
moumfrd  festival  1  Were  it  not  for 
this  feverish  agitation  and  this  wed- 
ding ring,  which  I  mist  soon  take  off 
and  hide  from  svery  eye,  I  should  be- 
lieve all  these  events  to  be  merdy  a 

dream But  no,  I  am  his,  and 

God  has  received  our  vows. 

SvLOoSTOW,  Ifondsy,  Deetatm'  Mcfc. 

I  thought  when  I  married  Hiat  I 
would  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to 
write  in  my  journal :  I  believed  that  a 
friend,  another  me,  would  be  the  de- 
positary of  all  my  thoughts.  I  said  to 
myself:  *Why  should  I  write,  when 
I  will  tell  all  to  the  prince  royal  QX 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  call  him  thus 
during  my  whole  life)  t  He  does  not 
know  enough  Polish  to  read  iny  diary, 
and  consequently  it  is  useless.'  But 
everything  separates  me  fit>m  my  well- 
beloved  husband;  I  will  continue  to 
write  that  I  may  be  more  closely  bound 
to  him,  that  I  may  preserve  all  the  re- 
membrances which  come  to  me  fitmi 
him.  ....  I  am  pursued  by  a  piti- 
less fotel  Ah  I  what  despair  is  at 
my  heart!  ....  When  shall  I  see 
him  again  ? 

These  last  few  days  have  been  fearfol  f 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  not  yet  mad  I 
The  princess  palatiness  has  sent  me 
from  her  house,  driven  me  out  as  if  I 

were  unworthy  to  remain I 

have  taken  refrige  with  my  sister  at 
Sulg^tow :  when  I  arrived,  I  sent  for 
Barbara  :*ad  her  husband,  and  said  to 
them:  *0h,  have  pity,  have  pity  on 
me,  for  I  am  innocent;  I  am  the  prince 
royal's  wife!' 
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Mj  poor  dster,  to  wbott  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  mystery,  thought  I 
had  lost  my  reason,  and  was  abont 
calling  in  ber  maids  to  aid  me.  I  ^- 
desTored  to  calm  her  fears,  and  to-day 
I  have  confided  to  her  all  my  sor- 
rows. 

I  win  try  to  write  down  all  these  re- 
cent events.  If  €k>d  ever  permits  me 
to  e^joy  happiness  and  tranquillity,  I 
will  agmin  read  these  pages,  and  will 
b^ter  appreciate  the  value  of  a  quiet 
felicity. 

Six  weeks  passed  after  our  marriage, 
and  no  one  had  the  least  suspicion : 
Berber  the  king,  the  court,  nor  the 
watdiftil  society  surrounding  me,  had 
penetrated  our  secret ;  all  called  me  as 
usual,  the  Starostine  Erasinska.  The 
prince  royal,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
hsalth,  went  nowhere,  and  the  prince 
palatine  managed  our  intenriews.  But 
a  week  since  the  prince  royal  began  to 
go  out,  and  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt, 
the  princess.  I  was  in  the  saloon  when 
he  was  announced;  it  was  the  first 
time  since  our  marriage  that  I  had  seen 
him  in  presence  of  a  third  person, 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  hide  my 
confusion.  I  could  not  see  and  hear 
him  without  telling  him  through  my 
eyes  that  I  loved  him. 

The  princess  observed  me.  When  he 
was  gone,  she  scolded  me,  and  reproach- 
ed me  with  what  she  called  my  coquet- 
ly  and  imprudence ;  I  could  not  bear 
her  injustice,  and  very  rashly  replied, 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  blame  me 
when  my  own  conscience  absolved  me. 
The  prince  royal  came  again  the  next 
day ;  the  princess  was  abstracted,  and 
ft  dissatisfaction,  which  she  strove  in 
vain  to  dii^uise;  appeared  in  her  whole 
manner.  He  was  entirely  occupied 
with  me,  and  did  not  perceive  the 
storm  which  was  gathering ;  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  speak  with  me  alone 
on  that  day,  he  had  written  to  me,  and 
whDe  pretending  to  play  with  my 
work  basket,  he  slipped  a  note  into  it. 
The  princess  saw  it,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  seized  upon  the  fatal  note, 
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which   was   addressed  to:  <My  weU 
beloved.* 

I  can  never  describe  her  anger  and 
indignation.  How  did  I  ever  live 
through  that  horrible  scene  1    .... 

'Your  intriffueSy^  she  cried,  'will 
never  succeed  in  my  house;  you  aie 
the  horror,  the  shame,  and  the  igno- 
miny of  your  family,  and  you  shall  not 
disgrace  my  mansion.  I  have  already 
taken  measures  to  put  an  end  to  your 
infamous  conduct;  here  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  sent  by  me  this  morning  to 
the  minister,  BruhL  I  tell  him  that 
honor  is  dearer  and  more  sacred  to  me 
than  all  family  ties,  that  an  amMtious 
hope  will  never  induce  me  to  renounce 
the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me, 
and  that  I  now  esteem  it  my  duty  to 
inform  him  that  the  prince  royal  loves 
Frances  Krasinska.  I  coigure  the  min- 
ister to  do  all  in  his  power  to  end  this 
intrigue  while  there  is  yet  time.  I  will 
prove  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  abomination,  and  that  if  I  have 
been  in  fiEtult,  it  was  because  I  placed 
such  implicit  Cimfidence  in  my  niece*s 
virtue.  Yes— the  king  himself,  at  this 
very  moment,  probably  knows  the 
whole  extent  of  your  shame  and  your 
insane  pride.' 

'  The  king  1 '  I  cried,  ahnost  out  of 
my  senses,  *  the  king  1  Ah  1  Let  no 
one  tell  him  that  I  am  the  prince  royal's 
wife ;  let  no  one  tell  him  that,  or  I  shall 
die  at  your  feet  I ' 

Lost  to  all  memory,  all  sense,  except 
that  of  the  fearAil  abyss  just  opened 
before  me,  I  thus  confessed  the  secret 
which  no  personal  invective  or  humilia- 
tion could  have  drawn  from  me. 

*  How  f '  she  replied, '  the  wife  of  the 
prince  royal  1    You  I  his  wife  I ' 

This  wcnrd  recalled  me  to  myseL^  and 
led  me  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of 
my  fault.  I  shuddered  when  I  thought 
of  the  prince's  anger,  and  I  saw  but  one 
chance  for  safety,  and  that  was  by  con- 
fessing all  to  the  princess. 

I  fell  at  her  feet,  imploring  her  to 
forgive  the  past,  and  keep  our  secret 
Whether  she  was  offended  by  the  tardi- 
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of  my  oonftsdon,  or  whether  she 
thought  she  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
her  steps,  I  know  not,  but  she  remained 
implacable,  and  with  cold  and  repnlsiye 
dignity  commanded  me  to  rise,  saying : 

'80  great  a  lady  should  never  be 
found  at  any  one*s  feet,  and  I  offer  yon 
a  tfionsand  apologies  for  my  conduct 
toward  you,' 

I  attempted  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she 
withdrew  it,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
her  house  was  unworthy  of  a  lady  of  my 
quality,  of  a  princess  royal,  of  an  inde- 
pendent duchess,  of  the  ftiture  Queen  of 
Poland.  She  then  made  all  the  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  my  departure. 

I  retained  strength  enough  to  control 
my  feelings,  for  which  I  thank  Gkxi :  a 
momentary  flash  of  anger  did  not  cause 
me  to  forget  so  many  proofe  of  kind- 
ness and  affection,  and,  with  the  docil- 
ity of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  I  prepared  to 
depart,  although  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant where  I  should  go  to,  or  who 
would  offer  me  protection  and  an  asy- 
lum. ....  I  belieye  the  word  Sul- 
goOow  was  uttered  either  by  myself  or 
by  the  princess.  The  Taletwho  came 
to  take  the  princesses  orders  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  conyersation,  men- 
tioned throughout  the  mansion  that  I 
was  going  to  Sulgostow  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


Chance  decided  my  fkte,  and,  in- 
capable of  forming  any  resolution,  I 
was  happy  in  permitting  myself  to  be 
guided  by  others.  Before  I  left,  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  prince  royal, 
which  I  confided  to  the  princess.  In 
less  than  two  hours  all  my  arrangements 
were  made ;  I  came  and  went,  I  acted 
mechanically,  without  fixed  thought  or 
purpose;  I  was  finally  placed  in  the 
carriage  with  my  lady  companion,  and 
tiie  horses  bore  us  rapidly  away  from 
Warsaw. 

When  I  beheld  the  walls  of  Sulgos- 
tow, I  began  to  think  upon  how  I 
could  best  acquaint  my  sister  with  these 
incredible  events ;  but  once  in  her  pres- 
ence, my  confhsion  was  such  that  I  lost 
the  power  of  measuring  my  words,  and 
hence  she  fiucied  I  had  gone  mad 

Now  that  all  has  been  explained,  we 
laugh  together  over  this  strange  mis- 
take, but  such  laughter  is  only  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  my  position, 
and  a  passing  truce  to  my  torment 
These  first  two  days  have  been  most 
painful,  for  I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
from  the  prince  royal.  I  cannot  express 
my  grief  and  my  anguish ;  my  health 
must  be  very  strong  not  to  have  suffered 
more  firom  such  torments.  ....  At 
least,  may  I  not  hope  that  my  dreams 
of  bliss  will  one  day  be  realized  t 


THE    GREAT    STRUGGLE. 


Is  it  true  that  *  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions are  now  on  trial  ? '  Everybody, 
or  nearly  everybody,  says  so.  The 
Lmdan  Tims$  says  so,  and  is  or  has 
been  gloating  over  Iheir  failure.  Many 
of  our  *  able  editors '  say  so,  and  are 
trying  desperately  to  prove  that  they 
irill  not  fail.  Thus,  while  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what 
may  be  the  result,  there  seems  to  be  a 
quite  general  agreement  as  to  the  fiu;t 
that  the  trial  is  going  on.    There  ap- 


pears to  be  no  suspicion  that  the  ques- 
ton  is  not  properly  stated.  Doubtless 
the  assertion  will  excite  surprise,  if 
heeded  at  all,  that  in  fact  the  great 
struggle  here  and  now  is  not  between 
aristocracy  or  de^otism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  democracy  on  the  other. 
Most  people  in  the  United  States  have 
come  to  entertain  the  fixed  idea  that  the 
only  natural  political  antagonisms  are 
democratic  as  opposed  to  despotic  in 
any  and  aU  shapes.    And  this  idea  has 
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m  ingrained  in  the  American 
mind  that  it  win  be  difficult  to  gain 
credence  for  the  aasertion  that  tlie  terms 
oonstitationalism  and  abeolntiBm  repre- 
sent the  forces  or  systems  which  liaye 
really  been  antagonistic  erer  since 
Christianity  began  to  affect  and  ani- 
mate social  and  political  relations. 

It  may  be  a  new  idea  to  many  readers 
that  absolutism  can  be  democratic,  as 
wen  as  aristocratic  or  antocratic  Yet 
sach  is  the  fact,  and  the  whole  history 
of  Qreece  and  Rome  proves  it  Plato, 
the  friend  of  the  people,  taaght  the  ab- 
K^te  power  of  the  state — of  the  power 
holder,  whoeyerthat  might  be,  whether 
the  people,  the  aristocracy,  the  trimn- 
▼irate,  the  archon,  or  the  consul.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Plato,  Demosthe- 
nes, or  Cicero,  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
constittitionalism. 

Wherever  the  wiU  of  the  power 
holder  operates  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  object,  there  is  absolutism. 
Interpose  a  medium  between  the  two, 
separate  the  law  fnaker  from  the  law 
maeeut4fr^  make  loth  the  subjects  or  ser- 
vants of  the  law,  and  then,  if  the  people 
are  virtuous,  you  can  harmonize  private 
Uborty  with  public  order.  The  indi- 
vidual must  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
state;  individual  liberty  must  not  be 
merged  in  absolutism.  Nor  must  the 
state  go  down  before  individualism. 

The  problem  is  to  render  possible 
and  reconcile  the  coexistence  of  the 
laigest  private  liberty  and  the  highest 
public  autiiority.  This  implies  the  idea 
of  mediatum.  There  must  be  fnedior 
tming  institutions  standing  between  the 
state  and  the  individual,  insuring  the 
safe  transmission  of  power,  and  guar- 
•ntedng  justice  between  the  state  and 
individuals,  as  weU  as  between  individ- 
uals in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
This  done,  you  realize  or  actualize  the 
grsnd  idea  of  mediation  in  the  political 
rdations  of  men.  The  distinguishing 
idea  of  Christianity — ^the  (jk>d-man  rec- 
oncfling  man  with  Qod,  and  thus  har^ 
lionizing  the  finite  with  the  infinite — 
this  idea  must  actualize  itself  in  the 


affairs  of  men,  in  order  to  harmonise 
perfect  liberty  with  salutaiy  authority. 
Animated  by  this  idea,  penetrated  with 
profoundest  belief  of  tiie  infinite  worth 
of  the  individual  man  because  the  €k)d- 
wonderfolly  renewed  his  na- 


ture, the  early  Christian  heroes -and 
martyrs  took  hold  of  the  hostile  and 
disorganized  elements  of  European  so- 
ciety— the  fragments  of  the  Roman 
empire  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  on  the  other — ^and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  They  re- 
organized society  by  naturally,  though 
slowly,  developing  those  numerous  in- 
termediary institutions — ^g^ds,  corpo- 
rations, trial  by  jury,  the  judiciary,  and 
representation  of  interests,  orders,  g^ds 
and  corporations,  not  of  individual  heads^ 
in  Parliament — all  which,  as  a  living, 
harmonious  system,  constitute,  or  did 
constitute,  the  English  Constitution,  and 
were  essentially  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and 
which  wonderfuUy  distinguish  consti- 
tutionalism from  absolutism. 

'The  will  of  the  emperor  has  the 
force  of  law,*  was  the  fhndamental 
maxim  of  the  civil  law.  Emperor,  im- 
perator ; — Whence,  imperialism,  Caesar- 
ism,  absolutism.  That  maxim  obtained 
with  pagans— civilized  it  may  be,  but 
none  the  less  pagans— whose  theory  or 
gospel  was  that '  man  is  his  own  end.' 
Han's  infinite  moral  worth  as  man,  was 
not  known  or  not  recognized  in  the 
pagan  civilization  of  the  classic  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Hence 'the  state,  which 
outlived  the  individual,  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  individual,  and  natur- 
ally absorbed  the  individual.  Manbdng 
his  own  end,  and  existence  being  next 
to  impossible  without  society,  the  state 
was  t^e  best  means  to  obtain  his  end, 
and  therefore  Plato  taught  that  man 
lives  for  the  state,  must  be  trained 
up  for  the  state,  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  is  of  no  value  outside  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  pagan  civilization  of  Qreece 
and  Rome,  being  intensely  human, 
while  it  became  very  splendid  and  re* 
fined,  became  also,  and  could  not  help 
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becoming  intenBelj  and  unutterably 
coirapt— 8o  ooirapt  that  St  Paul  lo- 
frained  from  finishing  the  disgusting 
catalogoe  of  its  awfhl  sins  and  Tioes. 
The  chnrch,  Christianity,  could  saye 
man^  but  it  could  not  save  the  en^^vre. 
The  principle  of  sodal  harmony  being 
lost,  goyemment  and  society  fell  to 
pieces. 

On  a  certain  memorable  occasion, 
the  present  Emperor  of  France  uttered 
the  mystic  phrase :  ITie  empire  u  peace  I 
So  it  is.  But  how  ?  I  answer :  Sey- 
eral  centuries  of  (Godless  French  statea- 
manship — engiueered  by  men  who, 
though  nominal  Christians  or  Catho- 
lics, discarded  God  in  affiurs  of  state, 
and  attempted  to  rule  without  Qod  in 
the  world,  except  to  use  Him  (pardon 
the  expression)  as  a  sort  of  scarecrow 
for  the  'lower  orders' — ^resulted  in 
gradually  drymg  up  those  intermediary 
institutions  which  had  seryed  at  once 
to  deyelop  a  manly  6iyic  life  and  to 
protect  priyate  liberty,  and  in  reabsorb- 
ing and  concentrating  all  power  in  the 
central  goyemment.  Eyen  in  the  early 
part  of  these  centuries,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth made  his  boast,  *  I  am  the  state,' 
and  thereby  announced  the  substantial 
reinauguration  of  pagan  imperialism 
or  absolutism.  His  successors,  aided 
by  the  eyer-growing  influence  of  the 
renaissance,  which  was  but  the  reyiyifi- 
cation  of  classic  paganism,  continued 
his  system,  and  when  at  last  their  cruel, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian  oppressions 
droye  men  to  the  assertion  of  their 
rights  in  the  fierce  whirlwind  of  the 
French  Reyolution,  that  yery  assertion, 
'  clad  in  hell  fire,'  as  Carlyle  says,  was 
based  on  the  self-same  fhndamental 
principle  that  '  man  is  his  own  end.' 
The  Reyolution  also  ignored  the  diyine 
idea,  and  fieuled.  The  subsequent  reyo- 
lutions,  and  especially  that  of  1848, 
were  no  wiser.  The  last  was  simply 
the  triumph  of  democratic  absolutism 
by  uniyersal  suffrage,  in  place  of  auto- 
cratic or  monarchic  absolutism,  as  Do 
Tocqneyille  clearly  demonstrated  in  his 
'  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Reyolution.' 


De  TocqueyHle  had  thoroughly 
tered  the  constitutional  system,  as  had 
also  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  and 
he,  as  well  as  they,  joined  the  so-called 
republican  moyement  of  1848,  hoping 
that  constitutionalism  would  triumph 
at  last  But  he  soon  saw  that  Euro- 
pean Democrats  ot  Red  Republicans 
did  not  comprehend  the  idea; — that, 
in  £em^  they  meant  absolutism,  though 
democratic;  and  he  retired  in  disap- 
pointment, though  calm  hopefhlness, 
to  his  estate,  and  there  wrote  his  '  An- 
cient Regime.' 

True,  the  Red  Republicans  issued 
high-sounding  phrases  about  liberty, 
rights  of  man,  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  goyem.  But  they  meant  rights 
of  man  independent  of  God,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  absolute ;  and 
they  continued  the  system  of  centralism, 
or  goyemment  by  bureaucracy,  without 
God.  The  French  haye  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  there  is  a  thousand 
times  more  danger  of  change,  turbu- 
lence, and  disraption,  under  democratic 
absolutism  than  under  autocratic  abso- 
lutism. Louis  Napoleon  knows  it  well, 
and  hence  his  significant  phrase, '  The 
empire  is  peace.'  It  is  the  strong  iron 
band  around  a  mass  of  antagonistic 
atoms,  which  haye  lost,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  the  cohesiye  principle 
of  harmony :  union  with  each  other  by 
yirtue  of  union  with  the  Ck>d-^nan. 

Through  all  the  terrific  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence and  carnage,  the  frequent  dy- 
nastic changes,  and  the  fisarfrd  scourg- 
ings  of  the  French  empire  since  the 
days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  na- 
tion itself  has  not  been  destroyed,  be- 
cause, after  all,  there  was  and  is  a  yast 
deal  of  yirtue  in  the  people  as  indiyid- 
uals.  Qod,  neyer  destroyed  a  nation 
for  its  public  or  national  sins  until  the 
people  themselyes  had  become  indiyid- 
ually  thoroughly  conrupt  The  city  of 
Sodom  itself  would  haye  been  spared 
had  eyen  five  good  men  been  found 
therein.  And  so  the  French  nation 
does  not  go  to  pieces,  as  the  Roman 
empire  did,  because,  notwithstanding 
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the  Tiee  of  Paris,  of  wliich  we  hear  and 
read  so  mnch,  and  the  godlesaness  of 
French  rtateemanahip  and  French  liter- 
ature, the  great  body  of  the  people, 
eren  in  Paris,  still  retain  their  integ- 
rity, and  a  wholesome  fear  of  God. 
But  becanse  their  current  literatoieis 
heathenish,  and  their  statesmanship  has 
ignored  honesty  and  the  divine  origin 
of  man's  rights,  those  intermediary  in- 
stitnticms,  which  were  developed  by 
Christian  charity  from  the  idea  that 
man's  rights  are  sacred  because  God- 
given  and  dignified  by  the  God-man, 
have  been  undermined  or  disanimated, 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  only 
government  possible,  where  the  divine 
idea  is  eliminated  from  politics,  is  one 
in  the  fi>rm  of  absolutism.  How  long 
this  form  will  continue  in  France  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  it  is  certain 
tiiat  European  Democrats  or  Red  Re- 
publicans, with  their  ideas— or  rather 
lack  of  ideas — ^will  never  comprehend 
the  constitutional  system,  and  will 
never  rehabilitate  or  reanimate  those 
intennediaiy  municipal  institutions,  the 
monuments  of  which  De  Tocqueville 
was  surprised  to  find  scattered  so  gener- 
ally through  continental  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  our  politics,  intensely  ac- 
celerated by  the  infiuence  of  Jefferson's 
French  views,  has  been,  first,  to  lose 
out  of  mind  the  true  significance  of 
those  intermediary  institutions  embod- 
ied in  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  inherited  by  us  from  the  mother 
country;  and,  secondly,  to  depreciate 
them  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
people's  will,  or  popular  sovereignty ; 
and,  lastly,  to  break  them  down  entire- 
ly, and  substitute  for  them  the  tyranny 
of  an  irresponsible  minority,  or  demo- 
cratic absolutism.  The  persistent  ef- 
forts to  get  rid  of  grand  juries  and  trial 
by  jury,  to  popularize  the  judiciary,  to 
make  senatorial  terms  dependent  on 
<»h#T>ging  party  majorities,  to  reduce 
the  r^resentative  to  a  mere  deputy. 


and  other  rindlar  schemes  to  bring 
about  the  direct  WMnediaUud  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  will  upon  the  sub- 
ject, are  all  illustrations  of  this  direftd 
tendency. 

Concurrently  with,  and  g^atly  aid- 
ing this  tendency,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decay  of  the  manly  virtue  that 
charactized  our  fitthers.  Men  have  be- 
come less  conscioitious  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  public  duties,  and 
more  regardless  of  private  rights.  A 
genuine  manly  self-respect  implies  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  both  inevitably  decay  as  the  fear 
of  €k>d  dies  out  When  men  contin- 
ually act  on  the  idea  that  man  Ib  his 
own  end,  and  when  each  one  is  intense- 
ly engaged  in  seeking  his  own  interest, 
what  can  result  but  jarring  of  interests, 
opposition,  repulsion,  disregard  of  law 
in  so  far  as  it  clashes  with  private  ends, 
and  thus,  finally,  social  and  political 
disruption  more  or  less  extensive?  Thus 
our  trouble  lies  deeper  than  slavery. 
Remove  the  canker  of  slavery  to-day, 
and  yet  the  tendency  to  disruption  and 
dissolution  would  evermore  go  on 
while  prevailing  ideas  actuated  society. 
The  remorseless  mill  of  selfishness 
would  keep  on  grinding,  grinding, 
grinding  toward  dissolution.  Look  at 
our  literature,  our  architecture,  our 
science,  our  political  and  moral  the- 
ories, our  social  arrangements  general- 
ly, and  especially  our .  hideous,  almost 
diabolical  arrangements  or  lack  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  what  a  con- 
fused jumble  they  present  1  Having 
no  grand  animating  idea,  no  all-per- 
vading principle  of  harmony,  no  uni- 
versally recognized  standard  for  any- 
thing, we  are  necessarily  the  most 
anomalous,  amorphous,  helter-skelter 
aggregation  of  independent  and  antag- 
onistic individualities  ever  gathered 
together  since  nations  began  to  exist. 
THiat  can  prevent  such  an  agglomera- 
tion from  falling  to  pieces  ?  What  can 
hold  it  together  t 

Thus,  with  the  frightM  decay  of 
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Christuui,  and  eren  mftnly  yirtae— 
Alas  I  too  plainly  yiiible  all  aronnd  na 
— and  the  entire  diToroement  of  mo- 
rality or  religiouB  ideas  from  politics, 
what  fitte  is  in  store  for  ns  but  the 
inevitable  triumph  of  anarchy,  and 
through  it  of  despotism  ?  Herein  lies 
our  real  danger.  The  great  struggle  is 
fi^,  as  many  assert,  between  aristocracy, 
or  monarchy,  or  despotism  and  democ- 
racy. But  it  is  between  de8p#tis(n  or 
absolutism  and  constitutionalism.  It 
is  the  struggle  of  the  pagan  system 
(reyired  by  the  renaissance),  based  on 
the'  idea  that  *  man  is  his  own  end,* 
with  the  Christian  system  based  on  the 
idea  of  mediation,  inyolying  the  idea 
that  the  true  end  of  man  is  Cknl  It  is 
not  true,  therefore,  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions are  now  on  trial  in  the  United 
States.  Democracy,  pure  and  simple, 
precisely  in  the  form  it  is  assuming  or 
has  assumed  in  this  country,  was  tried 
long  ago.  It  was  tried  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  found  wanting.  It  was 
tried  in  Rome,  and  ended  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire.  And  in  both 
these  trials  it  had,  to  begin  with,  a 
much  more  highly  finished,  fresh,  ro- 
bust, and  whole-souled  manhood  to 
work  with  and  to  work  upon  than  that 
of  modem  democracy.  More  recently  it 
was  tried  in  France,  and  for  the  present 
is  blooming  in  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon m. 

The  question,  then,  I  repeat,  is  wheth- 
er constitutionalism,  as  originally  de- 
Teloped  in  England  and  embodied  and 
reproduced  by  our  fathers — ^who,  per- 
haps, *  builded  wiser  than  they  knew ' 
—can  come  safely  through  this  crisis 
and  triumph  oyer  the  two  ideas  which, 
thus  far,  haye  predominated  in  the 
American  mind,  and  driyen  us  with 
fearful  strides  toward  absolutism. 
'Eyery  man  for  himself*  is  the  first 
idea.  In  the  family,  in  church,  in  pol- 
itics, in  commerce,  in  all  social  and  po- 
litical relations,  eyery  man  striving, 
pushing,  scrambling,  straining  every 
nerve  to  advance  himself,  regardless  of 
bis  neighbor  or  the  public  interest — such 


everywhere  is  the  conftised  and  hideoqa 
picture  of  American  society.  Selfish- 
neas  predominates,  and  selfishness  is  r&- 
pellant.  So  it  was  before  the  ages  were^ 
when  Lucifer,  in  the  pride  of  self^  re- 
ftised  obedience  to  the  Word.  So  it  is 
even  yet,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  hostile  isolation  and  final  dissolu- 
tion. Its  logical  consequence  is  an- 
archy. But  anarchy  is  intolerable,  and 
a  civilized  people,  yea,  even  barbarians, 
will  submit  to  anything  rather  than 
social  and  political  chaos.  Then  comes 
the  iron  band  of  despotism  to  hold  to- 
gether the  antagonistic  fragments. 

*  The  supremacy  of  the  people^s  will ' 
is  the  second  idea.  Vox  F&ptdi,  vox  Doi  ! 
What  the  people  decree  is  right,  and 
nothing  must  stand  between  their  will 
and  the  subject  or  object  upon  which 
it  operates !  Such  is  the  political  goa- 
pel  according  to  democracy,  and  fifiy 
years*  earnest  proclamation  thereof 
has  wellnigh  abolished  all  the  barriers 
of  constitutionalism — barriers,  which 
stood  like  fiuthful  guardians,  stem  but 
just,  between  the  Individual  and  the 
State,  which  reconciled  the  harmonious 
coexistence  of  private  liberty  and  pub- 
lic power — an  idea  wholly  unknown 
in  pagan  or  classic  civilization— and 
which  at  once  prevented  the  anarchy 
of  individualism  and  the  tyranny  of 
absolutism.  But  true  it  is,  whatever  a 
people  constantly  assert  they  come  to 
believe,  and  whatever  they  believe  will 
at  last  crystallize  itself  in  action.  And 
thus,  with  the  oft-repeated  and  ever- 
increasing  assertion  that  'man  is  his' 
own  end,'  and  '  is  sufficient  unto  him- 
self^* and  with  that  other  assertion  that 
the  will  of  the  people  is  law  and  must 
act  directly  upon  its  object,  we  have 
gradually  lost  out  of  mind  the  trae  sig- 
nificance of  the  constitutional  system. 
Those  numberless  intermediary  institu- 
tions— which  logically  grew  out  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  mediation,  as  the  oak 
naturally  grows  out  of  the  acorn,  and 
which  wonderfully  reconciled  liberty 
with  authority,  freedom  with  order, 
the  finite  with  the  infinite— have  b&- 
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eome  more  and  more  obsolete,  and  leaa 
and  leas  undentood.  They  hare  cram- 
Ued  away  like  the  stately  columns  of 
a  magnificent  bat  neglected  cathedraL 
They  hare  become  dead  braDches  that 
most  be  lopped  o£  They  are  rabbish 
that  must  be  removed— relics  of  mon- 
archy or  aiistociacy,  cunningly  devised 
inventions  of  priestcraft  or  kingcraft, 
that  retard  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

If  the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme, 
tiien  away  with  your  high  and  life-long 
judges,  or  at  least  let  them  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  for  very  brief  terms. 
Let  grand  juries  be  voted  a  humbug, 
and  trial  by  jury  a  nusance.  Let  elec- 
toral coll^res  be  aboUshed  as  meaning- 
less and  cumbersome  anomalies.  Let 
the  President  be  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  a  mighty  people,  and  act  with- 
out let  or  hindrance — only  let  him  act 
with  gigantic  energy  and  swift  execu- 
tion. Let  senatorial  terms  be  dependent 
opon  changing  legislative  majorities* 
In  &ct,  let  the  two  legislative  houses, 
as  being  wholly  useless  and  very  expen- 
sive, be  reduced  to  one.  Let  the  repre- 
sentative be  a  tongue-bound  deputy, 
and  not  a  free,  manly,  self-acting  agent 
Let  county  boards  of  supervisors  give 
way  to  the  one  man  power  of  the  coun- 
ty judge.  And,  in  short,  let  us  go  on, 
as  we  have  been  going  on,  democratiz- 
ing or  popularizing  our  institutions, 
*  improving,'  or  rather  impairing  and 
tearing  down  one  after  another  of  the 
venerable  columns  of  the  original  sys- 
tem, until  every  safeguard  of  personal 
freedom  is  removed,  and  there  shall  be 
nothing  left  to  restrain  the  g^iant  sway 
of  unmitigated  and  nnmediatized  pub- 
lic power.  Then  we  shall  have  despot- 
ism or  absolutism,  pure  and  simple^ — 
and  none  the  less  so  because  it  shall  be 
democratic. 

The  London  Timn  will  have  nothing 
to  jabOate  over  if  what  it  mistakenly 
calls  our  *  trial  of  democratic  institu- 
tioiis*  shall  be  unsuccessfuL  For  in 
fact,  our  constitutional  system  was  but 
the  reproduction,  in  a  broader  field 
and  on  a  grander  scale,  of  the  British 


Constitution,  in  all  its  essential  featorofi 
differing  only  in  what  philosophic  hia- 
torians  call  *  accidentals.'  And  if  that 
system  finally  fails  here,  Tlu  Timn  may 
have  a  'most  comfortable  assurance' 
that  it  will  fail  in  En^and.  True,  wo 
have  more  rapidly  departed  from  and 
defiu^  that  system  than  the  English, 
chiefly  because,  in  escaping  from,  the 
fogs  of  England,  we  left  behind  us 
that  stolid  conservatism,  that  bull- 
dog tenacity  for  the  old  because  it  is 
old,  which  are  iostiactive  in  the  nap- 
row-minded  islanders.  But  they,  just 
as  mudi  as  we,  have  lost  out  of  n^nd 
the  significance  of  the  Christian  idea. 
They,  just  as  much  as  we,  have  become 
thoroughly  paganized — ^have  become 
saturated  with  the  central  idea,  of  pagan 
civilization,  that  man  is  his  own  end, 
lives  for  himself  alone,  and  not  for  Qod, 
and  therefore  is  inferior  to  and  must 
be  the  mere  tool  of  the  state.  If  Ameri- 
cans hold  that  the  state  can  fndkd  right, 
as  well  as  enforce  it,  so  do  the  English, 
If  divine  sanctions  have  no  longer  any 
significance  in  America,  so  have  they 
not  in  England.  If  expediency,  and 
not  God^B  truth,  is  the  universal  rule 
of  action  here,  so  is  it  there.  If  eveiy 
American  or  *  Yankee '  seeks  his  own 
end  in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  his 
neighbor,  his  Government,  and  his 
God,  so  does  every  Englishman.  The 
Englishman  has  no  God  except  his 
belly  or  his  purse.  Years  ago  it  was 
said  by  one  of  themselves,  *  The  hell  of 
the  English  is — not  to  make  money ^  If 
the  divine  principle  of  charity  is  a 
myth,  and  selfishness  rages  against 
selfishness  here,  much  more  so  with  a 
pepple  whose  only  God  is  Mammon. 
And  finally,  if  inevitable  dissolution 
shall  overtake  us,  and  we  rush  into  ab- 
solutism as  a  reAige  from  anarchy,  we 
shaU  have  the  melancholy  pleasure— 
if  it  can  be  a  pleasure— of  hailing  the 
almost  simultaneous  wreck  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  whose  noble  ruins,  no 
less  than  ours,  would  be  mournful  mon- 
umental witnesses  to  the  glory  of  agw 
wiser  and  better  than  our  own. 
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AMERICAN  FINANCES  AND  BESOUBCEa 


LBTTSB  NO.  II,  FROM  HON.  BOBBBT  J.  WALKSB. 


Loroov,  10  Ho^  Moon  Street^  PiceadiUy^ 
Ootober  8, 1888. 

In  yiew  of  the  ta^  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
United  States  are  mainly  of  the  same 
race,  speak  the  same  lang^aage,  have 
the  same  literature,  ancestry,  and  com- 
mon law,  with  the  same  history  for 
centuries,  and  a  reciprocal  commerce 
exceeding  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  amazing  how  little  is  known 
in  each  country  of  the  other.  This 
condition  of  affidrs  is  most  unfaTorable 
to  the  continuance  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  two  great  and  kindred 
nations.  It  causes  constant  misappre- 
hension by  each  party  of  the  acts  and 
motires  of  the  other,  arrests  the  devel- 
opment of  friendly  feeling,  and  retards 
the  adyance  of  conunerdal  freedom. 
It  excites  almost  daily  rumors  of  im- 
pending war,  disturbing  the  course  of 
trade,  causing  large  mercantile  losses, 
and  great  unnecessary  (Joyemment  ex- 
penditures. If  war  has  not  ensued,  it 
has  led  to  angry  controyersy  and  bitter 
recrimination.  It  is  sowing  broadcast 
in  both  countries  the  seeds  of  interna- 
tional hatred,  rendering  England  and 
America  two  hostile  camps,  frt>wning 
mutual  defiance ;  and,  if  not  terminat- 
ing in  war,  must,  if  not  arrested,  end 
in  embargoes  and  non-intercourse,  or 
discriminating  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,  greatly  iigurious  to  both  coun- 
tries. I  know  it  has  become  fiuhion- 
able  in  England  and  America  to  sneer 
at  the  fact  of  our  common  origin ;  but 
the  great  truth  still  exists,  and  is 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences, 
for  good  or  eyil,  to  both  nations,  and 
to  mankind.  The  United  States  were 
colonized  mainly  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Ten  of  our  original  thirteen 
States  bear  English  names,  as  do  also 


nearly  all  their  counties,  townships, 
cities,  and  yillages. 

Leaving  to  Englishmen  the  task  of 
disabusing  the  Americans  in  reg^ard  to 
their  own  country,  I  will  endeavor  to 
present,  in  a  condensed  form,  some  ma- 
terial and  authentic  facts  as  regards  the 
United  States,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
read  and  hear  every  day  here  predic- 
tions of  our  impending  bankruptcy  and 
national  dissolution ;  our  wealth  and 
resources  depreciated;  our  cause,  our 
people,  our  armies,  and  €k>yemment 
decried;  and  a  war  in  words  and  in 
the  press  prosecuted  against  us  with 
vindictive  friry.  All  this  hostility  is 
frdly  reciprocated  in  America ;  and  if 
the  war  is  not  confined  to  words  and 
types,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  agita- 
tors in  both  countries.  So  far  as  an 
American  can,  even  in  part,  arrest  this 
fiital  progress  of  misapprehension,  by 
communicating  information  in  regard 
to  his  own  country,  is  the  principal 
purpose  of  these  essays. 

In  answer  to  the  daily  predictions 
here  of  our  impending  ruin  and  nation- 
al bankruptcy,  I  shall  first  discuss  the 
question  of  our  wealth,  resources,  and 
material  progress. 

ARBA.—The  area  of  the  United  States, 
including  lakes  and  rivers,  is  8,250,000 
square  miles,  being  larger  than  all  Eu- 
rope. (Rep.  Sec.  of  Interior  and  of 
Ck)m.  of  Gen.  Land  Ofllce  for  Dea 
1860,  p.  18.) 

Our  land  surfiice  is  8,010,870  square 
miles,  being  1,926,686,000  acres.  This 
area  is  compact  and  contiguous,  divid- 
ed into  States  and  Territories,  united 
by  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads. 
We  have  no  colonies.  Congress  gfov- 
ems  the  nation  by  what  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  to  be ^ tA«  mtfrmne  law* 
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witilst  local  regalations  are  {weseribed 
and  adnunifltered  by  the  seyeral  States 
and  Territories.  We  front  on  the  two 
great  oceans — ^the  Atlantic  and  Pacific ; 
extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  to  the  €Kilf  of  Mexico,  fix>m 
near  the  d4th  to  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  and  in  longitude,  from 
•7**  25'  to  134**  40'  west  of  Greenwich. 
Oar  location  on  the  globe  as  regards  its 
land  surfoce  is  central,  and  all  within 
the  temperate  zone.  No  empire  of  con- 
tiguoua  territory  possesses  such  a  yarir 
ety  of  climate,  soil,  forests  and  prairies, 
firuits  and  fisheries,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  ag^cultural  products.  We 
hare  aU  those  of  Europe,  with  many  in 
addition,  and  a  climate  (on  the  average) 
more  salubrious,  and  with  greater  lon- 
gevity, as  shown  by  the  international 
census.  We  have  a  far  more  fertfle  soil 
and  genial  sun,  with  longer  and  better 
seasons  for  crops  and  stock;  and  al- 
ready, in  our  infancy,  with  our  vast 
products,  feed  and  clothe  many  millions 
in  Europe  and  other  continents.  Last 
year  our  exports  to  foreign  countries 
of  breadstufls  and  provisions,  from  the 
loyal  States  alone,  were  of  the  value 
of  $108,000,000.  (Table  of  Com.  and 
Nav.  1860.) 

If  as  well  cultivated  as  England,  our 
country  could  much  more  than  feed 
and  clothe  the  whole  population  of  the 
wofid.  If  as  densely  settled  as  Eng- 
land, our  population  would  be  more 
than  twelve  hundred  millions,  exceed- 
ing thftt  of  all  the  earth.  If  as  densely 
settled  as  Massachusetts  (among  the 
least  fisrtile  of  all  our  States),  we  would 
number  518,000,000  inhabitants. 

We  have  seen  that  our  area  exceeds 
that  of  Europe,  with  a  far  more  genial 
sun  and  fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing more  than  double  the  amount  of 
agricultural  products  and  of  sustaining 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants. We  have  a  greater  extent  of 
mines  than  aU  Europe,  especially  of 
coal,  iron,  g^ld,  silver,  and  quicksilver. 
Our  coal  alone,  as  stated  by  Sir  Wil- 
tiam  Aniwtrong  (the  highest  British 


authority),  is  8S  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our  iron 
will  bear  a  similar  proportion. 

Our  maritime  front  is  5,120  miles; 
but  our  whole  coast  line,  including 
bays,  sounds,  and  rivers,  up  to  the  head 
of  tide  water,  is  88,668  miles.  (Ex. 
Doc.  No.  7,  pp.  75,  76,.Official  Report 
of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Dec.  5th, 
1848.)  Our  own  lake  shore  line  is  8,620 
miles.    (Top.  Rep.  ib.  77.) 

The  shore  line  of  the  Mississippi  river 
above  tide  water  and  its  tributaries,  is 
85,644  (ib.  77) ;  and  of  all  our  other 
rivers,  above  tide  water,  is  49,857  miles, 
making  in  all  122,784  miles.  Of  this 
stupendous  water  mileage,  more  than 
one  half  is  navigable  by  steam,  employ- 
ing an  interior  steam  tonnage  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  internal  steam  tonnage 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  country  is 
arterialized  by  such  a  vast  system  of 
navigable  streams,  to  have  constructed 
which  as  canals  of  equal  capacity  would 
have  cost  more  than  ten  billions  of  d<d- 
lars,  and  then  these  canals  would  have 
been  subjected  to  large  tolls,  the  cost 
of  their  annual  repairs  would  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  interruption  by  lock- 
age a  serious  obstacle.  We  may  rest 
assured  then,  that,  all  Europe  com- 
bined, can  never  have  such  fistdlities 
for  cheap  water  communication  as  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  mighty  ele- 
ment in  estimating  the  power  and  prog- 
ress of  a  nation.  It  shows,  also,  why 
we  have  no  such  deserts  as  Sahara,  so 
small  a  portion  of  our  lands  requiring 
manures  or  irrigation,  and  no  general 
failures  of  crops,  with  so  few  even  par- 
tial failures  of  any  one  crop. 

We  have  more  deep,  capacious,  and 
safe  harbors,  accessible  at  aU  tides,  than 
all  Europe,  with  more  than  twenty 
capable  of  receiving  the  Oreat  Ea$tem, 
(Charts,  U.  S*  Coast  Survey.) 

Our  hydraulic  power  (including 
Niagara)  far  exceeds  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope. We  have  more  timber  than  all 
Europe,  including  most  varieties,  useftil 
and  ornamental.    We  have,  including 
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cotton,  TBstlj  more  of  the  raw  material 
for  manufactures  than  all  Europe. 
With  all  these  vast  natural  adyantages, 
has  man,  in  our  country,  performed  his 
duty,  in  availing  himself  of  the  boun- 
teous gifts  of  Proyidencef  We  are 
considering  now  the  question  of  our 
material  progress,  in  regard  to  which, 
the  following  official  data  are  pre- 
sented. 

We  have  completed  since  1790,  5,783 
miles  of  cauals,  from  4  to  10  feet  deep, 
and  from  40  to  75  feet  wide,  costing 
1148,000,000,  and  mostly  navigable  by 
steam.    (Census  Table,  1860,  No.  89.) 

We  have  constructed  since  1829,  83,- 
698  miles  of  railroad  (more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world),  costing  $1,258,- 
922,729.  (Table  88,  Census  of  1860, 
and  Addenda.) 

We  have  in  operation  on  the  land, 
more  miles  of  telegraph  than  all  the 
world,  a  single  route,  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  being  8,500  miles. 

Our  lighthouses  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  we 
have  no  light-dues,  as  in  England. 

Our  coast  survey,  executed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  Superintendent  of  the 
17.  S.  Coast  Survey,  exceeds  in  extent 
and  accuracy  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try. On  this  subject,  we  have  the 
united  opinions  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental savans. 

We  have  made  since  1790, 1,505,454 
linear  miles  of  survey  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  belonging 
to  the  Government,  including  460,000,- 
000  of  acres  already  divided  into  town- 
ships, each  six  miles  square  (28,040 
acres),  subdivided  into  square  miles, 
called  sections,  of  640  acres  each,  and 
each  section  further  subdivided  into  16 
lots  of  40  acres  each. 

ToNNAOB.— The  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  was 


1814,  ....  1,868,127  tons. 
June,  1851,  ....  8,772,489     " 
June,  1861,  ....  5,589,812     " 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  from 
1851  to  1861,  our  tonnage  would  be,  in 


1871, 8,184,578  toofl. 

1881, 11,952,817  " 

1891, 17,541,514  " 

1901, •5,758,948  " 

{Tabu  qf  Com.  and  NmJ) 

At  the  close  of  this  century  our  ton« 
nage  then,  at  this  rate  of  increase, 
would  hx  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Gold  and  Silvsr. — The  aggregate 
product  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines 
approaches  now  om  HUion  qf  doUan^ 
most  of  which  has  been  converted  into 
coin  at  our  mint  Nearly  all  of  this 
product  has  been  obtained  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  predoni 
metals  has  been  the  product  of  the  se- 
ceded States.  This  gold  and  silver  are 
found  now  in  seven  States,  and  nine 
Territories;  the  yield  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting, and  new  discoveries  constant- 
ly developed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates the  total  product  *  next  year,'  of 
our  mines  of  precious  metals,  at  *  $100,- 
000,000,'  and  when  our  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  (traversing  this  region)  is  com- 
pleted, his  estimate  of  the  *  annual 
yield'  is  '1150,000,000.'  The  minee 
are  declared  'inexhaustible'  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  our  Nevada 
silver  mines  are  now  admitted  to  be 
'  the  richest  in  the  world.'  The  com- 
pletion of  our  imperial  railroad,  now 
progressing  to  the  Pacific,  will  carry 
an  immense  population  to  the  g^old 
and  silver  regions,  vastly  increase  the 
number  of  miners,  diminish  the  cost  of 
mining,  and  decrease  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  supplies  to  the  laborers. 
When  we  add  to  this,  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing product  of  our  quicksilver 
mines  of  California,  so  indispensable  as 
an  amalgam  in  producing  gold  and 
silver,  as  also  the  great  and  progressive 
improvement  in  processes  and  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  quartz  veins, 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  estimates  of 
our  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Com*^ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
will  be  exceeded  by  the  result    These 
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ndneB  of  the  preciooB  metals  are  nearly 
all  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States;  they  are  the  property  of  th4 
Federal  Chcemmmty  and  their  intrinsic 
ralne  exeeedi  our  putUc  deU, 

PiTBLio  Lahds. — ^The  United  States 
own  an  immense  public  domain,  ao- 
qoired  by  treaties  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Mexico,  and  by  compacts  with 
States  and  Indian  tribes.  This  domain 
is  thus  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  KoTember  29th,  1860 : 

'Of  the  8,250,000  of  square  milea 
which  ronstitnte  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  Union,  the  public  lands  embrace 
an  area  of  2,265,625  square  miles,  or 
1,450,000,000  of  acres,  being  more  than 
two.  thirds  of  our  ^eograpScal  extent, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  States  at  the  ratification  of  the 
definitiye  treaty  of  peace  in  1788  with 
Great  Britaiit  'This  empire  domain 
extends  from  the  northern  line  of  Texas, 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  northwesterly  to  the 
Canada  line  borderinfj^  upon  the  great 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Su- 
perior, extending  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  with  Puget's  Sound  on  the 
north,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  oar  ex- 
treme northwestern  possessions. 

*It  includes  fifteen  soyereignties, 
known  as  the  'Land  States,'  and  an 
extent  of  territory  sufficient  for  thirty- 
two  additional,  each  eoual  to  the  great 
central  land  State  of  Ohio. 

'  It  embraces  soils  capable  of  abun- 
dant yield  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
tropics,  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
com,  and  the  grape,  the  vintage,  now  a 
staple,  particularly  so  of  Califomia ;  of 
the  great  cereals,  wheat  and  com,  in  the 
Western,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific 
States,  and  in  that  vast  interior  re^on 
from  tiie  valley  of  the  MiBsiBsippi  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  thence  to 
the  chain  formed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascades,  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  every  variety  of  soil  is 
found  revealing  its  wealth. 

'  Listead  of  dreary^,  inarable  wastes, 
as  supposed  in  earlier  times,  the  mil- 
lions of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  mountain 
sheep,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  fed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  attest 
its  capacity  for  the  abundant  support 
of  a  dense  population  through  the  skil- 
ftd  toil  of^  tne   agricultomt,  dealing 


with  the  earth  under  the  guidance  of 
the  science  of  the  present  age. 

'  Not  only  is  the  yield  of  food  for 
man  in  this  region  abundant,  but  it 
holds  in  its  bosom  .the  precious  metals 
of  gold,  silver,  with  cinnabar,  the  use-, 
ful  metals  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  inter- 
spersed with  immense  belts  or  strata  of 
that  propulsive  element,  coal,  the  source 
.of  ricnes  and  power,  and  now  the  indis- 
pensable agent,  not  only  for  domestic 
purposes  of  life,  but  in  the  '  machine 
shop,  the  steam  car,  and  steam  vessel, 
quickening  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  being  the  agent  of  active 
and  constant  intercommunication  with 
every  part  of  the  republic' 

Ejuisas  having  been  admitted  since 
the  date  of  this  Report,  our  public  do- 
main, thus  described  officially,  now  in- 
cludes the  sixteen  Umd  8taU$^  and  aU 
the  Territories. 

Of  this  vast  region  (originally  1,450,- 
000,000  acres),  there  was  surveyed  up 
to  September,  1860,  441,067,915  acres, 
and  894,088,712  acres  disposed  of  by 
sales,  grants,  etc.,  leaving,  as  the  Com- 
missioner states,  ^  the  total  area  of  un- 
sold and  unappropriated,  of  offered  and 
unoffered  lands  of  the  public  domain, 
1,055,011,288  acres.'  This  is  <  land  sur- 
fiM^'  exclusive  of  lakes,  bays,  rivers, 
etc.,  1,055,911,288  acres,  or  1,649,861 
square  miles,  and  exceeds  one  half  the 
area  of  the  whole  Union.  The  area  of 
New  York,  being  47,000  square  miles,  is 
less  than  a  thirty-fifth  part  of  our  pub- 
lic domain.  England*  (proper)  has 
50,922  square  miles,  France  208,786, 
Prussia  107,921,  and  Germany  80,620 
square  miles.  The  area  then  of  our 
public  domain  is  more  than  eight  times 
as  large  as  France,  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  Prussia,  more  than 
twenty  times  as  large  as  Germany,  more 
than  thirty-two  times  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, and  larger  (excluding  Russia) 
than  all  Europe,  containing  more  than 
200  millions  of  people. 

As  England  (proper)  contained  in 
1861,  18,949,916   inhabitants,   if   our 

*  Our  whole  are*  la  mora  than  sixty  timet  as 
large  as  England. 
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public  domain  were  as  densely  setUed, 
its  population  woold  exceed  606  mil- 
lions ;  and  it  would  be  260,497,561,  if 
numbering  as  many  to  the  square  mile 
as  Massachusetts.  Its  ayerage  fertility 
far  exceeds  that  of  Europe,  as  does  also 
the  extent  of  its  mines,  especially  gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  iron,  with  every  vari- 
ety of  soil,  climate,  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

These  lands  are  surveyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  into  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  subdivided 
into  sections,  and  these  into  quarter 
sections  (160)  acres,  set  apart  for  home- 
steads. Our  system  of  public  surveys 
into  squares,  by  lines  running  due  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  is  so  simple 
as  to  have  precluded  all  disputes  as  to 
boundary  or  title.  This  domain  reaches 
from  the  24th  to  the  49th  parallel, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf^  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Its  iso- 
thermes  (the  lines  of  equal  mean  an- 
nual temperatures)  strike  on  the  north 
the  coast  of  Norway  midway,  touch 
f9t.  Petersbuig  in  Russia,  and  pass 
through  Manchooria  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  about  three  degrees  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour  river.  On  the 
south,  these  isothermes  run  through 
Korthem  Africa,  and  nearly  the  centre 
of  Egypt  near  Thebes,  cross  Northern 
Arabia,  Persia,  Northern  Hindostan,  and 
Southern  China  near  Canton. 

Of  this  vast  domain,  less  than  two 
per  cent,  is  cursed  by  slavery,  which 
is  prohibited  by  law  in  eleven  of  these 
land  States,  and  in  all  the  Territories. 

Now,  however,  within  our  present 
vast  domain,  not  only  the  poor,  but 
our  own  industrious  classes  and  those 
of  Europe,  may  not  only  find  a  home, 
but  a  farm  for  each  settler,  substantially 
as  a  free  gift  by  the  Government. 
Here  all  who  would  rather  be  owners 
than  tenants,  and  wish  to  improve 
and  cultivate  their  own  soil,  are  in- 
vited. Here,  too,  all  who  would  be- 
come equals  among  equals,  citizens  (not 
subjects)  of  a  great  and  free  country, 
ei\}oying   the   right  of  sufErage,  and 


eligible  to  every  office  except  the  presi- 
dency, can  come  and  occupy  with  ua 
this  great  inheritance.  Here  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  reign  supreme, 
not  in  theory,  or  in  name  only,  but  in 
truth  and  reality.  This  is  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  secured  and  protected  by 
our  organic  law.  Here  the  Constitution 
and  the  people  are  the  only  sovereigns, 
and  the  Government  is  administered 
by  their  elected  agents,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Those  toiling 
elsewhere  for  wages  that  will  scarcely 
support  existence,  for  the  education  of 
whose  children  no  provision  is  made  by 
law,  who  are  excluded  from  the  right 
of  suffrage,  may  come  here  and  be 
voters  and  citizens,  find  a  hxm  given 
as  a  homestead,  free  schools  provided 
for  their  children  at  the  public  expense, 
and  hold  any  office  but  the  presidency, 
to  which  their  childreli,  bom  here,  are 
eligible.  What  does  Europe  for  any  of 
its  toiling  millions  who  reject  this  mu- 
nificent offer  ?  He  is  worked  and  taxed 
there  to  his  utmost  endurance.  He  has 
the  right  to  worhy  and  pay  tosM,  but 
not  to  vote.  Unschooled  ignorance  is 
his  lot  and  that  of  his  descendants.  If 
a  fanner,  he  works  and  improves  the 
land  of  others,  in  constant  terror  of 
rent  day,  the  landlord,  and  eviction. 
Indeed  the  annual  rent  of  a  single  acre 
in  England  exceeds  the  price — flO 
(£2.  2s,  8(2.) — payable  for  the  ownership 
in  fee  simple  of  the  entire  homestead 
of  160  acres,  granted  him  here  by  the 
Government  For  centuries  that  are 
past  and  for  all  time  to  come,  there, 
severe  toil,  poverty,  ignorance,  the 
workhouse,  or  low  wages,  and  dis- 
franchisement, would  seem  to  be  his 
lot.  Here,  fireedom,  competence,  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  homestead  farm, 
and  free  schools  for  his  children. 

In  selecting  these  homestead  feums, 
the  emigrant  can  have  any  temperature, 
fh)m  St.  Petersburg  to  Canton.  He 
can  have  a  cold,  a  temperate,  or  a  warm 
climate,  and  farming  or  gardening, 
grazing  or  vintage,  varied  by  fishing  or 
huntii^.    He  can  raise  wheat,  rye,  In- 
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dsn  corn,  oats,  rioe,  indigo,  oottoQ, 
tobacco,  cane  or  mi^le  sugar  and  mo- 
lassco,  sorghum,  wool,  peas  and  beans, 
Iriah  or  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  bnck- 
wheat,  wine,  bntter,  cheese,  hay,  cloTer, 
snd  all  the  grasses,  hemp,  hops,  flax 
snd  flaxseed,  silk,  beeswax  and  honey, 
snd  poultry,  in  uncounted  abundance. 
If  he  prefers  a  stock  fiurm,  he  can  raise 
hones,  asses,  and  mules,  camels,  milch 
oowB,  working  oxen,  and  other  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  most  loca- 
tions, these  will  require  neither  housing 
Bor  feeding  throughout  the  year.  He 
can  haye  orchards,  and  all  the  fruits 
and  yegetables  of  Europe,  and  many  in 
addition.  He  can  haye  an  Irish  or 
Qerman,  Scotch,  English  or  Welsh, 
French,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  or  American 
ndgfaborhood.  He  can  select  the  shores 
of  oceans,  lakes,  or  riyers ;  liye  on  tide 
water  or  higher  lands,  yalleys,  or  moun- 
tains. He  can  be  near  a  church  of  his 
own  denomination;  the  freedom  of 
eimscience  is  complete;  he  pays  no 
tithes,  nor  chnrch  tax,  except  yolun- 
tarily.  His  sons  and  daughters,  on 
reaching  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
sooner,  if  the  h€»d  of  a  family,  are  each 
entitled  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres ; 
if  he  dies,  the  title  is  secured  to  his 
widow,  children,  or  heirs.  Our  flag  is 
his,  and  coyers  him  eyerywhere  with 
its  protection.  He  is  our  brother ;  and 
he  and  his  children  will  enjoy  with  us 
tiie  same  heritage  of  competence  and 
fireedom.  He  comes  where  labor  is 
king,  and  toil  is  respected  and  reward- 
ed. If  before,  or  instead  of  receiying 
his  homestead,  he  chooses  to  pursue 
his  profession  or  business,  to  work  at 
his  trade,  or  for  daily  wages,  he  will 
find  them  double  the  European  rate, 
and  subsistence  cheaper.  From  what- 
eyerpart  of  Europe  he  may  come,  he 
will  meet  his  countrymen  here,  and 
firom  them  and  us  receiye  a  cordial  wel- 
come. A  Gknroimient  which  giyes  him 
a  fkrm,  the  right  to  yote,  and  free 
schools  fbr  his  children,  must  desire 
his  weliSue. 
Of  this  yaat   domain    (more   than 


thirty-two  times  as  -large  as  England) 
the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
grants  substantially  as  a  f^  gift,  a 
farm  of  160  a4!re$  to  eyery  settier  who 
wiU  occupy  and  cultiyate  the  same,  the 
titie  being  in  fee  simple,  and  ftee  firom 
all  rent  whatsoeyer.  The  setUer  may 
be  natioe  or  Europeaniy  a  present  or  fu- 
ture immigrant,  including  females  as 
well  as  males,  but  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  head  of 
a  fiunily.  If  an  immigrant,  the  declara- 
tion must  first  be  made  of  an  intentum 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  grant  is  immediately 
made,  without  waiting  for  naturaliza- 
tion. When  the  children  of  the  settier 
reach  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  be- 
come the  head  of  a  flemdly,  they  each 
receiyo  firom  the  Goyemment  a  like 
donation  of  160  acres.  The  intrinsic 
yalue  of  this  public  domain  far  exceeds 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Our  national  wealth,  by  the  last  cen- 
sus, was  $16,159,616,068,  and  its  in- 
crease during  the  last  ten  years  $8,935,- 
481,011,  or  126.45  per  cent.  (Census, 
1860,  p.  195.)  Now,  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Homestead  Bill,  there 
should  be  occupied,  improyed,  and  cul- 
tiyated,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
100,000  additional  farms  by  settlers,  or 
only  10,000  per  annum,  it  would  make 
an  aggregate  of  16,000,000  acres.  If, 
including  houses,  fences,  bams,  and 
other  improyements,  we  should  yalue 
each  of  these  fiurms  at  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  it  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
$160,000,000.  But  if  we  add  the  prod- 
uct of  these  farms,  allowing  only  one 
half  of  each  (80  acres)  to  be  cultiyated, 
and  the  ayerage  annual  yalue  of  the 
crops,  stock  included,  to  be  only  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  it  would  giye  $80,000,- 
000  a  year,  and,  in  ten  years,  $800,000,- 
000,  independent  of  the  reinyestment 
of  capital.  It  is  clear  that  thus  yast 
additional  employment  would  be  giyen 
to  labor,  freight  to  steamers,  railroads, 
and  canals,  markets  for  manufiustures, 
and  augmented  reyenue. 
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The  homestead  priyilege  will  largely 
increase  immigration.  Now,  beside  the 
money  brought  here  by  immigrants, 
the  census  proyes  that  the  ayerage  an- 
nual yalue  of  the  labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, per  capita^  was,  in  1860,  $800  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Assum- 
ing that  of  the  immigrants  at  an  ayer- 
age net  annual  yalue  of  only  $100  each, 
or  less  than  88  cents  a  day,  it  would 
make,  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  200,- 
000  each  year,  the  following  aggre- 
gate: 


1st  year,  200,000 

= 

$20,000,000 

2d  "«   400,000 

(( 

40,000,000 

8d  ' 

*   600,000 

(( 

60,000,000 

4th  < 

»   800,000 

a 

80,000,000 

6th  < 

*  1,000,000 

u 

100,000,000 

«th  * 

•  1,200,000 

u 

120,000,000 

7th  * 

*  1,400,000 

u 

140,000,000 

8th  * 

•  1,600,000 

ii 

160,000,000 

0th  * 

*  1,800,000 

u 

180,000,000 

10th  ' 

'    2,000,000 

u 

200,000,000 

Total,  $1,100,000,000 

In  this  table,  the  labor  of  all  immi- 
grants each  year  is  properly  added  to 
those  arriying  the  succeeding  year,  so 
as  to  make  the  aggregate,  the  last  year, 
two  millions.  This  would  make  the 
yalue  of  the  labor  of  these  two  millions 
of  immigrants,  in  ten  years,  $1,100,000,- 
000,  independent  of  the  annual  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  the  labor  of  the 
children  of  the  immigrants  after  the 
first  ten  years,  which,  with  their  de- 
scendants, would  go  on  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

But,  by  the  actual  official  returns  (see 
page  14  of  Census),  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  to  the  United  States,  fh>m 
December,  1850,  to  December,  1860, 
was  2,508,216,  or  an  annual  ayerage  of 
250,821,  say  260,000.  The  effect,  then, 
of  this  immigration,  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  table,  upon  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  was  as  follows : 

Ist  year,  260,000  =  $26,000,000 

2d     *•  520,000  "  52,000,000 

8d     •*  780,000  "  78,000,000 

4th    <«  1,040,000  «"  104,000,000 


501  year,  1,800,000  =  $180,000,000 

6th    <'  1,560,000  "     156,000,000 

7th    "  1,820,000  "     182,000,000 

8th    "  .  2,080,000  "     208,000,000 

9th    "  2,840,000  "     284,000,000 

10th    <«  2,600,000  <'     260,000,000 


Total,  $1,480,000,000 

Thus  the  yalue  of  the  labor  of  the 
immigrants  from  1850  to  1860  was  fimr- 
teen  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
accumulation  of  capital  by  annual  re- 
inyestment,  nor  for  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  amounting,  by  the  census, 
in  ten  years,  to  about  24  per  cent'  This 
addition  to  our  wealth  by  the  labor  of 
the  children,  in  the  first  ten  years, 
would  be  small ;  but  in  the  second, 
and  each  succeeding  decennium,  when 
we  count  children  and  their  descend- 
ants, it  would  be  large  and  constantly 
augmenting.  But  the  census  shows 
that  our  wealth  increases  each  ten  years 
at  the  rate  of  126.45  per  cent.  Now, 
then,  take  our  increase  of  wealth  in 
consequence  of  immigration  as  before 
stated,  and  compound  it  atthe  rate  of 
126.45  per  cent,  eyery  ten  years,  and 
the  result  is  largely  oyer  three  billions 
of  dollars  in  1870,  and  oyer  seyen  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  1880,  independent 
of  the  effect  of  any  immigration  suc- 
ceeding I86O1  If  these  results  are 
astonishing,  we  must  remember  that 
immigration  here  is  augmented  popu- 
lation, and  that  it  is  population  and 
labor  that  create  wealth.  Capital,  in- 
deed, is  the  accumulation  of  labor. 
Immigration,  then,  from  1850  to  1860, 
added  to  our  national  wealth  a  sum 
more  than  one  third  greater  than  our 
whole  debt  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  and 
augmenting  in  a  ratio  much  more  nqnd 
than  its  increase,  and  thus  enabling  at 
to  bear  the  war  expenses. 

As  the  homestead  priyilege  miial 
largely  increase  immigration,  and  add 
especially  to  the  cultiyation  of  our  soil, 
it  will  contribute  more  than  any  other 
measure   to   increase   our  population, 
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v«i]th,  and  power^  and  augment  onr 
leyenne  from  daties  and  taxes. 

We  hare  seen  that,  by  the  Oensos 
(^  195)f  ^^  total  Talue  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  the  United  States 
was,  in — 

1860, $16,169,616,068 

1850, 7,185,780,238 

Increase  from  1850  to  1860,  126.45 
percent. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  for  the 
four  sacceeding  decades,  the  result 
would  be,  in — 

1870, $36,693,450,585 

1880, 82,865,868,849 

1890, 187,314,353,225 

1900, 423,330,438,288 

If  we  subtract  one  fourth  from  the 
aggregate,  we  will  find  that  our  public 
debt  constitutes  less  than  one  half  of 
Me  per  cent,  of  the  inerecue  of  our  na- 
tional wealth.  This  debt,  then,  does 
not  exhaust  our  capital,  but  effects  only 
a  small  diminution  of  the  rate  of  aug- 
mentation. 

If  we  look  at  the  causes  of  this  vast 
increase  of  our  national  wealth,  they 
will  be  found  mainly  in  the  enormous 
extent  of  our  fertile  lands,  the  vast  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  and  the  constant 
addition  of  new  States  to  the  Union. 
Thus,  from  1850  to  1860,  four  new 
States  were  added  to  the  Union.  These 
four  States  were  almost  an  untrodden 
wilderness  in  1850,  but  in  1860  were 
rich  and  flourishing  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  688,965,  and  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  $331,809,418.  Within  this 
decade,  from  .1860  to  1870,  at  least  six 
new  States  will  be  added  to  the  Union. 
Thk  is  evident  from  a  reference  to  our 
present  Territories,  as  follows : 

Daeotah,     .    .    .  95,816,480  acres. 

Nebraska,  .    .    .  48,636,810  «< 

Indian,  ....  56,924,000  << 

Idaho,    ....  208,878,720  « 

Washington,  .    .  44,796,160  " 

Kevada,.    .    .    .  52,184,960  « 

Utah, 68,084,480  « 

Arizona,.    .    .    .  80,780,240  « 


New  Mexico, 
Colorado,    . 


77,568,640  acrea. 
66,880,000      « 


Total,  800,000,480  acres. 

Here  then  are  Territories  with  an  ag- 
gr^ate  area  of  800,000,480  acres,  sufii- 
cieut  for  twenty-six  States  of  the  size 
of  New  York.  In  all  these  Territories 
but  one,  the  precious  metals  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  with  numerous  branches 
through  this  vast  region,  together  with 
the  greatest  advantages  of  our  new 
Homestead  Bill  of  last  year,  is  settling 
these  Territories  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  Notwithstanding  the  war, 
immigration  to  the  United  States  is 
progressing  with  more  than  its  usual 
volume,  caused  by  the  very  high  wages 
for  labor,  the  great  benefits  of  our  re- 
cent Homestead  Bill,  and  the  exclusion, 
by  recent  act  of  Congress,  of  slavery 
from  all  this  vast  domain. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  whilst  the 
lands  constituting  these  Territories  re- 
main puhUc  lands,  no  estimate  is  made 
of  them  as  wealth  in  the  national  cen- 
sus. It  is  only  when  these  public  lands 
become  farms  and  private  property, 
that  they  are  valued  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  that  255,000,000  acres 
of  public  lands  in  the  sixteen  Lamd 
States  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of  wealth  at  each  decade, 
in  the  new  States  and  Territories. 
Thus,  by  Table  85  of  the  Census  of 
1860,  page  195,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  following  States  and 
Territories,  ih>m  1850  to  1860,  was : 

Territari49. 

Washington,    .    .    .  5,000  per  cent 
Nebraska,    ....  4,800       << 

Utah, 467       " 

New  Mexico,  .    .    .     802       " 

SftattM, 

Kansas, 8,000  per  cent 

Iowa, 942       " 

California,  ....  837  " 
Minnesota,  ....  6,000  ** 
Michigan,    ....     880       " 
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Oregon, 471  percent. 

Illinois, 457       " 

Wisconsin,  ....  550  " 
It  is  thus  that  the  waye  of  popula- 
tion moves  onward  in  our  Western 
States  and  Territories,  that  the  axe  and 
the  plough  are  the  pioneers  of  ciyiliza- 
tion,  that  fiemns,  cities,  and  villages,  the 
schoolhonse,  and  the  church,  rise  from 
the  wilderness,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  an 
enchanter's  wand.  That  enchantment 
is  the  power  of  freedom  and  educaZum, 
the  effect  of  which  (as  compared  with 


the  deadly  infliienoe  of  ilavery  and  ig^ 
norance)  shall  be  illustrated  in  a  suo- 
oeeding  letter.  In  that  letter,  by  oonoh 
paring  the  relative  progress  of  our  Free 
and  Slave  States,  as  demonstrated  by 
our  Census,  it  will  be  proved,  incon« 
testably,  that  the  total  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  our  Union  will  cause  an 
addition  to  our  national  wealth  vastly 
exceeding  the  whole  public  debt  of  our 
country,  and  soon  leave  us  much  richer 
than  before  the  rebellion. 

R.  J.  Walxsb. 


THE    DECLINE    OP    ENGLAND. 


Ik  Europe,  two  nations  for  almost 
a  thousand  years  have  contended  for 
empire,  England  and  France,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  have 
waged  war  with  each  other.  When  not 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities,  they  have 
watched  each  other  with  jealous  ani- 
mosity—seeking by  intrigue  and  diplo- 
matic schemes  to  thwart  or  defeat  the 
designs  which  one  or  the  other  had 
formed  for  national  aggrandizement. 

No  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  can 
peruse  the  histories  of  those  countries, 
and  not  feel  pride  in  the  valor  and 
success  which  have  distinguished  his 
race.  Twice  the  victorious  banner  of 
England  has  fluttered  in  the  gaze  of 
Paris.  Until  a  recent  age,  the  French 
flag  visited  the  ocean  only  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  England. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  continental  policy  of 
England  since  1688 — in  pursuance  of 
which  she  has  persistently  sought  to 
defeat  the  ambition  of  France — no  one 
can  help  admiring  the  ability  and  in- 
domitable courage  she  has  displayed  in 
the  gratification  of  her  national  antipa- 
thy. From  the  League  of  Augsburg,  of 
1687,  to  which  she  became  a  party,  to  the 


Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  she  put  forth 
herculean  efforts  to  compel  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  family  compact  by 
Louis  XrV.  By  that  treaty,  the  dar- 
ling project  of  that  monarch  to  secure 
the  crown  of  Spain  for  a  Bourbon,  was 
forever  abandoned  by  France.  Elated 
with  this  triumph  over  her  adversary, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
England  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  of  checking  and  defeating  all 
the  schemes  of  France  for  territorial 
acquisition.  It  mattered  not  where ;  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  France 
sought  to  plant  her  standard,  she  al- 
ways found  there  an  English  enemy. 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  all  her  attempts  to  extend 
her  empire  were  defeated  by  England. 
Pondichcrry  was  the  only  East  Indian 
possession  which  the  genius  of  Clive  al- 
lowed her  to  retain.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  1768,  she  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  Canada  in  order  to  r^^ain  her 
West  Indian  islands  conquered  by  Eng- 
land.* 
Vainly,  under  good  or  bad,  weak  or 

*  One  Irandrvd  jMn  h»T6  eUpaed  tiikM  \htX 
treaty,  and  the  London  Timta  proolalma  tliafc 
£nglMd  will  not  flight  for  OatuidA  now. 
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jMcut  sovvfoigufly  did  Pnoioe  tMoiapi 
ike  enliigMneiit  of  her  empife  or  aa 
iscmBe  of  Bstional  power.  England, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  i^waya  con- 
ihioiited  her,  and  by  sncoeiBfiil  war,  or 
nuacrupulona   diplomacy,  baflled   her 


Tke  Sngliah  mind  was  cnltiTated 
throoghont  the  eighteenth  oentnrj  into 
flie  belkf  that  ererj  aocesaion  to 
Fiance  waa  a  menace  and  an  injury  to 
XngfauuL 

At  last  the  J^renoh  Rey^ntioB,  in- 
qnrii^  with  preternatural  energy  that 
gallttit  people,  tuned  the  tide  of 
•fwto  so  long  adverse  to  Frendi  ag- 
grandisement. Still  tme  to  her  hered- 
itary hoBtility,  Bngland  combined  all 
Sorope  to  resist  the  aggression  of  re- 
pnUiean  France.  But  soon,  from  the 
laging  elements  of  that  awfhl  conynlr 
oon,  the  *  Man  of  Destiny '  arose,  who 
conld  '  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
tte  storm.'  He  seized  the  helm,  cycled 
Older  from  dioae,  and  smote  tiie  ene- 
noes  of  France  wherever  they  appeared, 
revived  the  qplendors  of  her  early  his- 
toiy,  and,  like  her  mediaval  Oharle* 
Magne,  gave  the  law  to  Europe. 

England  took  the  measure  of  Na* 
poleon,  and  recogniaed  in  him  an  ene- 
my whom  die  must  subdue  at  any  cost, 
or  submit  to  be  reduced  in  the  scale  of 
■ationB  to  that  importance  and  those 
proportions  befitting  her  diminutive 
tnitofy  in  Europe. 

The  battle  of  Marengo--thePeaoeof 
Luneville— "the  ascendency  of  Napoleon 
en  the  continent— the  defection  of  the 
continental  allies  of  Ei^and— and  the 
pnparations  of  Kapoleon  for  her  inva- 
skm,  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

That  treaty,  however,  was  only  a 
brief  truce,  which  England  never  de>- 
signed  to  observe  but  temporarily.  She 
raliised  to  respect  its  oldigations,  and 
even  to  negotiate  for  its  modification. 
She  feared  tiiat  peace  would  enable 
Ki^leon  to  rebuild  his  shattered  navy . 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  note  of  March 
lllth,  1808,  assigned  as  her  avowed  rea- 
son to  the  renewal  of  the  war^*  the 
VOL.  y. — 4 


aoquisitibn  made  by  Frsnoe  in  various 
quarters,  particularly  in  Italy,  and 
therefore  England  would  be  Justified  in 
rJaiming  equivalraits  for  these  aoquisir 
tions  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  France.*  * 

This  note  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  avows 
distinctly  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  She  would  not  tolerate  any  ac- 
quisition by  her  rival  unless  she  ob- 
tained '  equivalents.*  In  pursuance  of 
tills  imchangeable  policy,  she  again  de- 
clared war  against  France.  Mr.  Pitt 
resumed  his  position  of  prime  minister^ 
and  soon  formed  a  new  continental  coa- 
lition to  resist  the  mighty  power  and 
the  aggressions  of  the  French  emperor. 

Thenceforward  she  listened  to  no 
overtures  for  peace,  but  prosecuted 
with  implacable  resentment  the  war — 
until  she  finally  prostrated  her  imperial 
foe,  and  became  his  inglorious  jaileri 
until  death  relieved  her  from  all  appro* 
hensions  of  danger. 

But  tills  triumph  of  a  vindictive 
policy,  so  gratifying  to  the  national  an-> 
tipathy,  was  purchased  at  a  price  per- 
hi^  hi  exceeding  its  value. 

The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  an 
aehievonent  which  compelled  England 
to  anticipate  the  resources  of  future 
generations.  These  generations  havis 
come,  and  are  coming,  and  they  find 
themselves  unable  any  longer  to  cour 
tend  with  French  ambiticm. 

The  first  Napoleon,  whom  England 
fought  with  such  relentiess  animosity, 
won  his  throne  by  the  display  of  match- 
less ability  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet^' 
The  present  Napoleon  reached  hi$ 
throne  by  peijury,  assassination,  and 
crimes  of  the  blackest  atrocity.  The 
first  Napoleon  England  pursued  with 
her  hatred  to  his  grave.  The  present 
Napoleon,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  unarmed  fellow  citizens,  kisses  the 
queen  of  England,  and  the  entente  coT' 
dial  with  him  becomes  the  foreign 
policy  of  England.  Entangled  in  his 
toils,  she  makes  war  on  Bussia  as  hia 

•  See  Allfra*t  Hlitory,  «litp.  xnyU^p.  MS. 
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ftDy,  ■tands  rikoUy  wUle  ho  hmnUoi 
AxtttnA  and  changes  the  map  of  "Bn- 
n^,  and  barely  eseapea  by  an  afteiv 
thought  being  dragged  into  an  attempt 
to  destroy  a  free  repabHc  in  America, 
to  enable  France  to  augment  the  area 
finr  the  expansion  of  the  Latin  race  at 
the  expense  of  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
What  would  the  great  Chatham  and 
his  son— -who  so  long  moulded  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe — say,  if  ttiey  conld  re- 
visit the  earth  and  pems^  the  history 
of  their  country  for  the  last  twelTe 
years?  Would  they  recognise  her  as 
that  England  who  in  their  huids 
■note  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  inau- 
gurated the  policy  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  greatest  captain  who 
erer  tormented  with  his  lust  for  glory 
the  human  race  ?  Oertainly,  in  all  tb« 
wars  which  England  waged  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  France  neyer  at- 
tempted a  conquest  of  greater  yalue 
than  that  which  the  present  Napoleon 
has  commenced  in  Mexico.  Certainly, 
no  conquest  which  the  first  Napoleon 
enrer  threatened  in  Europe  would  hare 
so  strengthened  France  as  would  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  toherdominicms. 
But  England  has  expended  in  her  wars 
with  the  first  Napoleon,  to  restrain  him 
from  acquisitions  which  could  not  have 
materially  injured  England,  all  her  re- 
sources for  war.  She  is  not  in  the 
condition  to  wage  such  wars  with 
France  as  she  prosecuted  during  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  She  knows  that  she  must  ac- 
quiesce in  the  ambitious  acquisitions 
of  the  present  Napoleon,  or  else  en- 
counter his  hostility.  Cherbourg  and 
the  steam  nayy  of  France  render  an  in- 
vasion of  the  British  Isles  a  more  prac- 
ticable achievement  for  the  present 
Napoleon  than  ever  the  first  Napoleon 
could  hope  for.  England  shrinks, 
therefore,  from  any  effort  to  curb  the 
present  aggrandizement  of  France,  from 
fmr.  She  ignominiously  renounces 
and  abandons  the  policy  of  her  mon- 
archy, her  aristocracy,  and  har  people 
--|miiued£>r  two  hundrod  years  with 


iWhltfiiiig  pertinacity;  not 
she  condemns  it,  not  because  she  dost 
not  led  ^justified'  in  resisling  Fnnch 
aequiritions  unless  'equividents  for 
these  acquisitions  as  a  oounterpoise  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
France'  are  obtained;  but  obviously, 
because  she  fears  to  encounter  the  arms 
of  the  present  Napoleon. 

When  the  French  enq)eror  forced 
mpoDi  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's cabinet  ^  the  harsh  and  insulting 
scheme  of  action '  (as  EJnglake  calls  iQ 
*  which  provoked  the  war  with  Bussis 
in  1854,  England's  dilemma  was:  a 
war  with  Nicholas,  or  a  rupture  with 
France.  ^The  negotiation  which  had 
seemed  to  be  almost  ripe  for  a  settle- 
ment was  then  mined.'  * 

A  war  for  Napoleon  at  that  time  with 
one  of  the  great  powers,  was  a  neoea- 
sity.  It  was  necessary  for  the  stabili^ 
of  his  throne.  It  was  necessary  to  pre^ 
vent  the  thoughts  of  France  from 
dwelling  upon  the  assassination  of  ihm 
republic  and  her  own  infamy  in  sub- 
mitting to  that  enormous  viUany.  If 
it  had  not  been  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  England  that  the  imperial  usurper 
would  have  denounced  as  disturbing 
the  waters  for  his  provocation. 

Mellowed  by  tone,  and  enlightened 
by  their  d^orable  results,  England 
now  views  the  wars  with  Napoleon  the 
First  in  their  true  light.  So  fkr  from 
British  power  having  been  augmentad 
by  that  tremendous  struggle,  it  has 
oompelled  England  to  descend  from 
the  pofiition  of  a  first-rate  to  that  of  a 
second-rate  power,  so  fitf  as  it  conoema 
the  politics  of  Europe.  Had  the  first 
Napoleon  survived  to  this  day,  uhm 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  act 
with  the  same  subserviency  to  him  as 
she  now  voluntarily  acts  toward  his 
ignoble  counterfeit,  ^e  would  neyer 
have  stood  an  idle  spectator  of  the  hu^ 
miliation  of  Austria  by  him.  She 
would  never  have  permitted  him  to 
betray  her  into  the  causeless  and  ridic- 
ulous war  with  her  ancient  ally  RuasU. 
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ft  WM  ibe  aid  of  Bonia  irbkh  eBAbled 
ker  to  onsikroir  tiie  great  Ni^leon, 
tnd  now  ahe  permits  the  little  KqM>o 
leon  to  bnlfy  her  into  a  war  with  Rns- 
■a  that  he  may  bedizen  his  name  with 
the  glofy  of  a  oonflict  with  the  con- 
queror of  his  illnstrioas  Vinaman. 

If  the  object  of  Napoleon  was  so  ig- 
■onunious,  oonteniptible,  and  erimi- 
■al,  as  we  knowit  to  hare  been,  in  pro- 
dnchug  the  war  of  1854,  with  what  ob- 
loquy most  Sn^^d  be  covered  for  al- 
lowi^  herself  to  be  begfdled  into  such 
a  w«r  by  sQch  a  juggler  t 

Hie  pratended  caose  of  the  Crimean 
war,  aa  alleged,  was  the  threatened  in- 
▼anon  of  Turkey  by  Nicholas.  But 
what  injury  was  tktd  to  Sngland,  com- 
pared to  the  seizure  of  Mexico  by 
France! 

Sngland  had  not  for  two  hondred 
years  made  it  the  chief  olisJeet  of  her 
foreign  policy  to  resist  the  expansion 
of  the  Russian  empire.  She  had  ao- 
fmesoed  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  made  herself  a 
party  to  that  nefarions  spoliation  by 
Bna^  Austria,  and  Prossia.  She 
knew  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  tiie 
Qermaa  Confederation  were  pledged  to 
protect  Turkey  from  Russia.'*'  Her 
sabeerviency  to  France  in  separately 
with  her  making  war  on  Russia,  upon 
the  iffetonce  of  the  protection  ci  Tut- 
k^,  was  8iq»ererogatOTy  as  well  as 
needlesa. 

The  trutii  is,  and  so  will  histcHy 
make  up  the  record,  the  French  em- 
peror desired  to  humiliate  England, 
snd  England  dare  not  reftise  to  be  hu- 
miliated by  him.     It  was  a  *  €IBBA.t 


It  will  not  do  £>r  England  to  excuse 
herself  for  not  resisting  the  French  in- 
▼asion  of  Mexico  by  any  such  allega- 
tbn  aa  that  she  has  receiyed  Napleon^s 
Mfluiances  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
make  a  Freuoh  proyinoe  of  Mexico. 

•KliiataJc*. 

t  8m  KlocUko't  remarks  on  tlie  dodgn  of 
Loatt  Napoleon  in  making  St.  Amaad  oom- 
nander-hi-ehlef  of  the  Firenoh  army  in  the  Ori- 
Meaawv.p.aBL 


Bke  must  know,  tluKt  no  conitaence  can 
be  placed  in  his  Teradty.  She  miait 
know,  that  sudi  assurances  are  but  % 
flimsy  veil  to  decelYe  her  and  other  na» 
tions.  They  are  designed  to  meet  tha 
contingency— of  Fedend  success  in 
crushing  rebellion. 

He  has  been  willing  to  be  fooled  by 
those  who  surround  him,  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  will  addeye  their 
independence.*  In  that  erent,  he  will 
never  relinquish  his  grasp  on  Mexico, 
unless  compeUed  to  do  so  by  force  of 
arms.  Should  the  rebellion  succeed,  as 
he  professes  to  believe  it  will,  &is  in- 
strument and  accomplice,  Maximilian, 
will  be  discarded  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  the  first  Napoleon  discarded 
some  of  the  puppet  kings  whom  he 
saw  proper  to  crown  and  discrown  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  his  occa- 
sions. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-larOhapeUe  (1748) 
terminated  one  of  the  wars  of  England 
with  Louis  Xiy.  The  renunciation  by 
France  of  the  cause  of  Ihe  Pretender 
was  the  most  material  advantage  accru- 
ing to  England  from  that  treaty.  But 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  it 
was  written,  before  England  took  um- 
brage at  France  for  efforts  to  rebuild 
her  navy,  which  had  been  seriously  re- 
duced and  crippled  l^  the  events  of  the 
previous  war,  and  also  fbr  the  encroadi-^ 
ments  of  the  Flench  in  Canada  on  the 
I^lish  settlements.  For  these  causes 
ike  Seven  Tears'  War  was  commenced, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  first 
William  Pitt,  succenfrilly  prosecuted, 
until  France  was  completely  humbled. 
Now,  however,  Napoleon  the  Third 
constructs  a  navy  more  powerful  than 
Fiance  ever  before  possessed,  and,  in- 
stead of  molesting  some  obscure  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  the  interior  of  Ameri- 
ca, appropriates  to  himself  a  great 
countiy,  fertile  in  resources,  with  mines 
of  incalculable  wealth,  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  English  colonies,  cherished 
by  the  most  vigilant  protection  of  Ihig- 
knd. 


•  WMttMi  In  Ai«wlk  ISIBL 
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The  VMlneof  Mezioo  k  tiutt  pOTtnyad 
bj  the  Bntuh  hiitariaa  AJdaoa  (toL  It^ 
p.4»8): 

'  Humboldt  has  told  ns  that  he  was 
Barer  wearied  with  astoi^hment  at  Hie 
— lallness  of  the  portion  of  soil  which, 
in  Mexico  and  the  ac^oining  provinces, 
would  yield  sustenance  to  a  family  for 
a  year:  and  that  the  same  extent  of 
gronnd  which  in  wheat  wotdd  main- 
uin  only  two  per^ns,  would  yield  sos- 
teaance  under  the  banana  to  fifty; 
thongh  in  that  fiivored  region  the  re- 
turn of  wheat  is  never  under  seventy, 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  fold. 
The  return  on  an  average  of  Qreat 
Britain  b  not  more  than  nine  to  one. 
If  due  weiflfat  be  given  to  these  extra- 
ordinary &cts,  it  will  not  appear  ex- 
travagant to  assert  that  Mexico,  with  a 
territory  embracing  seven  times  the 
i^ole  area  of  Fra^e,  may  at  some  fu- 
ture and  possibly  not  remote  period 
contain  two  hundred  millions  of  inhab- 
itants.' 

This  is  the  magnificent  empire  which 
France  now  seeks  to  conquer,  without 
a  murmur  of  remonstrance  from  Great 
IMtain,  who  so  often  combined  Europe 
to  resist  the  petty  acquisition  by 
France  of  territory  less  than  one  of  the 
Mexican  States. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sngland 
relies  on  the  United  States  to  prevent 
Mexico  becoming  a  French  province. 
Her  statesmen  have  for  the  past  two 
yean  professed  the  belief  thai  the  di»- 
memberment  of  the  United  States  is  in' 
evitable*  In  that  event,  they  must 
know  that  the  United  States  would 
prove  no  obstacle  to  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  France.  No;  the  acquis 
escence  of  England  in  this  gigantic  ae- 
quisition  of  France  can  be  ascribed  to 
no  such  assurance  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  that  she 
has  flattered  herself  that  by  letthoig 
alone  Napoleon,  he  may  possibly,  by 
an  alliance  with  the  rebels,  secure  the 
permanent  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union ; — ^that  the  United  States,  if  suc- 
cessful in  crushing  the  rebellion,  would 
be  to  her  a  greater  terror  than  Ni^>o- 
leon.  We  do  not  believe  that  she  is 
influenced  by  such  considerations.    She 


knows  that  tlie  United  Ekatee,  Luwevui 
powerftd  by  ttw  recent  devdopment  of 
wwHtftTy  strengtii,  would  hard^  attempt 
tiie  invariim  of  tiie  British  Isbinda. 
But  she  has  no  such  faith  in  her  crafty 
neigUMNT.  She  knows  that  France  and 
the  Bonapartes  owe  her  a  debt  of  veur 
geance  which  only  ^e  ravage  and  des- 
(^ation  of  the  British  soil  will  ever 
liquidate.  She  romemben  that  tiie 
fitvorite  sdieme  of  Napoleon  the  First 
was  the  invasion  of  England ;  and  she 
knows  that  this  scheme  is  among  the 
Idees  NapoUcn  of  the  n^hew.  She  10 
aware,  too,  that  Napoleon  l^e  Third 
has  the  means  at  his  command  which 
will  enisle  him  to  place  any  number 
of  troops  on  her  shores.  She  is  8ati»> 
fled  that  upon  the  first  provocation 
which  she  offers,  he  will  gratify  the 
treasured  hatred  of  the  Frendi  and 
of  his  &mily,  by  consummating  the 
darling  project  of  his  unde.  The  terror 
of  invasion  has  induced  her  to  change 
the  nature  of  her  foreign  policy.  She 
will  cling  to  the  French  alliance  until 
the  French  emperor  has  satiated  his 
national  craving  for  her  degradation ; 
and  not  until  he  strikes  her  a  blow, 
which  will  resound  throughout  the 
world,  will  England  be  prepared  to 
battle  with  the  GauL  No  fhture  acces- 
sion of  territory  would  make  France 
more  formidable  for  the  invasion  of 
England  tiian  she  is  now.  Her  army 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  her 
steam  navy  and  irondads  are  sU-sufi- 
dent  for  that  purpose,  whenever  the 
French  emperor  chooses  so  to  employ 
them.  But  if  Napokxm  devotes  this 
army  and  that  naVy  to  such  a  formid- 
able conquest  as  that  of  a  country  seven 
times  as  huge  as  France,  three  thou- 
sand miles  fh>m  her  shores,  it  is  iKit 
probable  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
spare  them  for  the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain.  Spain  vainly  struggled  ftnr 
years  to  conquer  her  revolted  provinces 
in  America.  England  fisdled  to  con- 
quer her  rebellious  colonies,  with  a 
population  not  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions.   France  lost  an  army  of  thirty*' 
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BfB  thooBttid  men,  ydomiB  of  Mo*- 
BBMi*0,  in  the  yain  ^fort  to  sabdm 
tte  Begroas  of  St  Domhigo.  England 
eould  dedre  no  better  scheme  for  tke 
deatmctkni  of  the  military  strength  of 
Napoleon  than  that  of  the  attempted 
conqneet  of  Mexico.  She  will  therefore 
nther  stimulate  than  restrain  the  sec- 
ond Frendi  empaor  in  his  desire  to 
devote  his  kgioiM  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Latin  race  in  America.  Her  motite 
win  be  the  despicable  safety  of  her 
shores  firom  Gallic  inyasion.  For  this 
she  sacrifloea  her  prestige  in  the  world 
*  horeditary  policy— the  time-hon* 


ored  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Ssxim* 
The  worid  hereafter  is  free  to  the 
Frenchman,  for  robbery,  spoliation, 
conquest,  and  invasion,  whererer  else 
than  in  England  he  chooses  to  prose* 
cute  the  vocation  of  national  crime. 
England  is  no  longer  the  foe  of  French 
ambition  or  rapacity.  So  long  as 
France  will  abstain  from  the  invasion 
of  the /inviolate  isle,'  where  for  al* 
most  aithoiisand  years  no  foreign  en»- 
my  has  placed  his  foot,  so  long  she  may 
be  free  from  molestation  from  England, 
whatev^  else  she  may  attempt;  and 
this  is  the  inglorious  policy  of  Eng^ 
land  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868-'8. 


TEMPTATION, 


[A  uiKKAi.  traaslatieo  of  this  ramulrabk 
pwwa-poem  waa  kindlj  placed  in  our  hand* 
hj  Fro£.  PodbielskL  It  ia  allegorical  through- 
oat,  ereiy  phaae  of  its  marrelloos  ajmbolism 
restiDg  apon  dire  and  tragic  truth. 

The  many  times  mordered  Mother  is  of 
eoorae  Pdaad.  We  hope  that  the  publica- 
tioD  of  this  prophetie  Tision  of  h^  great  eon, 
patriot,  poet,  statesman,  and  sage,  as  he  un- 
doobtedlj  was,  may  excite  a  Tivid  interest  at 
the  present  hoar,  when  that  heroic  but  un- 
happy country  ia  again  struggling  for  life  and 
freedom. 

Initspfeseat  Bnglishfcrm,  'Temptatioo'  is 
iffereutly  dedicated  to  the  patriot  sons  of  the 
Mother  of  heroes,  by       Mabcta  W.  Gook.] 

Aka,  crimsoned  with  blood  and  rwollea  with  tears 

nm  onr  troubled  llfl»>wftTet  I 
From  the  depths  and  whlripooto  of  the  stormf  ol 

oorrenta  sounds  the  moan  of  eternal  sorrow  I 
Behind  roars  the  botlomleae  abyss,  black  with  the 

gloomy  mists  rising  CTer  fh>m  the  woes  of  the 

Past: 
Before  lies  the  far-off  Heaven,  burning  and  Uaaing 

with  flames  red  as  of  blood : 
Around  struggle  the  swimmers,  in  surges  so  cold, 

hopeless,  and  m«rky, 
That  from  each  as  he  floats  onward  is  forced  the 

ery :  'Wox  1  ma  ouaas  is  vpov  mb  V 

MontBB,  many  timea  murdered  I 
Unhai^py  mother  I  "with  tiM  loiig  and 


oountkflB  Uades  of  thy  erer-greea 
grasBes,  with  the  waTiog  stems  of  thy 
grain  fields,  thou  wilt  bind  our  undy- 
ing memories  closely  to  thee,  but  hence> 
forth  must  thy  sons  wander  and  suffer, 
as  they  love  thee.  *  Behind  them,  horn 
sea  to  sea,  is  the  Grave ;  before  them, ' 
wheresoever  they  may  roam,  the  Sun 
set;  while  monarchs  and  merchants 
curse  the  endless  progression  I 

The  Living  cannot  understand  those 
reared  on  the  bosom  of  the  Bead — 
human  fiioes  grow  pale  at  the  approaeli 
of  the  spectres — at  the  echo  of  their 
footsteps  the  home-fires  glimmer  and 
flicker  low  on  the  hearth8tone--4he 
mother  hides  her  child— the  wife  leads 
away  the  husband  that  he  may  not 
clasp  hands  with  the  wandering  exile, 
•—the  evening  star  akme,  the  star  of 
graves,  smiles  from  Heaven  on  them  I 

Was  not  the  silence  of  the  forests 
holy  9  When  the  wind  swept  over  the 
Pines,  did  not  the  mystic  murmur^ 
sacred  as  the  prayers  of  the  Priest,  say 
Ao  you:  '^owhare  there  will  you  find 
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jour  God  1 '  The  spaceB  are  filled  with 
the  giant  skeletons  torn  firom  the  dim 
woods ;  they  are  chained  and  clamped 
with  iron  and  fed  with  steam;  the 
eagles  soar  not  in  the  air  above  them, 
nor  do  the  glad  birds  twitter  in  the 
swaying  branches;  none  among  yon 
may  mount  the  strong  horse  of  the 
desert  and  fly  afar  over  the  boundless 
steppes,  rejoicing  in  his  arrowy  swift- 
ness;— you  are  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  world ! 

As  you  wander  on,  poor  exiles,  your 
yery  gratitude  is  half  disda^ !  When 
they  lead  yon  into  cities  without  castles 
or  temples,  where  trade  and  commerce 
rule ;  among  whitewashed  houses  where 
the  spirit  of  Beauty  is  not,  and  the 
green  window-shutters  are  the  sole 
adornment — murmur  ye :  Thb  Dead  t 

On  the  shores  of  the  seas  when  you 
dwell  with  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks,  quarrelling  forever  over  their 
vile  profits;  seeing  not  the  heavens, 
nor  hearing  the  thunder  as  it  booms 
over  the  waves— murmur  ye:  Thb 
I>badI 

When  women  in  rich  attire  move 
around  you,  and  you  feel  that  the  taint 
finttering  of  the  silken  robe  is  &r  more 
qnritual  than  the  life-breath  of  their 
souls — murmur  ye :  Thb  Dbad  ! 

Float  on,  then,  like  the  sacred  whis- 
pers firom  the  unhewn  forests  I  The 
world  will  not  know  you,  because  you 
are  of  the  race  sprung  firom  coffins; 
b<»n  and  cradled  in  coffins;  but  as 
yon  rise  from  the  grave,  strew  upon  the 
ground  beneath  your  feet  the  moulder- 
ing rags  of  your  shrouds — and  hs^ 
seated  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  on 
ihe  steep  and  slippery  declivity;  A«, 
robed  in  the  royal  purple  of  power, 
will  not  survive  your  Resurrection — 
but  must  himself  descend  into  the 
ooflbil 

I  saw  imaged  before  me,  as  in  « 


wondrous  vimon,  the  vailed  aoenes  aad 
changes  as  it  were  of  a  long  Bfe— ris- 
ing, progressing,  and  vanishing,  as  if 
bound  in  a  single  day,  beginning  with 
the  morning  and  fleeting  away  with 
the  evening  shadows. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  my  vision  thai 
the  morning  was  strangely  transparent 
No  clouds  dulled  the  ether  abova  Far 
over  the  wide  green  space  rose  the  sun, 
and  in  front  of  the  House  on  the  ffiU 
stood  a  horse  already  saddled,  inqpa- 
tiently  wounding  the  velvety  grass  with 
his  iron  hoofia,  and  snuflbig  with  wide 
nostrils  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  val- 
ley. Near  him  stood  his  young  master. 
The  light  in  his  blue  eye  was  bright 
as  the  young  beam  of  the  day.  He 
had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  the 
other  on  the  soft  home-turf;  mth  one 
hand  caressing  the  long  waving  mane 
of  the  steed,  and  the  other  clasped  in 
the  grasp  of  the  man  fit>m  whom  he 
was  taking  leave — they  knew  not  for 
how  long,  but  yet  felt  it  was  not  for- 
ever. Words  were  pouring  from  the 
heart  of  the  one  into  the  heart  of  the 
other.  The  elder,  he  who  stood  on  the 
ground  and  was  to  move  on  on  foot, 
kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  rocks 
and  forests  lying  beyond  the  smooth 
green  turf.  The  younger,  with  raised 
eyes,  gazed  into  the  sky,  as  if  absorbing 
its  light  in  the  blue  lustrous  pupils; 
and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  like 
the  fi'esh  breath  of  spring.  The  elder 
spoke  more  fdowly,  almost  sternly,  as 
though  advising,  warning,  beseeching — 
as  if  he  loved  deeply,  yet  doubted, 
feared ;  but  the  younger  had  no  fear, 
no  doubts — ^he  pledged  himself  and 
vowed — threw  himself  first  into  the 
arms  of  his  Mend,  then  leaped  into  his 
saddle.  He  pushed  his  horse  rapidly 
on,  swift  as  the  arrow  skims  the  plain, 
or  the  mountain  stream  plunges  below. 
A  doud  of  servants  poured  forth  from 
the  haUs  of  the  ancient  House,  and 
followed  their  young  Lord. 

He  who  remained  behind,  knelt; 
and  fragments  of  his  prayer  were 
brought  me  by  the  wind.   *  O  Heav«nly 
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rl  kl  not  tliJB  blooming  «otil 
vither  aw»7  npcm  this  Mid  ewthl 
Lnd  it  not  into  the  temptation  of  ha- 
man  aeiritnde ;  ranoye  from  it  all  dn- 
Ail  stain  1  Let  it  serve  Thee  akmel 
Thee  and  the  many  times  murdered 
Motherl' 

He  continued  kneeling,  althon^^ 
sank  in  silence,  as  if  wrapped  in  deep 
meditation,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
to  indulge  in  the  dim  prophecies  then 
SBigIng  his  sool,  or  to  prolong  his 
pEsyeia.  Then  I  saw  him  start,  dasp 
his  hands  forcibl}^  together — and  again 
his  words  were  borne  to  me  by  the 
wind. 

'O  HeaTSDly  Father!  I  ask  Thee  not 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  cnp  of  life  for  my 
fiind ;  I  know  that  all  who  liye  must 
sufier ;  but,  O  merciful  Qod,  spue  him 
tiie  blush  of  shame,  the  infamy  of  weak- 
Then  I  saw  the  Wanderer  rise  firom 
his  knees,  descend  the  hill,  and  make 
his  way  on  foot  through  the  forest  to 
tiie  distant  rocks. 

About  high  noon  of  the  same  day 
they  met  again  befcMre  the  gate  of  a 
great  city.  The  young  man  was  still 
on  his  horse,  his  fair  btow  already 
darkened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
dew  frooL  the  firesh  home^turf  was  quite 
dry  upon  his  stirrups,  and  the  glittor 
of  the  steel  dimmed  with  rust.  The 
hone  ^adly  stopped,  as  if  wearied 
with  his  rapid  flight  through  the  dis- 
tnt  qMoe,  but  the  blue  eye  of  the 
you&  still   sparkled   with    its   early 

The  elder,  gray  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  dust  of  the  road,  seated  him- 
Mif  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside.  The 
youth  jumped  lightly  to  the  earth,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
IHend.  I  saw  him  give  his  horse  in 
charge  to  his  servants,  take  the  arm  of 
his  companion,  enter  the  gate  of  the 
great  city,  and  lead  him  to  the  imperial 
KhM)e.  In  one  of  the  inner  chambers 
fiiey  sat  down  together  to  rest  They 
taummd  howerar  in  whispers,  as  if 


they  feared  the  ear  of  the  enemy  even 
through  the  massive  stone  walla 
Stretching  himself  on  the  soft  Persian 
carpet,  the  younger  raised  the  cup  of 
wrought  silver  to  his  thirsty  lip.  But 
when  he  handed  it  to  the  elder,  he  re- 
fused to  taste  the  wine  from  the  rich 
goblet.  Nor  would  he  look  upon  the 
tapestried  walla,  or  the  objects  of  luxury 
lyii^  profrisely  scattered  around  the 
room,  even  when  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  young  companion.  At  last  he  rose^ 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  youth,  led 
him  to  a  window,  from  which  the  entire 
dty  was  seen  lying  below,  with  the 
moving  crowds  of  the  populous  nation. 
The  immense  dty,  wonderftdly  monot- 
onous in  its  whitewashed  walls !  the 
immense  nation,  wonderftdly  monotour 
ous  in  its  black  garments !  The  young 
man  looked  on  curiously ;  the  wuiderer 
sighed,  and  said:  *When  they  shall 
lead  you  into  cities  without  castles  or 
temples,  where  the  spirit  of  freedom  is 
chained,  murmur  ye  :  Thb  Dbab  1 ' 

But  the  younger  continued  to  gaze 
with  ever-growing  interest  Carriages 
filed  with  women  dressed  in  brilliant 
hues  were  rapidly  driving  by,  drawn 
by  strcmg,  fleet  horses.  Ho  saw  one 
drive  aside  firom  the  throng,  the  snowy 
veil  and  white  draperies  of  the  fair  one 
within  fluttering  and  floating  far  on 
the  breeae,  as  if  the  flying  chariot  were 
borne  onward  by  the  outspread  saila 
The  Wanderer  sighed,  and  said :  *  When 
women  in  rich  attire  move  around  you, 
and  you  led  that  the  faint  flutt^ing 
of  the  snowy  robe  is  more  spiritual 
than  the  life-breath  of  their  souls — 
murmur  ye:  ThbDead!' 

The  young  man  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  w(H!ds  of  his  friend.  Heavy  masses 
of  lurid  clouds  gathered  fh)m  every 
direction,  and  obscured  the  £Etce  of  the 
sky.  How  different  the  hour  of  the 
gloomy  noon  from  ^OAt  of  the  tnah, 
transparent  morning  I 

The  men  before  whom  the  People  of 
the  Biack  Nation  kneel  and  prostrate 
themselves  now  began  to  move  througji 
the    streets.      Their  short    garments 
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glittofod  wilL  ^Id,  and  were  lidilj 
embroidered  in  gorgeous  colors*  They 
wore  long  thin  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  thick  toits  of  plumes  on  their 
heads.  Shooting  with  harsh  yolces, 
they  passed  on  in  power,  striking  the 
children  who  were  lingering  in  the 
road  as  they  mored  forward.  The 
children  cried  and  w^t;  the  crowd 
drew  back  and  fled ;  and  they  remained 
alone  upon  the  Oreat  Square.  More 
and  more  of  them  were  eyer  thronging 
there ;  more  and  more  coorteonsly  they 
ever  bowed  to  one  another,  and  lower 
and  lower  grew  their  salutes,  until  at 
last  One  rode  for¥rard  on  a  steed  richly 
caparisoned — and  then  they  all  fell 
down  with  their  faces  upon  the  ground 
— as  if  he  were  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Death. 

Then  said  the  Wanderer:  'He  is 
already  on  the  rerge  of  the  abyss,  on 
the  slope  of  the  steep  and  slippery  de- 
cliyity;  he,  robed  in  the  purple  of 
Power,  must  himself  descend  into  the 
cofllnl' 

But  the  young  man  rireted  his  gaie 
on  the  magnificence  of  the  rider,  as  if 
absorbing  the  diamond  glitter  into  the 
lustrous  pupils  of  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
morning  they  had  absorbed  uid  reflect* 
ed  the  dear  blue  of  the  skies.  He 
aoemed  not  to  hear  the  words  of  his 
fiiend.  When  they  were  earnestly  re- 
peated to  him,  he  coTered  his  fiice  with 
his  hands,  and  tenderly  uttered  the 
holy  name  of  the  murdered  Mother,  aa 
if  the  lore  of  childhood  were  upon  his 
heart  The  Wanderer  pressed  him  to 
his  breast,  and  said :  '  Look  not  upon 
them  I    Look  not  upon  them  1 ' 

'  Keyer  I  never  1 '  he  replied,  aa  he 
again  threw  himself  down  to  rest  upon 
the  P^sian  carpet 

As  the  Wanderer  rose  to  depart,  I 
heard  the  prayer  again  rising  to  God 
from  his  divining  soul : 

<0  Heavenly  Father  1  even  at  the 
burning  noon  of  this  bitter  trial,  I  im- 
plore Thee  for  him  whom  I  love  I  O 
^od  t  I  now  entreat  Thee  to  work  a 
miracle  in  hia  bdialf*-to  sweeten  the 


bitter  cup  of  life  Ibr  tUt  yoong,  oagaiy 
thirsting  soul  1  Ddiyer  it  from  the 
temptations  with  which  Thou  hast  seen 
good  to  surround  tiie  strong  on  this 
earth,  led  like  him  into  these  snares  I 
Let  him  not  fell,  I  beseech  Thee,  as 
did  even  the  mighty  and  beautifal  an- 
gels round  Thy  Throne,  when  the  thirst 
fer  power  was  upon  them.  Save  hiniy 
OQodI' 

The  young  man  remained  alone,  ut^ 
terly  alone,  in  the  midst  oi  the  great 
city,  and  waa  soon  forced  to  seek  com* 
panionship  with  his^feUow  beings*  It 
was  strange,  meanwhile,  how  black  the 
heavens  grew,  as  if  the  whole  sky  were 
sheeted  with  a  curtain  of  lead.  I  saw 
him  now  constantly  in  the  streets,  the 
rooms,  and  in  the  midst  of  tiie  peopk : 
he  fesdnated  my  gase  as  if  I  saw  only 
him.  Under  the  calm  of  a  tranquU 
face,  he  concealed  bitter  torment,  hi- 
tense  sufifering.  Evil  thoughts  are 
winding  through  him,  like  swarms  of 
.black  and  poisonous  worms,  while  the 
good  are  also  throng^ing  near  him,  like 
clouds  of  bright  blue  fireflies.  The 
worms  cnwl  over  his  heart,  boring  and 
bleeding  it  as  they  writhe;  the  flro- 
flies  would  bum  out  the  blade  congest- 
ed gore,  and  cure  the  festmng  wounda^ 
but  new  swarms  of  reptUes  are  forever 
sliming  into  life,  and  ever  deeper  and 
more  gangrened  are  the  wounda  they 
make.  Everywhere  danger,  everywhere 
torment;  there  is  no  human  being 
whom  he  may  trust!  He  too  must 
learn  to  decdve  in  turn,  to  betray  even 
wom.en  and  children ;  must  learn  to  lie 
as  the  masterpiece  of  art.  He  attains 
skill  in  the  profession,  and  can  com- 
mand looks,  miles,  tean,  emotions ;  but 
alas !  the  light  in  his  clear  eye,  once 
rivalling  the  young  beam  of  day,  no 
longer  flashes  from  his  pi^ils.  Pity 
him,  O  Qod  1  his  very  garments  become 
a  lie ;  he  throws  aside  the  costume  of 
his  nation,  in  which  he  onee  rode  so 
fredy  over  the  boundless  stqipe.  He 
mounts  on  his  head  the  taU  tufts  of 
plumes ;  he  girds  the  tiiin  sword  to  hJs 
side;. and  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Ae 
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pBoplA  began  to  IkU  "back  baCbn  him, 
and  bow  as  be  diew  near. 

Bot  I  saw  that  the  steed  of  the  desert 
leAised  to  leoogniae  fak  master  when 
he  entered  the  oovrtyard  of  the  PahM». 
la  yain  he  pats,  wi&  his  own  hand, 
the  wayj  silken  mane :  no  neigh  of  joy 
now  answers  hb  careis;  he  strives  to 
leap  upon  him  as  in  the  aQoming  of 
this  eventftil  day,  but  the  haughty 
charger  rears,  stands  erect  upon  his 
Mnd  legs,  and  refhses  to  be  mounted. 
Smaged  beyond  oontrol,  he  tliniBts  his 
long  sword  into  the  glossy  flanks.  The 
alartied  anhnal  breaks  away,  qmms 
the  blood-sprinkled  soil,  and  flies  thunr 
dering  afar,  rattling  and  Hashing  his 
iron  hoo6  on  the  paipement,  marking 
hie  track  wiA  a  long  line  of  glittering 
sparks,  flashing  bat  to  die  in  the  dying 
light  of  evening! 

The  hour  of  twilight  is  already  on 
tlieearthl 

Again,  for  the  third  time  in  that  day 
of  life,  met  the  Wandomr  and  his 
friend.  They  stood  together  in  a 
Ohuroh,  which  was  without  the  gates, 
and  the  cross  on  its  towers  was  difler- 
ent  from  those  on  the  BaeiHcas  within 
tito  walls  of  the  city.  The  altar  was 
without  adornment,  and,  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  was  shrouded  in 
the  de^>eBt  mourning.  Three  tapen 
only  were  upon  it,  and  they  struggled 
vainly  with  the  siErreunding  gloom. 

I  saw  the  Wanderer  take  one  of  these  i 
lights,  and  gaze,  with  a  look  of  woe, 
aponthefSEMseofhisMaid.  The  young 
man  was  silent,  he  found  no  utteranoe, 
he  had  lost  the  secret  of  revealing,  by 
honest  words,  the  depths  of  the  soul 
But  the  bitter  truth  was  expressed  in 
the  long  wild  cry  which  burst  sp^B- 
medically  fh>m  his  lips.  In  it  might 
be  read  the  seduction  and  destmction 
of  a  young  spirit,  not  consenting  to  its 
own  shame  and  ruin ! 

He  laid  his  head  on  the  strong 
shoulder  of  his  ftiend,  and  dosed  his 
heavy  eydids,  as  if  he  dreamed,  in  this 
drying  moment,  it  would  be  possible 


fbr  hhn  ^us  to  cloBe  them  ihrever. 
But  the  Wanderer,  suddenly  calling 
ham  back  to  consciousness,  said :  '  Fol- 
low met  follow  me,  that  thou  mayst 
remember  tomfver  the  Form  of  the  murw 
dered  Mother!' 

So  saying,  he  led  the  young  man  to 
a  low  door  which  opened  behind  the 
Qteat  Altar.  A  whirlwind,  as  if  ttom 
plains  of  ioe,  blew  upon  tiiem  from  tiie 
subterranean  passages  below,  and  the 
flame  of  the  taper  streamed  upon  the 
blast,  swaying  and^m  into  a  line  of 
dying  quarks.  And  thus  they  com- 
menced the  plunge  into  the  very  bosom 
of  night,  descending  ever  lower  and 
lower,  exploring  depth  after  d^th, 
until  at  last  they  had  worked  their  way 
throng  the  narrow  and  winding  paa> 
sages,  and  stood  in  the  sublime  silence 
of  the  immensity  of  wpace. 

Their  tiq»er  had  long  ago  goneout^ 
but  they  needed  not  its  flickering  light. 
The  swamp-flres  of  the  night,  the  corpse* 
ligl^  the  will-o'-the-wiq>s,  sometimea 
fell  l&e  fhUing  stars;  sometimes  rose 
like  rising  moons.  Countless  cemeteries 
seemed  moving  on  in  this  weird  light, 
one  solemnly  followii^  the  other,  and 
on  tbe  dark  gate  of  each  glittered,  as 
if  grayed  in  j&osted  silver,  the  name 
of  the  Murdered  Nation,  and  on  the 
white  crosses  gleaming  within,  the 
names  of  her  martyred  diildren«  Vast 
piles  of  skeletons,  of  bones  and  skullt, 
lay  in  the  path  of  the  young  man,  and 
^  he  advanced  he  read  the  gloriona 
inscriptions. 

It  now  seemed  to  him  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  buried  were  also  moving  on  be- 
fore him,  increasing  constantly  in  nmop 
ber,  and  all  moaning  as  they  sped  on, 
until  at  last  they  seemed  to  condense 
into  amurky  vapor  like  a  trailing  storm- 
doud,  growing  ever  more  and  move 
pervading,  and  murmuring  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  sad,  but  qilrit- 
stirring  national  songs.  The  afar 
Reamed  with  the  flashing  of  sabres 
and  wild  waving  of  standards;  con- 
flagrations and  flames  flUed  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  like  vivid  flashes  of  rest- 
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l6M  lightning^  now  gWwuning,  ikow  dak- 
ing  into  the  boaom  of  the  cloud.  Fast- 
er and  fiiater,  fiurther  and  fiirther  whirls 
the  doud  of  i^drita.  Then  in  my  dream 
I  saw  them  snddenlj  descend,  driven 
oyer  the  earth  like  the  withered  leares 
of  automn — ^beaten  low  upon  the  gromid 
and  drifting  on  like  the  sommer's  dost 
— ^while  a  strong  cry  burst  from  ths 
driyon  shadows :  *  O  God,  haye  bukcj 
npon  us  I ' 

The  Wanderer  stopped  befm  the 
gate  of  an  open  sepulchre,  on  ydiich 
was  grayen  the  name  of  the  many  times 
Murdered.  The  letters  blazed  with  a 
■oft  lambent  flame,  and  he  fell  reyerent- ' 
ly  upon  his  knees.  Penetrated  with 
mystic  awe,  he  quiyered  £rom  head  to 
foot  when  he  arose,  and  wept  tenderly 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

A  soft  light,  like  that  of  an  eyening 
late  in  autumn,  dimly  illumined  the 
iqpaoe  within.  I  saw  tiie  holy  Ooffin  as 
it  lay  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill ;  a 
giant  Pine  stood  at  its  head,  and  in  its 
topmost  branches  perched  the  Sagle, 
pierced  to  the  heart  and  sleeping  in  its 
own  blood.  Within  the  coffin  lay  the 
sacred  .Form,  with  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  the  yeH  on  her  face,  the  fetters 
on  her  hands,  and  the  crown  upon  her 
forehead.  I  saw  six  such  hills  rising 
one  after  the  other,  separated  fh>m  one 
another  by  the  long  grass,  through 
which,  in  place  of  sunny  brooks,  flowed 
crimson  streams  of  human  gore.  Hilts 
and  shiyered  fragments  of  brokeiA 
swords,  oyergrown  with  weeds  and 
covered  with  rust,  were  lying  scattered 
in  every  direction  through  the  rank 
grass.  On  each  of  the  six  hills  lay  the 
same  Coflin ;  the  same  Form.  But  al- 
ways more  and  more  strongly  surged 
the  streams  of  human  blood ;  heavier 
and  heavier  grew  the  chains  on  the 
hands  of  the  Dead;  and  paler  and 
paler  the  dim  autumnal  light.  At  the 
foot  of  the  last  hill  it  was  dark,  and 
bitter  cold ;  the  currents  of  blood  were 
fbozen;  the  icicles  hung  from  the 
branches  of  the  Pine ;  the  Eagle  lay  in 
Ida  congealed  gore ;  and  in  place  of  the 


Toly  the  fiioe  of  the  six  tinMB  maidend 
Mother  was  doaely  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  snow. 

When  the  young  man  reached  this 
spot  of  gloom,  he  fell  with  Ikis  Uim 
upon  the  froxen  earth,  and  cursed  his 
lifel  In  the  distance  sounded  the 
moans  of  the  shadows  left  at  the  gate 
of  the  sq^hrs ;  he  bowed  his  head 
and  wept.  He  heard  them  ask:  ^ Is 
the  six  times  Murdered  really  dead! 
will  she  rise  no  more  to  ddiver  her 
fiithfhl  children  fh>m  nMMrtal  anguish  ?  * 

The  Wanderer  replied  not,  but  look- 
ed with  eyes  of  melancholy  love  upon 
his  fHend  who  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  frozen  earth,  and  gently  raised  him 
in  his  strong  arms. 

Then  rose  the  wail  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  grave;  they  broke  the  silenoe 
of  death  with  loud  and  fearftil  cries ; 
*0  Heavenly  Father^  Thou  hast  be- 
trayed us !  Thou  hast  delivered  us  19 
to  Hell,  for  our  Saint  is  really  dead  P 

The  Wanderer  answered  the  cry,  and 
his  voice  pealed  Uke  distant  thunder. 
'  Blaspheme  not !  Our  Saint  yet  breatheal 
I  see  her  lying  in  her  last  ooffin  on  the 
hill  of  ice— there  is  no  seventh  beyond 
it — ^from  it  comes  the  Resurrection  P 
The  wails  and  sobs  of  the  spirits  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  murmuring  chant 
of  the  Mother's  was  entoned,  low  and 
sweet  as  the  first  sigh  of  a  germing 
hope. 

The  young  man  now  perceived,  for 
hitherto  he  had  not  seen  it,  the  Ulimit- 
able  q;>aoe  beyond  the  coffin.  A&i  over 
the  infinite  blue  broke  the  growing 
splendor  of  the  early  dawur— the  dash 
and  clamor  of  battles  y^  unborn  broke 
through  the  veil  of  lime — and  above 
it  all  he  heard  the  Mother's  ancient 
hynm  of  victory  1 

The  young  dawn  shone  but  for  a 
moment,  the  clash  of  battle  ceased,  the 
song  of  triumph  died  upon  the  ear~ 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  twilight  was 
again  upon  them,  and  firost  and  oold 
upon  the  earth.  The  two  friends  rev- 
erently pressed  their  lips  upon  the  stiU 
£wt  of  the  lettered  Form;  together 
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likened  to  the  ftdnt  breathing  from  the 
kj  1^  cittching  it  eren  ihroogh  the 
▼oil  of  snow  ahrouding  the  saored  faee ; 
together  they  ascended  the  frocen  hill, 
bowing  their  heads  in  their  hands  to 
hide  their  tears. 

I  saw  them  again  as  they  were  return- 
ing by  the  same  road,  and  orerheard 
them  binding  themselres  with  fearfhl 
oaths.  The  Wanderer  took  leare  of  the 
young  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
saying  with  wonderfully  tender  and 
coigoring  tones :  '  Be  not  deoelTed  by 
those  who  would  fidn  ruin  thy  soul, 
and  blot  out  thy  name  from  the  muor 
ber  of  honorable  sounds  on  earth  1  Re- 
member, whatsoerer  the  q>lendor  of  the 
things  thou  shalt  this  n^t  see,  they 
are  but  deceptions  from  the  lowest 
Hell  I  Thai  placing  his  hand  on  the 
heart  of  the  young  man,  he  prayed: 
*  O  HeaTenly  Father  I  hare  mercy  upon 
him  and  upon  me,  for  if  he  withstands 
not  this  terrible  Temptation,  Thou 
knowest  we  shall  both  have  lired  in 
Tain,  and  our  part  on  earth  is  done 
foierert  After  this  they  parted,  and 
went  their  way  on  different  routes. 

It  was  already  night  in  the  great  city. 
Innumerable  throngs  were  crowding 
the  streets,  all  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  to  the  palace  lighted  with  a 
thousand  lamps,  sounding  with  music, 
and  gay  with  the  dance.  Old  and 
young,  men  and  women  thronged  the 
brazen  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
saloons;  hurrying  on  as  eagerly,  as 
unceasingly  as  if  ascending  into  Hea- 
ven! 

The  hours  of  the  night  passed  slowly 
by,  seeming  longer  to  me  than  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  almost 
one  o^clock  before  I  again  saw  the  young 
man,  and  the  traces  of  the  oaths  he  had 
taken  were  cunningly  hidden  under 
smiles.  Groups  ofservants  stood  around 
him ;  he  carelessly  threw  them  his  cloak, 
and  climbed  with  the  rest  the  brazen 
stairs.  He  was  richly  dressed;  the 
magnificent  guest  was  worthy  of  the 
j^kndor  of  the  wedding  feast.     He 


entered  graoefblly,  and  gaasd  callously 
on  the  thousands  who  were  dancing 
around  him.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the 
rich  and  varied  spoils  overhanging  the 
Hall;  broken  swmxls  were  wrought 
into  the  walls  like  mosaics ;  the  flags 
of  tibe  conquered  nations  were  draped 
in  their  varied  hues  across  the  vaulted 
ceiling ;  but  as  he  looked  on  all  these 
trophies  of  power,  I  saw  him  suddenly 
turn  pale  with  rage,  and  bite  his  lips 
until  the  blood  followed  the  pressure  ot 
his  teeth ;  but  then  the  whirling  crowds 
caught  him  in  their  midst — ^violins, 
harps,  flutes  and  horns  poured  the  red- 
ing air  into  his  dizzied  brain— -clouds 
of  incense  intoxicated  his  senses— piled 
and  mossy  carpets  luxuriously  yidded 
to  the  pressure  of  his  feet— rainbow 
hues  shifted  gayly  before  his  dazzled 
eyes — ^until  giddy,  fascinated,  stimula- 
ted, he  sank  upon  a  pile  of  cushions, 
resting  his  hot  temples  in  his  burning 
palms,  dreaming  of  snowy  hands  and 
taper  fingers,  of  azure  eyes  and  cheeks 
like  rose  leaves. 

As  he  thus  rested,  I  heard  the  bell 
heavily  toll  one ;  I  &lt  Ihat  this  long 
night  was  in  its  darkest  hour  I 

When  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  saw, 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  illumi- 
nated apartments,  the  Throne  of  the 
Splendor  of  the  Sun.  It  stood  above 
the  moving  sea  of  dancers ;  upon  it  sat 
the  Autocrat  of  Life  and  Death ;  and 
above  him  waved  the  canopy  of  flags 
torn  from  the  dying  nations.  The 
young  man  started,  for  he  saw  one 
among  them  dyed  in  gore,  and  tattered 
into  rags,  and  from  its  torn  streamers, 
drop  by  drop,  the  blood  was  evsr 
falling ;  but  no  one  saw  or  heeded  it 
save  himself.  When  this  sight  fell  upon 
his  reeling  gaze,  he  determined  to  repel 
with  all  his  force  the  allurements  of 
temptation,  and  again  his  eye  gleamed 
blue  and  pure  as  it  had  done  in  the 
early  morning. 

A  movement  now  began  in  the  crowd. 
It  dispersed,  divided,  and  formed  into 
long  lines  upon  the  right  and  the  lefk, 
leaving  a  wide,  open  pathway  through 
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Ihe  mhxAA  leiq^  of  the  long  Tkta  of 
the  i^rtaneiits.  The  Lord  of  the 
Palace  descended  fix>m  his  Throne^  and 
moTed  through  tiie  living  waUs  at  if 
he  were  a  Gkxl,  while  all  prostrated 
themselyes  as  he  passed  along.  He 
turned  not  aside,  Imt  went  directly  to 
the  spot  where  the  young  man  was 
•eated.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, wondrously  beautiful  and 
strong.  The  young  man  rose  and 
looked  boldly  into  his  eyes.  The 
Master  of  life  and  Death  did  not 
ficown  upon  him,  but  said  gently: 
'  Come,  let  us  take  a  stroll  together ; 
I  will  show  yon  the  wonders  of  my 
Pahu>el' 

The  youth  stood  as  if  transfixed  to 
the  ^ot,  but  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Death  draw  doeer  to  him,  stooped  and 
pressed  akiss  on  his  brow,  and  led  him 
away  with  easy  grace. 

Although  he  seemed  to  see  the  coffin 
of  the  murdered  Mother  ever  winding 
on  before  him,  the  young  man  accom- 
panied the  Monarch.  His  arm  trembled 
with  the  quick  beating  of  his  boMing 
blood  as  it  lay  on  the  hard  one  of  the 
Autocrat,  who,  thunder  as  he  might 
to  the  bowing  tiirong  prostrating  them- 
selves  bdbre  him,  continued  to  speak 
in  soft  tones  and  with  a  noble,  cour- 
teous air  to  his  present  companion.  He 
^K>ke  of  the  past,  he  uttered  without 
trombling  even  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered Modier,  as  if  her  assassination  did 
not  weigh  upon  his  conscience.  He  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  least  doubt  that 
ahe  was  really  dead,  vanished  forever 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  artftdly 
pointed  out  to  the  young  man  another 
immense  future,*  graven,  as  he  said,  in 
the  Book  of  Fate.  He  painted  it  in  the 
most  alluring  colors,  awakening  his 
young  desires  for  its  attainment;  he 
qpared  no  promises,  and  as  if  he  held 
himself  to  be  one  of  Gkni's  prophets,  he 
parodied  inspiration.  The  unhappy 
young  man  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  ground,  away  from  the  hand- 
some UBice,  as  though  it  had  been  that 

*  PuMolATlnnf 


of  Antidiriflt.  Each  word  of  the 
Traopter  fell  like  a  drop  of  poison  on 
his  heart,  engendering  and  hatching 
the  worms  within.  They  walked  to- 
gether through  the  long  ranges  of 
apartments,  the  close  ranks  of  men 
prostrating  themselves  as  they  passed, 
until  they  strack  with  their  foreheads 
the  maladiites  wrought  into  the  tessel- 
lated floor. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Palace,  the  gates  of  bronze  upon 
the  order  of  the  Master  were  suddenly 
thrown  open,  while  the  moss  behind, 
lifting  their  heads  from  the  ground, 
looked  enviously  after  them. 

*  Behold,  this  is  my  Treasury,'  said 
tiie  Monardi.  *  Look,  and  have  fidth  in 
the  extent  of  my  power  I ' 

The  young  man  looked  before  him. 
He  was  standing  at  the  portals  of  deep 
mines  of  wealth,  endlessly  extended. 
Alas!  the  glowing  splendor  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  burned  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  young  man ;  his  pupils  rapid- 
ly absorbed  the  molten  torrents  of  gold 
and  silver ;  circles  of  light  from  ame- 
thyst, opal,  and  emerald,  bent  like  rain- 
bows round  the  azure  orbs.  The  sub- 
terranean flames  roared  and  crackled ; 
the  hills  were  shaken  to  their  centre ; 
the  caves  were  heaving  in  their  depths, 
and  fresh,  glittering,  golden,  diaman- 
tine  lumps  came  ever  gushing  from  the 
fUsed  and  seething  mass. 

But  strange  sounds  were  ever  and 
anon  heard  amidst  the  hissing  and 
sputtering  of  the  boiling  metals.  Long 
cries  came  up  as  if  from  men  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  a  clatter  as  of  chains 
sounded  from  the  abyss ;  muttered  cur- 
ses; and  bent  and  wretched  human 
figures  were  seen  moving  over  swards 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  like 
the  dark  stains  passing  athwart  the 
bright  face  of  the  moon.  The  eye  of 
the  3fonarch  then  flamed  with  wrath. 
Sometimes  clanging  their  chains  as  they 
moved  their  fettered  limbs,  these  mel- 
ancholy figures  raised  to  him  their  sup- 
pliant hands,  begging  with  anguished 
cries  for  one  drop  of  water,  for  one 
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wUr  of  iMftyea.  He  TonollflAfed  to  them 
no  answer,  and  with  eyeiy  moment  the 
WTBtdied  and  emaciated  shadows  fell 
firom  utter  exhaustion  into  the  molten 
■Mtals  eeething  in  the  depths  of  the 
mine.  But  what  mattered  that,  since 
with  erery  instant,  new  bands  of  Hring 
ibadows,  eqoally  fettered,  doomed,  and 
wretched,  arriyed  to  fill  the  racanA 
|daoes9  The  yonng  man  thought  he 
had  seen  some  of  these  melandioly  faces 
before  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
that  the  noble  traits  once  had  been 
dear  to  him,  bat  the  flashes  of  Hghtning 
blinded  him,  and  the  featmres  were  rap- 
idly loet  in  the  depths  of  the  saooeed- 
ing  i^oom.  The  roar  of  the  seething, 
ftning  metals  deafened  the  sonnd  of  the 
groans  fkom  the  chained  and  Ixoken- 
hearted  miners.  And  as  I  gased,  an 
aQ-peryading  splendor,  like  the  golden 
tahn  of  the  Desert,  settled  oyer  all, 
aoyering  with  glitterhig  yell  the  an* 
gidsh  which  had  been  reyealed. 

As  this  light  oyeiflowed  the  scene 
with  its  brilliant  haze,  the  gates  of 
bronze  clapped  to  with  heayy  clang. 
The  Master  of  life  and  Death  took 
leaye  of  the  yonng  man,  and  as  he  de- 
parted, said:  When  the  great  bell  agidn 
strikes,  be  in  the  Hall  of  the  Throne; 
thy  seat  at  my  Banqdbt  is  next  my 
own. 

As  the  yoimg  man  turned  to  moye 
away,  the  throng  greeted  him  with 
shoitts  and  cheers.  Many  knelt  to  kiss 
his  hand,  becanse  it  had  touched  the 
hand  of  the  Master.  They  asked  him 
what  moaic  he  would  hear,  and  when 
his  dieice  was  made,  the  grand  orohes- 
tn  rolled  it  forth  in  masssiye  wayes  of 
sound.  Th^  bore  him  luscious  wines 
in  jewelled  yases,  kneeling  as  he  took 
ihe  c^.  He  marvelled,  and  at  first 
scorned  the  homage,  but  again  I  saw 
hbn  look  proudly  round  him,  and  as- 
same  an  air  of  oonmumd. 

In  a  recess  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  yelled  by  groyes  of  perfiimed 
flowers,  he  meets  resplendent  groups 
of  married  women,  blooming  dusters 


of  budding  makletB.  They  sorromid 
him  as  he  enters,  greeting  him  witli 
loyely  smiles ;  and  scattering  rose  leayea 
e'er  him.  His  dieeks  ilame  as  witii 
feyer ;  his  Uood  boils  in  his  yeins ;  he 
grows  giddy,  feint : — alas,  he  feels  at 
last  that  he  might  find  hairiness  in 
the  Pakce  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  his 
Mother !  This  feeling  feUs  upon  him 
Mkse  a  thunderbolt,  and  scathes  his 
heart  He  turns  to  fly,  but  they 
pursue^  the  perAmied  wind  bearing 
onward  and  wafting  around  him  the 
Ml  drapery  of  their  floating  trains  of 
luxury,  llieir  long  ringlets  kiss  his 
d^ks,  and  weaye  their  nets  avoimd 

Mm, 

Through  two  long  hours  of  this  fitful 
night  I  watched  him  with  the  keenest 
interest.  I  saw  him  struggle,  confiieed, 
bewildered,  reeling,  giddy,  daaJed, 
sometimes  almost  yielding  to  tempta^ 
tion,  sometimes  earnestly  imploring  the 
Hearenly  Father  fbr  strength  to  resist 
ddnsion.  As  if  in  despair,  I  saw  him 
hunrying  tiuough  the  long  suite  of 
apartments  in  seaich  of  a  sword  to 
pieree  his  weak,  yadllating  heart,  but 
no  arms  were  here  to  be  found.  Some* 
times  I  saw  him  rush  to  meet  the  allur* 
hig  Ciroes  of  the  Palaee,  as  if  seddng 
their  fMdnations ;  then,  suddenly  turn* 
ing  upon  them,  he  would  curse  and 
insult  the  seductiye  ffirens.  I  saw  him 
tear  ih»m  them  their  yeils  of  snow,  rend 
them  asonder,  and  trample  the  costly 
fkagments  under  his  feet.  They  kndt^ 
wept,  and  humiliated  themselves  befoiv 
him.  They  prayed  for  love,  saying: 
'  Once,  only  once,  we  imploro  thee,  con* 
fbss  that  thou  loyest!'  Utter  madnea 
came  upon  him;  dectrio  fltohes  fired 
Mb  yeins ;  rapture  tingled  tibrough  every 
fibre  of  his  yoUDg  frame;  and  in  the 
voluptuous  delirium  of  the  moment  he 
wildly  cried :  *  I  love !  I  love  I  * 

As  he  i^ke,  he  cauglit  in  his  arms 
the  Hoori  of  the  foreign  race ;  he  fli» 
tened  his  burning  lips  upon  her  rose- 
bud  mouth ;  and  by  the  magic  of  her 
breath  die  drew  him  on  to  the  Hall  of 
theThronel 
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M»  libe  IfMtar  of  Life  and 
Death,  with  the  flags  and  stoBdwda  of 
the  conquered  nationp  floating  aronnd 
and  above  him.  As  the  youth  and 
maiden  entered,  I  again  heard  the  great 
bell  toll  the  hour.  Throngs  of  cour- 
tiers stood  around  tilie  Throne.  Slowly 
the  cortain  of  inwronght  tapestry  rose 
ttom  the  platina  door.  Those  who  had 
been  waiting  beyond  its  threshold  Ibir 
admittance,  were  sunmoned  by  the 
Heralds  to  appear.  Ambassadois  from 
the  Kings  of  the  East  and  the  Kings 
of  the  West  entered  the  Presence 
Chamber.  On  they  flled  in  long  and 
solemn  procession.  They  all  bowed 
as  they  passed  the  Throne,  each  one 
depositing  an  nm  of  pnre  gold  at  the 
Ibet  of  the  Monarch.  The  urns  were 
filled  with  the  ashes  of  those  who  had 
fiiUen  in  battle,  heroes  killed  in  holy 
causes,  patriots  and  martyrs  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Tbie 
Qrand  Dnke  entered  last  in  the  train, 
■J  he  was  clad  in  the  ermine  only  worn 
by  Princes,  and  as  he  bowed  his  head, 
he  placed  the  last  nm  on  the  floor. 
The  yoong  man  started — ^the  name 
of  the  murdered  Mother  was  deep- 
ly graven  on  the  sculptured  swells. 
Then  all  grew  dark  before  him,  he  saw 
neither  the  Throne  of  the  Monarch,  nor 
the  fair  girl  still  clinging  to  his  arm. 
But  his  ear  quickened  as  his  eye  grew 
dim,  and  the  question  of  the  Monarch 
rang  loudly  through  his  brain:  ^Are 
Aey  all  really  dead,  and  will  they  lise 
frcmi  the  gnxe  no  more  t ' 

And  as  if  with  one  voice  answered 
the  Ambassadors :  *  They  are  all  surely 
*  dead,  and  win  rise  no  more  forever." 
At  a  sign  firom  the  Monarch,  the  cour- 
tiers approached,  took  up  the  urns,  and 
solemnly  deposited  them  upon  the 
columns  of  black  marble  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  Hall.  Flaming  torch- 
es were  then  handed  by  the  attendants, 
taken  by  those  high  in  the  &vor  of  the 
court,  and  held  over  the  open  crypt  of 
the  urn.  The  ashes  within  kindled, 
and  burned  with  a  dim,  bluish  flame. 
The  pide  smoke  rose  from  tiie  shrine, 


spreadthxx>ugh  the  air,  and  wafted  the 
smell  of  Death  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
Lordt 

It  now  seemed  to  the  young  man  m 
if  all  he  had  seen  at  tike  hoiff  of  twi- 
light was  but  a  dream ;  he  looked  «pa» 
these  throngs  as  the  sole  masters  of  the 
worid,  and  on  their  Monarch  as  omnipo- 
tent and  eternal  At  this  moment  the 
table  of  festival  rose  in  the  Hall,  everp* 
where  surrounded  by  the  blaring  fh- 
nereal  urns.  The  midden  begged  the 
bridegroom  to  take  his  seat  at  the  ban- 
quet ;  the  Master,  descending  from  his 
Throne,  placed  his  arm  in  his,  and  led 
him  to  the  place  of  honor,  at  his  side. 
The  great  bell  again  tolled  the  hour. 
The  guests  also  took  their  places  at  the 
feast. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  young  man 
stood  the  column  of  black  marble  bear- 
ing the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  hit 
Mother.  And  whenever  he  saw  her 
holy  name,  his  long  lashes  veiled  hia 
sinking  eyes ;  but  his  bride  constantly 
recalled  his  attention  to  the  blue  flames 
of  the  crypt 

More  and  more  madly,  fleroely,  fbar- 
fhlly,  his  reeling  and  wretched  soul 
straggled  to  regain  its  ancient  fiiith,  to 
return  to  its  early  hope»;  but  tempta^ 
tion  was  around  him;  his  brain  was 
bewildered;  his  understanding  dark- 
ened; and  madness  within. 

Healths  poisonous  to  his  heart  went 
round,  and  he  was  forced  to  drain  them 
in  honor  of  the  Master.  An  inwaid 
shivering  disjointed  his  membeis,  un* 
strung  his  nerves,  heart  and  frame  friint- 
ed  into  weakness,  a  dew  cold  as  death 
covered  his  temples,  and  his  head  lUl 
wearily  upon  his  breast — ^the  walls,  the 
floors,  the  ceiUngs,  the  men,  the  burn- 
ing urns,  danced,  reeled,  and  tottered  in 
wild  confusion  before  him.  The  mxas 
muring  voices,  the  buzz  of  sound,  the 
swell  of  the  triumphant  music,  the 
strange  words  of  the  foreign  bride, 
mingled  and  boomed  like  the  roar 
of  the  sea  in  the  ears  of  the  swooning 
man— and  so  the  last  hours  paised 
away  t 
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He  atffl  Hfied,  if  Hfe  be  MeMoyud  by 
ttie  wild  thiobs  of  the  heart  Ukethe 
olap  of  doom  the  last  boor  stniok  upon 
his  ear.  He  opened  bis  heavy  eyelids, 
the  blue  flames  from  the  ttrns  were 
dying  out.  The  Master  of  lAio  and 
Death,  g^radonsly  smiling  and  eour- 
teonsly  inclining  toward  him,  M&d: 
*  Quest  of  my  Banqnet,  the  hour  has 
flbnok  in  which  thou  «t  to  swear  to 
sorve  me ;  in  whiA  thoa  must  alijure 
thine  ancient  llrith  and  name.' 

As  he  spake,  he  threw  to  him  across 
the  table  jewelled  orders  and  diamond 
#06868,  saying : '  Wear  these  in  memory 
of  me  t  *  The  Herald  l^en  drew  near, 
and  read  to  him  from  the  Black  Book 
the  form  of  abjuration.  The  agonizing 
and  swooning  man  mechanically  re- 
peated the  words  one  by  one  after  him, 
not  eren  hearing  the  sound  of  Ms  own 
Trice.  His  head  had  fidlen  on  the 
bosom  of  his  bride,  his  lips  stOl  mored, 
birt  his  eyes  wrae  glaring  in  the  white- 
neas  of  death — and  so  he  uttered  all  the 
prescribed  words  until  the  yery  last 
was  said! 

Searoely  had  he  finished,  when  the 
Master  of  Life  and  Death  arose  and 
said :  *  Servant  of  my  servants  art  thou 
now — ^beware  1  shonldst  thou  prove 
Mse  to  thy  oath,  tiie  rope  of  the  hang- 
man surely  awaits  thee.'  Then  he 
broke  into  a  loud,  coarse  laugh  of 
triumph  1 

The  unfortunate  man  raised  his 
wretched  head,  and  his  first  look  fell 
upon  the  um  of  his  murdered  Mother. 
In  place  of  her  name  of  glory  another 
word  was  standing  now :  *  Ihvaht  1 ' 
'  Lifhmy,' — ^he  looked  again ;  he  shriek* 
ed  aloud,  *  In&my ; '  and  started  from 
Us  seat  with  the  last  effort  of  his  fail- 
ing strength.  *  Infamy  I '  shouted  the 
thousands  from  before,  behind,  from 
either  side.  ^In&my'  sounded  fit>m 
the  ceilings  of  the  Palace,  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne,  the  deep  mines  and  limit- 
less Treasury  1  Some  among  the  crowd 
hastened  to  greet  him  by  his  new  name, 
while  others  listened  to  his  garments 
the   glittering   orders   and    diamond 


Some  commanded  him  to 
bow  before  them,  while  others  ordered 
him  to  trample  under  foot  the  sMI 
smouldering  ashes  of  his  Mother  I 

That  thou^  sent  the  blood  baek  in 
hot  torrents  to  his  heart.  He  brc^ 
Unongh  the  surrounding  throng,  rushed 
on,  fled  from  the  Presence  Chamber, 
eagerly  looking  for  his  bride.  He  saw 
her  leaning  on  the  arm  of  another, 
mocking  and  jeering  with  tiie  rest 
He  glides  on  behind  tiie  statues,  steals 
along  the  recesses,  is  discovered,  and 
again  flies  before  the  enemy.  The 
Palace  winds  before  him  into  countless 
labyrinths — ^nowhere  is  shelter  to  be 
found — sneers,  menaces,  insults,  are 
everywhere  around  him — but  worse 
than  all,  the  cwne  is  nato  wWdn  hi$ 
$oidf 

Then  he  suddenly  turns  to  meet  his 
enemies ;  he  baffles  them  at  first,  but 
countless  numbers  are  upon  him.  T^iey 
hurl  him  to  the  ground,  trample  him 
under  foot,  and  pass  on  singing  a  song 
from  tiie  land  of  his  Mother.  As  he 
rises,  fresh  numbers  assail  him,  he  YAdd 
defiance  to  them  all,  struggles,  advances, 
until  foaming,  bleeding,  sinking,  he  is 
again  driven  back,  again  forced  to  seek 
an  outlet  from  the  Palace.  Thus  fight- 
ing, running,  fiiiUing,  fointing,  he  makes 
his  way  until  the  first  dim  dawn  of  day, 
and  as  it  breaks,  he  foils  heavily  down 
the  brazen  staircase,  and  rolls  below 
into  the  court  of  tilie  Palace.  Here 
strong  arms  seise  him,  and  bear  him 
rapidly  away  to  the  steps  of  the  churdl 
— the  same  church  which  he  had  left  in 
the  evening  twilight. 

It  is  the  hour  of  the  young  dawn,  but 
the  sun  of  ^lis  earth  will  never  rise  for 
him  again  I  Light  will  awake  the 
world,  but  it  will  shine  into  his  blue 
eyes  no  more ! 

He  awakes  to  conscioumess  on  the 
steps  of  the  church,  and  finds  himself 
foce  to  face  alone  with  the  Wanderer. 
He  is  mute  in  his  despair.  The  Wan* 
derer,  regarding  him  sternly,  says :  *  In 
other  times  and  scenes  thou  mightst 
perchance  have  been  a  hero,  but  the 
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Fites  doomed  thee  to  heayj  trial,  and 
tboa  weit  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serre  thy  yirtael  The  visibie  reaUty 
preyailed  with  thee  abore  the  tne^aA^ 
Aofy,  and  eternal  truth  I  Alaa,  thou  art 
loffc!' 

*•  Qiye  me  back  my  horse  I '  cried  the 
young  man,  as  life  again  htgin  to  flow 
through  his  yeins.  *  Giye  me  the  free 
dress  of  the  steppes,  give  me  my  arms, 
and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  know  how  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  my 
brethren,  to  redress  my  own  infisuny  I ' 

He  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  quir- 
eiing  with  rage.  Far  more  sadly  than 
before,  the  Wanderer  replied : 

'  The  hour  for  bold  and  open  defiance 
is  not  yet  near.  It  is  the  time  Uat  silent 
sacrifice.  But  erenshouldst  thou  lire 
mitil  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  hour 
of  Resurrection,  thy  brethren  will 
always  number  thee  among  those  wha 
have  renounced  the  Mother.  Harkl 
thy  enemies  are  in  pursuit  of  thee, 
already  near.  Should  they  capture 
thee,  thou  must  be  the  slaye  of  their 
wills,  the  partner  of  thdr  crimes,  the 
sport  and  butt  of  all  tiieir  bitter  Jests 
throughout  the  remnant  of  thy  wretched 
life.  One  only  reftige  remains  for  tiiee  I ' 
And  as  be  spoke,  he  drew  his  glittering 
sword. 

Tlie  young  man  understood  his  mean- 
ing. With  dauntless  courage  he  torB 
adde  the  eoyering  from  his  breast 

'  Strike  I '  he  exclaimed.  ^  I  die  as  a 
true  son  of  the  many  times  murdered 
Mother — honor  to  her  holy  name  for- 
ever and  ever  I ' 

The  Wanderer  groaned  from  the 
depths  of  his  souL  He  plunged  the 
sharp  cold  steel  into  the  young  naked 
heart  The  unfortunate  victim  fell 
without  a  moan.  He  fell  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  in  the  same 
hour  in  which  but  yesterday,  full  of 
strength  and  hope,  he  had  mounted 
his  swifl  horse  from  the  green  home- 
turf^  urging  him  down  the  hill  to  push 
eagerly  over  the  broad  steppe  of  life. 

He  fell  in  silence,  but  hk  dying  eye 


again  flashed  forth  a  light  xiYaUlng  the 
young  beam  of  Day. 

The  Wanderer  kn^  beside  him,  and 
lifting  his  clasped  hands  to  Heaven, 
said:  *0  Heavenly  Fal^ierl  Thou 
knowest  that  I  loved  him  better  than 
aught  else  on  earth  1  As  long  as  it  was 
possible,  I  shielded  him  fh>m  the  Temp- 
tation of  H^  and  in  the  flrst  moment 
of  his  fall,  I  tore  his  soul  out  from  tJia 
grasp  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  it  back  to 
Thee!  Saye  it  in  eternity,  merciftd 
Father  1  Let  the  crimson  lide  poured 
out  by  me,  be  joined  to  that  sea  of  inno- 
cent blood  which  is  ever  wailing  and 
moaning  at  the  foot  of  Thy  Throne  I 
Let  it  witii  that  sea  fell  iq>on  the  head 
of  the  Tempters!' 

After  these  words  I  saw  him,  with 
the  point  of  the  same  sword,  draw 
Mood  fit>m  under  his  own  heart,  and 
write  with  the  sharp  red  blade  on  the 
stone  aboye  the  head  of  the  dead: 

BbHT  HOMB  BT  THB  HAITI)  OF  A  FBIKND  I 

The  echoing  steps  and  voices  of  the 
pursuers  fdl  Icmdly  on  the  ear;  they 
were  close  at  hand.  The  Wanderer 
arose,  and  rapidly  disi^peared  firom  my 
eyes  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  anGimft 
church. 

llius  passed  and  ended  that  one  day 
of  my  yiiioul 

O  Mother,  many  times  murdered  1 
When  thou  shalt  v^aken  fh>m  thy  long 
sleep,  and  again  rest  on  the  long  grass 
of  the  home  turf^  again  hear  the  holy 
whispers  of  thy  unhewn  forests  green 
firom  sea  to  sea,  again  feel  thy  youtk 
returning  upon  thee,  thou  wilt  remem* 
ber  thy  long  night  of  death,  the  tenilHe 
phantoms  of  thy  protracted  i^^oniea 
Weep  not  then,  O  Mother  1  weep  not 
fer  those  who  fell  in  glorious  battie, 
nor  for  those  who  perished  on  alien  soil 
—although  their  flesh  was  torn  by  the 
yulture  and  devoured  by  the  wolfj  they 
were  still  happy!  Neither  weep  fot 
those  who  died  in  the  dark  and  silent 
dungeon  underground  by  tiie  hand  <^ 
the   ezecuftioiier,  though   the  dismal 
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priflon-ltiiip  was  their  only  star,  and 
the  harsh  words  of  the  oppressor  the 
kst  ikiewell  they  heard  on  earth — they 
too  were  happy ! 

But  drop  a  tear,  O  Mother!  One 
tear  of  tender  pity  for  those  who  were 
deoeiyed  by  thy  Marderers,  misled  by 
their  tissaes  of  glittering  jGftlsehood, 
blinded  by  misty  veils  woven  of  specious 
deceptions,  when  the  command  jof  the 
tyrant  had  no  power  to  tear  their  tme 
hearts  from  thee !  Alas,  Mother,  these 
victims  have  snffered  the  most  of  all 
thy  martyred  children  I  Deceitful 
hopes,  bom  but  to  die,  like  blades  of 
naked  steel,  forever  pierced  their 
breasts !  Thousands  of  fierce  combats, 
unknown  to  £sune,  were  waging  in  their 
souls,  combats  foller  of  bitter  sufiering 
than  the  bloody  battles  thundering  on 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  son,  clashing 
with  the  gleam  of  steel,  and  booming 
with  the  roar  of  artillery.  No  glory 
shone  on  the  dim  paths  of  thy  deceived 


sons;  thy  T^roachftd  phantom  walked 
ever  beside  them,  as  part  of  their  own 
shadow  I  The  glittering  eye  of  the 
enemy  lured  them  to  the  steep  slopes 
of  ice,  down  into  the  abyss  of  etenial 
snow,  and  at  every  step  into  the  frozen 
depths,  their  tears  fell  fast  for  thee! 
They  waited  until  their  hearts  withered 
in  the  misery  of  hope  long  deferred; 
until  their  hands  sank  in  utter  weari- 
ness ;  until  they  could  no  longer  move 
their  emaciated  limbs  in  the  fetters  of 
their  invisible  chain ;  still  conscious  of 
life,  they  moved  as  living  corpses  with 
frozen  hearts — alone  amidst  a  hating 
People — alone  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
their  own  homes — alone  forever  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  I 

My  Mother  I  When  thou  shalt  again 
live  in  thy  olden  glory,  shed  a  tear  over 
their  wretched  fate,  over  the  agony  of 
agonies,  and  whisper  upon  their  dark 
and  silent  graves,  the  sublime  word: 
PabdohI 


MADAGASCAR 


The  *  Last  Travels '  of  Ida  Pfdffer, 
published  in  London  in  1861,  called 
the  public  attention  to  an  island  which 
had  been  excluded  from  civilization 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  great  Island  of  Madagascar,  situ- 
ated in  the  path  of  all  the  commerce  of 
Burope  with  the  East,  for  reasons  we 
are  about  to  explain,  has  again  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  diplomatists,  and 
threatens  to  become  a  second  Eastern 
question.  We  propose  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  the  island  and  to  explain  the 
cause  of  its  sudden  importance. 

Though  discovered  in  1506  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  partially  colonized  at 
times  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, it  has,  up  to  this  time,  preserved 
an  independent  government ;  or  rather, 
the  native  tribes  have  been  allowed  to 
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fight  and  enslave  each  other  without 
much  aid  or  hindrance  fh>m  Euro- 
peans. 

When  England,  early  in  the  present 
century,  began  the  task  of  subduing 
the  East,  she  found  in  her  conquests  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  the  natural  land 
important  links  in  her  chain  of  posts. 
As  a  recent  writer  has  well  pointed  out, 
she  has  a  succession  of  fortified  posts, 
Gibraltar,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  reaching 
from  London  to  Calcutta  and  Singa- 
pore. The  commerce  of  the  world,  as 
it  sweeps  by  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
is  forced  to  pursue  a  track  in  which 
her  strongholds  are  situated.  But  for 
the  blindness  of  her  former  rulers,  she 
would  be  the  mistress  of  the  Eastern 
seas.    Two  points,  however,  have  been 
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left  unguarded.  In  some  trading  con- 
Tention,  some  congress  of  nations,  Eng- 
land made  the  great  mistake  of  restor- 
ing to  France  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
sorrendering  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
impregnable  position  she  held.  Other 
reasons  have  prevented  the  acquisition 
of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  render  this  mistake  £ital  to  her 
supremacy.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of 
war,  her  armed  steamers  may  start  with 
the  assurance  of  a  secure  coaling  sta- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  ten  days'  jour- 
ney, but  from  the  Cape  eastward  she  is 
dependent  upon  her  maintenance  of 
Mauritius. 

France  has  made  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity given  to  her,  by  holding 
Bourbon  as  a  military  colony,  and 
maintaining  a  powerM  fleet  there.  It 
is,  however,  for  us  to  regard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  to  see  if 
any  foothold  can  be  gained  for  our  pro- 
tection. Had  war  been  the  result  of 
the  Trent  affitir,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  our  immense  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  which  was  then  afloat  in  Indian 
waters  ?  Manila  and  Batavia  were  the 
only  two  neutral  ports  to  which  they 
could  have  fled  for  safety ;  and  neither 
Spain  nor  Holland  would  have  dared 
to  permit  our  cruisers  to  refit  or  to  coal 
in  their  ports.  The  American  flag 
would  have  been  driven  from  those  seas 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

And  yet  the  means  for  avoiding  this 
disgracefrd  state  of  affairs  in  the  friture 
lie  open  to  us  now.  The  fertile  Island 
of  Madagascar,  abounding  in  safe  har- 
bors, lies  as  near  the  track  of  commerce 
as  do  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  It  has 
innumerable  advantages  over  either  of 
these  Islands,  and  it  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  our  wants.  Mauritius  must  be 
weak  in  time  of  war,  because  it  is  so 
entirely  an  artificial  colony.  A  mere 
dot  on  the  map,  only  some  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  it  has  a  population  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand,  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  This 
product  has  been  the  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  island,  but  it  has  neces- 


sitated the  abandonment  of  every  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  These  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  are  liter- 
ally dependent  for  their  daily  food  on 
the  kindness  of  the  elements  in  time  of 
peace,  and  on  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England  in  time  of  war.  There  is  not 
enough  grain  raised  there  to  supply 
the  colonists  with  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  is  rarely  a  supply  in 
reserve  to  last  them  for  two  months. 
Their  rice  is  brought  from  India,  their 
cattle  from  Madagascar.  Let  the  fr^e 
intercourse  with  these  countries  be  sus- 
pended, and  a  famine  is  inevitable. 
The  noble  harbor  of  Port  Louis,  with 
its  fortifications,  its  dockyards,  and 
coal  sheds,  is  a  source  of  strength  to 
England  only  so  long  as  she  can  pre- 
vent her  enemies  from  establishing 
themselves  in  Madagascar. 

France  is  striving  to  rival  and  sur- 
pass England.  At  Bourbon,  already 
strongly  fortified,  immense  artificial 
docks  are  projected,  perhaps  com- 
menced. The  colony  has  annually  a 
deficit  in  its  accounts  to  be  made  good 
from  the  national  treasury,  but  exten- 
sion rather  than  re4^enchment  is  its 
policy.  France  has  acquired  the  May- 
otte  or  Comoro  Islands,  and  several 
ports  on  the  north  of  Madagascar.  She 
has  also  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Creoles 
of  Mauritius,  in  whose  minds  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  fifty  years  has  been 
unable  to  stifle  the  instinct  of  nation- 
ality. 

Thus  the  two  great  Western  powers 
stand,  nominally  allies  at  home,  jealous 
and  active  enemies  abroad. 

Circumstances  have  kept  both  powers 
from  seizing  the  tempting  prize  which 
has  so  long  hung  before  them.  What 
are  these  two  pitifril  islands  in  com- 
parison with  the  great,  wealthy,  and 
fertile  island  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
them  ?  In  time  of  peace  they  are  con- 
venient points  in  the  great  lines  of 
commerce;  here  the  disabled  vessels 
of  all  nations  find  a  resting  place.  In 
time  of  war  they  are  strongly  entrenched 
positions,  liable  to  capture  by  any  na- 
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don  which  can  Becnre  a  base  for  opera- 
tiona  against  them.  Madagascar,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  fifth  on  the  list 
of  islands  in  magnitude,  is  sitoated  in 
the  latitude  most  favorable  for  agri- 
cnltore,  and  abounds  in  every  kind  of 
material  wealth.  A  harbor  on  its 
coast,  with  the  whole  island  as  a  depot 
from  whence  supplies  can  be  drawn, 
would  be  a  source  of  strength  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
works  of  half  a  century's  growth  at 
Mauritius.  We  have  only  to  see,  there- 
fore, if  such  a  concession  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  repeated  and  in- 
effectual attempts  were  made  to  subdue 
and  colonize  the  island.  Numerous 
tribes,  of  widely  varying  origin,  people 
the  island,  some  black  as  the  blackest 
n^ro,  others  of  the  Malay  or  Arab 
type.  For  centuries  they  had  been 
engaged  in  domestic  wars,  when  in 
1816  the  English  Government  agreed 
to  recognize  the  chief  of  one  tribe  as 
king  of  the  island,  on  condition  that 
he  would  suppress  the  foreign  slave 
trade. 

The  chief  thus  selected  was  Radama, 
king  of  the  Hovas,  a  tribe  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  one 
which  ranked  highest  in  the  scale  for 
intelligence.  It  is  believed  that  this 
race,  presenting  so  many  characteristics 
of  the  Malays,  is  the  result  of  some 
piratical  colony  here,  established  by 
diance  or  the  desire  of  conquest.  That 
the  Hovas  possess  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  are  capable  of  as  much 
culture  as  the  Japanese  or  Mavris,  is 
indisputable. 

Thanks  to  the  muskets  and  military 
instructors  with  which  England  pro- 
vided him,  Radama  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests  in  every  direction. 
He  was  indeed  fitted  to  be  a  ruler,  and, 
a  savage  Napoleon,  he  devoted  as  much 
time  to  improvement  of  his  subjects  as 
he  did  to  the  increase  of  his  territories. 
Though  not  a  convert,  he  allowed  the 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
reduce  the  Hova  language  to  writing. 


and  to  translate  the  Bible.  He  permit- 
ted them  to  establish  schools,  to  import 
printing  presses,  to  instruct  his  people 
in  agriculture  and  mechanics.  They 
rapidly  avaUed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  with  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
and  copper  in  abundance,  they  became 
skilful  artificers. 

Unfortunately,  Radama  died  in  1828, 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  and,  by  an  intrigue 
in  his  harem,  a  concubine,  Ranavalo, 
was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
The  advance  had  been  too  rapid,  and, 
as  in  Japan,  there  was  a  large  party 
of  conservatives  anxious  to  return  to 
the  old  regime.  The  new  queen  dis- 
sembled for  a  few  years,  but  finaUy  ex- 
pelled the  missionaries  in  1835.  Idol- 
atry was  again  resumed,  and  Christi- 
anity stifled.  A  certain  amount  of 
commerce  was  allowed  with  Europeans, 
but  under  severe  restrictions.  Bo  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  neigh- 
boring colonists  was  the  supply  of  food, 
that  when  in  1844  the  tiude  was  for- 
bidden, the  English  Gkrvemment  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  &ct  that  an  English  vessel, 
the  ^  Marie  Laure,'  kidnapped  some  of 
the  Malagash.  The  Hovas  seized  one 
of  the  crew,  and  then  declared  non- 
intercourse.  In  1845,  one  English  and 
two  French  men-of-war  attacked  Tama- 
tave,  but  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able losses. 

Finally  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
payment  of  $15,000  to  the  queen  as  an 
indemnity,  and  this  sum,  raised  by  the 
contributions  of  the  merchants  of  Port 
Louis,  was  paid  with  the  consent  of 
the  English  Government 

Until  1861,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  position  of  affairs,  except  one  inci- 
dent, which  Madame  Pfeifier  records. 
In  1881,  a  certain  M.  Laborde,  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  was  carried  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
kept  in  an  honorable  captivity.  He 
taught  the  natives  the  art  of  casting 
cannon  and  manufacturing  gunpow- 
der, and  acquired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty.   In  1855,  he  was  joined  by  M. 
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Laanbert,  a  Fenchman  of  wealth,  and 
they  became  the  favorites  of  the  Prince 
Rakoto.  This  son  of  the  queen  was  at 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  as  his 
consin,  Ramboasalama,  was  of  the  con- 
servatiye.  The  latter,  nephew  of  the 
queen,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  prince, 
had  been  designated  as  heir  presumptive 
before  the  birth  of  Rakoto ;  and  he  had 
always  the  credit  of  a  design  to  contest 
the  succession. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Mlis,  an  English 
missionary,  in  1856,  was  the  signal  for 
the  intrigues  which  were  about  to  com- 
mence between  the  French  uid  English. 
The  prince  was  warmly  attached  to 
M.  Lambert,  but  the  English  hoped  to 
claim  him  as  a  Protestant  Finally,  as 
Madame  Pfeiffer  says,  M.  Lambert  at- 
tempted to  create  a  revolution,  seeking 
to  depose  the  queen,  but  he  was  dis- 
covered and  banished. 

In  1861,  the  queen  died,  and  her  son 
succeeded  as  Radama  n,  after  a  short 
contest  with  his  cousin.  Having  been 
on  the  island  at  the  time,  and  leaving 
it  in  the  vessel  which  carried  the  new 
king's  letters  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, the  writer  can  testify  to  the  in- 
tense interest  evinced  by  the  French 
and  English.  It  was  confidently  as- 
serted at  Bourbon  that  Radama  had 
placed  the  island  under  the  protection 
of  France,  and  that  French  influence 
was  to  predominate.  This  proved  un- 
founded, but  the  court  was  the  centre 
for  incessant  intrigues. 

The  new  king  commenced  his  reign 
under  the  happiest  auspices.  He  was 
very  popular,  and  his  reputation  for 
kindness  had  soon  caused  many  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  The  Hovas  had  spread 
from  the  centre  toward  the  coast  in  all 
directions — ^to  the  eastward  they  had 
subdued  the  Betsimarakas ;  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Saccalaves.  Tet  numerous 
tribes  had  remained  independent,  and 
held  large  portions  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior.  The  cruelty  of  the  queen  had 
kept  alive  their  animosity,  but  now 
they  voluntarily  came  forward  to  ac- 


knowledge her  son  and  to  be  veoeiTed 
into  the  Hova  nation. 

The  people  already  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  European  luxuries,  and  were 
desirous  of  an  extended  commerce. 
As  they  were  rich  in  herds  and  flodka, 
in  grain  and  fruits,  as  their  forests  of 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  other  valuable 
woods  were  immense,  as  their  minea 
yielded  coal  and  iron,  perhaps  even 
gold,  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  England  and  France  both  rec- 
ognized the  king,  sent  envoys  with 
congratulatory  lett^v  and  presents,  and 
appointed  resident  consuls.  The  United 
States  alone,  unfortunately  plunged  in 
civil  war,  neglected  the  opportunity. 

The  king  proclaimed  freedom  of  reK- 
gion,  permitted  the  establishment  of 
schools,  established  freedom  of  imports 
and  exports,  and  granted  lands  to  aU 
Ixmafde  settlers. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise, 
therefore,  that  we  have  learned,  some 
two  months  since,  that  a  revolution 
has  taken  place,  and  that  these  fair 
prospects  have  been  darkened  by  the 
murder  of  the  king.  It  seems  that'he 
had  made  such  lavish  grants  of  land 
to  his  £ivorite,  Lambert,  that  his  nobles 
rebelled.  Lambert  had  been  sent  to 
France  to  obtain  the  regalia  for  the 
coronation,  and  had  organized  a  great 
company  to  hold  these  concessions. 
Whether  the  feuds  of  the  mission- 
aries, Protestant  EngUsh  and  Catholic 
French,  aided  this,  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  king 
and  many  of  his  personal  friends  were 
killed,  and  that  his  wife,  Rabodo,  is 
the  queen.  She  is  the  sister  of  Ram- 
boasalama, and  probably  represents  the 
party  of  retrogression.  _ 

It  is  not,  however,  too  late  for  our 
Government  to  recognize  the  ruler  of 
Madagascar,  and  to  obtain  those  indis- 
pensable advantages  resulting.  In  time 
of  peace,  we  shall  have  safe  harbors  for 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  we  shall  open 
a  new  field  for  our  commerce.  In  time 
of  war,  we  shall  have  these  neutral  ports 
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m  a  leAige,  «nd  ehoiild  diplomacy  go 
one  ttqp  fiffUier  asd  aaenre  us  a  coal- 
ing aUlioii,  we  shall  be  on  equal  tenns 
in  the  Bast  with  the  other  great  man* 
time  powers. 

There  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  lost 
A  single  English  steamer,  flying  the 
confederate  flag,  can  pass  the  Cape, 
can  coal  at  Mauritius,  or  rendezvous  at 
Madagascar,  and  could  then  destroy 
more  shipping  than  the  whole  fleet  of 
pirates  has  yet  done.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  our  national  yessels 
would  be  reftised  permission  to  avail  of 
Port  Louis  for  repairs  or  supplies.  It 
certainly  does  not  comport  with  the  hon- 
or of  the  nation  to  have  to  rely  upon  the 
churlish  courtesy  of  England.  Already, 
too,  we  see  it  announced  that  Napoleon 
will  And  in  the  massacre  of  French 
subjects  a  inretext  to  seize  on  the  island. 
If  our  Qovemment  will  spare  a  single 
one  of  the  cruisers  which  have  so  use- 
lessly sought  the  Alabama,  it  may,  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  negotiate  a  treaty 
which  will  at  once  advance  our  pros- 
perity in  peace,  and  increase  our 
strength  in  any  ftiture  war. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  our 
statesmen  cannot  learn  that  we  must 
hereafter  abandon  our  isolated  condi- 
tion. England  has  taught  us  the  folly 
of  continuing  indifferent  to  heraggresr 
sions  in  the  East,  in  the  hope  that  she 
will  not  interfere  in  the  West  No 
Mow  can  be  more  fatal  to  her  suprem- 
acy abroad  than  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  secured  a  point  where  we  per- 
petually threaten  her  line  of  communi- 
cation with  her  colonies. 

We  have  written  thus  fhlly,  because 
so  few  persons  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  subject  It  seems  prob- 
able, flrom  the  latest  advices  from  Port 
Louk,  that  some  envoy  has  visited*  the 
island,  but  what  we  require  is  a  more 
imposing  display  of  our  power.  The 
new  queen,  who  has  assumed  the  name 
of  Rahoserina,  is  but  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  council  of  nobles,  of  which 
Raioihaihanivony  is  the  chief  For- 
merly all  honors  were  held  subject  to 


the  pleasure  of  the  king^  who  could 
degrade  his  servants  at  pleasure;  but 
this  power  is  now  dedared  to  be  abro- 
gated. The  powerfiil  tribe  of  Sacoa- 
laves,  always  independent  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Radama  II,  refuses  to  ae^ 
knowledge  his  successor.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  difiereot  treaties, 
perhi^)s,  to  protect  American  dtlzena  in 
case  of  civil  war.  It  is  certainly  most 
important  to  show  the  natives  that  we 
are  really  a  great  maritime  nation. 
The  time  and  position  demand  the  em- 
ployment of  an  able  envoy,  and  tiie 
presence  of  such  a  naval  force  as  msiy 
cause  his  mission  to  be  respected. 

Our  last  topic  is  to  be  considered. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  establislBneDt 
of  costly  works  by  Government,  or  tiie 
acquisition  of  a  colony.  The  laws  of 
commerce  will  provide  the  Ikst,  if  only 
a  proper  protection  is  given  to  enter- 
prise. Let  us  obtain  but  a  single  port 
under  the  safeguard,  of  the  American 
flag,  and  it  will  become  a  d^K>t  as 
flourishing  as  Singapore.  Private  en- 
terprise wiU  speedily  establish  dock- 
yards and  machine  shops ;  tor  not  only 
will  there  be  an  immense  legitimate 
commerce  with  the  Malagash,  but  the 
port  will  be  the  great  centre  for  repair- 
ing and  refitting  our  merchant  vessels 
and  whalers.  The  one  thing  needfhl, 
we  repeat,  is  prompt  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, with  tiie  certainty  ;that  the  op- 
portunity now  presented  will  not  return. 

NoTB. — ^The  latest  advices  torn 
Madagascar,  received  na  Mauritius, 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Radama 
n.  It  seems  probable  that  the  late 
king  had  lost  the  esteem  of  his  people 
by  his  partiality  toward  his  fevorttes, 
by  the  concessions  made  to  foreignen, 
especially  to  M.  Lambert,  and  by  his 
vacillating  course  in  religious  matters. 
His  private  life  was  such  as  to  render 
it  highly  improbable  that  he  had  bo- 
come  a  Christian ;  yet  Mr.  Enis^  the 
English  missionary,  exercised  a  great 
control  over  him. 
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The  late  queen  was  bmied  at  Ambo- 
hfmanga,  a  little  Tillage  where  there 
was  a  temple  deroted  to  the  chief  idol. 
it  seems  that  her  son  had  promised  to 
keep  this  spot  sacred  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  missionaries.  Mr.  Ellis  most 
impmdently  determined  to  preach 
there,  and  though  driven  away  once, 
obtained  troops  from  the  king,  and 
aacceeded  in  a  second  attempt. 

As  the  nobles  and  the  population 
were  almost  unanimously  in  &Yor  of 
idolatry,  this  course  gare  cause  for 
great  dissatisfaction.  The  more  devout, 
assembling  near  the  capital,  held  daily 
meetings,  and  a  disease  called  rama- 
nenra — a  sort  of  nervous  afRsction,  such 
as  has  too  often  accompanied  revivals  in 
Ohristian  countries — appeared  among 
them.  The  nobles  confederated  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  commander-in-chief^ 
Rainivoninahitriniony,  and  remained 
aloof  from  supporting  the  king.  Final- 
ly, the  king  published  a  mysterious 
law,  allowing  individuals  or  tribes  to 
fight  in  the  presence  of  witnesses^a 
law  supposed  by  the  one  party  to  en- 
courage assassiniition,  and  by  the  other 
to  tend  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  prime  minister,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  English,  explains  the  last  scene 
thus :  On  the  8th  May,  the  chief  officers 
requested  the  repeal  of  these  laws ;  the 
king  refused;  and  the  tenth  day,  a 
public  tumult  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Menamaso,  or  native  favorites 
of  the  king.  On  the  12th  May,  the 
leaders,  afraid  to  pause,  strangled  the 
king,  and  proclaimed  Rabodo  queen, 
under  the  name  of  Rahoserina. 

It  is  believed  that  no  foreigpier  was 
injured ;  but  the  nobles  have  taken  an 
important  step  in  proclaiming  the  new 
queen  as  direct  successor  of  Ranavalo 
— ^thereby  ignoring  the  reign  of  Radama 
n.  As  the  ftmdamental  rule  of  the 
Hovas  had  been  that  the  title  to  all 
land  was  in  the  sovereigpi  and  inalien- 
able, the  grants  to  Lambert  and  others 
are  held  to  be  void.    We  believe  this 


has  not  been  officially  stated,  but  Oom- 
modore  Dupr6,  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Radama, 
says  that  the  treaty  was  almost  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  great  council 
of  nobles,  and  was  accepted  solely  by 
the  king. 

The  last  advices,  6th  September,  from 
Port  Louis,  are  that  the  French  fleet  at 
Tamatave  maintains  a  semi-warlike  at- 
titude toward  the  Hovas,  not  landing 
nor  recognizing  the  authorities.  Ru- 
mors are  rife  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Oovemment  to  seize  Tamatave, 
and  apply  other  coercive  measures,  un- 
less the  former  treaty  is  carried  into 
effect. 

The  case  seems  to  stand  thus:  The 
emperor,  availing  of  the  weakness  of 
Radama  U  for  his  &vorite  Lambert, 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  king 
was  to  entirely  alter  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  give  the  French  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  people  have  deposed  their 
ruler,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  ar- 
rangements made  by  his  will  alone. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances.  Napo- 
leon would  hardly  brave  the  anger  of 
England  in  a  matter  in  which  the  lattw 
has  so  much  at  stake.  The  prize,  how- 
ever, is  well  worth  the  effort  Any 
European  nation  obtaining  sole  posses- 
sion of  Madagascar  dominates  the  East 
It  is  surely  time  for  our  Gtovemment  to 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  steps 
now  being  taken.  It  is  not  a  time 
when  the  interests  of  the  country  can 
be  intrusted  to  the  efforts  of  a  consul 
or  any  inferior  naval  officer.  We  ought 
to  send  an  envoy  with  powers  to  n^^ 
tiate  a  treaty,  and  with  such  a  fleet  as 
will  insure  a  respectful  attention  to  our 
demande.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  which  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  us 
to  interfere,  without  r^rard  to  the  vast- 
ly greater  interests  which  demand  that 
tMs  island  shaU  not  become  a  French 
colony.  Our  prediction  that  the  con- 
federate pirates  would  soon  sweep  the 
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ty  laden  India-    temptnons  forbearance  of  Englanc 
r  to  be  accom-    France,  can  our  cniuerB  find  a  po 
pliBhed;  and  where,  sare  by  the  con-    snppliee,  repairs,  or  information  t 


locHan  Ocean  of  our  richly  laden  India-    temptnons  forbearance  of  England  and 
men  eeems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  acoom-    France,  can  our  cmiserB  find  a  port  for 


A   VIGIL    WITH    ST.    LOUIS. 


0  FRIEND,  thy  brow  is  oyercast ;  but  haply  for  thy  grief. 
Though  all  untold,  a  spell  I  hold  to  work  a  swift  relief; —  . 

A  hallowed  spell ; — ^no  rites  we  need  that  need  to  shun  the  light. 

Thy  taper  trim ;  for  we  must  read  some  dark  old  words  to-night 

For  I  will,  shall  I  ? — ^firom  their  grayes  call  up  the  holy  dead, 

More  mighty  than  the  living  oft  such  soul  as  thine  to  aid. 

From  Fear  and  Woe,  through  fears  and  woes  Uke  thine,  they  won  release, 

And  through  our  still  confronting  foes  once  fought  their  way  to  peace. 

Twixt  woe  and  weal,  a  balm  to  heal  our  every  wound  they  found, 

An  outlet  for  each  pool  of  strife,  that  whirls  us  round  and  round. 

And  if  perhaps  their  childish  time  discerned  not  all  aright, — 

While  Fancy  her  stained  windows  reared  between  them  and  the  light,— 

That  in  these  clearer  latter  days  'tis  given  to  thee  to  know, 

Then  seek  the  spirit  they  received,  and  bid  the  letter  go. 

Thy  heart  unto  its  Lord  unlock ;  and  shut  thy  closet's  door. 

The  holy  water  of  thy  tears  drop  on  the  quiet  floor. 

Unclasp  the  old  brown  tome.    The  walls  no  more  are  seen.    The  page 

1  read ;  and  we  are  backward  borne  far  in  a  bygone  age. 

The  spell  hath  wrought.    To  take  us  in,  a  tower  and  bower  advance 

Where  grows  upon  our  steadfast  gaze  the  royal  saint  of  France. 

The  bower  full  well  a  hermit's  ceU — with  hourglass  and  with  skull — 

Might  seem, — the  hangringg  woven  all  of  rocks  and  mosses  fulL 

The  floor  is  thick  with  rushes  strown.    Some  resting  place  is  there 

Worn, — as  amid  the  rushy  marsh  by  stag  that  made  his  lair, — 

Worn  just  beneath  yon  carven  form,  that  bends  in  pain  and  love, 

As  if  to  bless,  from  its  high  place,  and  almost  seems  to  move. 

While  round  it  in  the  wind  of  night  the  arras  sweUs  and  swings, — 

The  viceroy's  of  the  universe,  son  of  the  King  of  kings. 

For  Louis  loves  to  leave  his  court,  and  lay  aside  his  ciown. 

And  to  a  mightier  Prince  than  he  to  bow  in  homage  down. 

In  this  great  presence  learns  the  king  peace,  truth,  and  lowlihead ; 

Here  learns  the  saint  the  m^esty  no  earthly  power  to  dread. 

But  now  the  king's  mute  voice  it  rings,  and  through  the  shades  doth  call : 

'  Ho,  Sire  de  Jonville,  come  to  me,  my  doughty  seneschal ! ' 
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The  raften  feel  the  tninp  of  steel ;  and  by  tiie  monarch  stand 

Again  the  feet  that  by  him  stood  £ur  in  the  Holy  Land. 

'  O  Sire  de  Jonyille,'  to  his  Mend  and  senrant  Louis  saith, 

'  Hold  fast  and  firmly  to  the  end  the  jewel  of  thy  fiiith. 

Strong  faith^s  the  key  of  hearen ;  and  once  an  abbot  taught  to  me, 

If  will  is  good,  thongh  fidth  is  weak,  shall  fedth  accepted  be. 

This  tale  he  told:* 

*  A  Master  old, — ^Master  of  Sacred  Lore, — 
Of  life  nnsmirched,  once  came  to  him  in  straits  and  trayail  sore. 
<  What  wooldst  thou.  Master  ?— What  the  grief  that  makes  thee  peak  and 

pine? 
And  comest  thou  to  me  t — ^My  soul  hath  often  leaned  on  thine  I ' 
'  Let  each  co-pilgrim  lean  in  turn  on  each,'  in  anguish  meek, 
With  tongue  that  clave  unto  his  mouth,  the  Master  then  did  speak ; 
But  when  the  abbot  led  him  in  and  lent  his  pitying  ears, 
Then  tears  came  fast  instead  of  words ;  words  could  not  come  for  tears. 
'  O  brother,  weep  no  more ;  but  speak,  and  banish  thy  dismay. 
Of  man  is  guilt ;  but  grace  is  God's,  that  purgeth  guilt  away. 
If  all  our  little  being's  bound  were  filled  and  stuffed  with  sin, 
nVere  nothing  to  the  holiness  His  mighty  heait  within ; 
And  in  this  wilderness  of  life  there's  no  such  crooked  road. 
But  from  it  may  a  path  be  found  straight  to  the  throne  of  God. 
The  penitent  that  mourns  like  thee,  that  path  will  surely  take. 
What  needeth  but  to  own  thy  sin  and  straight  thy  sin  forsake  ? ' 
'  Yet  must  I  weep.    Mine  inward  plight  is  one  that  stands  alone. 
The  outward  ill  the  tempted  wight  may  do  or  leaye  undone ; 
But  when  I  to  the  altar  go,  to  eat  the  sacred  bread 
And  gaze  upon  the  blood  divine,  that  for  us  all  was  shed. 
Still  Satan  stirreth  up  in  me  a  heart  of  unbelief  1 — 
This  guilt  must  sure  unmeasured  be,  save  haply  by  this  grief  1 ' 
The  abbot's  brows  were  sternly  bent  an  instant  on  his  guest : 

*  Dost  thou — ^thou  dost  not,  sure  I — invite  this  traitor  to  thy  breast  t  * 
*The  livelong  day,  though  sore  assailed,  true  watch  and  ward  I  keep, — 
Keep  vigils  long  as  flesh  can  bear, — ^but  in  my  helpless  sleep — 
Thronged  heaven,  canst  thou  no  angel  spare,  to  sit  by  me  by  night 
And  drive  away  the  hell-sent  dreams,  that  drive  me  wild  with  fright  ? — 
I  seem  to  spill  with  frantic  hands,  and  spurn  the  piteous  blood, 

To  trample  on  the  blessed  bread,  and  spit  upon  the  rood ! ' 
The  abbot's  cheer  grew  calm  and  clear :  *  Now,  Master,  tell  me  true : 
For  aught  that  Satan  proffers  thee,  such  trespass  wonldst  thou  dof^ 
'  From  his  poor  thrall  he  taketh  all,  and  offers  nought  instead. 
The  Father's  grace, — ^the  Son's  mild  face,— are  all  I  crave,'  he  said. 

*  For  any  threat  of  any  fete,  wouldst  follow  his  commands  ? ' 
'  The  fiery  stake  Fd  rather  make  my  portion  at  his  hands  1 ' 
The  abbot's  mien  was  bright,  I  ween,  as  'twere  a  saint's  in  bliss : 
'  O  fiend,  'tis  well  to  seek  for  hell  so  pure  a  gem  as  this ! 

O  cunning  foe,  that  round  dost  go  these  heavenward  birds  to  snare. 
When  every  brighter  line  is  vain,  wouldst  tempt  them  with  despair  ? 

*  TIm  following  ttory,  in  rabBUDoei  li  to  be  found  in  JolnTille>t  Memoirs. 
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Belihink  tbee,  Master.    War  doth  rage  twizt  Britain^s  king,  we  know. 

And  oniB.    Now  tell  me  tinto  whom  most  thanks  our  li^e  shall  owe, 

When  war  is  o'er  9    To  him  who,  oft  assailed  bat  never  quelled, 

The  castle  of  Rpchelle  upon  the  dangerous  Marches  held, — 

Whose  battlements  must  bristle  still  with  halberd,  bow,  and  lance, — 

Or  Montlliery's,  that  nestles  safe  close  to  the  heart  of  France  ? ' 

'  Unto  the  warden  of  Rochelle.    Thou'rt  answered  easily ! ' 

^  That  stronghold  is  thy  heart,  bat  mine  the  keep  of  Montl'hery. 

For  He  who  giveth  gifts  to  all,  hath  given  me  to  believe 

So  stead&stly,  that  strife  like  thine  my  wit  can  scarce  conceive. 

From  th'  Enemy  €k>d  keepeth  me, — ^He  knows  my  weaker  strength, — 

Bat  soffers  thee  assayed  to  be  for  higher  meed  at  length. 

Then  let  as  at  oar  different  i>o6t3  His  equal  mercies  own ; 

But  they  the  sharpest  thorns  who  bear  may  wear  the  brightest  crown.' 

Beside  the  kneeling  penitent  the  abbot  bent  his  knee,  - 

8ent  his  own  praise  and  prayers  to  heaven  forth  on  an  embassy. 

Then  raised  him  up,  and  saw  that  God  had  sent  him  answering  grace ; 

The  shadow  of  the  Enemy  had  left  his  heart  and  face. 

Calmly  as  warily  he  walked  his  fellow  men  beside, 

A  good,  grave  man.    'TIS  said,  at  last  a  happy  man  he  died.' 


UNION  NOT   TO   BE  MAINTAINED  BY  FORCE. 


Thb  enemies  of  our  cause  in  Europe 
seem  to  have  settled  in  their  own  minds 
the  certainty  of  a  final  separation  of  the 
American  States.  Compelled  though 
they  may  be,  reluctantly  to  admit  the 
superiority  of  our  resources  and  the 
immeose  advantages  we  have  recently 
gained  over  the  conspirators,  they  yet 
adhere  with  singular  tenacity  to  the 
belief  that  all  our  victories  will  be  bar- 
ren, and  that  all  our  vast  acquisitions 
of  Southern  territory  will  not  avail  for 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Though  the  domain  originally  usurped 
by  the  rebellion  is  already  sundered  by 
our  possession  of  that  great  continental 
highway,  the  lOssissippi  river,  and 
though  no  shadow  of  hope  remains  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Union  will  ever  be 
able  to  recover  it;  though  the  recent 
boundless  theatre  of  hostilities  is  grad- 
ually  contracting,  and  the  resources  of 
the  rebellion  are  rapidly  melting  away. 


until  there  remains  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  our  ultimate  and  even  speedy  success 
in  crushing  the  wasted  armies  of  the 
desperate  foe;  and  though  the  boun- 
daries of  the  boasted  confederacy  are 
uncertain,  ever-shifting,  *  and  mystical, 
while  whole  populations  of  recovered 
regions  of  country  hail  the  advent  oi 
our  conquering  flag  with  streaming  eyes 
and  shouts  of  joy;  yet  our  jealous 
Mends  across  the  water,  in  the  very  act 
of  acknowledging  all  this,  never  £edl  to 
assert,  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
that  in  spite  of  all  our  military  advan- 
tages, the  Union  is  still  irrecoverably 
destroyed.  There  is  something  remark- 
ble  in  this  persistent  opinion,  which, 
through  all  the  changes  of  condition 
exhibited  by  the  hostile  parties  in  our 
struggling  country,  continues  to  possess 
the  mind  of  British  statesmen  with  un- 
shaken firmness.  If  they  undertake  to 
justify  their  hasty  recognition  of  the 
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rebels  as  belligerents,  and  to  vindicate 
their  alleged  impartial  neatrality,  they 
take  apparently  peculiar  delight  in  for- 
tifying themselyes  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Union  is  effectually  broken^ 
and  can  never  be  restored.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  the  shield  of  this 
cherished  anticipation  back  on  the  nn- 
friendly  acts  they  have  perpetrated 
against  us,  in  order  fiilly  to  jostify  their 
conduct  to  themselves.  If  the  rebel- 
lious States  should  indeed  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  should  return 
again  to  their  position  in  the  Union, 
the  hostile  cruisers  which  have  been 
fitted  out  in  England  to  harass  our 
commerce,  would  occasion  some  un- 
pleasant negotiations,  and  perhaps 
some  costly  responsibilities.  To  brush 
these  all  aside,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  rival  in  com- 
merce and  manu&ctures,  by  the  final 
separation  of  the  Union,  is,  to  them,  on 
all  accounts,  ^a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.'  They  may  yet 
have  to  learn,  through  the  experience 
of  their  Southern  friends,  that 
*  The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promised  largeness.' 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  we,  our- 
selves, who  are  the  victims  of  dedusive 
hope  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  our 
noble  Union.  '  Possibly  our  diunterest- 
ed  friends  across  the  water,  calmly  look- 
ing on  from  a  distance,  may  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  tendency  of 
events,  and  to  foresee  the  issue  of  the 
mighty  civil  contest  which  I'ages 
around  us.  They  are  not  at  all  in- 
volved in  the  awfrd  passions  which  the 
war  has  engendered  in  our  bosoms,  and 
thus,  cool  and  deliberate,  from  the 
great  altitude  of  their  assumed  moral 
serenity  and  disinterestedness,  they 
may  in  reality  behold  the  division  of 
our  country  already  accomplished, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our 
grand  strategy  and  our  bloody  battles. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  frilly,  and  look 
this  matter  dispassionately  in  the  &ce. 


Let  us  try  and  ascertain  whether  we 
are  in  reality  deceiving  ourselveB  and 
waging  a  vain  and  fruitless  war  against 
our  exasperated  and  nusguidod  breth- 
ren of  the  South.  We  know  they  have 
instituted  a  causeless  rebellion,  which 
has  brought  unnumbered  woes  upon 
our  common  country.  But  if  we  can- 
not restore  the  Union,  and  reestablish 
one  great  and  powerM  nationality 
within  the  magnificent  domain  which 
we  possess  as  it  was  when  this  unhappy 
war  began,  then  surely  we  are  wasting 
our  blood  and  treasure — our  lives  and 
fortunes — with  the  most  wanton  and 
wicked  disregard  of  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  of  the  people.  If  the  war  is  to 
accomplish  nothing,  then  the  sooner  it 
is  closed  the  better.  If  the  Union  is  in- 
deed irrevocably  broken  and  gone  for- 
ever, let  us,  by  all  means,  hasten  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  honorable  peace,  and 
stop  the  efifusion  of  blood  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  Unless  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  there  is  some  ob- 
ject to  be  gained,  commensurate  in 
value  with  aU  the  terrible  sacrifices  we 
are  daily  making,  it  is  only  criminal 
stubbornness  and  passion  which  induce 
us  to  continue  the  awfrd  conflict. 

Of  one  thing,  at  least,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  people  of  the 
loyal  States,  who,  by  an  immense  mft- 
jority,  have  just  emphasized  their  de- 
termination to  sustain  the  war,  are  firm- 
ly convinced  that  they  are  not  laboring 
and  suffering  in  vain.  It  is  no  spaa- 
modic  impulse  of  blind  passion,  or  even 
of  useless  though  just  resentment  against 
wrong,  which  impels  them,  after  neaiiy 
three  years  of  ruinous  war,  to  redouble 
their  sublime  efforts  to  conquer  the 
treason  that  still  obstinately  resists  the 
lawfril  authority  of  the  Union.  What- 
ever else  may  be  truly  said  of  this  great 
confiict  and  its  terrible  results,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States  are  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  free  institutions  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional integrity  and  unity  of  the  €k>v- 
emment  which  shall  administer  than 
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on  tfais  coDtineirt.  Tliey  liaye  fidih  in 
Die  exalted  destiny  of  tlieir  country. 
They  at  least  do  not  admit  that  the 
UnkmiairrecoTerably  lost;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  bdieye,  i^th  a  retigioos  sin- 
oenty,  which  no  temporary  disaster  can 
siiake,  in  the  certainty  of  its  speedy 
leatoration.  This  earnest  fidth  is  not 
merely  the  resolt  of  education  and  ni^ 
tional  |Mnqf ndioe.  While  it  is  to  some 
extent  an  InstinctiTe  or  intnitiye  insight 
of  tiie  American  people,  prophetically 
antidpating  the  fbtore,  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  sober  judgment,  founded 
upon  tiie  most  substantial  and  con- 
Tincing  reasons. 

la  the  first  place,  the  loyal  people  of 
the  United  States  plainly  see  that  the 
true  interests  of  both  sections  demand 
the  restoration  of  their  old  connection 
wider  one  free  and  benign  Goyemment. 
HacTing  originated  and  deyeloped  a 
nodg^ity  republican  goyemment,  untU 
it  became  continental  in  its  dimensions, 
and  haying  through  it  achieyed  results 
unexampled  in  history,  with  the 
pfromise  of  fhture  prosperity  immeas- 
mmbly  grand  and  imposing,  the  loyers 
of  the  Union  would  hold  themselyes 
vttorly  unworthy  of  their  lineage  and 
of  their  inherited  freedom,  if  they  could 
consent,  in  the  presence  of  whateyer 
dangers  and  difficulties,  to  see  the  glori- 
ooe  destiny  of  their  country  defeated. 
lliey  would  justly  consider  themselyes 
traltorB,  not  only  to  their  country,  but 
alao  to  the  highest  interests  of  humani- 
ty itself;  and  they  would  fed  the  in- 
cAable  shame  of  imprinting  the  brand 
of  their  d^pradatk>n  upon  their  own 
bfOWB.  Partakers  of  the  noblest  forms 
and  the  most  precious  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, under  a  splendid,  powerful,  and 
growing  nationality,  they  are  too  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
American  character  eyer  to  be  willing 
to  frkll  from  that  high  estate  without  a 
struggle  which  shall  frilly  demonstrate 
their  lofty  patriotism  and  their  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  priceless  polit- 
ical and  social  structure  they  seek  to 
pfeserye  for  the  benefit  of  ^  whole 


country  and  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  the  experience  of 
the  entire  human  race,  haye  taught  them 
the  immense  yalue  of  a  mighty  conti- 
nental organization,  such  as  our  Union 
has  hitherto  established.  Solemnly 
impressed  with  this  great  lesson  of  hu- 
man history,  they  will  neyer  consent  to 
see  their  country  broken  up  into  dis- 
cordant fragments.  As  they  plainly 
foresee  the  tremendous  and  eyer-in- 
creasing  eyils  of  such  a  national  disin- 
tegration, they  haye  deliberately  come 
to  consider  the  worst  calamities  of  this 
war  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  them.  It  is  this  awfril 
picture  of  bloody  conflicts,  perpetuated 
through  coming  generations,  wasting 
the  substance  and  paralyzing  the  fruit- 
fril  energies  of  this  mighty  nation,  per- 
haps for  centuries  to  come — ^it  is  this 
yista  of  ineyitable  calamities  and  hor- 
rors, which  reconciles  the  loyal  people 
of  North  America  to  the  dreadful  war 
in  which  they  haye  been  so  earnestly 
engaged  for  the  last  two  years  and 
more.  They  feel  the  inspiration  of  a 
sacred  cause,  the  mighty  impulse  of  an 
idea  as  grand  as  their  cherished  hopes 
for  their  country,  and  as  immense  as 
the  interests  of  all  humanity.  They 
hear  the  mute  appeals  of  a  swarming 
posterity,  gathered  from  all  nations  in 
pursuit  of  fireedom,  progress,  and  hap- 
piness, and  they  know  that  these  count- 
less miUions  will  justly  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  deeds  of  the  present 
momentous  hour.  Is  it  strange  that, 
penetrated  and  neryedwith  the  high 
motiyes  to  be  deriyed  from  these 
solemn  considerations,  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  great  occasion,  and 
eyen  to  wade  through  blood  for  the 
realization  of  the  grandeur  of  those 
human  hopes  which  are  now  intrusted 
to  their  keeping?  One  nation — one 
goyemment — one  uniyersal  freedom 
within  those  imperial  boundaries  which 
haye  heretofore  been  the  theatre  of  our 
glorious  achieyements  as  a  people! 
This  is  the  grand  thought  of  the  Union 
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men  of  America.  This  ii  the  principle 
of  their  organization,  and  this  it  is 
which  gires  them  hope,  and  strengtii, 
•  and  courage.  What  weakness,  what  de- 
g^oucy,  what  dwindling  of  power  for 
good  and  retrogression  of  thought  and 
aim  would  be  the  consequence  of  per- 
manent diyision  I  What  a  lamentable 
fikll  in  our  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  uid  'what  a  diminution  of 
our  capacity  forprogrress  among  our- 
selves and  for  usefhlness  to  mankind  I 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  destiny  to  de- 
yelop  all  the  physical  resources  of  the 
continent— to  stimulate  its  agricultu- 
ral capabilities — ^to  bring  to  light  its 
boundless  mineral  treasures— to  pierce 
its  mountains  and  leyel  its  valleys — ^to 
control  its  mighty  floods — and  to  make 
it  worthy  to  be  the  seat  of  human  free- 
dom and  of  human  empire.  Nor  is  it 
lees  our  destiny  to  build  up  a  moral  and 
social  power  and  a  political  organiza- 
tion, which  shall  shed  abroad  a  new 
and  glorious  light,  beaming  with  im- 
mortal hopes,  and  penetrating  to  the 
Atrthest  verge  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nature,  in  every  form  of  benignant 
usefulness  and  unequalled  grandeur,  in- 
vites us  to  this  tremendous  task.  The 
loyal  people  of  the  nation  have  not 
been  insensible  to  these  mystic  calls 
and  the  noble  anticipations  growing 
out  of  them,  fraught  as  they  are  wit^ 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  have  projected  works 
of  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  nor, 
although  they  are  conscious  that  union 
is  indispensable  to  their  success,  have 
they  hesitated  to  begin  them,  with  all 
the  high  confidence  necessary  to  thdr 
completion.  Even  amid  the  perils  and 
the  vast  expenditures  of  civil  war  have 
they  embarked  in  the  grand  enterprise 
of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  continental  highway,  equal 
in  its  cost  and  its  importance  to  the 
power  and  resources  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. Vast  internal  streams  and  Iskes 
call  for  union  by  canals,  which  shall 
typify  the  union  of  hearts  and  of  in- 
terests destined  to  bind  together  mil- 


EoBB  of  fineemfln,  whose  connaction  of 
brotherhood  and  national  unity  shall 
be  as  lasting  as  the  perpetual  flow  of 
our  mighty  rivers,  and  as  fbll  of  blast- 
ings as  our  great  lakes  are  of  their  pan 
and  crystal  waters.  The  agitation  of 
these  momentous  sdiemes,  under  exiat* 
ing  circumstances^  is  a  phenomenon 
indicating  a  consdousness  of  secnritf 
and  of  vast  power  in  the  community, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  en* 
gaged  in  the  perilous  and  bloody  wo& 
of  preserving  the  Union,  is  preparing 
to  perfbrm  tlie  most  important  dotlea 
appertaining  to  the  nation  in  the  hour 
of  its  most  perfectly  established  and 
permanent  authority.  It  is  the  instinct 
of  the  national  destiny  working  out  ifta 
ends  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dMi- 
gers  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  prophotie 
vision  of  the  popular  ndnd,  uncoil 
sdously  preparing  fbr  a  great  futnio 
not  yet  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  bvt 
which  the  providence  of  Ood,  in  its 
own  good  time,  will  verify  to  the  firm 
and  courageous  hearts  of  our  peof^ 

The  loyal  people  of  our  country,  Hioee 
who  are  determined  to  restore  the 
Union,  are  well  aware  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained  by  force.  That  great 
political  organizi^n  was  voluntary  in 
its  origin,  based  (m  the  consent  of  tho 
governed;  and  it  has  been  uphdd 
through  all  its  marvellous  career  of 
prosperity  by  the  flree  and  uncon- 
strained will  of  the  people,  who  re- 
joiced in  its  common  benefits  and 
Uessings.  The  novel  system  on  wMch 
it  was  built,  not  only  required  tiie 
largest  liberty  for  its  very  conception 
and  for  its  practical  embodiment,  but 
was  also  admirably  devised  to  seouvs 
the  complete  and  permanent  ei\{oyment 
of  that  individual  independence  in 
thought  and  action,  which  is  tiie  firrt 
of  human  privileges.  Those  States  of 
the  Union  which  are  preeminently  loyal 
to  it,  have  ever  cherished  the  most  Ub- 
eral  principles  of  civil  polity,  and  have 
firamed  their  constitutions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  modem  and  ad- 
vanced maxims  of  popular  rights.    80 
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tuc  9X%  tiMy  fmm  any  dkpodtkm  to 
vofp  asthofity  or  to  impoM  i]]\jii0t  <Mr 
nMifirwwuTj  leBtnints  upon  the  politi- 
cal action  of  the  people,  that  they  are 
ckaiged  with  the  opponte  fluilt  of  car- 
rfisg  liberty  to  tiie  extreme  of  nngOT- 
ened  lieenae.  Of  all  the  Amerioaii 
Stetea,  these  are  the  least  likely  to  in- 
taafae  with  the  great  principleB  of  ciyil 
fiberty,  or  to  impose  an  unacceptable 
garemment  on  the  people  by  force. 
AH  the  Tic^enee,  so  £u*  as  any  has  been 
•shown,  is  wholly  on  the  other  side. 
LeaTing  entirely  out  of  view  the  exoep- 
tioqal  irr^^nlarities  arising  from  a  state 
of  ctril  war,  and  it  mnst  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tem oi  the  Sonthem  States  is  one 
which  rests  on  arbitrary  force  as  its 
ootner  stone.  It  is  this  arbitrary  and 
^rrannical  spirit  embodied  in  Southern 
institutions  which  has  seized  on  the 
ptetext  of  secession  in  order  to  destroy 
the  GoTonment  of  the  Union.  The 
eflbrts  of  ^e  loyal  States  and  of  the 
Flederal  authority  in  the  present  war  are 
aatagonistic  to  this  spirit.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  break  down  and  destroy  this 
system  of  arbitrary  power,  which  has 
aet  itself  up  against  the  Union ;  and  in 
its  stead  to  bringintoplay  thegreat  prin* 
oiple  of  popular  assent  to  the  fhnda- 
mwital  principles  and  conditions  of 
gOYemment.  Annihilate  the  despotism 
whkdi  contr<^  in  the  pretended  con- 
federacy, giT^  the  masses  of  the  people 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  under  the 
GCMnditions  necessary  for  deliberate  and 
intelligent  decision,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly pronounce  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Union,  under  which  they  hare 
enjoyed  such  boundless  prosperity.  No 
friend  of  the  Union  entertains  any  seri- 
ous thought  of  disregarding  or  destroy- 
ing the  great  principle  that  goyem- 
uMSSkiB  are  only  rightly  founded  on  the 
MMisent  of  the  goyemed.  But  it  is  not 
erery  temporary  aberration  of  thought, 
nor  every  outbreak  of  reyolutionary  yio- 
lenoe,  whidi  may  properly  be  allowed 
to  avail  in  changing  the  forms  of  an 
aatabhahed  goyemment.    Some  respect 


is  due  to  obligations  (Aoa  assmned  and 
long  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  ]>«> 
manent  political  organization;  and 
when  the  minority  in  that  organization 
have  taken  up  arms  against  it,  the  ma- 
jority, in  possession  of  the  lawfrd  pow* 
er  of  the  natixm,  are  bound  to  vindicate 
its  constitutional  authority.  If  the 
Union  cannot  be  maintained  by  force, 
it  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  force. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  but  the  impulse  of  a  solemn  duty, 
would  necessarily  and  rightfrilly  lead 
it  to  suppress  the  lawless  force  that  as- 
sailed it.  If  this  assault  is  wholly 
wrong  and  ui^justifiable,  if  it  is  in  reali- 
ty as  injurious  to  the  seceding  States 
themselves  as  to  those  which  remain 
in  the  Union,  then  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  suppression  of  the  violenop 
prevailing  in  the  disaffected  region, 
the  spirit  of  disunion  itself  will  disa]>- 
pear.  The  Federal  (Government  cannot 
escape  the  necessity  of  performing  this 
duty,  of  suppressing  and  destroying  the 
lawless  power  which  assails  it,  and  per- 
mitting the  Southern  people  to  return 
to  the  Union.  At  the  present  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
they  are  blinded  withpasnon  and  over- 
flowing with  enmity.  But  set  them 
fi«e  from  the  power  which  now  de- 
ceives and  abuses  them,  which  arrays 
them  against  their  own  best  interests, 
and  makes  them  the  helpless  victims 
of  a  wicked  war,  and  they  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  gladly  pronounce  for 
the  unity  of  the  great  nation  with 
which  Providence  has  cast  their  lot. 
Innumerable  indications  of  this  dispo- 
sition among  the  masses  of  the  South- 
em  people  are  visible  in  the  events  of 
every  day ;  and  these  will  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  our  arms 
and  the  decline  of  power  in  the  rebel- 
lion. If  we  are  mistaken  in  this  view, 
then  our  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 
If,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  with  perfect  free- 
dom  to  act  according  to  their  under- 
standing of  their  best  interests,  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  should 
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deUbentely  determine  upon  a  perma- 
nent separation,  oar  noblest  hopes 
would  be  sadly  dia^pointed  Bat  this 
is  utterly  impossible.  In  moments  of 
frenzy,  men  may  perpetrate  deeds  of 
deq>eration.  Among  the  masses  of  all 
communitiee,  some  are  found  who,  un- 
der Tarious  impulses,  will  commit 
suicide.  But  the  conduct  of  the  great 
majority  everywhere  is  controlled  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  self-interest 
Whatever  folly,even  to  the  extremity 
of  self-destruction,  a  few  madmen  in 
the  Southern  States  may  counsel,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  ra- 
tional thoughts  will  prevail  among  the 
masses.  The  paths  of  duty  and  of  inter- 
est  are  for  them  the  same ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  are  too  broad  and  plain  to  be 
niistaken.  Their  self-constituted  lead- 
en have  already  overwhelmed  them 
with  calamities.  The  emancipated 
people  will  scarcely  heed  the  advice  of 
these,  when  their  plausible  schemes 
shall  have  been  all  baffled,  and  their 
usurped  power  utterly  overthrown. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  loyal  men,  in  upholding 
the  Federal  €k>vemment,  to  establish 
the  principle  of  force  as  the  bond  of 
the  American  Union.  They  repel  the 
lawless  force  which  now  assails  it ;  and 
even  while  they  do  so,  they  invite  the 
misguided  people  of  the  rebellious  re- 
gion to  return  again  to  their  allegiance 
and  to  take  shelter  under  the  political 
system  which  is  their  only  security  for 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
result  of  the  contest  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Uniop,  so  far  from  establishing 
force  as  the  basis  of  political  authority, 
on  the  contrary,  will  certainly  destroy 
it,  and  give  a  far  wider  scope  to  the 
voluntary  principle  oA  consent,  which 
is  the  only  solid  fbundation  of  freedom. 
In  the  normal  condition  of  the  larger 
number  of  the  loyal  States,  that  is  to 
say,  in  times  of  peace,  liberty  prevails 
in  its  broadest  and  most  universal  sense. 
Force  nowhere  holds  a  place  in  society, 
except  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  of  public  order.    Bvery  man 


is  permitted  to  ptusue  happiness  in  fak 
own  way,  and  to  eigoy  perfect  freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action, 
except  when  his  published  words  or 
his  overt  acts  are  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  acknowledged  rights  or 
interests  of  others.  This  is,  theoreti- 
cally, the  consummation  of  the  greatest 
possible  human  liberty.  It  providea 
only  for  order  and  justice,  and  leaves 
everything  else  to  ^  control  of  indi- 
vidual will  and  social  cooperation.  In 
the  present  war  for  the  Union,  the  loyal  ' 
States  are  by  no  means  contending  for 
the  abrogation  of  this  principle  of  liber- 
ty, but  for  its  extension.  They  desire 
neither  to  abolish  it  with  reference  to 
the  Union,  when  exercised  through  the 
forms  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
nor  to  prevent  its  operations  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  States  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  great 
civil  conflict  now  pending  could  take 
place  without  causing,  in  the  end,  an 
important  extension  of  liberal  princi- 
ples. These,  when  they  once  acquire  a 
firm  hold  upon  any  society  possessed 
of  the  requisite  intelligence,  are  alto- 
gether too  strong  for  the  antagonistic 
principle  of  force,  because  the  latter 
can  be  nothing  but  an  authority 
usurped  by  the  few  and  exerted 
against  the  many ;  while  the  former  is 
the  accumulation  of  the  whole  power 
of  society  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  alL 
Obviously,  this  affords  the  only  basiB 
broad  enough  to  sustain  a  social  struc- 
ture of  any  stability  and  permanence. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  volun- 
tary principle — ^the  principle  of  volun- 
tary consent  and  of  universal  freedom 
— ^the  conflicting  elements  of  Southern 
society  will  be  compelled  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other  more  wisely, 
and  therefore  more  safely  and  proflt- 
ably,  than  under  the  arbitrary  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  the 
largest  slaveholders  have  already  dis- 
cerned the  necessities  of  their  condition, 
and  are  frilly  prepared  to  accept  the 
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new  order  of  things,  and  to  make  their 
arrangements  i^mtore  operations  ac- 
cordingly. Under  the  law  of  liberty, 
the  races,  in  their  new  relations,  will 
soon  find  their  appropriate  positions  in 
the  social  organization,  subject  chiefly 
to  the  natural  influences  of  intelligence, 
morality,  industry,  and  property,  but 
not  without  the  inevitable  pressure  and 
disturbance  of  traditional  prejudice  to 
hinder  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  freedom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  this,  so  long  as  human 
nature  retains  its  present  tendency  to 
selfishness  and  violence.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  await  the  soothing  oper- 
ation of  time,  which  gradually  softens 
the  asperities  of  prejudice,  and  may 
be  expected  ultimately  to  bring  the 
noblest  harmony  out  of  the  present 
confusion  and  disorder. 

Many  good  and  humane  men  appre- 
hend the  most  serious  evils  from  the 
■adden  change  of  relations,  now  cer- 
tain to  be  effected,  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South.  It  will  be  a  rude 
and  violent  shock  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  whites,  and  wiU  un- 
doubtedly produce  that  inconvenience 
which  always  results  fh>m  great  social 
transformations.  But  the  anticipation 
ia  doubtless  worse  than  the  reality  will 
prove  to  be.  There  is  a  plastic  capa- 
city in  human  nature  which  enables 
it  readily  to  a(yust  itself  in  new  situa- 
tions when  overruling  necessity  compels 
mbmission.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  the  results,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, of  freedom  in  a  society  composed 
of  so  nearly  equal  proportions  of  the 
two  races.    Whatever  may  be  the  mere 


temporary  dificulties  at  the  outset,  we 
do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run, 
freedom  will  produce  the  best  results 
to  both.  Nature  is  unerring  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  general  purposes  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  means  by  which  she 
fulfils  them,  when  left  free  to  pursue 
her  own  laws.  Whatever  oscillations 
may  take  place,  the  mean  result  is  al- 
ways good.  The  experience  of  a  single 
generation  will  dissipate  all  the  delu- 
sions which  now  blind  and  enrage  the 
Southern  people. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitrary  power  now  embodied 
in  Southern  sbbiety,  the  last  motive  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union 
will  have  vanished  forever.  Should 
that  principle  only  decline  to  a  subordi- 
nate authority,  with  the  certainty  of 
gradual  extinction,  the  interests  of  free- 
dom will  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  their 
influence  secure  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  authority.  Here  lies  the  whole 
problem:  let  despotism  continue  to 
prevail  in  the  South,  and  the  separation, 
with  all  its  terrible  consequences,  must 
inevitably  be  accomplished;  let  free- 
dom succeed,  and  from  that  moment, 
every  hostile  sentiment  at  once  subsides, 
and  the  sundered  sections,  *  like  kindred 
drops,^  again  *  mingle  into  one.'  A  free 
community  will  gravitate  to  the  central 
orb  of  liberty ;  one  that  is  repellent  to 
freedom  will  fly  off  on  its  erratic  course 
to  the  regions  of  outer  darkness,  and 
will  never  return  until,  having  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  its  destiny  of  ruin, 
it  shall  be  brought  back  to  be  regener- 
ated at  the  fountain  of  light,  and  truth, 
and  liberty. 
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I  I>o  but  gTMp  into  the  thiok  of  hiunaa  Ufe  1 
■else  it  where  yon  will,  it  is  intereeting.'— Gosths. 

*  SPOOBsafui..— Tenplnetlng  in  aooomplisbing 
tionary, 

CHAPTER  I. 

MoRB  than  twentj-five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter. 

New  York  has  become  a  great  and 
magnificent  metropolis.  The  ayennee 
of  the  city  extend  for  miles  beyond  the 
old  landmarks.  The  adjacent  farms 
have  been  conyerted  into  lots,  and 
covered  with  handsome  houses.  The 
old  buildings  are  torn  down,  and  new 
and  elegant  oncee  erected  in  their 
place.  The  streets  are  thronged  with 
a  purely  cosmopolitan  class.  Tou  be- 
hold specimens  of  every  nation  under 
the  heavens  jostling  the  citizens  on  the 
sidewalk,  or  fOling  the  omnibuses 
which  choke  the  way.  And  from  the 
commingled  sounds  of  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  rolling  of  vehicles,  and  the 
tread  of  human  beings,  there  arises 
through  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
a  perpetual  but  muflEled  roar  horn,  this 
g^eat  thoroughfare. 

It  is  a  lovely  October  afternoon — 
one  of  those  mellow  days  for  which 
this  latitude  is  so  remarkable — ^possess- 
ing the  softness  and  genial  tempera- 
ture of  summer,  without  its  scorching 
heat. 

The  world  of  fashion  has  returned 
from  the  Spas,  the  mountains,  the  sea- 
side. Elegant  equipages  pass  up  and 
down,  or  stop  before  the  favorite  resorts 
for  shopping.  The  streets  and  side- 
walks are  literally  crowded,  as  if  it 
were  some  grand  gala-time. 

It  is  nearly  four  o'clock.  Walking 
slowly  up  Broadway  is  a  person  prob- 
ably about  fifty-five,  of  medium  height, 
inclining  to  be  stout,  who  carries  his 
bands    behind    him  as   he    proceeds 


Every  one  Uvm  it—to  not  many  Is  It  known;  and 
what  ia  wiched  or  intended.*— WiBBTiR^a  Die- 

thoughtfully  along.  His  dress  is  par- 
ticularly neat.  His  hat,  while  it  con- 
ceals an  excessive  baldness,  permits  the 
escape  of  a  quantity  of  light  hair,  quite 
unmixed  with  gray,  which  fringes  the 
back  of  the  head.  At  a  distance,  his 
complexion  looks  soft  and  fair;  but, 
on  closer  observation,  it  has  the  appear- 
Mioe  of  smooth  leather.  Occasionally 
he  raises  his  face  to  regard  a  building,  as 
if  he  had  a  special  interest  in  so  doing ; 
then  one  may  see  a  light-blue  eye,  dear 
and  icy  as  a  fine  December  day,  having 
an  expression  like  a  flint. 

He  walks  on.  Two  young  men  are 
just  passing  him.  One  says  to  hia 
companion : 

*  Do  you  know  who  that  is  t ' 

*  Which?' 

*  That  old  fellow  right  by  your  side.' 
*No.    Who  is  it?' 

<  That's  Hiram  Meeker.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  I ' 

He  pauses,  and  lets  the  individual 
aUuded  to  pass,  that  he  may  take  a 
good  look  at  him. 

'  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  his 
cash,  anyhow.  What  do  you  suppose 
he  is  worth  ? ' 

*0h,  there  is  no  telling;  he  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten 
millions,  but  nobody  knows.  Started 
without  a  penny,  as  clerk  in  a  ship- 
chandler's  store.' 

Yes,  reader,  that  U  Hiram.  [We 
shall  continue  our  familiarity,  and  caU 
him,  when  we  see  fit,  by  his  first  name.] 
That  is  our  old  acquaintance  Hiram 
Meeker,  who  commenced  at  Hampton, 
with  Benjamin  Jessup — Hiram  Meeker 
of  Bumsville,  now  the  great  Hiiam 
Meeker  of  New  York. 

We  have  devoted  a  laige  part  of  this 
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Tolome  to  Hiiam*8  early  career,  going 
into  the  minutiiB  of  his  education,  hia 
religioiis  training,  and  his  bnsiness  life. 
This  was  not  without  design.  For  the 
reader,  once  in  possession  of  these  cir- 
cmnstanoes,  had  no  need  to  be  informed 
in  detail  of  the  achieyements  of  those 
years  in  which  Hiram  worked  vigor- 
oosly  on  through  successiye  stages  in 
his  career,  while  his  heart  grew  hard 
as  the  nelher  millstone. 

As  you  see  him  now,  pursuing  his 
way  along  the  street,  he  has  really  but 
one  sin^e  absorbing  idea — Acquisi- 
tion. True,  he  clings  to  his  belief  in 
the  importance  of  church  membership. 
He  has  long  been  the  leading  vestryman 
at  St  Jude's.  He  is  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  Bishop. 

Famous  is  Hiram  Meeker  the  mil- 
Honnairel 

Famous  is  ffiram  Meeker  the  Church- 
manl 

Still,  I  repeat,  he  has  but  one  thought 
—one  all-absorbing,  all-engrossing  pas- 
sion. 

Tou  have  not  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  the 
early  calculating  policy  of  Hiram,  and 
to  what  d^roe  he  had  carried  it  when 
we  took  leave  of  him.  Imagine  this 
develc^ied  and  intensified  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Since  we  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
he  has  kept  on  rigidly.  In  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings — man 
to  man — with  high  and  low — with  the 
sex — ^with  his  nearest  relations, — ^he  has 
never,  no,  neeer  looked  to  anything 
except  what  he  considered  his  personal 
advantage.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Church ;  he  performs  certain  rites  and 
formula  of  our  holy  religion ;  he  sub- 
scribes to  charities :  but  it  is  to  secure 
to  himself  personally  the  benefit  of  hea- 
ven and  whatever  advantages  may  be 
connected  with  it  So  that,  where  he 
has  acted  wisely  and  well,  the  action 
has  been  robbed  of  all  merit,  because 
there  was  no  wise  or  right  intent,  but 
simply  a  politic  end  in  view. 

Look  at  him,  as  he  pushes  along  in 
VOL.  V. — 5 


the  crowd !  Notwithstanding  his  mil- 
lions, he  is  there  a  mere  atom  out  of 
this  world^s  creation.  He  has  not  a 
sympathy  beyond  himself—not  a  hope 
which  does  not  centre  in  self— no  con- 
necting link  with  anything  outside  or 
beyond — ^no  thought,  no  emotion,  no 
sense,  no  feeling,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced by  a  desire  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  "  K  Meek&r^^  here  and  here- 
after. 

We  will  go  on  in  advance  of  Hiram, 
and  enter  his  house  before  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 
Not  showy,  but  large,  ample,  and  well 
constructed ;  indicating  the  abode  of  a 
solid  man.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  stcets  far  *  up  town.' 

Before  the  door  are  two  equipages. 
One  is  Mrs.  Meeker's  carriage,  very 
handsome  and  in  exquisite  taste.  The 
other  is  a  stylish  single-seat  phaeton, 
with  two  horses  tandem,  and  a  rather 
flashy-looking  servant  in  gay  livery. 

Let  us  go  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Meeker  is  just  preparing  for  a 
short  shopping  excursion  before  dinner. 
At  the  distance  from  which  we  regard 
her,  THme  seems  to  have  dealt  very 
kindly  with  her.  The  figure  is  quite 
the  same,  the  style  the  same,  the  face 
the  same,  and  you  see  no  gray  hairs.  In 
short,  you  behold  our  old  friend  Ara- 
bella, slightly  exaggerated,  perhaps— 
but  it  is  she. 

She  leaves  her  room,  and  prepares  to 
descend. 

As  she  passes  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case,  a  faint  voice  exclaims : 

'  Mamma ! ' 

Mrs.  Meeker  stops  with  an  expression 
of  impatience,  turns,  and  enters  the 
adjoining  apartment 

On  a  sort  of  couch  or  ottoman  reclines 
a  young  lady,  who,  you  can  perceive 
at  a  glance,  is  a  victim  of  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  their  oldest  child,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  an  invalid,  and  whose 
strength  of  late  has  been  fast  declining. 
One  can  hardly  say  how  she  would 
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have  looked  in  healtih,  for  disease  is  a 
fearfbl  ravager.  Still,  Harriet  (she  is 
named  for  Mr.  Meeker's  mother)  prob- 
ably resembled  her  own  mother  more 
than  any  one  else  in  personal  appear^ 
ance,  bat  beyond  that  there  was  no 
resemblance  whatever.  Neither  was 
she  like  her  father,  bat  more  like  her 
grandfather  Meeker,  of  whom  her  uncle 
says  she  always  reminds  him.  She 
possesses  a  kind  and  happy  nature ;  and 
since  she  was  stricken  by  the  terrible 
ma]ady,  she  has  grown  day  by  day 
more  gentle  and  more  heavenly,  as  her 
fiame  has  been  gradaally  weakened 
under  its  insidious  inroads. 

When  Mrs.  Meeker  came  in,  she  de- 
manded, in  an  irritated  tone,  *  What  do 
you  want,  Harriet  ? ' 

'I  wish  very  much,  mamma,  you 
would  send  and  ask  Uncle  Frank  if  he 
will  not  come  and  see  me  to-day.' 

*I  think  it  very  improper,  Harriet, 
tor  you  to  be  sending  for  your  uncle 
when  you  are  under  Dr.  Alsop's 
charge.' 

'  But,  mamma.  Uncle  Frank  does  not 
prescribe  for  me.  I  do  not  send  for 
him  as  my  physician.' 

*It  looks  very  odd,  though,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Meeker,  with  increased 
irritation.  *  I  am  sure  Dr.  Alsop  would 
not  like  it  if  he  knew  it.' 

*'  Dr.  Alsop  met  Uncle  Frank  here  one 
day,  and  they  appeared  to  be  excellent 
Mends.  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  his  part,  and  papa 
says  he  is  quite  willing.' 

*  Do  as  you  like,  child,'  replied  Mrs. 
Meeker.  Then  turning  to  the  nurse 
die  said,  *You  may  ring,  and  send 
Thomas  with  a  message  from  Miss 
Meeker,  if  she  desires.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear  mamma.  If  you 
will  come  to  me,  I  will  give  you  a  kiss.' 

The  door  closed  before  the  sentence 
was  finished,  and  Mrs.  Meeker  descends 
the  staircase,  passes  through  the  hall, 
and  steps  into  the  open  air. 

Alas,  what  is  revealed  to  you  1  Marks, 
grim  and  ghastly  marks  of  those  years 
of  wear  and  tear,  which  the  sunlight. 


that  remorseless  trier  of  woman's  looks, 
makes  quite  apparent.  What  evidence 
of  irritability,  of  discontent,  and  gen- 
eral disappointment  and  disgust  with 
everything  and  all  things,  is  revealed 
in  those  deep-cut  lines  and  angles 
which  in  the  light  of  day  become  pain- 
fully visible  under  the  delicate  layers 
of  Baume  d'Osman,  rouge,  and  pearl 
powder ! 

Mrs.  Meeker  ac^usts  her  veil  so  as  to 
hang  graceftilly  down  to  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  and  enters  her  carriage. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  point  out 
a  very  genteel-looking  young  man  in 
black,  who  wears  a  distressingly  long 
frock  coat  and  a  white  neckcloth,  who 
escorts  Mrs.  Meeker  to  her  carriage,  and 
enters  it  after  her. 

Arabella  has  not  lost  her  penchant  for 
young  clergymen,  nor  young  clergymen 
for  her. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Meeker  to  her  excur- 
sion, we  go  into  the  parlors. 

On  one  of  the  sofas  is  a  young  fair 
girl,  no  more  than  eighteen  years  old. 
Her  complexion,  eyes,  and  gmieral  cast 
of  features,  exhibit  a  striking  likeness 
to  her  father.  She  is  of  medium  height, 
and  her  form  is  fine  and  well  rounded. 
Add  to  these  the  adornments  and  i^ 
pliances  of  dress,  and  ypu  have  before 
you  a  very  beautiful  young  woman. 

Seated  on  the  same  sofa,  and  in  very 
dose  proximity,  is  a  person  whose  «to- 
tuB  it  will  be  difiJcult  to  decide  from 
mere  inspection.  He  is  a  tall,  large, 
coarse-featured,  but  well-proportioned 
man,  with  black  hair,  inclining  to  curl, 
dark  complexion,  and  very  black  eyes. 
His  age  is  possibly  thirty.  He  is 
showily  dressed,  with  a  vast  expanse 
of  cravat  and  waistcoat.  Across  the 
latter  stretches  a  very  heavy  gold  chun, 
to  which  is  attached  a  quantity  of 
seals  and  other  trinkets  known  as 
charms.  A  massive  ring,  with  coat  of 
arms  and  crest  carved  on  it,  encircles 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Every  point  of  the  dress  and  toilet  is  in 
keeping  with  what  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.   The  hair  dresser  has  been  de- 
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▼oted.  There  has  been  no  stmt  of  oil  and 
pomade  in  the  arrangement  of  whiskers 
and  mnstacbe.  In  short,  judging  the 
indiyidnal  by  a  certain  standard,  which 
passes  current  with  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, you  would  pronounce'  him  remark- 
ably well  *  got  up.' 

Looking  at  the  fine  and  delicate- 
featured  girl,  in  whose  surroundings 
yoQ  behold  eyidenoes  of  so  much  taste 
and  refinement,  you  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  gross  organ- 
ization by  her  side  is  to  her  liking. 
Yet  I  assure  you  she  is  in  love  with 
the  handsome  animal — '  madly  in  Iotc  ' 
with  him,  as  she  herself  avows  I 

This  girl  is  the  youngest  of  Hiram's 
three  children.  She  is  named  for  her 
mother,  but  is  called  by  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. Belle.  And  she  is  heUs 
every  way — except  in  temper  and  dis- 
position. Resembling  her  father  so 
closely,  she  inherits  her  mother's  jealous 
irritabUity  and  tyrannical  nature.  She 
is  beautiful  only  to  look  on.  She  is  a 
spoiled  child  b^des. 

I  cannot  avow  that  Hiram  has  any 
genuine  parental  affection.  He  is  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  gathering  in  his 
harvests  from  the  golden  fields  at  his 
command,  that  I  think  in  God's  provi- 
dence this  is  denied  to  him. 

[Else  he  would  exhibit  some  tender- 
ness and  love  for  the  poor,  sinking 
child  who  is  lying  in  her  chamber, 
with  no  companion  but  her  nurse.] 

But  there  is  that  about  the  youngest 
which  commends  itself  (I  know  no 
other  way  to  express  it)  to  his  senses. 
She  is  fair  and  young,  and  graceful 
and  a  beauty,  and  she  resembles  him ; 
and  he  loves  to  look  at  her  and  have 
her  near  him  when  he  is  at  home,  and 
to  pet  her,  after  a  sort. 

Hiram  is  too  much  occupied,  how- 
ever, to  attend  at  all  to  the  well-being 
of  his  children,  and  his  wife  '  has  no 
taste  for  anything  of  the  kind.'  So, 
as  I  said,  Bielle  grows  up  a  spoiled 
child.  She  has  never  been  subject  to 
control,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  telf-reBtraint 


This  is  her  second  season  in  society. 
She  is  universally  admired — ^indeed,  is 
quite  *  the  rage.'  *  All  the  young  men 
are  dying  for  her' — I  quote  from  the 
observations  about  town ;  but  few  have 
the  hardihood  to  pay  serious  court  to 
the  daughter  of  Hiram  Meeker. 

Yet  you  perceive  one  man  has  ven- 
tured— successflilly  ventured. 

Who  is  he?  I  do  not  wonder  you 
inquire  with  some  degree  of  curiosity. 
I  shall  proceed  to  gratify  it. 

The  large,  dark,  coarse-visaged,  for- 
eign-looking fellow,  who  *  lives  but  to 
adore  the  angel  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion '  at  his  side,  and  with  whom  the 
*  angel '  is  so  blindly  infatuated,  is  Sig- 
ner Filippo  Barbonne,  a  second-rate 
performer  of  the  last  season's  opera 
troupe  ! 

It  is  a  fact,  reader,  so  it  will  be  vain 
for  me  to  deny  it. 

What,  meantime,  can  I  say  by  way 
of  explanation  ?  I  hardly  know.  This 
Signer  Filippo,  who  is  an  impudent, 
audacious  scamp,  made  the  acqutunt* 
ance  of  Belle  two  years  ago,  when  she 
was  a  schoolgirl.  She  was  amused  at 
seeing  him  follow  her  persistently,  and 
at  last  she  permitted  him  to  accost  her. 

The  cunning  fellow  conducted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  deference,  not  to 
say  humility.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  who  she 
was.  He  had  been  seized  and  subdued 
by  her  charms,  her  loveliness ;  and  it 
was  quite  sufficient  happiness  for  him 
to  be  permitted  to  watch  for  her  and 
to  tread  in  her  steps  day  by  day.  He 
only  wished  to  speak  and  tell  her  so, 
lest  she  might  suppose  him  disrespect- 
fbl. 

The  ice  once  broken,  arrangements 
for  accidental  meetings  followed. 

Signer  Filippo  did  not  disclose  him- 
self, except  to  say  his  position  was  so 
far  below  hers,  that  he  had  but  one 
hope,  one  aspiration,  which  was,  that 
she  would  permit  him  to  bs  her  willing 
slave  forever.  He  asked  and  expected 
nothing  beyond  the  privilege  of  wor- 
ahipping  her. 
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But  how  liappens  it  that  Belle  Meek- 
er is  desperately  in  love  with  the  Big- 
nor? 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

Possessing  not  one  spark  of  sentiment 
or  native  refinement,  accustomed  to  no 
restraint  on  her  temper  or  will,  she 
presents  an  example  of  a  strong  sen- 
suous nature,  uncontrolled  by  any  fine 
moral  instincts  or  perceptions. 

This  is  why  in  person  and  appearance 
ffignor  Filippo  is  quite  to  her  taste. 
The  wily  adventurer  had  made  no  mis- 
take when  he  judged  of  the  gill's 
nature.  Understanding  her  arbitrary 
disposition,  and  her  impatience  of  any 
restraint  whatever,  he  adroitly  main- 
tained his  air  of  extreme  deference  and 
respect,  which  was  increased  a  thousand- 
fold on  his  discovering,  as  he  pretended 
one  day  to  do,  who  the  object  of  his 
adoration  was. 

What  an  agony  he  was  in,  lest  now 
he  should  not  be  permitted  even  to  look 
on  her  1  Though  assured  on  this  point, 
he  became  reserved  and  shy,  giving  vent 
to  his  impassioned  feelings  by  sighs  and 
various  mute  but  eloquent  expressions. 

Miss  Belle  began  to  be  very  impatient. 
These  sentimental  meetings  had  lasted 
more  than  a  year.  Meantime,  she  was 
*  brought  out.'  This  made  it  diflcult 
for  her  to  keep  t^)  her  stolen  interviews, 
but  she*could  now  ask  the  Signor  to 
the  house. 

To  efiect  this,  however,  she  must  first 
bring  over  her  mother.  She  informed 
her  that  the  gentleman  was  a  Neapolitan 
Count,  who  from  political  motives  was 
forced  to  remain  perdu  for  a  time,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
By  dint  of  entreaty  and  argument,  and 
exhibition  of  much  temper,  Belle  per- 
suaded her  mother  to  say  nothing  to 
her  father  about  the  visits  of  this  Count 
in  disguise.  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Meeker 
had  sometimes  to  request  Belle's  silence 
about  little  matters  involving  some 
expenditures  which  Mr.  Meeker  might 
consider  extravagant.  So,  with  occa- 
sional protests  on  her  part,  the  Signor 
was  permitted  to  make  his  visits. 


Belle  was  too  shrewd  to  attempt  to 
impose  on  her  fother  in  such  a  case. 
She  knew  she  could  not  succeed  for  a 
minute.  So  the  intimacy  is  continued 
without  his  knowledge. 

Long  before  this,  she  has  been  told 
by  the  Signor  who  he  really  is.  He 
admits  his  late  position  in  the  troupe^ 
but  has  a  long  story  to  recount  of 
adverse  fortune,  and  so  on.  His  re- 
spectful manner  stiU  continues;  it  is 
the  young  lady  who  wooe. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  forever.  Belle  is 
more  and  more  impatient  Her  adorer 
still  respectful  and  sad. 

After  this  long  but  necessary  digres- 
mon,  I  return  to  our  place  in  the  front 
parlor,  where  the  lovers  are  seated. 

*I  must  leave  you, -oh,  my  angel— I 
must  leave  you  I  It  is  nearly  time  for 
your  father  to  be  here.' 

'  I  do  not  care  if  it  is.  I  want  yoQ 
to  stay.' 

*  As  you  will,  but — ' 

*  If  you  really  loved  me,  you  would 
not  be  so  indifferent,'  exclaims  the 
young  lady,  passionately. 

Then  follows  a  scene.  The  result  is, 
that  Belle  vows  she  will  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  She  will  not  ask 
her  fiither's  permission — she  will  marry 
him — yes,  she  will  many  the  Signor; 
and  who  dare  prevent,  who  dare  thwart 
her  wishes  I 

The  Signor  takes  impressive  leave. 
His  little  plot  approaches  a  denouement. 
He  walks  with  an  *  air  noble '  down  the 
steps,  and,  mounting  his  phaeton,  he 
takes  the  ribbons  firom  the  servant  in 
gay  livery,  and  the  tandem  team,  after 
some  well-trained  prancing,  dash  for- 
ward. 

Miss  Belle  is  at  the  window,  a  de- 
lighted witness  of  the  spectacle. 

[The  Signor  has  got  up  this  fine  turn- 
out, through  aid  of  a  fiiend  who  is  in 
the  plot,  especially  to  captivate  her.] 

*  What  a  singular  man  I '  she  exclaims 
to  herself  '  How  heroic  he  seems,  con- 
trolling those  wild  creatures !  Strange 
he  should  always  be  so.  difiident  when 
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im  my  society.  There  shall  be  an  end 
of  ibis ;  I  cannot  endnre  it  I ' 

Presently  she  sees  her  fiEtther  mount 
llie  steps,  and  rons  to  meet  him,  a  little 
doabtfnl  whether  or  not  he  beheld  her 
lover  start  from  before  the  door. 

The  greeting  is  most  affectionate; 
BeDe  throws  her  arms  caressingly 
aronnd  her  other's  neck. 

*  Who  is  onr  new  visitor,  Belle,  who 
indulges  in  a  tandem?'  said  Hiram, 
taming  his  penetrating  eyes  on  his 
daughter,  but  with  no  suspicions 
glance. 

*  New  viator !  What  do  you  mean, 
pi^?' 

'I  thought  I  saw  a  phaeton  drive 
from  here.' 

*  Oh,  that  W8S  at  Mrs.  Longworth's. 
Such  a  handsome  man,  though,  papa  1 
I  was  at  the  window  when  he  got  in.' 

Hiram  patted  his  daughter's  cheek 
playfully,  and  passed  in.  Keen  and 
dkceming  as  he  was,  his  chUd  could 
deceive  him. 

'  Where  is  your  mamma  t '  he  asked. 

*  Out  for  a  drive.' 

'  Is  Gus  at  home  V 
*•  No,  papa ;  I  have  not  seen  him  to- 
day.' 

*  Give  orders  to  have  dinner  served 
punctually.  I  must  go  out  immediately 
after.' 

chaptbbh. 

I  HAVB  spoken  of  Hiram's  three 
diildren. 

Hie  individual  referred  to  in  the  last 
chi^ter  as  *  Gus '  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
<mly  son.  He  is,  at  this  period,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

His  fiither  undertook  to  bring  him  up 
in  a  very  strict  manner.  He  could,  how- 
ever, give  none  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
portant business  of  starting  his  son  in 
the  right  path,  and  aiding  him  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  It  was  enough  for  Hiram 
that  he  was  secure.  He  contented 
himself  with  laying  down  severe  cour- 
ses, and  holding  his  boy  to  the  strictest 
fulfilment  of*  duty.' 

The  result  can  readily  be  imagined. 
Hie  young  man,  as  he  grew  up  and 


understood  fhlly  his  other's  position, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  practise 
the  strict  habits  which  had  been  so 
despotically  inculcated.  So  he  gave 
loose  rein  to  his  fuides,  and  while 
yet  in  coUege  was  one  of  the  wild- 
est in  the  class.  By  his  mother's  in- 
terposition, he  was  sent  abroad.  He 
came  back  all  the  worse  for  the  year's 
sojourn,  and,  young  as  he  was,  soon  got 
to  be  a  regular  *  man  about  town.'  He 
lived  at  home — ostensibly ;  but  he  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  house.  He 
had  come  to  entertain  very  little  re- 
spect for  his  father ;  for  he  had  a  sort 
of  native  insight  into  his  character. 
He  constantly  complains  of  his  miserly 
treatment,  though  Hiram  makes  his 
son  a  respectable  allowance — ^moie,  I 
think,  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  his 
repeated  and  incessant  applications, 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

*  Gus '  was  a  fitvorite  with  his  mother 
(I  forgot  to  say  she  had  named  him 
Augustus  Myrtle  Meeker,  with  her  hus- 
band's toW  consent),  and  heavy  were 
the  drafts  he  made  on  her  purse.  This 
was  a  point  of  constant  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker.  It  was 
of  no  use.  The  lady  continued  to  in- 
dulge her  only  son,  and  her  husband  to 
protest  against  it. 

Of  late,  Gus  had  been  in  possession 
of  pretty  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  certainly  had  not  obtained  either 
fix)m  his  father  or  mother.  And  it  was 
something  connected  with  this  circum- 
stance which  takes  Hiram  out  imme- 
diately after  dinner. 

I  think  it  is  in  place  here  to  say 
something  of  Hiram  Meeker's  domestic 
life. 

Taking  *  Arabella '  for  just  what  the 
reader  knows  her  to  be,  it  is  probable 
he  has  made  her  a  better  husband  than 
ninety-nine  men  of  a  hundred  would 
have  made.  True,  he  is  master,  in 
every  respect.  But  this  is  just  what 
Arabella  requires.  She  would  have 
been  the  death  of  any  ordinary  man  in 
a  short  time.   There  is  not  the  sUgbtest 
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danger  of  her  injnring  Hiram^s  pros- 
pects of  a  long  life,  or  of  catismg  him 
an  hour's  uneasiness.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  despotic,  but  he  is  neither  irritable 
nor  unamiable.  Besides,  he  has  a  great 
desire  for  social  position  (it  aids  in 
carrying  out  his  plans),  in  which'  his 
wife  is  of  real  service.  Hiram,  although 
close  and  careful  in  all  matters,  is  not 
what  would  be  called  penurious.  In 
other  words,  he  makes  liberal  proyision 
for  lus  household,  while  he  rules  it 
with  rigor ;  besides,  in  petty  things  he 
has  not  proved  a  tyrant 

On  the  whole,  we  repeat  our  convic- 
tion that  Arabella  has  been  fortunate 
in  her  husband.  To  be  sure,  she  is 
fretful,  discontented,  peevish,  irritable, 
cross ;  but  that  is  her  normal  condition. 
At  times  Hiram  has  treated  her  with 
severity,  but  never  cruelty.  He  has 
borne  quietly  and  with  patience  what 
would  have  set  most  husbands  frantic ; 
and  has  contented  himself  with  re- 
maining silent,  when  many  would 
have  been  tempted  to  positive  acts  of 
violence. 

Toward  his  sick  child  Hiram  Meek- 
er's  conduct  has  been  exemplary — ^that 
is  the  word.  He  considos  the  affliction 
a  direct  chastening  of  ?wn  from  the 
Lord ;  and  *  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth.'  He  spends  some  moments 
with  his  daughter  daily,  but  he  has  no 
more  sympathy  for  her  situation  than 
if  his  heart  were  made  of  leather.  Yet 
the  best  care  is  provided,  the  best 
medical  attendance,  and  everything 
done  for  the  poor  girl  which  is  proper. 
Hiram  even  overrules  his  wife  in  many 
things  where  he  thinks  her  severe 
toward  the  invalid,  as  in  the  instance 
of  her  wishing  to  see  her  Uncle  Frank, 
who  is  our  old  acquaintance  '  Doctor 
Frank,*  as  you  no  doubt  understand — 
now  one  of  the  first  medical  men  of 
New  York. 

Although  there  has  never  been  the 
least  cordiality  between  the  brothers 
since  the  Doctor  came  to  the  city,  still 
they  have  kept  on  visiting  terms.  The 
Doctor  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 


his  invalid  niece,  and  she  k  never  00 
happy  as  when  he  is  talking  with  her. 
He  has  told  her  to  send  for  him  at  any 
time  when  she  feels  disposed  to  do  so, 
and  he  is  a  frequent  visitor. 

It  was  late  before  Mrs.  Meeker  return- 
ed. Something  occurred  to  give  her  ex- 
cursion a  very  unpleasant  direction,  ^e 
was  engaged  in  turning  over  some  new 
silks  at  Stewart's,  while  the  young  derir 
cal  gentieman  stood  admiringly  by, 
when  a  man  of  very  coarse  appearance 
and  vulgar  aspect  approached  and 
placed  a  letter  before  her. 

Mrs.  Meeker  was  prepared  to  utter  a 
faint  shriek,  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  would  not  appear  well  where  she 
was.  The  young  clerical  gentleman 
cast  a  look  of  disgust  and  indignatioo 
on  the  intruder,  who  did  not  stop  to 
resent  it,  but  turned  quickly  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  place. 

Mrs.  Meeker,  after  waiting  a  moment 
to  regain  her  composure,  opened  the 
note,  and  read  as  follows : 

*  Dbab  Ma  :  Come  to  me  directly, 
and  bring  all  the  money  you  can.  I 
am  in  a  terrible  fix !  OvbJ* 

Mrs.  Meeker  pushed  aside  the  rich 
purple  silk  she  was  examining,  with  so 
much  suddenness,  that  the  young  cleri- 
cal gentleman  could  not  but  notice  it. 

*  My  dear  madam,  are  you  ill  ?  *  he 
asked,  with  a  show  of  devotion  dis- 
tressing to  witness. 

*No,  oh  no;  but  this  moment  I 
recollect  I  have  a  commission  to  execute 
for  a  friend,  which  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten. And,  do  you  know,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  drive  home,  and  tell  Bdle 
not  to  delay  dinner  for  me.' 

The  young  clerical  gentleman  bowed 
in  acquiescence.  For  him  to  hear  was  to 
obey.  But  he  felt  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  so  abrupt  a  ter- 
mination of  the  afternoon's  shopping. 

*  I  hope  there  was  nothing  unpleasant 
in  that  letter  ? ' 

It  was  presuming  a  good  deal  to  ask 
such  a  question,  but  the  young  clerical 
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gattomaii  could  not  reaUain  his  cori- 
ooiy. 

'That  letter ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meek< 
er,  now  quite  herself  again—*  no,  in- 
deed ;  it  is  only  a  word  from  Augustus. 
What  a  queer  creature,  to  send  it  by 
such  a  horrid  firight  of  a  man  I '  And 
Mrs.  Meeker  laughed. 

The  young  clerical  gentleman  was 
tfazown  completely  off  the  scent.  He 
bowed  and  hurried  to  the  carriage, 
leaving  Mrs.  Meeker  still  at  the  counter. 

fflie  looked  carelessly  oyer  the  differ- 
ent patterns,  and  said,  in  a  languid 
tone,  *•  I  think  I  will  not  buy  anything 
to-day,'  to  which  the  clerk  obsequiously 
assented — ^he  well  knew  whom  he  was 
serring— aend  Mrs.  Meeker  left  the 
store. 


Her  carriage  was  out  of  sight ;  first 
she  assured  herself  of  that.  Then  she 
called  a  hack,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
driven  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
city. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  number 
indicated  in  the  note.  Mrs.  Meeker 
was  met  at  the  door  by  her  son,  who 
conducted  her  to  a  back  room  in  the 
third  story.  It  was  dirty  and  in  dis- 
order. Bottles,  wine  glasses,  and  tum- 
blers were  scattered  around,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  full  of  the  fumes  of 
whiskey  and  tobacco. 

What  a  spot  for  the  son  of  Hiram 
Meeker  to  select,  in  which  to  receive 
his  mother's  visit  1 

What  a  place  for  the  fiistidious  Ara- 
bella to  enter  1 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 


PART    TWO:- 


Wb  come,  in  this  paper,  to  the  con- 
ddeiation  of  the  .possible  results  which 
this  war  might  have,  viewed  from  the 
beginning;  of  the  several  modes,  in 
other  words,  in  which  it  might  termi- 
nate. The  most  distant  extremes  of 
possible  eventuality  were  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  North  by  the  South, 
and  the  entire  conquest  of  the  South- 
em  ref»ellion  by  the  North,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  the  old  Union 
upon  the  old  basis ;  or  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  changed  condition  of 
things  at  the  South  might  require. 
The  supposition  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Northern  States  by  the  Southern  Van- 
dals has  been  already  glanced  at  and 
sufficiently  considered  for  so  remote 
and  improbable  a  contingency.  The 
counter  supposition  of  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  Qovemment 
in  the  reasaOTtion  of  its  own  authority 
over  the  whole  of  its  original  domain, 


divided,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
war,  into  two  branches. 

It  was  the  general  theory  at  the  North, 
at  that  time,  that  the  animtu  of  rebel- 
lion was  confined  at  the  South  to  com- 
paratively few  minds,  and  that  the  war 
was  to  be  a  war,  not  against  the  South 
as  a  people,  but  against  a  tyrannical 
and  usurping  faction  at  the  South,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  people  at  large 
residing  in  that  region.  There  was  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  this  theory,  but 
events  have  shown,  and  any  one  who 
knew  the  South  well  might  safely  have 
predicted,  that  the  whole  people  there 
would  soon  be  subdued  to  the  authority 
of  those  few.  Such  was  the  terror 
throughout  the  confederacy,  and  still  is, 
where  the  facts  have  not  been  already 
changed  by  the  war,  at  the  mere  impu- 
tation of  sympathy  with  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in  any  form,  that  a  part, 
hardly  one  tenth  even  of  the  whole,  in 
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numerical  strength,  could  saocesBfuUy 
put  the  remaining  nine  tenths  into 
OoYentry,  an<jL  bully  them  out  of  all 
expression  of  adyerse  opinion,  by  sim- 
ply threatening  to  accuse  them  of  abo- 
lition tendencies.  No  people  on  earth 
were  eyer  so  completely  etfuied  by  the 
nightmare  of  unpopular  opinion  as  the 
people  of  the  South.  Hence  whateyer 
was  yiolently  adyocated  under  pretence 
of  excessiye  deyotion  to,  or  ultra  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  slayery,  was 
sure  in  the  end  to  succeed.  By  this 
process,  the  Union  party  at  the  South 
has  been  gradually  oyerawed  and  di- 
minished for  years  past,  and  finally 
driyen,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, into  a  complete  surrender  to,  and 
a  full  cooperation  with  the  rebel  chiefs. 
Whateyer  may  seem  to  be  the  reaction 
in  behalf  of  Union  sentiment,  as  the 
triumphant  armies  of  the  North  march 
to  the  Gulf,  it  will  be  long  before  the 
real  opinion  of  the  masses  will  declare 
itself  in  full  as  it  exists.  The  fear  of 
the  renewal  of  the  old  terrorism,  so 
soon  as  our  armies  shall  be  withdrawn, 
will  effectually  preyent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  fayorable  sentiment 
which  has  heretofore  existed,  and  still 
exists,  as  a  substratum  of  Southern 
opinion  in  fayor  of  the  Union,  unless 
the  Northern  conquest  is  mode  unques- 
tionably final. 

In  the  eyent  that  the  theory  just 
stated  should  haye  proyed  true,  that, 
aided  by  the  presence  of  Northern 
troops,  there  should  haye  been  a  loyal 
sentiment  sufficiently  powerM  and  ex- 
tended to  reassert  itself,  in  the  extreme 
South,  and  that,  consequently,  all  the 
Southern  States  should  haye  been  again 
rq>re8ented  in  Congress  at  an  early  day, 
and  should  again  haye  taken  their 
places  as  equal  partners  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country,  it 
seemed  just  possible  that  the  results  of 
the  war  should  be  confined,  in  their  im- 
mediate action,  to  what  may  be  called 
its  educational  effects  upon  the  Southern 
mind  and  its  economical  bearings  upon 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  nation. 


As  the  othe^brandl  of  the  altema* 
tiye,  the  South  might  haye  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  force  of  our  arms,  and 
might  remain  unanimously,  or  in  yait 
preponderance,  disloyal  and  rebdlious 
in  spirit.  In  that  eyent,  it  would  be 
requisite,  if  those  States  were  to  be  re- 
tained at  all  as  part  of  the  Union,  that 
they  should  be  reconsigned  to  the  Terri- 
torial condition,  or  otherwise  goyemed 
still  by  the  central  authority. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  latter  sup- 
positions :  that  of  the  re^stablishment 
of  the  old  iUUnii^  it  was  foreseen  by 
some,  as  not  impossible,  that  the  final 
result  might  proye  disastrous  to  the 
freedom  of  the  North.  With  the  ad- 
yent  of  peace,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Northern  people  with  regard  to  the 
designs  and  real  character  of  Southern 
men  would  haye  been  allayed.  A  cer- 
tain appeal  would  eyen  haye  been  made, 
by  the  suggestions  of  their  own  gener- 
osity, to  the  hearts  of  Northern  men  to 
lay  aside  all  hostile  and  adyerse  action 
as  against  the  South,  and  to  welcome 
them  with  open  arms  to  all  the  rights 
and  priyileges  of  the  common  country. 
Meantime,  a  horde  of  unscrupulous 
machinators  would  haye  been  installed 
in  the  seats  of  power  at  Washing^n, 
and  would  haye  recommenced  opera- 
tions, in  the  consciousness  of  the  new 
strength  acquired  in  the  field  from 
which  they  had  just  retired,  with  aU 
the  chicanery  and  craft  with  which 
heretofore  they  had  blinded  the  North 
and  secretly  controlled  the  destinies 
of  our  Qoyemment.  Southern  men  and 
Southern  women  would  again  haye 
been  feasted  and  feted  at  Northern 
hotels  and  watering  places,  and  again 
haye  giyen  tone  to  Northern  opiniim, 
while  new  and  especial  reasons  would 
haye  seemed  to  exist  for  opposing 
counteryailing  influences,  as  unnoceraary 
agitation,  and  causes  of  the  retention 
of  acrimonious  feeling  between  the  two 
sections,  which  had  now  resolyed  to 
liye  in  amity  with  each  other.  In  a 
word,  all  the  sources  of  corruption  of 
Northern   sentiment,  emanating   from 
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I3i6  Sooth,  would  have  been  renewed 
in  tfaeir  operation,  with  some  drcum- 
itmoee  added,  tending  to  giro  to  them 
greater  potency  than  eyer  before. 

Undoubtedly,  immense  adyantages 
were  to  be  contemplated  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  their  primi- 
tire  boundaries  and  united  power. 
But  it  was  not  without  deep  ^>pre- 
hettsion  of  moral  taint  and  ulterior  eyil 
ooneequences,  that  a  wise  patriot  could 
look  eren  then  to  any  attempt  of  the 
old  matrimonial  partners  to  dwell  again 
in  a  common  household,  upon  the  old 
tenoM,  and  with  no  real  settlement  of 
Hie  dispute  between  them. 

The  latter  of  these  suppositions,  the 
lenuinding  of  a  hostile  and  rebellious 
tier  of  States,  who  had  long  and  proud- 
ly enjoyed  the  dignity  of  State  soyer- 
dgnty,  to  a  subordinate  condition,  had 
also  its  proportion  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  carry  out  a  programme  of 
this  kind  would  demand  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  army  and  nayy,  and 
would  giye  to  the  military  spirit  and 
power  a  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  which  has  always  been 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  A  constant  drain  of  ex- 
penditure of  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion ;  a  continuous  unrest  and  anxiety 
of  the  whole  people;  a  succession  of 
outbreaks  and  partial  renewals  of  the 
ciyil  war ;  the  installation  of  a  neces- 
sary system  of  proconsular  or  yice- 
royal  commissions;  the  appointment 
of  men  who,  whether  as  proyost-mar- 
shals,  dictators,  or  what  not,  would  be 
in  the  stated  exercise  of  authority  un- 
measured by  the  theories  of  republican 
policy — all  these  were  serious  and 
threatening  condderations,  which  must 
giye  the  thoughtful  mind  some  pause 
«e  it  entered  upon  their  adoption. 

There  were  other  remaining  possible 
8iq^>ostions  in  respect  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  of  a  middling  charac- 
ter, or  those  lying  between  the  two  op- 
posite extremes.  In  case,  without  any 
positiye  conquest  or  submission  on 
either  side,  the  general  tenor  of  success 


throughout  the  war  should  be  with  the 
South,  so  that  it  finally  behooyed  the 
North  to  secure  the  most  iliyorable 
terms,  but  to  submit,  neyertheless,  to 
great  deductions  from  its  confident  ex- 
pectations, a  theory  then  not  wholly 
impossible,  we  had  to  contemplate,  as 
one  eyil  of  the  war,  a  final  disruption 
of  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  into  two  nationalities,  coin- 
cident, as  to  boundary,  with  the  Free 
and  the  Slaye  States.  Except  in  the 
way  of  absolute  conquest,  the  South 
would  be  little  inclined  to  insist  upon 
the  addition  to  itself  of  any  territory 
absolutely  free.  We  were  not  required, 
therefore,  to  make  this  supposition  any 
less  fiiyorable  to  the  Nortii  than  the 
diyision  just  suggested;  and  unless, 
again,  power  had  been  acquired  by  the 
South  to  impose  terms  on  the  North 
little  short  of  those  which  a  conqueror 
imposes  on  a  conquered  people,  the 
North,  within  its  own  limit  of  Free 
States,  would  be  left  in  a  condition 
boldly  to  announce  and  actiyely  to  de- 
fend its  own  legitimate  policy  in  be- 
half of  the  extension  of  free  institutions 
and  their  deyelopment  to  the  supreme 
degree  of  beneficent  truth. 

But  again,  it  might  haye  been  fore- 
seen that  in  case  the  eagle  of  yictory 
should  perch  on  the  banners  of  the 
North;  in  case  our  arms  should  be  gen- 
erally yictorious  after  a  few  incipient 
disasters;  in  case  our  annies  should 
moye  in  power  southward,  meeting, 
neyertheless,  a  steady  and  resisting 
boat  on  the  part  of  the  South,  making 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  conquest  re- 
mote or  hopeless ;  in  case,  in  a  single 
word,  the  North  should  find  herself  in 
position  to  dictate  terms  short  of  abso- 
lute submission  and  return  to  the  com- 
mon fold,  but  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  wishes,  the  question 
of  boundary  and  of  the  fhture  policy 
of  the  new  North  would  haye  become 
one  of  immense  importance. 

Had  such  considerations  been  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the 
couFM  of  the  war,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
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teresting  to  speculate  upon  the  nature 
of  the  possible  boundary,  which  a 
drawn  game  in  the  contest — a  possibili- 
ty at  least,  yiewed  from  that  early  point 
of  observation-  -might  have  imposed 
upon  the  two  futare  nationalities.  We 
are  considering  the  case  still  in  which 
the  preponderance  of  advantage  should 
have  remained  with  the  North.  It  would 
have  been,  in  that  event,  of  the  first 
importance  that  we  should  retain  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  North  all  that 
portion  of  the  South — by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  extent — which  has 
never  been  thoroughly  debauched  by 
Southern  slaveholding  opinion  and 
theories  of  government ;  where  the  true 
American  feeling  is  still  extant;  and 
where  a  good  degree  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  hitherto  exhibited.  Such  are 
especially  Delaware,  Maryland,  Western 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Western  North 
Carolina,  Eastern,  and  to  some  extent, 
Middle  Tennessee,  Northern  Georgia, 
Northern  Alabanm,  and  Missouri.  An 
important  object  would  have  been,  had 
the  power  of  the  North  proved  inade- 
quate to  do  more,  to  secure  this  terri- 
tory within  the  boundary  of  the  new 
North,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  give 
strength  and  new  impetus  to  the  free- 
dom-loving sentiment  there  extant.  Jl 
second  object  would  have  been  the  re- 
tention of  Washington  City,  to  be  used, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country ;  avoiding  the  dis- 
g^race  of  being  driven  from  that  centre 
of  national  authority ;  and  to  secure  it 
on  terms  in  respect  to  territorial  ar« 
rangement  which  should  prevent  it 
from  being  continually  threatened  ftt>m 
the  South.  To  this  end,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  the  boundary  be 
carried  far  enough  south  to  include  a 
portion  of  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Virginia,  as  thoroughly  imbued  at 
that  day  with  slaveholding  faith  and 
practice,  and  as  little  loyal,  perhaps,  as 
any  portion  of  the  South — a  r^on, 
however,  which  at  this  time  has  been 
80  completely  devastated  by  the  opera- 


tions of  the  war,  that  it  would  be  real- 
ly liable  to  be  resettled  fix>m  the  North, 
and  made  into  an  efficient  military 
border. 

If,  retaining  Fortress  Monroe,  we 
should  then  have  run  with  the  James 
River  and  the  line  of  Bichmond  and 
Lynchburg,  or  if^  ascending  higher  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, we  were  to  run  with  tiie  line 
of  Fredericksburg,  we  should  reach 
either  the  Blue  Ridge  or  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  as  in  the  case  of  power  on 
our  part,  we  might  have  chosen.  With 
these  mountains,  sweeping  in  a  sovth- 
westerly  direction  into  Northern  Qt^m- 
gia  and  Alabama,  runs  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  *  true-blue '  Southern 
slaveholding  opinion  and  policy,  on 
the  south  and  east,  and  the  s^ni-Free- 
State  opinion  and  policy  on  the  north 
and  west  One  or  other  of  these  moun^ 
tain  ranges,  with  their  unfrequent  and 
difficult  passes,  would  have  offered  the 
best  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
fhture  nations,  whose  divergent  nation- 
al tendencies  would  not  have  ceased 
witii  the  nominal  termination  of  the 
war  to  be  essentially  hostile. 

Following  liiis  line  till  we  reach  the 
Tennessee  river,  thence  along  the  course 
of  that  stream,  turning  northwardly  to 
the  Ohio,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  to 
the  southern  line  of  Kentucky,  we  ex- 
clude the  most  pestilent  portion  of 
Tennessee,  of  which  Memphis  is  the 
capital,  and  retain  the  middle  and  east- 
em  parts,  along  with  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  Western  Virginia.  Thence  passing 
westward  with  the  southern  line  of 
Missouri  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
thence  southward  with  the  western  lino 
of  Arkansas  to  the  Red  river,  thence 
westward  along  that  river  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas,  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
with  that  meridian  south,  to  the  Rio 
Gkande  and  the  Gulf— dividing  the 
western  frt>m  the  eastern  half  of  Texas 
— we  circumscribe  very  frdrly  the  exad 
r^on  of  country  in  which  the  slave* 
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MdiBg  efudemic  is  yiolent  and  intense^ 
And  throw  within  the  limits  of  the 
gnst  Ncurthem  Republic  all  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  freedom  is  already  estab- 
Ushed,  and  all  that  in  which,  as  aboye 
stated,  there  was  still  a  soryiying  and 
half  yital  tendency  in  freedom's  behalf. 

In  addition  to  a  boundary  so  fayor- 
able  to  ouiselyes,  and  forced  by  our 
commanding  position  upon  our  un- 
willing adyersary,  we  might  haye  im- 
posed upon  her  such  other  terms  in  re- 
lation to  her  foreign  policy,  custom- 
house r^roiations,  and  the  like,  as  the 
extent  of  our  power  should  haye  au- 
thorized. We  might  eyen  haye  con- 
signed the  Southern  States  to  a  species 
at  proyiflional  and*^tMwi  nationality, 
with  the  claim  and  expectation  of  their 
ultimate  return  within  the  pale  of  the 
Union,  when,  through  the  seyere  ordeal 
of  military  despotism  or  anarchy  at 
home,  or  from  other  causes,  they  should 
haye  purged  themselyes  of  that  institu- 
tion, adyerse  to  all  our  policy,  which 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  iH  our  woes. 

Still  more  important  it  would  haye 
been,  under  the  theory  of  this  essen- 
tially yictorious  position  of  the  North- 
ern people,  that  Northern  opinion  and 
the  purposes  of  Americanism  on  this 
continent — the  assertion  andde&nce  of 
freedom  and  of  tree  institutions  of  all 
sorts — should  haye  been  distinctly, 
psfemptorily,  and  finally  impressed 
iqwn  the  character  and  future  career 
of  our  own  Northern  nationality. 
While  those  portions  of  slayeholding 
territory  which  would  still  haye  re- 
mained within  tiie  Union,  would  haye 
had,  of  course,  to  be  treated  with  cour- 
tesy and  consideration,  if  the  institu- 
tioii  of  slayery  were  to  haye  been  per- 
jnitted  to  suryiye,  they  should  haye 
been  thoroughly  made  to  know  from 
the  Arst,  that  slayery  among  us  was  no 
kQger  to  be  regarded  as  a  perpetuity ; 
that  it  was  only  tolerated  proyision- 
-aily ;  and  that  we^  as  a  people,  had  no 
iirtention  of  permitting  its  renewed  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Out  off  aa  these  States  would  then  haye 


been  from  the  possibilities  of  carrying 
on  an  inter-State  slaye  trade  with  the 
Southern  confederacy,  the  institution 
of  slayery  would  haye  lost  much  of  its 
yalue  and  potency ;  and  allied,  as  those 
States  would  haye  been,  as  a  small 
minority,  with  a  country  whose  terri- 
torial and  institutional  preponderance 
would  haye  been  wholly  in  fayor  of 
freedom,  we  might  haye  anticipated 
that,  if  closely  watched  and  incident- 
ally aided  in  its  decline,  the  institu- 
tion in  these  adhering  slayeholding 
States  would  haye  reached  its  term  of 
existence  at  no  yery  distant  day;  at 
any  rate,  that  it  would,  from  the  first, 
haye  been  neutralized  for  any  serious 
bad  effects  which  it  might  haye  other- 
wise impressed  upon  our  healthy  na- 
tional life.  It  was  eyen  worth  reflection 
at  that  time  whether,  if  the  whole  ad- 
justment of  the  future  were  placed  at 
our  own  disposition,  there  would  not 
be  less  danger  incurred,  and  more 
promise  of  a  prompt,  healthy,  and 
powerful  deyelopment  on  this  continent 
of  those  grand  purposes  of  national  ex- 
istence which  the  true  American  people 
haye  always  had  in  yiew  and  at  heart, 
if  this  plan  were  to  be  adopted,  than 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  South 
wore  either  quiescently,  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  rebellion,  or  forcibly,  to 
be  reinstated  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  the  institution  of  slayery  remain- 
ing intact 

Northeastern  Yirginia,  Southern 
Maryland,  and  portions  of  Kentucky, 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  Middle  Missouri 
would  still  haye  furnished  pestilent 
centras  of  intense  slayeholding  senti« 
ment,  and  would  haye  required,  per- 
haps, as  much  exercise  of  yigilance  in 
preyenting  their  undue  influence  as  our 
usually  sleepy  habits  of  inattention  to 
such  causes  would  haye  authorized  us 
to  count  upon. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  this 
remnant  of  slayery  in  the  Northern 
Union,  and  with  the  thousand  contin- 
gencies threatening  its  perpetuity  in 
the  Southern  States,  after  the  sui^aio- 
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ing  influenoe  of  the  North  in  its  behalf 
Bhould  hare  been  finally  withdrawn, 
the  anticipation  would  not  have  been 
without  high  grounds  of  probability, 
that  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  would 
haye  hastened  more  or  less  rapidly  to 
its  final  dissolution ;  and  that,  one  by 
one,  the  States  of  tiie  South,  ridding 
themselyes  of  the  incubus  of  slave- 
ry and  its  comcomitants — oligarchic, 
mobocratic,  and  military  despotism — 
would  haye  sought,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  happiness,  to  reenter  the 
original  Union  as  Free  States.  Such 
an  issue  of  the  conflict  might  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  haye  been 
looked  forward  to  as  almost  fortunate, 
and  as  perhaps  that  which  Proyidence 
had  in  store  for  us  as  a  people.  That 
larger  measure  of  success,  the  entire  de- 
struction of  slavery  throughout  the 
land,  now  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  most  minds,  was 
then  hardly  hoped  for  by  the  most 
sanguine,  although,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows,  that  alternative  was  then 
anticipated  by  the  writer. 

Finally,  in  case  the  war  should  have 
proved  a  drawn  game  between  the  two 
sections,  with  no  special  advantage  on 
either  side,  some  middle  ground  of  ad- 
justment between  the  two  last  supposi- 
tions might  have  been  sought  out,  and 
an  irregular  line,  running  anywhere 
between  Ilfason  and  Dixon's  line  and 
the  Ohio,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tennessee  river  on 
the  other,  might  have  been  forced 
upon  us.  In  that  event,  a  long-con- 
tinued border  warfare  would  have  been 
to  be  anticipated,  with  innumerable 
complex  difficulties  from  expenditure 
in  the  protection  of  the  irregular  and 
imperfect  boundary,  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  Uke. 

The  reason  why  we  have  chosen,  in 
these  glarices  at  the  possible  outcomings 
of  the  conflict,  to  go  back  to  the  state 
of  the  case  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  and  to  view  the  subject  as  it 
would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtftd  man  then,  is,  that  this  very 


paper  was  <Hnginally  written  at  tiiai 
day,  and  is  now  only  recast  to  adapt  it 
to  the  altered  events  from  tHe  actual 
progress  of  the  war.  The  boundary 
line  above  sketched,  as  one  which  the 
nation  might  possibly  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  accept,  was  sketched,  as  it 
stands  above,  at  that  time,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years  ago ;  and  the  reader 
will  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  coincidence  between  it  and 
the  present  state  of  the  military  lines 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies ;  except  in  the  fact  of  our  actual 
possession  of  the  MJamswippi  river  to  its 
mouth,  cutting  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy in  twain.  Had  the  defences  be- 
low New  Orleans  t>roved  impr^^ble, 
and  Vicksburg  more  than  a  match  for 
the  strategy  of  General  Grant,  our  pres- 
ent position  would  be  almost  identical 
with  that  contemplated  by  the  writer 
at  that  early  period  of  the  war,  as  one 
of  the  alternative  positions  at  which 
the  struggle  might  at  least  temporarily 
terminate;  and  our  present  military 
line  would  be  almost  the  same  as  that 
indicated  as  the  halting  point  of  the 
war,  then  to  be  nominally  but  not  really 
brought  to  an  end.  The  pages  follow- 
ing, and  until  the  reader  is  advised  to 
the  contrary,  are  literally  extracted 
from  the  original  article,  and  should  be 
read  therefore  as  relating  to  the  past 
period  in  question.  Quotation  marks 
are  added  to  aid  this  understanding  of 
the  sul]ject.  They  indicate,  in  this  ex- 
ceptional way,  not  literally  the  words 
of  another  writer,  but  those  of  the  same 
writer,  upon  a  different  occasion. 

'We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the 
consideration  of  that  possible  outoom- 
ing  of  the  war  which  is  looked  upon 
with  most  dread,  both  at  the  South 
and  the  North ;  from  which  both  sec- 
tions almost  equally  shrink  as  the  pos- 
sible issue;  but  which,  nevertheless, 
may  be  forced  on  them  by  the  logic  of 
events,  and  that,  too,  at  an  earlier  day 
than  has  been  indicated  by  the  expec- 
tations of  either.  While  we  write,  the 
startling  announcement  is  made  from 
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8t  Louis  that  Migor-€lenera]  Fremont 
has  been  forced,  by  the  threatening 
progiesB  of  the  Southern  armies,  to  de- 
dare  martial  law  for  the  whole  State 
of  Misaouri,  coupled  with  the  ojSer  of 
freedom  to  the  slayes.  A  military 
critic,  writing  from  the  Potomac  and 
the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  is  tun- 
ing the  application  of  the  same  policy 
to  that  region,  as  a  means  of  defeating 
tiie  contemplated  passage  of  the  riyer 
by  the  forces  of  the  South.  Whether 
the  rumor  so  announced  prove  to  be 
literally  correct  or  not,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
rible  that  the  war  can  continue  long, 
and  grow  desperate  and  earnest  on  any 
territory  where  slavery  exists,  without 
leading  to  thib  result  Tenderness  and 
deference  are  sentiments  which  must 
soon  give  place  to  the  stem  struggle 
lor  life  between  hostile  and  desperate 
men.  Already  the  South  has  not  hesi- 
tated, in  some  instances,  to  muster  her 
slayes  into  armed  regiments,  and  in  all 
cases  to  avail  herself  of  their  bra¥my 
arms  as  equally  valuable  assistants  in 
the  work  of  fortification,  camp  service, 
and  all  the  other  incidents  of  war. 
Still  further,  as  a  great  body  of  labor- 
ers, undisturbed  by  the  war,  quietly 
conducting  the  general  industry  at 
home,  and  providing  the  means  of  sus- 
taining immense  annies  in  the  field,  the 
slaves  are,  in  effect,  an  important  auxil- 
iary of  the  enemy's  power.  Already 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  a  law  for  the  confiscation  of  all 
property  so  used,  so  stringent  in  its 
terms  that,  without  much  strain  of 
l^gal  ingenuity,  it  might  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  case.  The  threatened 
continuance  of  disaster  to  Northern 
arms  may  at  any  moment  force  upon 
our  generals  the  military  necessity  of 
declaring  emancipation  within  a  given 
district  or  State,  and  finally,  it  may  be 
incumbent  on  the  €h>vemment  to  resort 
to  the  same  policy  in  reference  to  the 
whole  South.  The  contest  is  one  of 
life  and  death  for  the  greatest  human 
interests  ever  brought  fiice  to  face  in 
hostile  array.    But   a   single   step   is 


wanting,  and  we  may  at  any  moment  be 
forced  over  the  boundary  which  hith- 
erto has  prevented  it  fi^m  being  a  con- 
flict avowedly  for  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  on  the  North 
American  continent,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Sot  the  triumphant  establishment 
of  the  policy  and  power  of  that  institu- 
tion oyer  the  whole  land  on  the  other. 

*  In  case  such  an  event  as  that  above 
alluded  to  should  occur,  a  new  disap- 
pointment will  probably,  to  some  ex- 
tent, break  upon  the  Northern  mind. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  shives  of  the 
South  are  not,  as  a  body,  so  desirous 
of  freedom,  not  so  consciously  intent 
upon  the  attainment  of  that  boon,  as 
ardent  philanthropists  at  the  North 
have  supposed.  The  great  masses  of 
that  population  are  too  &r  depressed 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  to  avaU  them- 
selves earnestly  and  at  once,  of  even 
the  most  favorable  means  which  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  secure 
their  own  emanipation  from  thraldom. 

*To  progress,  even  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  is  progression,  nevertheless; 
and,  as  such,  it  is  beset  with  all  the 
hindrances  and  prejudices  from  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race  meets  always 
and  at  every  step.  Those  among  the 
slayes  who  fully  appreciate  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position,  and  are 
earnestly  intent  upon  the  achievement 
of  freedom,  are  a  minority — the  vigor- 
ous thinkers  and  reformers  of  the  slave- 
population.  The  great  masses  are 
stupid  and  conservative,  in  the  midst 
of  the  evil  which  they  endure,  until 
aroused  by  circumstances  or  the  ap- 
peals of  their  more  enterprising  leaders. 
Even  John  Brown,  knowing  as  much 
as  he  did  of  the  South  and  of  the  negro 
character,  miscalculated  the  readiness 
of  the  slaves  of  Virginia  to  fly  to  his 
standard,  judging  them  by  his  knowlr 
edge  of  the  readiness  of  Missouri  slaves 
upon  the  Kansas  border,  who,  through 
a  few  years  of  local  agitation,  had  come 
to  be  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  move. 

*  In  case,  therefore,  of  the  proclama- 
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tion  of  emancipation  in  any  slaTelioId- 
ing  districts  by  our  military  chiefe,  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if^  for  a  time,  tbe 
results  of  tbat  step  shall  seem  to  be 
feeble,  and  shall  be  disproportionate  to 
the  expectations  based  upon  it. 

*  The  course  of  events  will  probably 
be  this:  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
by  the  proclamation  of  Northern  gen- 
erals will  be  followed  by  a  partial  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  slave-popula- 
tion to  flock  to  their  camps  in  a  way 
similar  to  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  neighboiiiood  of  Fortress  Mon- 
xoe ;  and  this,  again,  by  mustering  them 
into  our  service,  arming  and  drilling 
them  as  part  of  the  regular  and  effect- 
ive force  of  our  armies,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  General  Jackson  in  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  and  other  Southern 
generals  on  various  occasions  in  the 
South.  A  step  like  this  will  be  met  by 
a  nearly  or  precisely  similar  expedient 
of  desperate  necessity  by  the  military 
chieftains  of  the  South.  Either  with 
or  without  the  offer  of  emancipation, 
they  will  muster  the  blacks  in  great 
numbers  into  their  army,  arming,  equip- 
ping, and  drilling  them  as  thoroughly 
as  the  same  offices  are  performed  for 
the  white  soldiers. 

'Things  may  seem  to  stand  much 
upon  this  footing,  and  no  great  advan- 
tage have  been  gained  by  the  North 
through  emancipation,  until,  in  the 
event  of  some  great  battle,  or  successive- 
ly through  a  series  of  IocaI  contests,  the 
blacks  in  the  Southern  army  will  fra- 
ternize with  those  of  the  North,  and 
go  over  in  a  body  to  their  Northern 
allies,  so  soon  as  the  course  of  events 
shall  have  informed  them  somewhat  of 
tbe  true  state  of  the  case,  and  have 
given  them  confidence  in  the  earnest 
intention  of  the  Northern  troops  to 
stand  by  them  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom.  A  defection  of  this  kind 
would  carry  dismay  and  insure  defeat 
tiiroughout  the  whole  South,  especially 
if  it  were  vigorously  followed  up  by 
the  same  policy  and  by  adequate  mili- 
tary skill  on  the  part  of  the  North ;  and 


the  result  of  a  war  so  inaugurated 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  rapid  and 
complete  disorganization  of  the  whole 
system  of  Southern  industry  and  the 
toinl  revolution  and  final  submission 
of  the  Southern  States. 

'No  man  can  exactly  foresee  the 
consequences  of  so  great  a  conflict,  nor 
predict  with  any  certainty  the  course 
of  events  through  such  an  untried  and 
tremendous  pathway;  but  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
Southern  war-spirit  could  in  any  way 
long  survive  the  disasters  inevitably 
consequent  upon  the  general  prevalence 
of  a  claim  to  freedom  by  the  slaves, 
upon  any  legal  basis,  suddenly  difftised 
throughout  the  South,  ^ould  the  al- 
ternative be  forced  upon  the  people  of 
that  region,  >of  submission,  or  servile 
in  addition  to  civil  war,  their  troubles 
will  thicken  upon  them  to  a  degree 
calculated  to  calm  their  over-excited 
imaginations,  and  to  subdue  their  vault- 
ing ambition.  Panic  will  come  to  their 
own  doors  with  a  new  and  all-pervad- 
ing significance,  such  as  the  North 
hardly  knows  how  to  conceive.  The 
North  should  abstain  to  the  last  mo- 
ment from  thrusting  even  enemies  into- 
calamity  so  dire.  But,  if  the  arrogance 
and  madness  of  the  South  shall  force 
on  us,  now  or  later,  this  terrific  resort, 
the  world  mof/  witness,  as  the  result  of 
this  war,  the  most  tremendous  retribu- 
tion for  national  and  organic  sin  which 
any  people  has  ever  yet  been  called  on 
to  endure.  The  Nemesis  of  History 
may,  perhaps,  impress  the  darkest  rec- 
ord of  her  terrible  sanctions  on  the 
page  which  records  the  termination  of 
the  great  American  Rebellion. 

'  In  the  event  last  supposed,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  war  shall  end  in  the  entire 
extinction  of  American  slavery,  the  state 
in  which  the  Southern  country,  with 
its  diverse  populations,  will  find  itself 
placed  ;  the  future  destiny  of  the  oot- 
ton-growing  region,  of  the  South  gen- 
erally; of  our  whole  country,  and  of 
the  continent,  under  this  immense 
change  of  our  Condition  as  a  nation,  aie 
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Bobjects  of  safficient  importance  to  de> 
mand,  on  some  fatore  occasion,  a  dis- 
tinct consideration.  Enough  points 
hare  been  crowded,  in  this  article, 
upon  t^e  reflections  of  the  reader.  His- 
tory must  not  be  too  audaciously  anti- 
cipated. The  phases  of  the  great  crisis, 
abeady  developed  and  developing,  are 
sufficiently  grave  and  numerous  for  the 
present  occasion.  Let  the  future  with- 
draw her  own  veil  fh>m  our  eyes,  while 
we  reverentially  await  the  revelation 
of  coming  events. 

'  All  the  forbearance  hitherto  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  may  have  had  in  it 
an  element  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  criticize  or  com- 
plain of  the  past  conduct  of  the  war, 
nor  to  urge  on  the  Government  to  con- 
vert a  war,  begun  for  the  resistance  of 
a  violent  and  fhtudulent  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union,  into  a  war  against 
slavery  or  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  human 
rights.  There  is  no  preset  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  conduct  the 
discussion — far  less  to  attempt  the  de- 
cision— of  so  grave  a  question  of  na- 
tional policy  at  this  eventful  and  critical 
epoch  in  the  afifairs  of  our  national  life. 
No  doubt  the  subject  stands  as  yet 
complicated  in  the  minds  of  statesmen 
with  the^  possibilities  of  the  early  and 
frank  submission  of  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  early  reSstablishment  sub- 
stantially of  the  status  quo  ante  heUum  ; 
with  the  dread  of  inflictijig  measureless 
calamity  upon  those  who  are  at  heart 
fldthful  to  our  cause  in  the  South ;  and, 
most  of  all,  with  the  Interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  population  of  the  few  slave- 
holding  States  remaining  faithful  to  the 
Union.  The  object  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  simply  to  lay  open  the  true 
state  of  the  case;  to  reveal  to  the 
Northern  mind  in  a  clearer  light,  if 
possible,  the  causes  emanating  from  the 
South,  which  have  gone  and  which  go 
still  to  the  formation  of  Northern  opin- 
ion adversely  to  the  spirit  of  our  own 
institutions,  and  begetting,  uncon- 
sciously in  ourselves,  a  secret  treason- 
able sympathy  at  the  bottom  of  our 


own  hearts ;  a  sjrmpathy  which  is  the 
parent  of  that  otherwise  unaccountable 
tenderness  on  our  part  in  respect  to 
the  patent  weakness  of  the  enemy^s  de- 
fences. It  is  not  that  we  counsel,  for 
the  present,  a  change  in  the  tenor  of 
the  war,  but  that  we  wish,  as  the  logic 
of  circumstances  shall  force  this  ques- 
tion upon  us,  that  we  may  come  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  in  the  future,  dis- 
abused of  any  preconceived  prejudices 
in  favor  of  that  which  is  the  vital  source 
of  all  the  trouble  which  exists,  and 
fully  armed  by  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.^ 

So  ended  the  original  paper,  the 
same,  with  a  few  changes  of  the 
tense-forms  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
time,  as  the  Part  One,  published  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Continental, 
and  Part  Two  of  this  series  up  to 
this  point  The  document  was  writ- 
ten for  publication  at  that  time,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  but  no  period- 
ical was  found  then  ready  to  indulge 
in  such  bold  speculations  on  the  fu- 
ture. What  has  now  in  great  part  he* 
come  history,  was  deemed  too  auda- 
cious for  the  public  ear  then.  Perhaps 
no  better  gauge  of  the  progress  of 
events  and  opinion  could  have  hap- 
pened. A  magazine  article,  rejected 
so  recently,  as  too  radical  or  wild  in 
its  prognostications,  now  stands  in 
danger  of  being  thought  tame,  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  already  effected. 
Thrown  into  a  drawer  as  refhse  matter, 
it  has  been  like  the  log  of  a  ship  thrown 
overboard,  and  remaining  quiescent, 
while  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the 
current  have  combined  to  surge  the 
vessel  onward  in  her  course;  and^ 
hauUd  in  by  the  line  at  this  hour^  it  may 
serve  to  chronicle  the  rate  of  our  speed. 

Events  hurry  forward  in  this  age 
with  tremendous  velocity.  Great  as 
has  been  the  progress  of  our  arms,  nu- 
merous as  our  warlike  achievements 
and  advantages,  the  real  victories  we 
have  won  are,  in  the  truest  method  of 
judging,  the  victories  of  opinion  which 
have  occurred  and  are  now  occurring. 
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Oar  greatest  conquest,  as  a  people,  is^ 
and  is  to  be,  the  conquest  oyer  our  own 
prejudices ;  our  highest  attainment  the 
readiness  to  be  just,  and  to  act  with 
the  boldness  and  yigor  which  justice  re- 
quires. 

Taking  things  as  they  now  are,  let 
us  again  try  to  penetrate  the  Aiture,  or 
at  least  to  sketch  different  alternatives 
of  what  may  happen.  Let  us  then  try 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  each  alternative, 
and  so  be  prepared  to  draw  from  the 
event  such  of  good,  and  to  guard 
against  such  of  evil  as  each  may  involve. 

As  a  first  alternative,  we  may  now 
^>eedily  conquer  the  South.  Insurrec- 
tion may  spring  up  in  the  South, 
against  the  insuirection  there,  and  in 
aid  of  our  arms.  New  vigor  and  new 
fortune  may  attend  our* own  military 
operations;  and  our  future  military 
task  may — somewhat  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  we  confess— prove  easy, 
and  its  conclusion  dose  at  hand.  In 
that  event,  dangers  of  another  kind, 
dangers  already  alluded  to  as  existing 
at  the  cpmmencement  of  the  war,  and 
hardly  less  to  be  apprehended  now  than 
then,  hardly  less,  indeed,  than  the  in- 
definite continuance  of  war,  threaten 
the  fht^ure  of  our  political  horizon. 
We  may  see  in  a  few  months'  time  the 
very  men  who  are  leading  the  armies 
and  the  councils  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy again  cracking  the  whip  of 
their  sharp  and  arrogant  logic  about 
the  ears  of  the  men  who  had  conquered 
them  in  the  field  of  battle ;  claiming  to 
dictate  every  political  measure ;  forcing 
the  mould  of  their  thought  upon  every 
fisrm  of  opinion,  and,  by  astute  political 
combinations,  wielding  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  in  behalf  of  slavery  and 
despotism,  and  against  the  principle 
of  freedom.  Do  not  imagine  for  an  in- 
stant that  any  considerations  of  modesty 
or  humiliation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
haughtinesss  or  pride  on  the  other, 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  imme- 
diate participation  of  those  men  in  our 
a£fiUrs.  Let  there  be  no  delusions  ei- 
ther, with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 


same  leading  class  of  men  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  saddle  at  the  South^ 
through  all  political  changes  not  in- 
volving the  absolute  destruction  oi 
slavery,  and  the  complete  and  consoli- 
dated establishment  of  other  institu- 
tions and  habits  of  life  among  the 
people  at  large ; — the  virtual  creation, 
in  £ftct,  of  a  new  and  different  popula- 
tion, by  the  blending  of  our  own  North- 
em  men  and  manners  with  the  feeble 
indigenous  ft^edom-loving  growth. 
The  return  of  this  dominant  class  of 
cotton  lords  among  the  common  masses 
of  a  Southern  population  anywhere,  on 
any  terms  short  of  the  utter  extinction 
of  their  basis  of  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, will  be  the  return  of  an  armed 
overseer  to  a  cowering  mob  of  insub- 
ordinate slaves.  The  mere  assertion  of 
their  authority  will  be  its  instant  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  most  abject  submia- 
sion  by  the  people.  They  will  only 
have  to  demand  reflection  to  the  Na- 
tional Ck)ngress,  and  to  every  place  of 
power,  to  be  reinstated  in  precisely  their 
old  position,  their  arrogance  and  self- 
assertion  only  augmented  by  their  hav- 
ing met  and  survived  every  disaster 
short  of  the  destruction  of  the  source 
of  thdr  superiority. 

Already  schemes  to  restore  the  old 
State  governments  are  rife,  &  respect 
to  Louisiana,  MissLasippi,  and  other  of 
the  rebel  States,  now  again  brought 
within  our  military  Hues.  Let  this  be 
done  upon  the  old  footing  at  an  eariy 
day,  for  these  States  and  for  the  othera, 
which  under  the  hypothesis  now  under 
consideration,  will  soon  be  subjugated ; 
let  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  fall 
into  desuetude;  let  the  military  au- 
thority of  our  army  oflScers  be  with- 
drawn, and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  Southern  slaveholding 
aristocracy,  and  no  other  power  on 
earth,  to  prevent  their  flocking  in 
crowds  and  at  the  very  first  general 
election  back  to  Washington,  reuniting 
their  forces  with  the  old  body  of  profli- 
gate political  hacks  at  the  North,  and 
flaunting  with  increased  presumptimi 
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and  actiiity  tho  pretensions  of  sla- 
▼cry  to  dictate  the  whole  policy  of  the 
land.  In  that  event,  a  strong  party, 
more  distinctively  proslavery  and  South- 
ern than  ever  before,  will  be  organized ; 
more  openly  and  shamelessly  than  ever 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  last 
remnant  of  American  liberty.  Of  course 
there  will  be  a  new  reaction  against 
the  new.  usurpation.  The  conflict  will 
be  renewed,  beginning  precisely  where 
^e  first  war  began,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception that  the  issue  will  be  then  more 
distinctly  understood,  the  conflict 
more  desperate,  and  the  result  more 
definitive. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  tme  nature  of  the  case  be  under- 
stood :  that  this  war  is  no  accident  of 
the  honr,  no  merely  political  or  nation- 
al event  even.  It  is  a  death  struggle 
between  two  antagonist  civilizations; 
if  indeed  one  of  them  can  be  called  a 
civilization,  and  not  rather  a  conspiracy 
against  the  very  idea  of  civilization. 
Again,  the  men  involved  in  that  con- 
spiracy are  not  hiddlgoSj  anden  regime, 
nor  any  of  the  proud  aristocracies  of 
the  old  world,  who,  when  beaten,  retire 
upon  their  dignity  and  bide  their  time. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  enter- 
prising gang  of  desperadoes,  who  for 
the  nonce  may  find  it  convenient  to 
play  the  rSle  of  high  life  and  dignified 
pretension,  but  who,  on  the  slightest 
change  of  circumstances,  are  ready  for 
any  shift,  any  seeming  degradation  or 
humiliation,  any  temporary  lowering 
of  their  claims,  in  order  to  rise  higher 
on  the  next  wave.  There  is  also  enough 
of  the  savage  and  barbarous  element  of 
character  remaining  in  the  Southern 
bogus  chivalry  to  make  them,  like  the 
Chinaman  or  the  Japanese,  incapable 
of  appreciating  magnanimity.  All  con- 
ciliation or  clemency  will  be  construed 
into  weakness ;  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance into  poltroonery.  These  are  sad 
truths ;  but  being  truths,  the  failure  to 
know  them  in  season  may  cost  us  an- 
other and  a  more  desperate  war,  with 
more  doubtftd  and  dangerous  results. 
VOL.  V. — 7 


Let  us  once  surrender,  through  na- 
tional verdancy,  sentimental  commiser- 
ation, misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  our  enemy,  or  any  or 
all  of  these  causes  combined  with 
others,  the  dear-bought  advantages  we 
have  won,  and  disasters  untold  involve 
the  future  of  the  land.  Terrible  beyond 
description  will  be,  in  that  event,  the 
condition  of  the  Union  and  emancipa- 
tionist party  now  incipiently  develop- 
ing itself  at  the  South ;— abandoned 
and  deserted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
actual  presence  and  protection  of  North- 
em  arms.  No  barbarism  on  earth,  no 
savaglsm  extant,  is  so  barbarous  or  so 
savage  as  the  ruthless  vengeance  with 
which  this  hybrid  civilization  of  the 
South  is  ready  at  any  time  to  visit  the 
crime  of  abolitionism ;  and  seven  times 
hotter  than  usual  will  the  furnace  of 
their  wrath  be  heated  against  Southern 
men  who  under  the  aegis  of  Northern 
protection  shall  have  exhibited  some 
sympathy  with  freedom. 

That  a  powerful  Northern  party  will 
immediately  arise  in  behalf  of  the  sim- 
ple readmission  of  the  Southern  States, 
upon  precisely  the  old  basis,  when  the 
war  shall  end  by  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  is  certain.  The  existence  of 
such  a  party  will  rest,  in  part,  upon  a 
real  sympathy  with  the  South  and  the 
rebellion ;  partly  upon  interested  polit- 
ical motives  of  a  more  ordinary  and 
short-sighted  character;  and,  in  still 
greater  part  than  either  of  these,  upon 
the  easy  credence  and  insufficient  in- 
formation of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Northern  people ;  somewhat,  indeed, 
upon  a  magnanimity  highly  creditable 
to  their  character  as  men,  but  unwise 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  in  any 
exercise  of  it  which  should  surrender  a 
vital  advantage. 

It  does  not  require  even  that  the 
complete  reconquest  of  the  South 
should  be  awaited  in  order  that  the 
question  of  the  return  of  subdued 
States  into  the  Union  upon  the  old 
terms  should  be  sprung  upon  the  nar 
tion,  and  perhaps  decided,  by  a  preo^ 
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dent,  before  the  attention  of  the  conn- 
try  can  be  thoronghly  directed  to  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  step  proposed. 
The  iy<no  Tarh  HerM  has  been  hitherto 
a  steady  and  consistent  advocate  of  this 
policy,  and  a  powerAil  agitator  in  its 
behal£  The  following  extract  from 
its  columns  indicates  the  imminence  of 
the  issue,  as  well  as  the  simple  and 
seemingly  reasonable  political  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  whole  thing  is  to 
be  effected: 

'  It  appears  from  the  correspondence 
to  which  we  have  referred  that  certain 
citizens  of  New  Orleans,  some  of  whose 
names  are  given  elsewhere,  have  re- 
solved to  restore  Louisiana  to  the 
Union,  and  that  they  intend  to  do  this 
in  the  manner  point^  out  by  Secretary 
Seward  in  his  fistmous  r^ly  to  the  in- 
tervention despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  That  is  to  say,  they  intend  to 
set  the  State  Government  in  motion, 
elect  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
send  loyal  representatives  to  Congress. 
These  gentlemen  assert — and  the  TrOh 
une  does  not  deny— that  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Bates  indorse  this  idea,  and 
that  Mr.  Etheridge,  as  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  consented 
to  receive  the  loyal  members  from 
Louisiana,  upon  their  own  credentials, 
until  the  House  is  organized.  They 
also  say — and  the  Tribune  does  not  de- 
nj— that  Mr.  Etheridge  has  a  perfect 
nght  to  do  this  upon  the  precedent 
established  by  the  broad  Seal  contro- 
versy, some  twenty  years  ago.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Union  men 
propose  to  hold  an  election  for  five 
members  of  Congress^-one  from  each 
district  and  one  on  the  general  ticket 
— and  also  for  members  of  the  State 
Senate  and  AssembW.  *  They  are 
anxious,*  says  the  Trmme  correspond- 
ent, *  that  Louisiana  shall  take  the  lead 
in  this  matter,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  Mississippi  and  the  other  States 
will,  in  due  time,  follow.'  So  £9tr,  the 
patriotic  reader  will  search  in  vain  for 
any  objection  to  a  plan  which  promises 
so  much  good  for  the  Union,  and  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  rounds 
the  Tribune  can  oppose  it  with  any 
show  of  loyalty.' 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this 
writing  to  discuss  the  legality  or  the 
constitutionality  of  any  course  of  pro* 


ceeding  in  the  premises.  What  can  be 
done  and  what  cannot  be  done  Under 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  a  question  for 
lawyers  and  judges.  How  far,  if  at  all, 
the  exigency  has  annulled  or  modified 
the  law ;  how  &r  the  axiom,  inter  arma 
sUent  leges  Q  in  war  the  laws  are  silent  *), 
shall  be  stretched  to  cover  the  case,  is  a 
question  for  statesmen  and  military 
commanders.  The  writer  of  these  stric- 
tures speaks  from  none  of  those  points 
of  view,  but  as  a  social  philosopher, 
viewing  the  drifts  of  inevitable  conse- 
quence from  one  or  the  other  grand 
policy  in  respect  to  the  national  destiny 
— ^irrespective  of  the  minor  measures  by 
which  it  may  be  executed.  A  course 
utterly  suicidal,  viewed  from  this  high- 
er platform  of  observation,  may  proceed 
with  the  most  unimpeachable  sub- 
serviency to  all  the  forms  of  the  law ; 
or,  contrariwise,  a  policy  replete  with 
the  highest  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  coming  ages,  may  chance  to  have 
its  foundations  laid  in  some  startling 
deviation  from  all  considerations  of 
precedent  and  routine. 

In  other  words,  what  can  be  done  or 
cannot  be  done  under  the  law,  or  with- 
out violence  to  the  law,  is  not  now  the 
question  under  consideration.  What 
muit  be  done,  whether  under  the  law 
or  above  the  law,*  to  secure  certain 
great  ends  of  human  progression,  and 
to  avoid  positions  of  utter  disaster  to 
the  life  of  the  American  people  of  the 
future,  i$  so. 

Whether  the  theory  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
that  the  revolted  States  are,  by  the 
operation  of  the  revolt,  or  should  be  by 
the  action  of  the  Government,  remanded 
to  the  territorial  condition,  holds  good ; 
whether  the  theory  of  Mr.  Owen,  that 
the  machinery  of  the  State  Gk)vemments 

*  There  may  be  extreme  eases,  few  aind  far  be- 
tween, when  the  evil  ooiitalDed  in  laws  may  Jna- 
tify  their  overthrow  by  revolntlonary  force— wit- 
ness onr  own  separation  flrom  Great  Britain ; 
bnt  the  doctrine  is  one  most  unsafe  when  lightly 
broaohed,  and  we  doabt  not  the  Conatitntion  and 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  oflbr  a  basis  hroad 
enough  for  the  legal  as  well  as  the  most  Jndlcioni 
mode  of  settlement  under  the  present  difflooltiea. 
—Bd.  Com. 
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at  the  South  lemains  unaffected  by  the 
inearrecticm,  but  that  the  inhabitants, 
being  timiton,  aie  incapable  of  admin- 
istering it,  until  they  are  purged  of 
their  treason  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Gk)Yemment,  is  held  to 
be  the  better  opinion ;  or,  whether,  in 
fine,  the  easy  and  simple 'theory  of  the 
Berald  is  the  law  of  the  subject — none 
of  these  points  is  ths  point  of  the  pres- 
ent investigation.  We  seek  to  fix  at- 
tention on  the  consequences  of  the  act 
of  an  early  readmission  of  the  revolted 
States,  and,  what  would  be  the  same 
thing,  of  the  old  and  goyeming  set  of 
slaveholding  politicians,  from  those 
States,  into  the  administration  of  our 
national  affairs,  no  matter  what  should 
be  the  method 'of  its  accomplishment. 
In  that  event,  the  war  will  not  be  ended, 
but  smothered  merely,  and  left  smoul- 
dering. It  will  burst  out  again,  and  all 
tiiat  has  been  done  hitherto  will  have 
to  be  done  over  again,  or  fail  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  consequences  of 
failure  endured. 

Let  ^no  ordinary  and  superficial 
methocl^  of  reasoning  obfuscate  the  pub- 
He  mind  on  this  subject.  It  is  becom- 
ing popular  to  say  and  to  think  that 
slavery  at  the  South  is  already  a  dead 
or  a  dying  institution,  by  the  operation 
of  the  war.  This  opinion  has  in  it,  un- 
doubtedly, the  value  of  a  prophecy, 
provided  the  war  be  continued  to  its 
leg^itimate  termination;  provided  all 
the  measures  against  slavery  hitherto 
adopted  are  firmly  maintained ;  provid- 
ed the  incipient  anti-slavery  sentiment 
now  being  developed  in  the  South,  be 
wisely  fostered  and  protected  by  the 
strong  arm  long  enough,  or  until  new 
institutions  and  new  methods  of  think- 
ing and  acting  have  time  to  consolidate. 
But,  whoever  supposes  that  slavery  is 
as  yet  even  essentially  weakened,  pro- 
vided, for  any  reason,  our  forces  and 
tiie  influence  of  Northern  sentiment 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
South,  and  the  ocean  waves  of  the  old 
despotism  were  for  a  moment  even  per- 
mitted to  surge  back  over  those  por- 


tions of  the  territory  which  have  been 
partially  redeemed,  has  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  tremendous  vitality  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

A  mistake  on  this  subject,  of  the  safe 
early  return  of  the  revolted  States,  will 
be  one  of  those  political  blunders  worse 
than  a  crime ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
this  mistake  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  at  this  hour  most  likely  to  com- 
mit A  latent  love  of  Southern  insti- 
tutions per  $6;  the  hope  of  personal 
political  advantage,  among  politicians, 
by  an  alliance  with  Southern  leaders, 
on  the  part  of  others  who  care  nothing 
for  the  South  as  such ;  a  lingering  ten- 
derness, a  forgiving  magnanimity  and 
generosity,  among  the  people  at  large, 
which  would  in  this  case  be  wholly 
misplaced ;  and  finally  an  easy  fedth  in 
the  extent  and  irrevocable  nature  of 
the  successes  already  accomplished — all 
concur  to  lead  on  to  the  commission  of 
this  error. 

Talk  as  we  will  of  the  purposes  of 
this  war,  the  hand  of  destiny  is  upon 
us.  We  must  accept  the  rSle  of  eman- 
dpators  and  champions  of  human  free- 
dom, or  the  only  alternative  will  hap- 
pen, the  loss  of  our  own  liberties  and 
the  forfeiture  of  our  national  office  as 
the  leader  of  Progress  combined  with 
Order,  on  the  planet.  We  have  to  deal 
with  an  implacable,  a  subtie,  and  a 
versatile  enemy,  wholly  committed  to 
the  opposite  cause;  unscrupulous,  inap- 
predative  of  magnanimity  or  concession 
of  any  kind ;  restrained  by  no  consid- 
erations whatsoever  short  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  absolute  and  tyrannical 
will.  We  have  this  enemy  nearly  pros- 
trate under  our  feet,  and  we  stand  hesi- 
tating whether  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
advantage  or  to  stultify  ourselves  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  world  and  of  history, 
by  allowing  him  to  rise,  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  arms,  and  to  recommence 
the  confiict  upon  terms  of  equal  advan- 
tage. 

A  glance  at  the  remaining  alternative 
outcomings  of  the  war  must  be  reserved 
for  another  article. 
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[Th>  article  with  this  title  is  written  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Rows,  of  London.  Mr.  Rowb  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Rows,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore 
and  other  well-known  poems.  The  author, 
like  his  famous  ancestor,  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  a  friend  of  fk-eedom.  His  account  of  the 
old  English  Press  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
erer  given.  He  intends  to  bring  the  sobject 
down  to  the  present  period,  and  will  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  our  Magazine.— Eo. 
Continental.] 

It  is  impossible  to  oyerestimate  the 
influence  of  the  English  press.  It  has 
raised  itself  to  such  a  pitch  of  impor- 
tance that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  tefbied 
the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  But  the 
power  which  it  wields  is  so  enormous 
and  so  widespread  that  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  concede  to  it  the 
dignity  of  the  first  estate.  All  classes 
see  so  clearly  their  interest  in  support- 
ing it,  that  the  press  has  become,  in 
effect,  a  general  arbitrator,  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  to  which  kings,  lords,  and 
commons  in  turn  address  themselves  for 
support  whenever  the  overwhelming 
force  of  public  opinion  is  to  be  concili- 
ated or  enlisted.  It  is  in  morals  what 
a  multitude  is  in  physics,  and  it  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  said  that  for 
all  purposes  of  progress  and  of  good 
the  press  of  England  has  in  reality  be- 
come something  more  than  a  single 
estate  of  the  realm,  since  it  combines 
in  itself^  and  exceeds  the  authority  of 
alL  But  while  raised  to  this  lofty 
pinnacle  of  g^reatness,  it  does  not,  it 
dares  not,  it  cannot  from  its  very  con- 
stitution permanently  abuse  its  power ; 
and  though  isolated  attempts  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  made  in  this 
direction,  yet  they  have  in  the  end,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  reaped  nothing  but 
disaster  and  disgrace.  *  Great  is  jour- 
nalism,' says  Carlyle.  *Ib  not  every 
able  editor  a  ruler  of  the  world,  being 
a  persuader  of  it  ? '  Yes,  truly  a  ruler 
of  the    world,  whose   supremacy   all 


other  rulers  must  unhetitatingly  ao- 
knowledge  or  perish  miserably  and  for- 
ever. Yes,  truly  a  persuader  of  the 
world,  because  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  people,  whose  earnest,  mighty  voice 
is  making  itself  heard  more  and  more 
irresistibly  every  day,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture and  overthrow  of  the  hydra- 
headed  avatars  of  the  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft  and  all  the  other  mouldy 
'and  rank-smelling  relics  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  press  is  the  arch  apostle  of 
civilization,  progress,  and  truth — the 
Greatheart,  whose  mission  it  is  to  com- 
bat and  destroy  the  g^iants  Pope  and 
Pagan,  Maul  and  Despair,  and  ail  other 
misleaders  and  oppressors  of  men. 
Language  itself  might  be  exhausted  be- 
fore all  that  could  be  said  in  fiivor  of 
the  uses,  benefits,  and  value  of  the  press 
had  found  fitting  expression.  The 
greatest  and  best  of  men  have  expati- 
ated upon  this  noble  theme,  but  prob- 
ably the  truest  and  most  eloquent  pane- 
gyric ever  bestowed  upon  it  is  that  of 
Sheridan : 

*  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a 
venal  House  of  Peers — ^I  will  give  him 
a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Commons 
— ^I  will  give  him  the  full  sway  of  the 
patronage  of  office — I  will  give  him  the 
whole  host  of  ministerial  influence — ^I 
will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up 
submission  and  overawe  resistance— 
and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  un- 
dismayed— ^I  will  attack  the  mighty 
fabric  he  has  reared  with  that  mightier 
en^e — I  will  shake  down  from  its 
height  corruption,  and  bury  it  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to 
shelter.' 

Had  Sheridan  never  uttered  or  writ- 
ten anything  besides  these  burning 
words,  he  would  have  merited  im- 
mortal fame,  and  unquestionaby  ob- 
tained it 

The  press  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
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for  it  is  tiie  alow  growth  of  two  centu- 
ricB ;  neither  did  it  burst  upon  the  world 
armed  at  all  points,  like  the  fabled 
Athene.  Yet  in  other  respects  the 
comparison  holds  good,  for  the  press, 
like  Athene,  unites  in  itself  the  attributes 
of  power  and  wisdom  combined;  it 
fosters  and  protects  science,  industry, 
and  art ;  it  is  the  patron  of  all  usefol 
inrentions ;  it  is  the  presenrer  of  the 
state,  and  ererything  that  gives 
strength  and  prosperity  to  the  state ;  it 
18  the  champion  of  law,  justice,  and  or- 
der, and  extends  its  protecting  aegis 
OYOT  tiie  weak,  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  oppressed.  It  has  taken  two  cen- 
turies, as  we  haye  already  said,  to  make 
the  press  what  it  is ;  and  a  terrible  up- 
hill flght  has  it  had  to  wage.  Tyranny, 
dogmatism,  and  intolerance  in  high 
places,  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
in  low,  have  ever  been  its  sworn  ene- 
mies. It  has  had  its  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, more  worthy  of  canonization  in 
men^  hearts  than  many  written  high 
in  the  calendar  of  Rome.  But  though 
porsecuted,  crushed,  and  at  times  ap- 
parently done  to  death,  its  vitality  was 
indestructible,  and  after  every  knock- 
down blow  it  rose  again  from  the  earth, 
like  Anteus,  with  renewed  strength. 
It  was  always  a  vigorous  stripling,  and 
even  so  &r  back  as  the  days  of  David 
Home  its  ftrt^ure  greatness  and  mag- 
nificent destiny  was  clearly  marked  out, 
so  that  he  wrote :  *  Its  liberties  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  must  stand  or 
foil  together.'  Liberty  and  the  press 
In  England  are  convertible  terms,  and 
this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  success 
and  power  it  enjoys.  It  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  persecutions  it  has  had  to 
imdergo.  Tyranny  and  the  press  are 
as  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other  as 
ai«  the  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
The  word  *  tyranny '  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  refer  only  to  the  deq>otic  rulers 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  but  to  include 
tiie  oppression  practised  by  the  strong 
upon  the  weak,  the  rich  upon  the  poor, 
the  great  upon  the  small,  whether  na- 
tions or  individuals.    The  press,  more- 


over, is  the  guardian  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  morality.  The  greatest 
88  well  as  the  most  trifling  affairs  which 
conduce  to  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  the  multitude  are  eagerly  canvassed. 
The  fiiults  and  vices  which*  disfigure 
and  disgrace  even  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  civilization  are  unshrinkingly 
laid  bare,  and  the  proper  remedies  pre- 
scribed. The  political  conduct  of  na- 
tions and  of  public  men  is  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  every  false  step  that 
they  may  make  is  immediately  noted, 
commented  upon,  and  hdd  up  to  pub- 
lic reprobation.  Religious  questions, 
although)  ever  since  the  worid  began, 
they  have  been  approached  in  a  very 
different  spirit  to  those  of  any  other 
description,  and  have  been  debated 
with  greater  heat  and  passion  than  the 
bitterest  political  disputes,  and  with  a 
lamentable  disregard  of  logic  and  com- 
mon sense,  are  now-a-days  treated  with 
a  candor  and  fidmess  that  has  never 
yet  characterized  them.  The  press  is, 
in  fact,  the  great  physician  of  the  mind, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  inner  nature  of  man,  to 
check  the  ravages  of  disease  in  it,  and, 
wherever  it  may  imagine  any  traces  of 
poison  to  lurk,  to  administer  a  prompt 
and  immediate  antidote.  It 'may  not 
always  and  at  once  prosper  in  its  en- 
deavors. Wrong-doing  may  still,  in 
some  cases,  prove  too  strong,  vices  may 
have  become  inveterate,  diseases  chron- 
ic, and  the  poison  may  have  been  too 
completely  absorbed.  But  not,  there- 
fore, is  the  press  discouraged :  like  Rob- 
ert Bruce's  spider,  it  returns  again  and 
again  to  its  task,  and — success  does  and 
must  crown  it  in  the  end. 

But  while  faithfully  performing  these 
lofty  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
it  employs  the  trained  minds  and  prac- 
tised pens  of  the  greatest  literary  talent 
of  the  time,  the  press  has  other  ftinc- 
tions,  which,  if  not  of  such  paramount 
importance,  yet  possess  no  small  utili- 
ty and  value.  By  no  means  the  least 
of  these  is  that  of  merely  fomishing  the 
news  of  the  day;  and  that  this  was  the 
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primaiy  intention  of  the  newspaper  its 
Tery  name  proyea.  Comment,  argu- 
ment, and  reasoning  were  after  addi- 
tions. There  are  thousands  of  persons 
at  the  present-day  eyen,  who  patronize 
a  newspaper  solely  foe  its  news,  and 
who  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
any  other  portion  of  its  contents.  The 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  ea- 
gerly perused  by  many  who  expect  to 
meet  in  that  domestic  chronicle  with 
the  names  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  court  news  and  the  moye- 
ents  of  royalty  and  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand haye  great  charms  for  a  laige  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  Accidents  and 
offences  and  sensation  headings,  such 
as  '  horrible  murder,*  *  melancholy  sui- 
cide,' 'terrific  explosion,'  *&tal  ship- 
wreck,' *awM  railway  collision,'  and 
the  like,  haye  powerftil  attractions  for 
that  class  which  is— alas  for  human 
nature  I — only  too  numerous,  and  which 
likes  to  sup  Ml  of  horrors — in  print. 
In  the  same  category  with  these  may 
be  placed  police  news,  and  the  proceed- 
iugs  in  the  diyorce  court,  the  fUll  re- 
ports of  which  are  a  blemish  from 
which  not  eyen  the  greatest  of  Engllah 
Journals  are  free.  There  haye  been 
found  able  and  honest  men  to  defend 
these  reports  on  the  ground  of  the  *  in- 
terests of  morality,'  than  which  there 
is  not  a  more  abused  phrase  in  print. 
But  to  the  man  of  ordinary  common 
sense  it  would  appear  that  more  harm 
than  good  results  from  them.  Where 
can  the  yiciously  disposed  man  or  the 
noyice  in  crime  apply  with  better  pros- 
pects of  instruction  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  eyil  designs  than  to  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper  ?  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  eyery  two  persons 
whom  these  reports  deter  fi*om  crime, 
there  are  three  who  haye  been  either 
initiated  or  hardened  in  wickedness 
and  sin  by  their  means.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  calls  loudly  for  reform ;  and 
let  it,  with  all  sorrow  and  humility,  be 
confessed,  one  in  which  the  better 
American  journals  shine  yastly  superior 
to  their  English  brethren.    To  the  gen- 


eral reader  for  amusement's  sake  only, 
those  scraps  d$  omnSnu  rdus  et  qvdim- 
dam  alUs  with  which  editors  fill  up 
odd  comers  supply  ample  gratificatioB. 
But  those  vwho  read  for  amusement's 
sake  only,  or  from  mere  idle  curiosity, 
are  by  no  means  the  migority,  and  a 
tolerable  insight  may  be  obtained  into 
a  man's  character  and  bias  of  mind  by 
obeerying  what  is  the  part  of  the  paper 
to  which  he  first  turns  when  he  unfolds 
it.  The  man  who  is  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness pursuits  turns  to  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  shares,  the  yaluee  of  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  the  rates  of  dis- 
count and  exchange.  He  will  also 
probably  glance  at  the  *  latest  intelli- 
gence '  and  the  most  recent  telegrams, 
but  only  with  the  yiew  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  how  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  speculation  will  be  affected 
thereby.  The  politician  finds  matter 
to  his  taste  in  the  leading  articles,  tiie 
Parliamentary  debates  and  the  letten 
of  foreign  correspondents,  and,  perhaps, 
after  a  carefVd  perusal  of  them,  fiatters 
himself  that  he  has  at  last  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  or  has  arriyed  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
policy  in  Rome.  The  scientific  man 
and  the  literary  man  haye  their  atten- 
tion fixed  by  the  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  yarious  learned  sodeties, 
the  accounts  of  new  discoyeries  and  in- 
yentions,  and  the  reyiews  of  new  pub- 
lications. This  enumeration  might  be 
extended  almost  ad  tT^finUurti,  but  to 
sum  up  briefiy,  whateyer  a  man's  taste 
or  predilections  may  be,  he  will  be  aUe 
to  gratify  them  to  his  heart's  content. 

There  is,  howeyer,  one  portion  of  the 
newspaper  which  must  not  be  passed 
oyer  without  especial  notice,  and  which 
is  so  yaried  in  its  contents  that  it  ap- 
peals to  all  classes.  This  is  the  adyer- 
tisements.  The  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
may  here  ascertain  whither  he  must 
bend  his  steps  to  obtain  the  article  he 
desires,  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
sell  may  here  meet  with  a  purchaser ; 
and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  obserye 
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liow  the  two  great  requirements  of  de- 
mand and  sapply,  in  all  their  yaried 
nmificationfl,  are  satisfied  or  seem  to  be 
satisfied  in  these  columns.  If  one  may 
put  faith  in  them,  it  is  possible  to  grat- 
ify eyery  mortal  wish  and  eyery  mortal 
want  through  their  instrumentality,  on 
one  condition,  and  that  condition  is — 
money.  But  eyen  this  condition  may 
be  satisfied  through  the  same  medium. 
Are  there  not  imtold  fortunes  inyested 
in  Goyemment  securities  and  unclaimed 
for  years,  only  waiting  for  the  lawful 
owners  or  rightftil  heirs  to  come  fbr- 
ward  and  obtain  them  through  the 
agency  of  those  obliging  gentlemen 
who  make  it  their  business  to  inyesti- 
gate  such  matters  ?  Are  there  not  also 
numbers  of  beneyolent  philanthropists 
eagerly  longing  for  opportunities  to 
lend  money  in  laige  or  small  amounts, 
on  personal  security  only,  to  such  per- 
sons eyen  as  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  rightful  owners  or  lawftil  heirs  ? 
The  curious  part  of  the  afiidr,  howeyer, 
is  that  there  are  also  so  inany  people 
who  want  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
same  terms.  Do  these  two  classes,  we 
wonder,  eyer  come  together  through 
the  interyention  of  the  adyertisement, 
and  does  the  result  wished  for  on  both 
sides  follow,  or  does  it  not  ?  If  it  does, 
why  need  both  sets  of  adyertisements 
appear  at  all  9  And  if  it  does  not,  what 
is  the  use  of  repeating  either  of  them 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week? 
The  man  of  imagination  must  take 
especial  delight  in  the  adyertising  col- 
umns. What  splendid  feasts  they  afford 
1dm  to  banquet  upon  1  Some  of  them, 
in  a  few  pithy  lines,  contain  the  plot  of 
a  three-yolume  noyel  or  the  materials 
for  a  grand  sensation  melodrama. 
What  tragedies  and  what  comedies  he 
may  weaye  out  of  one  or  two  mysteri- 
ous and  almost  unintelligible  sentences  I 
What  reyeries  he  may  indulge  in,  what 
castles  in  the  air — ^the  most  harmless 
and  inexpensiye  of  building  operations 
— ^he  may  construct,  proyided  he  start 
with  the  hypothesis,  *  If  I  were  to  buy 
this,'  or  *If  I  were  to  inyest  in  that,' 


and  all  the  time  he  has  neither  the  in- 
tention nor  the  ability  of  purchasing  the 
one  or  of  inyesting  in  the  other  I  How 
seductiye  are  the  notifications  by  auc- 
tioneers and  land  agents  of  the  '  charm- 
ing and  yaluable  territorial  estates,  with 
the  disposal  of  which  they  haye  had 
the  honor  of  being  intrusted  M  The 
dweller  in  towns,  who,  chained  to  the 
one  unceasing,  unyarying  round  of  ofl- 
cial  toil,  still  sighs  for  the  country,  and, 
like  Yirgil,  enyies  the  '  fortunati  agri- 
colsB,'  may  here  giye  the  reins  to  hia 
fancy,  and  indulge  his  rural  procliyitiea 
ad  Ubitum.  When  the  day's  labors  are 
oyer,  and  he  sits  in  slippered  ease  '  by 
his  own  fireside,'  what  greater  enjoy- 
ment can  he  haye  than  to  abandon  him- 
self in  true  Barmecidal  fashion  to  the 
tempting  dainties  which  the  last  page 
of  the  supplement  to  the  Times  offers 
to  his  keen  appetite  I  How  he  reyels 
in  the  luscious  descriptions  of* noble 
parks,'  *  swelling  lawns,'  'ancestral 
woods,'  'silyer  lakes,'  and  *  endless 
panoramas  of  scenery  unequalled  in 
the  world '  t  How  proudly  he  lingers 
oyer  the  pictures  of  *  baronial  castles,' 
and  *  time-honored  manorial  residences, 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  proudest 
names  and  proudest  deeds  of  England's 
history  'I  If  he  be  a  sportsman — and 
what  Englishman  is  not,  more  or  less  f 
— ^how  intoxicating  to  him  is  the  enu- 
meration of  'game  of  all  sorts,  and 
countless  myriads  of  wild  fowl,'  only 
waiting  his  adyent  to  fall  yictims  to  his 
prowess  I  If  he  be  a  philanthropist, 
what  yisions  of  modd  forms,  model 
cottages  and  model  schools,  of  a  happy 
and  contented  peasantry,  of  comely, 
smiling  matrons,  and  troops  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  children  may  he  not  conjure 
up  I  If  he  be  ambitious,  what  dreams 
of  greatness  cro^d  upon  him — ^the  re- 
yered  benefactor  of  the  parish,  the  re- 
spected chairmfui  of  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, nay,  eyen  the  county  member 
returned  to  Parliament  without  a  dis- 
sentient yoicel  His  foncy  runs  riot, 
and  there  is  no  lindt  to  the  bright  fu- 
ture which  the  skilfol  hand  of  the  con- 
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ning  knight  of  fhe  hammer  nnfolds  be- 
fore his  emraptm^  gaze. 

To  the  eneigetic,  enterprifiing  man, 
how  tempting  must  be,  those  pros- 
pectuses of  schemes  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  yast  and  in  many  cases 
imtried  natural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  country,  which, 
combining  in  an  eminent  degree  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  invite  his  coopera- 
tion upon  the  joint-stock  principle  I 
How  delightful  to  him  must  be  those 
announcements  of  wonderflil  inventions 
— secured  by  a  patent — and  of  old-estab- 
lished business  firms,  which  offer  a  safe 
investment  for  his  spare  hundreds  and 
thousands  by  way  of  partnership,  with 
the  certainty  of  immediate  and  enor- 
mous returns  I  To  the  invalid  and  the 
valetudinarian,  how  cheering  must  be 
those  modest  and  disinterested  en- 
comiums upon  the  virtues  of  certain 
nostrums  and  specifics,  which  cannot 
but  carry  conviction  to  his  mind  that 
there  is  a  certain  cure  for  ^  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  I '  And  lastly,  not 
to  enlarge  the  list  any  further,  what  a 
glow  of  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratitude 
must  the  really  good  and  benevolent 
man  experience  when  he  peruses  the 
reports  of  charitable  societies,  with 
their  statistics  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
privation,  which  afford  him  a  channel 
for  the  dispensation  in  works  of  mercy 
of  the  superfluous  wealth  with  which 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  blessed  him  1 

Such  being  the  manifold  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  newspaper,  we  are 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  without  it.  What  a 
dreary  waste  it  would  be  I  Man  is  an 
inquisitive  animal,  and  at  the  present 
day  is  just  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
going  about  seeking  for  some  new 
thing.  What  would  become  of  him  if 
the  provender  supplied  him  by  his 
newspaper  were  suddenly  cut  off?  The 
consequences  to  society  and  to  individ- 
uals would  be  frightful  to  contemplate, 
and  the  mind  especially  recoils  with 
honor  from  the  &te  which  would  as- 


suredly overtake  those  elderly  club- 
loungers,  whose  sole  aim  and  object  in 
life  appears  to  be  the  daily  perusal  of 
their  favorite  journal.  How  disastrous 
would  be  the  effects  of  such  a  stoppage 
to  those  persons  who  are  compelled  to 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
together  I  They  could  not  possibly 
contrive  to  get  through  the  day,  and 
before  long  life  itself  would  become 
burdensome  to  Ihem.  Vast  numbers 
of  people  have  no  ideas  of  their  own, 
and  are  therefore  compelled  to  borrow 
them  elsewhere.  How  important  is  the 
part  which  the  newspcqper  plays  in  that 
elsewhere  I  Paterfemilias  comes  down  to 
breakfast— his  newspaper  fresh,  clean, 
and  tidily  folded,  lies  invitingly  on  the 
table— %e  eagerly  seizes  it,  and  is  forth- 
with furnished  with  topics  of  conver- 
sation with  his  family.  When  he  is 
thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  news  of  the 
day,  he  sallies  forth,  and  is  ready  to  in- 
terchange ideas  at  secondhand  with 
any  acquaintance  he  may  meet  What 
would  become  of  Paterfamilias,  his 
family,  and  his  fiiends,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  this  resource  ?  The  whole 
framework  of  society  would  be  un- 
hinged, business  and  pleasure  would 
alike  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
world  would  again  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism and  chaos. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  fanciful 
speculations  to  a  sober  recital  of  £Eicts  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  press. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  *  news- 
paper '  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Some  learned  and  ingenious 
writers,  disdaining  the  obvious  '  new/ 
have  gone  very  fiur  afield  in  their  re- 
searches. Among  other  derivations 
which  have  been  suggested,  is  one  taken 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  N.  E.  W,  S. ;  because  the  in- 
telligence conveyed  came  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  This  suggestion  is 
contained  in  an  old  epigram : 
*  The  word  explains  itself  without  the  Muse, 
And  the  four  letters  tell  from  whence  comes 

News; 
From  N.  E.  W.  S.  the  solution's  made, 
Bach  quarter  giTea  account  of  war  and  trade.' 
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And  al0O,  probably  in  jest,  in  the 
'  Wit's  Recreations,'  published  in  1640 : 
'  Whence  news  doth  come  if  any  would  discaise, 
The  lettenof  the  word  Resolve  it  tbos : 
KewB  U  conreyed  by  letter,  word,  or  month. 
And  comes  to  us  from  North,  East,  West,  and 
Soath.' 

For  the  first  origin  of  newspapers  in 
Europe  we  must  look  to  Rome,  and 
thefe  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  earliest  genus  of  news  sheets  are  to 
be  found  among  that  wonderM  people, 
who  have  left  such  enduring   monu- 
mokts  of  themselyes  wherever  they  car- 
ried their  victorious  eagles.    The  Ro- 
man  news   sheets   were   called   Acta 
Diuma^  and  were  issued  by  the  (Govern- 
ment, and  affixed  to  the  walls  in  the 
most  public  places  in  the  dty.    They 
were  also  carefully  stored  in  a  building 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  where  any 
person  could  have  access  to  them,  and 
make  copies  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
empire.    It  is  probable  alsa  that  the 
Roman   historians  availed  themselves 
of  them  in  their  compilations.    They 
were  not  only  reports  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  in  the  dty,  but  journals  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  and  town 
councils  as  well,  and  they  contain  rec- 
ords of  trials,  elections,  punishments, 
buildings,  deaths,  sacrifices,  state  cere- 
monials, prodigies,  etc,  etc.  They  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  correspondence  between 
Cicero  and  Ccslius,  when  the  great  ora- 
tor was  governor  of  Cilida.     Ccelius 
had  promised  to  send  him  an  account 
of  the  news  of  Rome,  and  encloses  in 
his  first  letter  a  Journal  of  the  events 
which  had  tranq>ired  in  the  city  dur- 
ing his  absence.    Cicero,  in  reply,  com- 
plains that  his  friend  had  misinterpret- 
ed his  wishes,  and  says  that  he  had 
not  desired  him  to  send  an  account  of 
the  matches  of  gladiators,  the  adjourn- 
ments of  the  courts,  and  occurrences  of 
that  kind,  which  nobody  dared  to  talk 
to  him  about  even  when  he  was  resid- 
ing in  Rome :  what  he  wanted  was  a 
description  of   the  course  of  politics 
and  but  the  newspaper  of  Chrestus. 


He  also  refers  to  these  sheets,  that  is  to 
say,  to  accounts  of  public  afi^s  in  aeU$ 
and  ex  actis^  in  two  letters  to  Casaius 
and  one  to  Brutus,  written  previously 
to   the   triumvirate.      Suetonius    also 
makes  mention  of  them,  and  says  that 
Julius  CsBsar,  in   his   consulship,  or- 
dered the  diurnal  acts  of  the  senate  and 
the  people  to  be  published.    Tadtut 
relates  a  speech  of  a  courtier  to  Nero 
to  induce  him  to  execute  Thrasea,  and 
among  other  things  he  says :  *■  Diuma 
populi  Romani  per  provindam  per  ex- 
erdtus  accuratius  leguntur  ut  noscatur 
quid  Thrasea  non  fecerit.'    Seneca  and 
the  younger  Pliny  also  allude  to  them. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  the  tenth 
volume  of  the   QmUeman^s  Magamne, 
published  in  1740,  enters  into  a  dis- 
quisition upon  these  acta  diuma^  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
some  of  them  with  the  date  of  585 
▲.  n.  c,  and  adds  some  spedmens  from 
them.    He  quotes  them  from  the  *  An- 
nals of  Rome,'  by  Stephen  Pighius,  who 
declares  that  he  obtained  them  from 
James   Susius,  by   whom   they    were 
found  among  the  MSS.  belonging  to 
Ludovicus  Vives.     Their  authentidty 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  hotly 
disputed  by  many  learned  scholars  at 
various  times,  but  sufficient   grounds 
have  not  been  adduced  for  their  rejec- 
tion.    The   most   suspidous   circum- 
stance connected  with  them  is  their  re- 
semblance, mut<Uu  mutandis^  to  a  news- 
paper of  the  present  day.    Thus  among 
other  things  we  are  told  that  the  con- 
sul went  in  grand  procession  to  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Just  as  now  a- 
days  we  might  read  that  Queen  Victoria 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  or  attended 
divine  service  at  the  chapel  royal,  *St. 
James's.    Then  we  are  &vored  with  an 
account  of  the  setting  forth  of  Ludus 
Paulus  uEmilius,  the  consul,  for  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  a  description 
of  the  departure  of  the  embassy  of  Po- 
pilius  Lena,  Caius  Dedmus,  and  Caius 
Hostilius  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  with  a 
great  attendance  of  relations  and  clients, 
and  of  their  offering  up  a  sacrifice  and 
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libtttioDB  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  before  commenciiig  their  jour- 
ney. Then  we  hear  how  an  oak  was 
struck  by  lightning  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Palatine,  which  was  called 
Bumma  VeHa,  and  haye  the  particulars 
given  us  of  a  fire  which  took  place  on 
Mount  Ccelius,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  crucifixion  of  a  certain 
noted  pirate.  Dramatic  intelligence 
is  represented  by  a  description  of  the 
plays  acted  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Oybele ;  and  under  the  head  of  ^  fashion- 
able intelligence,'  the  Jenkins  of  the 
day  chronicles  the  funeral  of  Marda,  a 
noble  Roman  matron,  and  remarks  that 
the  attendance  of  images  was  greater 
than  that  of  mourners.  He  also  adds 
an  account  of  the  entertainment  given 
to  the  people  by  her  sons  upon  the  oc- 
casion. By  way  of  police  news,  we  find 
a  record  of  a  disturbance  in  a  tavern, 
in  which  the  tavern  keeper  was  severely 
wounded;  and  how  Tertinius,  the 
»dile,  fined  some  butchers  for  selling 
meat  which  had  not  been  inspected  by 
the  overseers  of  the  market.  A  counter- 
part of  this  transaction  may  be  met 
with  every  day  in  the  city  of  London, 
but  the  result  of  the  affair  is  much  the 
more  satisfactory  in  Rome,  for  whereas 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  be- 
comes of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
penalty  in  London,  we  learn  that  the 
sdile  directed  it  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  an  additional  chapel  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Tellus.  Dr. 
Johnson  also  quotes  a  second  series  of 
Acta  Diuma^  with  the  date  of  691 
A.  V.  o.,  from  the  ^  Camdenian  Lectures ' 
of  Dodwell  in  1688  to  1691.  Dodwell 
says  that  he  obtained  them  from  his 
fHend  Hadrian  Beoerland,  who  got 
them  from  Isaac  Yossius,  by  whom 
they  were  copied  ttom  certain  MSS.  in 
the  possession  of  Petavius.  Among 
other  things  contained  in  this  second 
set,  we  find  noted  certain  trials,  with 
the  number  of  the  votes  for  and  against 
the  defendant,  a  bargain  for  the  repairs 
of  a  certain  temple,  an  announcement 
by  one  of  the  prators  that  he  shall  in- 


termit his  dttings  for  five  days,  in  ooi^ 
sequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  an  account  of  the  pleading  of 
Cicero  in  favor  of  Cornelius  Sulla,  and 
of  his  gaining  his  cause  by  a  minority 
of  five  judges. 

Such  are  the  earliest  traces  of  news- 
papers to  be  found,  and  long  centuries 
elapse  before  we  again  catch  a  glimpse 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Although  it 
is  the  great  Anglo-Saton  race  alone 
which  can  boast  of  having  developed 
the  usefulness  and  liberty  of  the  press 
to  its  fullest  capabilities,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  yet  it  is  not  to  us 
that  the  credit  belongs  of  having  been 
the  first  to  reintroduce  newspapers  in 
Europe.  Whether  or  no  the  Romans 
introduced  their  Acta  Diwma  into  Brit- 
ain, and  whether  or  no  any  imitations 
of  them  spnmg  up  then  or  in  after  times, 
itisimposnbletosay.  Some  writers  have 
asserted  that  news  dieets  were  in  d^rcula- 
tion  in  England  at  all  events  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  as  their  assertions  rest  upon 
no  very  trustworthy  basis,  they  must 
be  at  once  thrown  aside.  It  is  to  Italy 
that  we  must  again  turn  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  newspaper.  It  was 
in  1686,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  Vene- 
tian magistracy  caused  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  which  they  were 
waging  against  Suleiman  H,  in  Dal- 
matia,  to  be  written  and  read  aloud  to 
the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  news  sheet  ap^ared  once  a  month, 
and  was  called  Gaeetta,  deriving  its 
name,  probably,  fh>m  a  coin  so  caUed, 
of  the  value  of  something  less  than  a 
cent,  either  because  that  was  the  price 
of  the  sheet,  or  the  sum  paid  for  read- 
ing it,  or  for  having  it  read.  There  are 
thirty  volumes  of  this  MS.  newspaper 
preserved  in  the  Maggliabecchi  Library 
at  Florence,  and  there  are  also  some  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  earliest  date 
of  which  is  1570.  Printed  news  letters, 
with  date  and  number,  but  not  so  de- 
serving of  the  title  of  newspaper,  began 
to  appear  about  the  same  time  in  (to- 
many.    They  were  called  BelatioM,  and 
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» pablkhiOd  at  Augsburg  and  Tlen- 
nA  in  1584,  at  Ratisbon  in  1528,  Dol- 
Ungen  in  1569,  and  Nnremberg  in  1571. 
The  first  regular  C^erman  newspaper 
appeared  at  Frankfort,  and  was  en- 
titled Franl^urter  OberpodanUsgeitung, 
in  1615.  The  first  French  was  brought 
out  by  Renaudot,  a  physician,  in  1682. 
The  first  Russian  paper  came  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1708, 
and  was  styled  the  8t.  Peter^tmrg  Oth 
weUs,  Spain  did  not  enter  the  lists 
until  a  year  later,  and  the  Ocmda  de 
Madrid  was  bom  in  1704.  It  could 
not  have  been  worth  much  as  a  news- 
paper, inasmuch  as  the  defeat  off  Cape 
St  Yincent  did  not  appear  in  its  col- 
umns until  four  weeks  after  it  had 
taken  place. 

There  must  have  hoeo.  some  sort  of 
news  sheets  in  existence  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Venetian 
Oaaettfk,  for  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
King  Henry  Ym,  the  following  proc- 
lamation appeared : 

'  The  King^s  most  excellent  Majestie, 
understanding  that  certain  light  per- 
Bones,  not  regurdins  what  they  reported, 
wrotc^  or  sett  forl£,  had  caused  to  be 
ymprinted  and  divulged  certaine  newes 
of  tne  prosperous  successes  of  the  Eing^s 
Migestie's  army  in  Scotland,  wherem, 
although  the  effect  of  the  victory  was 
indeed  true,  yet  the  drcumstances  in 
dirers  points  were,  in  some  parte  oyer- 
slenderly,  in  some  parte  untruly  and 
amisse  reported ;  his  Highness,  there- 
Ibre,  not  content  to  have  anie  such  mat- 
ters of  so  greate  importance  sett  forthe 
to  the  slaunder  of  his  captaines  and  min- 
iatera,  nor  to  be  otherwise  reported 
than  the  truthe  was,  straightlie  chargeth 
and  commandeth  all  manner  of  persones 
into  whose  hands  anie  of  the  said  print- 
ed bookes  should  come,  ymmediately 
after  they  should  hear  of  this  procla- 
mation, to  bring  the  said  bookes  to  the 
Lord  Maior  of  London,  or  to  the  re- 
corder or  some  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
lame,  to  the  intent  they  might  suppress 
and  bum  them,  upon  pain  that  every 
person  keeping  anie  of  the  said  bookes 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  making  of 
this  proclamation,  should  suffer  ym- 
prisonment  of  his  bodye,  and  be  further 
punished  at  the  King's  Majestie's  will 
and  pleasure.' 


None  of  these  obnoxious  'printed 
bookes '  have  suryived  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  ha&x  contended  that 
they  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
ballads  and  copies  of  doggerel  verses. 
But  this  is  an  hypercritical  objection, 
or  rather  groundless  guess,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  proclamation  points  at 
something  hi  more  important  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  were 
newspapers,  and  that  journalism  had 
already  attained  sufficient  dimensions 
to  alarm  the  powers  that  were,  and 
draw  down  their  hostility.  And  a  few 
years  later.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  fulmi- 
nated a  bull,  called  Mtnofntes,  against 
the  news  sheets,  as  spreading  scandal 
and  defamation,  etc 

It  was  long  fondly  believed  that  the 
British  Museum  counted  among  its 
treasures  a  full-blown  printed  English 
newspaper,  dating  so  far  back  as  1588, 
It  was  entitled  the  Englieh  Mermme^ 
and  purported  to  be  *  published  by  au- 
thoritie  for  the  suppression  of  false  re- 
ports, ymprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  her  Highnesses  Printer.' 
Writer  after  writer  exulted  in  the  fact, 
and  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  sa- 
gacity and  wisdom  of  Burleigh,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  issued.  But  unfortunately 
for  antiquaries  and  literati,  the  matter 
was  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  Watta^ 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  pro- 
nounced on  unquestionable  evidence 
the  copies  of  the  Engliih  M&rewris  to 
be  nothing  but  a  barefaced  forgery,  <^ 
which  he  went  even  so  fiir  as  to  accuse, 
on  good  grounds,  the  second  Lord 
Hardwicke  of  being  the  perpetrator. 
But  though  we  must  discard  this  ficti- 
tious account  of  the  Spanish  armadm 
etc.,  other  news  sheets  did  actually 
exist  in  the  reign  of  Queien  Elizabeth, 
a  list  of  which  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  Rimbault.  The  titles  of  some  of 
them  are :  New  Nnosi,  coTUaining  a  short 
reheoTKd  of  Sbubdy  and  MorM%  lUbd- 
Kern,  1579;  2feu>e$  from SeoUand,  dedar- 
ing  the  damnable  Ufe  of  DoeUrr  Fian^  a 
notable  Sorcerm',  who  wuhtrned  in  Bdm^ 
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loTOugk  in  Janmary  Icuty  1591;  JSImeB 
from  Spain  and  Sbiland,  1598 ;  IfeioeB 
from  Fla9ider$^  1599;  Newes  out  of 
VheMre  of  the  neuhfound  WoUy  1600 ; 
Ifewes  from  Cha/oesond,  1604.  As  time 
went  on,  them  *  pamphlets  of  newes' 
increased  in  number.  They  treated  of 
all  kinds  of  intelligence ;  some  deriyed 
their  materials  from  foreign  countries, 
and  some  from  different  parts  of  the. 
kingdom  at  home ;  some  were  true,  and 
some  were  false.  Thus  we  find,  among 
others,  Lamentable  Nevoee  out  of  Mon- 
m^mthMrej  in  WaU$,  eontaimnge  the 
iJDonderfuU  and  fearfuU  Accounts  of  the 
great  overflowing  of  the  Waters  in  the  said 
Oountyey  1607 ;  Newes  from  Spain,  1611; 
Newes  otU  of  Oermanie,  1613;  WofuU 
Newes  from  the  toest  partes  of  England^ 
<lf  the  burning  of  THverton,  1612 ;  Good 
Newes  from  Florence,  1614;  Strange 
Newes  from  Lancaster,  containinge  an 
Account  of  a  prodigious  Monster,  bom  in 
the  Township  of  AddHngton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, with  two  lodyes  joined  to  one 
lack,  1618;  Newes  fnm  Italy,  1618; 
Newes  out  of  JS^Uand,  1619;  Vox  Populi, 
or  Newes  from  Spain,  1620.  About  this 
time  the  news  sheets  began  to  assume 
particular  and  distinctiYe  titles,  under 
which  they  appeared  at  uncertain  in- 
terrals.  We  meet  with  The  Oourant, 
or  Weekly  Newes  from  Foreign  Parts, 
1621 ;  The  certain  Newes  of  this  present 
Week,  1622 ;  The  Weekly  Newes  from 
Italy,  Germany,  etc,,  1622,  a  title  which 
was  shortly  after  exchanged  for  that  of 
Newes  from  motA  Parts  of  Christendom^ 
London,  printed  for  Nathaniel  Butler  and 
WtUiam  Sheppard.  These  names  ought 
to  be  preserved,  as  being  those  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  regular  journalism. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  did  not 
always  keep  the  same  title  for  their 
newspaper,  for  sometimes  it  was  called 
Ths  Last  Newes;  at  others,  The  Weekly 
Newes  continued;  More  Newes;  Our 
Last  Newes,  and  other  various  render- 
ings of  the  same  theme.  This  great 
progenitor  of  a  mighty  race  also  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  numbering,  and,  though 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  vicissi- 


tudes, did  not  finaUy  disappear  until 
1640.  Butler  and  his  contemporaries 
had  to  struggle  with  many  obstacles, 
and  to  contend  against  many  and  pow- 
erful foes.  In  1687,  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  the  passing  of  an  ordinance 
limiting  the  number  of  master  printers 
to  twenty,  and  punishing  with  whip- 
ping and  the  pillory  all  such  as  should 
print  without  a  license.  Butler's  name 
does  not  occur  in  this  list ;  so  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  haughty  prdate  and  his 
party.  But  this  persevering  jounialist, 
whose  name  had  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared alone  as  the  printer  of  his  news- 
paper, contrived  to  surmount  this  difl- 
culty,  for  in  a  manifesto,  dated  January 
nth,  1640,  he  says: 

'  Courteous  reader  1  we  had  thousht 
to  have  ffiven  over  printing  our  foreu^ 
avisoes,  for  that  the  licenser  fout  of  a 
partial  affection)  would  not  oftentimes 
let  pass  apparent  truth,  and  in  other 
things  (oftentimes)  so  crosse  and  alter, 
which  made  us  weary  of  printing  -  but 
he  being  vanished  (and  that  office  fUlen 
upon  another  more  understanding  in 
these  forraine  afEures,  and  as  you  will 
find  more  candid)  we  are  againe  (by 
the  favour  of  his  Majestie  and  the  state) 
resolved  to  go  on  printing,  if  we  shall 
find  the  world  to  give  a  better  accepta- 
tion of  them  (than  of  late)  by  their 
weekly  buying  of  them.  It  is  well 
known  these  novels  are  well  esteemed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  (but  heere)  by  the 
more  judicious,  which  we  can  impute 
to  no  other  but  the  discontinuance  of 
them,  and  the  uncertaine  dales  of  pub- 
lishing them,  which,  if  tbe  post  fail  us 
not,  we  shall  keep  a  constant  day  everie 
weeke  therein,  whereby  everie  man  may 
constantly  expect  them,  and  so  we  take 
leave.* 

This  number  of  his  journal  is  entitled 
The  continuation  of  the  Forraine  Oo- 
currents,  for fwe  Weeks  past,  containinge 
many  remarkable  Passages  of  German  ie, 
etc;  examined  and  Ucensed  by  a  better 
and  more  impartiaU  hand  than  heretofore. 
Another  noticeable  thing  in  this  mani- 
festo is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  auto- 
cratic editorial  *  we.' 

Butler  had  also  to  contend  with  the 
opposition  of  the  news  writers  or  news 
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ooReqwndents,  who  donbtleas  found 
his  nndertftking  interfere  with  their 
trade.  These  gentry  covenanted  for 
the  sum  of  £8  or  £4  a  year  to  write  a 
ncwB  letter  every  post  day  to  their  sub- 
scribers in  the  country.  That  this  cn- 
rioos  trade  was  thoroughly  systematized 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Staple  of  News,'  pub- 
lished in  1625 : 

'  Hub  is  the  outer  room  where  my  clerks  sit 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  register  i'  the  midst ; 
The  examiner  he  sits  prirate  there  within — 
And  here  I  have  my  seTeral  rolls  and  flies 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  their  heads.' 

The  news  writers  flourished  greatly 
at  this  period,  but  as  newspapers  began 
to  get  a  footing,  their  credit  gradually 
declined — and  with  reason,  if  we  may 
put  confidence  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Evening  Po$t^  of  September 
<(th,1709: 

*  There  must  be  £8  or  £4  paid  per 
annum  by  those  gentlemen  who  are 
out  of  town  for  written  news,  which  is 
so  far  generally  from  having  any  prob- 
ability of  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  fre- 
quentiy  stuffed  up  with  a  '  we  hear,'  or 
*•  an  eminent  Jew  merchant  has  received 
a  letter,'  being  nothing  more  than  down- 
right fiction.' 

To  Butler  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  introduce  street 


newsboys,  with  this  difference,  that  his 
employ^  were  of  the  other  sex,  and 
were  styled  *  Mercurie  women.' 

Butler  was  a  stanch  royalist,  and 
consequently  suffered  the  vengeance  of 
the  Parliamentary  party.  He  fell  into 
great  poverty,  and,  according  to  An- 
thony k  Wood,  died  on  board  Prince 
Rupert's  fleet  in  Einsale  harbor,  in 
1649,  just  as  a  brighter  day  was  bqg^n- 
ning  to  dawn  upon  journalism. 

The  struggle  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  king  set  the  press  free  from  the 
multiplied  restrictions  by  which  it  had 
been  *  cabined,  cribbed,  conflned'  and 
almost  stifled  in  its  cradle.  The  coun- 
try became  flooded  with  publications 
of  all  kinds,  of  which,  while  many  were 
trashy,  ridiculous,  and  extravagant, 
there  still  remained  a  considerable  por- 
tion which  materially  helped  forward 
that  mighty  uprising  of  the  people  to 
which  England  owes  her  freedom,  her 
glory,  and  her  might. 

And  here,  having  introduced  to  the 
reader  the  first  real  newspaper,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  all  after  editors,  and 
having  attended  the  press  through  its 
obscure  infancy  and  perilous  childhood, 
we  must  pause,  reserving  for  considera- 
tion in  a  friture  article  the  fair  promise 
of  its  youth  and  the  development  of 
its  still  more  glorious  manhood. 
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THE   CONSCRIPTION  ACT   OF  MARCH  8d. 


Fbw  sabjects  are  more  difficult  of 
legislation  than  that  of  the  military 
senrice  of  a  nation.  The  most  profound 
wisdom,  the  most  enlightened  states- 
manship, the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  society,  are  requisite  In  the  legislator. 
It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  regulate  the  mili- 
tary service  in  times  of  peace,  when  the 
army  is  small  and  yolunteers  are  abun- 
dant. But  when  the  ordinary  methods 
fisdl  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  decimated  by 
actual  war,  when  the  honor  and  perpe- 
tuity of  a  nation  depend  upon  a  con- 
scription of  its  citizens,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war,  and  many  legislatures  have 
failed  in  their  deliberations  on  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  a  Conscrip- 
tion Act  is  opposed  to  popular  preju- 
dice. Compulsory  sendee  of  any  kind, 
except  for  punishment,  is  contrary  to 
our  ideas  of  personal  freedom.  We 
betieve  in  the  sovereign  privilege  of 
doing  what  we  please,  and  declining  to 
do  what  we  do  not  please,  to  its  ftdlest 
possible  extent.  We  love  to  tell  our 
neighbors  that  we  have  no  standing 
army  to  defend  our  national  honor,  but 
that  it  reposes  safely  on  the  voluntary 
patriotism  of  the  people.  We  may  ad- 
mit the  necessity  for  a  Conscription  Act 
—may  confess  its  justice  and  impar- 
tiality ;  but  few  men  who  are  liable  to 
fiill  into  its  pitiless  clutches,  can  speak 
of  such  an  act  without  a  shrug  of  un- 
easiness or  a  wicked  expression  of  an- 
ger. Again,  it  must  be  universal  in  its 
application.  It  must  meet  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  society;  must  be 
adapted  to  all  shades  of  religious  and 
political  belief;  must  be  inflexible  as 
Justice  on  his  throne,  yet  tender  and 
sympathetic  as  a  mofiierto  her  child. 
It  must  take  into  consideration  dififer- 
ent  branches  of  industry,  and  the  fields 
of  one  section  must  not  be  depleted  of 
husbandmen  that  those  of  another  may 
be  filled  with  warriors. 


The  act  of  March  8d  meets  these 
difficulties  more  successfully,  perhaps, 
than  any  •previous  act,  whether  of  a 
State  or  National  Legislature.  It  is 
based  upon  the  broad  and  well-admit- 
ted maxim,  that  every  citizen  owes  hit 
personal  service  to  the  Government 
which  protects  him.  But  while  the 
Government  impartially  demands  this 
service,  the  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
emption of  those  who  would  suffer  by 
the  unqualified  enforcement  of  this  de- 
mand. 

Many  persons  outside  of  the  speci- 
fied limits  of  age,  are  physically  able 
to  do  military  service.  But,  as  a  dass^ 
it  would  have  been  cruel  and  impolitic 
to  have  forced  men  into  a  service  which 
would  have  wrecked  health  and  happi- 
ness for  life,  or,  by  'a  short  and  swift 
passage  through  the  military  hospitals, 
have  shuffled  them  into  premature 
graves.  Few  men  under  twenty-five 
have  the  power  of  endurance  necessary 
for  a  long  and  wearisome  campaign. 
The  muscles  are  not  sufficiently  knit 
and  hardened  for  the  service,  nor  the 
constitution  sufficiently  fortified  to 
withstand  the  exposure.  Men  over 
forty-five  have  lost  the  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity necessary  to  long  and  arduous 
exertion,  and  are  constantly  liable  to 
become  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit 
to  the  service. 

No  previous  act  has  so  equally  dis- 
posed the  military  duty  among  the 
various  classes  affected  by  it  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  burdens  of 
military  service  are  wont  to  bear  most 
heavily  on  the  laboring  classes.  Prob- 
ably no  legislation  can  entirely  remove 
this  inequality.  But  the  act  of  March 
8d  makes  special  provision  for  the  in- 
digent and  helpless,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent relieves  the  suffering  and  incon- 
venience dependent  on  an  enforced 
military  conscription.    Poverty  is  not 
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left  without  idie^  infimcy  without 
pfotection,  old  age  without  comfort 
The  dependent  widow,  the  infirm  par- 
ent, the  homeless  orphan,  are  adopted 
by  the  Gk>yemment,  and  their  support 
and  protection  provided  for.  And  in 
<nder  that  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  army  may  comport  with  the 
greatness  and  purity  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  fighting — ^that  it  may  be 
both  the  power  and  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  it  is  iBxpressly  provided,  that 
*  no  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to 
serve  in  said  forces.'  For  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  peculiar  business  or  £Eunily 
relations  require  their  services  at  home, 
Congress  wisely  inserted  ^the  $800 
clause.'  In  this  they  but  followed  the 
established  custom  in  most  nations 
since  the  days  of  feudalism.  No  part 
of  the  act  has  been  more  violently  as- 
sailed than  this,  none  more  ui^ustly. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  clause  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor,  in  favor  of  the 
rich ;  that  it  recognizes  uigust  distinc- 
tions between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
assigns  military  duty  unequally  among 
the  citizens.  No  assertion  could  more 
^aringly  display  the  author's  ignorance 
and  lack  of  judgment. 

The  law,  as  originally  drawn,  re- 
quired the  service  of  the  man  drafted 
or  an  acceptable  substitute  within  ten 
days.  Had  *  the  $300  clause '  not  been 
inserted,  the  competition  for  substitutes 
would  have  been  so  great  that  their 
price  would  have  risen  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  men  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  pay,  and  many  would  have 
been  forced  into  service  who  thus  have 
an  opportunity  for  exempting  them- 
selves. It  has  kept  the  price  of  substi- 
tutes at  a  low  figure,  and  thus  has 
proven  itself  emphatically  the  poor 
man's  provision. 

Nor  is  the  law  harsh  toward  those 
who  may  be  drafted.  Abundant  time 
is  given  for  the  settlement  of  any  press- 
ing business,  the  proper  disposition  of 
fiunily  afiiedrs,  or  the  procuring  of  a 
substitute.    It  is  mild  toward  the  in- 


firm and  afflicted,  making  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  exemption  of  those  who, 
fix>m  any  cause,  are  unfit  for  service. 

It  assures  to  drafted  men  the  same 
pay,  bounty,  clothing,  and  equipments 
as  volunteers  receive,  and  in  all  respects 
puts  them  on  the  same  footing.  It  thus 
removes  the  unjust  distinction  wont  to 
be  made  between  the  drafted  man  and 
volunteer,  looking  upon  each  as  a  true 
soldier  of  his  country,  equally  interested 
in  its  honor  and  x>erpetuity.  And  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  secured  to 
the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  entire  business  of  the  enrol- 
ment and  draft  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  of  three  men,  generally  resi- 
dents of  the  district. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the*  act,  crop- 
ping out  in  almost  every  section,  is  the 
tenderness  with  which  it  handles  the 
subject.  It  scrupulously  seeks  to  avoid 
all  violence,  injustice,  and  sufiering, 
and  while  it  firmly  asks  the  service  of 
the  people,  distributes  that  service 
equally  among  alL  And  herein  is  its 
superiority  over  all  previous  militia 
acts.  State  and  national  officers,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  custom-house  officials, 
postmasters,  clerks,  and  the  favored 
and  fortunate  generally,  were  hereto- 
fore exempt,  instead  of  those  who,  by 
misfortune  or  otherwise,  were  in  circum- 
stances of  dependence  and  want. 

But  the  act  of  March  8d,  thus  general 
in  its  application,  thus  humane  in  its 
provisions,  is  not  without  omissions 
and  imperfections.  But  these  arise 
rather  from  the  language  of  its  pro- 
visions, than  from  its  general  design. 
Let  us  briefiy  examine  these  provisions 
as  they  are  given  in  the  second  section 
of  the  act. 

Clause  second  exempts  Hhe  only 
son  liable  to  military  duty  of  a  widow 
dependent  upon  his  labo^for  support.* 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  has  de- 
cided, that  *a  woman  divorced  from 
her  husband  who  is  still  living,  is  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  law  a  widow — a 
widow  being  defined  to  be  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death.' 
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Her  only  son,  therefore,  upon  whom  she 
may  be  dependent  for  her  support,  can- 
not be  exempted.  A  divorced  woman, 
whose  husband  is  still  living,  may  thus 
be  left  entirely  without  support,  unless 
she  have  several  sons  '  liable  to  draft,^ 
in  which  case,  she  may  elect  one  for 
exemption. 

Olause  third  exempts  *  the  only  son 
of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or  parents  de- 
pendent upon  his  labor  for  support.* 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  son  can- 
not be  exempted  under  this  clause  un- 
less both  the  parents  are  *  aged  or  in- 
firm.* Thus  it  may  happen  that,  by 
reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  a 
father,  with  a  fiunily  of  helpless  chil- 
dren, may  be  totally  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  Another  and  a  draft- 
able  son.  But  the  law  pitilessly  takes 
the  son  without  possibility  of  exemp- 
tion, throwing  the  entire  burden  of 
support  upon  the  mother. 

But  no  clause  of  this  section  is  more 
liable  to  objection  than  the  fourth^ 
which  reads  as  follows :  *  Where  there 
are  two  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  infirm 
parents  subject  to  draft;,  the  father,  or 
if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  may  elect 
which  son  shall  be  exempt.*  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  provision — 'de- 
pendent upon  his  labor  for  support  * — 
is  omitted  in  this  clause.  Now,  to  in- 
terpret its  language  by  the  legal  method 
of  construction,  by  the  context,  it  would 
seem  that  such  dependence  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  exemption. 
For  the  two  clauses  immediately  pre- 
ceding exempt  *the  only  son  of  a 
widow  or  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or 
parents  dependent  upon  his  labor  for 
support  The  two  immediately  follow- 
ing, exempt  *  the  brother  or  fiither  of 
orphan  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  dependent  woon  his  labor  for  support.'' 
That  is, /<mr  or  the  five  clauses  referring 
strictly  to  this  subject,  grant  exemption 
to  the  applicant  only-  when  some  one 
depends  upon  him  for  support  Hence 
it  may  be  presumed,  according  to  an 
admitted  custom  of  legal  interpretation, 
that  in  the  remaining  clause,  standing 


between  the  other  four,  the  question  of 
dependence,  though  not  expressly  statedy 
is  clearly  tmp^M. 

But  an  *  opinion,*  published  by  the 
Provost-Marshal  GhBneral*s  Bureau  for 
the  guidance  of  the  boards  of  enrol- 
ment, declares  that  *  the  right  to  this 
exemption  does  not  rest  upon  the  par- 
ents* dependence  on  the  labor  of  their 
sons  for  their  support.  The  law  does 
not  contemplate  any  such  dependence.' 

What  is  the  result  of  this  decision  f 

First,  it  places  the  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent on  the  same  footing  with  the 
indigent  and  needy,  exacting  from  the 
one  no  more  service  than  from  the 
other. 

Second,  it  is  more  lenient  toward  the 
wealthy  citizen  who  has  several  sons 
liable  to  draft,  than  toward  the  helpless 
widow  who  may  have  but  one. 

Third,  it  makes  a  distinction  against 
that  family  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  military  service. 

By  the  *  opinion*  just  quoted,  the 
only  fact  to  be  established  by  parents 
electing  one  of  several  sons  *  subject  to 
draft;,*  is  that  they  are  *  aged  or  infirm.' 
When  this  is  done,  boards  of  enrolment 
must  grant  the  exemption.  The  parents 
may  live  in  affluence  independent  of 
their  children ;  the  sons  may  all  be  in 
the  second  class  except  the  one  elected; 
they  may  reside  in  difierent  districts  or 
States;  they  may  belong  to  difierent 
households  :  yet,  if  the  same  parents, 
or  some  indigent  widow  ac^oining 
them,  had  but  one  son  '  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,*  or,  having  several^  had  sent 
them  all  into  the  army  save  one^  that 
one  remaining  could  not  be  exempt 
unless  it  were  proven  that  tbey  actually 
depended  on  him  for  their  support. 
Why  should  a  helpless  widow,  having 
but  ons  son,  be  required  to  prove  her 
dependence  on  him  for  support  in  or- 
der to  have  him  exempted,  when  her 
wealthy  neighbor,  who  has  two  sons,  can 
have  one  of  them  exempted  without 
this  dependence  ? 

Another  published  *  opinion*  says: 
<  Election  of  the  son  to  be  exempted 
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mfOBi  be  made  Itfare  the  draft.'  Now 
amid  the  chances  of  a  draft  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  brother  or  brothera  of  the 
elected  son  may  not  be  drawn.  Thns 
the  Qoyemment  loaes  the  sernoeB  of 
the  entire  fiunily.  In  many  cases  no 
election  wonld  be  necessary  unless  all 
the  sons  were  drafted,  in  which  case 
it  covild  be  made  as  well  o/tar  as  b^e 
the  draft.  Besides,  if  there  be  a  con- 
siderable intenral  between  the  time  of 
election  and  the  time  of  draft,  the 
groimd  of  exemption  may  no  longer 
exist  when  the  Goyemment  calls  for 
the  senrice  of  the  man. 

On  daQse  sixth  an  'opinion'  has 
been  issued,  stating  that  'the  father 
of  motherless  children  under  twelye 
years  of  age,  dependent  iq)on  his  labor 
for  their  support,  is  exempt,  notwith- 
standing he  may  haye  married  a  second 
time  and  his  wife  be  liying.' 

A  stqmiother  is  not  belieyed  to  be  a 
'mother 'in  the  sense  of  the  act  An- 
other '  opinion '  declares  that  the  fitther 
of  children  of  an  insane  mother  under 
twdye  years  of  age  dependent  on  his 
labor  for  siqyport,  is  not  exempt. 

A  moment's  r^ection  on  these  two 
'  opinions '  is  sufficient  to  establish  their 
u\|Q8tioe.  A  stqmother  may  and 
fllK>uld,  in  all  important  respects,  take 
the  place  of  the  actual  mother.  Tet 
the  Ikther  is  exempt.  Children  of  an 
insane  mother,  howeyer,  may  be  left 
entirely  without  maternal  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  fiither,  upcm  whom  may 
rest  the  burden  of  children  and  wife,  is 
iM^  exempt. 

Chrase  seyenth  reads  as  follows: 
'  Where  there  are  a  father  and  sons  in 
the  same  family  and  household,  and 
two  of  them  are  in  the  military  sendee 
of  the  United  States,  as  non-conmiis- 
sioned  <^cerB,  musicians,  or  priyates, 
the  residue  of  such  family  or  household, 
not  exceeding  two,  shall  be  exempt' 

In  reading  this  dause,  the  question 
naturally  arises :  Why  is  this  proyision 
made  applicable  only  to  fiunilies  in 
whidi  the  Ikther  is  stiUliying?  Why 
ihould  not  a  widow,  haying  two  un- 
yoL.  y.— 8 


commissioned  sons  in  the  army,  haye 
her  remaining  son  exempt,  as  well  as  if 
her  husband  were  still  liying  t  Judge 
Holt  has  decided  that '  a  widow  hay- 
ing four  sons,  three  of  whom  are  al- 
ready in  the  military  seryioe,  the  Jfourth 
is  exempt,  provided  she  is  dependent  on 
his  labor  for  support'  If  the  fl^ther 
were  liying,  the  remaining  son  would 
be  absolutely  exempt 

The  eyident  derign  of  this  clause  is 
to  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
which  each  family  may  haye  contrib- 
uted to  the  seryice.  But  this  generous 
intention  is  practically  ignored  by  an- 
other '  opinion,'  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  two  members  of  the  same 
£unily  must  be  nato  in  seryice,  in  order 
that  the  exempting  clause  may  apply. 
Thus,  by  the  calamities  of  war,  a  father 
and  seyeral  sons  may  haye  been  killed 
or  rendered  helpless  for  life,  yet  if  there 
remains  a  son  liable  to  draft  in  the 
same  family,  he  cannot  be  exempted 
unless  his  mother  depends  on  him  for 
her  support  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  parent  or  parents  who  haye  had 
two  sons  hUUd  in  their  country's  seryice, 
haye  made  quite  as  great  a  sacrifice  as 
those  who  haye  two  sons  still  engaged 
in  that  seryice.  And  if  the  question 
of  support  is  inyolyed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  two  sons  in  the  army 
would  do  quite  as  much  for  needy 
parents  as  two  sons  in  the  graye. 

These  are  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  law,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
authority.  Other  cases  also  may  arise 
that  seem  to  demand  an  exempting 
clause  equaUy  with  those  in  the  act 
Of  such  are  the  following : 

First,  the  husband  and  father  of  a 
fiunily  depending  upon  his  labor  for 
their  suj^rt. 

Second,  the  only  support  of  an  aged 
or  infirm  spinster  or  bachelor. 

It  is  not  unusual  fbr  persons  of  this 
class  to  adopt  the  son  of  a  relatiye  or 
stranger.  And  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  render  such  persons  unfit  for  toil, 
the  youth  whom  they  brought  up,  and 
who  is  now  by  his  labor  repaying  their 
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eariy  attentionB  to  him,  shoald  not  be 
taken  away. 

Third,  the  only  sapport  of  helplees 
children,  haying  neither  parents  nor 
grown  brothers. 

Orphans  are  often  thrown  npon  the 
charity  of  a  relative,  and  it  seems  right 
that  their  support  should  not  be  taken 
from  them.  In  view  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  subject  of  ex- 
emptions, the  many  diyerse  claims  that 
arise,  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  special  proyisicm  for  each,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  adopt  a  few  general 
principles  on  the  subject,  and  submit 
all  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the  boards 
of  enrolment  ?  Thus,  instead  of  dauses 
second  to  sixth,  inclusiye  of  the  second 
section,  there  might  be  a  single  pro- 
viso that — No  person  who  is  dependent 
by  reason  of  age,  bodily,  or  mental  in- 
firmity, shall,  by  the  operations  of  this 
act,  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  necessary 
and  accustomed  support.  This  would 
include  all  possible  cases,  and  would 
secure  to  each  the  necessary  mainten- 
ance, as  designed  by  the  law.  It  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
limited issue  of  circulars  of  explanation 
from  the  Department  at  Washington, 
throwing  each  case  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  board,  who  are  to  be  presumed 
able  to  decide  intelligently  on  proper 
evidence  being  given  before  them.  It 
would  avoid  the  uigust  and  injurious 
distinctions  noticed  under  dlause  fourth, 
and  in  the  end  would  secure  more  men 
to  the  Ck>vemment  with  less  liaMlity 
of  wrong  to  the  citizen.  Clause  seventh 
also  could  easily  be  so  modified  as  to 
avoid  the  objections  noticed  above. 

Another  evident  objection  to  the  act 
of  March  8d,  is  the  limited  power  given 
to  boards  of  enrolment  as  such.  All 
clerks,  deputy  marshals,  and  special 
officers,  are  appointed  by  the  Provost- 
Karshal  alone.  Yet  a  large-— perhaps 
the  oA^fpart  of  their  duty  is  directiy 
connected  with  the  enrolment  and 
draft.  The  judgment  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  board  would  certainly 
be  of  some  value  in  making  these  ap- 


pointments, as  they  are  always  residentB 
of  the  district,  and  hence  acquaLnted 
with  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  service 
and  the  character  of  the  applicanta. 
The  duties  of  the  commissioner  should 
also  be  more  definitely  stated.  Special 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  marshiJ  and 
surgeon,  but  no  ftirther  definition  of 
tiie  commiasioner's  labor  is  given  than 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  board* 
Thus  there  is  liability  to  a  conflict  of 
authority  and  a  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility, which  could  easily  be  avoided 
by  more  explicit  dividons  of  duty. 
The  board  system  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one.  It  gives  the  people  a  larger 
representation  in  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  draft,  tends  to  secure  justice 
to  all,  and  thus  relieves  the  popular 
prejudice  and  feeling  of  opposition  to 
the  law  itself. 

But  why  should  not  every  board  of 
enrolment  throughout  the  country  also 
be  a  board  of  enlistment  ?  The  time  is 
fiMt  approaching  when  the  bulk  of  our 
present  army  will  return  home.  It  is 
important  that  as  many  of  these  men 
be  reSnlisted  as  can  be,  witii  any  new 
troops  that  may  o£Eer  themselves.  The 
Government  should  avail  itself  of  every 
opportunity  for  making  voluntary  en- 
listments. And  by  having  a  recruiting 
office  within  every  district,  convenient 
to  every  man's  residence,  a  surgeon  al- 
ways at  hand  to  examine  applicanta, 
offering  the  authorized  Government 
bounties,  much  could  still  be  done  in 
this  way  toward  keeping  an  army  in 
the  field,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense or  without  in  the  least  interfin^ 
ing  with  the  draft. 

The  act  of  March  8d  is  a  law  for  the^ 
present,  not  for  the  ftiture.  It  is  an 
act  for  the  emergency,  not  for  coming 
time. 

During  the  long  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  we  have  enjoyed,  the 
great  truth  that  every  able-bodied  man 
owes  military  service  to  his  country  aa 
sacredly  as  he  owes  protection  to  his 
femily,  has  slumbered  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.    For  half  a  century  there 
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WIS  nsroely  anything  to  remind  ns  of 
it,  and  we  were  taat  yeiging  into  that 
hopeleea  national  condition,  when 

'  Wealth  aocamuUtM  and  men  deoaj/ 

This  act  brings  duty  borne  to  the 
conscience  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  im- 
presaiYe  enfoicement  of  a  great  politi- 
cal princq^le.  But  if  our  quickened 
sense  of  obligation  Ml  to  make  us  aet^ 
if  we  refuse  to  receiye  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  the  deyelopments  of  the 
hoar  Ibrce  upon  us,  if  we  fail  to  im- 
proye  our  military  organisation  and  in- 
atmotion,  and  render  our  able-bodied 
■MO  eflSsctiye  for  military  seryice  at  a 
moment's  call— then  this  act  will  haye 
done  us  little  permanent  good«  Our 
men  of  education  and  high  social  posi- 
tion, instead  of  aiding  to  make  the 
militLa  system  respectable  by  the  per- 
sonal performance  of  military  duty  and 
by  using  their  influence  to  giye  tone 
and  character  to  the  seryice,  haye 
eyaded  its  requirements  on  themselyes, 
and  haye  aided  in  sinking  it  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt.  And  here  is 
where  our  militia  laws  are  imperfect. 
Tliey  haye  done  but  little  toward 
ehwriwhTng  ^e  military  q>irit,  deyelop- 
ing  the  miMtary  yirtues,  or  securing  an 
dfectiye  military  force  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  iSbe  fKeld. 


In  the  ftiture  of  our  country  we  want 
no  large  standing  army.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  to 
national  precedent.  We  must  Hirow 
the  duty  of  national  support  and  de- 
fence directly  on  the  people— to  them 
commit  our  country's  honor.  The 
Swiss  motto— *  No  regular  army,  but 
eyery  citizen  a  soldier '—must  be  the 
foundation  of  our  military  system. 
The  course  of  the  x^resent  war  has  fblly 
demonstrated  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  people.  The  Goyemment  can 
rely  upon  its  citizens  in  any  emergency. 
What  we  want  is  discipline,  organiza- 
tion, instruction.  The  act  of  March  8d 
does  not  secure  these  essential  requisites. 
It  has  enrolled  the  people,  but  has  not 
made  them  soldiers.  We  will  not  here 
attempt  to  describe  how  this  can  be  se- 
cured. But  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  must  be  greater  fiudlities  Ibr 
the  military  education  of  the  yotmg 
and  the  training  of  ofELcers,  a  proper 
diyision  of  the  country  into  military 
districts,  and  stated  times  for  the  drill 
and  reyiew  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  Thus 
we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional existence  against  inyasion  Jfrom 
without  and  rebellion  firom  within, 
and,  being  prepared  for  war,  will  be 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  liye  in 
pMce. 
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Peculiar.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Transition. 
By  Epi8  Saboknt.  New  Tork :  Oarleton, 
publisher,  418  Broadway. 

Mb.  SAR<nEiiT  has  given  us  a  tale  of  the 
times — ^his  scenes  are  laid  m  onr  midst.  He 
gnq;>ple8  with  the  questions  of  the  hoar, 
handling  even  Spiritualism  as  he  passes  on. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  George 
Saunders,  Senator  Wig&ll,  &o.,  are  dEetched 
in  these  pages.  The  story  is  founded  on  the 
social  revelations  which  Gen.  Butler,  Gov. 
Shepley,  Gen.  UUman,  the  Provost-Marshal, 
Itc.,  authenticated  in  New  Orleans  after  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  the  United  States 
forces.  These  materials  have  been  skilfully 
handled  by  the  author  of  '  Peculiar,'  and  the 
result  is  a  novel  of  graphic  power  and  sus- 
tained interest.  It  will  make  its  own  way, 
as  it  has  the  elements  of  success.  We  must, 
however,  give  a  caution  to  our  readers: 
*  Eunnle  Delancy  Hyde '  and  '  Garfoerry  Rat- 
diff  *  are  true  as  incUviduah  of  the  South, 
but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  them  as 
typal  characters.  Let  the  magnanimous 
North  be  Just,  even  to  its  enemies.  Slavery 
is  a  great  wrong,  as  well  as  a  great  mistake 
in  political  economy ;  men  are  by  no  means 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  irresponsible 
power ;  slaves  have  been  treated  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  the  institution  is  indeed  de- 
moralizing :  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
we  readily  grant  our  writer;  and  yet  we 
cannot  help  wishing  he  had  shown  us  some- 
thing to  love,  to  hope  for,  in  our  enemy. 
He  makes  an  earnest  and  able  protest  against 
a  great  wrong,  and  as  such  we  gladly  accept 
his  book ;  but  as  a  work  of  art,  we  think  his 
tale  would  have  held  a  higher  rank  had  he 
given  us  some  of  the  softer  li^ta  of  the 
picture.  In  this  we  may  be  wrong,  for  a 
dread  Nemesis  stalks  even  through  the  pLuus 
of  the  IdeaL  To  stand  up  truly  for  ihe 
Right,  we  must  comprehend  the  Wrong; 
meanwhile  an  important  end  is  answer^ 
We  are  taught,  a  lesson  we  should  all  learn, 
compassion  for  the  negro,  and  enabled  to 


understand  some  of  his  latent  traits.  For  the 
ability  and  tenderness  with  irfaich  this  has 
been  done,  we  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Sar- 
gent The  tale  of  Estelle  is  one  of  pathoe 
and  beauty,  and  *  Peculiar,'  the  negro,  shines 
in  it  like  a  black  diamond  of  tiie  purest 
water.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  trace  the  cause  of  the  mighty  tranntion 
throng  which  we  are  passing  to  its  tme 
source,  the  heart  of  man. 

Poems  bt  Jban  Ingelow.  Boston :  Boberts 
Brothers. 

Many  of  these  poems  are  vague  and  in* 
complete,  others  evince  maturity  of  thought, 
and  are  of  singular  beauty.  We  are  quita 
charmed  with  the  *  Songs  of  Seven.*  It  is 
highly  original  and  tender.  The  rhythms 
vary  with  the  diimes  of  the  different  ages, 
always  in  tune  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
sung.  The  poem  is  full  of  nature  and  simple 
pathos.  There  is  a  dewy  freshness  on  these 
leaves,  as  if  a  young  soid  were  thus  pouring 
its  spring  carols  into  song.  Jean  Ingelow 
has  been  highly  commended  by  the  English 
critics.  In  regard  to  her  poems  the  London 
Athenaum  says :  '  Here  is  the  power  to 
fill  common  earthly  &cts  with  heavenly  fire ; 
a  power  to  gladden  wisely  and  to  sadden 
nobly ;  to  shake  the  heart,  and  bring  moist 
tears  into  the  eyes  through  which  the  spirit 
may  catch  its  loftiest  light' 

Alice  or  Monvouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Great 
War,  with  Other  Poems.  By  Eomuiid  a 
Stedman.  New  Tork :  Carletoo,  piib> 
lisher,  418  Broadway.  London :  Sunp> 
son  Low,  Son  ft  Company. 

With  the  many  stirring  events  passing 
around  us,  the  heroic  deeds  enacted  in  our 
midst,  it  is  fitting  that  the  poet  should  begin 
to  find  his  scenes  in  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Stedman  has  so  done  fai  his  '  Alice  of  Mon- 
mouth.* The  story  of  the  Poem  leads  ua 
from  the  fruit  fields  and  plains  of  New  Jei^ 
sey,  from  love  soenes  and  songs,  to  the  din 
of  battle,  and  the  sufferings  of  hoqpitals  in 
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Yfag^nl^  Thert  are  Tarioas  diangw  rung 
in  the  ib  jtfam^  ao  that  it  never  becomee  mo- 
notonoaa ;  and  many  of  the  deaoriptive  pas- 
aagea  are  ftiU  of  beantj. 

DbbpWatbbs.  a  Novel  By  Aiwa  H.  Dbu- 
KT,  Author  of  *  Miar^reaentation,'  *  Friends 
and  Fortune,'  Ac  Boston :  Published  by 
T.  0.  H.  P.  Bumham,  No.  148  Washinff- 
ton  street.  New  York :  H.  Dexter  Hamfl- 
ton  ft  CkK,  118  Nassau  street  0.  a  Felt, 
86  Walker  street. 

Nsm  having  before  met  with  a  woik  by 
MSaa  Drury,  we  were  quite  surprised  to  find 
'Deep  Waters'  a  novel  of  ao  much  power. 
The  plot  is  original,  and  well  managed 
tiirou^out,  the  characters  well  conceived 
and  sustained,  the  morals  entirely  unobjeo- 
tkmable,  the  style  pure,  simple,  and  unaffect- 
ed, and  the  interest  uninterrupted.  The  tale 
is  indeed  one  of  singular  beauty. 

Ih  Wab  Tmx,  and  other  Poems.  By  Johh 
GsKiNLSAr  Whittisb.  Ticknor  h  Fields, 
Boston.    D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  Toric 

If  bold,  varied,  musical  rhythm ;  high  and 
tender  thought ;  hatred  of  oi^ression ;  warm 
sympathy  with  suffering ;  correct  and  flowing 
diction ;  int^ise  l»ve  of  nature  and  power 
to  depict  her  in  all  her  moods,  joined  with  a 
glowing  imagination  and  devout  soul,  enti- 
tle a  man  to  be  dassed  with  the  great  poets, 
then  may  we  justly  daim  that  glorious  rank 
for  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  All  honor  to 
him,  who,  while  he  charms  our  fancy  and 
warma  our  heart,  strengthens  our  souls,  en- 
nobles our  views,  and  bears  ua,  on  the  wings 
of  his  pure  imagination,  to  the  gates  of 
heav^i.  We  are  ready  to  accord  him  the 
higheat  rank  among  our  living  poets.  No 
affectations  deform  his  lines,  no  conceits  his 
thoo^lita,  no  pueriUtiea  his  descriptions. 
Hia  'Huskers,'  should  be  graven  on  every 
American  heart;  his  *  Andrew  Rykman's 
Prayer'  <m  that  of  every  Christian.  We  re- 
gard this  poem  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
age.  Humble  devotion  and  heavenly  grace 
are  in  ita  every  line.  We  pity  the  being  who 
could  read  it  unmoved.  We  deem  *the 
worid  witUn  his  reach' is  indeed 

<  Somewhat  the  better  for  his  living, 
And  gladder  for  his  human  speech.' 

It  seems  uaaleaB  to  us  to  oommend  this 
volume  to  our  readers;  the  name  of  its 
author  must  be  all-suffident  to  attract  due 
attention.    Has  not  this  truly  national  and 


patriotic  poet  a  home  In  every  Amerieaa 
heart?  If  not,  he  deeervea  it,  and  we  fbr 
one  offer  him  our  gratefbl  homage.  Not  only 
diall  the  refhied  and  cultivated  in  the  eoming 
ages  praise  the  noble  singer,  but  the  *daik 
sad  millions,'  whose  long  'night  of  wrong  is 
is  brightening  into  day,'  ahall  bless  him,  aa, 

<  With  oar  strokes  timing  to  their  song, 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong, 

The  hope  of  better  days,^ 
The  triumph  note  that  Miriam  sung^ 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afne's  mellow  song 

Their  broken  Saxon  words.' 

Mkmtal  Htgibmb.    By  J.  Rat,  M.  D.    Ildi- 
nor  h  Fields,  Boston. 

This  work  is  not  offered  as  a  systematic 
treatise  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Its  purpose  is 
to  expose  the  bad  effects  of  many  customs 
prevalenjt  in  modem  sodety,  and  to  present 
practical  suggestions  relative  to  the  attain- 
ment of  mental  soundness  and  vigor.  Many 
important  facts  are  dearly  stated,  and  sound 
deductions  drawn  from  them.  The  law  of 
sympathy  is  dearly  traced  in  the  propagation 
of  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  habits.  Many  curi- 
ous and  startling  examples  of  its  effects  are 
detailed.  The  author  traces  the  laws  of 
mind,  exhibits  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  obeying  or  disobeying  them,  in  a  suo- 
dnct  and  able  manner.  The  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  mind  against  inddents 
and  influenoes  calculated  to  deteriorate  its 
qualities ;  the  management  of  the  bodily 
powers  in  regard  to  exerdse,  rest,  food, 
dothing,  climate ;  the  laws  of  breeding,  the 
government  of  the  passions,  the  sympathy 
with  current  emotions  and  opinions,  the  dis- 
dpline  of  the  intellect-'all  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  work.  It  is  designed  for  the 
general  reader,  and  will  interest  all  who  care 
for  the  preservation  of  mental  or  physical 
health. 

The  sulgect  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
our  exdtable  country,  where  so  many  ndnds 
are  overtasked,  so  many  brains  too  eariy 
stimulated,  and  insanity  so  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  We  heartily  conmiend  it  to  all 
readers  interested  in  the  snlgects  of  which  it 
treats.   • 

[Continuation  of  Literary  Notices  prepared 
fbr  the  present  issue  unavoidably  crowded  out ; 
they  will  however  appear  in  our  next  number.] 
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WiTB  the  presenl  Bamberg  Thb  €k>irn- 
jiBiTAi.  enters  upon  a  new  ToKoDe.  No 
eflbrts  will  be  spered  by  ita  editors  to  in- 
eresae  its  tbIuo  to  its  many  petrons.  The 
hi^  ohsraoter  of  its  political  articles,  always 
^fn^pn-ting  from  distiiigiiished  men  and  from 
reliable  sources ;  its  loyal  tone  and  catholic 
q>irit ;  the  great  ability  with  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  community  are  discussed  in  its 
pages— entitle  it  to  a  high,  if  not  the  highest 
place  among  the  journals  of  the  country. 

It  is  intended  to  give  utterance  to  the 
wants,  wishes,  tastes,  views,  hopes,  culture 
of  every  part  of  our  Union.  Having  no  band 
of  sectional  coUaborateurs,  with  local  views 
and  pr^'udices,  narrowed  horizons  and  similar 
cultivation,  it  is  confined  to  no  clique  of  think- 
ers however  vigorous,  no  set  of  men  however 
cultured,  but  receives  thought  and  light  from 
every  part  of  our  vast  country,  without  &vor 
or  prejudice.  It  is  the  Continental,  and 
thus  represents  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  continent 

The  contHbutions  flowing  hi,  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  from  every  quarter,  are  subjected 
to  but  one  great  test — the  test  of  real  and 
substantial  merit  Thoroughly  Christian  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  that  noble  word,  it  is 
never  sectariaiL  Accepting  Ghristianity  as 
a  certain  fact,  it  rejects  no  scientific  inquiry 
into  its  bases,  convinced  that  all  true  and 
thorouj^  investigation  will  but  lead  men 
back  to  faith  in  a  divine  Redeemer.  Shallow 
thought  and  nascent  inquiry  may  be  scepti- 
cal, but  the  deep  mind  is  reverential  and 
faithfVil.  The  problems  of  doubt  torture  the 
soul,  and  call  for  solution.  Infinite  and 
finite  stand  in  strange  relations  in  the  mind 
of  man ;  with  his  finite  powers  he  would 
grasp  the  hifinite  of  God.  He  fidls  to  find 
the  equation  of  his  terms,  and,  baffled  hi  his 
search,  in  the  insanity  of  intellectual  pride, 
denies  his  Maker.  He  puts  the  infinite  mys- 
teries of  revelation  into  the  narrow  crucible 


of  the  finite,  the  residuum  is  nothfag;  he 
calls  it  immutable  laws,  as  if  laws  ooold  axial 
without  a  lawgiver,  and  bows  before  a  piti- 
less phantom,  where  he  should  love  and 
worship  the  great  I  Am  I 

Examine  fearlessly  into  nature,  0  earnest 
thinker,  for  the  created  is  but  the  veil  of  the 
Creator.  Bevelation  and  nature  are  fitmi  the 
same  God,  and  both  demand  our  serious  at- 
tention. Revelation  is  indeed  the  Word  of 
Nature ;  the  sole  key  to  its  many  wards  of 
mystery.  Truth  never  contradicts  Itselfl  Let 
the  savant,  whether  in  material  nature  or 
metaphysioal  realms,  examhie,  daasify,  and 
arrange  his  fiiots-they,  when  fiUrly  oonqyoted, 
thoroughly  investigated,  can  lead  but  to  one 
oon<dudon. 

Nor  will  the  literary  departaaent  of  tiiis 
magazine  be  permitted  to  languish.  Tales, 
poems,  and  artides  on  art  and  artists,  are 
solicited  flrom  all  who  f<Ml  they  have  some- 
thing to  say,  to  which  the  human  heart  will 
gladly  listen.  Hie  talent  of  tiie  East,  West, 
North,  and  South  shall  fiow  throu^  our 
pages.  Genius  shall  be  weloomed  and  ao- 
knowledged,  though  it  may  not  as  yet  have 
registered  its  name  on  the  radiant  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  is  the  design  of 
The  CoKmnnfTAL  to  represent  humanity  in 
its  diflfinent  phases ;  to  manifest  to  its  readers 
the  thou^^tsoftheir fellow  beings;  to  holdup 
the  mirror  of  our  mental  being  to  the  com- 
plex human  souL  Varied  modes  of  thought 
and  views  of  life  will  be  represented  in  our 
pages,  fbr  as  men,  nothing  that  ooncens 
humanity  can  be  alien  to  us.  We  thus  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  wide 
range  of  sulgects,  taeated  from  varied  stand- 
points, handled  by  writers  widely  soattered 
in  qpace  and  severed  in  social  position.  May 
the  divergent  rays  be  blended  in  a  bow  of 
beauty,  of  peace  and  promise  to  the  ark  of 
truth  I  No  personal'  bitterness  shall  fhid 
place  among  us,  no  immoral  lessons  sully 
our  record.    There  may  be  often  want  of 
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pnming,  bvt  even  the  undue  laxnrisnoe  ahall 
tail  of  the  rich  loB  of  geniiu,  ever  genniDg 
and  badding  into  prolific  growth. 

Meantfane  let  our  patrons  continue  to  trust 
nti  and  hare  patience  with  our  8hortcoming& 
All  that  is  human  is  liable  to  error,  and  the 
Tery  width  and  breadth  of  our  base  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  temple  we  would  rear. 

Lend  us  your  sympathies  and  moral  aid, 
oourteoos  reader,  for  many  and  oompUcated 
are  the  difficulties  with  which  an  edHor  has 
to  contend.  For  exami^ :  ^Toar  reriew  is 
quite  too  smous  for  success,'  says  the  first ; 
*its  sotjeets  are  too  hea^y  and  gra^e;  our 
people  read  for  amusemeot;  you  should  glre 
«s  more  stories  and  H^  reading.* 

'  Tour  reriew  is  too  light,'  says  the  second ; 
*the  times  are  pregnant  with  greet  events, 
fannanity  is  on  its  onward  mareh,  and  a 
niagaajw^  such  as  yours  oo^  to  be,  should 
hare  no  space  to  throw  away  upon  Sentimen- 
tal tales  and  modem  poetry.  Tovr  artides 
riioaki  lead  our  stateotnen  on  to  the  deeper 
appreciation  of  political  tnrtfas,  expose  vital 
fidlacieB,  and  not  strhe  to  amuse  silly  women 
and  effeminate  men.' 

'  Tou  do  not  deal  sufficiently  with  meta- 
physies,'  saysa  third;  *you  riiould  rqjroduce 
in  popular  and  intelligible  form  the  vast 
tlio^ts  of  Kant,  Plchte,  Hegel,  Sdielling, 
Oken,  Ronski,  and  Trentowski.' 

*  Why  do  yon  give  us  so  much  metaphys- 
Scsf '  cries  the  fourth ;  ^ modem  philosophy  is 
eoBCUIiwIly  infidd ;  you  riiould  not  introduce 
Us  poisonous  elements  among  our  people.' 

'Such  a  review  as  you  conduct,' remarks  a 
fifth,  'should  be  the  vehicle  of  the  tidnkers 
and  progressives ;  they  alone  are  tiie  men 
to  benefit  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
community.' 

'Take  great  care  to  have  nothing  to  do 
witii  the  men  caUing  tiiemselves  progressive 
thinkers,'  remarks  a  sixth ;  'they  are  ftdl  of 
vital  errorsi  spiritualists,  socialists,  disoigan- 
izers.  They  have  in  reality  nothing  new  to 
oflSsr;  they  are  the  old-dothes  men  of  thought^ 
harlequins  juggling  in  old  ffindoo  nUment, 
sferi^ng  along  in  old  Geraian  May-fair  rags, 
kmg  rince  discarded— motiey^^  their  only 
wear  stalking  Cagliostros  and  Kings  of 
Humbug.' 

'You  are  growing  old  fogy  in  your  views,' 
says  the  seventh;  'we  can  hear  sermons 
enougli  in  church  of  Sundays ;  we  do  not 
buy  magasfaies  to  read  them  there.' 


'Tour  Journal  is  ihst  becoming  an  Aboli- 
tion oigan,*  says  fte  dghth. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  oppose  the  Administra- 
tion and  distress  the  Government?'  says  the 
ninth. 

'You  giv«  us  no  history,'  sighs  the  tenth. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  your  long  histori- 
cal disquisitions?'  vociferates  tiie  elevoitii. 
'  Nobody  cares  for  tiie  past  now.  Our  hands 
are  full  of  the  present  We  are  ourselves 
living  the  most  important  hirtory  which  this 
globe  has  yet  seen.' 

Oomieous  reader,  so  it  goes  on  forever, 
tiirough  all  tiie  unceasing  changes  of  though 
heart,  mind,  soul,  taste,  which  charaoteiiae 
the  great,  acting,  struggling,  thinking,  con- 
servative, progressive,  believing,  doubting, 
Toung  American  people. 

Meanwhile  we  wiU  earnestly  strive  to  hold 
up  the  glass  of  the  constantiy  shifting  times 
before  you,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  see 
the  flitting  shadows  of  the  hour  as  they  pass 
across  it,  grave  or  gay,  portentous  or  hope- 
ful, draped  in  solid  political  vesture,  the 
toga  of  the  statesman,  or  robed  in  the  blue 
gossamer  of  metaphysics,  in  the  drapery  of 
sorrow  or  li^t  hues  of  joy,  in  the  tried 
armor  of  the  IHvine,  or  the  dubious  motley 
of  the  progressive,  in  the  soft,  floating,  lus- 
trous, aSiial  texture  of  the  woman,  or  the 
monotonous  Shangiiai  of  the  man— iriiile  we 
will  forever  strive  to  point  you  to  the  Chioss 
of  Peace,  the  Heavenly  CSty,  and  the  starty 
diadem  of  Eternal  Truth.  Tou  may  read  in 
our  pages  of  'immutable  laws,'  for  such  is 
the  term  now  in  vogue,  but  you  wHl  remem- 
ber that  these  words  are  but  a  veil  used  by 
the  scientist  to  hide  the  Eternal  and  Unchange- 
able Will,  the  Personal  God,  the  Hearer  of 
Prayer,  the  Father  of  Creation.  The  kalei- 
doscope of  nature,  however  rudely  shaken, 
throuj^  all  its  multiplicity  of  fragments,  f(^ 
ever  falls  back  into  the  holy  figure  of  God : 

'  Mirrors  God  maketh  all  atoms  in  space, 
And  fhmteth  each  one  with  His  peiibet  Face.' 

How  long,  lovely,  and  glowing  has  our 
autumn  been,  with  its  dreamy  days  and  soft 
shadowy  mists.  In  its  surpassing  beauty  it 
is  pecidiar  to  our  own  loved  land,  and  thus 
doubly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Our 
mountains  borrowed  the  rainbow,  dresring 
themselves  in  its  changing  hues,  holding  up 
the  great  forests,  like  clustered  bouquets,  in 
thehr  giant  palms,  as  if  oAbring  theb  dyii^ 
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obildrea  to  God  in  flie  yeej  hour  of  their 
mature  beauty.  OrimsoiiB  and  puplei^ 
oruigee,  gf^da,  yellowB,  browna,  greens,  and 
floaiiet  dje  tbe  trees ;  gathered  sbesTes  and 
golden  pompluns,  margnerites,  feathery  gold- 
en rods,  and  bright  bhie  gone  are  on  erery 
field.  Hare  we  not,  in  Tery  troth,  a  country 
for  whioh  a  patriot  should  gladly  die,  and  the 
deTOut  heart  noTer  oease  to  qnlTer  in  prayer 
that  God  may  Tonohsafe  to  bless? 

One  of  onr  patriot  poets  has  sent  us  the 
stirring  hymn  of  the  Cumberland.  Let  him 
diant  it  here,  while  we  grare  in  our  liearts 
the  gratefbl  memoi^  of  the  btere  crew  who 
perished  with  her,  martyrs  in  a  holy  cause: 

THB  GUHBBBLAin). 

Fast  poured  the  traitors'  shot  and  shell, 
Where  at  their  poets  our  gunners  fell : 
Oar  starboard  portholes  make  reply — 
Each  takes  his  comrade's  place  to  die ; 
All  time  shall  yield  no  battle  field 

Grand  as  thy  deck,  our  Oumberiand ! 

Oh,  crashing  shock  I  our  beams  diride, 
And  death  flows  inward  with  the  tide. 
O'er  gory  decks,  'mid  sulphur  smoke, 
The  climbing  waters  madly  broke ; 
Our  banner  spread,  still  wsTcd  o'er  head, 
Above  the  ainking  Oumberiand. 

The  wounded  cheer,— the  dying  waTe, 
While  sinking  to  their  watery  grave. 
With  straining  sight  and  grateful  prayer. 
Exultant  that  the  Flag  is  there  ;— 
Nor  thought  of  life  in  glory's  strife, 
But  of  their  ship,  the  Cumberland. 

The  Teasel  sinks ;— her  latest  breath 
Hurls  through  the  cannons'  month  of  death 
Defiance  at  the  traitor  foes  t 
O'er  guns  the  throttling  waters  close— 
The  hungry  wave  devours  the  brave— 
The  gallant  crew  of  Oumberiand  1 

No  sailor  yidds ;  they  gladly  die ; 
Above  them  still  the  colors  fly ! 
High  o'er  the  black  and  surging  flood. 
That  reels  as  drunk  with  patriots'  blood. 
Those  glorious  bare  and  Freedom's  stars 
Float  o'er  the  annken  Cumberland  1 

Deeds  like  these  will  live  forever- 
Loyal  hearts  forget  them  never ! 
Haikl  echoes  firom  the  brave  and  free, 
Greet  ns  from  far  Thermopyla : 
All  time  shall  ring  while  bards  shall  sing 
The  Martyrs  of  the  Comberiand  I 


In  Glory's  sky,  'mid  hsfoss  brigM, 
Immortal  galaxy  of  light, 
Through  fritore  agea  shall  thay  be^ 
The  a>2or  J^ar«rf  oftheFreel 
The  sleeping  brave,  in  ocean's  wave. 

Who  manned  the  Frigato  Cnmbtfland. 

Onr  monthly  will  enter  many  a  home 
during  the  coming  holidays — the  eight  days 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  sub- 
lime record  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
union  of  the  IHvine  with  the  human,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  human  heart  into  the  impene- 
trable but  truly  philos(^cal  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  Do  we  ever  sufficiently  realise  the 
duties  whidi  this  marvdlous  union  has  en- 
joined upon  us,  the  privileges  with  which  it 
hu  endowed  us? 

We  shall  enter  msny  a  home-HMnne  Joyous 
with  the  mirth  of  chfldren,  the  hopefulness  of 
youth,  the  serene  happiness  of  useAil  snd  con* 
tented  men  and  women ; — some  shadowed  by 
reeent  sorrow,  where  perhaps  patriots,  as  in 
the  dden  time,  learn  to  endure  for  the  sake 
of  a  beloved  country ;— or  others,  perohaaee, 
where  woridliness,  discord,  snd  ^egotism  have 
severed  hearts  that  should  be  united.  God 
grant  the  number  of  the  latter  may  be  fiew  I 
Happy  should  we  be,  oould  we  know  that 
our  arrival  would  bring  <me  more  smile  to 
the  lips  of  tiie  gay,  a  shigle  ray  of  support 
ox  oonsolation  to  the  souls  of  the  sorrowing— 
oould  we  oause  the  world-worn  to  dream  of 
better  and  bri^^iter  things  than  me^  matter 
can  ever  aflbrd,  give  the  thhiker  a  pregnant 
thought,  soothe  earth's  weary  art-childm 
with  the  hope  of  wider  comptebenskm  and 
sympathy,  lead  the  rich  to  open  upward 
patlM  to  their  poorer  brethren,  or  the  poor 
nobly  to  bear  or  to  better  their  humble  oon- 
dition — in  a  word,  oould  we  offer  but  single 
drc^  of  that  wine  of  immortal  life  for  whioh 
every  human  soul  is  thirsting.  . 

Frost  snd  cold  now  are  upon  us;  Christmas 
pssiing  with  its  typal  evergreens  and  mysdo 
diants;  the  old  year  dying  fast  with  its  weird 
secrets  buried  until  the  Day  of  Doom ;  the 
New  Tear  dose  upon  us,  with  its  demsnds 
snd  duties.  Hay  the  Heavenly  Father  bless 
its  fleeting  hours,  and  enable  us  to  sow  them 
dosdy  with  the  precious  seeds  of  good  deedsi 
to  blossom  on  the  Eternal  Shore  I 
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AMERICAN  THANKSGIVING  DAT  IN  LONDON. 

NoviMBiB  29, 1863. 


[Tb«  fbllowing  report  of  the  proceediDgt  at 
the  TbaoksgiTing  Dinoer  io  London  arrived 
too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  Thb 
CoxnxKCTAL ;  in  consequence,  however,  of  its 
immediate  interest  to  our  readers,  we  have  de- 
ended  npon  giving  it  to  tbem,  even  if  it  roust 
appear  as  a  Bupplement.  It  is  surelj  a  very 
pleaaaDt  thing  to  know  that  oar  patriot! 
abroad  consecrated  the  festival  by  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  and  that  pub- 
lic and  loyal  utterances  were  made  of  the  great 
national  troths  which,  in  our  present  crisis,  it 
ia  ci  aooh  vital  importance  to  make  known  to 
the  men  and  governments  of  other  countries. 

— ^Ed.  COHTlKaNTAL.] 

Ih  pnrsnance  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  all  citizens^  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  loyal  Americans  now 
in  England,  to  the  number  of  sever- 
al hundred,  assembled  at  St  James 
Han  to  dinner.  The  Hon.  Robert 
J.  Walker  presided,  assisted  by  Hon. 
Freeman  H.  Morse  (onr  Consul  here), 
and  Girard  Ralston,  Esq.  On  the 
right  of  Mr.  Walker  sat  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  and  on  the 
left,  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  M.  P. 
from  London.  After  the  reading  of 
the  proclamation,  the  prayer,  and  the 
hymn,  Mr.  Walker  addressed  the  com- 
pany as  follows : 

Ladibs  aud  Qsntlbmbn:  By  the 
request  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  pre- 
fiu»  the  toasts  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  a  few  introductory  remarks. 
This  day  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  all 
the  blesflings  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  QB  as  a  people.  Among  these  are 
abundant  crops,  great  prosperity  in  all 
our  industrial  pursuits,  and  a  vast  ad* 
dition,  even  during  the  war,  to  our 
material  wealth.  Our  finances  have 
been  ocmductod  with  great  ability  and 
\  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, Mr.  Chase,  who  has  also  suooeedod 
in  giving  us,  for  the  first  time  in  our* 
history,  a  uniform  national  currency, 
which,  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  as  an 
addition  to  our  wealth  and  resouroes, 
is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  expenses  of 
the  great  contest  During  the  present 
year,  nearly  400,000,000  of  doUars  of 
the  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken  at  home,  at  or 
above  par ;  whilst,  within  the  last  few 
months,  European  capitalists,  unsolicit- 
ed by  us,  are  making  large  investments 
in  the  securities  of  the  Union.  But^ 
above  all,  we  have  to  thank  €k>d  for 
those  great  victories  in  the  field,  which 
are  bringing  tMs  great  contest  to  a  8uc> 
cessful  conclusion. 

This  rebellion  is  indeed  the  moet 
stupendous  in  history.  It  absorbs  the 
attention  and  afiects  the  political  in> 
stltutions  and  material  interests  of  the 
world.  The  armies  engaged  exceed 
those  of  Napoleon.  Death  never  had 
such  a  carnival,  and  each  week  con- 
sumes millions  of  treasure.  Great  is 
the  sacrifice,  but  the  cause  is  peeilesa 
and  sublime.  (Oheers.)  If  God  has 
placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  great  con- 
test for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man, 
if  he  has  assigned  us  the  post  of  danger 
and  of  sufi'ering,  it  is  that  of  unfading 
glory  and  imperishable  renown.  (Loud 
che&rs,)  The  question  with  us,  which 
is  so  misunderstood  here,  is  that  of  na- 
tional  unity  (Jieary  Atfor),  which  is  the 
vitalelement  of  our  existence;  and  any 
settlement  which  does  not  secure  this 
with  the  entire  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  freedom  throughout  all  its  borders, 
will  be  treason  to  our  country  and  to 
mankind.  {Loud  cheers,)  To  acknowl- 
edge the  absurd  and  anarchical  doc- 
trine of  secession,  as  is  demanded  of  us 
here,  to  abdicate  the  power  of  self- 
preservation,  and  permit  the. Union  to 
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be  dissolved,  is  rain,  diBgrace,  and 
suicide.  There  is  but  one  altematiye 
— we  must  and  will  fight  it  out  to  the 
last.  {Loud  and  prolong^  applause.) 
,  Jf  need  be,  all  who  can  bear  arms  must 
take  the  field,  and  leave  to  those  who 
cannot  the  pursuits  of  industry.  (Hear^ 
hear,)  If  we  count  not  the  cost  of  this 
contest  in  men  and  money,  it  is  because 
all  loyal  Americans  beUeve  that  the 
value  of  our  Union  cannot  be  estimated. 
(Hear,  hear,)  If  martyrs  from  every 
Btate,  from  England,  and  frt)m  nearly 
every  nation  of  Christendom  have  fallen 
ih  our  defence,  never,  in  humble  faith 
we  trust,  has  any  blood,  since  that  of 
Calvary,  been  shed  in  a  cause  so  holy. 
(Cheers,)  Most  of  the  rebellions  which 
have  disturbed  or  overthrown  govern- 
ments, have  been  caused  by  oppression 
on  their  part.  Such  rebellions  have 
been  the  rising  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor;  but  this  rebellion  was 
caused  exclusively  by  slavery.  (  Cheers.) 
To  extend,  and  perpetuate,  and  na- 
tionalize slavery,  to  demand  of  the 
American  Congress  the  direct  and  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  to  cover  the  whole  vast 
territory  of  the  Union  with  chattel 
servitude,  to  keep  open  the  interstate 
slave-trade  between  the  Border 'and 
the  Cotton  States,  to  give  the  institu- 
tion absolute  mastery  over  the  Govern- 
ment and  people,  to  carry  it  into  every 
new  State  by  fraud,  and  violence,  and 
forgery,  as  was  exemplified  in  Kansas, 
and  then,  as  a  final  result,  to  force  it 
upon  every  Free  State  of  the  Union— 
these  were  the  objects  conceived  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  foul  con- 
spiracy to  dissolve  the  American  Union. 
(Cheers.)  *  I  have  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union  never  will  be  dissolved.' 
(Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  This  was 
the  advice  of  the  peerless  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address,  and  this  was  the  course 
of  the  immortal  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
he  suppressed  the  Carolina  rebellion  of 
1888,  by  coercion  and  a  force  biH.  The 
American  Union  is  the  great  citadel 


of  self-government,  intrusted  to  our 
charge  by  Providence;  and  we  must 
defend  it  against  all  assailants,  until 
our  last  man  has  fisJlen.  This  is  the 
cause  of  labor  and  humanity,  and  the 
toiling  and  disfiunchised  masses  of  the 
worid  feel  that  their  fate  is  involved  in 
the  result  of  our  struggle.  In  England, 
especially,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  worldng  classes  has  been  manifiested 
in  more  than  one  hundred  meetings, 
and  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  passed  by  the  operatives  of 
Manchester,  who  were  the  great  sufferers 
frt>m  this  contest,  indicate  a  sublimity 
of  feeling,  and  a  devotion  to  principle 
on  the  part  of  these  noble  martyrs, 
which  exalt  and  dignify  the  character 
of  man.  (Cheers.)  The  working  classes 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Germany, 
who  are  all  with  us,  in  case  of  foreign 
intervention,  must  have  constituted  the 
armies  that  would  have  been  taken  to 
our  shores  to  make  war  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  men  who  are  for  us 
would  have  been  transported  across  the 
ocean  to  fight  against  us  in  the  cause 
of  slavery,  and  for  the  degradation  of 
labor.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  such  a  conflict  ?  It  is  now 
quite  certain  that  this  rebellion  will  re- 
ceive no  foreign  aid ;  but  if  any  foreign 
despot  or  usurper  had  thus  intervened 
and  sent  his  myrmidons  to  our  shores, 
the  result,  though  it  might  have  been 
prolonged,  would  have  been  equally 
certain — ^he  would  have  lost  his  crown, 
and  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Cheers,) 
Our  whole  countiy  would  have  been 
a  camp,  we  should  have  risen  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest,  and  all  who 
could'  bear  arms  would  have  taken  the 
field.  We  know,  as  Americans,  that 
our  national  unity  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  our  existence.  Without  it 
we  should  be  disintegrated  into  seo- 
tions.  States,  counties,  and  cities,  and 
ruin  and  anarchy  would  reign  supreme. 
(Cheers.)  No,  the  Lakes  can  never  be 
separated  fix>m  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific,  the  source  frt>m  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  the  sons 
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of  New  England  from  the  home  of  their 
kindred  in  the  great  West  {Oheen,) 
Bnt^  aboye  all,  the  entire  yalley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ordained  by  God  as  the 
residence  of  a  united  people.  Over 
efery  acre  of  its  soil,  and  over  every 
drop  of  its  waters,  must  forever  float 
the  banner  of  the  Union  (Umd  appknue)^ 
and  all  its  waters,  as  they  roll  on  to- 
gether to  the  Gulf^  proclaim  that  what 
*  (}od  has  joined  together '  man  shall 
neyer  'put  asunder.*  (Loud  eheera,) 
The  nation's  life  blood  courses  this  vast 
arterial  system;  and  to  sever  it  is 
death.  No  line  of  latitude  or  longitude 
shall  ever  separate  the  mouth  from  the 
centre  or  sources  of  the  MississippL 
All  the  waters  of  the  imperial  river,, 
from  their  mountain  springs  and  crystal 
fbuntains,  shall  ever  flow  in  comming- 
Ung  currents  to  the  Gulj^  unitiug  ever 
more,  in  one  undivided  whole,  the 
blessoil  homes  of  a  free  and  happy 
people.  This  great  valley  is  one  vast 
plain,  without  an  intervening  moun- 
tain, and  can  never  be  separated  by 
any  line  but  that  of  blood,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, surely,  by  military  despotism. 
No !  separation,  by  any  line,  is  death ; 
disunion  is  suicide.  Slavery  having 
made  war  upon  the  Union,  the  result 
is  not  doubtftd.  Slavery  will  die. 
{Ohders,)  Slavery  having  selected  a 
traitor's  position,  will  meet  a  traitor's 
doom.  (Loud  eheen,)  The  Union  will 
still  live.  It  is  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  scroll  of  destiny,  that  nei- 
ther principalities  nor  powers  shall 
eSEdct  its  overthrow,  nor  shall  *  the  gates 
of  hell  prevail  against  it.'  But  what  as 
to  the  results  ?  It  is  said  that  we  have 
accomplished  nothing,  and  this  is  re- 
echoed every  morning  by  the  pro- 
davery  press  of  England.  We  have 
done  nothing  I  Why,  wo  have  con- 
qoercd  and  now  occupy  two  thirds  of 
^  entire  territory  of  the  South,  an 
area  far  laxger  (and  overcoming  a 
greater  resisting  force)  than  that  trav- 
ersed by  the  armies  of  Cflssar  or  Alex- 
ander. The  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 


with  all  its  tributaries,  is  exclusively 
ours.  (OTieers,)  So  is  the  great  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Slavery  is  not  only  abol- 
ished in  the  Federal  District,  contain- 
ing the  capital  of  the  Union,  but  in  all 
our  vast  territorial  domain,  comprising 
more  than  eight  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  and  nearly  half  the  size  of  all 
Europe.  The  four  slaveholding  States 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  are  all  devotedly  loyal,  and 
thoroughly  sustaining  the  Union. 
And  how  as  to  Virginia?  Why,  all 
the  counties  of  Virginia  east  of  the 
Chesapeake  arc  ours.  All  that  vast 
portion  of  Eastern  Virginia  north  of 
the  Rappahannock  is  ours  also;  but 
still  more,  all  thct  great  territory  of 
Virginia,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Ohio,  is  ours  also,  and,  not  only  ours, 
but,  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of  her 
people,  has  formed  a  State  government. 
By  their  own  votes  they  have  abolisheil 
slavery,  and  have  been  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Free  States  of  the  American 
Union.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  where  is 
the  great  giant  State  of  the  West — 
Missouri  ?  She  is  not  only  ours,  but, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  carried  into  effect  by  her 
constitutional  convention,  has  abol- 
ished slavery,  and  enrolled  herself  as 
one  of  the  Free  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  (Cheers.)  And  now  as  to 
Maryland.  The  last  steamers  bring  us 
the  news  of  the  recent  elections  in  • 
Maryland,  which  have  not  only  sus- 
tained the  Union,  but  have  sent  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  Congress 
and  to  State  Legislature  in  favor  of 
immediate  emancipation.  (Applmue.) 
Tennessee  also  is  ours.  From  the  TiSh- 
sissippi  to  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see Rivers,  from  Knoxville,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  to  Nashville,  the 
capital,  in  the  centre,  and  Memphis,  the 
commercial  metropolis  in  the  west, 
Tennessee  is  wholly  ours.  So  is  Ar- 
kansas ;  so  is  Louisiana,  including  the 
great  dty  of  New  Orleans.  So  is  North 
Alabama ;  so  is  two  thirds  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi;   and  now  the  Union 
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troops  bold  Chattanooga,  the  great 
impr^nable  fortress  of  Northwestern 
Cteorgia.  From  Chattanooga,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  geographi- 
cal central  pivotal  point  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  artnies  of  the  republic  will 
march  down  through  the  heart  of 
Georgia,  and  join  our  troops  upon  the 
seaboard  of  that  State,  and  thus  termi- 
nate the  rebellion.  {Laud  cheers.)  Into 
Georgia  and  the  Carolmas  nearly  half 
a  million  slaves  have  been  driven  by 
tiieir  masters,  in  advance  of  the  Union 
army.  Prom  Virginia,  from  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
dppi,  Tennessee,  and  North  Alabama, 
nearly  all  these  slaves  have  been  driven 
and  huddled  together  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas  and  G^rgia,  because,  if  they  had 
been  left  where  ttiey  were,  they  would 
have  joined  the  Northern  armies.  They 
preferred  to  be  freemen  rather  than 
slaves;  they  preferred  to  be  men  and 
women,  rather  than  chattels ;  they  pre- 
ferred fr'eedom  to  chains  and  bondage ; 
and  just  so  soon  as  that  Union  army  ad- 
vances into  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
will  the  slaves  rush  to  the  standard  of 
freedom,  and  fight  as  they  have  fought, 
with  undaunted  courage,  for  liberty  and 
Union.  (Lmtd  applause,)  But  how  is 
it  with  the  South  ?  Why,  months  ago 
they  had  called  out  by  a  levy  en  masse, 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  have  exhausted  their  entire  mili- 
tary resources;  they  have  raised  their 
last  army.  And  how  as  to  money? 
Why,  they  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
bankruptcy.  Their  money,  all  that 
they  have,  that  which  they  call  money, 
according  to  their  own  estimation  as 
fixed  and  taken  by  themselves,  one  dol- 
lar of  gold  purchases  twelve  dollars  of 
confederate  paper.  The  price  of  flour 
ia  now  one  hundred  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  other  articles  in  like  proportion. 
No  revenue  is  collected,  or  can  be.  The 
army  and  the  Government  are  support- 
ed exclusively  by  force,  by  seizing  the 
crops  of  the  fiurms  and  planters,  and 
using  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
called  confederate  government.    Starv- 


ation is  staring  them  in  the  hce.  The 
collapse  is  imminent ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
may  v^ture  to  {Hredict  any  fhture  event, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  the 
rebellion  will  be  brought  entirely  to  a 
close.  (Hear,  hear,)  We  must  recol- 
lect, also,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
State  of  the  South  in  wMch  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  (including 
the  blacks)  is  not  now,  and  always  has 
been,  devoted  to  the  Union.  Wby,  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  alone,  the 
blacks,  who  are  devoted  to  the  Union, 
exceed  the  whites  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number.  The  recent 
elections  have  all  gone  for  the  Union 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  volun- 
teering for  the  army  progresses  with 
renewed  vigor.  For  all  these  blessings 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  us  to  render  thanks  to  Almighty 
God.  Our  cause  is  that  of  humanity, 
of  civilization,  of  Christianity.  We 
write  upon  our  banners,  from  the  in- 
spired words  of  Holy  Writ :  *  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.'  We  acknowledge  all  as 
brothers,  and  invite  them  to  partake 
with  us  alike  in  the  grand  inheritance 
of  freedom ;  and  we  repeat  the  divine 
sentiment  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  *  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.'  {Loud  cheers^ 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we, 
as  Americans,  are  entirely  selfish  in 
this  matter.  We  believe  that  this 
Union  is  the  most  sacred  trust  ever 
confided  by  (Jod  to  man.  We  believe 
that  this  American  Union  is  the  best, 
the  brightest,  the  last  experiment  of 
self-government;  and  as  it  shall  be 
maintained  and  perpetuated,  or  broken 
and  dissolved,  the  light  of  liberty  shall 
beam  upon  the  hopes  of  mankind,  or 
be  forever  extinguished  amid  the  scoflk 
of  exulting  tyrants,  and  the  groans  of  a 
world  in  bondage.  {Loud  applau9e,) 
Thanking  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  these 
remarks,  I  will   now  proceed  to  tiie 
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toasts  which  have  been  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  first  toast  will  be,  *  The  President 
of  the  United  States,'  under  whose 
|»oclamatlon  we  are  this  day  convened. 
Before  asking  you  to  respond  to  that 
toast,  I  wonld  say  that  we  are  honored 
by  the  presence  this  eyening  of  his 
excellency,  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Adams.  {Prolonged  applause,)  This  is 
a  name  for  a  century,  and  dnring  three 
generations  most  honorably  and  con- 
spicaonsly  connected  with  the  cause 
of  cm-  country  and  of  human  liberty. 
The  grandfather  and  &ther  of  our 
American  minister  were  each  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
by  the  votes  of  the  American  people. 
The  first,  the  illustrious  John  Adams, 
moved  in  1776  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  and  supported 
that  motion  by  an  immortal  and  most 
eloquent  address.  He  was  the  succes- 
sor of  the  peerless  Washington  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
second,  John  Quincy  Adams,  eminent 
for  courage,  for  integrity,  for  opposition 
to  slavery,  for  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  for  learning,  science,  eloquence, 
diplomacy,  and  statesmanship,  was  the 
successor  of  President  Monroe.  His 
son,  our  honored  guest,  inheriting  all 
tiiese  great  qualities  and  noble  prin- 
ciples of  an  illustrious  ancestry,  is  re- 
quested to  respond  to  the  first  toast, 
*The  President  of  the  United  States.' 
(The  tocut  wu  drurik  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause.) 

6ibn  (d  Cjrmists. 

/. — Reading  of  ThanJcsgimng  ProcHor 

«    mationy  R.  Hunting, 
IL — Prayer, 

in. — Hymn  (prepared  for  the  occasion). 

ToxB — Auld  Lang  Syne, 

We  meet,  the  Sons  of  Freedom's  Sires 

Unchaoged,  where'er  we  roam, 
While  gather  round  their  household  fires 
The  happy  bands  of  home ; 


And  while  across  the  far  blae  wa?e 
Their  prayers  go  up  to  (Jod, 

We  pledge  the  faith  oar  fathers  gmye, — 
The  land  by  Freemen  trod  I 

The  heroes  of  our  Native  Land 

Their  sacred  trust  still  hold, 
The  freedom  from  a  mighty  band 

Wrenched  by  the  men  of  old. 
That  lesson  to  the  broad  earth  giren 

We  pledge  beyond  the  sea, — 
The  land  from  dark  oppression  riyen, 

A  blessing  on  the  free  I 

IV.— Dinner. 
V, — Prayer, 

VI.^AddressofHon.R6bertJ.  Walh&r, 
introducing  Toasts, 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Responded  to  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Adams. 

2.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Company. 

8.  The  Day.     Devoted  to  thanking  God  for 
our  victories  in  the  cause  of  Libbbtt  and 
Union. 
Responded  to  by  George  Thompson,  Esq. 

4.  The  Union.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Source  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
forever  one  and  inseparable. 

Responded  to  by  Z.  K.  Pan^bom. 

6.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation — Slavery's 
Epitaph,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on 
the  heart  of  the  American  President. 
Responded  to  by  Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse. 

6.  The  Army  and   Navy— Immortal    cham- 

pions of  freedom,  who  bleed  that  our 
country  may  live. 

Responded  to  by  Oapi  Mayne  Reid. 

7.  WASHmoTON.     The  Man  without  a  Peer. 

We  follow  his  farewell  advice — ^Nkvbr  to 
SmmsKDER  THB  Union. 

Responded  to  by  Capi  J.  0.  Hoadley. 

8.  The  Press.    The  Tyrant's  foe,  the  People's 

friend — where  it  is  free,  despotism  must 
perish. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Snow. 

9.  The    Ladies.      Our    Sweethearts,  Wives, 

Mothers,   Daughters,    Sisters,    Friends. 

Their  holy  influence  will  break  all  chains 

but  those  which  bind  our  hearty  to  them. 

The  Company. 

Benediction, 
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Rumor.  By  the  Author  of  *  Charles  Anches- 
ter,'  *  Counterparts,'  etc  Boston  :  Pub- 
lished by  T.  0.  H.  P.  Bumham,  No.  143 
Wasbmgton  street  New  York :  H.  Dex- 
ter Hamilton  &  Co.,  118  Nassau  street; 
0.  S.  Felt,  86  Walker  street. 

*  Rumor'  is  a  book  of  genius,  but  genius 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Gleams  of  intuition 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart, 
analyses  of  hidden  feelings,  flash  brilliantly 
upon  us  from  every  leaf,  and  yet  a  vague 
mysticism  broods  over  all.  No  steady  light 
illumes  the  pages ;  scenes  and  characters 
float  before  us  as  if  shrouded  in  mist,  or 
dimmed  by  distance.  The  shadowy  forms, 
held  only  by  the  heart,  shimmer  and  float  be- 
fore us,  draped  in  starry  veils  and  seen 
through  hues  of  opal.  We  are  in  Dream- 
land, or  in  the  fair  ellme  of  the  Ideal. 
*Porphyro'  we  know  to  be  Louis  Napoleon, 
but  who  are  *  Rodomant  and  Diamid  ? ' 
Adelaida  and  deafness  would  point  to  Bee- 
thoven, but  other  circumstances  forbid  the 
identification.  Nor  do  we  think  Rodomant 
a  fair  type  of  a  musical  genius;  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  positively  ill-mannered  as 
he  invariably  is.  He  may  be  true  to  German 
nature,  as  he  is  pictured  as  a  German,  but  he 
is  no  study  of  the  graceful  Italian  or  elegant 
and  suave  Sclavic  Artist  We  think  the 
authoress  ui\just  and  cruel  in  her  sketch  of 
that  ethereal  child  of  genius  and  sufl'ering, 
Chopin.  Did  she  study  eiduaively  in  the 
German  schools  of  musical  art?  If  Bee- 
thoven is  grand  and  majestic,  Chopin  is  sub- 
Ume ;  if  Beethoven  is  pathetic,  Chopin  is 
pathos  itself;  if  the  one  is  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, the  other  is  high  and  deep ;  the 
one  appealing  to  the  soul  through  a  noble 
intellect,  the  other  reaching  it  tlirough  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  our  basic  being.  Rubens 
is  a  great  artist,  but  does  that  gainsay  Raph- 
ael f  Are  not  Beethoven  and  Chopin  twin 
stars  of  undying  glory  in  the  musical  firma- 
ment, and  can  we  not  off*er  tru$  homage  to 
both^  as  they  blaze  so  high  above  us  ?    Shall 


the  royal  purple  so  daze  our  eyes,  that  we 
cannot  see  the  depths  of  heavenly  blue  ? 

Meantime  we  advise  the  admirers  of 
*  Charles  Anchester '  to  read  *  Rumor ; '  it  is 
a  book  of  wider  knowledge  and  deeper  into- 
itions. 

General  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  Histo- 
ry of  the  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  in  the  year  1862;  with  an 
account  of  the  Capture  of  New  Orleans, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  the 
General,  civil  and  military.  By  Jambb 
Parton,  Author  of  the  *  Life  and  Times  of 
Aaron  Burr,'  *Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,* 
etc.,  etc.  New  York  :  Mason  Brothers, 
6  and  7  Mercer  street  Boston :  Mason  k 
Hamlin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
&  Co.  London  :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  16 
Little  Britain,  1864. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than,  amid  the 
whirl  of  passing  events,  to  form  just  esti- 
mates of  living  men.  Either  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  may  be  incomplete,  or,  if  the 
external  facts  be  known,  we  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  the  individual. 
No  public  man  has  made  warmer  friends  or 
more  bitter  enemies  than  General  Butler. 
•History  will  probably,  in  the  future^  pro- 
nounce a  just  and  impartial  dedsion  in  the 
case.  Meantime  all  that  the  public  can  learn 
regarding  his  political  and  military  career 
will  be  eagerly  examined. 

Tales  op  a  Wat-Side  Inn.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  mere  announcement  of  a  new  book 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  is  sufficient  to  secure 
for  it  the  attention  of  all  who  read  or  love 
poetry.  Long  before  the  critic  can  pronounce 
upon  its  merits,  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  thousands.  Longfellow  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  among  American  poets.  His 
rhythm  is  always  varied  and  musical,  his  dic- 
tion in  good  taste,  his  treatment  ever  adapted 
to  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.    If  ho  seldom 
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atrikes  the  deepest  chords  of  behig,  his  touch 
is  alvajs    trae,  tender,  and    sjmpStbetic 

*  The  Birds  of  KlUingworth  *  is  full  of  beauty. 
If  the  *■  Tale  of  a  Poet,'  it  is  also  a  song  of 
die  age.  The  *  Children's  Hour '  is  charm- 
ing  in    its  home   loye  and   naive   grace. 

*  Weariness*  is  simple  as  a  child's  song,  but 
full  of  natural  and  true  pathos.  Let  it  pleas- 
ure our  poet  that  in  this  sweet,  sad  chant  of 
his,  he  has  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  fellow 
men.  Let  him  not  weary  thinking  of  the 
task  yet  before  the  *  little  feet,*  but  rather 
rej<»ce  in  the  sunshine  he  has  himself  been 
able  to  throw  o'er  the  path  in  which  the 

*  little  feet '  must  walk. 

Thx  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  H.  Aure- 
LiTO  AnTONiNus.  Translated  by  George 
Long.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  For 
sale  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Amtoninvs  was  bom  at  Rome,  ▲.  n.  121, 
embraced  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  codtIc- 
tion,  and,  though  an  emperor,  lived  in  accord- 
ance with  its  stem  spirit  This  little  book 
has  been  the  companion  of  many  of  our 
greatest  men.  That  it  still  liv^  and  is  still 
read  by  all  who  delight  in  bold  and  vigorous 
thought,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence. 
It  has  been  rendered  into  Knglish,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  It  was  translated  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Urban  Y IIL  as  he  said,  *  in  order  to  diffuse 
among  the  faithful  the  fertilizing  and  vivify- 
ing seeds  he  found  within  it'  He  dedicated 
this  translation  to  his  own  soul,  to  make  it, 
as  he  says,  *  redder  than  purple  at  the  sight 
of  the  virtues  of  this  Gentile.'  The  strong 
pages  act  like  a  tonic  upon  the  spirit,  and 
give  Uie  reader  courage  to  endure. 

RiTKBiES  or  A  Baohbloe  ;  or,  A  Book  of  the 
Heart  By  Ik.  Marveu  A  new  edition. 
New  Tork:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand 
street 

Dream  Lite  :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  By 
Ik.  Marvel.  A  new  edition.  Charles 
Seribner,  124  Grand  street.  New  Tork. 

Tns  old  type  of  these  books  has  from 
constant  use  grown  so  worn  and  battered  as 
to  be  unfit  for  further  use,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  from  the  constant  demand, 
to  issue  entirely  new  editions.  And  beauti- 
ftil  editions  indeed  we  have  before  us.  Print 
and  paper  alike  excellent,  and  pleasant  bind- 
ing in  vivid  green  and  lustrous  gold.  It  were 
sorely  useless  to  commend  Ik.  Marvel  now 


to  our  readers,  since  no  one  ever  attained  to 
more  rapid  popularity.  His  sketches  are  al- 
ways graceful  and  genial,  his  style  of  smgu- 
lar  elegance.  He  wins  his  way  to  our  heart 
and  awakens  our  interest  we  scarcely  know 
how,  for  he  is  marvellously  unpretending 
and  simple  in  his  delineations  of  life.  Our 
author  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  *  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor :'  *  The  houses 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  linger,  show  other 
faces  at  the  windows;  bright  and  cheery 
faces,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  looking  over  at 
a  young  fellow  upon  the  other  ride  of  the 

"We  would  whisper  to  him :  *  Nay,  not  so. 
Humanity  is  ever  grateful  to  its  true  and 
earnest  friends,  and  have  borne  thee  over  in 
triumph  to  the  fair  dime  of  the  Ideal,  where 
undying  affections  await  thee ;  and  ever- 
yearning  loves  shalt  keep  thee  ever  young. 
Spring  flowers  are  forever  blooming  in  our 
hearts  as  thou  breathest  upon  them,  and  age 
is  but  a  name  for  thy  immortal  youth,  0  friend 
of  dreamy  hours  and  tender  reveries.' 

Mt  Farm  of  Edoewood  :  A  Country  Book. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.' 
Eighth  Edition.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

A  BOOK  of  farm  experience  from  Ik.  Mar- 
vel cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
community.  If  the  author  sees  with  the  eye 
of  the  poet,  his  unaginadon  is  no  ignis-fatuus 
flre  to  mislead  and  .bewilder  him  when  mov- 
ing among  the  practical  things  of  life.  He 
begins  with  the  beginning,  the  search  and 
finding  of  the  farm.  Every  page  is  pregnant 
with  valuable  hints  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
to  the  gentleman  and  scholar.  The  book  is 
a  real  picture  of  country  life,  its  pains,  trials, 
pursuits,  and  pleasures,  and  the  most  varied 
information  is  given  with  respect  to  what  it 
Alight  be  made,  what  it  should  become.  A 
single  glance  at  the  varied  table  of  contents 
would  be  sufficient  to  oonvince  the  reader  of 
the  great  interest  of  the  topics  so  pleasantly 
treated  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  ex- 
tract a  few  of  them :  Around  the  House ; 
My  Bees;  What  to  do  with  the  Farm;  A 
Sunny  Frontage ;  Laborers ;  Farm  Buildings ; 
The  Cattle ;  The  Hill  Land ;  The  Farm  Flat ; 
Soiling ;  An  Old  Orchard ;  The  Pears ;  My 
Garden ;  Fine  Tilth  makes  Fme  Crops ;  Seed- 
ing and  Trenching;  How  a  Garden  should 
look;  The  lesser  Fruits;  Grapes;  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Peaches ;  The  Poultry ;  Is  it 
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Profitable  ?  Debit  and  Credit ;  Money-making 
Fanners;  Does  Fanning  Pay?  Agricultural 
Chemistry ;  Isolation  of  Fanners ;  Dickering ; 
The  Bright  Side ;  Place  for  Science ;  iEsthet- 
ics  of  the  Business;  Walks;  Shrubbery; 
Rural  Decoration ;  Flowers ;  yEnvol 

LXTTEBS     TO    THB     JoNESES.       By    TiMOTHT 

TiTCOMBf  Author  of  *  Letters  to  Youne 
People,'  'Gold  Foil,'  'Lessons  in  Life/ 
etc.,  eta  Eighth  edition.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  124  Grand  street,  New  York. 

A  WORK  evincing  strong  practical  common 
sense,  and  acute  discrimination.  Our  author  is 
a  poet,  but  no  mysticism  or  sentimentalism 
disfigures  his  pages ;  he  is  a  dear,  keen  ob- 
server and  analyser  of  human  nature,  lashing 
its  vices,  discerning  its  foibles,  and  reading 
its  subterfuges  and  petty  vanities.  He  says : 
*  The  only  apologies  which  he  offers  for  ap- 
pearing as  a  censor  and  a  teacher,  are  his 
love  of  men,  his  honest  wish  to  do  them  good, 
and  his  sad  consciousness  that  his  nominal 
criticisms  of  others  are  too  often  actual  con- 
demnations of  himself.' 

He  addresses  himself  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Joneses  of  Jonesville,  each  Jones  ad- 
dressed being  a  typal  character  and  such  as 
is  of  fk^quent  occurrence  in  our  midst 
Homely  and  excellent  advice,  appropriate  to 
th^r  faults  and  needs,  is  administered  to  each 
individual  Jones  in  turn,  as  he  falls  under 
the  salutary  but  sharp  scalpel  of  this  keen 
dissector.  There  are  twenty-four  letters,  con- 
sequently twenty-four  studies  from  life,  true 
to  reality  and  detailed  as  a  Dutch  picture. 
We  feel  our  own  faults  and  foibles  bared  be- 
fore us  as  we  read.  While  these  pages  are 
very  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  the 
divine  may  learn  from  them  how  best  m  his 
preaching  to  aim  his  shafts  at  personal  follies, 
and  the  novelist  find  models  for  his  living 
portraitures  and  varied  pictures. 

Thk  Water  Babies:  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land  Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Author  of  *  Two  Years  Ago,'  *  Amyas 
Leigh,'  etc  With  illustrations  by  J.  Noel 
Paten,  B.  S.  A.  Boston:  T.  0.  H.  P. 
Bumham.  New  York:  0.  S.  Felt,  36 
Walker  St,  1864. 

A  LiTELT  tale,  dedicated  to  the  author's 
youngest  son,  and  calculated  to  entertain 
the  elders  who  read  aloud,  as  well  as  the 
children  who  listen.    There  are  in  it  many 


tender  touches,  and  numberiess  aatirio  bkms 
administered  in  lir.  Eingsley's  own  pecoliar 
way. 

Adyentures  or  Dick  Onslow  Among  thk 
Red  Skins.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  H.  O. 
Kingston.  Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co. 
1864. 

Stories  of  the  Western  wilderness,  and  of 
life  among  the  Indians,  are  sure  to  meet  with 
favor  m  the  eyes  of  American  boys,  the  de- 
scendants of  a  race  of  pioneers. 

Mt  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battlk  Field. 
A  Book  for  Boys.  By  *  Carleton.'  Bos- 
ton: TicknorA  Fields,  1864.  For  sale  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  contaiuing  sundry 
items  of  military  information,  and  many 
vivid  descriptions  of  land  and  naval  engage- 
ments during  the  present  war — all  interest- 
ing to  young  people. 

Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary's.  By  the 
author  of  'Rudedge,'  'The  Sutberlands,' 
*  Frank  Warrington,'  etc.  New  York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway,  1864. 

A  BOOK  of  school  life,  intended  not  less 
for  teachers  than  for  the  youdiful  maidens 
whose  various  typal  forms  act,  love,  hate, 
and  suffer  through  its  very  natural  and  in- 
teresting pages. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  Twelve  Books. 
New  York:  Frank  H.  Dodd,  606  Broad- 
way, 1868. 

The  text  is  a  literal  reprint  from  Keight- 
ley's  Library  edition.  Print,  binding,  and 
nze  all  render  the  tasteful  little  book  a  pleas- 
ant form  in  which  to  possess  the  greatest  epic 
in  the  English  tongue. 

The  Game  of  Draughts.  By  Henry  Spayth, 
Author  of  *  American  Draught  Player.' 
Buffalo :  Printed  for  the  Author.  For 
sale  by  Sinclair  Tousey,  New  York. 

This  book  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  checkers,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worid,  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  ever  written.  It  is  said  to  contain  *  ludd 
instructions  for  beginners,  laws  of  the  game, 
diagrams,  the  score  of  364  games,  together 
with  a  series  of  novel,  instructive,  and  inge- 
nious '  critical  positions.' 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON,  AS  SEEN  BY   THE  LIGHT  OF  1868. 


Mb.  Jeffebsoh ,  in  his  lifetime,  un- 
derwent the  extremes  of  abuse  and 
of  adulation.  Daily,  semi-weekly,  or 
weekly  did  Fenno,  Porcupine  Cobbett, 
Dennie,  Coleman,  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral journalists,  not  content  with  pro- 
cUuming  him  an  ambitious,  cunning,  and 
decdtAil  demagogue,  ridicule  his  scien- 
tific theories,  shudder  at  his  iireligion, 
sneer  at  his  courage,  and  allude  coarsely 
to  his  private  morals  in  a  manner  more 
discreditable  to  themselves  than  to 
him ;  crowning  all  their  accusatious  and 
Innuendoes  with  a*  reckless  profusion 
of  epkhet  While  at  the  same  tunes 
and  places  the  whole  company  of  the 
Democratic  press,  led  by  Bache,  Duane, 
Cheetham,  Freneau,  asserted  with  equal 
energy  that  he  was  the  greatest  states- 
man, the  profoundest  philosopher,  the 
yeiy  sun  of  republicanism,  the  abstract 
of  all  that  was  glorious  in  democnw^. 
And  if  Abraham  Bishop,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  compared  him  with  Christ, 
a  great  many  New  Englanders  of  more 
note  than  Hshop,  pronounced  him  the 
man  of  dn,  a  malignant  manifestation 
of  Satan.  On  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  scales  he  was  placed  by  every  man 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  each 
citizen's  modicum  of  sense  and  temper. 
We  say,  every  man— because  in  that 
vou  V. — 9 


war  of  the  Democrats  against  the  Fed- 
eralists, no  one  sought  to  escape  the 
service.  Every  able-tongued  man  was 
ready  to  fight  with  it,  either  for  Jeffer- 
son or  against  him. 

When  Jefferson  passed  away  tri- 
umphant, toleration  set  in.  His  ene- 
mies dropped  him  to  turn  upon  living 
prey.  They  came  to  aoquiesce  in  him, 
and  even  to  quote  him  when  he  served 
their  purpose.  But  the  admiration  of 
his  followers  did  not  abate.  They 
canonized  him  as  the  apostle  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine  they 
professed.  For  many  years  the  utter- 
ances of  the  master  were  conclusive  to 
the  common  men  of  the  party — ^better 
far  than  the  arguments  of  any  living 
leader.  Of  late  we  have  heard  less  of 
him.  The  right  wiog  of  the  democracy 
begin  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
States*  Bights  theory ;  and  with  the 
wrong  wing  his  standing  has  been  m- 
jured  by  the  fJEunous  passage  on  slavery 
in  the '  Notes  on  Virginia.'  The  wrcog 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  are  the 
men  who  cry  out  for  the  ^  Constitution 
as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was ' — a  cry 
full  of  sound  and  often  of  tarj ;  but 
what  does  it  signify  ?  The  fiist  gun 
that  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  shattend 
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the  old  Union.  If  peace  men  and  aboli- 
tionists, secessionists  and  conservatives 
were  to  agree  together  to  restore  the 
old  Union  to  the  $tat/tu  quo  ante  helium^ 
tbey  could  not  do  it.  <  When  an  epoch 
is  finished,'  as  Annand  Carrel  once 
^TTote,  *  the  mould  is  broken,  it  cannot 
be  made  again.'  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  to 
use  them  -wisely  in  a  new  construction. 
An -Indian  neophyte  came  one  day  to 
tiie  mission,  shouting :  ^  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Abraham,  Christ,  John  the  Baptist  t ' 
When  out  of  breath,  the  brethren  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  *  I  mean  a  glass 
of  dder.'  If  the  peac«  party  were  as 
frank  as  the  Indian,  they  would  tell  us 
that  their  cry  signifies  place,  power, 
pelf.  The  prodigal  sons  of  the  South 
are  to  be  lured  back  by  promises  of 
pardon,  indemnification,  niggers  ad 
2$Htwn,  before  they  have  satiated  them- 
selves with  the  husks  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  their  portion,  and  are 
willing  to  confess  that  they  have  sin- 
ned against  heaven  and  against  their 
country.  The  arms  of  the  peace  men 
are  <^n ;  the  best  robe,  the  ring,  the 
fittted  calf  are  ready.  All  that  is  asked 
in  return  is  a  Union  (as  it  was)  of  votes, 
influence,  and  contributions,  to  place 
the  parfy  in  power  and  to  keep  it 
there. 

These  misguided  Democrats  owe  to 
JeffsTBon  the  war  cries  they  shout  and 
the  arms  they  are  using  against  the 
Qovemment.  His  works  are  an  arsenal 
where  these  weapons  of  sedition  are 
arranged  ready  for  use,  bright  and  in 
good  order,  and  none  of  them  as  yet 
superseded  l^  modem  improvements. 
He  first  made  excellent  practice  with 
the  word  '  unconstitutional,'  an  engine 
dangerous  and  terrible  to  the  Adminis- 
tration against  which  it  is  worked; 
and  of  easy  construction,  for  it  can  be 
prepared  out  of  anything  or  nothing. 
Jeffsrson  found  it  very  efiective  in  an- 
noying and  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  campaigns.  But  as  he  fore- 
saw that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
Suprone  Court  of  the  United  States 


would  overpower  this  attack,  he  adapt- 
ed, with  great  ingenuity,  to  party  war- 
fare the  theory  of  States'  Bights,  which 
in  1787  had  nearly  smothered  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  cradle.  This  danger- 
ous contrivance  he  used  vigorously 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  law, 
without  considering  that  his  blows 
were  shaking  the  Union  itself  Mr. 
Calhoun  looked  upon  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  (Jefferson's  own  work)  as 
the  biU  of  rights  of  nullification,  and 
wrote  for  a  copy  of  them  in  1828  to 
use  in  preparing  his  manifesto  of  the 
grievances  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  allude  to  the  triumph  of 
these  doctrines  at  the  South  under  the 
name  of  secession. 

As  JefiSBrson  soon  perceived  that  a 
well-disciplined  band  of  needy  expec- 
tants was  the  only  sure  resort  in  elec- 
tions, he  hit  upon  rotation  in  office  as 
the  cheapest  and  most  stimulating 
method  of  paying  the  regular  soldiers 
of  party  for  their  services  (if  successfbl) 
on  these  critical  occasions.  But  as  a 
wise  general  not  only  prepares  his  at- 
tack, but  carefully  secures  a  retreat  in 
case  his  men  push  too  far  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  Jefferson  suggested  the  plan 
of  an  elective  judiciary,  which  he  fore- 
saw might  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
those  whoso  zeal .  should  outrun  the 
law.  He  even  recommended  rebellion 
in  popular  governments  as  a  political 
safety  valve ;  and  talked  about  Shay's 
War  and  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
the  same  vein  and  almost  the  same 
language  that  was  lately  used  to  the 
rioters  of  New  Tork  by  their  friends 
and  fellow  voters.  And  he  and  his 
followers  shouted  then,  as  their  descend- 
ants shout  now, '  Lib^ly  is  in  danger  I ' 
'The  last  earthly  hope  of  republican 
institutions  resides  in  our  ranks  I' 
Jefferson  is  also  entitied  to  the  credit 
of  naturalizing  in  the  United  States 
the  phrases  of  the  French  Bevolution : 
virtue  of  the  people;  reason  of  the 
people;  natural  rights  of  man,  etc — 
that  Babylonish  dialect,  as  John  Adams 
called  it,  which  in  France  meant  some- 
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flking,  but  in  this  oomitzj  ww  more 
eaot  JefSsnoQ  knew  that  here  all  were 
people^  and  that  no  set  of  men,  whether 
because  of  riches  or  of  poverty,  had 
the  right  to  arrogate  to  themselyeB  this 
difltinction.  But  he  also  knew  that  in 
Sorope  this  distinction  did  exist,  and 
that  the  emigrants  who  were  coming 
m  such  numbers  all  belonged  to  the 
knrer  dass,  there  called  people.  Of 
eoone  these  flattering  phrases  would 
wm  their  ears  and  their  yotes  for  the 
peofde's  ticket  against  an  imaginary 
aristocracy.  Thus  might  be  secured 
an  army  of  obedient  Yoters,  knowing^ 
nothing  but  their  orders,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  pleasing  idea  that 
they  were  the  rulers. 

IRiese  useful  inventions  are  enough 
to  immortalize  any  man.  His  theory, 
tiiat  the  rich  only  should  be  taxed,  as 
an  indirect  form  of  agrarianism,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  for  we  see  it  daily 
carried  out ;  and  his  darling  doctrine, 
that  no  generation  can  bind  its  succes- 
8018,  will  come  to  light  again  and  life 
wheneyer  a  party  may  think  the  repu- 
diation of  our  war  debt  likely  to  be  a 
popular  measure.  Indeed,  there  is 
scaroely  a  form  of  disorganizaticm  and 
of  disorder  which  JeflEerson  does  not 
extract  from  some  elementary  principle 
or  natural  right  We  do  not  mean  to 
aocuse  him  of  doing  wrong  deliberately. 
Jefiferson  was  an  optimist  All  was  for 
the  best—at  least,  all  that  he  did ;  for 
he  was  naturally  predisposed  to  object 
to  any  measure  whidi  did  not  originate 
with  himself  or  had  not  been  submitted 
to  his  judgment  His  elementary  prin- 
ciples were  always  at  his  call.  They 
woe  based  upon  reason:  how  could 
they  be  wrong?  His  mind  grasped 
qvickty  all  upon  the  surflAoethat  suited 
his  purpose ;  deeper  he  did  not  care  to 
go.  In  deddii^  whether  any  political 
doctrine  was  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  natural  reason,  he  generally  judged 
of  it  by  hiB  reason— and  this  varied 
with  his  position,  his  interest,  his  leel- 
ings.  He  foobablywas  not  aware  of 
tile  extent  of  his  mutations ;  his  nund 


was  fixed  <m  the  reMlts  to  be  obtaiaed 
— always  the  same:  the  gratification 
of  his  wishes.  His  was  a  Y ica]>of-Bny 
kind  of  logic.  The  ultimate  results  of 
his  dealings,  as  a£fecting  others  and 
the  nation  at  large,  he  apparently  was 
unable  to  consider,  or  put  them  aside 
for  the  time ;  taking  it  for  granted,  in 
a  careless  way,  that  aU  must  come  w^ 

Thus  as  times  changed,  he  changed 
with  them.  Laws,  measures,  customs, 
men,  that  seemed  UBeM  and  praise- 
worthy when  he  was  a  private  individ- 
ual, appeared  pernicious  and  wicked  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent His  life  and  writings  are  full  of 
self-contradictions,  or  rather  of  self- 
reAitaticms,  for  he  seems  to  forget  that 
he  had  ever  thought  differ^tly.  Men 
of  sense  modify  their  opinions  as  they 
advance  in  years  and  in  wisdom,  but 
veiy  few  men  of  soise  have  held  dia- 
metrically di£Eerent  opinions  on  almdst 
every  important  queeti^m  that  has  come 
before  them. 

Jefferson  satisfied  himself  early  in 
life  that  slavery  was  wrong,  morally 
and  economically.  On  no  sutiject  has 
he  expressed  himself  mcure  decidedly. 
When  a  very  young  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  he  seconded  Ck^nel 
Bland^s  motion  to  extend  the  pretection 
of  the  laws  to  slaves.  Bland  was  treat- 
ed roughly,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
From  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  l(«g 
passage  on  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  was  stricken  out  by 
Ckmgress.  In  1778  he  introduced  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Yirginia.  Two  years  later 
he  wrote  the  well-known  pages  in  the 
^  Notes.'  In  1768  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  a  new  constitution  in  Yirginia ; 
Jefferson  drew  one  up,  and  inserted  an 
article  granting  liberty  to  all  persona 
bom  of  slave  parents  after  the  year 
1800.  From  that  time  his  zeal  began 
to  cooL  He  perceived  that  his  views 
were  unpopular  at  the  South.  The 
*  Notes '  had  been  printed  for  private 
dreulation  only ;  when  Ohftstellux  asked 
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penDoifldon  to  pnbliah  them  in  France, 
Jefferson  conBeated  on  the  condition 
that  all  passives  relating  to  slavery 
should  be  stricken  out*  Although  he 
adopted  so  heartily  the  most  extraya- 
gant  doctrines  of  the  French  Reyolu- 
tion  on  the  natoial  rights  of  mankind, 
among  which  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity certainly  ranked  first,  he  quietly 
ignored  the  claims  of  the  American 
black  to  a  share  in  the  bright  future 
that  was  promised  to  the  human  race. 
The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slayes  came  into  force 
in  1808.  It  was  well  received  by  slave 
owners,  for  it  increased  the  value  of  the 
homemade  ^article.'  Jefferson  could 
safely  approve  of  it.  He  did  so  warm- 
ly. With  that  exception  his  silence  on 
tills  great  question  was  profound  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  power ;  but  he 
had  no  language  too  theatrical  for  lib- 
erty in  the  abstract,  nor  too  violent  for 
deq>ots  who  were  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  with  whose  opi»essions  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  no  con- 
cern whatever.  When  the  debates  on 
the  admission  of  Missouri  brought  up 
this  ever-recurring  question  again  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  Jefferson 
spoke  to  sneer  at  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. The  Federalists  had  found  out 
that  their  cherished  monarchical '  form ' 
would  get  them  no  adherents,  and  so 
were  trying  to  throw  a  new  tub  to  the 
whale  by  appealing  to  the  virtuous  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  He  was  in  £ftvor 
of  making  Missouri  a  Slave  State.  To 
extend  the  area  of  slavery  would  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  slaves  with- 
out adding  one  more  to  their  number, 
and  would  improve  their  chances  for 
emancipation.  It  would  also  relieve  Vir- 
ginia fix>m  the  burden  that  was  weigh- 
ing her  down— slaves  being  rather 
cheaper  there  than  horses — and  would 
enable  her  to  export  her  surplus  crop 
of  negroes ;  perhaps  eventually  to  dis- 

*  But  A  eopy  fell  Inio  the  hand*  of  *  I^«Boh 
bookMller,  who  publlibed  *  wretched  trantUtlon, 
tnd  Jeflbnon  authorized  an  edition  In  London 
ialTSr. 


pose  of  them  alL  This  Hurt  notion,  by 
the  way,  gives  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
Jefierson's  practical  knowledge  of  polit- 
ical economy. 

His  chief  objection  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, when  he  first  saw  it,  was  the 
omission  in  it  of  a  biU  of  rights  provid- 
ing for  the  '  eternal  and  unremitting 
force  of  the  habeas  corpus  act' — and 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When 
Colonel  Burr  was  arrested,  Jefferson, 
who,  by  the  way,  showed  a  want  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  throughout  the 
affair,  was  eager  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  got  a  bill  to  that  effect 
passed  by  one  branch  of  Ck>ngre8s ;  it 
was  lost  in  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  many  fine  things  he  had 
said  on  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  judges  did  not  prevent  him  from 
finding  bitter  fault  with  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  for  not  convicting  Burr.  He 
accused  Marshall  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Federalists  of  complicity  in  Burr's 
conspiracy.  Poor  old  Paine,  then  near 
his  end,  who  was  one  of  Jefferson's 
jackals  of  the  press,  informed  the  Chief- 
Justice,  through  the  PMU  Ai^oer^Uer^ 
that  he  was  *a  suspected  charaotw.' 
When  Jefferson  had  felt  the  pricking 
of  the  Federal  quills,  he  began  to  think 
differently  of  the  fi^om  of  the  press. 
Once,  in  the  safety  of  private  station, 
he  had  got  off  this  antithesis :  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  a  government 
without  newspapers,  and  newspapers 
without  a  government,  he  should  prefer 
the  latter.  But  when  in  his  turn  he 
felt  the  stings  that  previously,  under 
his  management,  had  goaded  even 
Washington  out  of  his  self-control,  Jef- 
ferson could  not  help  saying  that  *  a 
suspension  of  the  press  would  not  more 
completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its 
b^iefits  than  is  done  by  its  abandoned 
prostitution  to  ftlsehood.' 

Before  September,  1701,  Mr.  Jefierson 
thought  that  our  affeirs  were  proceeding 
in  a  train  of  unparalleled  prosp^ty, 
owing  to  the  real  improvements  of  the 
Qovemment,  and  the  unbounded  oon- 
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fidenoe  reposed  in  il  by  the  people. 
Soon  a  jealousy  of  Hamilton  came 
iqpon  him,  and  the  diapleasuie  of  play- 
ing a  second  part:  he  began  to  look 
for  relief  in  the  ranks  of  the  malcon- 
tenta.  He  then  perceiyed  monarchical 
longings  in  the  Administration  party, 
and  prophesied  corruption,  despotism, 
and  a  loss  of  liberty  forever,  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  Constita- 
tion  in  their  way.  Washington  was 
the  Atlas  whose  broad  shoulders  bore 
iq>  the  Federalists.  Bache,  of  the  Au- 
r&roj  with  whom  Jefferson's  word  was 
law,  and  Frenean,  of  the  Ocuette,  who 
had  reoeiyed  torn  Jeflferson  a  clerkship 
in  the  Department  of  State,  accused 
the  General  of  a  desire  to  subvert  the 
Cimstitution :  the  reserve  of  his  man- 
ners was  said  to  proceed  from  an  affec- 
tation of  royalty ;  they  even  ventured 
to  charge  him  with  perverting  the  pub- 
lic money.  Jefferson  refused  to  check 
these  base  attacks,  and  wrote  in  the 
tame  vein  himself  in  the  fEunous  letter 
to  HazzeL  But  after  the  battle  had 
beoi  fought,  he  perceived  that  Wash- 
ii^ton  had  a  hold  stronger  than  party 
feelings  on  the  affections  of  Americans. 
It  would  never  do  to  leave  his  name 
and  £une  in  the  custody  of  Federalists. 
And  so  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  about  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  made  aoy 
diarges  against  General  Washington. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  certain  that 
Washington  did  not  harb<»r  one  prin- 
eq>le  of  Federalism.  He  was  neither 
an  An^oman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a  sep- 
aratist Bache  he  (Jefferson)  knew 
nothing  about;  over  Freneau  he  had 
no  control ;  and  the  Maezei  letter  had 
been  misprinted  and  misinterpreted. 
In  Bfi^be  of  his  hatred  of  ikigland,  and 
his  lean  lest  the  English  <  form '  should 
be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son, in  1788,  had  recommended  the 
SngUsh  form  to  Lafoyette  for  the  use 
of  France.  And  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tkm  fcMT  France,  which  with  him  and 
the  Democrats  was  an  essential  article 
of  the  party  iCaith,  he  took  offence  with 
the  French  Goveniment  because  they 


sided  with  Spain  in  the  dispute  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  proposed  to  Madison  an  al- 
liance with  Englimd  against  France  and 
Spain.  But  Madison  kept  him  steady. 
Six  months  later  he  accused  John  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  abandoned  the  party, 
of  entertaining  the  intolerable  heresy 
of  a  league  with  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson  once  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  the  United  States  should  pos- 
sess a  naval  force.  It  would  be  lees 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  than  an  army, 
and  a  cheaper  and  more  effective  weap- 
on of  offence.  ^  The  sea  is  the  field  <m 
which  we  should  meet  a  European  ene- 
my.' *  We  can  always  have  a  navy  as 
strong  as  the  weaker  nations.'  And  he 
suggested  that  thirty  ships,  carrying 
1,800  guns,  and  manned  by  14,400  men, 
would  be  an  adequate  force.  But  the 
New  Englanders,  those  bitter  Federal- 
ists, loved  the  sea,  lived  by  foreign 
trade,  and  wanted  a  fleet  to  protect 
their  merchantmen.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
views  became  modified.  He  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  naval  service.  He 
condemned  the  use  of  the  navy  by  the 
late  President,  and  wished  to  sell  aU 
the  public  armed  vessels.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  maritime  tastes  of 
the  nation  were  too  strong  for  him,  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  a  land  navy  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  no  navy  at 
all.  Gunboats  were  to  be  hauled  out 
of  the  water,  and  kq)t  in  drydocks 
under  sheds,  in  perfect  preservation. 
A  fleet  of  this  kind  only  needed  a  corps 
of  horse  marines  to  complete  its  effi- 
ciency. The  Federalists  laughed  at  these 
*  mummy  firigates,'  and  sang  in  a  lullaby 
for  Democratic  babes  this  stanza : 

*  In  a  oornfleld,  high  aod  dij. 
Sat  gunboat  Namber  One ; 
Wiggle  waggle  went  ber  tail, 
Pop  went  ber  gun.* 

The  pleasantry  is  feeble;  but  the  inborn 
absurdity  of  this  amphibious  scheme 
was  too  great  even  for  the  Democrats, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  forced,  in  the  teeth 
of  theory,  to  send  a  squadron  against 
the  Borbary  pirates.   He  consoled  him- 
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nlf  by  ordering  the  oommodore  not  to 
orerstep  the  strict  line  of  defence,  and 
to  make  no  captures.  It  was  to  be  a 
display  of  latent  force.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  he  once  doubted  the  expe- 
diency of  encooraging  immigration. 
Bmigrants  firom  absolute  monarchies, 
as  they  all  were,  they  would  either 
bring  with  them  the  principles  of  gov- 
emment  imbibed  in  early  youth,  or  ex- 
change these  for  an  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness. *  It  would  be  a  miracle  were 
they  to  stop  precisely  at  the  point  of 
temperate  liberty.'  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  nation  to  grow  more 
riowly,  and  have  a  more  ^  homogeneous, 
more  peaceable,  and  more  durable  *  gor- 
emment  ?  But  when  it  was  found  at  a 
later  day  that  the  new  comers  placed 
themselves  at  once  in  opposition  to  the 
better  classes  and  yoted  the  Democratic 
ticket  almost  to  a  man,  Jefferson  pro- 
posed that  the  period  of  residence  re- 
quired by  the  naturalization  laws  to 
qualify  a  voter  should  be  shortened. 
He  had  no  objection  to  coercion  before 
1787.  Speaking  of  the  backwardness 
of  some  of  the  colonies  in  paying  their 
quota  of  the  Confederate  expenses,  he 
recommends  sending  a  frigate  to  make 
them  more  punctual.  *  The  States  must 
see  the  rod,  perhaps  some  of  them  must 
be  made  to  feel  it'  His  somersets  of 
opinion  and  conduct  are  endless.  Onoe 
he  talked  of  opening  a  market  in  the 
neighboring  colonies  by  force ;  at  an- 
other time  he  advised  his  countrymen  to 
abandon  the  sea  and  let  other  nations 
carry  for  us;  in  1785  we  find  him  going 
abroad  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties 
with  all  Europe.  He  objected  to  internal 
improvements,  and  he  sanctioned  the 
Cumberland  road.  He  proclaimed  all 
governments  naturally  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  until  he  himself 
became  a  government.  He  made  the 
mission  to  Russia  for  Mr.  Short,  regard- 
less of  repeated  declarations  that  the 
public  business  abroad  cduldbe  done 
better  with  fewer  and  cheaper  ambassa- 
dors. The  unlucky  sedition  law  was 
•0  unconstitutional   in  his  judgment 


that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  •o<m  as 
he  mounted  the  throne,  to  pardon  all 
who  had  been  c<mvicted  under  it  But 
before  he  left  the  White  House  he  at- 
tempted to  put  down  Federal  opposi- 
tion in  the  same  way.  Judges  were 
impeached;  United  States  attorneys 
brought  libel  suits  against  editors,  and 
even  prosecuted  such  men  as  Judge 
Reeve  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  of  Con- 
necticut. It  was  a  pet  doctrine  of  Jef- 
ferson that  one  generation  had  no  right 
to  bind  a  succeeding  one ;  hence  every 
constitution  and  all  laws  should  become 
null  and  every  national  debt  void  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  what- 
ever period  should  be  ascertained  to  be 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  after 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  adhered  to 
this  notion  through  Hfe,  although  Mr. 
Madison,  when  urged  by  him  to  ex- 
pound it,  gently  pointed  out  its  absurd- 
ity. When  the  news  of  the  massacres 
of  September  reached  the  United 
States  at  an  unfortunate  moment  fer 
the  Francoman  party,  Jefferson  foigot 
this  elementaiy  principle  and  his  logic. 
He  professed  that  he  deplored  the 
bloody  fete  of  the  victims  as  much  as 
any  man,  but  they  had  perished  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations,  and  that 
thought  consoled  him.  Finally,  the 
man  who  had  announced  in  a  public 
address,  that  he  considered  it  a  moral 
duty  never  to  subscribe  to  a  lottery, 
nor  to  engage  in  a  g^ame  of  chance,  pe- 
titioned the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for 
permission  to  dispose  of  his  house  and 
lands  in  a  raffle,  and  in  his  manorial 
recapitulated  his  services  to  the  country 
to  strengthen  his  claim  upon  their  in- 
dulgence. 

JefEerson  professed  great  feitii  in  hu- 
man nature ;  but  he  meant  the  human 
nature  of  tiie  uneducated  and  the  poor. 
S[ings,  rulers,  nobles,  rich  persons,  and 
generally  all  of  the  party  opposed  to 
him,  were  hopelessly  wrong.  The  er* 
rors  of  the  people,  when  they  commit* 
ted  any,  were  aooideDtal  and  mmnen- 
tary ;  but  in  the  other  class,  th^  were 
proofe  of  an  ineradicable  perrsraity. 
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BSb  iUih  in  human  roason  as  tke  only 
power  ioT  good  govammcnt  must  haye 
been  sliaken  by  the  studentB  of  his  nni- 
▼eraiQr  in  Virginia.  Their  lawless  con- 
doct  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  time 
had  hardly  yet  oome  when  the  old  and 
Tiilgar  method  of  authority  and  force 
eo«dd  be  dispensed  inth.  The  Uniyer* 
Btj  of  Yirginia  was  a  iiaTorite  project 
of  JefiEerBon  and  an  honorable  memorial 
oi  bis  lore  of  edncation  and  of  letters. 
Although  it  may  be  considered  a  fiul- 
me,  it  has  failed  firom  no  &alt  of  his. 
But  we  may  judge  of  the  real  extent  of 
JeffiBnon'ft  toleration,  when  we  read  in 
a  letter  written  abont  this  nniyendty: 
*In  the  selection  of  our  law  professor 
we  most  be  rigorously  attentiye  to  his 
political  principles.' 

It  IS  easy  to  know  what  would  be 
Jefferson's  position  if  by  some  miracle 
of  nature  he  were  Hying  in  these  times. 
If  at  the  South,  he  would  be  a  man  of 
brare  words — showing  it  to  be  a  nat- 
ural right  of  the  white  man  to  own  and 
to  (diastise  his  negro— and  preying,  from 
elementary  principles,  that  slayery  is 
the  result  of  the  supremacy  of  reason 
and  the  comer  stone  of  ciyilized  society. 
Had  the  adyantagee  of  the  North  led 
him  to  desert  Monticdlo  for  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  he  would  haye  oppoeed 
the  Administration,  acting  and  talking 
mndi  like  a  certain  hi^  ofSdal,  *  let- 
ting I  dare  not  wait  xspon  I  would ' — 
for  Jefiferson  was  not  a  bold  man,  was 
master  of  the  art  of  insinuating  his 
c^iinions  instead  of  stating  them  man- 
folly,  and  neyer  adyanced  so  for  as  to 
make  retreat  impoedUe. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  nothing 
great  nor  eyen  imposing  in  Jeffsrson's 
mental  nor  in  his  moral  qualities.  He 
ezprened  himself  well  in  conyersation 
and  on  p^>er,  although  a  little  peda- 
gogical in  manner,  and  too  much  giyen 
to  ^tiiet  in  style.  The  literary  claims 
of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependoice  cannot  be  passed  oyer 
Hgfatty.  His  mind  was  actiye;  catch- 
hig  quickly  the  outlines  of  a  subject^ 
he  jumped  at  tiie  concfauion  whidi 


pleased  his  foncy,  without  looking  be* 
neath  the  sorfoce.*  He  was  curious  in 
all  matters  (^  art)  Utsrature,  and  sdenoe, 
but  his  curiosity  was  easily  appeased. 
He  rayes  about  Ossian,  gaees  for  hours 
on  the  Maison  Cairto  at  Nismes,  writes 
totters  to  Paine  on  arcs  and  catenaries, 
busies  himself  with  yocabularies,  natu- 
ral history,  geology,  discourses  magis- 
terially about  Newton  and  Layoiaiw, 
and  studies  nothing  thoroughly.  One 
can  see  by.  the  way  in  which  he  handles 
his  technical  terms  that  he  does  jiot 
know  the  use  of  them.  Hewasasmat- 
terer  of  that  most  dangerous  kind,  who 
foel  certain  they  haye  arriyed  at  truth, 
like  so  many  other  children  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  reacted  the  past 
with  disdain,  but  was  blindly  credulous 
of  the  foture ;  and  was  ready  to  emhreoe 
an  absurdity  if  it  came  in  a  new  and 
scientific  shape.  ,  The  marquises  and 
abb^he  met  in  France  had  dreamed 
oyer  elementary  priaciples  of  society 
and  goyemment,  until  they  had  lost 
themselyes  in  wandering  mazes  like 
Milton's  speculatiye  and  erring  angels. 
He  belieyed  that  those  gay  philemtphm 
had  discoyered  the  magical  stone  of 
social  science,  and  that  misery  and  sin 
would  be  transmuted  into  yirtue  and 
happiness,  tb  was  only  necessaiy  to 
kill  all  the  kings  and  to  confide  in  the 
reason  and  yirtue  of  the  people,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  The  scenes  of  1780 
stimulated  Jeffesson's  natural  tendency 
beyond  the  bounds  of  oonmum  sense. 
He  asserted  that  Indians  without  a 
goyemment  were  better  off  than  Euro- 
peans with  one,  and  that  half  the  world 
a  desert  with  only  an  Adam  and 
Bye  left  in  each  country  to  rq>opulate 
it  would  be  an  improyement  in  the 
condition  of  Europe.  He  became  a 
bigot  of  liberalism.    Luckily  he  had 

*  A  cutne  wu  ereeted  to  Bnfflm  with  the  In* 
■ortptloii : 

NATUMAM  AMFLaOTITVm  OMVBM. 

Some  Boeptio  wiote  nndeniaath : 

Qm  TEOP  IMBBAflSI,  M AL  ilUOVT  } 

a  Baying  which  we  do  not  care  to  Urandate,  hvl 
which  la  too  good  a  description  of  JefferNO** 
Mtontlllo  aoqulrtmonta  to  bo  omitted. 
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bk  Amfiiican  blood  and  practical  edii- 
oatioii  to  restrain  him,  orbemiglit  haya 
been  as  foolish  as  Brissot  and  as  rabid 
as  Marat.  As  it  was,  he  could  not  help 
peroeiying  in  his  cahner  moments  that 
this  new  path  to  the  giorioos  ftttnre 
which  the  phUoiaphM  were  pointing  out 
to  their  countrymen,  had  been  for 
many  years  in  America  the  well-wom 
high  road  of  the  nation* 

On  most  subjects,  Jefferson's  opinions 
were  dictated  by  his  feelings.  Hetakes 
•0  little  pains  to  conceal  this  weakness, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  he  was 
aware  of  it.  Oontradiction  he  could 
not  bear.  Opposition  of  any  kind  pro- 
duced a  bitter  feeling.  Vanity,  latent 
perhaps,  but  acrid,  corroded  his  judg- 
ment of  his  adyersaries.  In  PVance 
QoTemeur  Morris  remarked  that  he 
was  too  fond  of  calling  fools  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  him;  a  sure  sign 
of  want  of  strength.  Great  minds  are 
e»entially  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  They  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
err.  There  was  a  good  deal,  too,  of  the 
Pharisee  about  Jefferson.  *  He  was  of 
no  party,  nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  par- 
ties. If  he  could  not  go  to  heayen  but 
with  a  party,  he  would  not  go  there  at 
alL'  But  he  thsnked  God  he  was  not 
as  the  Federalists  were:  Anglomen, 
monarchists,  woricers  of  corruption  I 
nor  eyen  as  this  Washington  t  He 
boasted,  too,  that  he  had  neyer  written 
a  line  for  the  public  press ;  his  melhod 
was  to  suggest  his  yiews  to  others,  and 
employ  them  to  put  them  into  print 

OareM  not  to  qpeak  out  too  boldly 
when  it  was  not  altogether  safe  to  do 
so,  and  wanting  rather  in  moral  cour- 
age, he  was  a  perseyering  man,  pursu- 
ing his  plans  with  the  eagerness  of 
women,  who  always  haye  a  thousand 
exeellent  reasons,  howeyer  illogical  and 
inconsistent  they  may  be,  for  doing  as 
they  please — ^and  like  women,  he  was 
not  oyer  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he 
employed  to  reach  his  object 

The  same  enyious  yanity  and  inabili- 
ty to  redst  his  feelings  which  warped 
his  judgment  into  so  many  contradic- 


tions, led  him  into  aotiioiis  that  haifa 
damaged  his  character  as  agentkniaiL 
For  instance,  his  behayior  to  Washing* 
ton.  When  a  monber  of  Washington's 
cabinet,  protesting  the  warmest  Mend- 
ship  to  him,  his  confidential  adyiser  by 
yirtue  of  the  office  he  held,  he  pennit> 
ted,  not  to  say  encouraged,  those  at- 
tacks in  Freneau's  paper  which  were 
outrages  on  common  decency.  His  in- 
timacy with  the  President  enabled  him 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  blows. 
He  noticed,  with  the  cool  precision  of 
an  experimental  obseryer,  the  symptoms 
of  pain  and  annoyance  which  Washing* 
ton  could  not  always  conceal  Freoeau 
was  Jefferson's  derk;  a  word  would 
haye  stopped  him.  ^  But  I  will  not  do 
it,'  Jefferson  says ; '  his  paper  has  sayed 
our  Constitution,  which  was  galloping 
forth  into  monutdiy.'  Jefierson's  un- 
derhand attack  upon  Yice-Preddent 
Adams,  in  the  note  ho  wrote  by  way 
of  prefece  to  the  American  publisher 
of  Paine's  '  Bights  of  Man,'  is  a^domea- 
tic  treachery  of  the  same  kind,  though 
yery  much  less  in  d^pree.  That  note 
might  haye  been  written  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  practice  of  committing  to 
paper  Hamilton's  sayings  in  the  free- 
dom of  after-dinner  conyersation — a 
time  when  open-hearted  men  are  apt  to 
forget  that  there  may  be  a  Judas  at 
table — and  of  saying  them  up  to  be 
used  against  him  in  the  fhture?  Jeffsr- 
son  explains  away  these  and  other  du- 
bious passages  in  his  life  with  great 
ingenuity.  He  had  to  make  such  ex- 
planations too  often.  An  apology  im- 
plies a  mistake,  wilftd  or  accidental. 
Too  many  indicate,  to  say  the  least,  a 
lack  of  discretion.  What  a  diflbrenca 
between  these  explanations,  eyasions, 
excuses,  denials,  and  the  nu^estic  man- 
liness of  Washington,  who  neyer  did  or 
wrote  or  said  anything  which  he  hesi- 
tated to  ayow  openly  and  without  qual- 
ification t 

Anotiier  diashnilarity  between  these 
two  worth  heeding,  is  Jefierson's  want 
of  that  thrift  which  produces  indfijpea- 
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deaoe,  oomfor^  and  lelf-fQspect.  He 
fired  beyond  Mb  meaiui,  and  died  liter- 
ft]^  a  beggar. 

Jeffi»8on  was  defident  in  that  happy 
oombination  of  courage,  energy,  judg- 
ment, and  probity,  which  mankind  call 
diaiacter,  for  want  of  a  more  dietinct- 
Ito  word — but  which,  in  fact,  in  its 
highest  expression,  is  genius  on  the 
moral  side.  It  commands  the  respect 
of  mankind  more  than  the  most  bril- 
liant £iculties  —  and  it  aoeompHahes 
more.  We  have  only  to  look  at  Wash- 
ington's life  to  see  what  can  be  done 
bya 

When  €k>Temor  of  Virginia  during 
the  Rerolutionary  War,  Jefferson  show- 
ed a  want  of  spirit  and  of  action ;  the 
same  deficiency  was  more  painlhlly  con- 
spicuous in  his  dealings  with  the  Bar- 
biury  pirates  and  in  the  afiBdr  of  the 
Leopard  and  Chesapeake.  The  insults 
and  spoliations  of  the  Bnglish  and 
French  under  the  orders  in  council  and 
the  Berlin  and  IClan  decrees  were  borne 
with  equal  meekness.  He  was  for  peace 
at  all  haaiTds,  and  economy  at  any 
price.  When  at  last  he  found  he  had 
exhausted  his  foyorite  method,  and 
that  neither  *  time,  reason,  justice,  nor 
a  truer  sense  of  their  own  interests' 
produced  any  eflEect  upon  the  obstinate 
aggressors,  he  could  desire  no  better 
means  of  checking  their  depredadons 
upon  our  trade  than  to  order  our  mer- 
chants to  lay  up  their  ships  and  shut 
up  their  shops.  It  was  a  Japanese 
stroke  of  policy — to  revenge  an  insult 
by  disembowelling  oneself — hari  kari. 
applied  to  a  nation. 

His  was  indeed  a  brilliant  theory  of 
goyemment,  if  we  take  him  at  his 
word.  At  home,  freedom  was  to  be  in- 
vigorated by  occasional  rebellions,  not 
to  be  put  down  too  sharply,  for  fear  of 
discouraging  the  people — the  tree  of 
liberty  was  to  be  watered  with  blood. 
A  broad,  custom-house  regulations  would 
keep  the  peace  of  the'  seas.  Em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  must  bring 
France  and  England  to  their  good  be- 
havior. 


Mr.  Jefferaon  had  his  political  pana- 
cea :  all  disorders  would  infiUlibly  be 
cured  by  it.  He  puffed  it  in  his  jour- 
nals and  extolled  its  virtues  in  his  state 
papers.  He  congratulated  his  country- 
men upon  his  election ;  he  called  it  the 
revolution  of  1800.  Now  at  length 
they  could  try  the  panacea.  What 
wonders  did  it  work  ?  The  Federalists 
can  point  to  the  results  of  their  twelve 
years  of  power :  credit  created  out  of 
bankruptcy ;  prosperity  out  of  union ; 
a  great  nation  made  out  of  thirteen 
small  ones— an  achievement  for  beyond 
that  Themistocles  could  boast  o£  Jef* 
foncm  added  the  Louidana  Territory  to 
the  Union ;  but  this,  the  only  solid  re- 
sult of  his  Administration,  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  principles.  Did 
he  render  any  other  service  to  the 
country?  We  know  of  none.  His 
^  Quaker '  theories  and  ^  terrapin '  policy 
increased  the  contempt  of  our  enemies, 
cost  the  nation  millions  of  money  to  no 
purpose,  and  made  the  war  of  1812  in- 
evitable. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Jefferson  was 
a  monster  of  party  tactics  and  strategy. 
He  knew  well  how  to  get  up  a  cry,  to 
excite  the  odium  mdgare  against  his  an- 
tagonists, to  play  skilfolly  upon  the 
class  feeling  of  poor  against  rich,  and 
to  turn  to  profit  every  popular  weak- 
ness and  meanness.  He  drilled  and 
organized  his  followers,  and  led  them 
well  disciplined  to  victory.  But  on  the 
grander  field  of  statesmanship  he  was 
wanting.  He  was  what  Bonaparte 
called  an  ideologist  A  principle,  how- 
ever true,  may  fail  in  its  application, 
because  other  principles,  equaUy  true, 
may  then  come  into  action  and  vitiate 
the  result.  These  collateral  principles 
Jefferson  never  deigned  to  consider. 
He  had  no  conception  of  expediency, 
of  which  a  wise  statesman  never  loses 
sight.  Results  he  thought  must  be 
advantageous,  provided  processes  were 
according  to  his  principles.  His  olject 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  govern- 
ment after  his  theories  than  a  good 
government.    And  in  this  respect  he 
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is  the  type  of  the  impracticable  and 
mischief-making  class  of  reformers  na- 
meroos  in  this  country. 

Jefferson  seems  to  haye  been  tmable 
to  grasp  the  real  political  character  of 
tiie  American  people,  the  path  they 
were  destined  to  tread,  the  shape  thdr 
institutions  must  necessarily  take.  He 
was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  liber- 
ty was  in  danger,  and  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  republic  into 
a  monarchy,  perhaps  a  despotism.  This 
delirious  fancy  b^et  him  by  day  and 
was  a  terror  by  night  He  was  haunted 
by  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown. 
Hamilton  and  Adams  were  writing  and 
planning  to  place  it  upon  somebody's 
head.  Federalist  senators,  congress- 
men, Reyolutionary  soldiers,  were  trans- 
formed into  monarchists  and  Anglomcn. 
Grave  judges  appeared  to  his  distem- 
pered vision  in  the  guise  of  court  law- 
yers and  would-be  ambassadors.  The 
Cincinnati  lowered  over  the  Constitu- 
tion eternally.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  the  stronghold 
in  which  the  principle  of  tyrannical 
power,  elsewhere  only  militant,  was 
triumphant.  Hamilton's  funding  sys- 
tem was  a  scheme  to  corrupt  the  coun- 
try. Even  the  stately  form  of  Washing- 
ton rose  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
Samson  shorn  by  the  harlot  England. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jefferson  per- 
sisted in  his  delusion  to  the  end.  A 
man  in  his  position  ought  to  have  seen 
that  in  spite  of  the  old  connection  with 
the  British  crown,  the  States  were  and 
always  had  been  essentially  republican 
in  feelings,  manners,  and  forms.  No- 
where in  the  world  had  local  self-gov- 


ernment been  carried  to  such  extent 
and  perfection.  To  build  up  a  mon- 
archy out  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
impracticable.  Washington,  more  dear 
'  sighted,  said  that  any  government  but 
a  republic  was  impossible :  there  were 
not  ten  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  were  worth  attention  who  en- 
tertained the  thought  of  a  monarchy. 
In  his  judgment  the  danger  lay  in  the 
other  direction.  The  weakness  of  the 
Government,  not  its  strengtii,  might 
lead  to  despotism  through  license  and 
anarchy.  He  desired  to  keep  the  rising 
tide  of  democracy  within  bounds  by 
every  legitimate  barrier  that  could  be 
erected,  lest  it  should  overflow  the 
country  and  swe^  away  all  govern- 
ment. Jefferson  was  for  tiirowing  open 
the  floodgates  to  admit  it.  He  thought 
himself  justifled  in  combating  the 
monarchists  of  his  haUucinationB  by 
every  means,  however  illegal  and  un- 
constitutionaL  Washington  warned 
him  and  his  followers  that  they  were 
^  systematically  pursuing  measures 
which  must  eventually  dissolve  the 
Union  or  produce  coercion.'  Jefferson, 
deaf  to  the  admonition,  pressed  on, 
and,  like  Diomede  at  the  sipge  of  Troy, 
wounded  a  divinity  when  he  thought 
he  was  contending  only  with  fellow 
men.  With  his  Kentucky  Resolutions 
he  gave  the  flrst  stab  to  tiie  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  What  were  Burr's 
childish  schemes,  which  would  have 
fitUen  to  the  ground  from  their  own 
weakness,  compared  with  that  ?  From 
Jeflbrson  tiirough  Calhoun  to  Jeffinrson 
Davis  the  diabolic  succession  of  con- 
q>irators  is  complete. 
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It  has  become  the  foshion  to  sneer 
•t  the  Long  Parliament;  but  for  all 
this  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  aa- 
semblage  rendered  services  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  state.  Extreme 
old  age  forms  at  all  times  an  object  of 
pity,  and,  with  the  thoughtless  and  in- 
considerate, it  is  but  too  often  an  object 
of  lidicnle  and  contempt.  Many  a 
great  man  has,  ere  now,  sorviyed  to 
reach  this  sad  stoge  in  his  career ;  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
^Unions  deeds  of  his  prime  are  to  be 
^ored  or  forgotten.  As  it  has  been 
with  the  distingolAhed  warrior  or  states- 
man or  author,  so  it  is  with  the  Long 
Pariiament.  England  owes  it  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  on  many  accounts, 
but  the  one  with  which  we  haye  more 
especially  to  do  on  the  present  «cca- 
sion  is,  that  with  it  originated  the  cus- 
tom of  making  public  proceedings  in 
Pailiament.  By  this  act  was  the  su- 
premacy of  the  people  oyer  the  Parlia- 
ment acknowledged,  for  the  yery  publi- 
cation of  its  transactions  was  an  appeal 
to  tiie  people  for  f^proyal  and  support 
Tliis  printed  record  of  parliamentary 
^birs  came  out  in  1641,  and  was  en- 
titled The  IHunuU  Occurrences^  &r  DaXl/y 
Proceedings  of  lath  Houses  in  this  great 
and  happy  ParUamewt^from  the  M  of 
No^mber^  1640,  to  the  Zd  of  Ncsember^ 
1641.  The  speeches  deliyered  fix>m 
tiie  first  date  down  to  the  following 
June  w^«  also  published  in  two  yol- 
umas,  and  in  164d  weekly  instalmoits 
appeared  under  various  titles,  such  as 
The  Beads  of  dtt  the  Proceedings  of  loth 
Bfuses  of  ParUament-'Account  of  Pro- 
eeedings  of  loth  Houses  of  Parliament — 
A  peffeet  IHumdl  of  the  Passages  in 
ParUammt,  etc.,  etc.  There  was  no  re- 
porter's gallery  in  those  days,  and  the 
Parliament  only  printed  ishat  they 
pleased;  still  this  was  a  step  in  the 


light  direction.  After  Parliaments  oc< 
casionally  evinced  bitter  hostility  to- 
ward the  press,  but  that  which  boasted 
Sawyer  Lenthal  for  its  speaker  was  its 
Mend  (at  all  eyents,  at  first,  though 
afterward,  as  we  shidl  notice  by  and 
by,  it  displayed  some  animosity  against 
its  eaalj  protegS),  and  firom  this  meagre 
beginning  took  its  rise  thatwhidi  is 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant domestic  functions  of  the  press  at 
the  present  day. 

The  abolition  of  the  great  bugbear 
and  tyrant  of  printers—that  infamous 
mockery  of  a  legal  tribunal,  the  Star 
Chamber— was  another  gigantic  ob- 
stacle cleared  away  fh>m  the  path  of 
journalism.  The  Nnoes  Boohes^  which, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  had  already 
become  abundant,  now  issued  forth  in 
swarms.  They  treated  de  rebus  ommbus 
et  gtdbusdam  aJMs,  Most  of  them  were 
political  or  polemical  pamphlets,  and 
boasted  extraordinary  titles.  There  is 
a  splendid  collection  of  these  in  the 
British  Museum,  collected  by  the  Key. 
W.  Thomason,  and  presented  to  the 
nation  by  King  Gteorge  m.  We  will 
mention  a  few  of  them.  A  controyersial 
religious  tract  rejoices  in  the  title  of 
A  fresh  Ut  of  Mutton  for  those  fleshy- 
minded  Oamdbals  that  cannot  endure 
Pottage.  A  political  skit  upon  Prince 
Rupert  is  styled  An  exact  Description 
of  Prince  Bwperffs  malignant  She-MonJhey, 
a  great  Ddinguent^  and  has  a  comical 
woodcut  upon  the  title  page  of  the 
animal,  in  a  cap  and  petticoat  and  with 
a  sword  by  its  side.  This  pamphlet  is 
printed  i>artly  in  ordinary  modem  type 
and  partly  in  black  letter.  Another 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  dialogue  is 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  the  laws, 
especially  at  one  of  the  infiunous 
*  comptoirs '  of  the  time.  It  is  called 
WcnderfuU  Btrange  Newes  from  Wood 
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Street  Cauatcr-^et  not  ee  Strange  a» 
True,  leing  proved  hy  lamerUabU  Expo- 
rieneey  the  relation  of  which 
*  Will  make  you  Itngh,  'twill  make  you  cry ; 
'Twill  make  you  mad»  'twill  make  you  try.' 
Another  is  Ifewes^  true  Nevm^  laudable 
Jfeieee^  OiUe  Newee^  Oountris  Ifeteeiy  the 
WoridieMadorUis  aMdd  World,my 
Maden,  eepeeiaUy  in  the  Antipodee,  them 
Thinge aire  eometo pane.  This  is  a  satiri- 
cal description  of  manners  and  costoms 
on  *  the  other  side  of  the  world,'  the 
writer  asserting  that  in  those  regions 
everything  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  takes  place  among  ns,  so  that 
there  beggars  ride  in  carriages  and  are 
highly  esteemed,  men  of  title  are  of  no 
account,  lawyers  take  no  fees,  and 
baillfb  decline  to  arrest  debtors,  etc.,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  yery  quaint  woodcut  of 
the  world  and  the  heavens,  the  four 
winds,  etc.,  with  an  astrologer  and 
other  persons  looking  at  them.  Very 
many  of  these  pamphlets  are  actual  re- 
lations of  occurrences  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  we  find,  Vtetorioue  Newee 
from  Waterford;  The  joyfuOeet  Newee 
from  HuU  that  ecer  came  to  London  of 
the  Proeeedinge  of  the  Eofrl  <f  Warwck?$ 
Bhippe;  The  heU  and  happiest  Newee 
from  Irdandyfrom  the  Army  Itfore  Kil- 
dare  ;  Neutee  from  Blackheath  concerning 
the  Meeting  of  the  EenHeh  Men ;  Bhoceed- 
ing  joyftilX  Newee  from  EoUand;  The 
hut  Newee  that  ever  wu  Printed^  consists 
of^  1.  Prince  BfuperCe  Beeolution  to  hee 
ifone  to  hie  Mother^  who  hath  e«nt  for 
him ;  2.  .Bm  MajestAie  royaU  Intentione 
declared  to  joyne  with  the  Parliament  in 
a  treaty  of  Peace;  a  The  PaHicukm 
ff  the  Mgh  Court  of  Parliament  drawn 
up  tode  $ent  to  his  Majeety  for  Peace; 
4.  Ihrectiom  from  the  Lorde  and  Oom- 
mone  directed  to  the  Commanders  for  the 
ordering  of  the  Army.  One  quaint  title 
presents  a  very  odd  association :  Ifewes 
from  Edi  and  Bome  and  the  Innes  if 
Court,  The  contending  parties  appear 
to  have  suited  their  titles  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Ifewes  they  chronicled  ac- 
cordingly as  it  affected  their  interests. 


Thus,  while  many  pamphlets  bore  the 
titles  of  OloriouSy  Joyful^  yietorious^  etc, 
others  were  dubbed  Eornhle  Newes^ 
Terrible  Newes^  and  so  forth.  By  fax 
the  greater  number  of  these  were  issued 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Parliament ;  but 
the  BoyaHsts  were  by  no  means  idle, 
and  the  king  carried  about  a  trayelling 
printing  press,  as  is  eridenoed  by  sev- 
eral  proclamations,  manifestoes,  etc, 
issued  at  Oxford,  Worcester,  York,  and 
other  places,  sometimes  in  ordinary 
type,  sometimes  in  black  letter,  by 
*  Robert  Barker,  his  Mijestie's  Printer.' 
All  the  emanations  of  the  press  were 
not,  howerer,  mere  isolated  pamphlets, 
but  there  was  a  large  crop  of  periodi- 
cals, such  as  The  KingdomU  WeMy  If^ 
teUigenoer — The  Boydl  DiumaUy  etc 
About  this  time  the  name  Mereuriue 
began  to  be  very  fineely  adopted  for 
these  periodicals.  It  had  been  already, 
for  a  long  time,  assumed  as  a  nom  de 
plume  by  writers  and  printers,  but  the 
title  was  now  assigned  to  the  publica- 
tions themselyes.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  Mereuriue  AuUouSj  a  scur- 
rilous print  in  the  interest  of  the  court 
party — as  its  name  imports-— which 
fint  appeared  in  1642.  Others  were 
entitled  respectiyely  Mereurius  Britat^ 
nims  —  Merewrius  Anti-Britannieui  — 
Mereurius  FumigosuSj  a  Smoahing  Noc- 
turnal—  Mereurius  Pragmatious-^  Mer- 
eurius Anti '  Pragmatieus  —  Mereuriue 
Mereuriorum  Stuitissimus — Mereuriue 
Insanus  Insanissimus — Mereurius  Die^ 
Micus  —  Mereurius  Mastia^  faitl^uHy 
lashing  aU  Scouts^  MereurieSy  PostSy  Spyes^ 
and  others — Mereurius  Badamanthus^  the 
Chirf  Judge  of  EeO^  his  dreuits  through 
aU  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Bngtand^^kCy 
etc  Other  newqMpers  bore  such  quaint 
titles  as  the  following:  The  Dutch  Bpye 
—The  ScoU  Bovo—The  Parlimnent  KUe 
--The  Secret  Owle-^-The  Parliament 
Screech  Owie^  and  other  ornithological 
monstrosities.  Party  spirit  ran  high, 
and  the  contending  scribes  carried  on 
a  most  foul  and  sayage  warfare,  and 
demolished  their  adversaries,  both  po- 
litical and  Hterazy,  without  the  slight- 
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ert  compunction  or  mercy.  Some  of 
these  brochures  were  solely  directed 
against  the  utterances  of  one  particular 
liral  scribe,  as  is  shown  by  one  or  two 
of  ike  titles  aboye  quoted.  Doctor 
Johnson  says: 

*  When  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  anti^nist,  who  by  this 
stratagem  conTeyed  ms  notions  to  those 
who  would  not  nave  receiyed  him  had 
he  not  worn  the  appeaiance  of  a  Mend.' 

According  to  Mr.  Nichols'  the  print- 
er's list,  there  were  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  ffly  of  these  Mereuriea 
and  IfewM  Booket  published  between 
1648  and  1665,  a  list  that  would  no 
doiri>t  be  largely  swollen  could  the 
titles  of  all  that  haye  perished  and  left 
no  trace  behind  be  ascertained.  These 
MarcuriM  appeared  at  different  inter- 
yals,  but  none  oftener  than  three  times 
a  wedc,  and  their  price  was  generally 
one  penny,  but  sometimes  twopence. 

Many  of  the  writers  were  nothing 
but  yenal  hirelings,  and  changed  sides 
readily  enough  when  their  own  priyate 
interests  seemed  to  render  it  desirable. 
One  iji  the  most  famous— or  inflEimous, 
according  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  who 
describes  him  as  ^  a  most  seditious,  mu- 
table, and  railing  writer,  siding  with 
the  rout  and  scum  of  the  people,  mak- 
ing them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at 
all  that  was  noble,'  etc. — ^was  March- 
mont  Nedham.  In  1648  he  brought 
out  the  M$rcuriiu  BrUannieus,  one  of 
the  ablest  periodicals  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary side,  whateyer  honest  old  An- 
thony may  say  to  the  contrary.  But 
being  imprisoned  for  libel,  he  thought 
it  best  to  change  his  politics,  and  for 
two  years  appeared  as  an  ultra-yirulent 
Royalist  partisan  in  the  Merenriui 
Pragmaticus,  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  howeyer,  he  returned 
to  his  old  party,  and  adyocated  their 
canae  in  the  Mer&uriui  JPoUtietu^  which 
poiported  to  be  published  *  in  defence 
of  the  commonwealth  and  for  informa- 
tion of  the  people.'  After  some  years 
he  fell  into  temporary  disgrace,  but 
was  soon  zeceiyed  again  into  fayor  by 


the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed 
a  yote  in  August,  1659, '  that  March- 
mont  Nedham,  gentleman,  be  and  here- 
by is  restored  to  be  writer  of  the  Fulh 
Udb  IntdUgmee  as  formeriy.'  At  the 
Bestoration  he  was  discharged  from 
his  ofiElce,  but  contriyed  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  party  in  power,  and, 
true  to  his  instincts,  changed  his  polit- 
ical creed  once  more  for  that  of  the 
winning  side,  but  without  succeeding 
in  being  reinstated  in  his  old  post 
The  other  most  noteworthy  writers  of 
Msreuriei  were  John  Birkenhead,  author 
of  the  Mercuriui  AulieuB^  Peter  Heylin, 
Bruno  Ryyes — all  parsons— and  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  author  of  the 
Mercurius  AquaHcus. 

Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  smaU 
ixx  the  writers  of  these  Merctme$f  noth- 
ing too  exalted  or  too  mean.  Nothing 
was  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  the  most  pri- 
yate afGdrs  were  dragged  into  the  po> 
litical  arena,  and  fiunily  and  domestic 
matters,  that  had  nothing  whateyer  to 
do  with  public  life,  were  paraded  be- 
fore the  world.  Bitter  personalities 
and  inyectiye  seem  to  be  inseparable 
concomitants  of  the  early  stage  of  jour- 
nalism in  all  countries.  This  was  the 
case  in  France  and  Germany ;  it  is  the 
case  in  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
That  it  was  the  case  in  America,  let  the 
following  extract  from  Franklin's  pri- 
yate correspondence  testify : 

^The  inconsistency  that  strikes  me 
the  most  is  that  between  the  name  of 
your  city,  Philadelphia,  and  the  spirit 
of  rancor^  malice,  and  hatred  that 
breathes  m  the  newspapers.  For  I 
learn  from  those  paj^ers  that  your  State 
is  diyided  into  parties,  that  each  party 
ascribes  all  the  public  operations  of  the 
other  to  yidous  motiyes,  that  they  do 
not  eyen  suspect  one  another  of  the 
smallest  de^ee  of  honesty,  that  the 
anti-Fcderausts  are  such  merely  fh>m 
the  fear  of  losing  power,  places,  or 
emoluments,  which  they  haye  in  posses- 
sion or  expectation ;  that  the  Federal- 
ists are  a  set  of  conspirators,  who  aim 
at  establishing  a  tyranny  oyer  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  their  countiy- 
men,  and  who  liye  in  splendor  on  the 
plunder  of  the  people.    I  learn,  too, 
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Chat  your  jiudoef  of  the  peace,  tfaoo^ 
chosen  by  their  neighbors,  make  a  yilr 
lanoua  tnide  of  their  offices,  and  pro- 
mote discord  to  augment  fees,  and  fleece 
liieir  electors ;  and  that  this  wonld  not  be 
BMnded  were  the  choioe  in  the  Ezecntive 
Council,  who,  with  interested  or  party 
aims,  are  continually  maldng  as  improp- 
er appointments,  witness  a  ^  petty  fiddler, 
sycophant,  and  sconndrel'  appointea 
Judge  of  the  admiralty,  an  *  old  wo- 
man and  fomentor  of  sedition '  to  be 
another  of  the  judges,  and  *  a  Jeffireys ' 
chief  justice,  etc,  etc.,  with  ^  harpies,' 
the  comptroller  and  naval  officers,  to 
prey  upon  the  merchants,  and  deprive 
th^  of  their  property  by  force  of  arms, 
etc  I  am  informed,  also,  by  these 
papers,  that  your  General  Assembly, 
though  the  annual  choice  of  the  people, 
shows  no  r^^ard  to  their  rights,  but 
from  sinister  views  or  ignorance  makes 
laws  in  direct  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  divest  the  inhabitants  of  their 
property,  and  give  it  to  stran^^ers  and 
mtruders,  and  that  the  Council,  either 
fearing  the  resentment  of  their  constit- 
uents or  plotting  to  enslave  them,  had 
projected  to  dirarm  them,  and  given 
orders  for  that  purpose;  and,  £ally, 
that  your  President,  the  unanimous 
joint  choice  of  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly, is  *'  an  old  rogue,  who  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Federal  Constitution  mere- 
ly to  avoid  refbnding  money  he  had* 
purloined  from  the  United  States.' 
There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  man's 
inconsistency  in  aU  this,  and  yet  a 
stranger,  seeing  it  in  our  own  prints, 
though  he  does  not  believe  it  all, 
may  probably  believe  enough  of  it  to 
conclude  that  Pennsylvania  ia  peopled 
by  a  set  of  the  most  unprincipled, 
wicked,  rascally,  and  quarrelsome  scoun- 
drels upon  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  I 
have  sometimes,  indeed,  suspected  that 
those  papers  are  the  mantnacture  of 
foreigners  among  you,  who  write  with 
the  view  of  disgracing  your  country, 
and  makine  you  appear  contemptible 
and  detestable  all  the  world  over;  but 
then  I  wonder  at  the  indiscretion  of 
your  printers  in  publishing  such  wri- 
tii^gs.  There  is,  nowever,  one  of  your 
inconsistencies  that  consoles  me  a  httle, 
whidi  is  that  though,  living,  you  give 
one  another  the  character  of  devils, 
dead,  you  are  all  angels.  It  is  delight- 
frO,  when  any  of  you  die,  to  read  what 
good  husbands,  good  frtthers,  good 
friends,  good  citizens,  and  good  Cnris- 
tians  you  were,  concluding  with  a  scrap 


of  poetry  that  places  you  with  oertaiB^ 
in  neaven.  So  that  I  think  Pennsyf- 
vania  a  good  country  to  die  in,  though 
a  veiy  \Md  one  to  live  in.' 

These  remarks^  which  Franklin  makes 
with  such  powerful  irony,  might  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  similar  period  in 
the  iiewspa;pet  histoiy  of  any  country, 
and  most  of  all  to  that  of  England. 

The  worst  features,  perhaps,  of  these 
writers  o^MercuriUy  were  the  readiness 
with  which  they  apostatized,  and  the 
systematic  and  unblushing  manner  in 
which  they  sold  their  pens  to  tiie  high- 
est bidder,  and  prostituted  the  preas  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  their  palroni. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  liie  memoin  of 
her  husband.  Colonel  Hutdiinaon,  gives 
a  curious  instance  of  their  venality : 

« Sir  John  Gell,  of  Derbyshire,  kept 
the  diumall  makers  in  pension,  soe  that 
whatever  was  done  in  the  neighboring 
counties  against  the  enemy,  was  attrib- 
uted to  him,  and  thus  he  hath  indirect- 
ly purchased  himself  a  name  in  storv 
which  he  never  merited.  That  which 
made  his  courage  the  more  questioned 
was  the  care  he  tooke  and  the  expense 
he  was  att  to  get  it  weekly  mentioned 
in  the  diumalls,  so  that  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  renoune  him  for,  they 
once  put  it  that  the  troops  of  that  val- 
iant commander  Sir  Jonn  Gell  tooke 
a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet  .... 
Mr.  Atchinson,  on  the  other  side,  that 
did  well  for  virtue's  sake,  and  not  for 
the  vaine  glory  of  it,  never  would  give 
aniething  to  buy  the  flatteries  of  those 
scribblers;  and,  when  one  of  them 
once,  while  he  was  in  towne,  made 
mention  of  something  done  at  liotting- 
ham,  with  falsehood,  and  had  given 
Gell  the  glory  of  an  action  in  which  he 
was  not  concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
buked him  for  it ;  whereupon  the  man 
b^md  his  pardon,  and  told  him  he 
wotud  write  as  much  for  him  the  next 
weeke;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  him 
he  scorned  lus  mercenary  pen,  and 
warned  him  not  to  dare  to  be  in  any 
of  his  concernments;  whereupon  the 
fl^ow  was  awed,  and  he  had  no  mors 
abuse  of  that  kind.' 

The  Mercuries,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  have  everything  thdr  own 
way  without  any  interference  on  the 
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pftrtofthepowintliAtirBse.  Iul647, 
ffir  Thomas  Fftir&x  called  the  atteution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  letter,  to  the 
great  number  of  unlicensed  newspapers, 
with  a  view  to  their  suppression ;  but 
he  adds,  in  mitigation  of  his  attack : 

*  That  the  kingdom^s  expectation  may 
be  satisfied  in  relation  to  intelligence 
till  a  firm  peace  be  settled,  considering 
the  mischiefs  that  will  happen  by  the 
poisonous  writings  of  evu  men  sent 
abroad  daily  to  abuse  and  deceiye  the 
people,  that  if  the  House  shall  see  it  fit, 
some  two  or  three  sheets  may  be  per- 
mitted to  come  fortii  weekly,  which 
may  be  licensed,  and  have  some  stamp 
of  authoritie  with  them,  and  in  respect 
of  the  former  licenser,  Mr.  Maboot, 
haih  approved  himself  faithful  in  that 
senrice  of  licensing,  and  likewise  \i\  the 
service  of  the  House  and  of  this  ailny, 
I  humbly  desire  that  he  may  be  restored 
and  continued  in  the  same  place  of 
licenser.' 

The  result  of  this  letter— which  is 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  for  its  mention 
of  the  licenser — was  that  the  House  of 
Lords  issued  an  edict  to  forbid  any 
such  publications  except  with  the  li- 
cense of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
printer,  and  licenser  attached.  The 
penalties  for  any  evasion  of  this  enact- 
ment were,  for  the  writer,  a  fine  of  forty 
shillings  or  imprisonment  for  forty 
days ;  kit  the  printer,  half  that  punish- 
ment, and  the  destruction  of  hk  press 
and  plant  as  well,  and  for  the  vendor  a 
sound  whipping  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  wares.  A  second  instance  of 
parliamentary  interference  took  place 
in  the  same  year,  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering  and  punishing  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  certain 
Mereutiei,  The  licensmg  system  con- 
tinued in  force,  but  was  not  made  much 
use  ot^  although  the  scurrilities  of  the 
press  roused  the  Parliament  every  now 
and  then  into  spasmodic  efforts  of  re- 
pression. In  addition  to  measures  of 
Hiis  kind,  Nedham's  paper,  from  its 
official  character,  was  doubtieas  looked 
iqpon  by  the  l^gisjatore  aa  a  sort  of 


antidote  to  the  poison  diffiiied  by  other 
journalists.  This  came  out  twice  a 
week,  on  Mondays  under  the  name  of 
The  PubUe  InteUigencer,  and  on  Thurs- 
days under  that  of  Mercuriu$  PolUieui. 
When  Nedham  fell  into  disgrace  at  the 
Restoration,  his  paper  was  placed  by 
Parliament  in  other  hands,  and  the 
Monday  title  changed  to  that  of  TJie 
Pariiam&ntary  InteUigencer,  though  that 
of  the  Thursday's  issue  remained  un- 
altered. The  powers  of  the  licenser 
were  now  much  more  strictly  exercised, 
and  the  Mercuries  gave  up  the  ghost 
in  shoals.  In  1662  an  act  was  passed 
'  for  preventing  the  fVequent  aboaes  in 
printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  un- 
licensed books  and  pamphlets,  and  for 
regulating  of  printing  and  printing 
presses.'  It  also  divided  the  duties  of 
the  licenser,  and  the  supervision  of 
newspapers  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Ireland  was 
not  slow  to  follow  England's  example, 
for,  in  Lord  Mountmorris's  *  History  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,.'  mention  is  made 
in  1662  *  of  a  very  extraordinary  ques- 
tion' which  *  arose  about  preventing 
tiie  publication  of  the  debates  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  an  English  news- 
paper called  The  InUiQigeneer^  and  a 
letter  was  written  from  the  Speaker  to 
Sir  Edward  IHcholas,  the  English  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  prevent  these  publi- 
cations in  those  diumaUs,  as  they  call 
them.'  In  1661,  Th4  ParUameniary  In- 
teHUgenoer  was  turned  into  The  SS,ng* 
dom^g  IntdUgenceTy  and  this  last  appd- 
lation  was  again  changed  for  that  of 
Ths  PutUc  IntdUgencer  in  1668.  The 
celebrated  Roger  L'Estrange,  who  was 
then  the  public  licenser,  was  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  as  also  of  an  extra  Thurs- 
day issue  called  The  News,  In  the  first 
number  of  this  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  he  says,  among  other  pros  and 
'Cons  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  news^ 
paper; 

'Suppodng  the  press  in  order,  the 
people  m  their  right  wits,  and  news  or 
no  news  to  be  iXte  question,  a  public 
Mmurp  idiould  never  have  my  tote^ 
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because  I  think  it  makes  the  nraltitade 
toe  fiuniliar  with  the  actions  and  coun- 
sels of  their  saperiors,  too  pragmatical 
and  censorious,  and  ^ivee  them  not 
only  an  itch,  bat  a  kmd  of  colorable 

right  and  license A  gazette 

is  none  of  the  worst  ways  of  adtS-ess  to 
the  genios  and  humor  of  the  common 
people,  whose  affections  are  much  more 
capable  of  being  turned  and  wrought 
upon  by  convenient  hints  and  tou(£es 
in  the  riiape  and  air  of  a  pamphlet  than 
by  the  strongest  reason  and  best  no- 
tions imaginride  under  any  othw  and 
more  sober  form  whatsoever.  .... 
So  that  upon  the  main  I  perceive  the 
thing  requisite  (for  aught  I  can  see  yet). 
Once  a  week  may  do  the  business,  for 
I  intend  to  utter  my  news  by  weight, 
not  by  measure.  Yet  if  I  shall  find, 
when  my  hand  is  in,  and  after  the 
planting  and  securing  of  mj  corre- 
spondents, that  the  matter  will  fairly 
ramish  more,  without  either  uncertain- 
ty, repetition,  or  impertinence,  I  shall 
ke^  myself  firee  to  double  at  pleasure. 
One  book  a  week  niay  be  expected, 
however,  to  be  published  every  Thurs- 
day, and  finished  upon  the  Tuesday 
ni^hl^  leaving  Wednesday  entire  for  the 
prmtmg  of  it.' 

The  Newspaper  was  evidently  devel- 
oping itself— correspondents  were  a 
new  feature— but  still  it  was  very  tardy 
and  very  fieur  ^m  being  free.  Fancy 
a  newspaper  in  the  present  day  with 
no  news  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
day  before  yesterday!  In  1608  tlie 
title  of  PMio  ItUeUigeneer  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  The  Oa^ord  Qaeettej 
so  called  because  the  court  had  gone 
to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague. 
After  the  court's  return  to  the  metrop- 
olis, London  was  substituted,  in  1666, 
for  Oxford^  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  this,  the  first  official  or  semi- 
official oigan,  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
The  London  GcueUe.  The  king  caused 
an  edition  of  it  to  be  published  in 
French,  for  the  convenience,  probaUy, 
of  his  accommodating  banker,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  this  edition  con^ 
tinned  to  appear  for  about  twenty 
years. 

Charles  the  Second  was  an  unsparing 
and  unsempulous  foe  to  the  press,  and 


put  in  practice  every  possible  form  of 
oppression  in  order  to  crush  it.  One's 
blood  boils  at  the  perusal  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  straggling  a])08Ues 
of  freedom  of  q>eech  were  subjected,  so 
that  the  contempt  which  this  miserable 
*  king  of  shreds  and  patches '  inspires 
in  other  respects  weUnigh  changes  into 
positive  hatred.  But  despite  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  scourge  and  pillory, 
the  press  toiled  on  steadily  toward  its 
glorious  goal  The  Newspaper  began 
to  assume — as  far  as  its  contents  were 
concerned — ^the  appearance  which  it 
wears  at  the  present  day.  Straggling 
advertisements  had  long  ago  appeared, 
the  first  on  record  being  one  offering  a 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  two  horses 
that  had  been  stolen.  This  appeared 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Impartial 
Intelligencer,  in  1648.  Booksellers  and 
the  proprietors  of  quack  medicines  were 
among  the  earliest  x)ersons  to  discover 
the  advantages  of  advertising,  and  in 
1657  came  out  the  Public  Advertiser, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ad- 
vertisements. The  following  curious 
notification  appeared  in  the  Mercuriui 
Piolitieus,  of  September  80, 1658 : 

'  That  excellent  and  by  all  Physicians 
approved  China  Drink,  called  by  the 
Chineana,  Tcha,  by  other  Nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  SvUaneef  Head 
Ovphee  Howe,  in  /9tM0t»fi^'«  Bents,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.^ 

The  eariiest  illustrated  paper  is  Met- 
euritu  Oipieui,  London^e  BiieUigeneer,  in 
1648.  The  first  commercial  newspaper 
was  a  venture  of  L'Estrange's  in  1675, 
and  was  styled  The  Oity  Mercury,  or 
Adoeriieemenk  eoneeming  Trade,  The 
first  literary  paper  issued  from  the  press 
in  1680,  tmder  the  denomination  of 
Mercfmiue  LibroHue,  or  a  Faitkfid 
Aeoowni  of  M  Boohe  and  PampMete, 
Hie  first  sporting  paper  was  The 
Joehey^e  InMUgeneer,  or  WeMy  Ad- 
wrtiiemenU  of  Horeee  and  Seeond-hamd 
Ooaehee  to  le  Bought  or  Bold,  in  1688. 
The  first  medical  paper,  ObeerwxUom  0% 
ihe  Weekly  BOl,  from  My  Vt  to  A^gwA 
^^»ith  DweetUme  how  to  atoidihoBi^ 
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mMtm  rmo  prevaimij  came  out  in  1686 ; 
and  the  flnt  comic  newipi^per,  The 
Mnrie  M&reuryy  in  1700.  Notwith- 
standing these  *  first  appearances  on 
any  stage,'  there  never  was  a  darker  or 
more  dismal  period  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  A  great  number  of  news- 
papers had  sprung  up  in  consequence 
of  tiie  Popish  Plot,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  York— the  respectable 
admiralty  derk  of  Macaulay — from  the 
throne ;  and  with  the  intention  of  sweep- 
ing these  away,  a  royal  *  proclamation 
for  suppressing  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing unlicensed  news  books  and 
pamphlets  of  news '  was  put  forth  in 
1680.  Vigorous  action  against  recal- 
citrants followed,  and  with  such  pliant 
tools  as  those  perjured  wretches,  Scroggs 
and  Jeflfreys,  for  judge  and  prosecutor, 
ccmvictions  and  the  *  extremest  pumsh- 
ment  of  the  law '  became  a  for^^ne 
condusion.  Doubtless  there  were  many 
rile  scribblers  who  deserved  to  have 
the  severest  penalties  inflicted  upon 
th/NOj  but  no  discrimination  was  used, 
and  good  and  bad  alike  ex])erienced 
the  vengeance  of  ^  divine  right.'  The 
um  of  the  abandoned  monarch  and  his 
adviseiB  was  maniliBstly  total  extermi- 
nation, and  journalism  appeared  to  be 
at  its  last  gasp.  But  though  crushed 
and  nratilated  in  every  limb,  and  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore,  fsdnt  req>irstions 
every  now  and  then  showed  that  the 
Mtal  spark stilllingered.  But  brighter 
days  were  at  hand.  That  festering 
mass  of  mental  and  bodily  corruption 
which  had  once  worn  a  crown,  was 
buried  away  out  of  the  sight  of  indig- 
nant humanity,  and  the  vacillating 
James  with  feeble  steps  mounted  the 
tottering  throne.  The  licensing  act  had 
expired  in  1679,  and  had  not  been 
again  renewed,  for  there  were  no  news- 
papers to  license.  Upon  the  alarm  of 
Monmouth's  invasion,  James  renewed 
it  temporarily  for  seven  years.  Jour- 
nalism reared  its  head  again,  and  the 
oonrt  party,  instead  of  i>er8ecuting, 
fiyond  itself  compelled  to  &wn  and  flat- 
ter and  sue  for  its  protection  and  sup- 
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port  Newspapers,  both  native  and 
imported  from  Holland  in  large  num- 
bers, played  an  important  part  in  the 
Revolution,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  advent 
of  William  and  the  Protestant  Sucoes- 
don. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
capital  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
newspapers  during  all  this  period. 
Scotland  appeared  in  the  field  with  a 
M&reuTiui  Fid/iUeut,  published  at  Ldth 
in  1658.  This,  however,  was  nothing 
but  a  reprint  of  a  London  news  sheet, 
and  probably  owed  its  existence  to  the 
presence  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  In 
1654  it  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1660  changed  its  denomination  to  Jfar- 
eurius  PubUeus.  On  the  last  day  of 
this  year,  too,  a  journal  of  native  growth 
budded  forth,  with  the  title  of  If&rewiu$ 
OaUdonwi.  But  the  canny  Scots  either 
could  not  or  would  not  spare  their  baw- 
bees for  the  encouragement  of  such 
ephemeral  literature,  for  Chalmers  tells 
us  that  only  ten  numbers  of  this  publi- 
cation appeared,  and  they  were  <  very 
loyal,  very  illiterate,  and  very  affected.' 
Dublin  appears  to  have  produced  a 
DubUn  Jfswi  Letter  in  1685,  but  little 
is  known  about  it,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence has  been  disputed.  There  were 
other  sheets  with  Scotch  and  Irish  titles, 
but  they  were  all  printed  in  London. 
With  1688  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
press — the  most  promising  it  had  yet 
seen — and  newspapers  gradually  sprang 
up  all  over  the  kingtlom. 

The  first  that  came  out  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  Government  were  the 
Oramge  InteHiffenem'  and  the  Orange 
Gaeette.  The  opponents  of  the  ministry 
also  started  oigans  of  their  own,  and 
the  paper  warfiure  went  gayly  <»,  but 
with  more  decency  and  courtesy  than 
heretofore.  William  did  not  show  him- 
self disposed  to  hamper  the  press  in  any 
way,  but  Parliament,  in  16M,  proved 
its  hostility  by  an  ordinance  *  that  no 
news-letter  writers  do,  in  their  letters  or 
other  papers  that  they  disperse,  pie- 
Bume  to  intermeddle  with  the  debates 
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or  other  prooeedlngs  of  this  Hoose.' 
ThiB  was  only  a  momentary  ebullition 
of  spleen.  The  licensmg  act,  which 
expired  in  1692,  had  been  renewed  for 
one  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
disappeared  forever  from  English  legis- 
lation. The  House  of  Lords — obstruc- 
tive  as  usoal  to  all  real  progress — en- 
deavored to  reyiye  it,  but  the  Commons 
refused  their  ocmsent,  and  a  second  at- 
tempt in  1697  met  with  a  like  defeat. 
This  obstacle  being  happily  got  rid  of, 
new  journals  of  all  kinds  arose  every 
day.  One  was  called  The  Ladiei  Met- 
€wry;  a  second,  The  London  Mtfrcwy^ 
cr  Mereure  de  I/mdree,  and  was  printed 
in  parallel  English  and  French  columns. 
A  third  was  entitled  Mereurius  B/tfor- 
Mo^itf  ,  and  was,  during  a  portion  of  its 
existence,  edited  l^  the  £unous  Bishop 
Burnet.  Some  were  half  written  and 
half  printed.  One  of  these,  the  Flying 
Potty  in  1695,  says  in  its  prospectus : 

^If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to 
oblige  his  country  fiiend  or  corre- 
spondent with  this  account  of  public 
flS&irs,  he  may  have  it  for  twopence  of 
J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  in 
Oomhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half 
of  which  being  blank,  he  may  thereon 
write  his  own  private  business,  or  the 
material  news  of  the  day.' 

In  1696,  Dawks's  Nw)%  Letter  ap- 
peared, printed  in  a  sort  of  running 
type,  to  imitate  handwriting,  with  the 
following  quaint  announcement : 

*'  This  letter  will  be  done  upon  good 
writing  paper,  and  blank  space  left, 
that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own 
private  business.  It  does,  undoubtedly, 
exceed  the  best  of  the  written  news, 
contains  double  the  quantity,  with 
abundant  more  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
will  be  useful  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand.' 

Various  authors,  whose  names  will 
always  find  a  lofty  place  in  literature, 
contributed  to  the  newspapers  of  this 
^pooh,  and  among  them  we  find  those 
of  South,  Wesley,  Sir  William  Temple, 
land  Swift.  Tlie  advertisements  by  this 
'time  had  become  as  varied  as  they  are 
nowadays,  and  were  witiiout  doubt 
•Imoet  as  important  a  part  of  the  rev- 


enue of  a  newspaper.  An  amnsing 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  (M- 
leeUonfor  the  hn/prcwmmX  qf  Euebandry 
and  Trade^  in  whidi  the  editor  duf^ju 
a  lively  interest  in  this  department  of 
his  paper,  by  employing  the  first  person^ 
thus :  ^  I  want  a  cook  maid  for  a  mer- 
chant,' *I  want  an  apprentice  for  a 
tallow  chandler,'  etc.,  etc  He  also  ad- 
vertises that  he  knows  of  sevezal  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  find  spouses, 
and  he  undertakes  match  making  in  all 
honor  and'  secrecy.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  a  house  for  sale,  and  wishes  to 
buy  a  shop,  an  estate,  a  complete  set 
of  manuscript  sermons,  and  a  govern- 
ment situation.  Other  editors  bear 
witness  to  the  character  of  their  adver- 
tisers, and  recommend  doctors,  under- 
takers, waiting  maids,  footmen,  and 
various  tradesmen.  Some  of  the  adver- 
tisements are  very  fhnny.  *I  want  a 
compleat  young  man  that  will  wear  a 
livery,  to  wait  on  a  very  valuable  ge&- 
tieman,  but  he  must  know  how  to  play 
on  a  violin  or  fiute.'  Was  the  *  very 
valuable  gentieman,'  we  wonder,  troQ^ 
bled  like  Saul  with  an  evil  spirit,  that 
could  be  exorcised  by  music  t  Tastes 
certainly  differ,  for  this  advertisemeBt 
reminds  us  of  a  venerable  old  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  was  kept  in  » 
chronic  state  of  irritation  by  a  favorite 
footman,  whom  she  did  not  choose  to 
discharge,  through  his  learning  the 
fiute  and  persisting  in  practising  *  Away 
with  melancholy' — ^the  only  tune  be 
knew — for  an  hour  daily  t  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  advertisements.  A  school- 
master announoes  that  he  *  has  had  such 
success  with  boys,  as  there  are  ahnoat 
forty  ministers  and  schoolmasters  that 
were  his  scholars.  His  wife  also  teaches 
girls  lace  making,  plain  work,  raiaiiig 
paste,  sauces,  and  cookery  to  a  degne 
of  exactness' — departments  of  educa- 
tion which  are,  unfortunately,  too  modi 
lost  sight  of  in  modem '  Establiahments 
for  Young  Ladies.'  *  His  price  is  iBlO 
to  £11  the  year ;  with  a  pair  of  sheets 
and  one  spoon,  to  be  returned  if  de- 
sired.' 
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During  the  whole  reign  of  iraiiam 
there  was  not  a  single  newspaper  prose- 
cution, bat  there  were  many  in  that  of 
*  the  good  Queen  Anne.'  Still  editors 
were  obliged  to  be  Tery  careful  in  the 
wording  of  their  items  of  news,  gener- 
tlly  pre&cing  them  with  *We  hear,* 
<  It  b  said,'  *  It  is  reported,'  ^  They  con- 
tinue to  say,'  ^Tis  bdieyed,'  and  so 
on.  Of  the  chief  newspapers  of  this 
period  we  get  the  following  account 
from  John  Dunton,  who  was  joint  pro- 
prietor with  Samuel  Wesley  of  the 
AikeMon  Mercury  : 

'The  Ofmnatar  is  best  to  towel  the 
Jacks,  the  Beview  is  best  to  promote 
Msoe.  the  Flying  FoU  is  best  for  the 
oootch  news,  the  PMtboy  is  best  for  the 
English  and  Spanish  news,  the  IMlu 
(hmrant  is  the  best  critic,  the  Bngluk 
/W  is  the  best  collector,  the  Lcmdon 
Otmttte  has  the  best  authority,  and  the 
J)MLman  is  the  best  for  eyerytoing.' 

The  2}aily  Oourantj  which  was  the 
first  daily  newspaper,  first  appeared  on 
the  nth  of  March,  1802.  It  was  but  a 
pony  aflBdr  of  two  columns,  printed  on 
one  dde  of  the  sheet  only,  and  consist- 
ed, like  most  of  the  journals  of  the 
time,  mainly  of  foreign  intelligence.  It 
lasted  until  1735,  when  it  was  meiged 
in  the  2>a%  Qagetteer.  In  spite  of 
prosecutions  for  libel,  the  press  throve, 
and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
that  Tery  account  greatly  improved  in 
diaracter.  Addison,  Steele,  Boling- 
broke,  Manwaring,  Prior,  Swift,  Defoe, 
and  other  celebrities  became  editors  or 
contributors,  and  a  battle  royal  was 
waged  among  them  in  the  McoTniner, 
the  Whig  Bxaminer^  the  Ob$erwUarj  the 
fot&oy^  the  Bmew^  the  Medley^  and 
otha*  papers  of  less  note. 

Meanwhile  newspapers  b^^  to  ap- 
pear in  the  provinces.  The  earliest 
was  the  Stamford  Mercury — a  title  pre- 
•erred  to  the  present  day — which  came 
out  in  1695.  Norwich  started  a  journal 
of  its  own,  the  Nonoich  Po^tman^  in 
1706,  the  price  of  which  the  proprietors 
itated  to  be  *one  penny,  but  a  half 
penny  not  refused.'  The  Woreeeter 
iVfemon  made  its  bow  in  1708,  and 


Sorrow's  Woreeder  J<mma^which  still 
exists — ^In  1709.  K^castle  followed 
suite  with  its  Chwnmty  in  1711,  and 
Liverpool  with  its  Oowrant  in  1713. 
The  other  large  towns  did  the  same  at 
less  or  greater  intervals,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial journals  which  were  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentury 
about  a  score  still  flourish.  The  jSUm- 
Iwrgh  Gatette  came  out  in  1699,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  quaint  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  republished  by 
the  Maitland  Club  at  the  *  modem 
Athens': 

<Anent  the  i>etition  given  to  the 
Lords  of  his  Migestie's  Privy  Conndll 
by  James  Donaldson,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, shewing  *  that  the  petitioner  doth 
humbly  conceive  the  publishing  ane 
gazette  in  this  place,  containeing  ane 
abridgement  of  fforaigne  newes  to- 
gether with  the  occurrences  at  home, 
may  be  both  usefiill  and  satisfieing  to 
the  leidges,  and  actually  hath  publi^ed 
one  or  two  to  see  how  it  may  be  liked, 
and  so  farr  as  he  could  understand  the 
prolect  was  approven  of  by  very  many, 
and,  therefore,  humbly  suppliciMting  the 
said  Lords  to  tiie  effect  after  mentioned ; ' 
the  Lords  of  his  Muestie's  Privy  Goun- 
cill,  having   considered  this  petition 

gVen  in  to  them  by  the  above  James 
onaldsone,  they  doe  hereby  gnmt  Aili 
warrant  and  authority  to  the  petitioner 
for  publishing  the  above  gazette,  and 
discharges  any  other  persones  whatso- 
ever to  pen  or  publish  the  like  under 
the  penaltie  of  for&ulting  i^  the  cop- 
pies  to  the  petitioner,  and  fiirder  pay- 
ment to  him  of  the  soume  of  ane  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  money,  by  and  altour 
the  forsaid  confiscatioun  and  forfiaul- 
ture;  and  recommends  to  the  Lord 
Hip^h  Chancellor  to  nominat  and  ap- 
pomt  a  particular  persone  to  be  supers 
visor  of  the  saids  ^^azetts  before  tbey 
be  exposed  to  pubhc  view,  printed,  or 
sold.' 

In  1705  a  rival  started  up  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courant,  which  was  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  the  8oaU  Oouraml^ 
in  1708  the  Edinburgh  Flyistg  iW,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Scots  F^itmatiy 
the  two  last  being  tri-weekily.  In  1718 
there  dawned  upon  the  literary  horizon 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  which 
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still  contmnes.  It  was  pnbliBhed  cum 
prinlegio  on  condition  that  the  pro- 
prietor *  should  give  ane  coppie  of  his 
print  to  the  magistrates.'  With  regard 
to  Ireland,  it  is  a  carious  fact  that  Dub- 
lin took  the  lead  of  London  in  establish- 
ing a  daily  paper,  for  Pue^$  Oecurreneei 
first  issued  in  1700,  and  smriyed  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  But  this  efibrt 
i^pears  to  have  exhausted  the  news- 
paper energies  of  the  sister  isle,  for  we 
have  no  record  of  any  other  journal 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Contemporary  with  its  extension  to 
the  proyinces,  newspaper  enterprise 
was  penetrating  into  the  colonies,  and 
America  took  the  lead.  Small  were 
the  beginnings  in  the  land  where  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  destined  to 
attain  its  fullest  development  Ameri- 
ca's first  journal — ^the  Boston  New  Letter 
— ^was  printed  at  Boston  in  1704,  and 
survived  to  the  limit  assigned  by  the 
Psalmist  to  the  age  of  man.  In  1719 
appeared  the  BotUm  Qatette^  and  in  the 
same  year  the  American  Weekly  Miscd- 
lanj/y  at  Philadelphia.  In  1721  ap- 
peared James  Franklin's  paper,  the 
yew  England  Caurant,  and  in  1728  the 
New  York  Journal.  In  1788  John  P. 
Tenzer  brought  out  the  New  Tori 
Weekly  Journal^  a  paper  which  was  so 
ably  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  in  the  following  year  a 
prosecution,  or  rather  persecution,  was 
determined  upon.  Andrew  Hamilton 
was  Tenzer's  counsel,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  a  passage  from  the  perora- 
tion of  his  speech  for  the  defence  is 
irresistible : 

'  The  question  which  is  argued  before 
you  this  day  is  not  only  the  cause  of  a 
poor  printer,  nor  yet  even  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  alone:  it  is  the  best  of 
causes — the  cause  of  liberty.  Every 
man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of 
slavery  will  bless  and  honor  in  you  the 
men  whose  verdict  will  have  secured  to 
us  upon  a  firm  basis— to  us,  to  our 
posterity,  to  our  neighbors,  thai  right 
which  both  nature  and  the  honor 
of  our  country  gives  us,  the  liberty 
of  fr«ely  speaking  and  writing  the 
truth.' 


What  could  the  jury  do,  after  these 
burning  words,  but  acquit  the  prisoner  t 
They  did  acquit  him,  and  ttam  this 
frtmous  trial  dates,  according  to  Oouver- 
neur  Morris,  the  dawn  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  myriads  of  English- 
men, whatever  may  be  thought  or  said 
to  the  contrary  by  persons  who  wish  to 
raise  bad  blood  between  two  mighty 
countries,  delight  to  acknowledge  as 
glorious.  But  the  progress  of  the  press 
in  America  was  slow  under  British 
rule,  for  in  1775  there  were  only  thirty- 
six  journals  in  the  various  States  alto- 
gether. The  West  India  islands  soon 
began  to  establish  papers  of  their  own, 
and  Barbadoes  led  the  way  in  1781 
with  the  Barbadoes  Oa§eUe.  Yet  the 
development  of  journalism  in  other 
British  colonies  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  history. 

To  return  to  England.  A  heavy  blow 
was  impending  over  the  fourth  estate. 
In  1712  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
penny stamp,  wfts   levied  upon  each 
newspaper.    The  reason  alleged  for  this 
measure  was  that  political  pamphlets 
had  so  increased  in  ntmibei^  and  viru- 
lence that  the  queen  had  called  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  them,  and  had 
recommended  it  to  find  a  remedy  equal 
to  the  mischief,  and,  in  one  of  her  mes- 
sages, had  complained  that  *by  sedi- 
tions papers  and  factious  rumors,  de- 
signing men  have  been  able  to  sink 
credit,  and  that  the  innocent  have  to 
suffer.'    An  act  was  accordingly  passed 
by  which  every  printer  was  obliged  to 
lodge  one  copy  of  each  number  of  his 
paper,  within  six  days  of  its  publica- 
tion, with  a  collector  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state 
the  number  of  sheets,  etc.,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  £20  for  default.    Country  print- 
ers were  allowed  fourteen  days  instead 
of  six.    This   act,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  spread  conftision  and  dismay 
in  aU  directions.    Half-penny  and  fitf- 
thing  newspapers  fell  at  once  before  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  the  red  oppressor — 
a  vegetable   monstrosity,  having   the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  growing  on 
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a  ni^e  stalk,  snnnonnted  by  the  royal 
erown.  AU  the  low  important  and  eec- 
<nid-rate  jonmalg  withered  away  before 
iSbt  deadly  breath  of  the  new  edict,  and 
a  few  only  of  the  beet  were  enabled  to 
oontinne  by  raising  their  price.  Ad- 
diflon,  in  the  445th  number  of  the 
Spedator^  July  Slst,  1713,  allades  to 
this  new  tax  as  follows : 

'  This  is  tiie  day  on  which  many  emi- 
nent aathors  will  probably  pnblisb  their 
last  words.  I  am  afraid  &at  few  of  our 
weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that, 
abore  all  others,  delight  in  war,  will 
be  able  to  subsist  mider  the  weight  of 
a  stamp  and  an  approaching  peace.  A 
sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have 
this  new  imprimatur  clapped  upon  it 
before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate 
tnythiiig  to  the  public,  will  make  its 
way  bnt  Tery  heayily A  face- 
tious Mend,  who  lores  a  pun,  calls  this 
present  mortality  among  authors  *•  the 
nil  of  the  leat*  I  remember  upon  Mr. 
Water's  death  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  Tery  good  sayings,  inscribed : 
*The  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  The 
title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these 
papers,  that,  about  a  week  after  these, 
came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed: 
'  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In 
the  same  manner  I  hare  reason  to  think 
tiiat  sereral  ingenious  writers  who  have 
taken  their  leave  of  the  public  in  fare- 
well papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  but 
intend  to  appear,  though  perhaps  under 
another  form,  and  with  a  different  title.' 

This  prediction  of  Addison's  was 
verified,  for,  after  the  first  year,  the  act 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and 
the  scribblers  raised  their  heads  once 
more,  and  endeavored,  by  extra  dili- 
gence and  industry,  to  make  up  for 
their  past  discomfiture  and  enforced 
dlence. 

Of  the  essay  papers,  as  they  are 
called,  the  TaUer  is  the  only  one  which 
properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  as  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
newqiaper.  Addison  wrote  in  the 
FreehMm'^  and  Steele  in  the  EnglUh' 
•KM.,,  both  being  political  journals  op- 
posed to  the  Government  For  cer- 
tain artides  in  this  last,  which  were 
deoiared   to   be  libellous,  and  for  a 


pamphlet,  entitled  The  Grimy  which  he 
published  about  the  same  time,  poor 
*  little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was,'  ac- 
cording to  his  quondam  friend  Addi- 
son, '  to  write  pamphlets,'  was  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons,  despite  the 
support  of  several  influential  members, 
and  the  famous  declaration  of  Walpole, 
who  was  not  then  the  unscrupulous 
minister  he  aft;erward  became,  ^The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  unrestrained ;  how 
then  shall  a  part  of  the  legislature 
dare  to  punish  that  as  a  crime  which  is 
not  declared  to  be  so  by  any  law  finmed 
by  the  whole  ?  And  why  should  that 
House  be  made  the  instrum^it  of  such 
a  detestable  purpose  ? ' 

The  newspaper  writers  had  now 
reached  a  great  pitch  of  power,  and 
had  become  formidable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Prosecutions  therefore  multi- 
plied; but  not  without  reason  in  many 
cases.  Addison  complains  over  and  over 
again  of  the  misdirection  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  says,  among  other  things : 

'  Their  ^pers,  filled  with  different 
party  spirit,  divide  the  people  into 
different  sentiments,  who  generally 
consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 
truth  of  the  news  writers.' 

At  no  time,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  journalism  did  party  feeling  run 
higher  than  at  this  period.  New  or- 
gans sprang  up  every  day,  but  were,  for 
the  most  part,  very  short  Uved.  Among 
the  papers  of  most  note  were  Tha 
Weekly  JoufTialy  Mist's  Weekly  Journal^. 
the  London  Journal^  The  Pree  Briton^ 
and  the  WeeJdy  Gautteer.  Mist  was 
especially  a  stout  opi>onent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  consequently  always 
in  trouble.  In  1734  there  were  printed 
nineteen  first-class  joumids,  of  which 
three  were  daily,  ten  tri-weekly — ^three 
of  them  *  half-penny  Pottte^ — and  six 
weekly.  News  was  abundant,  and  the 
old  plan  of  leaving  blank  spaces  or  fill- 
ing up  with  passages  of  Scripture— an 
editor  actually  reproduced  from  week 
to  week  the  first  two  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch—  was  now  abandoned.  In 
1726  appeared  the  PMic  Advertmr^ 
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afterward  called  the  Londmt  Daily  Ad- 
tertuer,  which  deserres  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  originally  giyen  to  the  world.  In 
the  same  year,  too,  was  started  Th^ 
OrafUmaii,  one  of  the  ablest  political 
papers  which  London  had  yet  seen,  and 
of  which  Bolingbroke  was  joint  editor. 
It  was  immediately  successful,  and  its 
circulation  soon  reached  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  In  1781  a  great  novelty 
came  out,  the  Oentleman^9  Magcusme^ 
vr  MofUhly  InUlUgeneer^  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Edward  Cave,  the  print- 
er. The  title  page  contained  a  wood- 
cut of  St  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell, 
which  had  been  in  olden  times  the  en- 
trance gateway  to  the  hoq)ital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  then  the 
abiding  place  of  Cave's  printing  press, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  engraving 
was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  newspapers.  The  con- 
tents, as  announced  on  the  same  title 
page,  were:  1.  Essays,  controversial, 
humorous  and  satirical,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
public  papers ;  2.  Select  pieces  of  poet- 
ry;  8.  A  succinct  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions  and  events, 
foreign  and  domestic;  4.  Marriages 
and  deaths,  promotions  and  bank- 
ruptcies ;  5.  The  prices  of  goods  and 
stocks,  and  bills  of  mortality ;  6.  A 
register  of  barks ;  7.  Observations  on 
gardening.    The  pro8i>ectU8  states : 

^  Our  present  undertaking,  in  the  first 
place,  is  to  give  monthly  a  view  of 
all  the  pieces  of  wit,  humor,  or  intel- 
ligence daily  offered  to  the  public  in 
the  newspapers,  which  of  late  are  so 
multiplied  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
unless  a  man  makes  it  his  bunnese^  to 
consult  them  all ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  join  therewith  some  other  mat- 
ters of  use  or  amusement  that  will  be 
oonmiunicated  to  nis.  Upon  calculating 
the  number  of  newspapers,  'tis  found 
that  (besides  divers  wntten  accounts) 
no  lees  than  two  hundred  half  sheets 
ftr  fnen$em  are  thrown  from  the  press 
only  in  London,  and  about  as  many 
printed   elsewhere  in  the  three  king- 


doms, a  consideTable  part  of  which 
constantiy  exhibit  essays  on  vuious 
subjects  for  entertainment,  and  all  the 
rest  occasionally  oblige  their  readen 
with  matter  of  public  concern,  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  persons  of 
capacity,  through  their  means,  so  that 
they  are  become  the  chief  channels  of 
amusement  and  intelligence.  But  then, 
being  only  loose  papers,  uncertainly 
scattered  about,  it  often  happens  that 
many  things  deserving  attention  con- 
tained in  them  are  only  seen  by  acci- 
dent, and  others  not  sufficiently  pub- 
lished or  preserved  for  universal  ben- 
efit or  information.' 

The  Magaeine  sets  to  work  upon  its 
self-imposed  task  by  giving  a  summary 
of  the  most  important  artideb  during 
the  preceding  month  in  the  principal 
London  journals,  of  the  ability,  scope, 
and  ^irit  of  which  we  thus  obtain  a 
very  fair  notion.  The  Craftvnum  has 
tiie  precedence,  and  among  articles 
quoted  from  it  are  a  historical  essay 
upon  Queen  Bees,  and  ^  her  wisdom  in 
maintaining  her  prerogative;'  a  vio- 
lent political  article  full  of  personali- 
ties, a  complaint  of  the  treatment  of  the 
OrqfUwum  by  rival  journals,  and  an 
essay  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  summary  of  the  Lcmdcn  Journal 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  continually 
occupied  in  controverting  the  views 
and  arguments  of  the  On^Uman.  Fof9 
Journal  is  employed  in  making  war 
upon  the  London  Journal  and  the  Ftm 
Briton.  The  following  specimen  does 
not  say  much  for  Mr.  Fog's  satirical 
powers : 

'  One  Caleb  D'Anvers'  (Nicholas  Am- 
herst, of  the  Orc^Uman)^  'and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  one  Fog,  are  aoeused  of 
seditiously  asserting  that  a  crow  is 
black;  but  the  writers  on  the  other  side 
have,  with  infinite  wit,  proved  a  black 
crow  to  be  the  whitest  bird  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe.' 

These  old  new^apers  give  us  ca- 
rious glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the 
time.  The  Orub-Street  Journal  has  an 
article  upon  'an  operation  designed 
to  be  performed  upon  one  Ray,  a  con* 
demned  malefiictor,  by  Mr.  Cheselden, 
so  as  to  discover  whether  or  no  not 
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m^j  the  dnmi  but  eren  the  whole  or- 
gtn  be  of  any  uae  at  all  in  hearing.' 
Hie  writer  most  have  been  an  ardent 
TiTiaeotor,  for  he  condndes  by  a  sug- 
gestion that '  all  malefactors  should  be 
kept  for  experiments  instead  of  being 
hanged.'  In  another  number  this  peri- 
odical indulges  in  a  criticism  upon  the 
new  ode  of  the  poet  laureate  (CoUey 
Gibber),  in  the  course  of  which  the 
writer  expresses  an  opinion  that  *  when 
a  Bcmg  is  good  sense,  it  must  be  made 
noDseiise  before  it  is  made  music;  so 
when  a  song  is  nonsense,  there  is  no 
other  way  but  by  singing  it  to  make 
it  seem  tolerable  sense' — a  criticism 
which,  whether  it  were  true  of  that 
period  or  no,  may  be  fidrly  said  to  ap- 
ply with  great  force  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  Weekly  BegisUr 
makes  war  upon  the  Qrub-Btreet  Jour^ 
•02,  and,  in  a  satirical  article  upon  the 
title  of  that  newspaper,  likens  the 
vritars  to  caterpillars  and  grubs,  etc, 
'deriying  their  origin  from  Egyptian 
locuatB;'  and,  in  another  article,  ac- 
cuses them  of  *  haying  undertaken  the 
drudgery  of  invectiYe  under  pretence 
of  being  champions  of  politeness.'  The 
other  papers  summarized  are  the  ^d0 
BriUm^  a  violent  opponent  of  the  GrafU- 
mem,  the  Brituh  Joumo^  and  the  Ur^ 
«rM2  BpedaloT^  the  forte  of  the  last  two 
lying  in  essays  and  criticisms. 

Bat  the  grand  feature  of  the  GadU- 
man^i  MagawM  was,  that  it  was  the 
tot  to  systematize  parliamentary  re- 
porting. This  was  originally  managed 
by  Cave  and  two  or  three  others  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery, and  taking  notes  furtiyely  of  the 
^leeches.  These  notes  were  afterward 
oonpared,  and  from  them  and  memory 
the  speeches  were  reproduced  in  print. 
Oave's  reports  continued  for  two  years 
unmolested,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
A  debate  took  place,  in  which  all  the 
q^eaken  were  agreed  except  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Wyndham,  who  expressed  a  tknid 
dinent,  as  follows :  *  I  don't  know  but 
what  tiia  people  have  a  right  to  know 


what  their  representatlTes  are  doing.* 
*  I  don't  know,'  fbrsooth— the  Gorwu- 
ment  and  the  people  must  have  been  a 
long  way  off  then  from  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  of  the  one  and  the 
rights  of  the  other  t  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  former  friend  of  the  press — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  spent 
more  than  £50,000  in  bribes  to  renal 
scribblers  in  the  course  of  ten  years — 
had  completely  changed  his  views,  and 
had  nothing  then  to  say  in  its  favor. 
A  resolution  was  passed  which  declared 
it  breach  of  privilege  to  print  any  of 
the  debates,  and  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  to  punish  with  the 
utmost  severity  any  offenders.  Gave, 
however,  was  not  easily  daunted,  and, 
instead  of  publishing  the  speeches  with 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  names 
of  the  speakers,  he  adopted  this  expe- 
dient: he  anagrammatized  the  names, 
and  published  the  debates  in  what  pur- 
ported to  be  ^  An  Appendix  to  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver's  Account  of  the  Fa- 
mous Empire  of  lilHput,  giving  the 
Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  lillipnV 
This  system  was  continued  for  nine 
years,  but,  after  an  intoral.  Cave  re- 
verted to  the  old  plan.  He  had  always 
employed  some  writer  or  other  of 
known  ability  to  write  the  speeches 
firom  his  notes,  and  generally  even  with- 
out any  notes  at  all,  so  that  the  speeches 
were  often  purely  imaginary.  In  1740 
Dr.  Johnson  was  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  he,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, had  been  but  once  inside  the 
walls  of  the  Parliament  Murphy  tells 
the  story  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  when  he 
made  the  avowal.  It  occurred  thus: 
A  certain  speech  of  Pitt's,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  OenUenum^s  Magaeine^ 
was  being  highly  praised  by  the  com- 
pany, when  Johnson  startled  every  one 
by  saying :  '  That  q[>eech  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter  street'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  afiair.used  to 
be  managed  —  this  happened  many 
years   after  his   connection  with  the 
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matter  liad  ceased — and  tiie  aasemblj 
*  layiahed  encomiQnui '  upon  him,  espe- 
cially for  his  impartiality,  inasmuch  as 
he  *  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence  with 
an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.'  John- 
son replied:  'That  is  not  quite  true: 
I  sayed  appearances  tolerably  well,  but 
I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should 
not  have  the  best  of  it'  These  speeches 
were  longrecdved  by  the  world  as 
▼erbatim  reports,  and  Voltaire  is  said 
to  hare  exclaimed,  on  reading  some  of 
them:  'The  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  reyired  in  the  British  Senate.' 
Johnson,  finding  they  were  so  received, 
felt  some  prickings  of  conscience,  and 
discontinued  their  manufacture.  When 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  said  tiiat'the 
only  part  of  his  writings  that  gave  him 
any  compunction  was  his  account  of 
the  debates  in  the  Q€fnJil&fnarC%  MagatiM^ 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 
did  not  think  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world.'  Sereral  attempts  had  been 
made  to  checkmate  Caye,  and  in  1747 
he  was  summoned  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  reprimanded,  and  fined,  but 
finally  discharged  upon  begging  par- 
don of  the  House,  and  promising  nerer 


to  olEmd  again.  Howerer,  in  1762,  ha 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  debates, 
with  this  preAUxiry  statement,  a  8tate> 
ment  which  must  be  taken  twth  gramo  : 

'  The  following  heads  of  speeches  in 

the  H of  C— —  were  given  me  by  a 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinK>n  tiiat  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  accountable  to 
their  constituents  for  what  they  say  as 
well  as  what  they  do  in  their  legislative 
capacity ;  that  no  honest  man,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  liberties  and  purses 
of  the  people,  will  ever  be  unwilhnff  to 
have  bis  whole  conduct  laid  bc&re 
those  who  so  entrusted  him,  without 
disguise ;  that  if  every  gentleman  acted 
u^n  this  just,  this  honorable,  this  con- 
stitutional principle,  the  electors  them- 
selves only  would  be  to  blame  if  they 
reelected  a  person  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  so  important  a  trust.' 

Cave  continued  his  reports  in  a  very 
condensed  form  until  he  died,  in  1754, 
and  left  his  system  as  a  legacy  to  his 
successors  and  imitators.  He  was  the 
&ther  of  parliamentary  reporting,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  more  especially  that 
his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  all  well  wishers  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  is  the 
liberty  of  mankind. 


THE  TREASURY  REPORT  AND  MR.  SECRETARY  0HA8E. 


Thb  military  condition  at  the  present 
time  is  highly  encoura^^g;  but  our 
armies  have  not  always  been  successftd 
in  the  field,  and  many  of  our  campaigns 
have  ended  either  in  disaster  or  with- 
out decisive  results.  The  navy,  though 
it  has  achieved  much  in  some  quarters, 
has  not  altogether  answered  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  country  or 
to  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  ex- 
pended to  make  it  powerful  and  effi' 
dent  Our  foreign  relations,  during 
the  war,  have  sometimes  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have  not  always  been  managed 
with  the  skill  and  firamesB  due  to  our 


prominent  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
department  of  the  €k>vemment  whose 
general  operations  during  all  these 
vicissitudes  have  been  the  subject  of 
just  pride  to  the  American  people.  In 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties,  sufficient 
to  appal  and  disconcert  any  ordinary 
mind,  our  stupendous  fiscal  affairs  have 
been  conducted  with  unrivalled  firm- 
ness, ability,  and  success.  All  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations,  and  indeed 
our  whole  national  strength  at  homo 
and  abroad,  have  necessarily  been  in  a 
large  degree  contingent  upon  tSie  pub* 
lie  credit,  and  this  has  remained  solid 
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and  QBiaoTed  except  to  gain  strengdi, 
in  BfiXA  of  all  the  diaaaten  of  the  war 
oo  the  land  and  on  the  water.  Thib  re- 
cent annoal  rq>ort  of  Mr.  Ohaae,  though 
chiefly  confined  to  a  dmple  atatement 
of  £BLCt8  and  figoree,  la  like  the  aoconnt 
of  aome  great  rictoiiona  campaign,  sub- 
mitted by  the  nnasamning  officer  who 
oondncted  it.  The  achierements  of  the 
Treasory  are  in  fact  the  greatest  of  all 
onr  Tictories;  they  underlie  and  sus- 
tain the  prowess  of  our  armies,  while 
tiiey  dgnalize  the  confidence  and  the 
patriotifim  of  our  whole  people.  'With- 
out  them  the  peril  of  the  Union  would 
have  been  infinitely  enhanced,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  wholly  impos- 
sible to  conquer  the  rebellion.  There 
waa  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  to  tread 
in  Older  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy ; 
it  waa  necessary  within  three  years  to 
raise  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  a  single  false  step  might  have 
doabled  or  trebled  the  amount  even 
of  that  enormous  demand.  How  often 
haa  intelligent  patriotism  trembled  to 
think  that  the  failure  of  our  finances 
would  inToWe  the  probable  futility  of 
our  sacred  war  for  the  Union,  with  all 
ita  tremendoi»  samfices  of  life  and 
property! 

Nobly  have  the  people  sustained 
tiieir  Goyemment ;  with  a  wise  instinct 
of  confidence,  they  have  freely  risked 
tlieir  money,  as  their  lives,  in  support 
of  thdr  own  holy  cause.  This  confi- 
dence at  home  has  given  us  unbounded 
strength  abroad.  Kor  do  the  fieu^  in 
the  least  diminish  the  credit  fidrly  due 
to  the  Secretary,  whose  great  merit  is 
to  have  organized  a  system  so  well  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense 
of  perfect  security  in  trusting  their  for- 
tunes to  the  keeping  of  the  nation  for 
its  help  and  support  in  the  hour  of  su- 
pfeme  periL  It  is  the  highest  evidence 
of  wise  statesmanship  to  be  able  thus 
to  arouse  a  nation  to  the  cheerful  per- 
fimnanoe  even  of  its  obvious  duty :  this 
baa  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Chase, 
under  the  embaxcaaament  of  repeated 


Adlnres  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  had 
in  special  charge  to  defend  and  pro- 
mote our  noble  cause.  The  entire  merit 
of  this  grand  success  can  only  be  ade- 
quately estimated  by  considering  how 
slight  a  mistake  of  judgment  or  want 
of  faithful  courage  in  conducting  theae 
momentous  affidrs  would  have  thrown 
our  finances  into  inextricable  confusion. 
Our  own  experience  iomiediately  belbre 
the  war,  when  there  was  no  adequate 
ccmception  of  the  extent  of  tiie  trouble 
about  to  come  upon  us,  shows  how 
easily  the  public  credit  may  be  shaken 
or  destroyed  by  incompetent  or  dishon- 
est agents.  In  spite  of  envious  detrac- 
tion and  interested  opposition,  these 
great  and  successful  labors  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  his  ability  to  conduct  the  moat 
intricate  afEedrs  of  government,  in  times 
of  tiie  most  appalling  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. He  has  undergone  the  sevraest 
tests  to  which  a  statesman  was  ever 
subjected;  his  genius  and  his  great 
moral  firmness  have  brought  him  out 
triumphant 

There  are  a  few  prominent  points  in 
the  lucid  report  of  the  Secretary  which 
constitute  the  great  landmarks  of  hia 
system.  Adequate  taxation  was  of  ne- 
cessity its  basis ;  and,  fh>m  the  very  be- 
giiming,  Mr.  Chase  insisted  upon  a  rigid 
resort  to  every  available  means  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  sufficient  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  aus- 
tain  its  credit  through  all  the  vast  ope- 
rations -vriiich  it  was  compelled  to  un^ 
dertake.  And  now  by  reference  to  the 
actual  figures,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
fiicts  embodied  in  them,  the  Secretary 
shows  that  since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  the  taxes  collected  have  paid  all 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures  togeth* 
er  with  the  interest  on  the  whole  pub- 
lic debt,  and  beyond  this  have  yielded 
a  surplus  which,  had  tiie  war  ended, 
might  have  been  applied  to  tiie  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  This  sound  and  in* 
dispensable  principle,  beset  with  so 
many  temptations  and  difficultiea  in 
time  of  dvil  commotion,  ia  the  very 
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soul  of  the  poUio  credit ;  Midthefeai^ 
lesBDeae  witii  which  the  Secretary  meets 
the  oontiDgencj  of  prolonged  war  and 
the  necessity  of  additional  taxes,  eyinces 
his  determination  to  strengthen  and 
sustain  the  principle,  rather  than  to 
abandon  it  nnder  any  possible  dream- 
stances.  The  enormous  loans  already 
so  adyaatageoiisly  obtained,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  additional  ones  which 
will  probably  be  indiq>ensable,  oould 
not  haye  been  n^^tiated  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms  without  a  firm  adherence 
to  this  policy. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Chase's  financial 
system  whidi  is  most  questionable,  and 
which  afibrds  his  assailants  a  fhlcrom 
for  their  attacks,  is  its  interference  with 
the  State  banks  and  with  the  currency 
which  they  have  been  supplying  to  the 
country.  The  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes  in  the  form  of  a  circulating  me- 
dium, and  with  the  qualities  of  a  legal 
tender,  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
currency  and  exchanges  of  the  country, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfiAction  to 
the  people.  But  this  popular  judgment 
is  by  no  means  an  unerring  test  of  the 
wisdom  or  safety  of  such  a  measure. 
Its  necessity,  however,  and  its  eminent 
success  will  forever  stamp  it  as  an  ex- 
pedient of  great  usefulness  and  value, 
especially  as  the  Secretary  has  most 
judiciously  arrested  the  system  at  that 
point  where  its  unquestionable  advan- 
tages still  outweigh  its  acknowledged 
dangers  and  inconveniences.  He  in- 
fonns  us  that  these  issues  *  were  wanted 
to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  c(NLn,  and  to  supply  the  ad- 
ditional demands  created  by  the  in- 
creased number  and  variety  of  pay- 
ments;' and  he  adds:  'Congress  be- 
lieved that  four  hundred  millions  would 
sufllce  for  these  purposes,  and  there- 
fore limited  issues  to  that  sum.  The 
Secretary  proposes  no  change  of  this 
limitation  and  places  no  reliance  there- 
fore on  any  increase  of  resources  from 
increase  of  circulation.  Additional 
loans  in  this  mode  would  indeed  al- 
most certainly  prove  illusory ;  for  di> 


miniahed  value  oould  hardly  hSi  to 
neutralice  increased  amount.' 

In  consequence  of  these  issues,  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole 
public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  was 
only  8.77  per  centum,  and  on  the  1st 
of  October,  8.95  per  oentuuL 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  banks, 
which  have  heretofore  had  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  paper  circulation,  and 
of  the  large  profits  derived  fh>m  its 
legitimate  use,  as  well  as  from  its  disas- 
trous and  sometimes  dishonest  irregu- 
larities, would  not  very  oordially  receive 
the  system  which  is  destined  to  super- 
sede their  present  organization  entirely. 
The  Secretary  justly  exults  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sound  and  uniform  circula- 
tion which  he  has  afforded  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  And  as  to  the  dejMecia- 
tion  of  the  Treasury  notes  in  compari- 
son with  gold,  he  reasons,  with  great 
force  and  truth,  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  attributable  to  'the  large 
amount  of  bank  notes  yet  in  diculft- 
tion,'  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
'  were  these  notes  withdrawn  from  use, 
that  much  of  the  now  very  considerable 
difference  between  coin  and  United 
States  notes  would  disappear.'  Whether 
this  belief  of  the  Secretary  be  well 
founded  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  superiority  of  the 
Treasury  notes  to  those  of  the  mass  of 
suspended  banks,  as  they  would  have 
been  after  three  yean  of  the  present 
war;  It  is  frightfril  to  think  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  currency  would 
have  been  reduced  at  this  time,  if  the 
Qovemment  had  been  guilty  of  the 
foUy  of  conducting  its  immense  opera- 
tions in  the  suspended  paper  of  irre- 
sponsible local  banks.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Treasury  notes  have  been 
of  immense  service  to  the  nation  in  its 
hour  of  trial ;  and  if  tiie  limitation  pro- 
jKtsed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  fidth- 
ftiUy  maintained,  there  need  not  be  the 
slightest  fear  of  any  difiBUmlty  or  dis- 
credit in  the  future.  Upon  the  return 
of  peace  the  whole  issue  will  be  eanlj 
absorbed  and  ledeemed,  either  liy  tiie 
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proceaB  of  funding,  or  more  gradually 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  €k>T- 
eminent. 

On  a  kindred  snbjeot,  that  of  the 
high  prices  at  present  prevailing,  let 
Mr.  Chase  ^>eak  for  himselC  This  state- 
ment is  so  direct  and  pertinent  that 
nothing  coald  well  be  added.  He 
says: 

*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
increase  of  prices  is  attnoutable  wholly 
or  in  Tery  lar^  measure  to  this  circu- 
lation. Had  it  been  possiUe  to  bor- 
row coin  enough,  and  fast  enough,  for 
the  disbursements  of  the  war,  almost  if 
not  altogether  the  same  effects  on  prices 
would  miTC  been  wrought  Such  dis- 
bursements made  in  coin  would  have 
enriched  fortunate  contractors,  stimu- 
lated layish  expenditures,  and  so  in- 
flated prices  in  the  same  way  and  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  when  made  in 
notes.  Prices,  too,  would  have  risen 
from  other  causes.  The  withdrawal 
ftom  mechanical  and  agricultural  occu- 
pationa  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
best,  stronsest,  and  most  actire  work- 
ers, in  obe£ence  to  their  country's  sum- 
mons to  the  field,  would,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  currency,  have  increased  the 
price  of  labor,  and,  by  c<MB«equence,  the 
price  of  the  products  of  labor,'  ^. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fbree  of 
tins  statement ;  and  upon  the  whole  we 
most  acknowledge  that  most  of  the  erils 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  €k>Temment  were  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  would  have  dereloped  them- 
selyes,  more  or  less,  under  any  system 
which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
Tery  obyious  that  they  might  have 
beeoi  greatly  aggravated  by  slight 
changes ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  more  skilfdUy 
met  and  parried  than  by  the  measures 
which  have  actually  yielded  such  bril- 
liant results. 

The  most  signal  triumph  of  Mr. 
Chase's  whole  system  of  finance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  truly  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  his  favorite  five-twenty  bonds, 
fiven  at  the  present  time  the  public  en- 
thusiasm for  these  securities  seems  to 
be  unabated,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 


able that  the  whole  dmount  authorised 
to  be  issued  will  be  taken  up  quite  as 
rapidly  as  the  bonds  can  be  prepared 
or  as  the  money  may  be  required. 

Not  without  good  reason  does  the 
Secretary  attribute  the  *  faith'  thus 
shown  by  the  people  '  in  the  securities 
of  the  Gkyvemment,'  to  his  national 
banking  law  and  tiie  prospective  estab- 
lishment of  a  currency  <  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  national  bonds,'  and  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  *  take  the  place  dl 
the  heterogeneous  corporate  currency 
which  has  hitherto  filled  the  chann^ 
of  circulation.'  The  idea  of  thus  mak- 
ing tributary  to  the  €k>vemment  in  its 
present  emogency  the  whole  banking 
capital  of  the  country,  or  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  employed  in 
fhrnishing  a  paper  drculation  for  com- 
mercial transactions,  was  as  bold  and 
magnificent  as  it  has  proved  successfhL 
Nothing  less  than  the  national  credit 
is  sufficiently  solid  and  endurmg  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  paper  currency  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  our  country.  It 
is  eminently  fit  that  this  perfect  solid- 
arity of  the  central  government  with 
those  who  ftimish  pai>er  money  for  the 
people  of  every  locality,  should  be  re- 
quired and  maintained  on  a  pn^Mr 
basis.  But  the  currency  thus  provided 
is  not  liable  to  any  of  the  ol:r}eetions 
properly  urged  against  a  paper  circula- 
tion issued  by  the  (Government  its^; 
it  is  issued  by  individuals  or  companies, 
and  secured  only  by  such  national 
stocks  as  have  been  created  in  the 
necessary  operations  of  the  nation  it* 
self.  The  system  does  not  constitute  a 
national  bank  or  banks  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  heretofore  used  in  our 
history.  It  does  nothing  more  than 
assume  that  indispensable  control  over 
the  long-n^lected  currency  of  tiie 
country  which  is  at  once  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  has  authority  to  pronounce 
the  supreme  law  among  all  the  States ; 
and  if  there  be  any  subject  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  unity  to  be  derived 
flpom  the  exercise  of  such  anthorii^,  it 
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1%  aboTe  eyerything  else,  that  common 
medium  of  exchange  which  measures 
and  regnlates  the  countless  daily  com- 
mercial transactions  of  our  immense 
territory.  The  system  involyes  no  par- 
tidpation  by  the  Goyemment  in  any 
banking  operations;  no  partnership 
in  any  possible  speculations,  great  or 
small;  no  interference,  direct  or  indi- 
rect^ with  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
country :  it  is  only  a  wise  and  efficient 
deyioe,  by  which  the  €k>yemment  assures 
to  the  people  the  soundness  of  the  paper 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them  for 
money. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  scheme  con- 
sists in  the  &ct  that  it  is  intended  to 
supersede  that  irregular  and  unsatis- 
&ctory  system  of  banking  which  is 
based  on  a  similar  pledge  of  the  credit 
of  the  seyeral  States.  It  is  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  existing  banks;  but  it 
is  only  so  in  so  &r  as  it  requires  a 
change  of  the  basis  of  tiieir  credit  fh>m 
State  to  National  securities.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  conceiyed  in  any  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  those  institu- 
tions. It  was  necessary  for  the  National 
Goyemment  to  assert  its  own  superiori- 
ty, and  thus  to  strengthen  itself,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  sought  to  protect  the 
people  by  securing  them  a  uniform 
currency  and  equable  exdianges. 

S(«ne  murmurs  of  oppositi<m  haye 
been  heard  from  a  quaHer  well  under- 
stood ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and,  we  hope,  of  the  holders  of  State 
bonds  themselyes,  seems  to  haye  quickly 
suppressed  these  obmpldnts.  A  war 
of  the  State  banks  on  the  Goyemment, 
at  this  time  and  on  this  ground,  might 
well  be  deplored ;  but  the  issue  would 
not  be  doubtftd.  Mr.  Chase  occupies 
the  yantage  ground,  and  he  would  be 
yictorious  oyer  these,  as  the  country  is 
destined  to  be  oyer  all  other  enemies. 

At  no  other  time  could  so  ftmdamen- 
tal  a  change  in  our  system  of  currency 
faaye  been  proposed  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success ;  and,  upon  the  whole^ 
it  was  a  grand  and  happy  conc^tion, 
in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  war, 


to  make  its  gigantic  fiscal  necessities 
contribute  to  the  permanent  uniformity 
of  the  currency  and  of  the  domestic 
exchanges.  For  this  great  measure  is 
no  temporary  expedient.  Its  success 
is  bound  up  with  the  stability  of  the 
Goyemment;  and  if  this  endures,  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  system  will  be 
felt  and  appreciated  in  fhture  years,  long 
after  the  unhappy  conyuMon  which 
gaye  it  birth  shall  haye  passed  away. 
It  will  serye  to  smooth  the  path  from 
horrid  war  to  peace,  and  to  hasten  the 
return  of  national  prosperity ;  and  when 
experience  shall  haye  fully  perfected  its 
organization,  it  may  well  be  expected, 
by  the  generality  of  its  ox>eration  and 
its  great  momentum,  to  act  as  the  great 
natural  regulator  of  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness in  our  country. 

If  these  grand  achieyements  in  finance 
haye  had  so  important  an  influence  in 
sustaining  the  war  for  the  Union,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  fail  to  constitute 
a  large  element  in  controlling  the  polit- 
ical eyents  of  the  unmediate  future. 
Their  author  is  well  known  to  entertain 
the  soundest  yiews  in  reference  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  measures  necessary 
to  restore  harmony  in  the  Union,  with- 
out being  of  that  extreme  and  imprac- 
ticable school  whose  policy  would  ren- 
der union  uncertain  or  impossible ;  and 
if  a  ripe  experience  in  public  affidrs  and 
the  most  brilliant  success  in  transactions 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  yital  importance  to  the 
triumph  of  our  arms,  are  of  any  yalue, 
they  cannot  be  without  their  due  and 
proper  weight  in  the  crisis  which  is  fast 
approaching. 

The  election  of  next  fidl  will  take 
place  under  circumstances  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and 
trying  to  the  yirtue  and  wisdom  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  compelled 
to  undergo  that  great  trial,  eitiier  in 
the  midst  of  a  mighty  ciyil  war,  or  in  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  its  recent 
dose,  witii  the  legacy  of  all  its  tremen- 
dous difficulties  to  a^jnst  and  settle. 
Byen  in  quiet  times,  the  Preddential 
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election  is  an  erent  of  deep  significance 
in  onr  political  history;  but  at  sach 
times,  the  ordinary  stream  of  affairs 
will  flow  on  quietly  in  spite  of  many 
obstructions ;  and  eren  the  errors  and 
follies  of  the  people  consequent  on  the 
intrigues  of  politicians  and  the  strifb  of 
parties,  are  not  then  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  the  public  security.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tempest,  however,  or  eyen  in  the 
rough  sea,  where  the  subsiding  winds 
haye  left  us  crippled  and  exhausted, 
and  far  away  fi'om  our  true  course,  we 
haye  need  of  all  the  skill,  experience, 
integrity,  and  wisdom  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  call  into  the  seryice  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  the  skill  and  expe- 
xienoe  of  the  statesman,  not  of  the  war- 
rior, which  the  occasion  requires.  To 
our  great  and  successful  generals,  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  will  be  un- 
bounded ;  and  it  will  be  exhibited  in 
every  noble  form  of  expression  and 
action  becoming  a  just  and  generous 
nation.  But  ciyil  station  is  not  the 
appropriate  reward  of  military  seryices, 
except  in  rare  cases,  when  capacity  and 
fitness  for  its  duties  haye  been  fuUy 
established.  To  conduct  a  great  cam- 
paign and  to  gain  important  yictories 
is  evidence  of  great  ability  in  achiev- 
ing physical  results  by  the  organized 
agency  and  force  of  armies ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  great  general 
is  an  able  statesman  or  a  safe  counsellor 
in  the  caUnet  or  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. The  functions  to  be  performed 
in  the  two  cases  are  wholly  dissimilar, 
if  not  actually  opposite  in  nature.  War 
is  the  reign  of  force,  and  is  essentially 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions  and  violent 
in  its  mode  of  enforcing  them :  civil 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
embodiment  of  law,  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  perfection  of  reason ;  its  instni- 
mentaUties  are  eminentiy  peacefhl  and 
antagonistic  to  all  violence. 
/  In  times  like  the  present,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  appropriate  the 
popularity  of  some  great  and  patriotic 
soldier,  and  make  it  available  ibr  the 


promotion  of  personal  or  party  ends. 
Success  in  that  sinister  policy  will  no 
doubt  often  prove  to  be  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  ordinary  party  strategy,  by 
which  the  vital  questions  of  capacity 
and  fitness  are  made  subordinate  to  tiiat 
of  availability.  We  have  in  our  history 
too  many  instances  of  such  intrigues 
and  tiieir  dangerous  consequences,  to 
admit  of  their  success  at  the  present 
time,  though  they  come  in  the  seduc- 
tive form  of  military  glory.  The  de- 
generate system  of  party  strategy  cul- 
minated seven  years  ago  in  the  election 
of  James  Buchanan.  In  pursuance  of 
the  secret  and  treacherous  preparations 
for  the  present  infiunous  rebellion,  the 
people  were  ignorantiy  and  blindly  led 
by  cunning  intrigue  into  that  &tal  mis- 
take ;  but  it  was  not  less  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  sinister 
combiuation  of  parties,  than  the  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  of  the  man  chosen, 
which  gave  him  the  immense  power  f<Mr 
mischief  which  he  wielded  against  his 
country.  The  complications  of  the  ap- 
proaching crisis  will  not  be  less  con- 
trolling in  their  power  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  or  the  restoration  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  uncertain  contingencies 
and  possible  combinations  of  opinion 
%nd  interest  destined  to  grow  out  of 
tiie  immediate  future,  no  man  can  fore- 
see what  dangers  and  difilculties  will 
arise.  The  only  path  of  safety  lies  in 
the  straight  line  of  consistent  action ; 
avoiding  sinister  expedients  and  untried 
men ;  despising  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, when  they  present  themselves  in 
the  most  specious  of  all  forms,  that  of 
using  military  success  as  the  pretext 
for  ambitious  designs ;  and  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  great  soldier,  a%  a  BokUer^ 
according  to  the  value  of  his  achieve- 
ments, not  forgetting  that  *  peace  hath 
her  victories  not  less  renowned  than 
those  of  war,'  and  that  the  Mthftd  and 
able  statesman  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  set  aside  amid  the  glare  of  arms, 
without  danger  to  the  best  inteieste  of, 
the  republia 
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Thbh  my  life  was  like  a  dream  in 
which  we  gaees  at  God-thoughts.  I 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  my  love 
that  I  marked  the  lapse  of  time  only  by 
the  delicate  yaryinga  of  my  mistresses 
beauty,  or  the  deepening  q>ell  of  her 
royal  rule.  I  was  delirious  with  the 
ddight  of  her  presence,  which  com- 
prised to  me  all  types  of  excellence. 
Within  her  eyes  the  sapphire  gates  of 
beayen  unclosed  to  me ;  in  the  splendor 
of  lustred  hair  was  life-warmth. 

— ^And  had  I  forgot? — the  red  lips 
I  crushed  like  rose-leayes  on  my  own — 
the  tender  eyes  that  plead  '  remember 
me' — ^the  faded  rosemary  which  we 
culled  together — ^the  tows  with  which 
I  said  that  love  like  ours  was  neyer 
false,  nor  parting  fatal  Had  I  forgot  ? 
Ck>uld  this  Atpiro  of  my  worship  quite 
dispel  my  youth-dream — ^had  her  in- 
fiU;iiating  presence  quite  eclipsed  my 
memory  of  Christine  ? — 

Alas  I  I  had  not  meant  to  be  incon- 
stant, but  while  I  stroye  sullenly  for 
success  in  uncongraial  occupaUon,  9hs 
,€ame  to  me — Aspiro— came  like  the 
truth  and  light,  and  taught  me  to 
myselfl 

For  a  long  time  I  doubted  and  re- 
sisted; though  ^e  tempted  me,  mak- 
ing real  the  dreams  of  my  shy,  worship- 
ful childhood,  teaching  me  the  mean- 
ings of  treasured  stories  which  I  had 
listened  to  from  flower-sprite  and  riyer- 
god,  leading  and  wooing  me  with  loye- 
lier  lures  than  eyen  Nature's ;  fi>r  tropi- 
cal bird-song  and  &lling  water  was 
harsh  to  her  yoice,  and  dew-dripped 
lilies  dim  to  her  brow.  But  I  shut  my 
dazzled  eyes  at  first  from  these,  and 
stroye  to  see  only  l^e  face  whereon, 
with  tender  kisses,  I  had  sealed  my  Ai- 
ture— haying  narrow  aims;  till  the 
yision  fieuied  despairingly,  and  eyen 
closed  lids  would  not  recall  it,  and  my 
weak  resistance  seemed  but  to  strong^ 
,  en  the  sway  tiuKt  bore  me  willingly  away. 


Oyer  and  oyer  I  told  the  rosary  of 
Aspiro's  charms.  Hour  by  hour  I 
wearied  not  of  her  perfections.  With 
bumiug  yows  and  rapturous  words  I 
pledged  my  life  to  her. 

Once  when  the  wind  was  sweeping 
her  gay  garments,  like  hope-banners, 
against  my  limbs,  and  tangling  her 
long,  loose  hair  about  me— once  when 
I  was  blind  with  the  jewel-dazzle  from 
her  breast,  thrilled  by  the  passion-pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  she  said,  in  saddest, 
sweetest  tones : 

'  I  am  erratic,  Paulo,  and  exacting — 
will  you  tire  of  me  I ' 

O  Immortality  I  Did  not  that  seem 
sacrilege  1 

Like  curlew's  wings  flapped  the  white 
sails  of  the  ship  on  the  blue  waters. 
Aspiro's  eyes  absorbed  my  mind  and 
memory.  The  past  was  yoiceless-^the 
friture  clarion-toned.  So  we  loosed  our 
hold  of  the  real  past,  and  drifted  to- 
ward an  ideal  fUture. 

We  wandered  through  iq>ocalyptie 
mazes,  startling  the  hush  of  mystery 
with  daring  footsteps.  We  brake  the 
bread  of  the  cosmic  sacram^it  in  sight 
of  the  Inaccessible. 

In  the  metallic  mirrors  of  Arctic  lakes 
we  watched  the  wind-whipped  clouds. 
Mute  we  knelt  in  the  ice-temples  of 
Silence,  and  where  the  glaciers  shatte 
the  rainbows  we  renewed  our  promises. 

Wet  sat  at  the  uniyersal  banquet, 
and  drank  deep  of  Beauty.  Chedc 
pressed  to  cheek,  arms  interlaced,  we 
sighed  in  the  consecrated  throes  of  its 
reproduction,  and  in  the  imagery  of  Art 
we  lisped  Creation's  lessons. 

From  height  to  height  and  dq»tfa  to 
depth.  Lagging  in  low  canoes  ak>ng 
the  black  waters  of  silent  swamps — 
lile-lellr— seeing  the  fruvoff  blue  of  sky 
and  hope  between  the  warning  points 
of  cypress  ^ires.    Across  the  stwtcll 
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of  jeDow  luids,  aeekiBg  her  riddle  of 
the  %>hiiiz,  and  aakliig  from  the  Riuic 
raoOTds  of  one  dead  fidth,  and  the  sand- 
buried  templeB  of  another,  the  aim  of 
theTme. 

Or  clouds  or  rooks  or  winds  ox 
waves,  the  mutable  or  the  unchange- 
able was  in  turn  the  theme  of  our  re- 
productiye  praise.  There  were  trans- 
figurations on  the  mountain  tops,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  universe  wore  shining 
garbs  and  hailed  us,  their  Interpreters. 
From  every  wave  stretched  Undine, 
arms  to  greet  us,  and  tongues  of  flame 
taught  us  the  glories  of  the  element. 

Sometimes  in  giddy  pauses  shone 
sad  eyes — ^yet  not  reproachful  on  me; 
but  if  I  sighed  in  answer  to  their  shin- 
ing, Aspiro  dazzled  in  betwixt  me  and 
my  memcffy,  and  bade  me  *  cease  not 
striving,'  while  her  white  finger  point- 
ed &rther  onward.  For  our  love-life 
was  a  striving,  and  life's  best  poroelain 
was  like  common  day  for  feshioning 
vessels  for  its  use. 

I  gave  up  all  to  her,  time,  talent,  in- 
genuity. Studying  for  her  caprices 
and  struggling  for  her  pleasure.  How 
fkir  she  seemed,  how  worthy  any  effort  1 
If  only  I  might  hope  that  I,  at  last, 
should  wholly  win  her  approbation 
and  make  our  union  indissoluble.  Her 
radiant  smiles,  and  lofty,  loving  words, 
were  hard  to  win,  but  then,  when  won —  I 
Who  ever  looked  and  spoke  and  smiled 
as  did  Aspiro  t 

There  was  neither  rest  nor  dalliance 
on  our  way.  Unrest  lit  meteors  in  the 
heaven  of  my  mistress's  eyes,  and  I  lost, 
at  length,  the  delusion  that  I  should 
ever  satisfy  all  her  imperious  exactions. 
Then  I  hoped  to  miiJLe  but  some  one 
thought  or  deed  quite  worthy  of  her 
favor,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 

I  strove  my  utmost  in  the  Art  we 
loved.  The  strife  consumed  the  dross 
of  daily,  petty  hopes  and  fbars,  which 
make  the  happiness  of  common  Hves, 
and  left  my  soul  a  crucible  receptive 
for  refinement  only ;  and  Aspiro  tempt- 
ed me  to  new  endeavors  by  glimpses 
of  the  court  which  Nature  holds,  wear- 


ing Dalmatian  mantle  and  ^ray-bfi|^t 
crown,  in  realms  forbidden  mortals. 

'  I  thought,  for  my  sake,'  she  would 
say,  sadly,  *  you  had  already  done  some- 
thing better  than  you  have.' 

If  my  soul  sickened  then,  my  courage 
did  not  falter,  nor  did  her  incentive 
beauty  lose  any  of  its  charm. 

I  said :  *  Give  me  a  task,  Aq>iro,  and 
I  will  please  you  yet' 

Then  she  pointed  to  me  what  I  might 
do,  and  my  work  b^^an. 

In  this  work  I  reproduced  my  mis- 
tress's beauty  and  my  love's  significance. 
'  Having  learned  the  language  of  nature, 
I  translated  from  her  hieroglyphic 
pages  in  characters  of  fiame.  With 
rash  hands  I  stripped  fiUse  seemings 
firom  material  beauty,  and  limned  the 
naked  divinity  of  Idea.  Shorn  by  de- 
grees in  my  strife  of  youth  and  strength 
and  passion,  I  woimd  them  in  my  work 
— ^toiling  like  paltry  larvae.  And  it 
was  done — ^retouched  and  lingered  over 
long,  apotheosized  by  mighty  efiK>rt 
So  I  offered  it  to  my  Fate. 

Never  before,  as  at  that  moment,  had 
Aspiro  seemed  so  worthy  to  be  won  at 
any  cost.  I  trembled  as  I  laid  my 
work  before  her—she  so  transcended 
Beauty.  But  still  I  hoped.  I  waited 
for  her  dawning  smile  and  outstretched 
hand,  ready  to  die  of  attained  longing 
when  these  should  be  bestowed. 

She,  gleaming  like  ice,  transfixed  me 
coldly,  and,  slighting  with  her  glance  my 
work,  asked :  *  Can  yon  do  no  more  t ' 

I  answered  with  weary  hopelessness : 
*  No  more.' 

How  cold  her  laugh  was  I 

*  And  have  I  waited  on  yon  all  these 
years  for  this  ? ' 

I  echoed  drearily :  <  For  this.' 

*  Well,  blot  it  out,  and  try  again,  if 
you  would  please  me,'  said  Aspiro. 

With  spent  strength  I  cast  myself  at 
herflBet 

*  Tou  see,'  I  said,  *  I  have  mixed  these 
0(dors  with  my  life-wine.' 

*Why,  then,'  she  asked,  carelessly, 
'  with  your  insufficient  strength,  were 
you  tempted  to  woo  and  fi>llow  me  t ' 
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So  my  liib  with  its  endeavon  was  a 
wreck.  I  thought  of  the  good  I  had 
sacrificed,  of  the  hopes  that  had  failed. 
The  Past  and  Future  alike  pierced  my 
hands  with  crucifidal  nails,  till,  faint 
with  the  pain  and  the  scorning,  I  lapsed 
into  a  long  prostration,  from  which  I 
came  at  last  to  the  dawn-light  of  sad, 
once-forgotten  eyes  —  to  the  odor  of 
withered  rosemary. 

'  True  heart  that  I  spumed,'  I  cried, 
*•  can  you  forgive  ?  I  will  return  Aq>iro 
scorn  for  scorn,  and  go  humbly  back, 
where  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  too  late  for 
h^>piness.* 

With  dreary  reproaches  came  mem- 
ory, disenthralled.  I  dreamed  of  my 
youth,  its  love,  and  its  aim.  I  pictured 
a  porch  with  its  breeze-tossed  yinee,  a 
rocking  boat  on  a  limpid  lake,  a  nar> 
row  path  through  twilight-brooded 
woods,  and  each  scene  the  shrine  of  a 
sweet  face  with  brown,  banded  hair, 
and  loye-lit  eyes. 

And  these  pictures  were  the  True. 
My  heart  cleayed  the  eternity  of  separa- 
tion, beaconing  my  sad  return  to  them, 
and  I  followed  gladly,  hope  being  not 
yet  dead. 

The  summer  porch  was  shady  with 
fragrant  vines — ^but  I  missed  the  face. 
I  buoyed  my  heart,  and  ssid, '  Of  course 
she  would  not  have  waited  so  long.' 


I  went  to  the  woods,  tiirough  the 
narrow  paths  wh^ie  of  old  the  Urds 
twittered,  and  javelins  of  sunshine 
pierced — on,  where  we  had  gone  to- 
gether long  ago,  till  I  reached  the  deU 
where  we  pledged  our  love.  Ah  I  I 
should  find  her  here — 

The  sweet  fitce  where  I  should  kindle 
smiles— the  brown  hair  I  could  once 
more  stroke— the  lithe  form  that  I 
longed  to  clasp— the  true  heart  that 
should  beat  for  me  in  a  quiet  home. 

No.  No  waiting  eyes — ^no  true  heart 
— no  glad  smile.  But  a  cross  and  a 
grave  and  a  name : 

'CHBismnE.' 


Aspirants  of  the  Age  1  Oflspring  of 
Alodus!  you  have  chosen  a  worship 
that  admits  not  a  divided  heart  But 
your  frdth,  like  the  Mystic's,  shall  also 
make  your  strength ;  and  though  Atpiro 
stoops  not  to  your  stature,  yet  she 
reigns,  and  she  rewards.  Be  true.  Be 
firm.  Even  if  it  be  upon  the  wreck  of 
some  frail,  temporal  heart-hopes,  you 
mu$t  reach  higher,  till,  in  the  sheen  of 
the  approving  smile,  you  read  the 
world-lesson :  Salvation  through  sacri- 
fice. Through  strife  and  suffering— 
excellence. 


THE    RED    MAN'S    PLEA. 


ALMOST  LFTEBALLT  THE  REPLY  OP  *RED  lEON'  TO  OOVERNOB  EAM8ET. 


The  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  still  my  people  wait ; 

They  ask  but  their  just  dues,  ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 

For  we  are  poor,  our  huts  are  cold,  we  starve,  we  die. 

While  you  are  rich,  your  fires  are  warm,  your  harvests  lie 

High  heaped  above  the  hunting  grounds,  our  fathers'  graves, 

We  sold  you  long  ago.    Alas  I  our  frtmished  braves 

Have  sold  e'en  their  own  graves  I    When  dead,  our  bones  shall  stay 

To  whiten  on  the  ground,  that  our  Qreat  Father  may 

More  surely  see  where  his  Dacotah  children  died — 

His  dusky  children  whom  ye  robbed,  and  tiien  belied. 
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BUCKLE,  DRAPER,  AND  A  SCIENCE   OP  HISTORY. 

TUIRD  PAPER. 


In  any  dasaification  of  our  intellec- 
tual domain  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  on  the  basis  of  Principles  now 
known  to  the  Scientific  world  at  large, 
the  most  fdndamental  characteristic 
should  be,  the  distuictiye  separation  of 
those  departments  of  l^ought  in  which 
Certainty  is  now  attainable,  from  those 
in  which  only  varying  degrees  of  Prob- 
ability exist,  and  the  clear  exhibition 
of  that  which  is  positive  and  demon- 
UrMe  hnowkdge^  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  as  distingnished  from  that 
which  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  falli- 
ble. Although  the  precise  point  at 
which,  in  some  cases,  the  proofs  of 
Probable  Reasoning  cease  to  be  as  con- 
Tincing  as  those  of  Demonstration  can- 
not be  readily  apprehended,  yet  the 
essential  nature  of  the  two  methods  of 
proof  is  radically  and  inherently  difier- 
ent,  and  is  marked  by  the  most  distino- 
tire  results.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have 
always  accuracy,  precision,  and  cer- 
tainty, ieyond  the  posstbility  of  doubt ; 
in  the  former,  always  the  conviction 
that,  how  strong  soever  the  array  of 
evidence  may  seem  to  be,  in  favor  of  a 
particular  inference,  there  still  remains 
a  possibility  that  the  conclusion  may 
be  modified  pr  vitiated  by  the  subse- 
quent advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  Generalizations  which  respect- 
i^y  affirm  that  all  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
sides,  rest  upon  an  entirely  difierent 
basis  of  proof  from  those  upon  which 
the  €(eneralizationa  rest  which  respect- 
ively assert  that  water  is  composed  of 
certain  chemical  constituents  combined 
in  certain  proportions,  or  that  the  nerves 
are  the  instruments  of  sensation  and 
of  motion.  The  former  are  irresistible 
VOL,  v.— 11 


conclusions  of  the  human  mind,  oe^ 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  the  intdlect, 
they  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  being 
otherwise.  The  Laws  of  Thought  are 
such,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  a 
triangle  whose  angles  will  not  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  or  a  right-angled 
one,  the  square  of  whose  hypothenuse 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
man  is  constituted  as  he  now  is — ^unless 
the  human  organization  becomes  radi- 
cally changed,  these  geometrical  Laws 
cannot  be  conceived  as  being  otherwise 
than  as  they  are.  All  men  must  apprd> 
hend  them  alike  if  they  apprehend 
them  at  all.  So  long  as  man  lives  and 
thinks  they  remain  unalterable  verities, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt,  no  possibility  of  error. 

The  doctrine  that  water  is  composed 
of  certain  definite  chemical  constituents 
in  certain  definite  proportions,  or  the 
theory  that  the  nerves  are  the  instru- 
ments of  sensation  and  of  motion,  rests 
upon  no  such  foundation.  Whenever 
water  has  been  analyzed,  it  has  yielded 
the  same  separate  elements  in  the  same 
proportions;  and  whenever  these  ele- 
ments are  put  together  in  the  same 
quantitative  ratio  they  have  produced 
water ;  so  that  the  conviction  is  proxi- 
mately established  in  the  minds  of  all 
that  wat^  is  invariably  the  product  of 
these  elements  in  certain  proportions;. 
But  this  proof  does  not  establish  the 
generalization  as  tneoitMy  true^  nor 
show  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  he 
otheneise.  It  is  poseible^  in  the  nature 
of  things,  for  us  to  conceive  that  the 
fluid  which  we  call  water  may  be  p«v* 
duced  from  other  constituents  than 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  that  such  a 
fluid  may  even  now  exist  imdiscovei^ 
ed,  the  product  of  elements  altogether 
unknown. 
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So  in  regard  to  the  nerves.  Obserya- 
tion  and  experiment  have  established 
to  the  general  satisfaction,  that  they  are 
the  instruments  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion; but  we  are  not  absolutely  sure 
that  this  is  the  fact,  nor  can  we  hnmo 
that  a  human  being  may  not  be  bom 
in  whom  no  trace  of  nerves  can  be  de- 
tected, and  who  will  nevertheless  ex- 
perience sensation  and  exhibit  motion. 
We  may  be  as  well  satisfied,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  nature  of 
water  and  of  the  office  of  the  nerves  as 
of  the  nature  of  a  triangle ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  evidence,  on  which  the  con- 
vincement  is  based,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent ;  being,  in  the  one  case,  incontro- 
vertible and  infallible;  and,  in  the 
other,  indecisive  and  poesiMy  fallacious. 

This  repetition  of  that  which  has 
been  substantially  stated  before,  brings 
us  to  the  final  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  different  departments 
of  Thought,  as  indicated  by  the  Meth- 
ods of  Proof  which  respectively  prevail 
in  them ;  and  hence  as  embodying  ei- 
ther exact  and  definite  Knowledge^  or 
only  varying  degrees  of  Probability. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  at  least 
one  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  we 
are  able  to  start  fix)m  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  conceptions,  from 
axiomatic  truths  so  patent  and  imiver- 
sal  that  they  cannot  even  be  conceived 
of  as  being  otherwise  than  as  they  are, 
and  to  proceed  from  them,  by  equally 
irresistible  Inferences,  to  conclusions 
which  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  inevitable.  It  is  in  the 
Mathematics,  in  which  the  Deductive 
Method  is  rightly  operative,  that  this 
kind  of  Proof— Demonstration  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term — prevails.  The 
various  branches  of  Mathematics  have 
therefore  been  appropriately  denomi- 
nated the  Mcact  Sciences,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  those  domains  of  Thought 
whose  Laws  or  Principles  are  liable  to 
be  somewhat  indefinite  or  uncertain; 
hence,  called  the  Imxact  Sciences. 

Exact  Science — ^in  its  largest  sense, 
that  which  extends  to  all  domains  in 


which  the  proper  Deductive  Method 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  rightly 
employed — is  therefore  a  system  or 
series  of  truths  relating  to  the  whole  JJhir 
terse^  or  to  some  depaHmmt  of  it,  conseo- 
utiody  and  neeessaMy  resulting  from, 
and  dependent  upon,  each  other,  in  a  d^fl- 
nite  chain  or  series  ;  and  resting  primari 
ly  upon  some  fundamental  truth  or  truths 
so  simple  and  sdf-emdent,  that,  when 
dearly  stated,  aU  men  must,  by  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
perceive  them  and  recognize  them  as  true. 
Demonstration  is  the  pointing  out  of  the 
definite  links  in  the  chain  or  series  by 
which  we  go  from  fundamental  truths, 
dearly  perceived  and  irresistible,  up  to 
the  particular  truth  in  question. 

Thus  fiu*  in  the  history  of  Science, 
Mathematics,  as  a  whole,  has  ranked  aa 
the  only  Exact  Science ;  being  the  only 
department  of  intellectual  activity,  ail 
of  whose  Laws  or  Principles  are  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  oi  undeniable  certainty. 
If,  however,  theories  of  Cosmogony  and 
considerations  of  Cosmography  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  field  of  Astronomy, 
this  Science  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  application  of  the  Laws  of  Mathe- 
matics to  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Restricting  Astronomy  prop- 
er to  this  domain,  where,  as  a  Science, 
it  strictly  belongs,  and  setting  aside 
its  merely  descriptive  and  conjectural 
features,  as  hardly  an  integral  part  of 
the  Science  itself,  we  have  another  Exact 
Science  in  addition  to  Mathematics. 

Of  still  another  domain,  that  of  Phys- 
ics, Professor  Silliman  says,  *  all  ^ts 
phenomena  are  dependent  on  a  limited 
number  of  general  laws  ....  which 
may  be  represented  by  numbers  and 
algebraic  symbols ;  and  these  condensed 
form^uks  enable  us  to  conduct  investi- 
gations with  the  certainty  and  precision 
of  pure  Mathematics.' 

The  various  branches  of  Physics  have 
not  hitherto  been  ranked  as  Exact 
Sciences,  because,  as  in  Astronomy,  un- 
substantiated theories  and  doubtftd 
generalizations,  incapable  of  Mathe- 
matical Proo^  have  mingled  with  their 
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JDemarutrtxted  Laws  and  Phenomena,  as 
a  component  part  of  the  Science  itself! 
It  has  consequently  exhibited  an  am- 
bigaons  or  problematical  aspect,  in- 
ecHnpatible  with  the  rigorons  reqoire- 
ments  of  Exact  Science.  Even  in  Pro- 
fessor Silliman^s  admirable  work,  for- 
muHm  are  given  as  Laws,  which,  how- 
erer  correct,  haye  yet  no  foundation  in 
axiomatic  tmth;  while  Inferences  are 
drawn  Arom  them  which  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  DemcmstraUon,  Strict- 
ly speaking,  however,  only  those  Laws 
which  da  rest  upon  a  Demonstrable 
basis  and  the  Phenomena  derived 
from  them  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Seienee  of  Physics.  So  fi^  as  these 
provail,  this  department  of  investiga- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  Mathematical^ 
diaracter  accorded  to  it  by  Professor 
SiUiman,  and  ranks  as  an  Exact 
Science. 

Astronomy  and  Physics,  viewed  in 
the  light  in  which  they  are  here  pre- 
sented, are  rather  special  branches  of 
Ifaihematics,  than  distinct  Sciences. 
Bat  as  we  often  speak  of  Geometiy  as 
a  separate  Science,  although  it  is  in 
reality  only  a  division  of  the  Mathe- 
matical domain,  and  is  so  classed  by 
Oomte;  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
both  Astronomy  and  Physics,  as  herein 
defined,  may  be  regarded  as  individual 
Sciences,  and  in  that  character  they  wiU 
be  considered  in  this  paper. 

We  have,  then,  three  domains  in 
which  the  true  Deductive  Method  is 
active;  in  which  we  can  start  from  uni* 
vefsally  recognized  Truths  and  pro- 
ceed, by  irresistible  Infarences,  to  ul- 
terior IMnciplee  and  Facts.  In  three 
Sciences,  in  Mathematics  as  commonly 
defined  and  understood,  in  Astronomy 
and  Physics  as  herein  drcnmscribed, 
we  are  able  to  establish  starting  points 
of  thought  with  Mathematical  certain- 
ty, and  to  deduce  from  them  all  the 
Phenomena  of  their  respective  realms. 

'mthin  the  scope  of  these  three 
Sdencea,  tiierefore,  our  information  is 
clearly  defined,  positive,  and  indisput- 
able.    The  conduiions  to  which  we 


are  led  by  their  Principles  can  no  more 
be  gainsayed  than  human  existence  can 
be  doubted.  While  time  shall  last, 
while  mankind  shall  endure,  while  the 
human  Mind  is  constructed  on  its  pres- 
ent basis ;  while,  in  fine,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  exercise  of  Thought  in 
any  way  conceivaUe  to  the  existing 
Mentality  of  the  universe,  the  Laws  of 
Mathematics,  of  Astronomy,  and  of 
Physics  can  be  apprehended  in  no  way 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
now  apprehended.  There  is  no  eaih' 
cekfdble  posHhilUy  that  subsequent  inves- 
tigations will  show  them  to  be  enx>ne- 
ous  or  defective.  They  stand  upon  a 
foundation  of  Proof  as  unalterable  as 
the  fiat  of  Fate  or  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  which  can  neither  be  shaken 
nor  destroyed. 

It  is  between  these  three  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  on  the  one  side,  and 
all  other  domains  of  intellectual  inves- 
tigation on  the  other,  that  a  line  of 
distinct  demarcation  must  be  drawn, 
in  any  Classification  of  our  so-called 
Knowledge,  in  accordance  with  any 
method  of  classification  known  to  the 
scientific  world  at  large.  Not  that  the 
Laws  or  Principles  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  other  departments  of  the 
xmiverse  are  not  as  stable,  as  definite, 
and  as  infidlible  as  those  which  inhere 
in  the  Sciences  which  have  been  spe- 
cially indicated.  But  that,  as  yet,  the 
endeavor  to  apprehend  fiondamental 
Principles,  in  other  epheres  than  these, 
has  been  attended  with  only  partial 
success ;  and  hence,  the  ability  to  estab- 
Hsh  a  Mathematical  or  Demonstrable 
basis  for  other  regions  of  Thought  is 
yet  wanting,  so  for  as  is  commonly 
known. 

When,  therefore,  we  emerge  from  the 
domains  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Physics,  we  are  leaving  the  Add 
of  po$itw0  euiuranee,  of  und&niable  truth, 
and  entering  the  realms  where  opinion, 
conjecture,  and  variable  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty prevail.  The  Ftuii  of  Obegnatht^ 
may  ^  indeod^  a$jf>lain  here  a$  ebewhere 
<md  a$  ftrmiff  oitaNMotL    BiU  the  am- 
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duM&n$  drawn  from  th^m,  the  Sdmt^ 
Principles  tmumed  to  he  ettMiehed^  may 
he  aroMotis  or  d^eeiwe^  and  the  potoer 
qf  prwieion^  the  great  test  of  Scientific 
accuracy y  is  proportionaUp  wmting,  De- 
riyed,  as  wa  haye  hitherto  seen  these 
conclusioiis  to  be,  from  Phenomena,  on 
the  supposition  that  a  giyen  range  of 
Obseryation  will  secure  all  the  essen- 
tial Principles  which  appertain  to  the 
whole  of  the  Phenomena  included  in  the 
range,  we  can  neyer  be  entire^/  sure 
that  our  basis  of  Facts  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  and  hence  the  possiibUity 
of  error  always  exists. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  first  or  obseryational  Facts  are  not 
rightly  to  be  known  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inyestigation  than  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Physics;  but 
that  Laws,  Principles,  or  Qeneraliza- 
tions  which  relate  Facts  and  serye  as 
instruments  for  penetrating  into  the 
deeper  arcana  of  Nature,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely, accurately,  and  certainly  hnotcny 
in  their  relations  and  belongings,  until 
we  are  able  to  establish  their  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest,  most  Amda- 
mental,  and  self-eyideut  truths,  and  in 
this  manner  become  competent  to  ad- 
yance  step  by  step  from  undeniable 
first  truths  to  those  equally  undeniable. 
In  Mathematics,  in  Astronomy,  and  in 
Physics,  we  are  able  to  do  this.  We 
hnoto  the  Laws  or  Principles  of  these 
Sciences,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  haye 
deyeloped  the  Sciences  themselyes. 
We  know  the  relations  of  the  yarious 
Laws  within  the  range  of  each  Science, 
and  the  relations  of  the  different  Sciences 
with  each  other.  We  can  adyance, 
within  their  boundaries,  from  the  sim- 
plest and  most  positiye  yerities,  such 
as  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts — 
a  self-eyident  truth,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceiye  as  being  otherwise 
than  as  here  stated— up  to  the  most 
intricate  ulterior  Facts  of  the  uniyerse, 
l^  Inferences  which  are  as  irresistible 
to  the  mind  as  the  axioms  with  which 
we  started.  In  no  o^er  domaias  of 
Thought  can  this   be  done   by  any 


methods  now  in  yogue.  In  no  other 
realms,  therefore,  are  complete  precision 
a^d  infallibility  attainable.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  these  three  Sciences,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  radically  fix>m  all 
others. 

The  whole  body  of  our  authoritatiye 
and  irreyocably  determinate  intellectual 
acquisitions  lies,  therefore,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  far  as  is  commonly  known, 
within  the  range  of  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics.  These  are  in 
strictness  the  only  Sciences  which  we 
possess;  and  the  only  domains  in 
which  hnowledgcj  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  is  attainable.  In  passing 
their  boundaries,  we  leaye  the  regions 
of  positiye  certitudCy  and  come  into  the 
domain  where  Conjecture,  yarying  fit)m 
the  strongest  presumption  to  mere 
plausibility,  is  the  highest  prool  Laws 
or  Principles  are  yet  imdiscoyered 
there,  and  in  their  place  we  find  Gen- 
eralizations— Suppositiye  or  Proximate 
Laws — which  are  in  process  of  prool^ 
or  already  established  by  such  eyidenco 
as  the  Inductiye  Method  can  array, 
and  which  carry  the  conyiction  of 
their  correctness  with  yarying  degrees 
of  force,  to  larger  or  smaller  classes  of 
inyestigators. 

These  three  branches  of  knowledge 
are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  des- 
ignation of  Positive  Sciences;  and  to 
no  others  can  it  with  justice  be  accord- 
ed. To  apply  the  name  of  Science  to 
domains  in  which  real  knowledge  is 
not  attainable,  is,  in  some  sense,  an 
abuse  of  terms.  To  denominate  Posi- 
tioe  ScienceSy  domains  which  are  not 
strictly  Scientific,  and  in  which  positive 
certainty,  in  reference  to  Principles  and 
ulterior  Facts,  cannot  be  attained,  is 
still  more  incongruous.  Ck>mte's  ar- 
rangement of  the  schedule  of  the  Pod- 
tiye  Sciences,  in  which  domains  where 
Demonstrable  knowledge  preyails  are 
placed  upon  a  common  basiB  with  those 
in  which  it  does  not,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  dear  percep- 
tion on  his  part  of  the  essential  differ* 
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\  of  the  nstnre  of  proof  by  the  true 
Dednctiye  Method  and  of  proof  by  the 
Inductive  Method,  of  the  actual  Oer- 
tftinty  of  the  one  and  the  merely  protsir 
mate  Certainty  of  the  other. 

If  Boch  were  the  case,  his  want  of 
diBcrimination  was  rather  due  to  an 
OYeveBtimate  of  Indnctiye  proof  than 
to  an  nndenralnation  of  Mathematical 
Demonstration.  That  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics  were  more  per- 
fect Sciences  than  the  others  in  point 
of  precuum^  he  distinctly  affirms,  point- 
ing out  that  *  the  relatiye  perfection  of 
the  different  Sciences  consists  in  the 
degree  of  precision  of  Knowledge,'  that 
this  degree  of  precision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  extent  to  which  Mathe- 
matical analysis  can  be  applied  to  the 
giren  domain,  and  that  to  the  above-' 
mentioned  Sciences  only  is  its  appli- 
cation possible.  Notwithstanding  this 
a{q>rehen8ion  of  the  different  degrees  of 
preemon  or  exactitude  attainable  in  the 
rarions  Scientific  realms,  he  does  not 
seon  to  have  sufficiently  understood 
that  there  was  also  a  vast  diffsrence  in 
the  nature  e/ihe  evidence  which  went  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  supposed  Prin- 
ciples and  ulterior  Facts  of  the  various 
departments  of  Thought,  and  h^ice 
variable  degrees  of  Certainty  in  regard 
to  the  positive  bases  of  the  Principles 
themselves.  He  thus  falls  into  the 
same  eiror  which  it  was  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  his  Scientific  labors 
to  correct— commingling  problematical 
theories  with  Demonstrable  Truths, 
as  equally  entitled  to  belief— and  ranks 
Sociology,  including  La  Morale^  after- 
ward called  a  distinct  Science,  with 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Physics, 
as  domains  in  which  our  reasonings,  in 
the  present  state  of  Knowledge,  can  be 
equally  reliable. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  purpose 
and  design  of  Comte*s  Olassification 
had,  unconsciously,  much  to  do  with 
its  really  unsdenldfio  and  incongruous 
character.  The  aim  which  he  had  in 
view  was  to  construct  a  Sociology  or 
Science  of  Society  which  should  be  a 


guide  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Government,  a  new  Political  Economy^ 
a  new  Religion,  a  new  Social  Life,  a  new 
Order  of  Things,  in  fine,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  decr^it  institutions,  gov- 
ernmental, ecclesiastical,  and  sodal, 
which  he  thought  were  fast  approach- 
ing their  period  of  dissolution.  The 
Generalization  which  had  exhibited  to 
him,  l^at  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of 
the  various  departments  of  investiga- 
tion were  dependent  on  each  other  in  a 
graduated  scale,  and  had  thus  enabled 
him  to  establish  the  ERerarehy  qf  ik^ 
Sdenoeey  showed  him  that  Sociology, 
including  as  it  does  the  Principles 
and  Phenomena  of  the  other  domains 
which  he  r^^ards  as  Positive  Sdenoes, 
must  be  based  upon  them. 

Hence  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the 
Scientific  character  of  all  these  branches 
of  intelligence,  in  order  to  create  a 
Scientific  basis  for  his  Sociology.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to 
claim  that  a  Demonstrable  or  InfEillible 
method  of  Proof  was  applicable  to 
Chenustry  and  Biology ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  exhibit  such  a  method 
as  introducing  a  certainty  into  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Physics  which 
did  not  appertain  to  the  other  so-called 
Positive  Sciences,  would  have  indicated 
too  plainly  the  unspanned  gulf  which 
yawned  between  the  indubitable  Denv- 
onstrations  of  the  Exact  Sciences  and 
the  merely  probable  (Jenerslizations 
of  the  others,  and  have  exposed  the 
fidlible  character  of  his  Sociological 
theories. 

A  Classification  was  rendered  india* 
pensaUe,  therefore,  which  should  dis- 
play uniformity  in  its  character,  and 
a  sufficiently  rigorous  mode  of  Scien- 
tific proof  To  fulfil  this  end,  the  In- 
exact Sciences  were  accorded  a  position 
of  certakUy  in  reference  to  their  Prin- 
ciples which  does  not  in  reality  bo- 
long  to  them ;  while  the  Exact  or  In- 
£Edlible  Sciences  were  degraded  from 
their  peculiarly  high  state,  and  brought 
to  the  new  level  of  the  former  on  the 
middle  ground  of  the  Positive  Riiloeo- 
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•phj.  A  qnafli-Sdentiflo  bads  was  thiiB 
erected  for  the  Sociological  moyements 
of  the  French  Reformer. 

Had  he  been  as  Jftftopft^McoSyona^ 
teal,  profound,  and  ditoriminaHng  in  his 
intellectual  deyelopment,  as  he  was 
vigorotu,  oxpaiMwey  and  broadly  general' 
idngy  he  would  haye  discerned  the  in- 
soffioiency  of  the  bases  of  the  structure 
which  he  was  building.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  Scientific  problem  of  the 
age,  he  would  haye  known  that  until 
the  task  which  he  belieyed  too  great 
for  accomplishment  was  adequately  per- 
formed, until  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
respectiye  Sciences  were  brought  with- 
in the  scxxp^  of  a  larger  Science  and 
included  under  a  Uniyersal  Law,  there 
could  be  no  ^clearness,  precision,  and 
oonsistency '  throughout  all  our  domains 
of  Thought,  and  hence  no  true  Sociol- 
ogy. Had  he  rightly  apprehended  the 
nature  of '  The  Grand  Man,'  as  he  aptly 
denominates  Hunumity,  he  would  not 
haye  failed  to  perceiye  that  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  capacities  and  require- 
ments of  Society  by  the  capacities  and 
requirements  of  any  indiyidual  or  in- 
diyiduals,  how  catholic  soeyer  they 
may  be,  is  but  the  repetition  of  the 
Procrustean  principle  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  that  a  reconstructiye  moyo- 
ment  established  on  such  a  foundation 
could  not  meet  the  wants  of  this  indi- 
yidualized  epoch.  That  he  should  not 
haye  perceiyed  that  the  capital  and 
necessary  precursor  of  any  true  Science 
of  Society  must  be  a  Uniyersal  Science, 
a  Science  of  Uniyersal  Laws  underly- 
ing and  unifying  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics, is  not  strange,  when  we  con- 
aider  his  peculiar  mental  characteristios. 
That  he  should  eyerhaye  anticipated 
any  permanent  acceptance  of  his  So- 
ciological Theories,  or  regarded  his 
Social  Institutions  as  anything  more 
than  transitional  forms,  could  only 
haye  been  due  to  a  lack  of  the  highest 
Scientific  powers,  and  to  an  earnest  im- 
patience at  beholding  Humanity  crawl- 
ing along  the  path  of  Progress  by  the 
aid  of  obsolete  instrumentalities. 


The  work  which  Auguste  Oomt«  9^ 
eompUshed  was  immense.  Its  yalue 
can  hardly  be  oyerestimated.  Eyery 
modem  Scientist  and  Thinker  is  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  that  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  high  inteUectual  deyel- 
opment  and  progress  in  thought.  For 
the  immense  steps  in  Scientific  adyano^- 
ment  which  he  took;  for  his  loye  of  hii 
Race ;  for  his  really  religious  spirit,  ex- 
hibited in  his  utter  deyotion  to  that 
which  he  deemed  the  highest  right; 
the  loye  and  sympathy  of  eyery  student 
of  Science  and  eyery  deyotee  of  truth 
is,  and  will  be,  foreyer  his.  That  he 
failed  in  achieying  a  permanent  Scien- 
tific basis  of  a  sufficiently  uniyersal  and 
unquestionable  character — a  real  Uni- 
yersology,  which  should  exhibit  the 
essential  yerity  of  the  reUgunu  vUvt- 
tiwM  of  the  past,  and  should  establish 
their  inherent  and  harmonious  connec- 
tion with  the  unfolding  intdlectual  du- 
eoveriea  of  the  present — ^is  true.  But  it 
should  not  be  fbrgotten  that  eyery  at- 
tempt, made  in  the  right  direction, 
which  comes  short  of  the  final  result,  k 
but  a  stepping  stone  for  the  next  effort, 
and,  yiewed  as  a  single  round  in  the 
great  ladder  of  human  ascension,  a  suc- 
cess— an  element  without  which  the  final 
achieyement  would  haye  been  impos- 
sible. Without  Oomte  there  would  haye 
been  no  Buckle,  whose  work  furnishes 
another  of  these  steps.  £yery  page  of 
the  ^History  of  Civilization'  exhibits 
the  indebtedness  of  the  English  His- 
torian to  the  French  Encyclop»dist 
of  the  Sciences;  while  the  'Intellec- 
ual  Deyelopment  of  Europe'  bean 
eyidence  of  a  'Poaitiyist'  inq[>iration 
to  which  Professor  Draper  might  haye 
more  completely  yielded  with  decid- 
ed benefit.  For  the  lift  which  the 
author  of  the  Positiye  Philosophy 
and  the  fbunder  of  the  Positiye  Reli- 
gion has  giyen  the  world,  let  us  be 
de^ly  grateful;  although  we  must 
r^ect,  as  a  finality,  a  System  of  Science 
which  CBxmot  IhmoniiTate  the  correct- 
ness of  its  Principles  and  Phenomena, 
or  a  System  of  Religion  which  emaacu- 
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I  wmnklw!  of  iti  diTiner  aad  more 
•piiitiud  aspiratioiiSi  and  dw«r&  him 
to  the  duneuBioDB  of  a  refined  Ka- 
terialism. 

In  daasifying  our  eiiftting  Knowl- 
edge, then,  on  oar  present  basiB  of 
Scientiflc  acquisition,  we  must  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  Matbematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics,  on  the  one 
nde,  and  all  remaining  dq>artments  of 
Thoi^ht,  on  the  other,  and  set  these 
three  Sdenoes  apart  as  Ihe  Exact  or 
Infidlible  ones,  occupying  a  rank  su- 
perior to  the  others,  by  yirtne  of  the 
Certainty  and  Exactitude  with  which 
we  are  able,  through  the  operation  of 
the  true  Deductive  Method,  to  ascer- 
tain their  Principles  and  Phenomena. 
We  shall  then  be  enaUed — ^by  the  aid 
of  Oomte^s  principle  that  the  domains 
of  inyestigation  take  rank  in  propor- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  their  Phe- 
nomena— ^to  ascertain,  after  a  rery  brief 
examination,  the  place  which  History 
holds  in  the  Scale,  and  how  much 
daim  it  can  lay  to  a  Scientific  char- 
acter. 

Comto  closes  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
PoflitiTe  Sciences  by  adding  to  the 
three  which  we  have  d^ominated 
Beact  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Sociology,  and  La  Morale^  in  the  order 
In  which  they  are  named^  as  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  Phenomena  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  If  we  adopt 
this  arrangement,  and  annex  to  each 
of  these  gtnierai  Sciences,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  language  of  Positiyism, 
its  derived  or  dependent  branches,  we 
diall  have  the  following  order :  Ghem- 
%rtary ;  CKsology ;  Biology,  including  Bot- 
any, Human  and  Comparative  Anato- 
my, and  Physiology ;  Zoology ;  Sociol- 
ogy; and  LaMoraU,  Although  this  en- 
larged scale  is  defective,  many  impor- 
tant departments,  such  as  Ethnology, 
Philology,  etc.,  being  left  out,  it  is  sufii- 
deotly  correct  to  show  the  complex 
nature  of  the  Phenomena  with  which 
History  must  concern  itsel£ 

HisUHj— -in  its  largest  aspect,  that 
in  widch  we  are  now  conadering  it — 


is  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
Bace  in  all  its  various  modes  of  devel* 
opment  In  it  is  therefore  involved 
the  examination  and  consideration  of 
all  the  agencies.  Material  or  Spiritual, 
which  have  operated  on  Mankind 
through  past  ages.  Mathematical  ques- 
tions concerning  Number,  Form,  and 
Force;  Astronomical  problems  on  the 
relation  of  our  Earth  to  other  Celestial 
bodies,  and  the  e£fect  thereof  on  Cli- 
mate, Soil,  and  Modes  of  U£d ;  Physi- 
cal inquiries  into  the  influence  of  Heat, 
Electricity,  etc.,  on  individuals  and 
nations;  Chemical  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  Food, 
and  their  relations  to  the  animal  econo- 
my, and  hence  to  the  career  of  Peoples ; 
Geological  researches  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  human  Race,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  questions 
of  Physiology,  of  Social  Life,  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, of  Metaphysics,  of  Religion ;  every 
problem,  in  fine,  which  the  world  has 
been  called  to  consider,  forms  a  part 
of  the  record  of  its  progress  and  comes 
within  the  scope  of  History.  As  the  De- 
sciiptology,  or  verbal  dag^uerreotyping 
of  Ihe  Continuity  of  Society,  and  hence 
of  the  Dynamical  aspect  of  Concrete 
Sociology,  History  stands,  then,  in  a 
sense,  at  the  head  of  the  scale,  omitting 
Theology,  the  true  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  Sciences,  which  pyramid  Comte 
has  decapitated  of  this  very  apex. 

The  i^oblems  which  History  is  called 
to  solve  are  therefore  exceedingly  in- 
tricate and  perplexing.  The  General- 
izations of  Chemistiy,  conducted,  as 
they  must  be,  on  our  present  basis  of 
Knowledge,  by  the  Inductive  Method, 
are  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  their  Phenomena,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  any  method  of  ascer- 
taining when  all  the  elements  of  a  right 
Generalization  are  obtained.  In  Geol- 
ogy, including  Mineralogy,  the  com- 
j^exity  increases,  and  the  possibility  of 
precision  and  certainty  decreases  in  the 
same  ratio.  This  augmentation  of  com- 
plexity in  the  Phenomena  and  propor- 
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tion&te  diminution  of  exactitnde  and 
certainty  in  respect  to  the  (Generaliza- 
tions derived  from  them,  continues  at 
every  successiYe  degree  of  the  scale ;  so 
that  when  we  arrive  at  ^story,  all 
hope  of  even  proximate  predsion,  and 
all  expectation  of  anything  like  posi- 
tive Knowledge,  except  in  the  broadest 
outline  and  generalization,  by  any  ap- 
plication of  the  Inductive  Method,  has 
completely  vanished. 

The  hopelessness  of  a  Science  of 
History  prior  to  the  discovery  of  a  Uni- 
tary Law  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Deductive  Method  into  all  domains  of 
investigation,  now  becomes  plainly  ap- 
parent. Until  the  occurrence  of  that 
event  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  true 
Science  of  History.  With  the  advent 
of  such  a  discovery,  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  the  precision  and  infallibility 
of  Mathematical  Demonstration  into  all 
departments  of  Thought,  and  to  subject 
the  Phenomena  of  History  to  well-de- 
fined and  indubitable  Laws. 

We  must  guard,  however,  against 
entertaining  the  supposition  that  a 
Unitary  Science  will  bring  ciH  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  within  the 
compass  of  BemorutrabU  apprehension. 
The  province  of  Science  is  not  infinite, 
but  circumscribed.  We  are  limited  in 
the  application  of  Mathematical  Laws, 
even  within  the  sphere  of  Pure  Mathe- 
matics; general  equations  of  the  fifth 
degree  having  until  recently  resisted 
all  attempts  to  solve  them ;  and  fields 
yet  remain  into  which  we  cannot 
advance.  The  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  analyze  Phenomena  ceases  at 
•ome  point,  and  there  our  ability  to 
apply  Scientific  Principles,  however  in- 
dubitable in  themselvee,  ends.  It  is 
the  office  of  Exact  Science  to  fturniah 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  inherent 
Laws  which  everywhere  pervade  the 
Universe  and  govern  continuously  and 
unalterably  its  activities.  To  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
constituent  elements  of  Thought  or 
Things  we  can  have  the  guidance  of 
these  Laws  or  Principlei.    But  when 


we  reach  that  pdmt  in  any  department 
of  investigation  where  the  oompkzity 
of  the  Phenomena  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  human  intellect  to  successfolly 
analyze  it  and  discover  its  separate 
parts,  the  ^here  of  accurate  Scientific 
Knowledge  is  transcended.  The  Intui- 
tion— ^the  fiiculty  which  apprehends 
what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  Otmer^te 
things,  which  goes  to  conclusions  by  a 
rapid  process  that  overleaps  interme- 
diate steps,  which  is  our  guide  in  the 
numerous  decisions  that  we  are  called 
to  make  in  our  every-day  life,  and  which 
perceives,  in  a  somewhat  vague  and 
indefinite  manner — ^becomes  our  only 
guide  in  this  Realm  of  the  Inexact. 

The  advent  of  a  Unitary  Science  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  true  Deductive 
Method  in  all  domains  of  Thought, 
will,  indeed,  completely  revolutionize 
our  Scientific  bases,  and  render  preci- 
sion and  infallibility  possible  in  do- 
mains where  now  only  coigecture  and 
probability  exist.  It  will  enable  us  to 
establish  on  a  firm  and  secure  founda- 
tion the  Laws  or  Principlei  ofeftery  ds- 
partment  of  the  Uimene  qf  Matter  and 
of  3tind^  and  to  penetrate  the  Phenom- 
ena of  all  realms  to  an  extent  now  scarce- 
ly imagined.  It  will  furnish  us  the 
*  Criterion  of  Truth '  so  long  sought 
after — a  groimd  of  intellectual  agree- 
ment in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  so  far 
as  this  is  essential,  similar  to  that 
which  we  now  have  in  Mathematics,  . 
where  difference  of  opinion  is  impoe- 
sible  because  proof  i$qfa  nature  to  le 
aHke  convincing  to  aU, 

But,  as  in  Mathematics  a  limit  is 
reached,  beyond  which  the  finite  char- 
acter of  our  intdligence  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  apply  the  Laws  which  we  are 
well  assured  still  prevail,  so  there  is  an 
outlying  circle  of  practical  activity 
which  no  Science  can  compass.  The 
various  tints  of  the  autumn  forest  are 
probably  the  results  of  Mathematical 
arrangements  of  particles ;  but  to  how 
great  an  extent  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  precise  arrangement  pro- 
duces a  s^ven  shade  of  color,  is  donbfc- 
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ftii  Some  delicate  Tarieties,  at  least, 
wfll  atways  be  beyond  our  definite  ap- 
prdiension.  Whe^er  we  shall  dine  at 
one  hour  or  another,  whether  we  will 
wear  gray  or  black,  and  innumerable 
other  questions  of  specialty,  do  not 
come  within  the  range  of  Scientific 
solution,  and  never  can.  So  that  when 
every  domain  of  human  concern  is 
■olidly  established  on  a  basis  of  Exact 
Science,  there  will  still  remain  a  field 
of  indefinite  extent,  in  which  the  In- 
toitiye  application  of  eternal  Principles 
will  Aimish  an  unlimited  activity  for 
tiie  Practical,  j£sthetic,  Imaginative, 
Idealistic,  Artistic,  and  Religious  fiicul- 
ties  of  Mankind. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Buckle  set  him- 
self to  accomplish  was,  in  a  marked 
sense,  origmal  and  peculiar.  Although 
several  systematic  attempts  had  been 
made  in  Europe,  prior  to  his  time,  to 
investigate  the  history  of  man  accord- 
ing to  those  exhaustive  methods  which 
in  other  branches  of  Knowledge  have 
iwpoved  successM,  and  by  which  alone 
empirical  observations  can  l^  raised  to 
scientific  truths,  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  such  an  under- 
taking extremely  defective.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  the  vast  mass  of  Facts 
which  make  up  the  body  of  the  various 
Sciences  had  been  included  within  ap- 
propriate formulflB,  and  until  the  elab- 
orate Classification  of  Auguste  Comte 
had  separated  that  which  was  properly 
Knowledge  fh>m  that  which  was  not, 
with  sufficient  exactitude  to  answer 
tlie  purposes  of  broad  Qeneralintion, 
and  had  established  the  relations  of  the 
different  domains  of  intelligence,  that 
such  a  work  as  the  '  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion '  was  possible. 

Previous  Historians,  with  these  few 
excq)tions,  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  narration  of  the  FacU  of  na- 
tional progress,  tiie  merely  superficial 
exhibition  of  the  external  method  of  a 
people^s  life,  and  had  almost  wholly 
n^^ected  or  greatly  subordinated  tiie 


Philosophical  or  Scientific  aspect  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  causes  of  the 
given  develc^ment.  Separate  domains 
of  Histoiy  had,  indeed,  been  examined 
with  considerable  abDity;  but  hardly 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  com- 
bine the  various  parts  into  a  consistent 
whole,  and  ascertain  in  what  way  they 
were  connected  with  each  other.  Still 
less  had  there  been  any  notable  effort 
to  apply  the  whole  body  of  our  exist- 
ing knowledge  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  human  progress.  While 
the  necessity  of  generalization  in  all  the 
other  great  realms  of  investigation  had 
been  freely  conceded,  and  strenuous 
exertions  had  been  made  to  rise  from 
particular  Facts  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Laws  by  which  those  Facts  are  gov- 
erned. Historians  continued  to  pursue 
the  stereotyped  course  of  merely  relat- 
ing events,  interspersed  with  such  re- 
fieotions  as  seemed  interesting  or  in- 
structive. 

Up  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Buckle 
essayed  his  *  Histoiy  of  Civilization,' 
few,  if  any,  of  the  well-known  modem 
Historians  had  conceived  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  departments  of 
human  intelligence  was  a  necessary  ac- 
complishment in  a  writer  on  the  past 
career  of  the  world,  and  no  one  of  them 
had  undertaken  to  write  history  frt)m 
that  basis.  *  Hence,'  says  the  author 
whom  we  are  considering,  and  who 
makes,  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book, 
substantially  the  same  statements  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  Historical  lit- 
erature which  are  made  here — ^'henoe 
the  singular  spectacle  of  (me  historian 
being  ignorant  of  political  economy ; 
another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  an- 
other, nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs, 
and  changes  of  opinion ;  another  neg- 
lecting the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science;  although 
these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  by  which  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  mankind  htf?e 
been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.     These  important  punoitB 
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being,  however,  caltiYatod,  some  by 
one  man,  and  aome  by  another,  have 
been  isolated  rather  than  united:  the 
aid  which  might  be  derived  kom  anal- 
ogy and  from  mutual  illnstration  has 
been  lost ;  and  no  disposition  has  be^i 
shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  his- 
tory, of  which  they  are,  proper^  speak- 
ing, the  necessary  components.' 

The  work  which  Mr.  Buckle  contem- 
plated was  designed  to  supply  this  d&- 
iideratum  in  respect  to  History.  It 
was  an  endeayor  to  discover  *  the  Prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  character  and 
destiny  of  nations,'  an  e£fort  '  to  bring 
up  this  great  department  of  inquiry  to 
a  level  with  other  departments,'  *to 
aocomi^ish  for  the  history  of  man  some- 
thing equivalent,  or  at  all  events  anal- 
ogous to,  what  has  been  effected  by 
other  inquirers  for  the  different  branches 
of  Natural  Science,'  and  *to  elevate 
the  study  of  history  from  its  present 
crude  and  informal  state,'  and  place  *•  it 
in  its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and 
chief  of  aLL  the  Sciences.' 

At  ihe  outoet  of  his  imdertaking,  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  capadous- 
minded  Rnglishman  had  fixed  upon  no 
less  a  labor  than  *  to  iohe  tha  fjrwO,  prob- 
hm  qf  affair$ ;  to  detect  thate  Mddrni 
cireumttanees  which  deUrmina  the  march 
and  detUny  of  naUom;  and  to  find^  in 
the  e9ent$  of  the  pa^a  hoy  to  the  pro- 
coedingi  of  the  fiUure,  which  is  nothing 
lea  than  to  unite  into  a  single  science  aU 
the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  worW 
He  was  ^us  bent,  doubtless  with  only 
a  vague  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  on  the  discovery  of  that 
Unitary  Law,  whose  apprehension  is  so 
anxiously  awaited,  which  is  to  eemmU 
the  various  branches  of  our  Knowiedge  into 
a  Vrmersal  SdeneCy  and  furnish  an  Exact 
lasis  for  aU  our  thinking: 

The  Method  which  Mr.  Buckle  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  his  mag- 
nificent design  was  the  Inductive. 
He  made  *a  collection  of  historical 
and  scientific  £m^,'  drew  fh>m  them 
such  conclusions  as  he  thought  they 
suggested  and  authoriced;   and  then 


Implied  the  Qeneralintions  thus  db* 
tained  to  the  elucidation  of  the  caroflr 
of  various  countries.  When  we  consid- 
er the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  the  means  by  whidi  it  was  to  be 
achieved,  we  can  hardly  d^iy,  that  this 
attempt  to  create  a  Science  of  Histoiy 
was,  in  a  disdnguishing  sense,  the  most 
gigantic  intellectual  effort  which  the 
world  has  ever  been  called  to  witness. 
The  domain  of  investigation  was  al- 
most new.  The  point  of  Observation 
entirely  so.  Vast  masses  of  Facts  en- 
cumbered it,  aggregated  in  ordeiiess 
heaps— orderless,  at  least,  so  Ceu:  as  his 
uses  were  subserved.  Comte  had,  in- 
deed, brought  the  different  departments 
of  inquiry  into  proximately  definite  re- 
lations in  obedience  to  an  abstract  and 
StaUc  Law ;  but  while  this  labor  was, 
in  other  respects,  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  Mr.  Buckle's  undertaking,  it  was 
of  little  immediate  value  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  direct  solutumof  the  most 
intricate  and  complex  questions  of  Con- 
crete dynamical  Sociology,  involving  the 
unstable  and  shifting  contingencies  of 
iudividual  activity.  The  whole  of  the 
inteUectual  accumulations  of  the  cen- 
turies may  be  said  to  have  been  piled 
about  the  English  Thiuker,  and  he  was 
to  discover  in  and  derive  from  them  the 
unerring  Law  or  Laws  which  should 
serve  to  explain,  with  at  least  some- 
thing approaching  procidon  and  deaf- 
ness, the  kalddoscopic  phases  of  human 
existence. 

Only  one  generally  known  effort  in 
the  realm  of  Thought  bears  any  Com- 
parison to  this,  examined  id  reference 
to  the  vigor,  breadth,  and  variety  of 
the  mental  faculties  which  it  called  into 
requisition.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Positive 
School,  we  may  say,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  comprehensive  abili- 
ties of  the  French  Philosof^er,  that 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  English 
Historian  required  a  tenadty  of  intd- 
lectual  grasp,  a  steadiness  of  mental 
vision,  a  scope  of  generalizing  power, 
an  allrembracing  scholarship,  a  marvd- 
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[mlatioii  of  Facts,  and  a  woft- 
dfii&l  readineM  to  handle  them,  which 
erea  the  prodigious  labors  of  the  Poair 
tiTO  Philosophy  did  not  demand. 
Comte  had,  indeed;  like  Buckle,  to 
anange  the  Facts  of  the  nniyene  into 
<mier.  But  in  his  case  they  were  only 
to  be  grouped  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, and,  as  it  were,  quietly  labeled. 

With  the  author  of  *  ClTilization  in 
England*  it  was  otherwise.  In  the 
aatwd  careers  of  men  and  of  nations. 
Facts  do  not  stand  related  to  each  other 
^nH  to  human  acticms  in  the  distinct 
and  distingmshable  way  in  which  they 
appear  when  correlated,  as  by  Comte, 
ia  accordance  with  general  Laws.  The 
dpmain  of  the  coTicrete^  or  of  practical 
UlSdy  has  always  a  variable  element 
which  does  not  obtain  in  the  sphere 
of  generalizing  Principles,  and  which 
immensely  complicates  the  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  real  existence.  Comte 
purposely  excluded  the  realm  of  the 
covwreU  from  his  studies,  and  therefore 
simplified,  to  a  great  extent,  his  field 
of  labor.  Tet  even  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  order  into  this  curtailed  d^Murt- 
ment  of  inquiry,  he  professes,  not  mere- 
ly his  own  inability  to  accomplish,  but 
his  conviction  of  the  inherent  impossi- 
bility of  the  accomplishment  of  that, 
for  the  abikwt  only,  which  Buckle 
really  undertook  for  the  eoncreU; 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Universe  to  a  single  Law ; 
or,  what  is  syncmymous,  the  integration 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal world  into  a  single  Science, 

The  character  of  his  undertaking 
compelled  Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  contrary, 
to  stretch  his  mental  antenns  into  ev4 
department  of  mundane  activity, 
hold  the  Facts  Ihere  discovered,  so  far 
as  be  might,  collectively  within  his 
grasp,  and  to  draw  them  by  an  irresisti- 
ble strain  into  gradually  decreasing 
drdes  of  generalization,  until  they 
were  brought  to  a  Central  Law,  which 
should  contain  within  itself  the  many- 
sided  explanation  of  the  intricate  ram- 
ifications of  individual  and  national 


QoreexB.  The  difisvenoe  in  the  work 
essayed  by  the  two  distinguished 
Thinkers  whose  labors  we  are  consid- 
ering, is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  profession  of 
the  apothecary  and  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  farmer  must  know  the  range 
oi  Materia  Medicay  and  the  contents  of 
the  Fharmacop<Biay  so  fSsir  as  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  various  medicines 
in  order,  and  deliver  them  when  called 
for.  The  latter  must  hold  the  diffu^mt 
remedies  in  his  knowledge,  not  as  classi- 
fied upon  the  pharmaceutist's  shelves, 
but  as  related  to  the  various  forms  of 
constantly  changing  vital  Phenomena, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  to  detect 
their  applicability  to  difierent  forms 
of  disease..  Still  more  analogous  is 
Comte  to  ihe  stud^t  of  Natural  His- 
tory, whose  business  it  is,  preeminentiyf 
to  distribute  and  classify  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  General- 
izations which  relate  mainly  to  the 
form  or  type  of  organization;  while 
Buckle  resembles  the  student  of  a  high- 
er rank,  who  endeavors,  in  the  midst 
of  the  play  of  passion  and  the  actual 
exhibitions  of  life  itself^  to  read  the  na- 
ture of  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment which  exists  beneath  them  and 
controls  their  wprkings. 

It  is  evident  that,  up  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his 
first  volume,  the  writer  of  the  *  History 
of  Civilization '  entertained  the  foUest 
confidence  in  the  aWity  of  the  Induo- 
tive  Method  to  cope  with  the  ultimate 
problems  of  the  Universe,  and  had  high 
expectations  of  being  able,  through 
its  instrument^ty,  to  reduce  the  whole 
body  of  our  Knowledge  to  a  systematio 
whole,  and  to  establish  a  Science  of 
Sciences  which  should  be  a  Criterion 
of  Truth,  and  the  crowning  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  ages.  Whether 
Mr.  Buckle  fully  comprehended  the 
real  nature  of  the  Science  toward  which 
he  was  aiming;  whether  he  entirely 
appreciated  the  radical  and  important 
change  which  its  discovery  would  ne- 
cessarily introduce  into  our  Methods 
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of  Investigation ;  "whether  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  the  inaugoration  of  a  tnie 
Bednctive  Mode  of  reasonii^,  which 
wonld  enable  ns  to  adyance  with  in- 
credible rapidity  and  certainty  into  the 
arcana  of  those  departments  which  he 
was  then  obliged  to  explore  with  the 
most  tedions  research,  the  most  plod- 
ding patience,  and  the  most  destractiTe 
intellectnal  tension,  in  order  to  accnmn- 
late  a  limited  array  of  Facts,  is  some- 
what donbtfnl. 

The  significant  sentence  which  occurs 
in  the  second  Tolame  of  his  woric, 
closely  following  the  announcement  of 
his  disappointment  at  being  nnable  to 
achieve  all  that  he  had  expected  and 
promised)  and  which  states  that '  in  a 
complete  scheme  of  our  knowledge, 
and  when  all  our  resources  are  ftilly 
dereloped  and  marshalled  into  order, 
as  they  must  eventually  be,  the  two 
methods  [thet  Inductive  and  the  De- 
ductive] will  be,  not  hostile,  but  sup- 
plementary, and  will  be  combined  into 
a  single  system,'  seems  to  indicate  that 
at  some  period  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume,  and  subsequent 
to  the  issue  of  the  first,  the  insufficient 
nature  of  the  Inductive  Method  as  a 
Scientific  guide  broke  upon  him,  and 
some  conception  of  the  nature  of  a 
Mode  of  Reasoning  which  should  com- 
bine the  two  Processes  in  just  relations, 
began  to  dawn  into  his  mind.  Tliat 
he  obtained  anything  more  than  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  true  Method,  is  not 
likely.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
oertidnly  have  made  some  statement  of 
the  great  results  whidi  would  follow 
its  inauguration,  even  if  he  could  have 
refhtined  from  bestowing  one  of  his 
glowing  and  enraptured  paragraphs 
upon  the  fidrest  and  most  entrancing 
vision  of  future  achievement  which  the 
devotee  of  intellectual  investigation 
win  ever  witness. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  carrying  on  his 
investigations  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  work,  finding  it 
impossible  to  handle  the  accumulations 
of  Facts  necessary  to  his  purpose,  and 


difloovoing  the  inezacdtade  and  Sn- 
suflciency  of  his  GeneralizationB  in  the 
rado  that  the  bounds  of  his  fidd  of  in- 
quiry enlarged,  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  essential  weakness  and  inadequacy 
of  the  Inductive  Method,  and  the  prob- 
able certainty  that,  at  some  Aiture 
period,  the  progress  of  our  Knowledge 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
positive  bases  for  all  departments  of 
investigation,  and  thus  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  the  harmonious  and  recip- 
rocal activity  of  the  two  hitherto  an- 
tagonistic Methods.  That  he  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  bases  on  whidi  this  union  would 
take  place,  that  he  perceived  the  exact 
character  of  the  Science  of  TJniversol- 
ogy  which  it  would  create,  or  contem- 
plated the  subordination  of  the  Induc- 
tive Process  to  the  Deductive,  there  is 
no  indication. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Buckle's  understandhig  or  expectation 
in  reference  to  the  fbture,  it  is  certain 
that  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History, 
the  hope  which  he  had  formed  and  an- 
nounced of  being  able  to  create  a 
Science  of  History  had  vanished,  and 
his  efibrts  were  confined  to  a  less  ex- 
tensive programme.  The  pages  in 
which  this  change  of  purpose  is  made 
known  display,  in  touching  outlinee^ 
tinged  with  a  noble  sadness,  that  the 
soul  of  the  great  Englishman  was,  in  all 
the  attributes  of  magnanimity,  at  least, 
a  fitting  mate  for  his  intellect. 

A  storm  of  obloquy  had  assailed  him 
at  the  outset  of  his  labor.  Beguming 
with  the  time  when  the  first  instahnent 
of '  Civilization  in  England '  was  given 
to  the  public,  i)assion,  prejudice,  and 
pride  had  strained  their  powers  to  vilify 
his  character  and  heap  abuse  upon  hk 
name.  The  Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 
Lyceum,  with  rare  and  brave  exoq>- 
tions,  met  the  formidable  array  of 
Facts  with  which  the  work  bristled,  by 
sciolistic  criticisms,  bigoted  denuncia- 
tions, or  timid,  faint  praise.  Conserva- 
tives in  Politics  and  BeUgion  exhibited 
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him  as  a  dangerous  innoyator,  a  social 
kxmoclast,  the  would-be  destroyer  of 
all  tiiat  -was  sacred  in  Institntions  and 
in  Reli^on.  Theologians  branded  him 
as  immoral  and  atheistic,  and  poured 
upon  him  a  torr^it  of  vituperation  and 
hatred. 

The  only  public  reply  which  the 
English  writer  condescended  to  make, 
is  contained  in  the  closing  pages  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  last  volume  which 
he  published.  Every  line  of  this 
answer,  which  is  transcribed  below, 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again — ^the 
qurit  of  forbearance,  of  generous  for- 
giveness, of  magnanimity,  of  unruffled 
dignity.  Buckle  had  learned,  indeed, 
from  his  own  investigations,  that  he 
who  would  elevate  mankind  must  ex- 
pect, not  only  its  indi£ference  to  his 
labors,  but  its  positive  abuse.  He 
knew,  that  the*  individual  who,  like 
Jesus,'  attempts  to  promulgate  new 
truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
must  expect  to  array  against  himself 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  human 
fiunily,  incrusted  in  their  prejudices, 
their  ignorance,  their  interests,  or  their 
fedings,  and  must  be  content  with  the 
appreciation  and  sympathy  of  the  few 
who  are  wise  enough  to  understand 
him,  truthful  enough  to  accept  his  doc- 
trine, however  unwholesome  to  their 
tastes,  and  brave  enough  to  avow  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  also  learned  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  humanity's 
development,  few,  very  few,  even  of  the 
best  of  mankind,  love  truth,  chiefly 
heanud  U  i$  trrUhj  and  are  hence  eager 
to  know  their  own  shortcomings ;  but 
that  those  truths  only  are,  for  the  most 
part,  capable  of  being  acceptably  pre- 
sented to  individuals,  which  it  is  more 
satia&ctory  to  their  personal  feelings, 
more  comfortable  to  their  own  inherent 
peculiarities  of  disposition,  to  conform 
to  than  to  rgect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
reply  which  he  makes  to  the  outrages 
diowered  upon  him  is  evidently  the 
language  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  are 
&r  removed  from  the  arena  of  petty 


^te  or  private  resentmoit,  the  expre»> 
sion  of  one  who  knew  the  grandeur 
and  usefulness  of  his  labors,  who  ex- 
pected, in  their  prosecution,  to  be  mis- 
understood and  calumniated,  and  who, 
yet,  was  incapable  of  other  than  the 
most  generous  impulses  of  a  noble 
philanthropy  toward  his  maligners  and 
traducers. 

In  the  announcement  of  his  inability 
to  fulfil  the  great  promises  made  in  the 
former  volume,  we  find,  likewise,  the 
indications  of  a  nature  ftiU  of  lofty 
grandeur.  He  who  has  known  the 
scholar's  hopes,  the  student's  struggles, 
and  the  author's  ambition,  may  form 
some  faint  conception  of  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  great  His- 
torian when  tlie  conviction  came  to  him, 
first  faintly  foreshadowed  and  then  deep- 
ening to  a  reality,  that  the  prize  for  which 
he  had  contended — and  such  a  prize  I 
which  had  seemed,  too,  at  times,  al- 
most within  his  grasp— was  destined 
forever  to  elude  him.  Frankly  to  ac- 
knowledge £Biilure  in  such  a  struggle, 
was  in  itself  great ;  to  acknowledge  it 
when  the  cries  of  his  assailants  were 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  when  it 
might  have  been  measurably  con- 
cealed, was  still  greater ;  to  acknowl- 
edge it  in  words  which  betray  no  trace 
of  disappointed  pergonal  ambition,  but 
only  a  regret  that  the  final  avenue  to 
truth  should  not  have  been  opened, 
was  heroic  even  to  sublimity.  The 
pages  of  Buckle's  *  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion' which  record  the  answer  to  his 
traducers  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  disappointoient  in  relation  to  what 
he  should  be  able  to  achieve,  will  stand 
in  the  annals  of  literary  history  as  a 
memorable  instance  in  which  is  signifi- 
cantiy  exhibited  one  factor  of  that 
highest  religious  spirit  so  much  needed 
in  our  day — devotion  to  the  intsHecHud 
dieeovery  of  aU  truth  for  truthU  eahe. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion: 

'  In  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  nothing  is  anomalous ;  noth- 
ing is  unnatural ;   nothing  is  strange. 
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All  is  order,  flymmetiy,  and  law.  Thera 
arc  oppofiiteB,  but  there  are  no  contra- 
dictions. In  the  character  of  a  nation, 
inconsistency  is  impossible.  Sacb, 
however,  is  still  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so 
evil  and  jaundiced  an  eye  do  we  ap- 
proach the  ^greatest  {nroblems,  that  not 
only  common  writera,  but  even  men 
from  whom  better  things  might  be 
hoped,  are  on  this  point  inyolved  in 
constant  confusion.  Perplexing  them- 
selyes  and  their  readers  by  spelling  of 
inconsistency,  as  if  it  were  a  qu^ty 
belonging  to  the  subject  which  they 
investigate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really 
is,  a  measure  of  their  own  ignorance. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  hiiiorian  to 
lemoye  this  ignorance  by  showing  that 
the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly 
regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  move- 
ments, they  are  solely  determined  by 
their  antecedents.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  he  is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an 
annalist,  or  a  biographer,  or  a  chron- 
icler, but  hiffher  Uian  that  he  cannot 
rise,  unless  he  is  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  science  which  teaches,  as  an 
article  of  ftiith,  the  doctrine  of  uniform 
sequence ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine 
that  certain  events  having  already  hap- 
pened, certain  other  events  correspond- 
ing to  them  will  also  happen.  To  seize 
this  idea  with  firmness,  and  to  apply 
it  on  all  occasions,  without  listening  to 
any  exceptions,  is  extremely  difficult, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  whoever  wishes 
to  elevate  the  study  of  history  from  its 
present  crude  and  informal  state,  and 
do  what  he  may  toward  placing  it  in 
its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and  chief 
of  all  the  sciences.  Even  then,  he  can- 
not perform  his  task  unless  his  materials 
are  ample,  and  derived  fit>m  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  But  if  his 
facts  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  if  they 
are  very  diversified ;  if  they  have  been 
collected  from  such  various  quarters 
that  they  can  check  and  confront  each 
other,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  sus- 
picion of  their  testimony  being  garbled ; 
and  if  he  who  uses  them  possesses  that 
feculty  of  generalization,  without  which 
nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  he  will 
hardly  SiH  in  bringing  some  part  of 
his  labors  to  a  pron>erous  issue,  pro- 
vided he  devotes  all  his  strength  to 
that  one  enterprise,  postponing  to  it 
every  other  object  of  ambition,  and 
sacrificing  to  it  many  interests  which 
men  hold  dear.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasurable   incentives  to   action,   he 


must  disreffard.  Not  for  him  are  those 
rewards  which  in  other  pursuits  the 
same  energy  would  have  earned;  not 
for  him,  the  sweets  of  popular  ap- 
plause; not  for  him,  the  luxury  of 
power;  not  for  him,  a  share  in  the 
councils  of  his  country ;  not  for  him 
a  conspicuous  and  honored  place  be- 
fore the  public  eye.  Albeit,  conscious 
of  what  he  could  do,  he  may  not  com- 
pete in  the  ^eat  contest ;  he  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  prize ;  he  cannot  even 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle. 
To  him  the  arena  is  closed.  His  recom- 
pense lies  within  himself,  and  he  must 
learn  to  care  little  for  the  sympathy  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  for  such  honors 
as  they  are  able  to  bestow.  Bo  for  from 
looking  for  these  things,  he  should 
rather  be  prepared  for  that  obloquy 
which  always  awaits  those,  who,  by 
opening  up  new  veins  of  thought,  dis- 
turb the  prejudices  of  their  contem- 
poraries. While  ignorance,  and  worse 
than  ignorance,  is  imputed  to  him, 
while  ms  motives  are  misrepresented 
and  his  integrity  impeached,  while  he 
is  accused  of  denying  the  value  of 
moral  principles,  and  of  attacking  the 
fotmdation  of  all  religion,  as  if  he  were 
some  public  enemy,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  corrupt  society,  and  whose 
delight  it  was  to  see  what  evil  he  could 
do;  while  these  charges  are  brought 
forward,  and  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  he  must  be  capable  of  pursuing 
in  silence  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
without  swerving,  without  pausing, 
and  without  stepping  from  his  ]^ath  to 
notice  the  angry  outcries  which  he 
cannot  but  hear,  and  which  he  is  more 
than  human  if  he  does  not  long  to  re- 
buke. These  are  the  qualities,  and 
these  the  high  resolves,  indispensable 
to  him  who,  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  believing  that  the  old  road 
is  worn  out  and  useless,  seeks  to  strike 
out  a  new  one  for  himself^  and,  in  the 
e£fort,  not  only  perhaps  exhausts  his 
strength,  but  is  sure  to  mcur  the  enmity 
of  those  who  are  bent  on  maintaining 
the  ancient  scheme  unimpaired.  To 
solve  the  great  problem  of  affiurs ;  to 
detect  those  mdden  circumstances 
which  determine  the  march  and  desdn  j 
of  nations ;  uid  to  find,  in  the  events 
of  the  past,  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  future,  is  nothing  less  than  to  unite 
into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world.  "Whoever 
does  this,  will  build  up  afresh  ^e  fifth- 
ric  of  our  knowledge,  rearrange  its  vi^ 
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rIoBfl  pftiis,  and  hamiODize  ita  apparent 
diflcrepancies.  Perchance,  the  human 
mind  is  hardly  ready  for  so  yast  an 
enterprise.  At  all  events,  he  who  un- 
dertakes it  wiU  meet  with  little  sym- 
pathy, and  will  find  few  to  help  him. 
And  let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the  sun 
and  noontide  of  his  life  shaU  pass  by, 
the  eyeninf  of  his  days  shall  overtake 
him,  and  he  himself  have  to  quit  the 
scene,  leaving  that  unfinished  which  he 
had  vainly  hoped  to  complete.  He 
may  lay  the  foundation ;  it  will  be  for 
his  sQOcesBors  to  raise  the  edifice.  Their 
hands  will  give  the  last  touch;  they 
will  reap  the  glory;  their  names  will 
be  remembered  when  his  is  forgotten. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  such  a 
work  requires,  not  only  several  minds, 
but  also  the  successive  experience  of 
several  generations.  Once,  I  own,  I 
thought  otherwise.  Once,  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  and  seemed,  however  dim- 
ly, to  diMem  its  various  parts,  and  the 
relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  was 
so  entranced  with  its  surpassing  beauty, 
that  the  judgment  was  beguued,  and 
I  deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover 
the  gur&ce,  but  also  to  master  the  de- 
taUa.  Little  did  I  know  how  Uie  hori- 
lon  enlarges  as  well  as  recedes,  and 
how  vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fieeting 
forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude  us 
in  the  distance.  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how 
smftll  a  part  I  diall  accomplish.  In 
those  early  aspirations,  there  was  much 
that  was  fanciful;  perhaps  there  was 
much  that  was  foolish.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  contained  a  moral  defect,  ana 
savored  of  an  arrogance  which  belongs 
to  a  strength  thatrefdses  to  recognize 
its  own  weaknessw  StiU,  even  now 
that  they  are  defeated  and  brought  to 
nought,  I  cannot  repent  having  in- 
dulged in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  willingly  recall  them  if  I  could. 
For,  sach  hopes  belong  to  that  joyous 
and  sanguine  period  of  life,  when  alone 
we  are  reaUy  hap]^y;  when  the  emo- 
tions are  more  active  than  the  judg- 
ment ;  when  experience  has  not  yet 
hardened  our  nature ;  when  the  affec- 
tiona  are  not  yet  blighted  and  nipped 
to  the  core;  and  when  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  not  having  yet  been 
felt,  difficulties  are  unheeded,  obstacles 
are  unseen,  ambition  is  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  pang,  and  the  blood  coursing, 
•wiftly  through  the  veins,  the  puls^ 
beats  high,  idiile  the  heart  thro  db  at 


ilie  prospect  of  the  ftiture.  Tlioee  are 
glorious  days;  but  they  go  fh>m  i», 
and  nothing  can  compensate  *their 
absence.  To  me,  they  now  seem  more 
like  the  visions  of  a  disordered  fiincy 
than  the  sober  realities  of  things  that 
were,  and  are  not.  It  is  painful  to 
make  this  confession ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
the  reader,  because  I  would  not  have 
him  to  suppose  that  either  in  this  or 
in  the  future  volumes  of  my  History 
I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  my  pledge, 
and  to  perform  all  that  I  promis^ 
Bomething  I  hope  to  achieve  which 
will  interest  the  thinkers  of  this  a^ ; 
and,  something,  perhaps,  on  which 
posterity  may  build.  It  will,  however, 
only  be  a  fragment  of  my  original  de- 
sign.' 

In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Buckle  succeeded  in  consummating  the 
labor  which  he  undertook,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  measure  his  results  by  the 
standard  of  the  first,  but  by  that  of 
the  second  volume.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  Science  of  History  which  he  is 
striving  to  write ;  but  only  something 
•which  will  interest  the  thinkers  of 
this  age,  and  something,  perhaps,  on 
which  posterity  may  buHd.'  His  task,  ' 
as  thus  abridged,  was  confined  to  the 
endeavor  to  establish  the  *  four  leading 
propositions,  which,  according  to  my 
[his]  view,  are  to  be  deemed  the  basis 
of  the  history  of  civilization ; '  that  is, 
the  basis  of  a  Science  of  History. 
These  propositions,  given  in  a  previous 
article,  may  be  here  repeated : 

*  1st  That  the  progress  of  mankind 
depends  on  the  success  with  which  the 
laws  of  phenomena  are  investigated, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  a  Imowl- 
edge  of  those  laws  is  diffused.  2d« 
That  before  such  investigation  can  be* 
gin,  a  spirit  of  scepticism  must  arise, 
which,  at  first  aiding  the  investigation, 
is  afterward  aided  by  it.  8d.  That 
the  discoveries  thus  made,  increase  the 
Infiuence  of  intellectual  truths,  and  di- 
minish, relatively,  not  absolutely,  the 
influence  of  moral  truths ;  moral  truths 
being  more  stationary  than  intellectual 
truths,  and  receiving  fewer  additions. 
4th.  That  the  great  enemy  of  this 
movement,  and  Sierefore  the  great  en- 
emy of  civilization,  is  the  protective 
Bpirit ;  by  which  I  mean  tiie  notion  that 
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Bociety  cannot  proBper  onlesB  the  af- 
fairs of  life  are  watcoed  oyer  and  pro- 
tected at  nearly  every  torn  by  the  state 
and  the  church ;  the  state  teaching  men 
what  to  do,  and  the  church  te^hing 
them  what  they  are  to  belieye.' 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
third  proposition  as  announced  by  Mr.  • 
Buckle  and  substantially  affirmed  by 
Professor  Draper,  together  with  the 
consideration  of  the  ftmdamental  Law 
of  Human  Progress,  the  error  into  which 
both  of  these  distinguished  writers  had 
fallen  in  regard  to  the  relative  influence 
of  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  was 
pointed  out ;  as  also  the  misconception 
under  which  they  rested  concerning 
the  Law  of  Human  Development.  This 
misconception,  it  was  then  shown,  arose 
fh>m  an  incorrect  undeistanding  of  the 
essential  character  of  the  Law  itself^ 
and  could  be  traced,  basically,  to  the 
same  source  whence  sprang  tiieir  mis- 
take in  reference*  to  the  comparative 
power  of  moral  and  mental  forces.  It 
is  to  a  misapprehension,  analogous  to 
that  which  brought  him  into  error  con- 
cerning these  two  important  points, 
that  the  radical  defect  of  Mr.  Buckle*? 
first  and  fourth  propositions  is  to  be 
traced,  as  will  be  hereafter  exhibited. 

The  complete  and  exhaustive  consid- 
eration of  the  second  proposition  de- 
mands a  range  of  Metaphysical  exami- 
nation which  cannot  be  entered  upon 
at  this  time.  For  our  present  purposes 
it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  following 
remarks: 

That  before  men  begin  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  sul^ect  deUbmOdyj  reflect- 
ively,  and  with  a  flasad  and  inidUgent 
purpose  of  ascertidning  the  truth  con- 
cerning it,  there  must  arise  some  feel- 
ing of  doubt  in  their  minds  in  relation 
to  the  given  subject  or  to  some  details 
of  it,  is  certainly  true,  and  needed  no 
array  of  evidence  to  prove  it ;  but  that 
prior  to  such  comcumB  and  intenUonoL 
effort  at  exploration,  there  exirta  an 
unooMdaw  or  automaUc  action  in  tiie 
miiid,  aa  inatinctiial  and  pasdve  kind 


of  thinking,  a  vague  floating  of  ideaa 
into  the  mental  feculties,  rather  than  an 
apprehension  of  them  by  an  active  and 
deliberate  tmrian  of  the  intellect,  and 
that  it  is  through  this  kind  of  intuiUoe 
ime$tigati(m  that  the  *  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism '  primarily  arises,  is  equally  true ; 
though  not,  perhaps,  at  the  first  blush, 
so  apparent.  In  this  sense,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Buckle  is  simply  one  half 
of  a  truism,  the  other  half  of  which, 
not  enunciated  by  him,  is  equally  cor- 
rect. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  scepticism — 
which  then  undoubtedly  aids  in  the 
investigation — i$  qfUrvxMrd  aided  or 
fostered  hy  i^,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  question  investigated.  If  this 
be  one  which  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered as  established  upon  a  basis  that 
was  in  every  req>ect  right,  and  if  errors 
are  revealed  in  the  process  of  the  ex- 
amination, thra,  indeed,  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  ie  strengthened.  But  if^  on 
the  contrary,  the  investigation  be  in 
reference  to  a  range  of  thought  which 
rests  upon  a  basis  that  is,  in  all 
ways,  sound — concerning  Mathematical 
truths,  for  instance — ^then  the  sceptical 
spirit  is  not  aided  by  it,  but  is,  oontraii- 
wise,  weakened. 

In  respect  to  the  field  of  inqtdry  cov- 
ered by  the  author  of  *  Civilization  in 
England,'  it  was  seen  that  numerous 
statements  had  been  accepted  as  true 
in  early  times,  which  closer  scrutiny  at 
a  later  period  showed  to  be  erroneous. 
Hence  there  came  to  be  a  want  of  con- 
fidence  in  the  general  basis  upon  which 
knowledge  rested ;  and,  as  continued 
research  served  to  confinn  the  doubts 
previously  existing,  investigation  did 
aid,  in  this  great  department  of  thought, 
covering  indeed  the  entire  history  of 
the  past,  the  spirit  of  scepticism.  Ab  a 
faet^  therefore,  in  relation  to  thie  epedal 
ephere  of  inquiry^  Mr.  Buckle's  state- 
ment is  correct ;  as  a  universal  Oener- 
alimition  derived  from  this  Fact,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  according  to  tha 
subject  of  examination  to  which  it  k 
applied. 
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TliiB  proposition  is,  therefore,  like 
that  in  relation  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elements  —  as  preyioosly 
shown — and  like  all  Mr.  Buckleys  Gen- 
eralisations— as  will  be  hereafter  shown 
— a  half-tmth,  a  correct  statement  of 
one  side  of  a  verity,  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  essentially  false  when  put  for 
the  whole,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
or  when  held  so  as  to  exclude  the  op- 
posite half-truth. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  basic  truth  is 
everywhere  made  up  of  a  union  of  op- 
pp$it€$^  each  of  which  seems,  at  first 
tight,  to  exclude  the  other,  which  the 
Historian  himself  so  forcibly  expresses 
when  he  exdaims:  'In  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  physical  world,  noth- 
ing is  anomalous;  nothing  is  unnat- 
ural ;  nothing  is  strange.  All  is  order, 
symmetry,  and  law.  Thera  are  cppodtm^ 
hut  there  are  no  eontradieUomJ  Had  he 
understood  the  ftill  meaning  of  this 
statement  of  the  inherently  paradocrieai 
nature  of  tndhy  and  been  able  to  give 
the  Principle  which  it  establishes  a 
univonBal  application  in  unfolding  the 
various  domains  of  human  intelligence 
and  activity,  he  would  have  grasped 
the  Knowledge  for  which  he  vainly 
strove,  would  have  discovered  the  veri- 
table Science  of  the  Sciences,  the  long- 
sought  Criterion  of  Truth.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  right  understanding  of  this 
complex  &ct,  that  fundamental  truth 
has  always  two  sides  affirming  directly 
oppodte  half-truths,  he  fell  into  the 
error  of  mistaking  the  moiety  for  the 
whole,  and  has  lef^  us  a  world  in  which, 
with  all  the  aid  that  he  has  afforded 
us,  we  still  fail  to  discern  the  *  order, 
symmetry,  and  law  *  which  undoubtedly 
pervade  all  its  parts — a  world  in  which 
there  is  still  exhibited,  so  far  at  least 
as  governmental,  religious,  and  social 
aifidrs  are  concerned,  an  <  anomalous, 
strange,  and  unnatural '  aspect. 

Sudi  consideration  as  it  is  feasible 
to  give  the  first  of  these  historical  prop- 
ortions in  tiiese  columns,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  induded  in  that  portion  of 
the  examination  of  the  positions  of  our 
VOL.  v.— 12  1 


two  authors,  which  was  contained  in 
the  opening  paper  of  the  series;  al- 
though no  special  application  of  the 
Principles  there  elaborated  was  made 
to  this  formula.  It  was  there  pointed 
out,  that  intellectual  forces  constitute 
only  ona  of  the  fiictors  in  the  sum  of 
human  ]»x>gress,  and  that  mordl  forces 
are  equally  as  important,  being  the  sec- 
ond— ^the  opposite  and  complementary 
fector.  In  the  light  of  that  exposition, 
and  of  the  brief  consideration  here 
given  to  the  second  Generalization,  it 
is  perceptible  that  the  defect  in  this 
proposition  consists,  not  in  what  it 
afllrms,  but  in  what  it  does  not  affirm. 
'  That  the  progress  of  mankind  depends 
on  the  success  with  which  the  laws  of 
phenomena  are  investigated,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  is  diflfused,'  is  a  statement 
which  is  undeniably  true.  It  does  not, 
however,  contain  the  whole  truth  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  of  investigation. 
It  is  just  as  correct  to  say  tnat  the 
progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the 
success  with  which  the  moral  or  reli- 
gious &culties— faculties  which  insti- 
gate devotion  to  our  highest  perception 
of  right — are  cultivated,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  practically 
active.  For  it  is  not  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  intellectual  truth  alone,  or  pre- 
eminently, nor  in  the  cultivation  of 
moral  strength  alone,  or  predomi- 
nantly, that  the  progress  of  mankind 
is  secured;  but  in  the  developing  vigor 
of  lath  mental  and  moral  forces,  and 
in  their  mutual  codperation  and  assist- 
ance. 

The  proposition,  as  announced  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  is,  therefore,  either  a  half- 
truth,  whkih  does  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  *  the  progress  of 
mankind,'  which  the  Historian  avers 
that  it  unfolds,  or  it  i%  actually  fdse, 
accordingly  as  it  is  understood  to  state 
a  verity  which  does  not  exclude  the 
^j^U^nathe  statement  of  an  opposite  and 
apparently  antagonistic  truth,  or  as  it 
ia  interpreted  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  whole  or  main  cause  upon  which 
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the  ftdTanoemant  of  abcietj  has  de- 
pended. That  the  author  of  '  OiTiluoa- 
tion  in  England'  regarded  it  in  this 
latter  light,  is  plainly  apparent.  His 
whole  work  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
establish  the  invalid  theory,  that  human 
progress  is  doe  atmott  mLudody  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  intellect,  and  in 
a  yery  minor  degree  only  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  moral  or  rdigious  nature. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  indeed  true 
that  all  social  deration  is  the  result 
of  intellectoal  growth ;  but  it  is  only 
in  that  dbtobOe  sense  in  which  the  In- 
tellect is  used  for  the  totality  of  human 
fiiculties,  and  of  course  includes  the 
moral  faculty  itselt  In  this  sense,  it  is 
just  as  true  to  say  that  all  progress  is 
through  the  Moral  Powers,  using  this 
term  to  include  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man Mind,  and  consequently  the  intel- 
lectual forces.  In  either  case,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  of  the  relative  effect 
of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  powers 
upon  the  career  of  humanity,  whmi 
considered  as  not  including  each  other. 
It  was  in  this  reUUite  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Buckle  entertained  it. 

With  this  cursory  examination  of  the 
first  and  second  propositions,  their  dis- 
tinctive consideration  will  close.  Some 
things,  however,  that  will  have  to  be 
enunciated  in  the  investigation  of  the 
English  Historian's  G^eralizations  as 
a  whole,  are  also  necessary  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  each  one  taken  singly.  Additional 
light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  them  in 
the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  fourth 
proposition,  which  practically  touches 
more  vital  and  important  questions 
than  are  involved  in  the  others.  Con- 
traiy  to  previous  announcement,  want 
of  space  will  i»«vent  the  examination  of 
this  Oeneralization  and  of  Dr.  Draper's 
work  in  the  present  paper. 

After  this  article  was  put  in  type,  the 
writer  received  a  letter  from  a  Mend, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Positive 
School,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
•entence: 


*I  notice  in  your  ....  artii^  on 
*  Buckle,  Dnq>er,  and  a  Science  of  His- 
tory,' one  inaccuracy.  You  say :  *  His- 
tory, while  it  is  the  source  whence  the 
I>roof  of  his  (Comte's^  fundamental  po- 
sitions is  drawn,  finos  no  place  in  his 
scientific  sdiedule.'  In  the  positive 
Hierarchy  of  Science  Histoir  U  in- 
cluded: it  constitutes  the  Dynamic 
Brancli  of  Sociology.  As  in  the  Science 
of  life,  Anatomy  constitutes  Biological 
Statics  and  Physiology  Biological  Dy- 
namics, in  Sociology  we  have  Social 
Stetica— the  Theory  of  Order,  Social 
Dynamics — ^the  Theory  of  Progress  = 
the  Philosophy  (Science)  of  History.' 

The  kind}y  criticism  of  the  writer 
arises  from  that  fruitM  source  of  mis- 
understanding— a  wrong  apprehensioD 
of  terms. 

Histoiy,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  writ- 
ten, has  been — Firtitj  a  nanation  of  the 
suiq^osed  fiicts  of  the  past,  without  any 
especial  attempt  to  investigate  the 
proximate  causes  of  national  character- 
istics or  mundane  progression.  Secondly  ^ 
an  account  of  the  life  and  vicissitudes 
of  states  and  communities,  accompanied 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  proximate 
causes  of  national  peculiarities.  These 
two  Branches  of  Investigation  have 
been  included  under  the  oommon  ap- 
pellation of  MUory^  when  they  related 
to  a  special  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
of  QtnmU  or  Unif>9rml  JButory  when, 
theoretioally  at  least,  the  whole  earth 
was  under  consideration.  Thirdlyy  the 
examination  of  the  past  im>greBS  of  the 
Race,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fundamental  Cause  or  Causes  which 
control  or  direct  the  Evolutions  of 
Time,  or  the  Principles  in  accordance 
with  which  nations  and  dvilizationa 
have  developed.  This  Dq^artment  is 
dencmiinated  The  Philomfphy  of  .£fi»- 
tory.  From  it  are  excluded  all  those 
investigations  of  an  individual  or  na- 
tional diaracter  which  comprise  ffi$torjf 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

Such  a  complete  and  exhaustive  con- 
sideration of  the  Facts  and  Causes  of 
Human  Progress  as  would  suffice  for 
the  construction  of  a  Soimoi  <if  JButoiy, 
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would  neceesarily  utdade  aU  the 
BranchoB  of  Inquiry  aboye  mentumed. 
Wbila,  thMef<»e,  .Bw«0fy,aa  it  has  been 
uaed  in.  tluM  PH>«n,  and  as  It  is  ei^w- 
oially  exhibited  m  tiie pBosent  one^has 
had  this  oompreh^iaiTe  sigM^kation, 
the  tenn  is  not  i^>|^iedby  Oomte  to  any 
of  the  D^artments  of  whieh  he  treat- 
ed; and  a  very  difierent  meaning,  and 
one  much  mei^  dzcninscaribed,  attaches 
to  the  qualified  expression  which  he 
uses  in  its  stead.  The  Dynamic  Branch 
of  Sociology  does  not  appertain,  eyen  in 
his  own  estimation,  to  Hid$ry  proper, 
bvtto  1^  lidimphy  <tf  mMtory,yRY^\k 
is  the  title  by  which  ho  designates  it 
Strictly  spealdng,  it  does  not  iq)pertain 
to  that,  m  any  broad  sense.  It  is 
mainly  an  inquiry  into  the  Theological, 
Poiitical,  and  Social  Principles  of  the 
Past  and  Futore,  and  leaves  mmoticed 
many  questions  of  equal  importance 
with  those  discussed,  and  whieh^  in  the 
constitution  of  a  comprehensiye  Plilsi- 
0phy  of  BUtorj/^  would  occupy  an  equal- 
ly important  place.,  * 

But  leaving  this  point  aside,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
Oomte,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
upon  which  he  proceeded  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  other  Departments  of  the 
UniverBe,  eliminated  from  his  Historical 
examination  all  Mncrete  questions,  every- 
thing relating  primarily  to  individuals 
or  nations,  or  to  the  causes  of  their 
peculiar  development;  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  set  aside  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  etc.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  treatise  on  Social  Dy- 
namics, he  says : 

*We  must  avoid  confounding  the 
abstract  research  into  the  laws  of  social 
existence  with  the  concrete  history  of 
human  societies,  the  explanation  of 
which  can  result  only  from  a  very  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  whole  of  these 
laws.  Owr  employment  of  Mstcry  in  ihie 
imquiry^  then,  muet  he  essentially  abstract. 
It  would,  in  &ct,  be  history  without 
the  names  of  men,  or  even  of  nations. 
if  it  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  all 
such  puerile  affectation  as  there  would 
be  in  depriving  ourselves  of  the  use  of 
I  wnidi  may  elucidate  our  exposi- 


tion  or  ccmaolidate  our  thought  .... 
Geological  conaideralions  must  enter 
into  such  concrete  inquiry,  and  we  have 
but  little  positive  knowledge  of  geology ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  questions  of 
climate,  race,  etc.' 

And  again  he  says,  the  inquiry  is  to 
be  conducted  *  stripped  of  all  circum- 
stances of  dimate,  locality,  etc.' 

It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
this  brief  statement,  that  ThePMosophi^ 
of  History  (not  History^  as  the  letter 
says)  which  constitutes  the  Dynamic 
Branch  of  Sociology  in  the  Positive 
System  is,  in  Oomte's  own  intention 
and  showing,  a  series  of  bald  abstrac- 
tions from  which  the  mi^bstantial  or  con- 
crete elements  of  individual  and  na- 
tional activity,  the  proximate  causes 
of  Human  Progress,  are  dropped  out ; 
and  that  History  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  or  in  the  broader  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  used  in  these  papers, 
as  referring  to  a  possible  Science,  finds 
no  place  in  hid  Scientific  Schedule. 

The  error  into  which  our  critic  has 
fallen,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly  result- 
ed in  part  from  the  unfortunate  con- 
founding of  the  words  Philosophy  and 
Science,  which  pervades  the  Positive 
System*  Philosophy  and  Science  are 
not,  in  any  proper  use  of  the  terms, 
synonymes.  They  relate — as  it  is  de- 
signed at  some  fhture  time  to  show — 
to  equally  true  and  important,  though 
opposite  aspects  of  the  Universe,  consid- 
ered either  as  a  whole  or  in  relation  to 
its  parts.  Oomte,  as  has  been  hereito- 
fore  exhibited,  degraded  Science  from 
its  Bxaet  and  Certain  position,  in  order 
to  include  Domains  of  Inquiry  wfaic^ 
did  not  have  and  to  which  he  could  not 
frimii^  a  truly  scientific  basis.  In  like 
manner,  after  discarding  a  fiilse  Philos- 
ophy, imable  to  institute  a  true,  or  at 
least  a  sufficiently  com^ff^ensive  one, 
on  the  foundation  which  he  had  reared, 
he  gave  the  name  of  FositMe  Philosophy 
to  his  incongruous  coordination  of 
Sdoitific  and  Unscientific  Departments 
of  Thought  The  terms  Seimee  and 
Philosophy y  thus  wrenched  from  their 
legitimate  uses,  axe  therefore  loosely 
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nndeiBtood  and  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied by  the  students  of  his  System  and 
the  followers  of  his  social  theories,  in 
ways  which  are  productiye  of  numerous 
misunderstandings,  though  not  perhaps 
of  unprofitable  criticisms. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  same  gen- 
tleman calls  attention  to  another  sup- 
posed error — ^the  omission  of  La  Morale 
from  the  Poaitiye  Hierarchy  of  Sciences 
— and  adds : 

^  Although  this  final  Science  was  in 
a  manner  inyolved  in  Sociology  as 
treated  in  the  PhUMophy^  its  normal 
separation  was  yet  a  step  of  Capital 
Importance;  sufficiently  so  to  make  the 
enumeration  of  ComWs  Theoretical 
Hierarchy  without  it  equivalent  to  a 
misrepresentation.' 

For  the  purposes  of  the  article  in 
question — ^the  exhibition  of  the  incon- 


gruous, and  hence  really  tmscientiilc 
character  of  the  Hierarchy — ^the  Po«i- 
tiye  Scale  was  given  in  the  paper  allud- 
ed to,  as  stated  by  Comte  himself  in  the 
*  Positive  Philosophy ' — a  work  whidi 
is  accepted  as  valid,  Isth  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  theories  in  regard  to 
Science,  and  the  adopters  of  his  Social 
Scheme— there  being  no  occasion,  at 
that  time,  to  Indicate  the  subsequent 
elevation  into  a  separate  Science,  of 
what  there  formed  a  subdivision  of 
Sociology.  The  after  enumeration  of  Za 
Morale  as  a  separate  Science,  in  a  work 
which  is  not  regarded  as  valid  by  many 
of  the  disciples  of  the  PotiHoe  FkUctephy^ 
is,  however,  exhibited  in  the  present 
writing,  where  a  more  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  Branches  of  Inquiry  includ- 
ed in  the  Positive  Hierarchy  rendered 
it  desirable. 


DIARY   OF  FRANCES  KRASINSKA; 

OE,    LIFE    IN    POLAND    DURING   THB    EIOHTSBHTH    OBNTUBY. 


Sanday,  December  80M,  1700. 

I  HAVE  finally  decided  upon  going 
to  Maleszow ;  I  may  perhaps  feel  more 
at  ease  there  than  here.  Barbara  would 
accompany  me,  but  t^e  state  of  her 
health  will  prevent  her ;  her  husband 
says  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for 
her  to  travel.  I  have  finally  received 
a  letter  from  the  prince  royal ;  he  is  in 
despair  at  my  departure.  '  He  is  exceed- 
ingly irritated  against  the  piincess,  and 
ibars  lest  Bruhl  should  disclose  all  he 
knows  to  the  king. 

I  must  leave  here  as  soon  as  possible. 
T^e  happiness  surrounding  me  is  a  real 
torment.  This  sweet  and  quiet  joy  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  love  each 
other  BO  tenderly,  pierces  my  heart. 
This  well-arranged  household,  this 
ftmily  union,  and  all  the  delioate  at- 


tentions of  the  Starost  Swidzinski,  who 
adores  my  sister— all  these  blessings, 
which  I  must  covet,  and  yet  of  which 
I  am  not  jealous,  increase  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  suffering. 

My  sister  is  predestined  to  every  pos- 
sible feUcity.  Her  little  girl  is  the  most 
charming  cMld  anywhere  to  be  found ; 
her  &ther  fondles  and  caresses  her,  and 
my  parents  are  always  writing  to  my 
sister,  because  they  feel  so  much  solici- 
tude for  her  and  her  little  one.  Happy 
Barbara  I  life  is  one  long  festival  for 
her.  Ah  I  may  God  take  her  happiness 
into  hb  own  keeping,  and  may  this 
reflection  console  me  under  my  own 
weight  of  sorrow  I 

I  shall  perhaps  feel  more  tranquil 
when  I  have  seen  my  dear  parents; 
their  pardon  will  be  as  a  Christian  ab- 
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K^ntioD  for  me.  I  will  again  liye  and 
hope  wlien  protected  by  their  tender- 
neiB.  I  will  begin  the  new  year  with 
them ;  it  may  perhaps  be  the  dawn  of 
my  hiq^iness  I  I  was  formerly  so  hap- 
I^  at  Maleszow.    .... 

C&8TLB  09  ICalsscov,  January  SM,  1701. 

I  hare  been  here  several  days,  bat  I 
think  I  will  soon  return  to  Snlgostow. 
I  soffer  eTwywhere,  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  I  will  be  most  happy 
in  whaterer  place  I  am  not  My  lot  is 
brilliant  in  imagination,  but  miserable 
in  reality.  And  yet,  my  parents  have 
reoeiyed  me  well,  and  have  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  But  a 
matter  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  uneasi- 
ness here :  I  have  no  money ;  I  cannot 
make  the  slightest  present*  to  my  sisters, 
and  can  give  nothing  to  the  people  of 
the  castle. 

When  I  was  with  the  princess,  she 
|»ovided  for  all  my  wants,  and  gave 
me  besides  a  small  sum  every  month ; 
I  could  save  nothing,  nor  indeed  could 
I  anticipate  any  cause  for  doing  so.  I 
now  find  myself  in  the  most  complete 
state  of  destitution,  and  would  rather 
die  than  ask  for  money  from  my  hus- 
band or  my  parents,  who  of  course 
think  that  I  am  abundantly  provided 
fw.  When  Barbara  returned  from  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  she 
doubtless  had  much  less  money  than  I 
q>ent  during  my  sojourn  in  Warsaw, 
and  yet  she  made  a  small  gift  to  every 
ona  She  was  not,  as  I,  bowed  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  melancholy 
thoughts ;  her  spirit  was  free  and  her 
heart  was  joyous.  She  could  think  of 
others,  and  offer  the  labor  of  her  own 
hands  when  more  costly  presents  were 
wanting.  ....  But  I,  unquiet,  agi- 
tated, passing  alternately  from  the  most 
actual  and  positive  grief  to  fears  still 
more  terrible,  cannot  apply  myself  a 
single  moment. 

Formerly,  when  I  was  happy  through 
hope,  and  when  all  life  seemed  to  me 
one  brilliant  illusion,  I  fancied  that 
when  I  should  return  to  Maleszow  after 


my  marriage,  I  would  be  followed  by 
as  long  a  train  as  a  queen ;  I  forgot  no 
one  in  my  dreams ;  all  had  their  share 
in  my  royal  &vors.  ....  Ah  I  what 
a  fearful  contrast  between  my  desires 
and  the  reality  I 

I  have  not  passed  a  single  day  since 
I  came  here  without  shedding  tears. 
When  I  ^rst  saw  my  parents  I  wished 
to  tiirow  myself  at  their  ^t ;  but  my 
£tther  prevented  me,  and,  treating  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  made  me  a  pro- 
found bow.  Whenever  I  enter  the  sa- 
loon, he  rises  and  will  not  sit  near  me ; 
the  homage  he  considers  duo  to  my 
dignity  as  princess  royal  overpowera 
his  paternal  tenderness. 

This  formal  etiquette  causes  me  in- 
conceivable torment  I  Ah  I  if  honors 
are  to  cost  me  so  dear,  I  would  a  thou- 
sand times  prefer  to  be  only  a  simple 
noble. 

The  first  dinner  I  ate  with  the  family 
was  ceremonious  and  cold.  My  mother 
was  uneasy  and  ready  to  apologize  for 
offering  me  the  ordinary  fare  of  the 
castle,  and  my  father  whispered  in 
my  ear: 

*■  I  might  have  offered  you  a  bottle 
of  wine,  drawn  from  the  tun  of  ACss 
Frances;  it  would  have  been  very 
pleasant  &r  me  to  have  drunk  it  at  our 
first  dinner,  but  custom  requires  that 
the  &ther  should  drink  the  first  glass, 
and  the  husband  the  second;  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  bad  omen 

Will  that  day  ever  come  ? '  he  added, 
aghing. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  and 
could  neither  speak  nor  eat ;  my  moth- 
er looked  at  me  with  the  most  ten- 
der compassion.  Every  moment  here 
brings  me  some  new  sorrow,  and  the 
bonmots  of  our  little  Matthias  have  lost 
all  power  to  divert  me.  My  father 
makes  signs  to  him  with  his  eyes  that 
he  may  invent  something  witty,  but  it 
is  all  lost  upon  me.  Music  to  a  suffer- 
ing body  is  but  an  importunate  noise ; 
and  sallies  of  wit  to  a  despairing  soul 
have  lost  their  savor. 

Our  little  Matthias  is  inconceivably 
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AOute ;  he  diyines  all.  He  knowB  my 
position,  I  am  quite  sture.  He  took  ad- 
rantage  yesterday  of  a  moment  when  I 
was  qoite  alone  to  come  into  my  room, 
and  with  an  air  half  sad,  half  jesting, 
he  knelt  down  before  me  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  little  bouqnet  of 
dried  flowers  tied  with  a  white  ribbon 

and  listened  by  a  gold  pin I 

could  not  at  ftrst  tell  what  he  meant, 
but  soon  the  bouquet  I  had  worn  at 
Barbara's  wedding  flashed  across  my 
memory.  He  gave  me  the  flowers,  say- 
ing :  '  I  am  sometimes  a  prophet,'  and, 
still  on  his  knees,  went  toward  the  door. 
I  ran  after  him ;  I  remembered  aU,  and 
with  the  remembrance  came  a  crowd 
of  feelings,  at  once  sweet  and  bit- 
ter. This  bouquet  was  the  same  I  had 
giyen  Matthias  on  Barbara's  wedding 
day 

I  took  a  rich  diamond  pin  from  my 
dress,  and  flistened  it  at  the  buttonhole 
of  Matthias's  coat  Neither  he  nor  I 
spoke  a  single  word,  but  I  am  sure  that 
while  each  wondered  inwardly  at  the 
strange  flilfllment  ot  the  prophecy,  each 
was  still  more  surprised  that  it  had 
realized  none  of  our  hopes. 

Just  as  I  wad  writing  these  lines,  my 
mother  entered  my  room.  Her  kind- 
ness is  incomparable ;  she  brought  me 
such  a  quantity  of  stufls,  of  jewels  and 
blondes,  that  she  could  scarcely  carry 
them.  She  laid  them  on  my  bed,  and 
said: 

*  I  give  you  a  portion  of  the  trousseau 
destined  to  my  daughters;  I  should 
haye  added  many  other  articles,  but  I 
was  afraid  they  were  not  handsome 
enough,  and  yet  I  have  given  you  the 
best  I  had.  I  have  spoken  to  my  hus- 
band, and  he  has  determined  to  sell  two 
villages  to  make  a  trousseau  worthy  of 
so  illustrious  a  union.  That  will  come 
when  the  secret  is  unveiled.' 

I  burst  into  tears,  and  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  her  feet,  but  she  pre- 
vented me,  and  asked  me  a  thousand 
pardons  for  presenting  me  with  things 
of  so  little  value. 

Oh,  yes !  I  must  certainly  leave  here 


day  after  to-morrow.  I  suffer  beyond 
expression.  My  younger  sistas,  mad- 
ame,  the  courtiers,  and  even  the  old 
servants  exclaim  over  the  change  which 
has  come  upon  me,  and  ask  one  an- 
other why  I  am  not  yet  married,  and 
why  no  one  seems  to  think  of  having 
me  married. 

The  three  girls  whom  I  was  to  take 
into  my  service  came  to  see  me ;  doubt- 
less, to  remind  me  of  my  promise.  Our 
old  Hyacinth  himself  brought  his 
daughter  to  me.  Every  one  I  see 
causes  me  some  new  sorrow  or  vexation. 
Ah  I  how  astonished  they  would  be  if 
they  knew  of  my  marriage  t  And  these 
poor  people  who  relied  upon  my  pro- 
tection, I  cannot  take  them  into  my 
service,  because  I  have  married  a  prince, 
the  son  of  a  king  I 

SvLGOSTO-w,  Wednesday,  January  9/A. 

I  am  again  with  my  sister.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  no  letter  from  the  prince 
royal.  He  may  be  ill!  Or,  perhaps, 
the  king  has  been  informed  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  has  placed  him  under  strict 
surveillance.  If  the  prince  palatine 
were  in  Warsaw,  he  would  surely  have 
written  to  me ;  I  can  rely  upon  his  de- 
votion. As  for  Prince  Marthi,  I  thank 
him  for  his  light-headedness,  and  am 
very  glad  that  he  forgets  me. 

My  parents'  parting  farewell  did  me 
much  more  good  than  their  reception ; 
at  that  moment,  I  again  found  all  their 
former  tenderness. 

Before  I  left,  I  went  to  Lissow,  and 
visited  the  curate  in  his  presbytery. 
When  I  came,  he  was  planting  cypress 
trees  in  his  garden,  and  he  promised 
me  to  plant  oue  in  memory  of  me  in 
the  cemetery.  I  will  leave  behind  me 
this  melancholy  remembrancer.  His 
words  to  me  were  very  kind  and  con- 
soling. As  I  left  him,  I  experienced  a 
moment  of  real  calm  and  resignation. 

Taeaday,  January  15/A. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
forced  to  strug^e  against  new  persecu- 
tions. Just  as  we  were  about  sitting 
down  to  table,  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet announced  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
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tad  aomi  «flar,  tiM  doable  door  ol  liw 
dnung  hall  was  tlurown  open,  and  M. 
Botdi,  Hie  kijig's  miniater,  was  am- 
noonoed. 

I  at  once  divined  the  motive  of  this 
vist,  and  my  heart  throbbed  as  if  it 
wcMild  burst  M.  Borch,  Mice  a  real 
d^domatbt,  tried  to  give  his  visit  the 
ai^earance  of  a  sin^ile  courte^.  Re- 
membering the  gradons  reception  of- 
ftired  him  at  Barbara^  wedding,  he 
oame,  he  said,  to  offer  his  homage  to 
hor  ladyship  tiie  Starostane  Swidzinska, 
and  renew  his  aeqnaintanee  with  the 
atarost  During  dinner,  many  compli- 
ments were  exchanged ;  but  as  soon  as 
tile  dessert  was  over  and  the  court  had 
retired,  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
into  the  starost's  private  cabinet,  and 
said  to  me: 

*  Brilhl  and  I  know  your  secret,  mad- 
ame,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  have  been 
exceedingly  diverted;  for  yon  may 
weQ  bdieve  that  we  regard  this  mar- 
riage as  a  mere  jest,  a  real  child's  play : 
the  benediction  given  by  a  priest  not 
belonging  to  the  parish,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  can  never 
be  valid.  This  marriage  then  wiU  soon 
be  broken,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
I  can  assure  you.' 

These  words  fisll  upon  me  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  without  a  superhuman 
courage  and  the  aid  of  Heaven,  I  should 
have  been  crushed  at  once ;  but  I  felt 
that  the  &te  of  my  whole  life  might  de- 
pend upon  that  moment.  Borch's  char- 
acter wa#  well  known  to  me ;  I  knew 
him  to  be  as  cowardly  as  base,  and  also 
that  strength  of  will'  is  all  powerM 
with  such  men,  who  are  only  bold  with 
the  weak.    I  replied : 

*  Sir,  your  cunning  lacks  skill ;  your 
di]^omacy  and  that  of  Hlnister  Brdhl, 
come  to  nought  through  the  simple 
good  sense  of  a  woman.  Tour  world, 
which  judges  me  and  deems  me  devoid 
of  courage  and  reason,  only  excites  my 
pity ;  I  am  ready  for  a  struggle  with 
you  and  with  BrQhl.  My  marriage  is 
valid ;  it  has  been  blessed  by  the  con- 
MBt  <xf  my  parents ;  I  hold  my  powers 


from  GhMl,  and  wiU  be  able  to  defend 
tiiem.  The  bishop  was  aware  of  this 
marriage  on  which  you  are  pleased  to 
throw  the  anathema  of  your  irony ;  the 
curate  of  my  own  pariah  gave  us  the 
benediction,  and  two  witnesses  assisted 
us  during  the  holy  ceremony.  I  know 
that  divorce  is  possible,  but  only 
through  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  and  the  prince  royal,  my  hus- 
band, and  myself^  will  never  consent 
to  it' 

Borch's  astonishment  may  easily  be 
imagined,  and  even  I  could  not  have 
believed  myself  capable  of  so  much 
energy.  B^ch  expected  to  find  a  child 
whom  he  could  dazzle  with  a  few 
promises;  he  thought  he  could  easily 
bring  me  to  a  renunciation  of  my  rights, 
and  that  I  would  readily  consent  to 
sign  the  instrument  of  my  own  shame 
and  sorrow :  he  found  me  most  deter- 
mined. He  remained  here  two  days, 
and  again  renewed  his  attempts,  but, 
finding  that  I  persisted  in  my  reAisal, 
he  departed,  having  however  previousr 
ly  asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  a 
divorce  in  case  the  prince  royal  should 
deem  it  necessary. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  but  you  must  first 
show  me  a  writing  to  that  efBact,  signed 
by  the  prince  himself.' 

I  feared  lest  this  occurrence  should 
be  the  cause  of  a  new  sorrow:  Bar- 
bara's situation  requires  so  much  care, 
and  she  feels  my  troubles  so  deeply  I 
I  was  really  alarmed  lest  her  health 
should  suffer,  but,  thank  €k>dl  she 
feels  quite  well.  Dear  Barbara  is  an- 
other me ;  alas  1  all  who  love  me  must 
accept  the  chalice  of  misery  1  The 
starost  was  quite  uneasy  concerning  his 
wife;  they  are  so  happy  together,  so 
tenderly  united !  ....  And  I,  what 
a  sad  destiny  is  minel  I  have  ob- 
tained neither  repose,  nor  happiness^ 
nor  those  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
would  have  consented  to  receive  from 
the  hand  of  love. 


Here  ends  the  Diary  of  Frances  Exa- 
sinska.     Her  thoughts  were  too  sad, 
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her  memories  too  bitter,  to  bear  being 
transferred  to  paper.  When  sorrow  in 
all  its  bitterness  has  seized  upon  the 
801x1,  we  can  no  longer  see  or  hear  with- 
out a  shudder  certain  words  which 
formerly  excited  rereries  more  or  less 
sweet  and  seductiye  within  our  souls. 
Frances  lost  all  her  iUusions,  one  by 
one ;  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  up 
against  injustice,  but  she  was  powerless 
against  her  husband^s  indifference. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  have  ac- 
cused her  of  ambition;  and  yet  she 
lored  him ;  but  loye  is  not  always  ab- 
solute devotion  and  self-abnegation; 
loye  is  not  always  a  yirtue ;  it  is  often 
the  result  of  egoti«n ;  it  is,  as  Madame 
de  StaSl  says,  one  personality  in  two 
persons,  or  a  mere  double  personality. 
Frances  loyed  the  prince  royal,  but  not 
the  less  had  she  been  dazzled  by  his 
rank. 

She  remained  a  long  time  at  Bulgos- 
tow  after  Borcb's  departure.  Barbara 
Bwidzinska,  already  the  mother  of  one 
daughter,  bore  also  a  son,  and  anoth- 
er daughter,  who  was  named  Frances. 
The  tenderness,  care,  and  attention 
which  Frances  experienced  in  her  own 
fiunily  could  not  console  her  for  the 
prince  royal's  desertion.  Her  sister  was 
the  only  being  in  the  world  to  whom 
she  confided  her  grief;  women  have  a 
delicate  sensibility  which  enables  them 
to  comprehend  tiie  minutest  details; 
nothing  escapes  them,  and,  with  the 
finest  instruments  in  their  possession, 
they  can  more  readily  deal  with  a 
crushed  heart  If  loye  had  left  Frances 
a  single  hope,  she  might  still  have  found 
happiness  in  firiendship. 

Nowhere  at  rest,  die  sometimes  left 
Sulgostow  for  the  conyent  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  Warsaw;  but  solitude 
could  not  restore  h^  peace,  and  her 
prayers  were  one  cry  of  despair  sent  up 
to  God  to  implore  death. 

The  genius  of  sorrow  is  the  most 
prolific  of  all  spirits,  it  seems  as  if  hu- 
man nature  were  infinite  in  nothing 
but  in  the  power  to  suffer.  There  was 
still  another  grief  in  store  for  FranceSi 


another  wound  for  her  afficted  tottl; 
she  lost  her  parents,  lost  them  befinw 
they  had  bestowed  the  name  of  son 
upon  their  daughter's  husband  At 
this  time  she  went  to  the  Franciscan 
oonyent  in  Cracow,  whither  Barbua 
sent  her  her  young  daughter  Angelica, 
to  endeayor  to  bind  her  to  earth 
through  the  infiuence  of  this  innocent 
and  youthitd  affection^ 

She  liyed  also  at  Cznestochowa  of  at 
Opole,  and  eyerywhere  receiyed  orden 
not  to  disclose  her  mairiage.  At  long 
interyals  of  time,  the  prince  royal  came 
to  see  her,  and  thus  accomplished  an 
external  duty  of  conscience :  total  de- 
sertion and  forgetfhlness  would  per- 
haps haye  been  preferable. 

The  prophecy  made  by  the  little  Mat- 
thias was  finally  yerified:  the  ducal 
crown  and  the  throne  of  Poland  both 
slipped  from  Prince  Charles's  grasp; 
Biren  was  named  Duke  of  Courland, 
and,  when  Augustus  HL  died  (at  Dres- 
den, October  5th,  1768),  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
towski. 

To  quiet  the  uneasiness  and  the  mel- 
ancholy suspicions  of  Frances,  the 
prince  royal  declared  to  her  that 
through  regard  for  his  father's  adyanced 
age  he  must  continue  to  conceal  his 
marriage.  But  many  years  passed  alter 
the  king's  death  without  bringing  any 
amelioration  or  change  in  the  position 
of  Frances ;  the  prince  and  the  royal 
£ftmily  liyed  in  Dresden,  while  the 
prince's  wife  was  constrained  to  hide 
her  real  name  in  obscurity. 

The  Lubomirski  family  did  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
Frances's  rights;  they  eyen  appealed 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Prince 
Charles  finally  yielded;  he  wrote  a 
most  tender  letter  to  his  wife,  begging 
her  to  come  to  him  in  Dresden ;  this 
letter  found  her  at  Opole,  and  the  Lu- 
bomirski adyised  her  to  await  another 
adyance  from  the  prince  before  she 
consented  to  go  to  Dresden,  whidi  she 
did. 

Prince  Charlefl,  like  all  men  who  are 
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ioipaadoiiad  throngh  their  faacias  and 
oold  at  heart,  vas  irritated  at  Frances's 
lieeitatioD,  and  wrote  her  another  let- 
ter still  more  pressing  and  affectionate ; 
ahe  resisted  no  longer,  as  <»ie  may  well 
belieye ;  bat  she  foond  neither  ha^^i- 
nesB  nor  the  rank  she  was  entitled  to 
occupy,  or  rather,  the  honor  due  to  her 
isnk.  Unproyided  with  a  revenue 
raited  to  her  position,  she  led  a  life  of 
piiration^  almost  of  want.  The  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  touched  with  com- 
passion at  her  melancholy  fate,  confer- 
red up<m  her  the  county  of  Lanckorona, 
near  Cracow.  This  possession,  coming 
firom  a  strange  hand,  could  not  satisfy 
her  ambition,  and  her  heart  must  long 
bef(H«  haye  renounced  every  hope  of 
liappiness. 

She  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
^KHidence  with  her  sister  and  the  other 
members  of  her  family  in  Poland. 

We  will  here  give  the  letter  Which 
ahe  wrote  to  her  mster  before  her  de- 
parture for  Dresden,  translating  it 
scrupulously  from  the  Poliah,  and  un- 
derlining [italiciziug]  the  portions  ori- 
g^inally  written  in  French : 

I  shall  not  see  you  again,  as  I  can 
no  longer  delay,  my  husband  having 
fixed  the  very  day  for  my  arrival  in 
I>reeden.  In  his  second  letter,  he  im- 
pieaaes  on  me  not  to  be  later  than  the 
fifth  of  January.  I  must  then  say  fare- 
-vrell,  and  rest  assured  that  I  return 
^th  my  whole  soul  the  affection  you 
fbel  for  me;  always,  and  in  whatever 
place  I  may  be,  you  toiU  he  the  dearett 
to  me^  and  the  toheM  of  your  remembrance^ 
the  mo9t  eaJtitfadory  to  my  heart. 

Write  to  me  often,  I  beg  you,  and 
rely  upon  my  punctuality  in  replying. 

I  am  going  where  I  hope  to  And  a 
little  repose Alas  I  I  no  lon- 
ger expect  happiness,  for  the  elector 
will  not  concede  me  my  rank  as  prin- 
cess royal,  nor  recognize  me  as  the 
wife  of  the  prince.  He  desires,  that  is 
to  say,  he  commands  me  to  preserve  my 
inwgnUo^  while  in  his  estates.  The 
prince  royal  is  trully  grieved,  and  of 


all  my  sorrows  tiie  most  bitter  is  that 
of  my  husband;  his  health  is  visibly 
ikiling. 

I  will  write  you  a  Mthful  account 
of  all  that  happens  to  me ;  you  shall 
know  how  I  am  received  and  the  im>g* 
ress  of  all  my  affedrs.  If  they  will  be 
willing  to  decree  us  an  augmented  al- 
lowance, I  will  beg  my  husband  to 
permit  me  to  leave  Dresden  and  settle 
in  some  foreign  country  contiguous  to 
Saxony,  that  I  may  readily  hold  com- 
munication with  him.  Do  not  men- 
tion my  project  to  any  one,  for  if  it 
were  known  in  Saxony,  my  fehoU  enter- 
prise would  be  ruined.  Adieu^  most  ten- 
derly loved  sister.  Do  not  forget  me. 
Farewell,  the  multiplicity  of  my  occu- 
pations will  not  permit  me  to  write  at 
greater  length.  Apropos^  I  leg  you  to 
go  now  and  see  the  princess  palatiness ; 
you  will  find  her  with  the  Bishop  of 
Eamieniec,  and  Eulagowski;  she  wiU 
he  very  grateful  for  this  attention  from 
you;  it  mu^  he  agreeable  to  her ;  you 
will  brighten  a  little  the  gravity  of  this 
trio.  Adieu,  I  enibraee  you  with  aU  mf 
heart,  and  am,  as  eoer,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  attached  sister,      Fraitoss. 

A  thousand  ffnder  arid  friendly  mes- 
sages to  your  Jiushand;  I  conjure  him 
always  to  retain  a  place  for  me  in  his 
momory.    . 

In  1776  the  Polish  diet  assigned  large 
pensions  to  all  the  heirs  of  Augustus 
m. ;  the  half  of  that  bestowed  upon 
Prince  Charles  was  revertible  during  her 
lifetime  to  his  wife,  the  princess  royal, 
Frances  Erasinska. 

During  her  sojourn  in  Dresden,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary ;  she  educated  her  with  the  great- 
est care,  but  was  soon  forced  to  leave 
her;  her  many  sorrows  developed  an 
insidious  malady,  which  finally  proved 
fatal.  She  died  on  the  80th  of  April, 
1796,  aged  fifty-three. 

Madame  Moszynska,  who  had  shown 
herself  a  friend  to  Frances  in  her  pros- 
perity, and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  also 
in  adversity,  was  grievously  afflicted  by 
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ber  death.  It  was  she  who  announced 
it  to  Madame  Angelica  Bzymanowska, 
bom  Swidzinska,  whom  Frances  had 
held  at  the  baptismal  font  with  the 
prince  royal  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Warsaw,  in  1760. 

.  DsKflDBK,  June  8/A,  1704. 

I  comply  with  your  request,  madame, 
but  with  extreme  giief ;  the  lose  you 
have  sustained  is  a  most  cruel  one  to 
me ;  indeed  it  is  the  deepest  affliction  I 
have  ever  known.  The  princess  royal's 
malady  began  about  two  years  ago. 
She  then  felt  pains  in  her  breast ;  some 
physicians  said  her  disease  was  cancer, 
while  others  assured  her  it  was  tumor. 

An  incision  was  then  made,  and  she 
was  better  during  some  time.  But  the 
disease  soon  made  the  most  fearful 
pi^ogress.  The  inflammation  appeared 
upon  the  outside,  and  she  felt  the  most 
acute  pains  in  her  breast  and  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  her  arm.  She 
patiently  endured  the  most  excruciat- 
ing torments.  Having  tried  various 
modes  of  treatment  without  experi- 
encing any  relief^  she  finally  consented 
to  make  trial  of  a  new  cure.  During 
twelve  weeks  she  saw  no  one  except 
the  members  of  her  own  household  and 
the  physicians,  who  sometimes  said  she 
was  better  and  sometimes  that  she  was 
worse;  finally,  however,  fever  set  in, 
accompanied  by  all  the  signs  of  con- 
sumption. 

Perfectly  aware  of  her  condition,  she 
prepared  for  death  with  resignation 
and  devotion;  she  died  during  the 
night  of  the  80th  of  April.  Her  breast 
had  burst  open  several  weeks  before. 
An  examination  was  made  after  her 
death,  and  many  causes  for  her  last  ill- 


ness were  discovered;  but  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  these  details.  ....  In 
my  opinion,  and  I  followed  the  whole 
course  of  her  malady,  h^  chest  was 
seriously  afliscted  in  addition  to  ^tte 
cancer. 

We  have  experienced  an  irreparable 
loss;  I  can  scarcely  endure  life  since 
our  misfortune,  and  will  never  be  able 
to  think  of  the  princess  royal  without 
the  most  bitter  regret  I  have  not  yet 
seen  her  husband ;  some  say  that  he  ia 
ill,  and  cannot  long  survive  his  wifb, 
but  others  speak  of  him  as  quite  well : 
I  know  not  whom  to  believe. 

I  sometimes  see  their  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  whom  I  love  with  all 
my  heart,  but  whom  I  can  only  visit 
once  during  the  week.  She  is  charm- 
ing, and  already  gives  promise  of  a 
noble  character.  The  princess  royal, 
during  her  dying  moments,  left  her  un- 
der the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  the 
king's  daughter  and  the  prince  royaPs 
sister.  Elizabeth  is  warmly  interested 
in  the  young  princess,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  brother ;  she  is  a  highly 
meritorious  personage. 

May  I  beg  you,  madame,  to  continue 
toward  me  your  previous  sentiments 
of  kindness,  and  to  accept  the  expres- 
sion of  my  unbounded  esteem. 

L.  MoezTireKA. 

The  prince  royal,  Charles,  survived 
his  wife  several  months,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, still  very  young,  was  confided  to 
the  guardianship  of  Prince  Charleses 
sister.  When  she  reached  a  marriage- 
able age,  she  wedded  Prince  Carignan, 
of  Savoy,  and  their  descendants  are 
now  allied  to  the  reigning  family  of 
Sardinia. 
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LudAV  of  8«moeato  is  responsible 
for  the  str&Dge  stoiy  of  Ifinerra— how 
Jupiter  commanded  Ynlcan  to  split 
open  his  skull  with  his  sharp  axe,  and 
how  the  warlike  yirgin  leaped  in  fall 
maturity  from  the  deft  in  the  brain, 
tfaoroiighly  armed  and  ready  for  deeds 
of  martial  daring,  brandishing  her  glit- 
tering weapons  with  fieiy  energy,  and 
breaking  at  once  into  the  wild  P^hio 
dance.  We  refer  to  this  myth,  bear- 
ing, as  it  doabtlete  does,  an  important 
moral  in  its  bosom,  as  snggestiye  of 
the  sodden  and  gigantic  proportions 
of  a  traffic  which  has  recently  loomed 
up  in  the  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  The  petroleum  trade  has  worn 
no  swaddling  bands,  acknowledged  no 
leading  strings,  but  sprang  at  once  into 
foil  maturity.  In  lees  than  one  year 
from  the  moment  of  its  inception,  it 
has  fairly  eclipsed  the  Whale  Fishery, 
gray  with  time,  and  strong  through 
the  energy  and  vigor  with  which  it  has 
erer  been  prosecuted.  And  who  can 
measure  its  extent  in  the  (hture,  since 
it  can  only  be  limited  by  the  sources 
of  the  supply  flowing  in  the  depths  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  Great  Chemist  t 

Petroleum,  in  some  form  or  other  of 
its  Tarious  derelopments,  i^  no  new 
substance  in  the  world's  history.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  read  of  its  existence 
in  the  days  of  the  builders  of  Babel, 
when  men  sought  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  the  Titans,  and  would  scale  heaven 
itself  in  their  insane  folly.  It  may 
have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the 
ark.  Herodotus  informs  us  it  was 
largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Babylon.  Diodorus 
Biculus  confirms  this  testimony.  Qreat 
quantities  of  it  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer  Issus,  one  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  form 
of  asphaltum.  By  its  aid  were  reared 
those  mighty  walls  and  hanging  gar- 


dens which  filled  the  heart  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  with  such  a  dream  of  pride  as 
he  exclaimed :  *  Is  this  not  great  ilaby- 
lon  that  I  have  built  ? ' 

And  from  those  days  so  ancioit, 
when  ihistory  would  be  dim  and  ob- 
scure, were  it  not  for  the  light  of  in- 
spiration on  the  sacred  page,  down  to 
the  present  time,  petroleum  has  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  arrangements  of 
man,  either  as  an  article  of  utility  or 
luxury.  It  has  been  one  of  €k>d'e  great 
gifts  to  his  creatures,  designed  for  their 
happiness,  but  kept  treasured  up  in 
His  secret  laboratory,  and  dereloped 
only  in  accordance  with  their  necessi- 
ties. And  now,  in  our  own  days,  and 
in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  the  great 
Treasure  House  has  been  unlocked,  the 
seal  broken,  and  the  supply  famished 
most  bountiftilly. 

The  oil  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
yania  is  the  portion  of  oil-producing 
territory  that  now  occupies  the  largest 
share  of  attention.  It  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  yalley  of  Oil  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Alleghany  River,  which 
it  enters  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles 
south  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  true  that 
oil  wells  are  successftilly  worked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  for  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  mouth 
of  Oil  Creek :  still  the  oounty  of  Venan- 
go has  monopoUzed  almost  the  whole 
number  of  oil-producing  wells  in  this 
region. 

There  are  some  strange  ^ts,  that 
point  to  a  history  all  unwritten  save  in 
some  few  brief  sentences  in  pits  and  ex- 
cavations, of  oil  operations  along  the 
Oil  Yalley.  These  detached  firagments, 
like  the  remains  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
but  cause  us  to  regret  more  earnestly 
the  loss  of  the  volumes  which  contained 
the  whole.  A  grand  and  wonderftil  his- 
tory has  been  that  of  this  American  con- 
tinent, but  it  has  never  been  graven  in 
th^  archives  of  time.    The  actors  in 
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its  bygone  scenes  have  passed  away  in 
their  shadowy  grandeur,  leaving  bat 
dim  footprints  here  and  there  to  tell 
US  they  have  been,  and  cause  us  to 
wonder  at  the  mystery  which  veils  their 
record,  and  to  muse  upon  the  evanefr- 
oent  §lory  of  man's  earthly  destiny. 

Along  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek  are 
c'iear  traces  of  ancient  oil  operations. 
Over  sections  embracing  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent,  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the 
land  has,  at  some  remote  period  of 
time,  be^i  excavated  in  the  form  of 
oblong  pits,  from  four  by  six  to  six  by 
eight  feet  in  size.  These  pits  are  often- 
times from  four  to  five  feet  still  in 
depth,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
rain  and  frost  during  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years.  They  are  found  in  the 
oil  region,  and  over  the  oil  deposits, 
and  in  no  other  locality,  affording  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  their  design  and 
use.  The  deeper  pits  appear  to  have 
been  cribbed  up  at  the  sides  with  rough 
timber,  i^  order  to  preserve  their  form 
and  render  them  more  available  for  the 
design  in  view.  Upon  the  septa  that 
divide  them,  and  even  in  the  pits  them- 
selves, trees  have  grown  up  more  than 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  indicat- 
ing an  antiquity  antedating  the  earliest 
records  of  civilized  life  in  this  region. 
For  centuries  has  this  treasure  been 
affording  intimations  of  its  presence. 
Before  Columbus  had  touched  these 
western  shores  was  it  gathered  here,  in 
this  valley,  as  an  article  of  utility  or 
luxury,  by  the  processes  of  design  and 
labor,  and  with  the  idea  of  traffic  and 
emolument. 

By  whom  were  these  excavations 
planned  and  these  pits  &shioned,  that 
teU  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  so  many 
centuries  ago  ?  Let  the  mighty  dead, 
that  are  slumbering  in  our  valleys,  and 
the  remains  of  whose  fortifications  and 
cities  are  spread  out  all  over  the  great 
West,  in  magnificence  as  vast  and 
gorgeous  as  the  ndns  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  arise  and  speak,  for  they  alone 
of  mortals  can  tell  I 

From  the  fact  that  some  of  th^pe 


pits  have  been  cribbed  with  timber 
bearing  marks  of  the  axe  in  its  adjust- 
ment, many  have  supposed  that  their 
construction  was  due  to  the  French, 
who  at  one  time  occupied,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Venango  oil  r^on.  But 
this  theory  is  scarcely  plausible.  Fort 
Venango  was  completed  by  the  French 
at  Franklin,  seven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in  the  spring  of 
1754,  and  this  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  their  active  operations 
in  this  region.  But  the  construddoD 
of  these  pits  no  doubt  antedates  the 
French  operations  very  many  years. 
Timber  placed  in  these  oil  pits,  and 
thoroughly  impregnated  by  its  preserv- 
ing properties,  would  be  almost  {Nroof 
against  the  ravages  of  time.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  petroleum  in  some  of  its 
forms  entered  largely  into  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  embalming  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  These  embalmed 
bodies  remain  perfect  to  this  day. 
Even  the  cerements  remain  with  every 
thread  distinct  and  perfect  as  when 
they  came  from  the  loom,  in  days  when 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  in  l^gypt. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  from  the 
growth  of  timber  in  the  very  beds  of 
these  excavations,  that  they  claim  an 
antiquity  greater  far  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  valleys  by  the  French. 
Tear  after  year,  a  silent,  solemn  record 
was  madfi  by  the  concentric  circles, 
first  in  the  shrub,  next  in  the  sapling, 
and  then  in  the  f\illy  developed  tree, 
that  tells  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  these 
mysterious  works  were  in  operation. 

Besides  all  this,  where  was  the 
market  for  the  immense  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum that  must  have  been  produced 
from  these  excavations,  on  the  supposi- 
ti(m  that  they  were  constructed  by  the 
French  9  Buiely  not  at  home,  for  nei- 
ther in  the  misty  traditions  nor  early 
records  of*  that  time  do  we  find  refers 
ence  to  any  large  quantity  of  this  prod- 
uct, nor  even  their  facilities  for  convey- 
ing it  to  the  seaboard,  had  there  been 
a  demand  for  it  at  home. 

The  sole  object  of  the  French  at  thai 
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time  Wft8  to  gain  military  possession  of 
tiie  coontrj.  This  is  seen  in  the  line  of 
fbrts  that  was  thrown  across  the  country, 
extending  from  Erie,  Pennsylyania,  to  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  River  below  Pitts- 
burg. There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
made  any  attempt  either  to  cnltiTate 
the  soil  or  develop  the  mineral  re- 
Bonices  of  the  country.  There  were 
white  inhabitants,  too,  who  were  set- 
tled here  quite  as  early  as  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  French.  Their  de- 
scendants remain  nnto  this  day.  These 
early  settlers  knew  nothing  of  French 
operations  in  petroleum.  They  were 
Ignorant  of  its  production,  save  in 
minute  quantities,  as  it  issued  spon- 
taneously from  the  earth;  nor  could 
they  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  excavations  that  were  found  in  their 
midst 

Another  theory,  that  has  been  some- 
what popular  is,  that  these  pits  are  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  American  Indians. 
But  the  very  term  labor  seems  absurd 
when  used  in  reference  to  these  lords 
of  the  forest.  They  never  employed 
themselves  in  manual  labor  of  any  kind. 
The  female  portion  of  the  coiomunity 
planted  a  little  com,  and  constructed 
rude  lodges  to  shelter  them  from  the 
wintry  blast;  but  they  never  even 
dreamed  of  trade  or  commerce.  Tlie 
Indian  loved  to  roam  through  the  wO- 
demess  and  follow  the  war  path — ^to 
seek  for  game  to  supply  present  wants, 
or  to  bring  home  the  scalp  of  his  enemy 
as  a  trophy  of  his  prowess,  but  would 
aoom  to  bend  his  strength  to  rude  toil 
in  excavating  multitudinous  pits  for 
the  reception  of  oil,  or  in  beating  it 
from  place  to  place  alter  it  had  been 
secured. 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  Indians  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  existence  and 
many  of  the  properties  of  petroleum. 
That  they  valued  it  is  beyond  question. 
They  used  it,  both  fbr  medicinal  and 
toilette  purposes.  But  they  knew  of 
its  existence  and  production,  just  as  did 
the  early  white  settlers:  theyfbund  it 
babbling  np  froml^e  bed  of  the  stream 


and  from  low  marshy  places  along  its 
banks.  They,  no  doubt,  collected  it 
in  small  quantities,  without  labor  and 
without  much  forethought,  and  with 
this  small  supply  were  content  But 
even  if  a  much  larger  supply  had  been 
desirable,  and  if  the  modem  idea  of 
traffic  had  found  a  place  in  their  hearts, 
they  had  no  &cilities  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  all  our  improvement  in 
the  arts,  the  great  desideratum  is  an 
appropriate  vessel  for  carrying  petro- 
leum from  place  to  place,  or  retaining 
it  safely  in  any  locality;  but  the  In- 
dians were  utterly  destitute  of  any  ap- 
pliances suitable  ibr  the  purpose.  If 
they  were  acquainted  with  a  rade  kind 
of  pottery,  it  was  without  glazing,  and 
so  incapable  of  retaining  fluids,  par- 
ticularly petroleum;  and  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  ability  to  construct 
vessels  of  any  other  material  that  would 
answer  the  desired  purpose.  The  infer- 
ence is  therefore  fair,  that  for  purposes 
of  trade  the  production  of  oil  was  not 
desirable  in  so  large  quantities  as  indi- 
cated by  these  excavations.  The  same 
reasons  would  hold  good  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  the  reU^ous  ceremonies  of  the 
Indians.  It  could  be  used  only  in 
limited  quantities,  fit>m  the  want  of 
convenient  receptacles  for  its  retention. 
Besides,  we  doubt  wheth^  the  Indians 
were  sufficiently  devout  to  resort  to  such 
labor  and  pains  in  religious  worship. 

Refer^ice  is  sometimes  made  to  a 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
conmiander  of  Fort  Duqueene  (Pitts- 
burg) to  General  Montcalm,  descriUng 
a  grand  scene  of  Are  worship  on  ihe 
banks  of  Oil  Creek,  where  the  whole 
surface  of  the  creek,  being  coated  with 
oil,  was  set  on  fire,  producing  in  the 
night  season  a  wonderftil  conflagration. 
But  there  is  room  fbr  the  suspicion 
that  this  aooount  is  apocnyphal.  Such 
scenes  as  are  there  described  have  been 
witnessed  on  Oil  Greek  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modem  oil  trade.  During 
the  continuance  of  several  accidental 
cffiflagratlonB,  the  scene  has  been  aw- 
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fblly  grand  and  imiNresBiye.  It  haa 
been  Btroogly  soggvitiTe  of  the  con- 
flagration of  the  last  day,  when 

'  Tbe  ligfatoiDgB,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Seat  from  the  qoirer  of  Omnipoteooe, 
Cross  and  recross  tbe  fiery  gloom,  and  bum 
Into  the  centre !— bum  without,  witbln, 
And  help  the  native  fires  which  Qod  awoke. 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  His  wrath/ 

But  thifl  was  when  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  had  been  stored  up  in 
vats,  and  when  the  combustible  fluid 
was  spouting  horn  the  wells  at  the  rate 
of  many  hundred  barrels  per  day.  Be- 
fore the  present  deep  wells  were  bored^ 
oil  was  not  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  cause  such  a  conflagration^  and 
there  was  neyer  seen  upon  the  creek  a 
stratum  of  the  fluid  of  such  consistency 
as  to  be  inflammable. 

The  remains  of  the  once  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Indians  known  as  the  Six 
Nations  still  linger  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a  region  not  yery  remote  from 
Oil  Creek,  but  they  can  throw  no  light 
upon  the  origin  of  these  pits.  In  re- 
gard to  their  history,  they  can  give  no 
more  information  than  they  can  con- 
cerning the  mounds  and  fortiflcations, 
ruined  castles,  and  dismantled  cities, 
that  tell  us  of  a  once  glorious  past,  of 
a  mysterious  decadence,  and  of  the  ut- 
ter vanity  of  all  earthly  glory. 

There  are  men  still  living  in  the  oil 
valley,  who  were  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  Complanter,  a  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians — 
the  last  of  a  noble  and  heroic  line  of 
chieftains  that  had  borne  sway  firom 
the  Canadas  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  who 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation.  But  in  reciting  his  own 
deeds  and  memories,  and  those  of  his 
fathers,  who  had  gone  to  the  silent 
hunting  grounds  of  the  spirit  land,  he 
could  say  nothing  of  early  oil  opera- 
tions, any  further  than  the  collection 
of  it  in  small  quantities  for  medical 
or  ornamental  purposes. 

The  only  rational  conclusion,  there- 
fore, at  which  we  can  arrive  in  regard 
to  these  early  oil  operations  is,  that 


ih^  ace  due,  not  to  the  Indians  or 
French  or  early  wMte  tettlen,  but  t9 
some  primitive  dwellers  on  t^e  soil, 
who  have  long  since  passed  away,  leav- 
ing no  written  records  to  tell  of  their 
origin  or  history,  but  stamping  the  im- 
press of  their  esistence  on  our  moun- 
tains and  in  our  valleys,  assuring  us  of 
their  pow^  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  operations,  yet  leaving  us  to  won- 
der that  such  strength  could  fiul,  that 
such  magniflcence  could  perish,  and 
that  such  darkness  could  settle  over  the 
memory  of  a  great  people. 

As  before  intimated,  petroleum  was 
found  in  Venango  County  by  the  earli- 
est white  settlers,  and  was  esteemed  for 
its  medical  properties.  But  it  was  ob- 
tained only  in  minute  quantities.  It 
was  found  in  particular  localities  along 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  issuing 
with  the  water  from  q)ringB,  and  some- 
times bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river  in  small  globules,  that  rising 
to  the  surfSaoe,  diverse  themselves  upon 
the  water,  and  glide  away  in  silent 
beauty. 

The  principal  oil  spring,  or  that  from 
which  the  largest  quantity  of  petroleum 
was  collected,  was  located  on  Oil  Creek, 
about  two  miles  firom  its  mouth.  From 
this  the  main  supply  was  drawn  for  the 
wants  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  And 
as  the  demand  was  limited,  no  great 
amount  of  enterprise  was  called  forth 
in  its  production.  The  nwdu9  operandi 
was  most  primitive,  and  yet  withal  the 
results  were  satisfactory. 

A  point  was  selected  where  the  oil 
appeared  to  bubble  up  most  fireely,  a 
slight  excavation  waa  made,  and  tiie 
oil  suflered  to  collect.  When  a  toler- 
able stratum  of  petroleom  had  collect- 
ed on  the  top  of  the  water,  a  coarse 
blanket  was  thrown  upon  the  surface, 
that  soon  became  saturated  with  the 
oil,  but  rejected  the  water.  The  blan- 
ket was  then  taken  out,  wrung  into  a 
tub  or  barrel,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated. 

But  the  demand  was  limited.  Host 
families  kept  a  supply  for  their  own 
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UBCL  Yet)  for  oFdiiwiy  porpoaes,  a 
pint  bottle  was  suffident  for  a  year's 
conmimptioiL  Indeed,  half  a  dozen 
baivels  were  all  that.conld  be  disposed 
of  throughout  the  entire  oU  region  of 
Western  Pennsylyania  up  to  a  period 
whoi  the  researches  of  science  were 
Inrought  to  bear  upon  its  purification 
as  an  illuminator.  Almost  every  good 
housewife  was  supposed  to  have  a  small 
store  of  Seneca  oil,  as  it  was  popularly 
termed,  laid  by  in  case  of  accident,  for 
the  medication  of  cuts  and  brmses ;  and 
not  eren  the  most  popular  of  the  nos- 
tnuBs  of  the  present  day  is  so  much  re- 
lied on  as  was  this — nature's  own  med- 
icine— ^by  the  early  settlers  in  these 
valleys. 

In  the  mean  time  a  well  was  bored 
on  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany,  within 
two  miles  of  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in 
quest  of  salt  water,  with  a  view  to  the 
manuftfcctare  of  salt  This  was  some 
forty  years  ago.  After  sinking  the  weU 
through  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  oil  presoited 
itself  in  such  quantities,  mingled  with 
the  salt  water,  as  to  fill  the  miners  with 
the  utmost  disgust,  and  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  well  altogether.  Th^ 
weie  boring  for  salt,  not  for  petroleum. 
Bait  was  an  article  of  utility  and  large 
demand;  oil  was  of  comparatively 
amall  importance,  and  already  a  drug 
in  the  mark^  through  the  spontaneous 
yi^d  of  nature.  Again,  a  well  was  dug 
in  the  town  of  Franklin,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  for  the  supply  of  a  household 
with  water.  At  the  depth  of  thirty 
tet  there  were  evident  signs  of  petro- 
leum, that  were  annoying  to  the  work- 
men ;  and  although  the  water  of  the 
well  was  used  for  culinary  purposes,  it 
always  bore  a  trace  of  oil,  and  was  ab- 
aolotely  offensive  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  it.  A  hole  has  since  been  sunk  in 
this  well  through  the  rock,  but  the 
yield  of  oil  has  not  been  as  great  as  in 
some  other  wells  in  the  imnWH^tA 
neighborhood.  In  the  cases  cited  above 
were  strong  hints  of  the  existence  of 
the  treasure  concealed  in  the  rocks  be- 


neath, and  even  of  the  Baaimer  <^  ob- 
taining it.  It  was  in  &ct  the  treasure 
knockii^  at  the  door,  and  asking  to 
be  released,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
human  wealth  and  enjoyment. 

But  the  time  had  not  then  arrived 
for  the  grant  of  ihis  great  boon.  The 
earth  was  at  the  first  made  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  the  gifts  that  man  should 
need  until  the  end  of  time.  But  they  ' 
were  not  all  revealed  at  the  first,  nor 
to  succeeding  generations,  until  the 
fitting  time  arrived,  and  man's  necessi^ 
ties  induced  the  great  Giver  to  unlock 
the  treasure  house  and  dispense  his 
rich  bounty. 

Before  man  was  created,  the  great 
treasure  house  in  the  earth's  bosom 
was  filled  with  its  minerals,  and  as 
the  centuries  rolled  by  in  their  slow 
and  solemn  march,  such  treasures  were 
gradually  brought  to  light.  Not  at 
once  did  the  earth  disclose  her  mighty 
resources,  but  just  as  man  needed  them, 
and  as  they  should  tend  to  his  own 
best  interests.  Even  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  watered  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  gold  was  found,  but  although 
*  the  gold  of  that  land  was  good,'  it 
was  brought  to  light  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. In  the  same  sacred  locality,  and' 
at  the  same  eariy  day  in  the  history  of 
time,  *•  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone ' 
were  found  in  their  beauty;  yet  were 
they  few  and  rare,  until  Gk>d  would 
consecrate  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to 
His  own  service  in  the  construction  and 
adornment  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple.  The  great  treasure  house  of 
earth  was  then  opened,  until  gold  be- 
came common  as  brass,  and  precious 
stones  numerous  almost  as  the  pebbles 
of  the  brook,  and  the  riches  of  the 
earth  were  eternally  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  €k)d. 

And  in  the  present  century,  and 
within  our  own  recollection,  when  the 
world's  business  seemed  to  be  stagnated 
— ^when  the  sails  of  commerce  flapped 
idly  at  the  masts — ^when  the  great  high- 
ways of  trade  and  traffic  were  in  danger 
of  being  deserted,  and  tiie  coffers  of  the 
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nation  were  almoeit  exhausted,  the  hand 
of  Providence  unlocked  the  treasures 
of  California  and  Australia,  and  ereiy 
department  of  business  has  become 
prosperous,  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
try has  received  a  new  impetus.  A 
new  lesson  has  been  taught  the  world : 
that  Gk>d's  treasures  are  inexhaustible, 
and  that  his  hand  can  never  be  short- 
ened. 

And  now  here,  in  this  remote  county 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Qod's  treas- 
ure has  been  conceiled  for  ages — blocked 
up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  eternal  rock, 
awaiting  the  time  of  need,  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  eternal  purposes  of 
Omnipotence.  It  has  oozed  forth  in 
limited  quantities  during  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  as  though  to  show  us  now 
that  man  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
houses  of  Qod^s  treasure  until  bis  own 
appointed  time. 

We  know  not  where  the  great 
Ohemist  has  his  laboratory,  or  where 
he  formed  the  mighty  retorts  that  are 
distilling  for  us  the  oily  treasure :  most 
probably  they  were  fiE»hioned  when  the 
earth  assumed  its  present  form;  and 
since  'the  morsing  stars'  sang  crea- 
tion's hymn  together,  deep  down  amid 
earth's  rocky  caverns,  through  the  re- 
volving centuries,  the  stores  have  been 
accumulating  that  are  destined  to  bless 
the  world  and  become  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth.  And  now  from  that 
great  laboli^tory,  through  innumerable 
channels,  cut  through  the  living  rock 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  by 
'paths  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,' 
is  that  treasure  brought  near  to  the 
earth's  surfsuse,  just  in  our  time  of  need. 
When  other  supplies  are  fiiiling  and 
other  resources  giving  way,  we  see 
Gk>d's  wisdom  in  opening  up  new  chan- 
nels. The  great  Benefector  would 
teach  us  that  his  resources  are  un- 
limited, and  that  our  time  of  need  is 
but  the  beginning  of  his  OTerflowing 
bounty. 

It  is  really  strange  how  slow  xnen 
were  to  discover  the  abundance  of  this 


supply,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  Inxuxiant 
deposits  amid  the  rocks.  While  it  was 
literally  forcing  itself  upon  their  ob- 
servation, it  was  only  by  a  roundabout 
process  that  they  discovered  its  lidi- 
ness  and  importance.  As  early  as  the 
year  1885  its  presence  amid  the  rocks 
was  made  known  on  the  All^hany 
River,  a  short  distance  above  Pitte- 
burg,  by  its  interference  with  the  salt 
wells ;  but  no  dream  of  its  ftiture  bxk- 
portance  seems  to  have  forced  itself 
upon  either  the  miner  or  the  capitalist 
until  within  the  last  few  yean. 

Perhaps  the  first  real  conception  of 
the  petroleum  trade  was  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  physidaa  in  the  Yenango 
region.  Tet  it  was  but  a  dream,  and, 
like  many  another  dream  of  the  past, 
it  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  speculation.  In 
looking  at  the  numerous  slight  veins 
of  oil  that  oozed  up  along  the  bed  of 
Oil  Creek,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that,  by*  tracing  tiiese  littie  veins  to 
their  source,  the  main  artery  might,  be 
reached.  And  as  this  tracing  must  be 
through  the  rock,  the  proper  plan 
would  be  to  bore  down  through  it, 
until  a  large  vein  was  readied.  Thia 
was  certainly  professional,  and,  now 
that  it  has  been  tested,  seems  a  very 
plain  and  simple  idea.  But  it  was  like 
the  theory  of  Columbus  in  regard  to  a 
new  continent,  entirely  too  bold  for  the 
times,  and  was  R)}ected.  There  was  in 
this  physician's  theory  but  one  link 
lacking  in  oider  to  have  anticipated 
the  entire  scheme  of  oil  production  as 
it  was  afterward  generally  canied  on. 
The  thought  did  not  occur  to  him  of 
leasing  the  lands  along  Oil  Creek,  and 
thus  securing  an  interest  in  the  entire 
territory :  he  thought  only  of  purehaa* 
ing,  and  as  he  could  not  command  the 
capital  for  this  purpose,  the  scheme 
was  lost,  as  fitr  as  he  waa  concerned. 
The  idea  waa  however  a  brilHant  one, 
and  entitled  its  originator  to  be  ckssed 
among  the  long  line  of  those  who  have 
dreamed  without  realizing  the  vision, 
and   who   have   sown  precious   seed 
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without  being  pennitted  to  rei^  the 
haryest. 

Id  the  mean  time,  artificial  oil  had 
began  to  be  inrodnced  in  large  quanti- 
tiee  firom  different  minerals,  principally, 
howerer,  from  cannel  coal,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  destmctiye  distillation.  This 
oil  was  refined  and  deodorized,  and 
fovnd  to  be  a  valuable  illuminator. 
A  qpirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
was  excited  It  was  ascertained  that 
this  artificial  oil,  the  product  of  distil- 
lation, was  almost  identical  in  its  prop- 
erties with  the  natural  oil  of  the  val- 
leys-^hat  the  latter  might  be  purified 
and  deodorized,  and  if  found  in  sufli- 
eient  quantities,  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country.  The  enterprise 
of  bygone  ages  in  the  excavation  of  oil 
plte  was  considered  by  many,  but  the 
process  seemed  tedious,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  finest  portions  of  the  oil  were 
in  danger  of  passing  off  by  evapora- 
tioiL 

The  grand  idea,  however,  was  strug- 
gling toward  the  li^t.  If  the  oil,  now 
eo  greatly  desired,  bubbled  up  through 
concealed  clefts  in  the  rocks,  why 
might  it  not  be  discovered  in  large 
quantities  by  boring  in  supposed  local- 
ities deep  into  the  rock  that  was  con- 
jeetured  to^be  its  home  9  And  if  found 
in  some  looftlities  while  boring  for  salt 
water,  why  not  expect  to  find  it  more 
oertainly  in  localities  where  th^«  were 
discovered  such  decided  *sur£EK»  ap- 
pearances'? 

The  work  was  finally  commenced  by 
Ck>l<mid  £.  L.  Drake,  near  the  upper 
oil  s[Hings  on  Oil  Creek,  by  boring  in 
the  rock.  But  it  was  labor  pursued 
under  difilculties.  To  have  announced 
the  intention  of  Ixmng  for  petroleum 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  would 
lutve  been  to  provoke  mirth  and  ridi- 
oide.  The  enterprise  would  have  ap- 
]»eftred  quite  as  visionary  as  that  of 
Noah  to  the  antediluvians  in  building 
Ida  ark  against  an  anticipated  inunda- 
tion. It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  search  was  for  salt  water ;  and  per- 
\  the  idea  was  a  com^dex  one  even 
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in  the  nund  of  the  proprietor.  Oil  was 
desirable,  salt  was  within  the  reach  of 
probability ;  if  the  former  &iled,  the 
latter  might  probably  be  secured ;  and 
if  neither  object  was  attained,  the  search 
for  salt  would  be  considered  neither 
visionary  nor  disreputable. 

But  the  work  went  forward,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
particularly  the  latter,  until  August 
26th,  1859,  when,  at  the  depth  of  sev- 
enty feet,  the  drill  suddenly  sank  into 
a  cavity  in  the  rock,  when  there  was 
immediate  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
oil  in  large  quantities.  It  was  like  the 
cry  of '  Land  ho  I '  amid  the  weary,  dis- 
heartened mariners  that  accompanied 
Columbus  to  the  Western  World.  The 
goal  had  been  reached  at  last.  A  path- 
way had  been  opened  up  through  the 
rocks,  leading,  not  to  universal  empire, 
but  to  realms  of  wealth  hitherto  un- 
known. Providence  had  literally  forced 
upon  men's  attention  that  which  should 
fill  many  dwellings  with  light,  and 
many  hearts  with  gladness. 

Upon  withdrawing  the  drill  from 
the  well,  the  oil  and  water  rose  nearly 
to  the  surface.  The  question  was  now 
to  be  tested  whether  the  petroleum 
would  present  itself  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  justify  fhrther  proceedings,  or 
whether  it  was,  like  many  another 
dream,  to  vanish  ^  darkness,  or  dis- 
solve in  tears.  The  well  was  tubed, 
and  by  a  common  hand  pump  yielded 
ten  barrels  per  day.  By  means  of  a 
more  powerful  pump,  worked  by  a 
small  engine,  this  quantity  was  in- 
creased to  forty  barrels  per  day.  The 
supply  was  uninterrupted,  the  oigine 
working  day  and  night,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  considered  settled.  This  oil 
well  immediately  became  the  centre  of 
attraction.  It  was  visited  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  all  eager  to  see  &r 
themselves,  and  test  by  actual  experi- 
ment, the  wondrous  stories  that  had 
been  related  concerning  its  enormous 
yield,  by  counting  the  seconds  tfiat 
eli^Med  during  the  yield  of  a  single 
gallon. 
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The  fortune  of  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek 
was  now  settled,  and  the  prices  of  land 
throughout  its  whole  extent  imme- 
diately became  fabulous.  Sometimes 
entire  farms  were  sold,  but  generally 
they  were  leased  in  very  small  lots.  In 
some  cases  the  operator  was  required  to 
giye  one  half  and  even  t^Q  eighths  of 
the  product,  besides  a  handsome  bonus, 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The 
work  now  commenced  in  earnest.  A 
tide  of  qMculators  began  to  set  in 
toward  the  oil  region,  that  would  hare 
oyerpowered  that  of  California  or  Aus- 
tralia in  their  palmiest  days. 
^  The  excitement  did  not  stop  at  the 
valley  of  Oil  Creek.  It  extended  down 
the  Alleghany  to  Franklin,  and  up  the 
valley  of  French  Creek,  which  enters 
the  Alleghany  seven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Oil  Creek.  Wells  were  sunk 
fit  all  these  points,  and  many  of  them 
yielded  fix)m  three  to  forty  barrels  per 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  suc- 
ceeding the  first  successful  experiment 
on  Oil  Creek,  there  were  not  less  than 
two  hundred  wells  in  different  stages 
of  progress  in  the  town  of  Franklin 
alone.  Wells  were  being  bored  in  gar- 
dens, in  dooryards,  and  even  in  some 
cases  in  the  bottoms  of  wells  from 
which  water  had  been  procured  for 
household  puiposes.  So  numerous 
were  the  tall  *  derriAcs,'  that  a  profane 
riverman  made  the  remark  that  the 
people  of  Franklin  must  be  remarkably 
pious,  as  almost  every  man  seemed  to 
be  building  a  meeting  house  with  a 
tall  steeple  near  his  dwelling.  At  one 
time  there  were  in  Franklin  fifteen  pro- 
ductive wells,  yielding  a  daily  aggre- 
gate of  one  hundred  and  forty  barrels. 
Among  these  were  what  was  known 
as  *the  celebrated  Evans  welL*  This 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable well  in  all  the  region.  It 
was  sunk  by  its  proprietor  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  that  had  long  been 
used  for  household  purposes.  An 
humble  hotise  and  lot  constituted  his 
entire  worldly  possessions.  The  work 
in  the  well  was  performed  entirely  by 


his  own  &mily.  Being  a  blacksmith, 
he  constructed  his  own  boring  imple> 
ments,  and  was  dependent  on  no  out- 
side assistance.  Patiently  and  assidu- 
ously did  the  blacksmith  and  his  two 
sons  toil  on,  as  they  had  seldom  toiled 
before,  the  former  guiding  the  drill, 
and  the  latter  applying  the  power  by 
hand  to  the  simple  machineiy.  At  the 
depth  of  only  forty  feet  in  the  rock 
they  struck  a-  crevice  that  promised  to 
pour  them  out  rivers  of  oil.  In  at- 
tempting to  enlarge  this,  the  drill 
broke,  the  firagment  remaining  in  the 
cavity,  and  defying  every  effort  used 
for  its  removal.  The  well  was  then 
tubed,  and  a  hand  pump  inserted,  when 
it  was  found  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  fifteen  barrels  per  day.  Speculation 
soon  began  to  run  wild,  and  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  this  well,  among  other 
propositions,  received  an  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  welL  To  all 
these  tempting  offers  he  persistently 
returned  the  same  reply — that  he  had 
bored  that  well  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  if  otiiers  wished  a  well,  they  could 
do  as  he  had  done. 

Oil  was  gienerally  obtained  in  the 
valley  around  Franklin  at  the  depth  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, for  pumping  wells ;  in  the  valley 
of  Oil  Creek  the  same  stratum  was 
reached  at  about  half  that  depth.  In 
an  these  wells,  whether  sucoessfbl  as 
oil  wells  or  not,  a  strong  body  of  salt 
water  was  obtained,  that  added  greatly 
to  the  fodlity  of  separating  the  oil  l^ 
its  increased  gravity.  Hitiiierto  the 
business  had  been  pursued  with  advan- 
tage and  profit  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged. The  demand  was  steady  and 
prices  remunerative,  and  visions  of  un- 
told wealth  were  looming  up  bdbre 
the  minds  of  thousands.  ProspeotiDg 
was  extending  fkr  and  near.  Svery 
stream  and  ravine  that  deflected  toward 
the  Alleghany  or  Oil  Creek  was  leased, 
and  in  very  many  unpropitious  locali- 
ties operations  were  ooinmenced. 

But  a  change  now  took  place  in  the 
developmoit  of  oil  proceedings  that 
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wrought  rain  in  the  hopes  of  many  an 
ardent  operator.  In  the  Oil  Creek  re- 
gion, some  of  the  smaller  wells  haying 
been  exhausted,  resort  was  had  to 
deeper  boring.  One  hopeM  theorist 
imagined  that  if  the  desirable  fluid 
came  from  a  yery  great  depth,  it  might 
be  good  policy  to  seek  it  in  a  strat- 
um still  nearer  its  rocky  home.  So 
down  he  penetrated,  regardless  of  the 
*  fine  show '  of  oil  that  presented  itself 
by  the  way,  until  at  the  depth  of  Hy^ 
hundred  feet  in  the  rock,  a  yein  of 
nungled  gas  and  oil  was  reached  that 
literally  forced  the  boring  implements 
from  the  well.  This  sudden  exodus  of 
the  implements  was  followed  by  a 
steady  stream  of  petroleum  that  rose  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  serenty  feet  above 
the  surface,  and  was  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  a  roaring  noise  like  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland. 

Here  was  a  new  feature  in  oil  opera- 
tiona.  The  idea  of  flowing  wells  for 
the  production  of  petroleum,  once  in- 
augurated, was  seized  upon  with  ayid- 
ity.  There  was  not  only  a  spontaneous 
yield,  but  a  yield  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. And  so  a  pumping  well  was  voted 
a  slow  institution,  and  all  parties  on 
Oil  Creek  renewed  the  operation  of  bor- 
ing, and,  at  about  the  depth  of  the  first 
flowing  well,  obtained  almost  uniformly 
like  success. 

These  flowing  wells  were  almost  as 
dfiBeult  to  govern  and  regulate  as  was 
P^^asus  of  old.  They '  played  fimtastic 
tridcs '  when  least  expected,  throwing 
the  oil  over  the  workmen,  and  in  one 
case,  when  the  vein  of  petroleum  was 
aaddenly  opened,  setting  fire  to  the 
machinery,  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
those  in  the  vicinity.  The  enormous 
yidd  ot  these  wells  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  down  the  price  of  petroleum 
to  80  low  a  figure  that  pumping  wells 
were  at  once  closed.  They  could  not 
be  worked  with  profit.  Hence  ahnost 
the  entire  oil  business  has,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  been  confined  to  the  valley 
of  Oil  Creek.  The  yield  fit)m  the  flow- 
ing wells  vaiies  from  fifty  to  two  tiiou- 


sand  banrds  per  day.  This,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  involves  the  loss 
by  wastage  of  immense  quantities  of 
oil,  that  is  scattered  on  the  ground  and 
runs  into  the  creek.  So  great  is  this 
waste  at  times,  that  the  oil  is  gathered 
in  quantities  on  the  surfiu^e  of  the  Alle- 
ghany for  a  distance  of  eight  or  toi 
miles  below  tiie  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in 
the  eddies,  and  along  the  still  water  of 
the  shore,  and  is  distinctly  perceptible 
at  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  frx>m  the  wells. 

Notwithstandiug  these  wells  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  in 
many  instances  in  very  close  proximity, 
it  is  very  rare  that  they  interfere  with 
each  other.  In  fiict  cases  are  known 
where  two  wells  have  been  bored  within 
fi>rty  feet  of  each  other,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  at  different  depths,  and 
even  of  different  qualities,  as  regards 
color  and  gravity.  In  some  instances 
the  well  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  intermittent  q>ring.  One  in  partic- 
ular may  be  specified  for  the  regularity 
of  its  operations.  It  would  remain 
quiescent  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  there  would  be  heard  the  sound 
as  of  fearful  i^tation  Ux  down  in 
its  depths.  This  rumbling  and  strife 
would  then  appear  to  approach  the 
surface  for  a  few  moments,  when  the 
petroleum  would  rush  forth  from  the 
orifice,  mingled  with  gas  and  foam,  al- 
most with  the  ftiry  of  a  round  shot 
fttnn  a  lified  cannon.  This  fhrious 
fiow  would  continue  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  it  would  sud- 
denly subride,  and  all  would  be  peace 
again.  This  alternate  rest  and  motion 
would  continue  with  great  regularity 
day  and  night,  yielding  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day.  In 
other  instances,  there  are  interruptions 
of  days  and  even  weeks,  when  the  fiow 
will  be  continued  as  before.  In  others 
still,  the  yield  is  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted, yielding  with  unvarying  regu- 
larity £rom  week  to  week. 

The  oil  region  of  Venango  County,  as 
fiur  as  has  been  explored,  is  confined  to 
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the  creek  and  liyer  boUoma  In  con- 
nection with  wells  that  have  been 
opened,  ther^  is  a  Buperincombent  strat- 
um of  earth,  varying  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  in  thickness :  underlying  this  is  a 
stratum  of  argillaceous  shale,  generally 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  then  a  stratum  of  white 
sandstone.  Sometimes  this  sandstone 
is  intermingled  with  red,  presenting  a 
ruddy  appearance  as  the  sand  is  with- 
drawn from  the  well  in  the  process  of 
boring. 

Occasionally  in  passing  through  the 
shale,  small  fissures  in  the  rock  are 
passed  through,  with  drcumstanoes  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  a  stratum  or 
vein  of  water,  as  at  such  times  the  sand 
accumulated  in  boring  all  disappears, 
leaving  the  bits  clean  and  bright.  At 
other  times  small  veins  or  cavities  of 
petroleum  are  pierced,  the  product  of 
which  rises  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  well, 
and  indicates  its  presence  by  appearing 
in  the  sand  pump.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  business  this  *  show  of  oil,'  as  it 
was  termed,  was  considered  most  fa- 
vorable to  ultimate  success;  but  lat- 
terly it  is  not  regarded  as  essential,  as 
many  first-class  wells  have  been  discov- 
ered without  the  intermediate  show; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
many  a  brilliant  show  that  has  resulted 
in  failure  and  disappointment 

The  presence  of  surface  oil  is  not  al- 
ways a  sure  criterion  in  deciding  upon 
a  location  for  a  welL  Oftentimes  very 
fine  wells  are  opened  in  localities  where 
no  oil  has  been  found  on  the  surface, 
and  no  appearance  of  oil  having  been 
obtained  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
successful operations  in  the  whole  Oil 
Creek  valley  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  ancient  pits  that  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Wells  have  been  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  these  pits  vnthout  the 
least  success.  At  a  point  near  the 
bank  of  the  Alleghany,  some  two  miles 
above  Franklin,  there  was  a  well- 
known  oil  spring  some  forty  years  ago. 
It  supplied  the  fiunily  that  lived  near 


it  as  well  as  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood with  petroleum  for  medical  and 
other  domestic  purp6ses  to  the  extent 
of  their  wants.  For  many  years  the 
supply  has  entirely  failed.  During  a 
recent  excavation,  at  the  precise  spot 
where  it  was  known  formerly  to  exist, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  abutment 
of  a  bridge,  no  trace  of  oil  was  found 
— not  even  a  discoloration  of  the  earth. 
Of  course  the  boring  of  weUs  has  be- 
come quite  an  institution  in  the  oil 
region,  and  is  carried  on  with  great 
system.  After  selecting  a  site,  the  first 
thing  in  order  is  the  erection  of  a  der- 
rick. This  is  a  frame  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  pyramid,  about  ten  feet 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  five  at  the 
top,  having  one  of  its  four  posts  pierced 
with  rounds  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  ladder,  by  means  of  which  the  work- 
men can  ascend  and  descend.  This 
derrick  is  frt>m  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  has  at  its  summit  a  pulley, 
by  means  of  which  the  boring  imple- 
ments are  drawn  from  the  welL  A  pit 
is  then  sunk  through  the  earth  within 
the  derrick,  about  six  feet  square,  until 
the  work  is  interrupted  by  water.  The 
remaining  distance  to  the  rock  is 
reached  by  driving  strong  cast-iron 
pipe  by  means  of  a  battering  ram. 
This  pipe  has  a  caliber  of  about  five 
inches,  vdth  walls  of  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  pr^ared  in  joints  of  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  which  are  connect- 
ed together  at  the  point  of  contact  by 
wrought-iron  bands.  When  the  pipe 
reaches  the  rock,  the  earth  is  removed 
from  its  cavity,  and  the  operation  of 
boring  is  ready  to  be  commenced.  Oo- 
casionaUy,  however,  this  driving  opera- 
tion is  interrupted  by  coming  upon  a 
huge  bowlder.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  boring  operation  is  commenced,  and 
a  hole  made  through  the  bowlder  nearly 
equal  in  nze  to  the  cavity  of  the  pipe, 
when  the  driving  is  resumed,  and  the 
pipe  made  to  ream  its  way  through  the 
stone.  Sometimes  in  these  operatioDB 
the  pipe  is  flractured,  or  turned  aside 
from  a  perpendicular  direction,  when 
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the  plaee  is  abandoned  and  a  new  loca- 
tion sought  for. 

T\»  boring  implemente  do  not  differ 
materially  flrom  those  used  in  sinking 
artesian  wells.  As  a  general  thing,  bits 
of  two  or  three  sizes  are  nsed,  tlie  first 
and  smallest  of  which  only  has  a  cut- 
ting edge.  If  the  hole  to  be  sank 
through  the  rock  is  to  be  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  bits  would  be,  first, 
one  with  a  cutting  edge  two  inches 
in  width ;  secondly,  a  blunt  bit,  three 
indies  wide  by  one  inch  in  thickness ; 
and  lastly,  by  a  similar  bit  four  inches 
wide.  These  bits  have  a  shank  about 
two  feet  in  length,  that  is  screwed  into 
an  auger  stem  ten  or  twelre  feet  in 
length  and  a^ut  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Connected  with  this 
auger  stem  is  an  arrangement  called, 
technically,  *  jars '  —  two  elongated 
loops  of  iron,  working  in  each  other 
like  links  in  a  chain,  that  serre  to  jar 
the  bit  loose  when  it  sticks  fast  in  the 
process  of  boring. 

Sometimes  this  auger  stem  is  connect- 
ed with  wooden  rods,  joined  together 
with  screws  and  sockets,  new  joints 
being  added  as  the  work  proceeds ;  but 
more  generally  the  connection  is  with 
a  rope  or  cable  of  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  iu  diameter.  To  this  rope  the 
auger  stem  is  attached  by  a  clan^  and 
screw,  that  can  be  readily  shifted  as  tlie 
progress  of  the  work  renders  it  neces- 
sary. The  entire  weight  of  these  im- 
plements is  from  four  to  six  hundred 
pounde.  The  power  applied  is  some- 
times that  of  two  or  three  men  work- 
ing by  means  of  a  spring  pole;  but 
oftener  a  steam  engine  of  from  four  to 
eight  horse  power.  Midway  between 
the  well  and  the  engine  a  post  is  plant- 
ed, on  which  is  bidanced  a  working 
/  beam  about  sixteen  feet  in  length :  one 
end  of  this  beam  is  attached  to  the 
crank  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  to 
tiie  implements  in  the  welL  The  power 
is  iqyplied  to  raising  the  bit—the  blow 
is  produced  by  the  foil  of  the  same 
when  relieyed  by  the  downward  mo- 
tion of  the  woridng  beam. 


In  the  process  of  boring,  the  work- 
man is  seated  oyer  the  well,  and,  by  a 
transverse  handle  attached  to  the  ma- 
chinery just  aboTC  the  rope,  turns  the 
rope,  and  with  it  the  bit,  partially 
around,  so  that  each  stroke  of  the  bit 
on  the  rock  beneath  is  dightly  across 
tlie  cut  that  has  preceded  it.  After  the 
fore  bit  has  proceeded  about  two  feet, 
or  until  the  work  begins  to  clog  with 
sand,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  next  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  and  the  work  is 
then  finished  as  it  goes  by  the  last  bit. 
The  fhigments  of  rode  that  are  cut 
away  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  in  the  form  of  sand,  and  are  readi- 
ly withdrawn  by  means  of  the  sand 
pump.  This  is  a  simple  copper  tube 
about  six  feet  in  length,  witli  a  diam- 
eter something  less  than  that  of  the 
well,  and  furnished  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  simple  yalre  opening  upward. 
This  pump  is  let  down  into  the  well  by 
a  rope,  and,  when  it  readies  the  bottom, 
is  agitated  for  a  few  moments,  when 
the  sand  is  forced  up  through  the  yalye, 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  the  well, 
when  the  boring  is  again  resumed. 

As  the  work  proceeds,  a  register  is 
kept  by  the  judidous  borer  of  the  dif- 
ferent strata  passed  through,  and  also 
of  tlie  Tdns  of  water  and  oil  passed 
through,  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
an  intelligent  judgment  in  tubing  the 
wdL 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  operation 
of  descending  amid  the  rocks  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  diseourage- 
moits.  Sometimes  the  bit  Inreaks  or 
becomes  detached  from  the  auger  stem, 
leaving  a  fragment  of  hardened  steel, 
or  an  entire  bit,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  rock.  When  the  latter  is  the  case, 
recourse  is  had  to  divers  expedients,  by 
means  of  implements  armed  with  sock- 
ets and  spring  jaws,  in  order  to  entrap 
the  truant  bit  And  it  is  marvellous 
what  success  graerally  attends  these 
efiforts  to  extract  bits  that  are  oft;en- 
times  two  or  three  hundred  feet  bdow 
the  eurfece.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
efforts  fyi,  and  the  well  must  be  aban* 
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doned,  with  all  the  labor  and  anxiety 
tliat  haTe  been  expended  upon  it. 

During  the  progress  of  the  boring 
there  is  more  or  less  carbnretted  hydro- 
gen gas  set  free.  This  snpply  is  so 
abundant  at  times  as  to  cause  an  ebulli- 
tion in  the  water  of  the  well,  resem- 
bling the  boiling  of  a  pot  In  the  case 
of  the  flowing  wells,  when  the  vein  of 
petroleum  is  reached,  the  gas  rushes 
forth  with  such  yiolence,  and  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  so  furious,  as  to  force 
the  implements  from  the  well,  and  even 
the  tubing,  when  not  properly  secured, 
has  been  driven  through  the  derrick  in 
its  upward  progress. 

After  the  boring  has  been  success- 
fhlly  accomplished,  the  next  operation 
consists  in  tubing  the  welL  This  is 
merely  the  introduction  of  a  copper 
or  iron  chamber,  extending  down,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  rein  of  the  oil  This 
tubing  is,  for  the  pumping  and  larger- 
class  flowing  wells,  usually  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  sections  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  connected  together  by 
means  of  screw  and  socket  joints.  As 
there  are  usually  many  veins  of  water 
passed  through  in  boring,  some  device 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  shut 
off  this  water  from  the  oil  vein  and  pro- 
duce a  vacuum.  This  is  accomplished 
by  applying  what  is  called  a  'seed 
iMig  *  to  the  tube  at  the  point  where 
this  stoppage  is  desirable.  The  seed 
bag  is  a  tube  of  strong  leather  some 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  about 
Ave  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  put 
around  the  metallic  tube  and  the  lower 
end  firmly  tied  around  it  From  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  flaxseed  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  upper  end  bound 
rather  more  slightly  than  the  lower, 
whoi  the  tube  is  sunk  to  its  place  in 
the  welL  In  a  few  hours  the  flaxseed 
in  the  sack  below  will  have  swollen 
and  distended  the  bag  so  as  to  effec- 
tually shut  off  all  water  from  above. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  the 
tubing  from  the  well,  the  effort  of  rais- 
ing it  will  break  the  slight  fEustening  at 


the  upper  end  of  the  leathern  sack,  per- 
mitting the  seed  to  escape  and  the  tube 
to  be  withdrawn  without  diffioolty. 
When  the  well  is  to  be  pumped,  a 
pump  barrel  is  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  with  piston  rods  extending 
to  the  top  and  attached  to  the  working 
beam  used  in  boring  the  well. 

As  the  petroleum  is  ordinarily  mixed 
with  more  or  lees  water  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  it  is  thrown  first  into  a 
tank,  and  the  superior  gravity  of  the 
water  causing  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
it  is  drawn  off  from  beneath,  and  the 
petroleum  placed  in  barrels.  These 
tanks  are  of  all  sizes,  ranking  from 
thirty  to  two  thousand  barrels  each. 

For  the  present,  wells  that  were 
formerly  pumped  at  a  profit  are  biding 
their  time ;  for  at  present  prices  of  oil 
operations  upon  them  would  be  ruinous. 
This  renders  the  computation  of  the 
weekly  yield  of  the  Oil  Creek  region 
comparatively  easy.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  not  far  from  one  hundred 
flowing  wells  along  the  valley  of  the 
creek,  producing  probably  on  an  aver- 
age about  forty  thousand  barrels  per 
week.  A  portion  of  this  is  refined  in 
the  county,  but  by  far  the  largest  part 
is  shipped  to  a  distance,  either  by  the 
Alleghany  River  by  way  of  Pittsbuig, 
or  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  or 
Atlantic  and /Great  Western  Railroads 
to  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  necessities  of  the  trade  have 
given  rise  to  many  ingenious  inventions 
in  getting  the  oil  to  market  The  wells 
extend  along  Oil  Creek  for  a  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  ground  is  not  favorable  for  land 
carriage,  as  the  valley  is  narrow  and 
the  stream  tortuous.  The  creek  itself 
is  too  smaU  for  navigation  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  a  railroad  with 
steam  power  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  To  compensate  for 
all  these  difficulties,  a  system  of  artificial 
navigation  has  been  adopted.  Through- 
out the  whole  distance,  at  intervals  of 
perhaps  a  mile,  dams  have  been  con- 
structed  across  the  creek,  with  draws 
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in  tiie  centra,  that  can  be  easily  opened 
at  the  proper  time.  In  this  way  *  pond 
fteabets '  are  arranged  one  or  two  days 
in  a  week.-  By  the  appointed  time,  all 
persons  having  oil  to  run  out  of  the 
creek  have  their  boats  ready,  and  as 
the  water  from  the  upper  dam  raises  the 
creek  below,  the  fleet  of  boats  seta  out. 
Each  successive  dam  raises  the  water 
to  a  higher  lerd,  and  as  the  fleet  pro>- 
ceeds,  small  at  first,  it  increases  until, 
as  it  approaches  the  rirer,  it  often  num- 
bers two  hundred  boats,  bearing  with 
them  not  less  than  ten  thousand  bar- 
rds  of  petroleum. 

The  advent  of  this  fleet  of  boats  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree exciting.  As  boat  after  boat  rushes 
into  the  river,  there  is  the  dashing  to 
and  fjTo  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  on  the  shore.  Here 
and  there  a  collision  occurs  that  often 
results  in  the  crushing  of  the  feebler 
boat,  and  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  boatmen,  fragments  of  the  broken 
craft,  oil,  and  flxtures  in  one  common 
ruin.  In  this  fleet  the  form  and  variety 
of  boats  beggars  all  description.  Some- 
times there  is  the  orthodox  flatboat, 
filled  with  iron-bound  barrels,  with  an 
air  of  respectability  hovering  around 
it.  Next  will  follow  a  rude  scow,  and 
dose  upon  it  an  unwieldy  *  bulk,'  into 
which  the  oil  has  been  pumped  at  the 
welL  Aft^  this,  perhaps,  may  be  seen 
a  rude  nondescript,  that  surely  was 
never  dreamed  of  outside  the  oil  re- 
gion. It  consists  of  a  series  of  rough 
ladders,  constructed  of  tall  siblings. 
Between  each  pair  of  rounds  iu  these 
ladders  is  placed  a  barrel  of  oil,  floating 
in  the  water,  but  kept  in  position  by 
its  hamper.  A  number  of  these  lad- 
ders are  lashed  together,  until  the  float 
contains  two  or  three  hundred  barrels 
of  oil. 

TbA  bulks  spoken  of  are  about  six- 
teen feet  square  and  two  or  three  feet  in 
depth,  divided  internally  into  bulk- 
heads of  perh^M  four  feet  square,  to 
prevent  any  undue  i^tation  of  the  oil 
by  the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  are 


sometimes  decked  over.  These  un- 
promising boats,  as  well  as  the  ladder 
floats,  are,  during  favorable  weather, 
often  run  to  Pittsburg ,  with  entire 
safety.  Steamboats,  however,  run  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  during  the 
time  of  high  water,  and  afford  the 
safest  'and  most  expeditious  means  of 
transportation. 

As  to  the  abundance  of.  the  supply 
in  this  region,  there  can  be  but  littie 
doubt.  Wells  seem  at  times  to  become 
exhausted,  but  it  is  fecnn  local  causes. 
At  times  a  cavity  may  be  tapped  that 
has  been  supplied  firom  a  very  smidl 
avenue,  and  may  be  readily  exhausted, 
but  exhausted  only  to  be  refilled  again. 
The  fact  that  wells  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other,  even  when  but  fifty 
feet  apart,  is  evidence  that  the  supply 
is  not  confined  to  a  limited  stratum, 
but  is  drawn  from  the  great  de^ps  be- 
neath. The  existence  of  the  ancient 
oil  |Hts,  before  allnded  to,  assures  us 
that  the  supply  has  been  continued  for 
centuries;  and  observation  confirms 
this,  as  we  have  noticed  the  hitherto 
unused  treasure  bubbling  up  silently 
through  the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and 
gradually  evaporating  amid  the  sands, 
or  arising  in  the  beds  of  the  sla«ania 
and  fioating  down  upon  their  surfeoe. 
The  history  of  tlie  petroleum  trade  in 
other  lands  encourages  us  as  to  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  in  our  own. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  petroleom 
has  been  collected  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  without  any  intimation 
that  the  supply  is  being  exhausted.  In 
Burmah  a  supply  has  been  drawn  lix>m 
the  earth  for  an  unknown  period,  and 
so  far  are  these  wells  from  exhaustion 
that  they  yield  at  the  present  time  over 
twenty-five  milliana  of  gallons,  per  an- 
num. We  may  weti  s(q>pose,  then^  that 
the  treasure  brought  to  lig^  in  such 
abundance  in  our  day  will  not  be  readi- 
ly exhausted— that  as.  the-  ooals  are 
feund  in  illimitable  abundance  icx  ftiel 
as  the  forests  fail,  petroleum  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  vrill  be  found  in  like 
proftision. 
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We  have  ssid  that  the  petrolenm 
trade  hae  known  no  infiuicy,  but  has 
sprong  at  once  into  maturity.  Tlie  oil 
welb  of  Venango  Oonnty  ak>ne  pro- 
duced, dnring  the  first  year  of  their 
operation,  more  oil  than  the  entire 
product  of  the  whale  fisheries  during 
the  most  &Torable  and  prosperous  year 
in  their  history.  At  the  present  time, 
after  a  lapse  of  Httie  more  than  two 
years,  tiie  daily  product  of  the  wells 
on  Oil  Greek  alone  is  computed  to  be 
orer  six  thousand'  barrels.  And  in  this 
neighborhood  the  quantity  might  be 
wdlnigh  doubled,  were  it  not  for  the 
low  price  the  product  commands. 

Petroleum  differe  in  its  characteris- 
tics in  diflfeient  localities.  It  is  usuaHy 
heayier  in  the  shallow  wells  than  in 
tiiose  that  are  deeper.  Ordinarily  it  is 
of  a  greenish  hue,  that  changes  to  a 
reddish  as  the  oil  becomes  lighter  and 
more  eraporatiye.  It  is  all  character- 
ized by  a  strong  and  pungent  odor  pe- 
culiar to  Itself.  The  grayity  of  the  ya- 
rious  kinds  of  oil  is  ascertained  by  the 
oleometer.  The  lighter  oils  are  found 
on  Oil  Creek,  and  are  about  W  to  W 
Baum6 ;  at  Franklin,  from  80°  to  82®. 

It  is  difilcult  to  speak  of  the  uses  of 
petroleum  at  tiie  present  time,  for  these 
uses  haye  not  yet  been  fhUy  deyeloped. 
In  its  refined  state  it  is  preeminent  as 
an  illuminator.  In  this  diaracter  it 
3ields  the  palm  to  gas  in  matters  of 
oonyenience  and  neatness,  but  is  su- 
perior to  it  on  the  score  of  general 
adaptation  and  economy.  Besides,  the 
quality  of  the  light  is  supmor  to  that 
of  gas,  being  soft,  mild,  tranquil,  and 
exceedingly  white.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  coal  gas  is  impracticable, 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  calamity  to 
be  obliged  to  return  to  the  use  of  the 
old  tallow  candle  that  was  the  main 
dependence  in  years  gone  by.  As  an 
article  of  Aiel,  it  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  oil  regions,  but  the  ap- 
pttances  haye  been  so  rude  that  its  use 
has  not  been  generaL  When  proper 
machinery  shall  haye  been  inyented,  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  most  important  item 


of  ftiel  in  ocean  nayigation  as  well  as 
in  railway  trayel,  conducing  alike  to 
economy  of  space  and  to  ease  of  manip- 
ulation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas  it  has  al* 
ready  been  brought  into  successful  use, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  has  been  found  mostyaluable  alike 
in  the  quality  of  the  product  and  in  the 
economy  of  its  production. 

As  a  medicinal  agent  it  has  long  been 
employed  in  this  country.  It  was  used 
by  the  Indians  in  this  way  when  the 
country  was  first  discoyered.  It  was 
also  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
early  settlers  in  what  are  now  called 
the  oil  regions,  for  the  medication  of 
cuts  and  braises,  as  well  as  an  internal 
curatiye.  It  formed  the  staple  of  the 
British  and  American  oils  that  were 
sold  largely  and  at  high  rates  ihrough- 
out  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  since  the  quantity  has  in- 
creased so  largely  the  popular  faith  has 
been  corresponcUngly  weakened  in  its 
medical  efficacy. 

Further  uses  are  deyeloped  in  the 
process  of  refining.  This  latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  crude  oil  is 
placed  in  an  iron  retort  connected  with 
a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  yessel  of  cold  water. 
Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  retort,  when 
the  process  of  distillation  commences. 
The  first  product  is  a  light-colored,  yol- 
atile  substance,  sometimes  called  naph- 
tha, that  is  yery  exploslye.  This  sub- 
stance is  used  in  tiie  place  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  the  preparation  of  paints 
and  yamishes,  and,  after  fhrther  treat- 
ment, in  remoying  paints  and  grease 
from  clothing.  The  next  product  from 
the  retort  is  the  refined  fiuid  for  illumi- 
nation. This  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with 
a  bluish  tinge  and  powerfhl  odor,  re- 
quiring farther  treatment  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  lamp.  This  treatment 
consists  in  placing  it  in  a  cistern  lined 
with  lead,  and  agitating  it  with  a  por^ 
tion  of  sulphuric  add.  The  acid  and 
impurities  haying  subsided,  the  oil  is 
drawn  off,  and  fiffther  agitated  with 
soda  lye,  and  finally  with  water,  when 
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it  h  rettdy  fi>r  use.  After  lids  a  cou«e 
oil  foT  the  laMcfttkm  of  mabhlnerj  is 
produced.  Parafflne  k  another  prod- 
uct resulting  from  this  distillation.  It 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  sab- 
stance,  used  in  the  manuCEUstore  of  can- 
dles. The  residnnm  in  the  retort  may 
be  applied  to  Tsrions  nsefhl  purposes. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  fhel,  and  some- 
times takes  tlie  place  of  coal  tar  in  the 
arts,  and  by  chemical  processes  is  made 
to  yield  products  usefttl  in  the  labora- 
toiy  and  in  the  manu&ctory. 

But  the  festhetics  connected  with 
tiiis  distillation  must  not  be  passed  by 
in  silence.  On  a  bright,  sondiiny  day 
we  see  a  bright  globule  of  petroleum 
lising  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream* 
As  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water 
it  di^MTses,  and,  as  it  glides  away,  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  reflected 
fhnn  its  undulating  surface. 

'  What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished 

sight! 
What  giowiiig  hoes  of  miogled  shade  and 

light! 
Kot  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west 
With  parting  beams  o'er  all  profusely  drest, 
Kot  lovelier  colors  paint  the  remal  dawn. 
When  Orient  dews  impeari  th'  enamelled 

lawn, 
Than  in  its  wares  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow ; 
Kow  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 
Kow  beams  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye, 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray— 
What  terms  of  art  can  Natore's  powers  dis- 
play?' 

We  gaze  upon  those  colors,  erer 
changing  in  their  lustre  and  yariety, 
until  imagination  revels  in  its  most  de- 
lightful dreams,  suggesting  thoughts 
of  the  good  and  beautifhl,  and  remind- 
ing how  beauty  lingers  amid  the  most 
unpromising  things  of  earth  I  And 
just  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  mantling 
cloud  reminds  us  of  all  beautiful  things 
that  glow  around  its  antityx>e  that 
spans  the  emerald  throne  on  high,  so, 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  prismatic  tints 
that  are  reflected  firom  the  oily  surfieuie, 
we  dream  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 


color  and  goigeous  in  tinted  radisttoe, 
as  being  hidden  amid  the  elanents  of 
petroleum. 

Tills  dream  has  its  fulfilment  amid 
the  processes  of  distillation  and  treat* 
ment.  One  product  in  these  processes 
is  called  aniline,  that  is,  the  base  of 
those  beautilhl  colors  so  popular  with 
ladies  these  last  days— Mauve,  Ma- 
genta, and  Solferino.  And  in  process 
of  time,  no  doubt,  the  most  delicate 
colors  for  flower  and  landscape  paint- 
ing will  be  educed,  that  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  tiie  fine  arts,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  taste  in  our  midst. 

And  now  where  shall  we  look  for  tiie 
<mgin  of  this  treasure?  From  what 
elements  is  it  elaborated  ?  We  cannot 
go  with  the  great  Ohemist  to  his  labora- 
tory and  look  upon  the  ingredients, 
and  notice  the  treatment  used  there. 
Science,  although  denominated  the 
*•  star  eyed,'  cannot  penetrate  the  mighty 
strata  of  everlasting  rocks  that  lie  be- 
neath us,  and  reveal  to  us  tiiese  my»- 
teries  of  nature.  'There  is  a  pal^ 
which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen :  the  li<M&'s 
whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  He  putteth 
forth  His  hand  upon  the  rock ;  he  pver- 
tumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 
He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks; 
and  His  eye  seeth  every  predous  thing. 
He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflow- 
ing ;  and  the  thing  that  is  hid,  bringeth 
He  forth  to  light.' 

Nature  has  her  mysteries.  The  earth 
has  its  great  secrets.  But  over  all,  a 
God  of  wisdom  and  goodness  presides. 
Age  after  age  has  rolled  by — change 
after  change  has  agitated  the  history 
of  Time,  as  forms  of  beauty  have  been 
moulded  and  marred— as  songs  of  joy 
have  been  sung,  and  requiems  of  sad- 
ness chanted  in  the  great  highways  and 
quiet  bypaths  of  life— the  living  of  by- 
gone ages  are  slumbering  quietly  in  the 
dust,  and  the  living  of  the  present  are 
hurrying  to  the  same  *  pale  realms  of 
shade.'  The  nations  of  antiquity  have 
passed  off  the  stage  with  all  their  gran- 
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dear  and  Utdeneas,  aad  the  natioDS  of- 
more^  modem  times  are  surging  and 
dashing  to  and  fro,  like  ships  in  the 
wild  chaos  of  ocean's  storms.  God 
alone  is  great  I 

Changes,  too,  hare  been  quietly  going 
cm  beneath  ns  in  the  earth's  bosom.  A 
great  dream  of  science,  bat  perhaps  an 
earnest,  glowing  reality,  suggests  that 
when  Qod's  almighty  power  was  rolling 
away  the  curtains  of  darkness  from 
earth's  chaotic  state— forming  channels 
for  oceans  and  rivers,  and  heaving  up 
as  barriers  the  mountain  chains  of 
earth,  His  eternal  prescience  of  man's 
coming  need  induced  Him  to  bury 
deep  down  in  subterranean  recesses  the 
imperfect  vegetable  organisms  of  a  pre- 
Adamic  state,  that  in  the  ages  to  come, 
coals  and  oils  and  gases  might  be 
drawn  forth  to  supply  his  wants. 

We  find  in  the  coal  dq>osits  traces 
of  ferns  and  leaves  of  gigantic  stature 
and  proportions.  Casts  of  huge  boles 
of  trees  are  found  among  our  fossils,  in- 
ducing the  belief  that  in  some  bygone 
age  quantities  of  v^etable  matter,  ab- 
s(dutely  enormous,  were  produced  on 
the  earth's  surface.  And  it  is  presum- 
able that  in  some  of  the  revolutions 
that  have  agitated  our  planet,  renovat- 
ing, improving,  and  fitting  it  for  a 
higher  order  of  life,  mighty  deposits  of 
this  vegetable  matter  were  buried  up 
amid  the  rocky  strata,  to  be  evolved 
in  new  forms  and  products.  And  it 
may  be  that  since  the  days  of  Adam 
this  vegetable  deposit  has  been  under^ 
going  the  process  of  destructive  distil- 
lation in  the  hidden  regions  beneath. 


In  this  process  heat  would  not  be  want- 
ing :  it  is  fhmished  by  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  earth. 
Says  Professor  Hitchcock : 

*  Wherever  in  Europe  or  America  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  water,  rocks,  in 
deep  excavations,  has  been  ascertained, 
it  has  been  found  higher  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate  at  the  sur- 
£bu»,  and  experiments  have  been  made 
at  hundreds  of  places  j  it  is  found  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  mcreases  rapidly 
as  we  descend  below  that  point  in  the 
earth's  crust  to  which  the  sun's  heat 
extends.  The  mean  rate  of  increase  of 
heat  has  been  stated  by  the  British 
Association  to  be  one  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  for  every  forty-five 
feet :  at  this  rate  all  the  known  rocks 
in  the  earth  would  be  melted  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  miles.' 

Here,  then,  are  all  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  petroleam. 
The  vegetable  deposit  was  made  amid 
the  rocks — weknow  not  when;  internal 
heat  has  been  decomposing  that  mat- 
ter, and  setting  fiee  its  gases;  these 
again  have  been  condensed  as  they  ap- 
proached the  surBice,  and  have  filled 
up  the  cavities,  and  accumulated  amid 
the  rocks,  until  in  these  last  days  the 
earth  has  literally  poured  us  out  rivers 
of  oiL 

Btill  all  this  is  mere  speculation. 
The  hidden  path  yet  remains  unex- 
plored. It  may  always  remain  so ;  but 
we  have  the  great  fact  of  Divine  provi- 
dence in  the  rich  and  copious  supply, 
thit  is  none  the  less  valuable  because 
it  fiows  from  an  unknown  source,  and 
comes  to  us  through  unexplored  chan- 
nels. 
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THE    ANGELS    OP    WAK. 

Two  angels  sat  on  a  war-cloud,  watching  the  din  of  the  fight, 

One  was  an  angel  of  darkness,  and  one  was  an  angel  of  light. 

The  first  looked  down  and  smiled,  with  fearflil,  fiendish  glee : 

^  Of  all  earth*s  sights,'  he  shoated,  *  this  is  the  one  for  me  I 

Where  is  your  €k>d  in  heaven  ?  and  where  on  earth  is  your  Christ  9 

What  have  your  laws  and  your  gospels,  your  churches  and  sabbaths  sufiloed- 

That  here  in  this  freest  land,  and  now  in  this  ripest  age. 

Men  give  up  reason  and  manhood  for  brutal  Any  and  rage  9 

Hen  who  haye  prattled  of  peace,  of  brotheihood,  freedom,  and  right  I 

Here  is  a  thirst  which  is  deeper  I    See  how  your  Christians  can  fight  1 

Louder  than  savages'  war-whoop,  fiercer  than  savages'  ire, 

List  to  the  din  of  their  cannon,  look  on  its  murderous  fire. 

These  be  thy  triumphs,  O  Freedom  I    Christendom,  this  is  thy  good  I 

Deadliest  weapons  of  war&re,  earth's  reddest  vintage  of  blood ; 

The  frite  of  states  and  nations,  the  fate  of  freedom  and  right 

Staked  on  the  nerve  of  a  man,  poised  on  a  cannon  ball's  flight ; 

A  land  of  widows  and  orphans,  a  land  of  mourning  and  pain, 

Whose  air  is  heavy  with  sighs,  whose  soil  is  red  with  the  slain. 

Say,  Earth,  art  thou  drawing  nearer  that  age,  the  promised  of  yore. 

When  swords  shall  be  beaten  to  ploughshares,  and  war  be  learned  no  more  9 

Is  the  Prince  of  Peace  appearing  of  whom  your  prophets  tell  9 

Lo,  here  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  here  is  the  reign  of  Hell.' 

And  the  angel  laughed  in  scorn,  and  said,  in  his  fearful  glee : 

*  Aha,  of  all  eartii's  sights,  this  is  the  one  for  me.' 

The  other  angel  spake,  and  his  frtce  was  frur  and  bright, 
*'  And  of  all  earth's  sights  to  me  this  is  the  noblest  sight. 
At  the  touch  of  a  hand  profjcme  laid  on  its  sacred  things, 
Countless  as  heaven's  bright  army,  to  arms  a  nation  springs. 
Thousands  of  peacefril  homes  give  up  their  cherished  ones, 
Toung  wives  give  up  their  bridegrooms,  old  mothers  give  their  sons ; 
Manhood  gives  up  its  work,  and  eager  youth  its  dream : 
The  reign  of  sense  is  over,  the  spirit  rules  supreme. 
No  victims  of  brute  rage,  no  hirelings  trained  to  fight. 
But  men  in  calmest  manhood,  fi'esh  frx>m  the  hearthstone's  light 
This  right  arm,  maimed  and  crippled,  was  dedicate  to  art ; 
.  All  high  and  noble  purpose  beat  with  that  pulseless  heart ; 
Pure  bridal  kisses  linger  upon  this  gory  brow ; 
On  those  fiur  cuds  a  mother's  blessing  rested  even  now : 
Such  men,— the  best  and  dearest,  the  very  life  of  Hfe, 
Earth  has  no  ransom  for  them, — ^have  hastened  to  the  strife. 

*  The  nobler  days  have  come  when  men  must  do  and  die,' 
Methinks  I  hear  them  say,  with  calm,  uplifted  eye : 

*  Our  human  lives  are  nothing ;  thy  will,  great  God,  is  all; 
We  come  to  work  thy  work,  we  have  heard  the  heavenly  call ; 
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Tbj  right  hand  holdeth  chance,  thy  strong  arm  jroleth  fkte, 
To  thee,  the  €k>d  of  battles,  onr  Hyes  are  consecrate. 
Not  at  the  foeman's  cdl,  not  to  the  SMman's  sword, 
But  we  come  at  the  disposal  and  the  sommons  of  th^  Lord.' 

*  This,'  said  the  second  angel,  and  his  smile  was  fair  to  see, 
*  Of  all  the  sights  on  earth  is  the  noblest  one  to  me ; 
No  bmtelike  men  are  these,  nay,  rather  to  my  eyes, 
Hen  raised  to  angels^  heights  of  calm  self-sacrifice.' 
Yet  he  wept,  and  weeping  prayed, '  Oh,  may  these  sons  of  men 
Keep  faith  and  strength  and  patience,  till  thou  comest,  Christ,  again  I ' 


A    TRAGEDY    OF    ERROR. 


A  LOW  English  phaeton  was  drawn 
op  before  the  door  of  the  post  office  of 
a  French  seaport  town.  In  it  was 
seated  a  lady,  with  her  yell  down  and 
her  parasol  held  closely  oyer  her  face. 
Hy  story  begins  with  a  gentleman  com- 
ing oat  of  the  office  and  handing  her 
a  letter. 

He  stood  beside  the  carriage  a  mo- 
ment before  getting  in.  She  gaye  him 
her  parasol  to  hold,  and  then  lifted  her 
yeil,  showing  a  yery  pretty  face.  This 
couple  seemed  to  be  fall  of  interest  for 
the  passers  by,  most  of  whom  stared 
hard  and  exchanged  significant  glances. 
Sach  persons  as  were  looking  on  at  the 
moment  saw  the  lady  tarn  yery  pale  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  direction  of  the 
letter.  Her  companion  saw  it  too,  and 
instantly  stepping  into  the  place  beside 
her,  took  ap  the  reins,  and  droye  rap- 
idly along  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
past  the  harbor,  to  an  open  road  skirt- 
ing the  sea.  Here  he  slackened  pace. 
The  lady  was  leaning  back,  with  her 
yeil  down  again,  and  the  letter  lying 
open  in  her  lap.  Her  attitude  was  al- 
most that  of  anconsdousnesB,  and  he 
coald  see  that  her  eyes  were  closed. 
Haying  satisfied  himself  of  this,  he 
hastUy  possessed  himself  of  the  letter, 
and  read  as  follows : 


SouTHiicrrov,  July  1(KA,  18—. 
Ht  dbab  Hortensb:  You  will  see 
by  my  postmark  that  I  am  a  thousand . 
leagoes  nearer  home  than  when  I  last 
wrote,  bat  I  haye  hardly  time  to  ex- 
plain the  change.    M.  P has  giyen 

me  a  most  umooked-for  corige.  After 
so  many  months  of  separation,  we  shall 
be  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  together. 
Gk>d  be  praised  I  We  got  in  here  firom 
New  York  this  morning,  and  I  haye 
had  the  good  luck  to  fijid  a  yessel,  the 
Armorigue^  which    sails   straight    for 

H .    The  mail  leayes  directly,  bat 

we  shall  probably  be  detained  a  few 
hours  by  the  tide;  so  this  will  reach 
you  a  day  before  I  aniye :  the  master 
calculates  we  shall  get  in  early  Thurs- 
day morning.  Ah,  Hortense  I  how  the 
time  drags  I  Three  whole  days.  If  I 
did  not  write  from  New  York,  it  is  be- 
cause I  was  unwilling  to  torment  you 
with  an  expectancy  which,  as  it  is,  I 
yenture  to  hope,  you  will  find  long 
enough.  Farewdl.  To  a  warmer  greet- 
ting  I  Your  deyoted        0.  B. 

When  the  gentleman  replaced  the 
paper  on  his  companion's  lap,  hb  lace 
was  ahnost  as  pale  as  hers.  For  a 
moment  he  gaced  fixedly  and  yacantly 
before  him,  and  a  half-soppreaied  corse 
escaped  his  lips.  Thea  his  eyes  reyert- 
ed  to  his  neighbor.  After  some  hedta- 
tion^  daring  which  he  allowed  the  reins 
to  hang  so  loose  that  the  horse  lapwd 
into  a  walk,  he  toodied  her  gently  on 
theahoolder. 
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'  Well,  HoiieoM,'  said  he^  in  a  y«ry 
pleasant  tone, '  what's  the  matter ;  have 
jou  fiJlen  astoep  ? ' 

Hortense  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  seeing  that  they  had  left  the  town 
behind  them,  raised  her  veiL  Her  fea- 
tures were  stiffened  with  horror. 

'  Read  that,'  said  she,  holding  oat  the 
qpen  letter. 

The  gentleman  took  it,  and  j^etend- 
ed  to  read  it  again.     • 

<  Ah  I  M.  Bemier  returns.  Delight- 
Ad  I '  he  exclaimed. 

'  How,  delightful  t '  asked  Hortense; 
'  we  mustn't  jest  at  so  serious  a  crisis, 
my  friend.' 

*  True,'  said  the  other,  *  it  will  be  a 
solemn  meeting.  Two  years  of  absence 
is  A  great  deal' 

*0  HeayenI  I  shall  narer  dare  to 
fiioe  him,'  cried  Hortense,  bursting  into 
tears. 

OoTering  her  face  with  one  hand,  she 
pot  out  the  other  toward  that  of  her 
Mend.  But  he  was  plunged  in  so  deep 
a  rererie,  that  he  did  not  perceiye  the 
moyement  Suddenly  he  came  to, 
aroueed  by  her  sobs. 

*Oome,  come,'  said  he,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  wishes  to  coax  another  into 
mistrust  of  a  danger  before  which  he 
does  not  himself  £del  so  secure  but  that 
the  sight  of  a  companion's  indifference 
will  giye  him  relief  'What  if  he  does 
come?  He  need  leam  nothing.  He 
will  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  sail 
away   again    as   unsuspecting  as   he 


'Learn  nothing  I  You  surprise  me. 
Srery  tongue  that  greets  him,  if  only 
to  say  &(m  jowr^  will  wag  to  the  tune  of 
a  certain  person's  misconduct.' 

'  Bah  I  People  don't  think  about  us 
quite  as  much  as  you  fancy.  You  and 
I,  fi?€ti-ee-pai  t  we  haye  little  time  to 
concern  ourselyes  about  our  neighbors' 
fidHngs.  Very  well,  other  people  are 
in  the  same  box,  better  or  worse. 
When  a  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  those 
rocks  out  at  sea,  i3b»  ipoot  deyils  who 
aie  puddng  their  way  to  land  on  a  float- 
ing q»ar,  dont  bestow  many  guanoes  on 


those  who  are  battling  with  the  wayes 
beside  them.  Their  eyes  are  fastened 
to  the  shore,  and  all  their  care  is  for 
their  own  safety.  In  life  we  are  all 
afloat  on  a  tumultuous  sea ;  we  are  all 
struggling  toward  some  terra  f/rma  of 
wealth  or  loye  or  leisure.  The  roaring 
of  the  wayes  we  kick  up  about  us  and 
the  spray  we  dash  into  our  eyes  deafen 
and  blind  us  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  our  fellows.  Proyided  we  climb 
high  and  dry,  what  do  we  care  for 
them?' 

*  Ay,  but  if  we  don't  ?  When  we'ye 
lost  hope  ourselyes,  we  want  to  make 
others  sink.  We  hang  weights  about 
their  necks,  and  diye  down  into  the 
dirtiest  pools  for  stones  to  cast  at  them. 
My  friend,  you  don't  feel  the  shots 
which  are  not  aimed  at  you.  It  isn't 
of  you  the  town  talks,  but  of  me :  a 
poor  woman  throws  herself  off  the  pier 
yonder,  and  drowns  before  a  kind  hand 
has  time  to  restndn  her,  and  her  corpse 
floats  oyer  the  water  for  all  the  world  to 
look  at.  When  her  husband  comes  up 
to  see  what  the  crowd  means,  is  there 
any  lack  of  kind  friends  to  giye  him 
the  good  news  of  his  wife's  death  ? ' 

'  As  long  as  a  woman  is  light  enough 
to  float,  Hortense,  she  is  not  counted 
drowned.  It's  only  when  she  sinks 
out  of  sight  that  they  giye  her  up.' 

Hortense  was  siloit  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  sea  with  swollen  eyes. 

'  Louis,'  she  said  at  last,  '  we  were 
speaking  metaphcurically :  I  haye  half 
a  mind  to  drown  myself  literally.' 

<  Nonsense  I '  replied  Louis ;  '  an  ao- 
cused  pleads  'not  guilty,'  and  hangs 
himself  in  priscA.  What  do  the  pi^>ers 
say!  People  talk,  do  they?  Can't 
you  talk  as  well  as  they  ?  A  woman  is 
in  the  wrong  firom  the  moment  she 
holds  her  tongue  and  refuses  battle. 
And  that  you  do  too  often.  That 
pocket  hancQceirchief  is  always  more  or 
less  of  a  flag  of  truce.' 

'  Pm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Hot- 
tense  indifferently ;  '  perhaps  it  is.' 

There  are  moments  of  grief  in  whidi 
ctftain  aspects  of  the  sul»}eot  of  our 
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distress  seems  as  iirelerant  as  mattera 
entirely  fbreigii  to  it.  Her  eyes  were 
still  listened  on  the  sea.  There  was 
another  silence.  '  O  my  poor  Charles  1 ' 
she  mtmnnred,  at  length,  Ho  what  a 
/    hearth  do  you  return  I ' 

*  Hortense,'  said  the  gentleman,  as  if 
he  had  not  heard  her,  although,  to  a 
third  person,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  it  was  because  he  had  done  so 
that  he  spoke :  *  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  it  will  never  happen  to  me  to 
betray  our  secret.  But  I  will  answer 
-for  it  that  so  long  as  M.  Bender  is  at 
home  no  mortal  shall  breathe  a  syllable 
of  it» 

'What  of  that?'  dghed  Hortense. 
*  He  will  not  be  with  me  ten  minutes 
without  guessing  it' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,'  said  her  companion, 
dryly,  *  that's  your  own  afiiair.' 

'Monsieur  de  Meyraul'  cried  the 
lady. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  continued  the  other, 
'that  in  making  such  a  guarantee,  I 
haye  done  my  part  of  the  business.' 

'  Your  part  of  the  business  t '  sobbed 
Hortense. 

M.  de  Meyrau  made  no  reply,  but 
with  a  great  cut  of  the  whip  sent  the 
horse  bounding  along  the  road.  Nothr 
ing  more  was  said.  Hortense  lay  back 
in  the  carriage  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief  moaning.  Her  com- 
panion sat  upright,  with  contracted 
brows  and  firmly  set  teeth,  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional heavy  lash  keeping  the  horse  at 
a  fhrious  pace.  A  wayfarer  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  ravisher  escaping  with 
a  victim  worn  out  with  resistance.  Trav- 
ellers to  whom  they  were  known  would 
perhaps  have  seen  a  deep  meaning  in 
this  accidental  analogy.  So,  by  a  <2e- 
touT^  they  returned  to  tiie  town. 

When  Hortense  reached  home,  she 
went  straight  up  to  a  little  boudoir  on 
the  second  floor,  and  shut  herself  in. 
This  room  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  her  maid,  who  was  at  that 
moment  walking  in  the  long  garden 
which  stretched  down  to  the  water. 


where  thrae  was  a  landing  place  for 
small  boats,  saw  her  draw  in  the  win- 
dow blind  and  darken  the  room,  still 
in  herbonnet  and  cloak.  She  remained 
alone  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  five 
o'clock,  some  time  after  the  hour  at 
which  she  was  usually  summoned  to 
dress  her  mistress  for  the  evening,  the 
maid  knocked  at  Hortense's  door,  and 
offered  her  services.  Madame  caUed' 
out,  from  within,  that  she  had  a  mt- 
graiMy  and  would  not  be  dressed. 

'  Can  I  get  anything  for  madame  f ' 
asked  Josephine;  'a  tiscme^  a  warm 
drink,  something  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  nothing.' 

'Will  madame  dine?' 

'No.' 

'  Madame  had  better  not  go  wholly 
without  eating.' 

'Bring  me  a  bottle  of  wine— of 
brandy.' 

Josephine  obeyed.  When  she  re- 
turned, Hortense  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  as  one  of  the  shutters 
had  meanwhile  been  thrown  open,  the 
woman  could  see  that,  although  her 
mistress's  hat  had  been  tossed  upon  the 
sofa,  her  doak  had  not  been  removed, 
and  that  her  face  was  very  pale.  Jose- 
phine felt  that  she  might  not  offer  sym- 
pathy nor  ask  questions. 

'  WiU  madame  have  nothing  more  ? ' 
she  ventured  to  say,  as  she  handed  \ei 
the  tray. 

Madame  shook  her  head,  and  closed 
and  locked  this  door. 

Josephine  stood  a  moment  vexed, 
irresolute,  listening.  She  heard^  no 
sound.  At  last  she  deliberately  stooped 
down  and  applied  her  eye  to  the  key- 
hole. 

This  is  what  she  saw : 

Her  mistress  had  gone  to  the  open 
window,  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  looking  out  at  the  sea.  She 
held  the  bottle  by  the  neck  in  one  hand, 
which  hung  listlessly  by  her  side ;  the 
other  was  resting  on  a  glass  half  filled 
with  water,  standing,  together  with 
an  open  letter,  on  a  table  beside  htf  . 
%e  k^t  this  position  untfl  Josqphiiie 
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began  to  grow  tired  of  waiting.  Bat 
jnst  as  she  was  abotit  to  arise  in  de- 
spair of  gratifying  her  cariosity,  mad- 
ame  ndsed  the  bottle  and  glass,  and 
filled  the  latter  fhlL  Josephine  looked 
more  eagerly.  Hortense  held  it  a 
moment  against  tiie  light,  and  then 
drained  it  down. 

Josephine  coold  not  restrain  an  in- 
Tolontary  whistie.  Bat  her  sorprise 
became  amazement  when  she  saw  her 
mistress  prepare  to  take  a  second  glass. 
Hcvtense  pat  it  down,  however,  before 
its  contents-were  half  gone,  as  if  strack 
by  a  sadden  thoaght,  and  harried  across 
the  room.  She  stooped  down  before 
a  cabinet,  and  took  oat  a  small  opera 
glass.  With  this  she  retomed  to  the 
window,  pot  it  to  her  eyes,  and  again 
spent  some  moments  in  looking  sea- 
ward. The  parpose  of  this  proceeding 
Josepinne  coold  not  make  oat.  The 
only  reealt  yisible  to  her  was  that  her 
mirtrees  saddenly  dropped  the  lorgnette 
on  the  table,  and  sank  down  on  an 
armchair,  coyering  her  foce  with  her 
hands. 

Josephine  coald  contain  her  wonder- 
ment no  longer.  She  harried  down  to 
the  kitchen. 

^Yalentine,'  said  she  to  the  cook, 
'  what  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  with 
Madame  f  She  will  have  no  dinner, 
she  is  drinking  brandy  by  tiie  glassftd, 
a  moment  ago  she  was  looking  oat  to 
sea  with  a  lorgnette,  and  now  she  is 
crying  dreadfblly  with  an  open  letter 
in  her  lap.' 

The  cook  looked  ap  firom  her  potato- 
peeling  with  a  significant  wink. 

'  What  can  it  be,'  said  she, '  bat  that 
monffleor  retams  ? ' 

n. 
At  six  o^dock,  Josephine  and  Yalen- 
tine  were  still  sitting  together,  discass- 
ing  the  probable  caases  and  conse- 
qaences  of  the  erent  hinted  at  by  the 
latter.  Saddenly  Madame  Bernier^s 
beU  rang.  Josephine  was  only  too  glad 
to  answer  it.  She  met  her  mistress 
descending  the  stairs,  combed,  doaked. 
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and  yelled,  with  no  traces  of  agitati 
bat  a  yery  pale  &ce. 

*'  I  am  going  oat,'  said  Madame  Ber- 
nier ;  '  if  M.  le  Yioomte  comes,  tell  him 
I  am  at  my  mother-in-law's,  and  wish 
him  to  wait  tiU  I  retam.' 

Josephine  opened  the  door,  and  let 
her  mistress  pass ;  then  stood  watching 
her  as  she  crossed  the  coart 

'Her  mother-in-law's,'  mattered  tiie 
maid ;  '  she  has  the  face  I ' 

When  Hortense  reached  the  street, 
she  took  her  way,  not  throagh  the 
town,  to  the  ancient  qoarter  where  that 
ancient  lady,  her  hasband's  moth^*, 
liyed,  bt4  in  a  yery  different  direeti<m. 
She  JEoUowed  the  coarse  of  the  qoay, 
beside  the  harbor,  till  she  entered  a 
crowded  region,  chiefly  the  residenoe 
of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  Here  she 
raised  her  veil.  Dask  was  b^^innii^ 
to  fiiU.  She  walked  al  if  deeiroas  to 
attract  as  littie  observation  as  possible, 
and  yet  to  examine  narrowly  the  pqpa- 
lation  in  the  midst  of  which  she  fband 
hersell  Her  dress  was  so  plain  that 
there  was  noting  in  her  appearance  to 
solicit  attention ;  yet,  if  for  any  reason 
a  passer  by  had  happened  to  notice  her, 
he  coold  not  have  helped  being  strack 
by  the  contained  intensity  with  which 
she  scrotinized  every  figoie  she  met 
Her  manner  was  that  of  a  person  seek- 
ing to  recognize  a  long-lost  firiend,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  a  long-lost  enemy,  in  a 
crowd.  At  last  she  stopx>ed  b^oie  a 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  fbot  of  which  was 
a  landing  place  for  half  a  dozen  littie 
boats,  employed  to  carry  passengers  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  port,  at  times 
when  the  drawbridge  above  was  dosed 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.  While  she 
stood  she  was  witoess  of  the  following 
scene: 

A  man,  in  a  red  woollen  fisherraui's 
cap,  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  steps, 
smoking  the  short  stomp  of  a  pipe, 
with  his  £bm^  to  the  water.  Happen- 
ing to  torn  aboat,his  eye  fell  on  a  littie 
child,  honying  along  the  qoay  toward 
a  dingy  tenement  dose  at  hand,  witii  a 
jog  in  its  arms. 
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'  Hollo,  youngster  I '  cmd  the  man ; 
'what  haye  yon  got  there?  Come 
here/ 

The  little  child  looked  bad^  but,  in- 
stead of  oWying,  only  quickened  its 
Mralk.  ^ 

'The  devil  take  you,  come  here  I' 
repeated  the  man,  angrily, '  or  TU  wring 
your  beggarly  neck.  You  won't  obey 
your  own  uncle,  eh  ? ' 

The  child  stopped,  and  ruefully  made 
its  way  to  its  relative,  looking  around 
sereral  times  toward  the  house,  as  if  to 
appeal  to  some  counter  authority. 

'Come,  make  haste  I'  pursued  the 
man,  'or  I  shall  go  and  fetch  you. 
Move  I ' 

The  child  advanced  to  within  half  a 
doeen  paces  of  the  steps,  and  then  stood 
still,  eyeing  the  man  cautiously,  and 
hugging  the  jug  tight 

'Come  on,  you  little  beggar,  come 
up  close.' 

The  youngster  kept  a  stolid  silence, 
however,  and  did  not  budge.  Sudden- 
ly its  self-styled  uncle  leaned  forward, 
BW^  out  his  arm,  clutched  hold  of  its 
little  sunburnt  wrist,  and  dragged  it 
toward  him. 

'Why  didn't  you  come  when  you 
were  called?'  he  asked,  running  his 
disengaged  hand  into  the  infant's  frowsy 
mop  of  hair,  and  shaking  its  head  until 
it  staggered.  '  Why  didn't  you  come, 
you  unmannerly  litde  brute,  eh  ?— eh  ? 
— ^  ? '  accompanying  every  interroga- 
tion with  a  renewed  shake. 

The  child  made  no  answer.  It  sim- 
idy  and  vainly  endeavored  to  twist  its 
neck  around  under  the  man's  gripe,  and 
transmit  some  call  for  succor  to  the 
house. 

'Come,  keep  your  head  straight. 
Look  at  me,  and  answer  me.  What's 
in  that  jug  ?    Don't  lie.' 

'Ifilk.' 

'  Who  for  ? ' 

'  Granny.' 

'  Granny  be  hanged.' 

The  man  disengaged  his  hands,  lifted 
the  jug  from  the  child's  feeble  graq>, 
tilted  it  toward  the  light,  surveyed  its 


contoits,  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  ^ihanst- 
ed  them.  The  child,  although  libera 
ated,  did  not  retreat  It  stood  watch- 
ing its  uncle  drink  until  he  lowered 
the  ji:^.  Then,  as  he  met  its  eyes,  it 
said: 

'  It  was  for  the  baby.' 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  irreso- 
lute. But  the  child  seemed  to  have  a 
foresight  of  the  parental  resentment, 
for  it  had  hardly  spoken  when  it  darted 
backward  and  scampered  ofi^  just  in 
time  to  elude  a  blow  from  the  jug, 
which  the  man  sent  clattering  at  its 
heels.  When  it  was  out  of  sight,  he 
fisused  about  to  the  water  again,  and  re- 
placed the  pipe  between  his  teeth  with 
a  heavy  scowl  and  a  murmur  that 
sounded  to  Madame  Bemier  very  like — 
'  I  wish  the  baby'd  choke.' 

Hortense  was  a  mute  spectator  of 
this  little  drama.  When  it  was  over, 
she  turned  around,  and  retraced  her 
steps  twenty  yards  with  her  hand  to 
her  head.  Then  she  walked  straight 
back,  and  addressed  the  man. 

'  My  good  man,'  she  said,  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice, '  are  you  the  master  of 
one  of  these  boats  ? ' 

He  looked  up  at  her.  In  a  moment 
the  pipe  was  out  of  his  mouth,  and  a 
broad  grin  in  its  place.  He  rose,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap. 

'  I  am,  madame,  at  your  service.' 

'Will  you  take  me  to  the  other 
side?' 

'  You  don't  need  a  boat ;  the  bridge 
is  dosed,'  said  one  of  his  comrades  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  looking  that  way. 

'I  know  it,'  said  Madame  Bemier; 
but  I  wish  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  and  a 
boat  will  save  me  half  a  mile  walking.' 

'  The  cemetery  is  shut  at  this  hour.' 

^  AJdom^  leave  madame  alone,'  said 
the  man  first  spoken  to.  'This way, 
my  lady.' 

Hojrtense  seated  herself  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat    The  man  took  the  sculls. 

'  Straight  across  ? '  he  asked. 

Hortense  looked  around  her.  '  It's  a 
fine  evening,'  said  she ;  '  suppose  you 
row  me  out  to  the  lighthouse,  and  leave 
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BM  at  the  point  netnrt  fhe  cemetery  on 
onr  way  beck.' 
'Very  well,'  rejoined  the  boatman; 

*  fifteen  sons,'  and  began  to  pnll  lustily. 

^AUez^  ril  pay  yon  well,'  said  Mad- 
ame. 

'Fifteen  sons  is  the  fttre,'  insisted 
the  man. 

^Giye  me  a  pleasant  row,  and  Til 
giye  yon  a  hundred,'  said  Hortense. 

Her  companion  said  nothing.  He 
evidently  wished  to  appear  not  to  haye 
heard  her  remark.  Silence  was  prob- 
ably the  most  dignified  manner  of  re- 
oeiying  a  promise  too  munificent  to  be 
anything  bat  a  jest 

For  some  time  this  silence  was  main- 
tained, broken  only  by  the  trickling 
of  the  oars  and  the  sounds  from  the 
neighboring  shores  and  vessels.  Mad- 
ame Bemier  was  plunged  in  a  sidelong 
eemtiny  of  her  ferryman's  countenance. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-fiye. 
His  face  was  dogged,  brutal,  and  sul- 
len. These  indications  were  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  the  dull  monotony  of 
his  exercise.  The  eyes  lacked  a  certain 
rascally  gleam  which  had  appeared  in 
them  when  he  was  so  empremS  with  the 
offer  of  his  services.  The  face  was  bet- 
ter then— that  is,  if  vice  is  better  than 
ignorance.    We   say  a  countenance  is 

*  lit  up '  by  a  smile ;  and  indeed  that 
momentary  flicker  does  the  office  of  a 
oandle  in  a  dark  room.  It  sheds  a  ray 
upon  the  dim  upholstery  of  our  souls. 
The  visages  of  poor  men,  generally, 
know  few  alternations.  There  is  a 
large  dass  of  human  beings  whom  fi)r- 
tune  restricts  to  a  single  change  of  ex- 
pression, or,  perhaps,  rather  to  a  single 
expression.  Ah  me  I  the  faces  which 
wear  either  nakedness  or  rags ;  whose 
repose  is  stagnation,  whose  activity 
▼ice ;  ingorant  at  their  worst,  infamous 
at  their  best  I 

*  Don't  pull  too  hard,'  said  Hortense 
St  last  'Hadn't  yon  better  take  breath 
a  moment  ? ' 

*  Madanifi  is  very  good,'  said  the  man, 
leaning  upon  his  oars.  'Butifyouhad 
lakea  me  by  the  hoar,'  he  added,  with 
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a   return   of  the  vicious  grin,  'yon 
wouldn't  catch  me  loitering.' 

'  I  suppose  you  work  very  hard,'  said 
Madame  Bemier. 

The  man  gave  a  little  toes  of  his. 
head,  as  if  to  intimate  the  inadequacy 
of  any  supposition  to  grasp  the  extent 
of  his  labels. 

'  Pve  been  up  since  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  wheeling  bales  and  boxes  on 
the  quay,  and  plying  my  little  boat 
Sweating  without  five  minutes'  inter* 
mission.  (Ted  eomme  pa.  Sometimes  I 
tell  my  mate  I  think  m  take  a  plunge  in 
the  basin  to  dry  myselfl    Hal  hal  hat' 

'  And  of  course  you  gain  little,'  said 
Madame  Bemier. 

'Worse  than  nothing.  Just  what 
will  keep  me  &t  enough  for  starvatikNi 
to  feed  on.' 

'How?  yon  go  without  yonrneoea- 
sary  food!' 

'Necessary  is  a  very  elastic  word, 
madame.  You  can  narrow  it  down,  so 
that  in  the  degree  above  nothing  it 
means  luxury.  My  necessary  food  is 
sometimes  thin  air.  If  I  don't  deprive 
myself  of  that,  it's  because  I  can't' 

'  Is  it  possible  to  be  so  unfortunate  t ' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  eateo 
to-day?' 

'  Do,^  said  Madame  Bemier. 

'  A  piece  of  black  bread  and  a  salt 
herring  are  all  that  have  passed  my  lips 
for  twelve  hours.' 

'Why  don't  you  get  some  better 
work  ? ' 

'  If  I  should  die  to-night,'  pursued 
the  boatman,  heedless  of  the  queetUm, 
in  the  manner  of  a  man  whose  impetus 
on  the  track  of  self-pity  drives  him 
past  the  signal  fiags  of  relief^  'what 
would  there  be  left  to  bury  me?  These 
clothes  I  have  on  might  buy  me  a  long 
box.  For  the  cost  of  this  shabby  old 
suit,  that  hasnt  lasted  me  a  twdve- 
month,  I  could  get  one  that  I  wouldn't 
wear  out  in  a  thousand  year&  La  bomu 
idee/' 

'  Why  dont  you  get  some  work  that 
pays  better  ? '  repeated  Hortense. 

The  nSan  dipped  Us  oars  again. 
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*Work  thftt  pays  better?  I  must 
wort:  for  work.  I  most  earn  tbat  too. 
Work  it  wages.  I  count  th6  promise 
of  the  next  week's  employment  the  best 
part  of  my  Saturday  night's  podketings. 
nty  casks  rolled  from  the  ship  to  the 
itorehonse  mean  two  things:  thirty 
sous  and  fifty  more  to  roll  the  next  day. 
Just  so  a  cradled  hand,  or  a  dislocated 
tlionlder,  mean  twenty  francs  to  the 
apothecary  and  ton  jour  to  my  bnsi- 


*  Are  yon  married  ? '  asked  Hortense. 

*  No,  I  thank  you.  Vm  not  cursed 
with  that  blessing.  But  Fve  an  old 
mother,  a  sister,  and  three  nephews, 
who  look  to  me  for  support  The  old 
woman's  too  old  to  work ;  the  lass  is 
too  lazy,  and  the  little  ones  are  too 
young.  But  they're  none  of  them  too 
old  or  young  to  be  hungry,  oXIm,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  Fm  not  a  father  to  them 

There  was  a  pause.  The  man  had 
resumed  rowing.  Madame  Bemier  sat 
motionless,  still  examining  her  neigh- 
bor's physiognomy.  The  sinking  sun, 
striking  Ml  upon  his  fisice,  covered  it 
with  an  almost  lurid  glare.  Her  own 
features  being  darkened  against  the 
western  sky,  the  direction  of  them  was 
quite  indistinguishable  to  her  com- 
panion. 

*  Why  dont  you  leave  the  place  ? ' 
die  said  at  last 

'  Leave  it  I  how  f '  he  replied,  looking 
up  witii  the  rough  avidity  with  which 
people  of  his  class  receive  proposals 
touching  their  interests,  extending  to 
the  most  philantiiropic  suggestions 
that  mistrustM  eagerness  with  which 
eaq)erience  has  taught  them  to  defend 
their  own  side  of  a  bargain — ^the  only 
form  of  proposal  that  she  has  made 
them  acquainted  with. 

'  Qo  somewhere  else,'  said  Hortense. 

'  Where,  for  instance  I ' 

*  To  some  new  country — ^America.' 
The  man  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

Ifedame  Bemier's  face  bore  more  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  the  play  of  his  fea- 
tores  than  of  that  discomfiture  which 


generally  aeoompaniBa  tiie  oonsdoittBan 
of  ridicule. 

*•  lliere's  a  lady's  scheme  for  you  1  If 
you'll  write  for  ftimished  apartmenta, 
IMcf^  I  dont  desire  anything  better. 
But  no  leaps  in  the  dark  for  ma. 
America  and  Algeria  are  very  fine 
words  to  cram  into  an  empty  stomach 
when  you're  lounging  in  the  sun^  out 
of  work,  just  as  you  stuff  tobacco  into 
your  pipe  and  let  the  smoke  curl 
around  your  head.  But  they  fade  away 
before  a  cutlet  and  a  bottie  of  wine. 
When  the  earth  grows  so  smooth  and 
the  air  so  pure  that  yon  can  see  the 
American  coast  from  the  pier  yonder, 
then  m  make  up  my  bundle.  Not 
before.' 

'You're  afraid,  then,  to  risk  any- 
thing?' 

'  Fm  afraid  of  nothing,  moi.  But  I 
am  not  a  fool  either.  I  don't  want  to 
kick  away  my  $aboU\SXi  I  am  certain  of 
a  pair  of  shoes.  I  can  go  barefoot  here. 
I  don't  want  to  find  water  where  I 
counted  on  land.  As  for  America,  Fve 
been  there  already.' 

'Ah!  you've  been  there  t ' 

'  I've  been  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  and 
California  and  the  West  Indies.' 

*Ahl' 

« Fve  been  to  Asia,  too.' 

•Ah!' 

^Pa/rdio^  to  China  and  India.  Oh^ 
Fve  seen  the  world  I  Fve  been  thxao 
times  around  the  Cape.' 

'  You've  been  a  seaman  then  9 ' 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  fourteen  years.' 

'  On  what  ship  f ' 

'  Bless  your  heart,  on  fifty  shipa.' 

'Fr^ch?' 

'  French  and  English  and  ^Muoiali ; 
mostiy  Spanish.' 

*Aht' 

'  Yes,  and  tlw  more  fool  I  was.' 

« How  so  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it  was  a  dog's  life.  I'd  drown 
any  dog  that  would  play  half  the  mtm 
tricks  I  used  to  see.' 

'  And  you  never  had  a  hand  in  any 
yoursdff 

«JF\ir(20fi,IgavewhatIgot   Iwaaai 
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good  a  ^[MHiiard  and  m  great  a  devil 
Many.  I  carried  my  knife  with  tho 
bert  of  them,  and  drew  it  aa  qniekly, 
and  i^onged  it  as  deep.  Pre  got  scarsi 
if  yon  weren't  a  lady.  But  Fd  warrant 
to  find  yon  their  mates  on  a  doaen 
%>anish  hides  1  * 

He  seemed  to  poll  with  nnewed 
▼Igor  at  the  recollection.  There  was  a 
diort  silence. 

*Do  yon  sappoee,'  said  Madame  Ber- 
mer,  in  a  few  moments — *  do  yon  re- 
member—that is,  can  yon  form  any 
idea  whether  yon  ever  killed  a  man  f ' 

There  was  a  momentary  shtnkening 
of  the  boatman's  oars.  He  gave  a 
diarp  glance  at  his  passenger's  coon- 
tmance,  which  was  still  so  shaded  by 
her  position,  howeyer,  as  to  be  India* 
tingoishable.  The  tone  of  her  inteiro- 
gstion  had  betrayed  a  simple,  idle  curi- 
osi^.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  gaye  <me  of  those  oonsdons,  cau- 
tions, daMons  smiles,  which  may  coyer 
either  a  criminal  aasnmption  of  mora 
than  the  truth  or  a  gnilty  repudiation 
of  it 

'Mim  Dieuf  said  he,  with  a  great 

shrug, '  there's  a  question  I I 

aeyer  killed  one  without  a  reason.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Hortense. 

« Tliouc^  a  reason  in  South  America, 
ma  foi  / '  added  the  boatman, '  would- 
n*t  be  a  reason  here.' 

^  I  suppose  not  What  would  be  a 
reason  there  f ' 

'  Well,  if  I  killed  a  man  in  Valparaiso 
^I  dont  say  I  did,  mind— it's  because 
my  knife  went  in  &rther  than  I  in* 
tended.' 

*  But  why  did  you  use  it  at  all  t ' 

«I  didn't    If  I  had,  it  would  haye 
been  because  he  drew  his  against  me.' 
'  And  why  should  he  hava  done  so  f ' 

*  VtaiU/rdAful  tor  as  many  leaaons  aa 
there  are  craft  in  tho  harbor.' 

'  For  example  t ' 

*  Well,that  I  should  haye  got  a  place 
in  a  ship's  company  that  he  was  tiying 
te.' 

*8ueh  things  aa  thatt  is  it  pos- 
siblef' 


'  Oh,  fbr  smaller  things.  Tlntakir 
should  haye  giyen  me  a  donn  oranges 
she  had  promised  him.'  /" 

^  How  odd  1 '  said  Madame  Bemier,  / 
witii  a  shrill  kind  of  laugh.    *  A  mite 
who  owed  you  a  grudge  of  this  kind 
would  just  come  up  and  stab  you,  I 
siqvpose,  and  think  aotiiing  of  it  f ' 

^Preeisdiy.  Driye  a  knife  up  to  the 
hilt  into  your  back,  witii  an  oatii,  and 
slice  open  a  melon  with  it,  with  a  song; 
ilye  minutes  afterward.' 

'And  when  a  penK>n  is  afraid,  or 
ashamed,  or  in  some  way  unable  to  take 
reyenge  himsd^  does  he— or  it  amy  bis 
a  w<mian— does  she,  get  some  <me  else 
to  do  it  for  her?' 

'PaiUea!  Fmnt  deyils  on  the  look- 
out for  sudi  woric  are  as  plentilhl  all 
akmg  the  South  Ameridui  coast  as 
iioijiiwitiAirio<rei  cm  the  street  comers 
here.'  The  fenryman  was  eyidently 
surprised  at  the  fesdnation  possessed 
\fj  this  infemous  topio  for  so  lady-like 
a  person;  but  haying,  sa  you  see,  a 
yery  ready  tongue,  is  is  probable  that 
his  delight  in  being  aUe  to  giye  her 
information  and  hear  himself  talk  wera 
still  greater.  ^  And  then  down  there,' 
he  went  on,  *  they  neyer  forget  a  grudge. 
If  a  fellow  doesn't  senre  you  one  day, 
he'll  do  it  another.  A  l^aniard's  ha^ 
trad  is  like  lost  sleep— you  cui  put  it 
off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  gripe  you  in 
the  end.  The  rascals  always  keepHieir 
promises  to  themselyes.  ....  An 
enemy  on  shipboard  is  joUy  Am.  It's 
like  bulls  tethered  in  the  same  Udd. 
You  cant  stand  still  half  a  minute  ex- 
cept against  a  wdL  .  Efvn  when  he 
makes  friends  with  you,  his  feyors  neyer 
taste  right  Messing  with  him  is  Hke 
drinking  out  of  a  pewter  mug.  And 
80  it  is  efeiywhwe.  Let  your  shadow 
<Hioe  flit  across  a  Spaniard'ii  path,  and 
hell  always  see  it  tibere.  If  you^Fe 
neyer  liyed  in  any  but  these  damned 
dockworky  Buropean  tawns^  you  cant 
imagine  the  state  of  thi^pi  in  a  South* 
American  seaport— one  half  the  popu- 
nation  waiting  round  the  corner  for  the 
otherhalt    But  I  dont  see  that  i^s  so 
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much  better  here,  where  erery  man's  a 
spy  on  erery  other.  There  yon  meet 
an  aasasnn  at  erery  ttDrn^  here  a  m^fent 
is  vHU.  ....  At  all  erents,  the  life 
Id  has  used  to  remind  me,  more  than 
anytiiing  dee,  of  sailing  in  a  shallow 
channel,  where  you  don't  know  what 
infernal  rock  you  may  ground  on. 
Drery  man  has  a  standing  account 
with  his  neighbor,  just  as  madame  has 
at  her  /awrTds$eut'$  ;  and,  mafoi^  those 
are  the  only  accounts  they  settle.  The 
master  of  the  Santiago  may  pay  me  one 
of  these  days  for  the  pretty  names  I 
beared  after  him  when  we  parted 
company,  but  he'll  nerer  pay  me  my 
wages.' 

A  short  pause  followed  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  rirtuee  of  the  Spaniard. 

'  Tou  yourself  nerer  put  a  man  out 
of  the  world,  then  ? '  resumed  Hortense. 

*0h,  que  Hf  ....  Are  you  hor- 
rified?' 

<  Not  at  alL  I  know  that  the  thing 
is  often  justifiable.' 

The  man  was  silent  a  moment,  per- 
ha^ps  with  surprise,  for  the  next  thing 
he  said  was : 

*  Madame  is  ^Mnish  t ' 

*In  that,  perhaps,  I  am,'  replied 
Hortense. 

Again  het  companion  was  silent. 
The  pause  was  prolonged.  Madame 
Beznier  broke  it  by  a  question  which 
showed  tiiat  she  had  been  following 
the  same  train  of  thought 

*  What  is  sufficient  ground  in  this 
country  for  killing  a  man  t ' 

The  boatman  sent  a  loud  laugh  orer 
the  water.  Hortense  drew  her  cloak 
doeer  about  her. 

'  I'm  afraid  there  is  none.' 

'  Isn't  there  a  right  of  self-defence  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure  there  is— it's  <me  I  ought 
to  know  something  about.  But  it's 
one.  that  ee9  trmtieun  at  the  Palais  make 
short  work  with.' 

*  In  .8outh  America  and  those  coun- 
tries, when  a  man  makes  Hfe  insupport- 
aUe  to  you,  what  do  you  do  ? ' 

*  Mm  Dim  I  I  siq>pose  you  kill  him.' 
'And  in  Fiance  t^ 


*'  I  suppose  you  kill  yoursd£  Ha ! 
hal  hal' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  great  breakwater,  terminal 
ing  in  a  lighthouse,  the  limit,  on  one 
side,  of  the  inner  harbor.  The  sun  had 
set. 

'  Here  we  are  at  the  lighthouse,'  said 
the  man;  'it's  growing  dark.  Shall 
we  turn?' 

Hortense  rose  in  her  place  a  few 
moments,  and  stood  looking  out  to  sea. 
'  Yes,'  she  said  at  last, '  you  may  go 
back— slowly.'  When  the  boat  had 
headed  round  she  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion, and  put  one  of  her  hands  orer  the 
side,  drawing  it  through  the  water  as 
they  mored,  and  gazing  into  the  long 
ripples. 

At  last  she  looked  up  at  her  com- 
panion. Now  that  her  face  caught 
some  of  the  lingering  light  of  the  west, 
he  could  see  that  it  was  deathly  pale. 

'  You  find  it  hard  to  get  along  in  the 
world,'  said  she :  '  I  shall  be  rery  glad 
to  help  you.' 

The  man  started,  and  stared  a  mo- 
ment Was  it  because  this  remark 
jarred  upon  the  expression  which  he 
was  able  faintly  to  discern  in  her  eyes  f 
The  next,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

'  Madame  is  rery  kind.  What  will 
you  do  ? ' 

Madame  Bemier  returned  his  gaze. 

*  I  will  trust  you.' 
*AhI' 

*  And  reward  you,' 

<  Ah  t  Madame  has  a  piece  of  work 
for  me  t ' 

'A  piece  of  work,'  Hortense  nod- 
ded. 

The  man  said  nothing,  waiting  ap- 
parently for  an  explanation.  His  &oe 
wore  the  look  of  lowering  irritation 
which  low  natures  feel  at  being  puz- 
zled. 

*  Are  you  a  bold  man  ? ' 

Light  seemed  to  come  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  quick  expansion  of  his  fea- 
tures answered  it  You  cannot  toudi 
upon  certain  subjects  with  an  inferior 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  barrier  which 
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M|iaraieB  yon  from  him.  There  are 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  glimpses 
and  Ibreshadowings  of  thoughts  which 
l«¥el  all  inequalities  of  station. 

'  Fm  bold  enough^'  said  the  boatman, 
*  Ux  anytliing  you  want  me  to  do.' 

'  Are  you  bold  enough  to  commit  a 
crime?' 

^  Kot  for  nothing.' 

'  If  I  ask  yon  to  endanger  your  peace 
of  mind,  to  risk  your  personal  safety 
for  me,  it  is  certainly  not  as  a  favor. 
I  win  giye  you  ten  times  the  weight  in 
gold  of  eyery  grain  by  which  your  con- 
sdence  grows  heavier  in  my  service.' 

The  man  gave  her  a  long,  hard  look 
through  the  dim  light. 

*  I  know  what  you  want  me  to  do,' 
he  said  at  last. 

*Very  well,'  said  Hortense;  *will 
yottdoitf 

He  continued  to  gaze.  She  met  his 
«yee  like  a  woman  who  has  nothing 
moie  to  eonceid. 

^  State  your  case.' 

'Do  you  know  a  vessel  named  tiie 
Armoriq^^  a  steamer  f ' 

'  Yes ;  it  runs  £rom  Southampton.' 

*It  will  arrive  to-monow  morning 
«aily.  Will  it  be  able  to  cross  the 
bar?' 

*  No ;  not  till  noon.' 

'  I  thought  so.    I  expect  a  person  by 


Hadame  Bemier  appeared  unable  to 
eontinue,  as  if  her  voice  had  given 
way. 

*  Well,  well  ? '  said  her  companion. 

'  He's  the  person ' — she  stopped  again. 

*  The  person  who—  ? ' 

'  The  person  whom  I  wish  to  get  rid 
of 

For  some  moments  nothing  was  said. 
The  boatman  was  the  first  to  q)6ak 
again. 

*  Have  you  formed  a  plan  f ' 
Hortense  nodded. 

'Let's  hear  H.' 

'  The  person  in  question,'  said  Mad- 
ame Bemier, '  will  be  impatient  to  land 
before  noon.  The  house  to  which  he 
•vstamfl  will  be  in  view  of  the  vessel  i^ 


as  yttu  say,  she  lies  ait  anchor.  If  he 
oan  get  a  boat,  he  will  be  sure  to  come 
a^ore.  Kk  K011.'—- but  you  under- 
stand me.' 

*  Aha  I  you  mean  my  boat  —  M» 
boat!' 

^OQodl' 

Madame  Bemier  i^rang  up  in  her 
seat,  threw  out  her  arms,  and  sank 
down  again,  burying  her  ihoe  in  her 
knees.  Her  companion  hastily  shipped 
his  oars,  and  laid  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders. 

^AUoTiB  d<mej  in  the  devil'ki  name, 
dont  break  down,'  said  he;  'well 
come  to  an  understanding.' 

Kneeling  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  supporting  her  by  his  gnuq»,  he 
succeeded  in  making  her  raise  henelf^ 
though  her  head  still  drooped. 

'  You  want  me  to  finish  him  in  iiie 
boatt' 

No  answer. 

'  Is  he  an  old  man  ? ' 

Hortense  shook  her  head  fointly. 

'My  age!' 

She  nodded. 

'  Sapriitif  it  isnt  so  easy.' 

'  He  can't  swim,'  said  Hortense,  with- 
out looking  up ;  '  he — ^he  is  lame.' 

'  If<nn  deDimi! '  The  boatman  drop- 
ped his  hands.  Hortense  looked  up 
quickly.  Do  yon  read  the  panto- 
mime? 

'  Never  mind,'  added  the  man  at  last, 
'  it  will  serve  as  a  sign.' 

'  MmU  auL  And  besides  that,he  will, 
ask  to  be  taken  to  the  Maison  Bemier, 
the  house  with  its  back  to  the  water, 
on  the  extension  of  the  great  quay. 
Tenm,  you  can  almost  see  it  firom  hwe.' 

'I  know  the  place,'  said  the  boat- 
man, and  was  silent,  as  if  asking  and 
answeriug  himself  a  question. 

Hortense  was  about  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  thought  which  she  appre- 
hended he  was  following,  when  he  fore- 
stalled her. 

'  How  am  I  to  be  sure  of  my  affiiir  ? ' 
asked  he. 

'  Of  your  reward  ?  Fve  thought  of 
that    This  watch  is  a  pledge  of  what 
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I  Bhill  be  able  aad  glad  to  giye  you 
afibenrard.  Then  are  two  thonsaod 
francs*  worth  of  pearln  in  the  case.* 

^  IT  faut  fixer  la  $amme^^  said  the 
man,  leaving  tiie  wateh  untouched. 

*  That  lies  with  you.' 

*  Good.  Yon  know  that  I  hare  the 
right  to  ask  a  high  pzioe.' 

'  Certainly.    Name  it.' 

^  It's  only  on  the  supposition  of  a 
large  sum  that  I  will  so  much  as  con- 
sider your  proposal  JStmgm  danc^  that 
it's  a  icuBDBB  you  ask  of  me.' 

*  The  price— the  price  t ' 

'  TVnae,'  continued  the  man,  *  poached 
game  is  always  high.  The  pearls  in 
that  watch  are  costly  because  it's  worth 
a  man's  life  to  get  at  them.  You  want 
me  to  be  your  pearl  diver.  Be  it  so. 
You  must  guarantee  me  a  safe  deso^t^ 
— ^it's  a  descent,  you  know — ha  I — you 
must  furnish  me  the  armor  of  safety ; 
a  little  gap  to  breathe  through  while 
Fm  at  my  work — the  thought  of  a  cap- 
fhl  of  Napoleons  I' 

'My  good  man,  I  don't  wish  to  talk 
to  you  or  to  listen  to  your  sallies.  I 
wi^  simply  to  know  your  price.  Fm 
not  bargaining  fbr  a  pair  of  <Mckens. 
Propose  a  sum.' 

The  boatman  had  by  ttiis  time  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  his  oars.  He 
stretched  out  for  a  long,  slow  pull, 
which  brought  him  closely  hioe  to  face 
with  his  temptress.  This  position,  his 
body  bent  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Madame  Bemier's  face,  he. kept  for 
some  seconds.  It  was  porhaps  for^ 
tnnate  fbr  Hortense's  purpose  at  that 
moment—it  had  often  aided  her  pur- 
poses before — ^that  she  was  a  pretty 
woman.*  A  plain  face  might  haye 
emphasized  the  utterly  repuldye  nature 
of  the  negotiation.  Suddenly,  with  a 
quick,  oonvulsiye  morement,  the  man 
completed  the  stroke. 

'i\M  »  hHef  propose  one  yourael£' 

*  I  am  told  that  tlMra  wm  no  rmlrttiig  bar 
amile;  and  that  ahe  had  at  her  oommand.  In 
momenta  of  grief,  tf  certain  look  of  deapalr  which 
tiled  eTen  the  roaghest  hearta  with  aympathy, 
•ad  woa  orer  the  kiadeat  to  the  amel  aaoae. 


^  Very  well,'  said  Hortmise,  'if  ywi 
wish  it.  Voffom:  Fll  giye  you  what  I 
can.  I  haye  fifteen  thousand  ftanos' 
worth  of  jewels.  I'll  giye  yon  them,  or, 
if  they  will  get  you  into  trouble,  their 
yalue.  At  home,  in  a  box  I  haye  a 
thoussnd  fi»nos  in  gold.  You  shall 
haye  those.  Fll  pay  your  passage  and 
outfit  to  America.  I  haye  friends  in 
New  York.  Fll  write  to  them  to  get 
you  work.' 

'And  youll  giye  your  washing  to 
my  mother  and  sister,  h&m f  ^  Ha  1  hat 
Jewels,  fifteen  thousand  firancs;  one 
thousand  more  makes  sixteen ;  passi^ 
to  America — ^first  class — ^fiye  hundred 
francs ;  outfit— what  does  Madame  un- 
derstand by  that  ? ' 

'Eyerythiog  needfU  for  your  suo- 
cemld-iaa.^ 

'  A  written  denial  that  I  am  an  assaa- 
sin  t  Ma  foiy  it  were  better  not  to  re- 
moye  the  impression.  It's  seryed  me  a 
good  turn,  on  this  side  of  the  water  at 
least  Call  it  twenty-flye  thousand 
francs.' 

'  Very  well ;  but  not  a  sous  more.' 

'ShaUItrustyout' 

'  Am  I  not  trusting  you  t  It  is  well 
fbr  you  that  I  do  not  allow  myself  to 
think  of  the  yenture  I  am  making.' 

'  Perhaps  we're  eyen  there.    We  nei- 
ther of  us  can  afford  to  make  account 
of  certain  possibilities.    Still,  Fll  tmat 
you,  too.    .....  TieMi '  added  the 

boatman, '  here  we  are  near  the  quay.' 
Then  with  a  mock-solemn  touch  of  his 
cq», '  Will  Madame  still  yisit  the  oem*- 
teiyt' 

'Come,  quick,  let  me  land,'  said 
Madame  Bemier,  impatiently. 

'  We  have  been  among  the  dead,  after 
a  fashi<m,'  persisted  the  boatman,  as  he 
gaye  her  his  hand. 

ni. 

It  was  more  than  eight  o'clock 
when  Madame  Bemier  reached  her 
own  house. 

'  Has  M.  de  Meyrau  been  here  t '  she 
asked  of  Josephine. 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  on  learning  that 
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mm  o9^  ]i6  left  »  note,  dto 


Hortenae  fomtd  a  sealed  lettar  (m  the 
tilile  in  her  hnebeiid'e  old  study.  It 
nn  as  IbQawB : 

*  I  was  desolated  at  findinff  you  out 
I  had  a  word  to  tell  you.  I  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  sup  and  pass 

the  night  at  C ,  thinking  it  would 

look  mlL  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
resolved  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  go  aboard  the  steamer  on  my  re- 
turn, to  welcome  M.  Bemier  home — 
the  privil^e  of  an  old  firiend.  I  am 
told  the  Armorique  will  anchor  off  the 
bar  by  daybreak.  What  do  yoa 
think!  But  it's  too  late  to  let  me 
know.  Applaud  my^  tavoir  /aire — ^you 
will,  at  aU  events,  in  the  end.  You 
wiQ  see  how  it  will  smooths  matters.' 

'BaflBedl  baffled!'  hissed  Madame, 
when  she  had  read  the  note ;  *  €k>d  de- 
liver me  from  my  Mends  1 '  She  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  several  times, 
and  at  last  began  to  mutter  to  herself, 
as  people  often  do  in  moments  of  strong 
emotion:  *BahI  but  he'll  never  get 
up  by  daybreak.  Hell  oversleep  him- 
self^ especially  after  to-night's  supper. 
The  other  wiU  be  before  him.  .... 
C^  my  poor  head,  you've  suffered  too 
much  to  fail  in  the  end  1 ' 

Josephine  reappeared  to  offer  to  re- 
move her  mistress's  things.  The  latter. 
In  her  desire  to  reassure  herself^  a^ed 
the  first  question  that  occuned  to  her. 

'  Was  M.  le  Vicomte  alone  ? ' 

'Ho,  madame;  another  gentleman 
was  with  him— H.  de  Sanlges,  I  think. 
They  came  in  a  hack,  with  two  port- 
manteaus.' 

Tliough  I  have  Judged  beet,  hitherto, 
often  from  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
trenching  on  the  ground  of  fiction,  to 
teU  you  what  this  poor  lady  did  and 
aaid,  rather  than  v^ist  she  thought,  I 
may  disclose  what  passed  in  her  mind 
now: 

'Is  he  A  coward!  is  he  going  to 
kaveme!  or  is  he  simply  going  to  pass 
these  last  hours  in  play  and  drink! 
He  might  have  stayed  with  me.  Ah  I 
my  friend,  you  do  little  for  me,  who 


do  so  mueh  for  yoo;  who  comniit 
murder,  and — ^Heaven  help  me  1— sui- 
cide for  you  I  ....  But  I  suppoaa 
he  knows  best.  At  all  events,  he  wiU 
make  a  night  of  it' 

When  the  cook  came  in  late  thai 
evening,  Josephine,  who  had  sat  up  for 
her,  said : 

'You've  no  idea  how  Madame  is 
looking.  She's  ten  yean  older  sinoa 
this  morning.  Holy  mother!  what  a 
day  this  has  been  lor  her  I ' 

'  Wait  till  to-morrow,'  said  the  ono- 
ular  Valentine. 

Later,  when  the  woKieu  went  up  to 
bed  in  the  attic,  they  saw  a  light  under 
Hortense's  door,  and  during  the  ni^t 
Josephine,  whose  chamber  was  abova 
Madame's,  and  who  couldn't  sleep  {Sat 
sympathy,  let  us  say),  heard  movements 
beneath  her,  which  told  that  her  mis- 
tress was  even  more  wakeful  than  she. 

rv. 

There  was  considerable  bustle  around 
the  Armorique  as  she  anchored  outside 

the  harbor  of  H ^  in  the  early  ^wn 

of  the  following  day.  A  gentleman, 
with  an  overcoat,  walking  stick,  and 
small  vaUse,  came  alongside  in  a  little 
fishirg  boat,  and  got  leave  to  go 
aboard. 

'  Is  M.  Bernier  here ! '  he  asked  ot 
one  of  the  ofBlcers,  the  first  man  he 
met. 

'  I  fjEtncy  he's' gone  ashore,  sir.  There 
was  a  boatman  inquiring  for  him  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  I  think  he  carried 
him  off. 

M.  de  Meyrau  reflected  a  moment. 
Then  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  vessel,  looking  landward.  Lean« 
ing  over  the  bulwarks  he  saw  an  emp^ 
boat  moored  to  the  ladder  which  ran 
up  the  vessel's  side. 

'  That's  a  to^n  boat,  isn't  it ! '  he 
said  to  one  of  the  hands  standing  by. 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Where's  the  master! ' 

'  I  suppose  he'll  be  here  in  a  moment 
I  saw  him  speaking  to  one  of  the  officers 
just  now.' 
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De  Meyraa  dcioeiided  the  ladder, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  stem  of  the 
boat.  As  the  sailor  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed was  handing  down  his  bag,  a 
fluie  with  a  red  cap  looked  oyer  the 
bnlwaiks. 

*  Hnllo,  my  man  1 '  cried  De  Meyraa, 
•  is  this  your  boat  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,  at  your  service,'  answer- 
ed tiie  red  cap,  coming  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  looking  hard  at 
the  gentleman's  stick  and  portman- 
teau. 

'  Can  you  take  me  to  town,  to  Mad- 
ame Beraier's,  at  the  end  of  the  new 
quay?' 

'Oertainly,  sir,'  said  the  boatman, 
acuttling  down  the  ladder, '  you're  just 
the  gentleman  I  want.' 

*         *         *         «         * 


An  hour  later  Hortenae  Benior  i 
out  of  the  house,  and  began  to  walk 
slowly  through  the  garden  toward  the 
terrace  which  oyerlooked  the  water. 
The  seryants,  when  they  came  down  at 
an  early  hour,  had  found  her  up  and 
dressed,  or  rather,  apparently,  not  un- 
dressed, for  she  wore  the  same  clothes 
as  the  evening  before. 

*  Tiem ! '  exclaimed  Josephine,  after 
seeing  her, '  Madame  gained  ten  yean 
yesterday;  she  has  gained  ten  more 
during  tiie  night' 

When  Madame  Bemier  reached  the 
middle  of  the  garden  she  halted,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  listen- 
ing. The  next,  she  uttered  a  great  cry. 
For  she  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  below 
the  terrace,  and  come  limping  toward 
her  with  outstretched  i 
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[In  acoordance  with  the  polipj  embraoed  by 
Thb  CoKnirsNTAL,  of  giving  viewB  of  important 
nbjeois  from  various  stand-poinU,  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  article.  It  is 
fipom  the  pen  which  contributed  to  the  '  New 
American  Cyclopedia'  the  articles  *Czarto- 
ryski,*  *  Francis  Joseph/  *  06rgey/  *  Hebrews,' 
*  Hungary/  *  Kesmith/ '  Poland/  ete.,  etc.  We 
doubt  not  the  author  gives  utterance  in  the 
present  contribution  to  the  feelings  which 
agitated  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  nat- 
iifalized  citizens  during  the  Russian  excite- 
ment in  New  York.  Heartily, grateful  as  we 
may  be  to  Russia  for  her  timely  sympathy, 
oar  country  is  pledged  to  Eternal  Justice,  and 
mght  never  to  forget  that  she  is  the  hope  of 
mankind,  and  should  be  its  model] 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of 
Kovember  last,  t^e  large  haU  of  the 
Cooper  Institute — that  forum  of  public 
opinion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
has  80  often  been  the  theatre  of  interest- 
ing manifestations — ^witnessed  a  scene 
entirely  noyel.    Flags,  decorat- 


ed with  emblems  unknown,  were  un- 
folded oyer  the  platform ;  young  girls, 
daughters  of  a  distant  land,  or  at  least 
of  exiles  from  it,  appeared  in  their  na- 
tional costume,  and  sang  melodious 
strains  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which 
charmed  tears  into  the  eyes  of  thoae 
who  understood  them ;  a  straighteoed 
scythe,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  was 
exhibited,  not  as  a  specimen  of  the 
agricultural  implements  of  the  country 
fix>m  which  those  homeless  men  and 
diildren  had  sprung,  but  as  a  weapon 
with  which  its  people,  in  absence  of 
more  eflSdent  arms,  was  wont  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  independence ;  the  bust 
of  the  fibther  of  the  American  republic 
was  placed  prominently  in  face  of  the 
large  gathering,  and  at  its  side  that  of 
a  man  bearing  the  features  of  a  diffisr- 
ent  race,  and  apparently  not  less  n^ 
Tend. 
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If  I  My  that  this  man  was  Eofldufizko, 
I  hsre  explained  all.  Brery  readw  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  history  will  know 
which  was  the  land,  the  i>eople,  what 
the  meaning  of  the  weapon,  of  the  song. 
Who  has  never  yet  wept  oyer  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Ml  of  that  unhappy  country 
east  and  west  of  the  Yistola,  so  shame^ 
leady  torn,  quartered,  and  preyed  upon 
by  rayenofDB  neighboring  empires? 
Whose  heart  has  never  yet  throbbed 
with  admiration  for  the  sons  of  that 
land  who  to  this  day  protest  with  their 
blood,  poured  in  streams,  against  that 
greatest  of  all  crimes  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  partition  of  their  country,  and 
that  blasphemous  lie  written  upon  one 
of  its  bloodiest  pages :  FMm  Piflonim  t 
who,  abandoned  by  the  world,  betrayed 
by  their  neighbors,  trampled  upon  as 
no  nation  ever  was  before,  again  and 
again  rise,  and  in  1704,  under  the  lead 
of  Koeciuszko,  eclipse  the  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  1768,  flocked  to  the  banners  of 
•Pulaski;  in  1880-'81,  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Grochow  and  Ostrolenka,  show 
themselves  more  powerful  than  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  disciple  of  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1868,  fighting  without 
a  leader,  without  a  centre,  without 
arms,  surprise  the  world  with  a  heroism 
a  self-sacrificing  devotion,  unexampled 
even  in  the  history  of  their  former  in- 
surrections ?  Who  has  nevOT  heard  of 
Russian  batteries  assaulted  and  carried 
by  Polish  scythes  f  Whose  bosom  is 
so  devoid  of  the  divine  cords  of  justice 
and  sympathy  as  never  yet  to  have  re- 
vibrated  the  strain  of  the  Polish  exiles : 

POLAITD  IS  NOT  YET  LOST  ? 

Alas,  the  dironologlcal  dates  just 
touched  upon  embrace  a  century  I  For 
a  hundred  years  Poland  writhes  in 
heroic  despair  under  the  heels  of  Mus- 
covite despotism,  dazzles  mankind  by 
sublime  efforts  to  recover  her  right  to 
national  life,  liberty,  and  happiness, 
and  net  a  hand  has  lem  itretehed  out  to 
Mp  her  hreak  her  chains  /  All  her 
martyrdom  wrests  firom  the  better  na- 
ture of  mankind  is  a  tear  of  mourning, 
when,  after  a  superhuman  struggle,  she 


again  sinks  exhausted,  and  is  believed 
to  sink  into  the  grave.  And  has  Poland 
well  deserved  this  heartless  indifference, 
this  pitilessness  of  the  nations  ?  Has 
she  delivered  none  ?  aided  none  ?  served 
none?  defended  none?  Answer,  Vienna, 
rescued  from  the  Turkish  yoke  by  John 
Sobieski  1  Answer,  thou  monument  at 
West  Point,  thou  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah,  ye  towns  and  counties 
named  Eosciuszko  and  Pulaski  I  An- 
swer, Elba  and  St.  Helena  I  Answer, 
Hungarian  companion-in-arms  of  Bem, 
Dembinski,  and  Wysocki  I  Answer, 
Ckrmany,  Europe,  Ohristendom,  for 
centuries  shielded  by  Polish  relot 
against  Tartar  barbarism  and  Moslem 
fanaticism ! 

Alas,  Poland  must  beg  even  for  sym- 
pathy I  That  gathering,  which  com- 
memorated, on  its  thirty-third  anniver^ 
sary,  the  outbreak  of  the  rising  of  1880, 
was  destined  to  reqjoscitate  the  feeling 
of  the  American  people  for  the  Polish 
cause.  For  the  Poles  sojourning  in 
this  country  had  reasons  to  believe  that 
even  that  passive  sentiment  was  on  the  | 
wane,  that  interests,  not  less  illusoiy 
than  selfish,  were  working  to  destroy 
even  the  impressions  which  sacred  na- 
tional remembrances,  by  twining  to- 
gether the  memories  of  Washington 
and  Eosciuszko,  had  created  in  the 
American  heart  Strange  to  say,  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  thundering  freedom 
to  slaves,  amid  streams  of  blood  shed 
in  the  name  of  nationality,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  amid  daily  echoes  re- 
verberating the  groans  of  butchered 
martyrs,  ofmothers  and  sisters  scourged,  I 
hanged,  or  dragged  into  captivity,  on 
the  other  side — New  York  had  gone  , 
mad  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Musco-  * 
vitcsl  The  metropolis  of  the  freest 
people  on  the  globe  had  prostrated  her- 
self before  the  shrine  of  semi-Asiatic  "-^ 
despotism,  had  kissed  the  hands  of  the  " 
knoutbearers  of  the  czar,  had  desecrated 
the  holy  memory  of  Washington,  by 
coupling  his  name,  his  bust,  with  those 
of  an  Alexander,  nay,  of  a  Nicholas  I 
The  woes  of  Poland  were  forgotten, 
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Imt  eanse  wm  waatoiily  aMudled,  her 
lair  name  defiuned  by  the  yery  same 
oigaiis  of  public  opinion  whieh  for 
months  and  months  made  people  shud- 
der with  daily  recitals  of  nameless  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  Russian  hang- 
men, by  the  MnraTieflb  and  i^pnekofb, 
on  the  defenders  of  their  country  and 
liberty.  Unthinking  scribblers  and  lec- 
turers called  Russia  and  America  twin 
sister  empires  of  the  fiiture,  agitated 
for  an  alliance  delensiye  and  offensiye 
between  them;  Poland  and  her  de- 
fenders were  calumniated.    V<»9%cUmI 

There  is  an  excuse  for  eyery  folly 
New.  York  commits  and  the  country 
imitates,  for  she  is  blessed  with  papers 
and  politicians  more  than  others  prac- 
tised to  flatter  yanity  and  mislead  ig- 
norance. When  New  York  strews  palm 
leayes  before  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  done  to  cement  the  bond 
of  loye  that  links  the  New  World  to  its 
yenerable  mother ;  when  she  runs  after 
the  Japanese,  it  is  in  search  of  a  trans- 
oceanic brother,  just  discoyered,  and 
soon  loyingly  to  be  embraced  (witness 
our  doings  in  the  Japanese  waters); 
when  she  kisses  the  knout  and  collects 
Russian  relies,  it  is  done  to  inaugurate 
a  sistership  of  the  ftiture,  already  dawn- 
ing upon  her  in  Muscoyite  smiles  of 
IHendship,  in  diplomatic  hints  of  the 
czar,  and  in  the  hurrahs  for  the  Union 
of  Lissoflbki^s  crews !  In  this  case  she 
only  pays  with  American  sympathy  for 
Russian  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
time  firowns  a  rebuke  upon  England 
and  France  for  their  un-Russian-like 
behayior,  and  insimiates  a  threat  which 
may  saye  this  country  from  the  perils 
of  European  intenrention. 

But  Russian  imperial  sympathy,  with 
its  diplomatic  smiles  and  compulsory 
hurrahs,  is  nothing  but  a  bait ;  1^  must 
be  blind  who  does  not  see  it.  What  is 
the  natural  tendency  that  would  lead 
the  csar,  the  upholder  of  despotism  in 
the  East,  to  sympathize  with  the  model 
r^ublicof  theWest?  the  empire  whidi 
is  again  and  agsin  ooyered  with  the 
blood  of  Poland,  diyided  by  it  and  its 


aooompUces,  to  hare,  amid  its  troaUea, 
so  much  tender  feeling  for  the  indiyid- 
bility  of  this  country  t  Is  Alexander's 
friendship  kindled  by  our  acts  of  ttonan- 
dpation  ?  It  is  true  he  has  freed  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  s^£9  in  his  em- 
pire, and,  though  following  the  dictate 
of  politiod  necessity,  he  may  haye  acted 
with  no  more  real  anti-slayery  senti- 
ment than  that  which  makes  many 
ayowed  pro-slay«7  men  emancipation- 
ists among  ourselyes,  yet  he  certainly 
has  achieyed  a  noble  glory,  which  eyea 
his  monstrous  reign  in  Poland  may  not 
entirely  blot  out  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. The  same  friendly  diq[K)6itikHi 
toward  tiie  United  States  was,  howeyer, 
ostentatiously  eyinced  by  Nicholas,  who 
liyed  and  died  the  true  rq>resentatiye 
and  guardian  of  unmitigated  tyranny ; 
it  was  as  ostentatiously  shown  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  tame  whoi  FremonVs  proc- 
lamation was  repudiated  as  it  is  now, 
after  the  first  of  January,  1868 ;  and  it 
is  he  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
who,  as  eariy  as  July,  1861,  diplomati- 
cally adyised  this  country  to  saye  the 
Union  by  compromise,  as  neither  of  the 
contending  parties  could  be  finally 
crushed  down ;  that  is  to  say,  fiagrant- 
ly  to  sacrifice  Hberty  in  order  to  saye 
p<nMr.  The  Russian  nobility  will  nat- 
urally sympathize  with  the  sUyeholders 
•f  the  South,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Russian  people  are  too  ignorant* 
to  think  about  transatlantic  affidra. 
Russian  imperial  and  diplomatio  sym> 
pathy  wUl  cordially  be  bestowed  upon 
any  nation  and  cause  which  promises 
to  become  hostile  to  England  (or,  on  a  . 
giyen  time,  to  France),  on  Nena  Sahib 
no  less  than  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Tha 
neyer-discarded  aim  of  Russia  to  plant 
its  double  cross  on  the  banks  of  the 
Byzantine  Bosporus,  and  its  batteries 
on  those  of  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  to 
transfer  its  centre  of  grayity  from  the 
secluded  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
gates  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  neyer- 
slumbering  dread  of  this  expansion, 
which  has  made  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
an  inyiolable  principle  with  the  British 
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lof  ermyaMt;  and  tha  grow- 
ii^  ineviUbility  of  a  bloody  collision 
OB  tlie  fields  of  central  Asia  of  the  two 
powersi  one  of  which  is  master  of  the 
north,  and  the  other  of  the  south  of  that 
oontinent)  haye  rendered  Russia  and 
Qreat  ^itain  inveterate  foes.  To 
strengthen  itself  against  its  deadliest 
opponent}  one  courts  the  alliance  of 
France,  the  other  that  of  the  American 
Uniois  both  not  from  sympathy,  bat  in 
s]^te  of  inyeterate  or  natnral  antipathy. 
Against  a  common  enemy  we  have  seen 
tiie  pope  allying  himself  with  the  sul- 
tan. Rossia  always  hates  England,  and 
from  time  to  time  fears  France ;  both 
these  powers  continue  to  offend  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
BOW  threatens  a  Polish  campaign :  why 
should  not  the  czar  lavish  his  flattering 
marks  of  friendship  on  a  great  power 
which  he  hopes  to  entice  into  an  tmnat- 
oral  alliance  ?  It  |s  not  American  free- 
dom which  the  czars  are  fbnd  of;  they 
court  American  power  as  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  England,  at  least 
on  the  seas.  Wielded  entire  by  a  Jef^ 
Davis,  with  all  the  Southern  spirit 
of  aggression,  it  would  be  to  them  a 
more  desirable  object  of  an  mUmU  ear- 
diaie, 

Bue  why  should  we  not  accept  the 
fffoifered  aid,  though  the  offer  be 
prompted  by  selfish  motives  ?  Threat- 
ttoed  by  a  wicked  interference  in  our 
aflSurs,  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  our  national  existence,  why  reAise 
additional  means  to  guard  it,  though 
these  be  derived  from  an  impure 
source  t  TVlll  an  innocent  man,  at- 
tacked by  assassins,  rq)ulBe  the  aid  of 
one  hastening  to  save  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he,  too,  is  a  murderer? 
Certainly  not.  History,  too,  proves  it 
by  noble  examples.  Pelopidas,  the 
llieban  hero,  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Persian  king,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
Greeks ;  Oato,  who  prefers  a  free  death 
by  his  own  hand  to  life  under  a 
Ctesar,  fights  side  by  side  with  Juba,  a 
king  of  barbarians;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  champion  of  Protestantism  in 


(Germany,  acts  in  oonoert  with.lBdche- 
lieu,  the  reducer  of  La  BocheUe,  its  last 
stronghold  in  France;  Pulaski,  who 
fights  &a  freedom  in  Poland  and  dies 
for  it  in  America,  accepts  the  aid  of 
the  sultan;  Franklin  calls  upon  the 
master  of  the  Bastile  to  defend  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Tpsilanti 
raises  the  standard  of  Neo-Grecian  lib- 
erty in  hope  of  aid  from  Czar  Alexan- 
der I,  and  happier  Hellenes  obtain  it 
from  Czar  Nicholas,  and  conquer  (  the 
heroic  defender  of  Rome  in  1849,  Gari- 
baldi, fi^ts  in  1869,  so  to  say,  under 
the  lead  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  de- 
stroyer of  that  republic. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
question  before  us!  Has  it  come  to 
this  t  Is  the  cause  of  this  great  repub- 
lic reduced  to  such  extremities?  Is 
this  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  free- 
men, so  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
fiiculties,  resources,  and  lirtificial  means 
which  constitute  power,  unable  to  pre- 
serve its  national  existence,  indepen- 
dence, and  liberty,  without  help  from  ^ 
the  contaminating  hand  of  tyranny^ 
without  sacrificing  its  honor  by  basely  t 
singing  hosannas  to  the  imperial 
butcher  of  Poland,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Eoa- 
ciuszko  and  Pulaski  cries  to  Heaven 
and  mankind  for  vengeance?  Is  the 
peril  so  great  ?  so  imminent  ?  Is  Han- 
nibal ante  portasf  Has  the  French 
fieet  dispersed  Secretary  Welles's  five 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  vessels  of  / 
war,  broken  the  Southern  blockade,  and  | 
appeared  before  our  Northern  harbors  t 
Are  all  Jeff  Davis's  bitter  complaints 
against  the  English  cabinet  but  a  sham, 
covering  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  with 
treacherous  Albion  ?  Is  Emperor  Max- 
imilian quietly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Montezuma,  and  already  marching  his 
armies  upon  the  Rio  Grande?  The 
talk  of  foreign  intervention  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  and  not  a  threaten^ 
ing  doud  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  our  hori- 
zon. Both  England  and  France  depre- 
cate the  idea  of  hostile  interforence  in 
American  afiain.    It  is  Su$iia  that  is 
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fMfMuxd^  an  alliance  with  her  can  serve 
only  herself^  and  her  artifices  haye 
caused  all  the  foolish  clamor  that 
threatens  to  disgrace  this  country. 

And  then,  accepting  aid  is  not  form- 
ing an  alliance,  still  less  an  alliance  Ae-^ 
fm%ive  and  offermf^e.  Not  to  speak  of 
examples  too  remote,  erery  one  fiuniliar 
with  the  historical  characters  of  the 
men,  will  know  that  neither  Pulaski, 
Franklin,  Ypsilanti,  or  Garibaldi  would 
ever  haye  so  degraded  his  cause— the 
cause  of  liberty — as  to  promise  to  the 
despot,  whose  aid  he  desired,  a  com- 
pensatory assistance  in  trampling  down 
a  people  rising  for  freedom.  No  inno- 
cent man  attacked  by  assassins  will 
promise,  with  honest  intent,  to  one  who 
offers  to  saye  him,  his  assistance  in  con- 
tinuing a  work  of  murder  and  resisting 
the  arm  of  justice. 

For  it  must  be  supposed  that  nobody 
is  foolish  enough  to  belieye  that  Russia 
would  offer  us  her  aid — say,  against 
France — ^without  requiring  from  us  a 
mutual  seryice ;  that  merely  in  order 
to  inflict  a  punishment  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  the  recognition  of  the  South, 
or  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  she  would,  still  bleeding  fix>m 
ttie  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Polish  in- 
surrection, madly  launch  her  armies 
upon  the  Rhine,  or  start  her  hiding 
fleet  from  behind  the  fortifled  shelters 
of  Cronstadt  and  Helsingfors,  make  it 
pass  the  Sound  and  Skager  Rack,  un- 
mindful of  the  frowning  batteries  of 
Landscrona  and  Maistrand,  pass  the 
Strait  of  Doyer,  and  the  English  Chan- 
,  nel,  and  enter  the  Atlantic,  quietly  leay- 
ing  behind  Calais,  Boulogne,  Cher- 
bourg, and  Brest,  and  all  this  with  the 
certainty  of  raising  a  storm  which 
might  carry  the  armies  of  France  and 
her  allies  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and 
ultimately,  by  restoring  that  country, 
press  czardom  back,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  behind  the  Dnieper.  Such,  assist- 
ance she  would  and  could  not  honestly 


promise  were  we  eyen  to  vouch  a  simi- 
lar boon  to  her  in  case  Napoleon  should 
really  enter  upon  a  campaign  for  the 
deliverance  of  Poland.  For  neither 
promise  could  be  executed  with  the 
slightest  cliance  of  real  sucoess,  and 
without  exposing  tiie  naval  and  land 
forces  despatched  across  the  seas  to  al- 
most certain  total  destruction.  The 
only  practical  military  result  of  a  Russo- 
American  alliance  could  be  an  attack 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  French  in  Mexico,  serving  as  * 
powerfril  diversion  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia  assailed  by  France  im  Europe. 
This  is  what  Russia  knows  and  our 
eager  demonstrationists  ore  unable  to 
perceive.  The  sword  of  France  hangs 
over  Russia,  just  engaged  in  finishing 
the  slaughter  of  Poland.  The  menace 
of  a  Russo- American  alliance  may  in- 
duce Napoleon,  who  is  entangled  -in 
Mexico,  to  put  that  sword  back  into 
the  scabbard.  He  is  too  proud  and  too 
little  magnanimous  to  give  up,  yielding 
to  our  menace,  his  Mexican  work — a 
work  so  long  beg^n,  and  so  costly  in 
blood  and  treasure — and  turn  all  his 
attention,  all  his  forces  toward  Poland 
and  Russia.  He  may  give  up  Poland, 
for  which  he  has  not  yet  sacrificed  any- 
thing, and  turn  all  his  attention  toward 
Mexicy  and  the  United  States.  Thus 
our  philo-Russian  entJiusiasm  can  bear 
no  good  fruits  for  ourselves ;  it  can  serve 
Russia,  prevent  the  deliveranoe  of  Po- 
land, and  dishonor  the  fiur  name  of  the 
American  republic. 

Tes,  dishonor  it  Already,  speaking 
of  the  demonstrations  in  fkvor  of  the 
Russians,  that  patriot  soldier,  Sigel, 
exclaims :  '  They  make  me  almost  doubt 
the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people.^  And  it  is  not  Sigel  that  speaks 
thus:  it  is  the  voice  of  enlightened 
Germany,  of  the  freedom-loving  men 
of  Europe. 

May  the  people  of  America  heed  this 
warning  belbre  it  is  too  late ! 
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CHAFTBB  n. — continued. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  room, 

Mrs.   Meeker   ezdaimed,    ^Augustus! 

tell  me,  what  does  this  mean  I  ^ 
The  young  man,  thus  appealed  to, 

stopped,  and,  regarding  his  mother  with 

%  fierce  expression,  exclaimed : 

*  It  means  that  I  quit  New  York  to- 
night!' 

« Augustus  I  you  are  a  cruel  creature 
to  alarm  me  in  this  way.' 

^  It  is  so,  mother.  I  have  got  into  a 
bad  scrape.' 

'  Tell  me  just  what  it  is,  Augustus — 
tell  me  the  whole  truth.' 

*•  Well,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money — ^no  matter  how.  I  ask- 
ed fitther  to  help  me.  I  made  him  a 
solemn  promise,  which  I  would  haye 
kept,  provided  he  had  given  me  what  I 
required.  He  refhsed,  and  I  used  his 
name  to  raise  it.' 

'  O  Augustus !  Augustus  I '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Meeker  in  genuine  agony. 

'It's  no  use  groaning  over  it,'  said 
the  young  man.  'It  is  done;  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  discovered  t  Father 
will  know  it  to-night.  What  I  want 
is,  money  enough  to  take  me  but  of  the 
country ;  and  if  you  will  not  give  it  to 
me,  I  will  cut  my  throat  before  you 
leave  the  room  I ' 

Mrs.  Meeker  could  only  reply  by  sobs 
and  hysterical  exclamations. 

'  It  is  of  no  use,  mother — I  mean  it  I ' 
continued  the  young  man. 

'Where  are  you  going,  Augustus?' 
said  Mra  Meeker,  faintly. 

'A<Hross  the  water.  Give  me  the 
money,  and  I  shall  be  on  1)oard  shfp  in 
an  hour.' 

*  I  have  only  two  hundred  dollars  in 


my  purse,'  said  his  mother,  mournfullyi 
producing  it. 

'  It  will  serve  my  purpose,'  answered 
her  son.  '  You  can  send  me  more  after 
you  hear  from  me.' 

He  took  the  money  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  attend  his 
mother  to  the  door. 

'  But  when  shall  I  see  you  again,  Au- 
gustus ?'  faltered  Mrs.  Meeker. 

'Never!' 

The  parental  feeling  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  She  threw  herMlf  upon 
her  son's  neck,  sobbing  violently,  and 
declared  he  should  not  leave  her. 

It  did  not  avail.  Although  the  young 
man's  feelings  seemed  much  softened, 
he  resisted  all  her  appeals.  He  un- 
wound her  arms  with  tenderness,  and 
led  her  in  silence  down  the  staircase. 

*  Give  my  love  to  Hanriet,'  he  said. 
*  Tell  her  I  never  will  forget  her.' 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  street — 
a  moment  after,  he  had  regained  his 
room ;  and  the  miseraMe  mother  was 
driven  back  to  her  magnificent  abode. 

The  next  day  an  ordinaiy  sailing 
vessel  left  New  York  for  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  the  only  s(m  of  Hiram 
Meeker. 

When  Mrs.  Meeker  reached  her  house, 
her  husband  had  finished  his  dinner, 
and  gone  out.  It  was  late  when  he  re- 
turned—so late,  that  his  wife  had  al« 
ready  retired. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Meeker  com- 
municated to  her  the  information  of  his 
son's  disgraceful  and  criminal  conduct. 
She  listened  with  such  an  air  of  sorrow 
and  distress,  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  she  manifested  no  surprisa 
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She  pradently,  perlutpB,  forbore  oom- 
monicating  the  inddente  of  the  previotii 
eyening,  for  she  knew  it  would  lead  to 
a  terrible  reproof  on  his  part  Bemdes, 
her  present  interference  was  far  beyond 
anything  she, had  erer  ventiired  on, 
and  she  stood  in  great  terror  of  Hiram 
where  importsat  mattos  were  con- 
cerned. 

During  the  day,  Hiram  Meeker  had 
intelligence  of  his  son*s  flight    He  re- 
ceiyed  it  with  great  outward  compo- 
^sure,  and  with  sensible  inward  relief 

The  discoveiy  of  the  fraud  which  Au- 
gustas had  committed  had  also  been 
borne  with  entire  equanimity. 

The  &ct  is,  Hiram,  having  thought 
best  to  conclude  that  his  son  was  irre- 
claimable, searched  the  Scriptures  to 
find  the  various  eminent  examples  of 
disobedient,  ungrateful,  and  wicked 
children;  and  he  seemed  to  cherish 
with  unction  the  idea  of  being  num- 
bered among  the  godly  parents  of  a 
reprobate  diild. 

His  own  position  was  so  strong,  so 
&r  above  that  of  any  ordinary  man  of 
wealtii,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
solute son's  raising  a  few  tiiousand  dol- 
lars by  forging  his  name  (after  all,  it 
was  only  a  few  thousand)  could  only 
produce  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  honored  fkther. 

What  to  do  with  Augustas— that 
was  the  question  which  troubled  him 
through  the  night;  and  the  morning 
brought  an  agreeable  solution  of  it 

His  child,  an  only  son,  possessed  of 
many  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
without  any  of  his  father's  intense  self- 
ishness, was  a  wahderto  and  an  outcast 
on  the  ear^  and  he  unmoved,  undis- 
turbed, complacent  I 

It  was  soon  known  in  the  house  what 
had  become  of  Augustus.  When  Belle 
heard  of  it,  she  gave  a  shrug,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Poor  Gus  I ' 

Harriet,  the  invalid,  was  deeply  af- 
fected. Seeing  how  much  she  was  sor- 
rowing, her  mother,  whose  heart  was 
t^  tender  from  the  recollection  of  her 
late  parting  with  her  boy,  told  her,  un- 


der promise  of  secrecy  (she  knew  she 
could  trust  her),  that  she  had  seen  Au- 
gustus before  he  went  away,  and  re> 
peated  the  message  with  which  she  had 
been  charged. 

<  O  mamma  1 '  ezlaimed  the  poor  girl, 
'we  con  save  him— I  know  we  cant 
Tou  say  he  is  to  write  you*  We  shall 
know  where  he  is,  and  by-and-by  he 
will  come  back.' 

*  Your  fiither  will  never  permit  it' 

'Perhaps  not  immediately;  but  he 
win  yield — ^I  am  sure  he  will  yield.' 

'  Tou  do  not  know  him  as  I  know 
him,'  said  Mra  Meeker,  in  a  tone  so 
sepulchral,  that  it  made  her  daughter 
start    *  He  will  never  yield — never  I ' 

I  think  from  that  period  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Meeker  toward  her  daughter 
was  much  less  indifferent,  not  to  say 
harsh,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Harriet  was,  in  a  way,  connected  with 
her  last  recollection  of  Augustus.  And 
this  spark  of  a  mother's  tenderness  did, 
to  an  extent,  spread  a  diffiiaing  warmth 
over  her  whole  nature. 

CHAFTBB  m. 

HiRAK  Metckeb  had  erected  an  en- 
tire block  of  buildings,  which  he  called 
'  model  houses  for  the  poor.' 

By  this  observation  the  reader  must 
not  suppose  I  mean  that  they  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  that  ever-present  class. 
No.  But  they  were  made  on  a  new 
plan,  so  as  to  give  each  family  comfort- 
able quarters,  as  if  each  had  a  house 
of  their  own. 

Hiram  Meeker  received  great  credit 
for  the  '  act  of  benevolence '  in  building 
these  homes  for  poor  people.  Doubt- 
less it  was  a  very  great  improvement 
over  the  old  arrangement  Still,  Hi- 
ram's block  of  buildings  netted  him  just 
fifteen  per  cent  per  annum,  after  de- 
ducting all  possible  charges  and  ex- 
penses against  the  property. 

To  secure  such  a  handsome  return, 
there  had,  of  course,  to  be  very  strict 
and  careful  management  Hiram^ 
agent  in  this  department  was  a  man 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  and  witii 
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whom  he  nerer  interfered.  Frequent 
complaints  were  made  of  this  man's  se- 
ferity,  to  which  Hiram  would  pay  no 
attention.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  look  after  all  the  details  of  his  ya- 
rioos  affairs.  An  agent  once  appointed, 
people  must  transact  their  business  with 
him. 

Tliis  was  reasonable,  as  a  rule ;  but 
Hiram's  iniquity  was  displayed  in  the 
nature  of  the  men  whom  he  selected  to 
manage  for  him.  Tou  see  he  placed 
exacting  and  relentless  folks  in  charge, 
and  then  tried  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility  of  their  acts  of  sererity. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, Hiram  was  seated  in  his  inner  and 
▼ery  private  office,  outside  of  which 
was  his  regular  office,  where  was  his 
confidential  clerk ;  and  beyond  that  the 
counting  room  of  the  princely  house 
of  'Hiram  Meeker' — for  he  admitted 
no  partners — which  several  rooms  were 
protected  against  persons  having  no 
business  to  transact  with  the  house,  but 
who  wished  to  see  Mr.  Meeker  person- 
ally. 

This  class  found  entrance  very  diffi- 
cult They  had  first  to  announce  the 
nature  of  their  business.  If  it  required 
personal  attention,  they  were  introduced 
to  a  species  of  general  agent,  who  was 
hi^  in  Mr.  Meeker's  confidence.  If 
this  last  character  was  satisfied,  then 
an  interview  could  be  had  witii  the 
great  man  himsel£ 

.  I  say,  one  day  Hiram  was  seated 
in  his  most  private  apartment,  quite 
alone.  He  was  engaged  in  calculations 
for  some  large  real-estate  improvements 
involving  an  outlay  of  at  least  a  million 
of  dollars.  He  had  given  orders  not  to 
be  interrupted,  and  was  deeply  absorb- 
ed In  his  plans,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  man  came  in  with  a  quick 
step. 

Hiram  did  not  look  up.  He  sup- 
posed it  was  some  one  connected  with 
the  establishment. 

*Is  this  Mr.  Meekerf  was  asked,  in 
a  vigorous,  earnest  voice. 


Hiram  raised  his  head,  and  beheld  an 
individual  apparently  five-and-twenty, 
dressed  rather  oarelesBly,  but  in  the 
manner  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  of 
goodly  proportions,  and  had  dark  hair, 
a  clear  complexion,  and  keen  gray 
eyes. 

Hiram  made  no  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, except  to  ask,  'What  is  your 
name?' 

*  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters,'  said  the  young 
man  with  the  qwrkling  gray  eyes. 

'Who  admitted  youf  continued 
Hiram. 

'  I  had  a  pressing  errand  of  life  and 
death,  and  could  not  wait  for  a  formal 
presentation.' 

'  What  is  your  business  t ' 

Dr.  Peters  took  a  seat  with  consid- 
erable deliberation,  while  Hiram  wait- 
ed, with  a  displeased  look,  for  him  to 
reply. 

'  You  are  the  owner  of  the  block  of 
<  model  houses,'  as  they  are  called  1 ' 

Hiram  nodded. 

'  A  patient  of  mine,  a  laboring  man, 
is  one  of  your  tenants.  He  broke  his 
leg  a  few  months  ago,  falling  from  a 
scaffolding.  He  has  had  hard  work  to 
live  since.  Thursday  his  wife  was  taken 
ilL  Yesterday  was  rent  day — he  pays 
monthly  in  advance.  He  could  not  get 
the  money,  and  your  agent  reftees  to 
give  him  any  grace.  Now  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  tiie  poor  woman  can't  be 
moved  without  danger  to  her  life.' 

*WeU?' 

*  Well,'  echoed  the  other, « I  want  to 
get  an  order  from  you  to  let  her  remain.' 

*  See  the  agent.' 

'  I  have  seen  him ;  and,  what  is  more, 
although  I  am  poor  enough  myself— 
for  I  am  just  starting,  you  see,  in  New 
York — I  offered  to  pawn  my  watch  and 
pay  the  rent  myself  but  the  man  would 
not  take  it.' 

'No?' 

'No,  he  would  not  He  said  they 
had  gone  over  the  time,  and  he  did  not 
want  tenants  who  dep^ded  on  charity 
to  pay  rent;  besides  he  said  he  was 
afMd  the  woman  was  going  to  die, 
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and  he  did  not  want  &  death  in  the 
bnilding— it  would  give  it  a  bad  name.' 

The  young  man  paused,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  made  a  successftil  argu- 
ment, and  was  waiting  for  an  auspicious 
result. 

The  only  notice  Hiram  took  of  him 
was  to  say,  in  a  decided  tone,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  calculations,  ^  I  can^t  inter- 
fere.' 

*  Can't  interfere  1'  said  the  other, 
with  naive  astonishment.  '  Why,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  It  will  kill  the  woman, 
I  tell  you  I    Ton  mu9b  interfere.' 

'  Young  man,  you  forget  yourselfl  I 
repeat,  go  to  the  agent  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  the  young  physi- 
cian, rising,  *I  have  heard  of  hard 
hearts  and  cruel  men  who  grind  the 
&ce8  of  the  poor,  but  you  are  the  first  I 
have  seen.  I  don't  envy  you,  though. 
I  would  not  stand  in  your  shoes  fbr  a 
good  deal' 

While  Dr.  Ephndm  Peters  was  deliv- 
ering himself  of  the  above,  Hiram  had 
struck  a  small  bell  which  stood  before 
him,  and  a  young  man  entered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  summons  just  as  the  doc- 
tor concluded. 

^  Holmes,  send  for  a  policeman.' 

*  Yes,  sir.'  And  Hohnes  withdrew  to 
execute  the  commission. 

'Do  you  mean  that  for  me?'  ex- 
claimed the  young  doctor,  choking  with 
passion,  while  the  gray  eyes  flashed 
dangerously. 

Hiram  made  no  reply,  but  occupied 
himself  intently  with  the  figures  before 
him. 

*I  say,'  said  the  other,  in  a  louder 
tone,  'do  you  mean  that  for  me?  I 
suppose  you  do,  and  I  have  half  a  mind 
that  the  errand  shall  not  be  for  noth- 
ing. Yes,  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  break  every  bone  in  your  worthless 
body  I' 

He  looked  at  that  moment,  with  his 
clenched  hand,  erect  figure,  and  ener- 
getic presence,  quite  capable  of  cairy- 
ing  out  the  threat. 

Still,  Hiram  paid  not  tiie  slightest 


attention  to  this  demonstration^  but 
worked  at  his  figures,  more  abstracted 
than  ever.  He  knew  it  was  merely  m 
matter  of  time ;  the  policeman  would 
arrive  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and,  as 
he  hoped,  would  catch  the  doctor  in 
the  midst  of  his  violent  outburst  of 
passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  young  h«ro 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  to  get  no 
satisfaction  from  his  antagonist,  as  he 
now  considered  him,  by  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.  He,  too,  began  to  count 
the  moments — ^well  aware  that  he  had 
not  much  time  to  spare. 

He  determined  to  change  his  tactics. 

'  After  all,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  delib- 
erate tone,  'I  will  not  ^ve  you  the 
chance  for  a  case  of  assault  and  batteiy. 
I  think  better  of  the  whole  matter. 
Nature  is  slower,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
will  do  the  work  better  than  I  could. 
Do  you  know  what  an  advantage  I 
have  over  you  ?  I  am  twenty-five,  and 
you  fifty-five.  Money  cannot  buy  back 
those  thirty  years.  That's  about  aU  I 
have  to  say. 

'  Not  quite,  either,'  he  continued,  still 
more  d^berately.  'I  am  a  medical 
man,  accustomed  to  judge  of  a  per- 
son's condition  by  observation.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? ' 

Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  paused,  as  if  fi>r 
a  reply. 

A  natural  instinct,  which  acts  with- 
out our  volition,  took  such  sudden  pos- 
session of  Hiram,  that  he  raised  his 
eyes  firom  his  papers  and  turned  thepi 
upon  the  questioner,  as  if  expecting 
him  to  continue. 

'  I  see  the  subject  interests  you,'  said 
the  doctor.  'Take  my  advice.  Sit 
over  your  papers  less,  and  exercise  more 
—or  you  will  be  struck  with  paralyds 
within  five  years  I    Good-day.' 

He  turned  and  quitted  the  apartment 
with  a  slow  and  dignified  step. 

As  he  advanced  a  little  way  along 
the  street,  he  encountered  Holmes,  stiU 
in  search  of  a  police  officer. 

Ho  had  been  at  two  or  three  placet 
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where  (me  was  always  yisible ;  bat,  as 
usual  when  wanted,  none  were  to  be 
found. 

'  Holmes,'  said  the  doctor,  addressing 
him  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his  Hfe, 
*  hurry  back  to  your  employer;  he 
wants  you  particularly.' 

Holmes  sped  off  at  the  word,  de- 
lighted to  be  relieved  in  his  search; 
and  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  went  on  his 
way. 

He  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  last  attack.  His  chance  shot 
struck  EQram  amidships.  The  latter 
continued  gazing  on  yacancy  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  the  doctor  had  left 
the  room. 

'  Paralysis — paralysis  I '  he  muttered. 
<  That  is  what  killed  mother !' 

Hiram  started  up,  and  walked  across 
the  room.  He  pinched  his  arms  and 
his  1^;8,  and  both  his  cheeks.  He  fan- 
cied his  left  side  had  less  sensibility 
than  his  right. 

^  My  brain  w  overworked,  that's  a  fact 
Dr.  Joslin  has  told  me  so  frequently. 
I  must  ride  every  morning  before  break- 
£Bi8t ;  I  ought  not  to  have  neglected  it. 
Paralysis!  how  did  he  come  to  say 
paralysis  ? ' — and  he  commenced  pinch- 
ing himself  again. 

In  the  midst  of  these  demonstration^, 
Holmes  entered. 

Hiram  turned  on  him  angrily*.  He 
had  forgotten  about  sending  him  for 
a  police  officer. 

*'  I  thought  you  wanted  me,'  said  the 
young  man,  timidly. 

•No,  I  do  not  I' 

Holmes  retreated. 

Hiram  Meeker  put  on  his  overcoat, 
took  his  hat,  and,  though  still  early, 
ptrepared  to  walk  all  the  way  to  his 
house. 

One  thing  was  uf^permost  in  his 
mind— paralysis ! 


Hiram  reached  his  house  in  a  very 
pious  state  of  mind. 

His  wife  and  Belle  were  both  out, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  Harriet's 
loom. 

VOL.  v.— 15 


Bhe  was  delighted  to  welcome  her 
father  so  early,  and  she  told  him  so. 

Hiram  regarded  the  attenuated  form 
and  pale,  thin  face  of  his  daughter, 
and  I  hope  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he 
felt  a  touch  of  pity  when  he  reflected 
on  her  distressed  situation,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  slowly  wasting 
away. 

At  any  rate,  he  returned  her  greeting 
with  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  and 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  couch 
where  she  was  reclining. 

[Had  you  the  power  to  look  into  the 
HEABT,  even  as  the  Omniscient  regards 
it,  which,  think  you,  would  most  chal- 
lenge your  pity,  Hiram  or  his  ^ugh- 
ter?] 

'I  fear  you  are  lonely,  Harriet^  so 
much  of  tilie  day  by  yourself.' 

*  Not  very  lonely,  papa.  You  know 
I  have  a  good  many  visits,  and  Mar- 
garet (the  nurse)  is  invaluable.  Bhe 
reads  to  me  whenever  I  desire ;  and  she 
is  so  cheerftil  always,  that — ' 

^  Has  your  TJnde  Frank  been  here  to- 
day % '  interrupted  Hiram. 

'  No,  papa,  but  he  is  coming  in  to- 
morrow.' 

<  What  time,  think  you  ? ' 

'  Uncle  generally  comes  about  six 
o'clock.  He  says  he  reserves  his  last 
visit  before  dioner  for  me.' 

^  Ask  him  to  dine  with  us.  Tell  him 
I  want  to  see  him  particularly.' 

'  Indeed,  I  will  I '  said  Harriet,  joy- 
fully, for  she  knew  there  was  not  mudi 
cordiality  between  them. 

Now  Hiram  had  suddenly  conceived 
the  idea  of  consulting  Doctor  Frank 
about  any  latent  tendency  to  paralysis 
in  his  constitution,  and  whether  it  was 
hereditary  or  not,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  Aside  from  his  high  reputation 
as  a  physician,  he  knew  his  brother 
could  naturally  judge  better  about  that 
than  any  one  else.  His  mind,  had 
wandered,  therefore,  from  his  daughter 
back  to  himself. 

Fortunately,  she  did  not  understand 
the  selfish  nature  of  the  interruption. 

*I  wish  you  would  come  home  as 
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early  erery  day,  papa.  How  little  you 
are  with  ns  1 ' 

'  It  ifl  a  great  self-denial,  my  child — 
yery  great,' responded  Hiram ;  *  but  on 
the  rich  fall  a  heavy  responsibility — 
▼cry  heavy — and  I  must  bear  it.  Provi- 
dence has  80  ordered.  We  must  up- 
hold society.  We  hare  to  sustain  law 
and  order— -law  and  order.' 

He  should  have  said  that  it  was  law 
and  order  which  sustained  him. 

[Ah,  reader,  it  is  a  mighty  moral  re- 
ttraint  which  makes  the  crowd  wait 
patiently  ouUidc.'] 

Harriet  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  She 
eould  not  deny  what  her  father  had  so 
pertinently  expressed,  yet  these  high- 
sounding  words  made  no  impression 
on  her. 

^AlasI'  she  said,  moumfblly,  *if  I 
were  a  man,  I  should  never  wish  to  be 
rich.' 

Hiram  was  prepariog  to  make  a  harsh 
reply^ut,  looking  at  his  daughter,  her 
wan  features  at  that  moment  were  so 
expressive  of  every  finer  feeling,  that 
his  baser  nature  was  subdued  before  it. 

He  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  *  My  dear  child,  you  know 
nothing  about  these  things.' 

*I  suppose  not,  papa;  but  I  have 
made  you  smile,  and  that  is  worth 
something.' 

The  interview  was  not  prolonged. 
Hiram  soon  felt  a  restless  feeling  come 
over  him.  It  occurred  to  him,  just 
then,  that  he  would  have  time  bdfbre 
dinner  to  take  a  look  at  the  locality 
which  he  was  preparing  to  occupy  for 
his  real-estate  improvements. 

He  told  Harriet  so,  and  repeating  his 
request  that  she  should  induce  her 
undo  to  stay  to  dinner,  he  left  her 
apartment. 

As  the  door  closed,  his  daughter 
sighed  again.  For  a  while  she  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought  Becover- 
ing,  she  directed  the  nune  to  proceed 
with  the  book  she  had  in  reading. 

We  dare  not  inquire  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind  during  those  few  mo- 
neats  of  reflection.    Perhaps,  through 


that  strange  discrimination  which  Si 
sometimes  permitted  to  those  af^ointed 
to  die,  she  had  a  partial  insight  into 
her  father's  real  nature. 

I  trust  not  I  hope  she  was  spared 
that  triaL  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a 
child  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  a  parent's 
unworthiness ! 

CHAFTBB  IV. 

The  two  brothers  had  met — ^had  met 
more  congenially  than  they  ever  met  be- 
fore. This  was  all  Hiram's  doings.  He 
seemed  like  a  new  creature  in  his  bear- 
ing toward  Doctor  Frank,  who  could 
not  (indeed  he  had  no  wi^  to  do  so) 
resist  the  influence  of  his  cordial  treat- 
ment. After  dinner,  they  sat  together 
in  the  library.  They  chatted  of  the 
old,  old  times  when  Frank  was  in  col- 
lege, and  Hiram,  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow, 
was  his  pet  and  plaything  during  the 
vacations. 

'We  have  done  somethiog,  Frank, 
to  keep  up  the  Meeker  name  in  New 
York,'  said  the  millionnaire,  when  that 
topic  was  exhausted.  '  Tou  are  at  the 
top  of  the  profession,  and  I — ^I  have  ac- 
complished a  good  deal.' 

Hiram  spoke  in  such  a  genial,  md- 
low  tone,  that  Frank  was  touched. 

'  Tes,'  he  replied ;  *•  y^m  have  at  least 
achieved  wonders.  Do  you  remember 
what  mother  used  always  to  prophesy 
about  you?    It  is  fhlfilled  tenfold.' 

*  Poor  mother  1 '  sighed  Hiram. 

'  Ah,  yes !  she  was  carried  off  very 
unexpectedly.  What  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution she  had,  to  all  appearance ! ' 

*  Do  you  know,  Frank,  they  tell  me  I 
may  look  for  a  similar  visitation  at  her 
age?' 

'Tout  nonsense  I  Who  has  been 
filling  your  ears  with  such  stuff? ' 

<  Stuff  or  not,  so  I  am  advised  serlooa- 
ly.    What  think  you  of  it  ? ' 

Thus  appealed  to.  Doctor  Frank  re- 
garded his  brother  more  critically. 

' That  is  right,'  said  EQram.  *Kow 
that  you  are  here,  give  me  an  examina- 
tion.' 

Doctor  Frank  thereupon  asked  sevwal 
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perliiieiit  qnestionB,  to  which  satiB&e- 
toij  replies  weie  made.  He  sounded 
ffimn's  ohflst :  it  was  responsiye  as  a 
drum.  Then  he  proceeded  to  manipu- 
late him  in  a  more  professional  way. 
He  pot  his  ear  close  down,  and  held  it 
for  a  minute,  to  get  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  This  he  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

Hiram's  face  grew  anxious. 

^  You  fnd  something  wrong,'  he  said. 

His  brother  made  no  r^ly,  except  to 
ask  more  questions. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  <  Tou  are  all 
right,  Hiram--all  right.  There  is  a 
little  irregularity  about  the  action  of 
the  heart :  it  is  not  chronic,  but  con- 
nected with  the  digestive  organs.  You 
are  in  as  good  health  as  a  man  could 
ask  to  be.  Only,  don't  use  your  brain 
quite  so  mudi ;  it  interferes  with  your 
digestion,  and  that  in  you  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart  It  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  I  assure  you'  (Hiram  was 
looking  alarmed)  ;  '  but,  since  you  can 
just  as  well  as  not,  I  say,  take  more 
exercise,  and  give  your  brain  a  holiday 
now  and  then.' 

*  Thank  you— thank  you  I  So  you 
don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
idea  that  I  shall  be— be— struck  with 
paralysis — at  about  the  same  age  that 
mother  was  f ' 

^Pure  nonsense,  Hiram— utter  non- 
sense ! '  exclaimed  Doctor  Frank,  cheer- 
AiUy.  [He  knew  how  foolish  it  is  to 
alann  one.]  '  StiU,  exercise,  exercise. 
That  we  ought  all  to  do.' 

The  next  day,  Hiram  commenced  lus 
morning  rides ;  one  hour  before  break- 
fiwt  regularly. 

He  had  fought  the  battie  of  life,  and 
had  won.  Now  he  was  called  on  to  go 
into  another  contest  He  set  to  work 
at  this  with  his  customary  assiduity. 

No  one  who  saw  the  millionnaire  on 
his  horse,  trotting  sharply  oyer  the  road 
yery  early  in  the  morning,  understood 
really  what  was  going  on« 

One  day,  howeyer,  Dr.  Ephraim  Pe- 
ters caught  sight  of  him,  spurring  on 
undOT  fhU  headway,  as  if  eyerything 


depended  on  tlie  work  he  had  fai 
hand. 

<  Do  you  know  who  that  is,  and  what 
he  is  about  f  asked  the  young  doctor 
of  his  companion. 

*  No.^ 

« It  is  Hiram  Meeker,^Attn^  i>«rtA  / ' 

CHAFTEE  v. 

As  the  gay  season  progressed,  the 
loye  affidr  between  Signer  Filippo  Bar- 
bone  and  the  daughter  of  the  million- 
naire was  not  permitted  to  languish. 

The  Signer  was  not  in  sodety. 

Much  as  she  might  desire  to  do  so. 
Belle  dared  not  yenture  on  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  introducing  into  her  own 
aristocratic  circle  one  who  had  so  lately 
figured  as  a  second-rate  opera  nnger. 
He  would  haye  been  recognized  at  once, 
and  the  whole  town  agitated  by  the 
scandal. 

Belle  knew  this  yery  well.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  did  not  in  the  least 
weaken  her  in&tuation  for  this  coarse 
fellow.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
stimulated  it.  Self-willed  and  impe- 
rious, she  tolerated  with  extreme  impa- 
tience any  restraint  whateyer.  In  this 
instance,  it  was  the  more  tantalizing 
and  exciting,  because  she  felt  that  the 
world  would  be  in  opposition  to  her ; 
while  her  loyer  adroitly  added  tael  to 
the  flame,  by  protesting  that  he  would 
no  longer  consent  to  be  so  imjust,  so 
selfish,  so  criminal,  as  to  attempt  to  ab- 
sorb her  attention,  or  eyen  intrude  on 
her  notice.  True,  he  should  himself 
fade  away  and  pmsh  (he  looked  yery 
much  like  it);  what  of  that?  What 
were  misery  and  death  to  him,  com- 
pared with  her  ease  and  peace  of 
mind? 

Thereupon  he  would  disappear  for 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  lime 
Belle  would  work  herself  into  a  feyer 
of  excitement  And  when  he  did  re- 
turn, unable,  as  he  would  say,  to  keep 
Mb  oath  to  himself  neyer  to  see  her 
again,  she  would  receiye  him  with  such 
emotion  and  such  passionate  demon- 
strations of  delight,  that  the  wily  knaye 
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was  BflitiBfled  he  had  completed  his  con- 
quest. 

Things  were  at  just  this  pass,  when 
Hiram  receiyed  an  anonymous  letter, 
warning  him  in  yagne  terms  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  mentioning  no 
names. 

Hiram  was  thunderstruck.  On  re- 
flection, he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  enyious  person,  who 
had  got  up  the  note  to  cause  him  or 
his  daughter  annoyance ;  or  else  that  it 
was  a  miserable  joke,  perpetrated  by 
some  foolish  fellow.  So  entirely  was 
he  assured  that  one  or  the  other  hypo- 
thesis was  correct,  that  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind.  He  carried  the 
note  home,  however,  and  handed  it  to 
Belle  in  a  playftil  manner,  while  he  be- 
stowed his  customary  caress,  and  re- 
ceived a  loss  in  return. 

'  Young  lady,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  f  he  asked. 

It  was  fortunate — or  rather  most  un- 
fortunate— ^that  Hiram  did  not  enter- 
tain the  slightest  suspicion  of  his 
dai:^hter :  else  he  would  have  been  led 
to  scrutinize  her  countenance  as  he 
made  the  remark. 

Like  most  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  decide  for  themselves,  he 
never  questioned  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  after  it  was  once  formed. 

Belle,  for  an  instant,  felt  the  floor 
fflnking  away  under  her  feet  I 

It  was  only  for  an  instant. 

"With  the  readiness  for  which  the  sex 
are  so  remarkable,  she  at  once  gave  way 
to  a  most  violent  exhibition  of  temper. 
She  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  ap- 
parently in  a  transport  of  rage ;  she  tore 
the  note  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and 
^rew  them  into  the  grate. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  would 
her  father  do  to  punish  the  miscreant 
who  had  dared  take  such  a  liberty  with 
her  name  ?  Boldly  she  stepped  before 
him,  and  asked  the  question. 

During    these    exhibitions,   Hinun 


stood  smiling  all  the  while.  Belle 
was  very  handsome,  and  never,  as  he 
thought,  so  brilliant  as  at  that  moment, 
giving  vent  to  her  woman^s  passion. 

It  was  reaUy  so.  Her  form,  her  face, 
her  eyes  worked  so  harmoniously  in 
the  scene  she  had  got  up  to  cover  what 
was  below  the  surfiioe,  that  she  did  pre- 
sent, to  any  one  whose  senses  w^re  ar- 
biters, a  most  beautiftil  display. 

*  You  are  laughing  at  me,  papar— I 
see  very  plainly  you  are  laughing  at 
me  I    I  will  not  endure  it  1    I — * 

*  Belle,*  interrupted  her  father,  *  you 
little  goose,  what  do  you  think  I  care 
for  the  scribbling  of  any  fool  that 
chooses  to  disgrace  himself?  What 
should  you,  my  daughter,  care  %  To  be 
sure,  I  can  understand  why  you  may 
suddenly  give  way  to  your  feelings; 
but  there  is  reason  in  all  things.  Don*t 
you  think  the  miserable  fellow  who 
penned  that  scrawl  (by-the-way,  you 
have  very  foolishly  destroyed  it,  pro- 
vided you  did  wish  to  trace  it  out) — I 
say,  don't  you  think  the  fellow  who 
perpetrated  the  ridiculous  joke  would 
be  pleased  enough  to  see  how  you  take 
it?' 

He  took  his  daughter  by  the  arm^ — 
a  very  beautifhl  arm— and  gave  her  a 
little  shake— a  playfhl,  pleasant  shake. 
Looking  her  in  the  face,  he  said :  '  An- 
swer me.  Belle— am  I  not  right  ?  Have 
you  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  I  am 
rig^t?' 

'Oh,  I  suppose  so,  papa.  Yon  are 
always  right.  That  is,  I  never  can  an- 
swer your  arguments ;  but — ' 

'That  will  do.  Belle.  Run  off  to 
your  room,  and  come  down  quite  your- 
sdf  for  diimer.' 

Belle  gave  her  father  an  arch  smile, 
to  show  how  obedient  she  was,  and 
bounded  away. 

Hiram  watched  his  daughter  with 
delight  as  she  ran  up  the  staircase,  and 
his  heart  exulted  in  the  possession  of 
a  child  so  charming  and  attractive. 
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THE    ANDES. 


The  Andes,  like  a  vast  wall,  ex- 
tend along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  Woods  cluster,  like  billows 
of  foliage,  around  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
tains. A  yast  network  of  intersecting 
streams  is  woyen  by  the  gigantic  warp 
and  woof  of  these  mountains.  Many 
brooks,  stealing  along,  scarcely  heard, 
oyer  the  table-lands,  and  many  fierce 
torrents,  dashing  wildly  through  rocky 
creyices,  fill  the  great  streams  that  roll, 
some  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  some  into 
the  near  Pacific ;  while  one,  the  mighty 
Amazon,  stretches  across  the  continent 
fisr  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  and 
swells  the  Atlantic  with  the  torrents  of 
the  Andes.  The  keel  of  a  yessel  enter- 
ing the  Amazon  fh)m  the  Atlantic,  may 
cut  through  waters  that  once  fell  as 
flakes  of  snow  on  the  most  western 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  and  glistened  with 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  as  he  sank  in 
the  Pacific. 

A  spell  of  fascination  hangs  about 
the  Amazon.    Its  wonders,  known  and 

-unknown,  haye  a  maryellous  attrac- 
tion; and  the  perils  encountered  in  its 
exploration  giye  a  throb  of  interest  to 
its  yery  name. 

How  terrible  were  the  sufferings  of 
€k>nzalo  Pizarro  and  his  companions, 
who  set  forth  in  youth  and  yigor  to 
explore  the  yalley  of  the  Amazon  I 
How  worn  and  haggard  the  surviyors 
returned  to  Quito,  leaying  some  of  the 
daring  cayaliers  of  Spain  to  bleach  in 
death  on  the  wild  plain,  or  to  moulder 

^  in  the  lonely  glen  I  No  riyer  has  sadder 
chronicles  of  suffering  and  danger  than 
the  Amazon.  Still,  the  exploration,  so 
hazardous,  yet  of  such  yast  yalue,  will 
go  on.  Many  a  hero  in  the  great  war 
with  nature  will  follow  the  track  of 
Hemdon,  the  noble  man  as  well  as  the 
braye  explorer,  who  escaped  the  perils 
of  the  great  riyer,  only  to  sink,  with  his 
manly  heart,  into  the  great  deep. 


In  science  as  in  war,  ranks  after  ranks 
may  fSdl ;  but  the  liying  press  on  to  fill 
the  yacant  places.  The  squadrons  are 
eyer  full  and  eager  for  seryice.  To 
search  new  lands  through  and  through, 
or  to  drag  old  cities  from  the  grayes 
of  centuries,  men  will  adyance  as  he- 
roically as  an  army  moyes  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Chapultepec  Not  a  flower  can 
breathe  forth  its  fragrance,  though  in 
marshes  fhU  of  yenomous  serpents  and 
of  as  deadly  malaria,  but  science  will 
count  its  leayes,  and  copy  with  unerring 
pencil  the  softest  tints  that  stain  them 
with  yaried  bloom  and  beauty.  Science 
will  detect  eyery  kind  of  rock  in  the 
structure  of  the  most  defiant  crag.  Not 
a  bird  can  chant  or  build  its  nest  in 
the  most  leafy  shade,  but  science  will 
find  the  nest,  describe  eyery  change  of 
color  on  the  feathers  of  the  little  singer, 
and  set  to  music  eyery  tone  that  gushes 
from  its  tiny  throat.  Not  a  gem  can 
repose  safe  fh>m  seizure,  in  the  rocks, 
in  the  sand,  or  iu  the  torrent.  Not  a 
star  can  twinkle  in  the  abyss  of  night, 
but  science  will  tell  its  rate  of  light, 
and  describe  its  silent  and  mysterious 
orbit.  Torrid  heat,  the  earthquake, 
the  tornado,  the  pestilence,  mountains 
of  ice,  craters  of  fiame — science  will 
dare  them  all,  to  know  one  more  law 
of  nature.  Gk>d  speed  the  daring  of  sci- 
ence, if  only  her  yotaries  will  not  place 
the  law  in  the  place  of  Him  who  made 
both  it. and  the  works  which  it  was 
commissioned  to  guide.  Science,  whoi 
she  has  found  the  highest  and  the 
most  comprehensiye  law  of  nature,  has 
not  touched  Deity  itself;  she  has  but 
touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the 
Great  Lawgiyer. 

One  yeteran  of  science,  Alexander 
yon  Humboldt,  has  yielded  to  the  great 
law  of  humanity,  as  inexorable  as  any 
that  he  found  in  nature.  His  researches 
in  South  America,  though  mainly  con- 
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fined  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Oronoco,  were 
most  thorough,  and  his  array  of  facts 
and  obserrations  are  of  inestiinable 
yalue.  Yet,  Humboldt  searched  into 
nature  with  the  coldness  of  the  anato- 
mist, content  with  ezamiuing  its  ma- 
terial structure,  rather  than  with  the 
zeal  of  one  who  seeks  images  of  Divine 
power  impressed  alike  on  solid  rocks 
and  gliding  streams.  Science,  how- 
ever rigid,  would  not  have  restrained 
the  ardor  of  homage  to  the  Author  of 
creative  energy  and  grandeur,  burst- 
ing forth  irrepressibly  in  scenes  where 
angels  would  have  adored  the  Qreat 
First  Cause,  and  where  man  can  do  no 


Humboldt's  fame  as  an  observer  is 
founded  on  a  rock  which  no  mortal 
power  can  shake.  He  lacked  the  rev- 
erential insight  into  the  higher  and 
deeper  powers  of  nature,  but,  so  fiir  as 
his  mental  eyes  saw,  he  described  surely 
and  vividly  the  manifestations  of  those 
powers.  He  was  an  observer  of  won- 
deiftil  skill  in  the  outer  courts  of  na- 
ture, though  he  seemed  either  not  to 
seek  or  to  be  bewildered  in  seeking 
her  interior  shrine.  He  exemplified 
rather  the  talent  than  the  genius  of 
discovery,  the  patient  sagacity  which 
accumulates  materials,  rather  than  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  which  traces  the 
stream  of  nature's  action  to  its  spring, 
the  great  Creative  Will.  Yet,  the  very 
title  of  Humboldt's  great  work,  the 
concentrated  fruit  of  a  life  of  toil,  *  Cos- 
mos,' meaning  beauty  and  order,  and, 
then,  the  visible  world,  as  illustrating 
both,  seems  to  show  a  gleam  of  feeling 
above  the  spirit  of  material  research. 
His  warmest  admirer  could  have  re- 
specting him  no  worthier  hope  than 
that  he,  who  has  left  the  scene  of 
earthly  beauty  which  he  so  long  and 
diligently  studied,  may  have  had  the 
joy  to  discern,  in  the  sphere  of  celestial 
order,  the  Cosmos  of  the  skies,  higher 
and  deeper  truths  than  external  nature 
can  teach. 

An  American  artist,  Church,  has 
portrayed  with  great  force  and  beauty 


some  portions  of  the  inquiring  soeneiy 
of  the  Andes.  Church's  pictures  are 
avowedly  compositions,  and  not  tran- 
scripts of  actual  views ;  yet,  they  are 
not  more  remarkable  for  ideal  beauty 
than  for  truthfiilness  to  nature.  Al- 
though no  real  scenes  among  the  Andes 
correspond  to  his  painting,  yet  the 
glorious  characteristics  of  the  Andes 
are  seen  in  every  line,  in  every  color, 
in  all  the  strange  lights  and  shadows 
of  his  paintings.  Imagination,  which 
sees  at  once  the  powers  and  proportions 
of  things,  is,  when  joined  to  a  feeling 
heart,  the  surest  guide  to  him  who 
would  describe  natural  truth,  whether 
of  the  souls  of  men  or  of  material  forms. 
The  realists  of  art  may  not  be  so  well 
satisfied  with  a  composition,  as  with 
the  delineation,  line  bj  line,  and  point 
by  point,  of  a  scene  in  nature ;  yet  the 
more  comprehensive  critic  will  own  that 
universality  will  gain  by  the  composi- 
tion £&r  more  than  local  identity  can  lose. 
By  his  imaginative  skill.  Church  has 
portrayed  in  two  or  three  pictures 
those  characteristics  of  scenery  which, 
to  be  faithfully  delineated  in  copies 
from  actual  views,  would  require  a 
hundred  paintings.  This  is  alike  his 
best  defence  and  his  highest  pndse. 

In  recalling  my  own  observations 
among  these  noble  mountains,  and  in 
striving  to  express  them  in  language, 
I  feel  how  much  higher  is  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  painter.  One  may  ex* 
amine  for  hours  the  canvas,  until  every 
scene  is  fixed  on  the  memory  as  on  the 
canvas  itself  Yet  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  scenery 
of  the  stupendous  Andes — stiq>endou8 
truly,  yet  among  those  mountains  are 
scenes  of  such  quiet  beauty  as  to  touch 
the  heart  as  tenderly  as  softest  music. 

Scarcely  a  hundred  miles  frcHU  the 
Pacific  Ocean  arise  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  yet  the  way  up- 
ward is  much  longer.  From  the  coast, 
or  £ix>m  the  decks  of  ships  sailing  by  it, 
may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  some  of 
the  peaks  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
shores,  hazes  and  mists  often  tempel 
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fhe  tropical  ran  and  obflcnie  diBtont 
olgectB;  bat,  at  eaily  morning  and 
erening,  eometimes  the  great  snowy 
dome  of  Chimborazo  may  be  seen  a&r, 
towering  in  mi^esty  abore  the  tropical 
rerdnre  between  its  base  and  the  ocean. 
It  looks  as  if  invading  the  heavens  with 
its  colossal  form ;  and  at  such  times  it 
wean  a  vesture  of  glory.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  New  En^^d,  of  a  clear  night 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  an  aurora  of 
the  north  reddened  the  whole  sky ;  and 
the  earth  beneath,  covered  with  snow, 
was  as  red  as  the  sky  above.  Imagine 
such  an  aurora  to  fsiXL  upon  the  snowy 
summit  of  a  mountain  four  miles  high, 
and  you  may  conceive  how  attractive 
is  the  flush  of  beauty  upon  the  brow 
of  Chimborazo  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset 

Turn  from  the  broad  Pacific,  as  its 
long  waves  glance  in  the  sun ;  and,  as 
the  morning  tide  washes  up  the  tropical 
nvers,  go  with  it  along  one  of  them,  a 
peat  of  the  way,  perhaps,  in  a  sailing 
Teasel  or  a  steamer,  but  the  rest  in  a 
Hght  canoe.  Tropical  shrubbery  and 
forests  line  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
New  forms  and  modes  of  life  inq)re8S 
the  traveller  from  the  temperate  zone. 
The  scenery  of  the  tropics,  so  long  the 
wonder  of  the  imagination,  now  ex- 
pands in  wild  luxuriance  before  the 
sight.  When  you  have  gone  as  far  as 
you  can  along  the  winding  river,  wait- 
ing, perhaps,  for  hours,  here  and  there 
upon  the  bank,  in  some  rude  cabin,  or 
under  the  shade  of  some  broad  fragrant 
tree,  for  the  returning  tide  from  the 
ocean  to  bear  you  swifUy  on;  disem- 
bark upon  a  strange  soil,  and  prepare 
to  pursue  your  journey  by  mules  or 
horses. 

Tou  reach  the  forests,  and  pierce 
their  dark  recesses  by  narrow  paths, 
mere  winding  threads  of  road.  Great 
<douds  of  foliage  press  around  you, 
and,  at  the  slightest  breeze,  thrill  with 
that  murmur  of  myriads  of  trees,  which 
is  so  full  of  mystery  and  awe ;  for  there, 
the  very  forests,  unbroken  and  un- 
bounded, seem  audibly  to  breathe  to- 
gether with  mystical  accord,  and  to 


blend  low  quivering  tones  with  the 
grand  chorus  which  swells  daily  up- 
ward from  vales  and  mountains,  seas 
and  shores. 

Interspersed  with  the  thick  foliage, 
on  every  hand  are  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  every  tropical  kind.  Pale,  white 
bridal  blossoms  clothe  the  orange  tree, 
or  golden  fruit  hangs  among  its  clusters 
of  glossy  leaves.  The  starry  rind  and 
pale-green  crown  of  the  pineapple 
tempt  you  to  enjoy  the  luscious  fruit. 
High  in  air  the  cocoanut  tree  Ufts  its 
palmy  diadem.  The  long  broad  leaves 
of  the  plantain  protect  its  branches  of 
green  or  yellow  .fruit,  and  throw  a 
grateftd  shade  upon  the  way,  open  here 
and  there.  Here  is,  indeed  "  a  wilder- 
ness of  sweets,'  and  the  air  is  full  of 
blended  fragrances.  While  the  eye 
ranges,  seeing  trees,  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers innumerable,  of  glorious  hues  and 
countiess  kinds,  most  never  seen  by  you 
before,  or  at  least  only  as  exotics,  the 
ear  also  takes  in  varied  sounds.  Birds 
are  singing,  insects  humming;  every 
tree  seems  a  choir,  and  the  iumieasura- 
ble  forest  a  wide  congregation  of  joyfrd 
voices. 

Tou  are  now  on  the  lowest  stage  of 
that  sublime  gradation  of  dimates  and 
scenery  displayed  by  the  Andes.  Tou 
cross  it  in  two  or  three  days*  journey 
(for,  as  in  the  East,  so,  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  South  America,  travel- 
ling is  measured  less  by  miles  than  by 
days'  journeys).  Tou  then  arrive,  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains.  Stop 
and  look  up  I  A  ridge  covered  wilii 
forests  to  its  very  top  stands  steep  be- 
fore you.  The  wind  makes  tremulous 
the  masses  of  evergreen  foliage,  which 
are  now  shaded  by  the  reluctant  mists 
of  the  morning,  slowly  ascending,  and 
now  are  bright  with  the  frill  splendor 
of  noon.  Above  that  ridge  rises  anoth- 
er, and  another  yet,  unseen  at  the  foot 
Begin  the  ascent.  The  mules  tremble 
as  they  strive  to  keep  their  hold  on  the 
steep,  slippery  soiL  Press  upward  in 
zigzag  paths  for  hours.  Beach  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  descend  into  the  val^ 
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ley  between  it  and  another  higher  op- 
posite; then,  ascend  again.  As  yon 
thns  slowly,  patiently,  yet  sniely  reach 
the  heart  of  the  monntainons  region, 
wild  diversity  of  views  holds  yon 
bound  in  wonder  and  strange  delight 
Here  are  level  places — ^here  pure,  bright 
brooks  glide  on  as  smoothly  as  in 
meadows.  There,  a  torrent  rushes  over 
crags,  foaming  and  roaring  in  an  ever- 
lasting cascade.  Before  you  may  be  a 
hillside,  green  with  luxuriant  pastur- 
age, where  flocks  and  herds  graze 
quietly  through  the  day,  while  the  shep- 
herd, with  his  crook  and  harmonic 
pipe,  reminds  you  of  classic  scenes. 
Turn  aside — ^and  you  may  look  down 
into  cavernous  recesses,  whose  gloomy 
depths  you  cannot  measure.  Scenes 
foir  and  fearful  meet  in  the  same  hori- 
zon. So,  in  life,  the  gentle  charities, 
that,  like  the  face  of  Una,  make  sun- 
shine in  the  shady  place,  are  often  found 
not  far  fh>m  rugged  rage  and  black 
despair.  Press  on  through  glad  and 
sombre  scenery.  Press  upward  in  steep 
ways,  miry  and  craggy,  narrow  and 
brcN&d,  by  turns. 

Now,  so  deep  are  the  paths  ctrt  in 
the  mountain,  so  high  are  the  banks,  so 
contracted  is  the  way,  that,  the  higher 
you  rise, the  less  you  appear  to  see; 
and  you  feel  disappointed  at  missing 
the  grand  horizon  of  smaller  moun- 
tains, on  which,  coming  nearer  the  sum- 
mit, you  expected  to  look ;  but  now,  a 
shout  of  exultation  breaks  from  your 
lips ;  and  well  it  may.  A  new  Pacific 
Ocean  seems  to  expand  before  you,  as 
if  by  some  sudden  enchantment.  It  is 
an  ocean  of  constant  verdure  and  inex- 
haustible fertility,  spreading  far,  fisir  be- 
low you,  as  fiir  as  you  can  see,  on  every 
side  but  that  from  which,  high  on  the 
mountain  top,  you  look  down  upon  the 
view.  The  seeming  ocean  is  the  first 
table  land,  whose  soft,  green  undula- 
tions fill  the  horizon,  though,  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  snowy  mountains  may 
be  seen  fsi  away,  dazzling  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  with  their  brightness. 
Spring  and  autumn  here  join  hands, 


consecrating  the  douMe  seedtime  nd 
the  double  harvest  of  the  year.  Tender 
is  a  field  of  ripened  grain.  AikL  there 
is  the  Indian  laborer,  near  his  calMn  of 
thatch  and  clay,  guiding  tiie  rode 
ploughshare  through  the  fertile  soiL 

Descend  the  mountain,  and,  crossing 
that  sea  of  beauty,  ascend  the  mom^ 
tains  beyond.  The  scenes,  just  now  aU 
soft  and  pleasing,  give  way  to  others 
which  unite  the  lovely  and  the  severe. 
Look  upward.  There  rises  a  moun- 
tain, so  gently  curving  and  so  green,  so 
alluring  with  its  light  and  shade,  that 
it  seems  the  Yerj  emblem  of  gracefiil 
majesty,  looking  as  if  it  must  know  its 
wondrous  beauty,  and  as  cafan  as  if  no 
wind  strong  enough  to  make  a  violet 
tremble  could  ever  breathe  upon  its 
ikce ;  yet  near,  in  vivid  contrast,  stands 
A  craggy  peak,  towering  up,  up,  toward 
the  deep  blue  sky,  so  broken  and  so 
black  that  it  seems  like  the  v«ry  €tiant 
Despair  of  mountains,  frowning  with 
unearthly  fierceness  upon  his  gentle 
neighbor,  who  returns  his  grim  looks 
with  meek  and  placid  trust  Whoe 
whirlwinds  and  tempests  await  the  sig- 
nal for  howling  desolation,  stands  the 
beautiftil  colossal  image  of  sublime  se- 
renity. 

Again,  steep,  rocky  roads  lead  over 
rugged  diflk  Tour  horses  climb  pant- 
ing, and  descend,  picking  their  steps, 
upon  the  other  side.  Stop  awhile  on 
this  green  space,  a  valley  between  two 
high  ridges.  Countless  flowers  spread 
fragrance  and  beauty  around.  They 
are  not  those  alone  of  the  strictly  tropi- 
cal level,  but,  owing  to  the  height  above 
the  sea,  the  floral  wealth  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  embosomed  in  the  torrid 
region  itself,  and  adds  the  charm  of  an 
almost  magical  diversity  to  the  intrin- 
sic splendors  of  the  scene.  See  small 
objects  flitting  about  from  flower  to 
flower.  They  are  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  of  hummingbirds,  no- 
where found  but  in  America.  Watch 
their  colors,  changing  with  every  chan* 
ging  motion,  purple,  crimson,  golden, 
green.    It  is  as  if  the  very  flowers  had 
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taken  Hfe,  aad  were  lefoDing  with  ooa- 
•doiis  glee  in  the  soft,  bright  air.  The 
hoes  of  these  birds  are  dazzlingly 
bright  The  little  creatures  glance 
about  like  prismatic  rays  embodied  in 
the  smaUest  yinUe  forms. 

After  gaadng  upon  these  humming- 
birds with  joy  as  great  as  theursy  as  they 
level  like  fidiies  in  the  proftudon  of  this 
flowery  yalley,  look  upward  on  the 
high,  grand  ridges  that  dose  it  in. 
What  suddenly  starts  from  the  yery  top 
of  yon  diff,  and  floats  in  the  air^  high, 
hi^  above  yon  ?  It  is  the  great  con- 
dor, expanding  his  broad  wings,  wheel- 
log  in  flight  from  ridge  to  ridge,  cnry- 
in^  with  nugestic  motion,  now  poising 
himsdf  upon  his  wings,  now  apparent- 
ly descending,  now  suddenly  bat  grace- 
fiilly  taming  upward,  until  his  lessen- 
ing 8hiq>e  has  gone  beyond  the  farthest 
leach  of  sight  The  hummingbird 
and  the  condor;  hillsides  coyered 
with  she^ ;  rocky  ridges  inaccessible 
to  man  or  beast;  brooks  that  quiyer 
gently  on;  impetuous  torrents;  the 
beauty  of  Eden  and  craggy  desolation 
like  that  of  chaos— these  all  can  you 
see  among  the  Andes. 

Let  not  the  fiudnation  of  this  yal- 
1^,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  flowers,  the 
hummingbirds  listening  among  them 
like  gems,  the  soft  outlines  of  the  scenery 
detain  you  long.  Harder  and  sterner 
scenes  await  you.  The  Andes  are  a 
Xncture  of  life.  Eyery  cliff  records  a 
lesson;  and  the  unnumbered  flowers 
interweaye  with  their  yaried  dyes  and 
rich  perfhmes  gentle  suggestions,  sweet 
similitades  for  the  understanding  and 
tiie  heart  If^  as  in  this  charming  yal- 
ley,  the  senses  may  be  dissolyed  in  joy, 
and  the  spirit  would  linger  willingly  in 
rapt  delight,  soon  some  hard  experi- 
ence, kindly  sent,  requires  one  to  brace 
all  manly  energy  for  the  rough  encoun- 
ter, the  Uast  of  peril,  and  duty's  steep 
and  craggy  road.  You  ascend  in  naiv 
lowing  ways,  casting  long,  lingering 
looks  upon  the  yalley,  wheneyer  it 
opens  to  yiew  between  the  cliffs. 

Hie^e,  tiie  ridges  are  so  near  together 


that  the  shrubbery  from  the  top  of  each 
joins  in  an  arch  oyeriiead.  There,  you 
pass  along  by  the  nde  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  path  which  affords  scarcely  room 
lor  a  single  horseman,  and  where  he 
who  enters  the  close  defile,  shouts 
aloud,  and,  if  the  first,  thus  gains  a 
right  of  way  through,  and  parties  on 
the  other  side,  hearing  the  shout,  must 
wait  their  turn.  Now,  you  leaye  for  a 
while  the  narrow  road,  and  descend 
upon  a  beautiful  table  land,  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  parallel  but  distant 
mountains ;  and  the  open  places  reyeal 
fertile  plains  in  iu  per^>ectiye.  Light 
streams  through  the  wide,  clear  space 
in  a  golden  tide  of  splendor.  Again, 
you  are  partly  surrounded  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hills,  rising  in  grada- 
tions, and  of  such  impressiye  magni- 
tude and  extent  that  one  might  ima- 
gine that  here  the  secret  forces  of  na- 
ture are  wont  to  take  bodily  shape,  to 
look  on  the  grand  tragic  storms  which 
their  own  fearful  agency  has  raised. 

Now,  on  one  side,  the  mountains  sub- 
side into  soft  undulations;  on  the  other, 
the  ridges  are  colossal,  dark,  and  bro- 
keiii,  and  along  the  edges  of  their  suo- 
cessiye  summits  is  a  line  of  snow,  yary- 
ing  with  the  line  of  the  clifb,  and  glit- 
tering like  burnished  silyer  in  the  sun, 
aboye  the  jagged  battlements.  The 
deep  blue  sky,  the  shining  snow,  the 
huge,  dark,  rocky  bases,  the  different 
shades  of  color  harmoniously  blending, 
the  soft  and  rugged  shapes  contrasting 
yiyidly — ^well  may  impress  the  soul 
with  pleasure-relieying  awe,  with  awe- 
ennobling  pleasure. 

Dismount  awhile  for  rest.  Enter  tlus 
rude,  thatched  house  by  the  wayside, 
on  a  leyd  spot  Laden  mules  pass  by 
in  crowds,  attended  by  Indian  driyers, 
each  of  whom  dofb  his  hat  and  blesses 
you — a  mere  ceremony,  it  may  be,  but 
one  in  picturesque  keeping  with  the 
scenery.  Inyigorated  by  the  breeze,  the 
shade,  the  rest,  prepare  to  go  higher, 
higher,  higher  yet  First,  pluck  some 
of  these  roses  that  grow  proftisely 
around  you,  that,  if  you  reach  the  line 
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of  mow  that  never  mdta,  yon  may  place 
upon  the  cold  bosom  of  perpetual  win- 
ter these  bloBhing  symbols  of  perpetoal 
spring. 

Again,  yon  reach  the  edge  of  a  clifE^ 
through  the  deep,  nurow  yalley  be- 
tween which  and  the  cliff  opposite 
pours  a  furious  torrent,  which,  re- 
sounding louder  and  louder  as  it  is  ap- 
proached, now  drowns  all  other  sounds 
in  its  despotic  roar.  But,  fearful  as  it 
looks,  it  must  be  crossed.  Some  of 
these  torrents  are  spanned  by  bridges ; 
but  most  of  them  are  so  impetuous,  es- 
pecially in  the  rainy  season,  that  bridges 
eren  of  stone  would  be  undermined,  and 
those  of  timber  would  be  swept  away 
like  wisps  of  straw.  Tou  must  now 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  your  mules  or 
horses.  Tou  descend  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  cliff,  seeming  to  yourself  as 
if  about  to  fiiU  headlong  into  the  tor- 
rent ;  but  after  a  painful  and  perilous 
jaunt,  you  reach  its  leveL  Its  roar 
now  confuses  and  nearly  stuns  you. 
Each  side  is  more  or  less  precipitous, 
and  you  seem  at  the  mercy  of  the  fu- 
rious tide,  while  jutting  rocks  above 
seem  just  ready  to  be  loosened  by  some 
convulsion,  and  to  crush  you  with  their 
merciless  weight :  meantime,  your  horse 
stands  unmoved  by  the  peril  before  or 
above  him,  apparently  deaf  to  the  noise 
of  the  torrent,  and  quietly  surveys  the 
rapids,  as  if  to  select  the  safest  point 
to  cross.  Disturb  him  not.  He  takes 
his  time,  and  places  one  foot  and  then 
another  in  the  torrent.  As  he  reaches 
the  main  current,  he  trembles,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  the  effort  to  keep  him- 
self fh>m  being  swept  against  the  rocks. 
He  may  be  able  to  keep  his  footing  and 
to  walk  across,  though  panting  and 
shaking  at  every  step ;  or  the  stream 
may  be  so  deep  that  he  is  forced  to 
swim.  If  so,  he  bears  up  fna^fuUy  (if 
one  may  say  so)  against  the  ru^iing 
force,  and  at  last  scrambles  up  the  least 
ste^  peak  of  the  opposite  bank,  bear- 
ing you  more  dizzy  than  he  is.  But 
the  bank  itself  is  only  the  foot  of  a 
ridge  as  precipitous  as  that  which  you 


descended  to  reach  the  stnam.  Quiet* 
ly,  patiently,  surely  the  horse  ascends. 
A  sudden  misstep  or  unwary  slip  among 
the  loose  stones  of  the  path  would  send 
you  £ur  backward  into  the  torrent 
which  you  have  just  escaped.  This 
very  seldom  happens,  for  the  horses  and 
mules  have  been  well  trained  for  the 
service.  In  all  the  perils,  the  horse  or 
mule  is  a  safer  guide  than  you.  Give 
him  a  free  rein,  and  he  will  bear  you 
up  the  hardest,  roughest,  Bteq>eet 
places. 

Tou  are  now  high  among  the  Andes, 
fisir  above  every  sign  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  and,  although  houriy  you  are  i^ 
preaching  the  equatorial  line,  yet  hour* 
ly  also  it  is  growing  colder.  Look  up ! 
A  snowy  peak  rises  directly  before  you, 
and  seems  to  challenge  you  with  its  re- 
fhlgent,  inaccessible  majesty.  Tlie 
sight  at  first  almc^t  i^pals,  but  &sci- 
nates.  The  feeling  of  fear  soon  surren- 
ders to  absorbing  enjoyment  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  more  you 
look,  the  more  you  desire  to  look. 
There  stands  the  mountain,  a  single 
glance  at  which  repays  all  the  fatigue 
and  danger  of  the  road;— there  it 
stands,  as  high  above  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  if  Vesuvius  should  be  piled  upon  it- 
self again,  and  again,  and  yet  again. 
Clear  snow  covers  it  with  a  robe  of  daz- 
zling light. 

The  snowy  peak,  though  it  seems  so 
near  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  is  a  weaiy 
distance  offl  As  you  advance  slowly 
and  laboriously  upward,  the  wind 
blows  almost  like  a  hurricane.  Tou 
can  hardly  breast  its  force.  It  grows 
colder  and  colder.  Here,  on  the  equa- 
tor, man  may  f^'eeze  to  death.  Bear  a 
stout  heart  and  a  firm  hce  against  the 
cold  and  the  wind. 

Now  it  is  too  steep  even  for  the 
horses  and  mules  of  the  Andes.  Tou 
are  ascending  toward  the  snowy  peak 
whose  alluring  brightness  has  charmed 
the  long  way,  since  you  saw  it  first 
Dismount  and  dimb  as  you  can  among 
the  rocks.  The  glittering  snow  is  near. 
Tou  pant  as  if  you  might  soon  lose  all 
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powier  to  breatiie  agun ;  yet,  prett  on, 
and  now  touch  at  last  the  pure,  bright, 
eqoatorial  snow. 

Would  yon  now  reach  the  yery  sum- 
mit which  shines  far,  fur  aboye  yon,  ar- 
rayed in  glowing  white.  That  you 
cannot  do.  Angels  descending  on  min- 
istries  of  grace  may  tench  that  snowy 
mountain  top,  bnt  mortal  feet  it  never 
6lt  That  liEidiant  peak  is  sacred  from 
bold  endeayor  and  the  assaults  of  bat- 
tle. War's  gory  feet  neyer  climbed  so 
fiur.  War's  flaming  torch  never  stain- 
ed that  pnre  and  snowy  light.  Swords 
never  flashed  among  those  white  defiles. 
Angels  of  peace  guard  the  tops  of  the 
Andes.  There  is  trace  to  all  the  rage 
of  earth.  Daring  the  middle  ages,  an 
interval  in  every  week  was  sacred  from 
the  assaults  of  foes.  It  was  called  the 
Truce  of  God.  Not  for  three  days,  but 
fixr  countleas  ages,  firom  the  birth  of 
time  to  the  final  consummation,  on 
these  snowy  summits  of  the  Andes 
shines  in  pure  white  the  Holy  Truce 
of  God. 

In  Italy  and  Sicily,  an  ethereal  veil, 
a  pale,  blue  gossamer,  spreads  over  the 
aoenery,  as  if  each  object  had  caught 
some  delicate  reflection  firom  the  blue 
heavens  above ;  and  the  golden  illumi- 
nation of  this  misty  veil  causes  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  Italian  sunsets.  This 
effect  is  generally  wanting  in  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Andes  near  the  equator, 
though  among  the  mountains  more  re- 
mote, a  similar  effect  is  sometimes  seen. 
Among  the  Andes  of  the  equatorial  re- 
gion, so  pure  is  the  air,  that  the  far- 
thest objects  visible  are  exactly  defined. 
The  curves  and  angles  of  distant  difb 
are  as  clearly  seen  as  those  of  masses  of 
rock  at  one's  side.  Hardly  a  ray  of 
light  is  so  refracted  as  to  disturb  the 
perfect  shape  and  color  of  any  object  in 
the  horizon.  The  splendor  of  the  sun 
brings  out  the  true  colors  of  everything 
within  the  range  of  sight ;  and  so  va- 
rious are  these  colors,  and  so  diversified 
are  the  groupings  of  ridges  and  valleys, 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Andes  of  the  equa- 
tor, that  the  pure  developing  and  de- 


fining light  and  the  dear  air  of  that 
region  produce  effects  as  enchanting  as 
the  transforming  light  and  the  soft  veil- 
ing air  of  Italy.  At  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set,-indeed,  but  especially  at  sunset,  a 
rosy  light  tinges  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  far-off  mountains,  but  those  near 
shine  with  pure  white,  like  mountains 
of  silver.  The  hue  of  every  precious 
stone  is  found  in  the  colors  of  the 
Andes.  Even  the  crevices  on  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountains  without  verdure 
seem  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them  to 
be  filled  and  overflowing  with  warm 
hues,  varying  from  the  softest  lilac  to 
the  deep,  rich,  pervading  purple  which 
the  artist  loves  to  revel  in.  Each  of 
the  Andes,  besides  his  emerald  or  pearly 
crown,  seems  also  to  wear,  like  the 
high  priest  of  old,  a  jewelled  breast- 
plate, reflecting  on  earth  the  glory  of 
the  skies. 

The  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  above,  resemble 
the  rolling  prauies  of  western  North 
America.  Both  have  the  same  beauti- 
frd  and  various  undulations,  though 
those  of  the  table  lands  are  bolder. 
The  prairies  are  fkr  more  extensive; 
though,  often,  the  table  lands  present  as 
broad  a  horizon  of  gently  curving  land. 
These  table  lands  in  some  places  ex- 
tend like  vast  halls  between  widely  sep- 
arate but  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes 
— ^again,  like  broad  corridors  along  a 
line  of  ridges — again,  like  wide  land- 
ings to  gigantic  stairs,  of  which  the 
stone  steps  are  mountains — again,  they 
expand  in  hollows  surrounded  by  hills, 
like  lakes  of  land.  Here  is  one  large 
enough  for  several  small  fEtrms  only — 
there,  many  towns  and  rural  estates  are 
found  on  the  same  table  land.  Here 
is  one  which  you  may  traverse  in  an 
hour — ^there  is  one  which  may  be  sev- 
eral days'  journey  across. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Andes 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  these  table 
lands,  in  these  millions  of  rolling  acres. 
The  table  lands  are  above  the  region 
of  forests.  About  the  watercourses,  on 
the  farms,  and  in  the  towns,  a  few  trees 
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may  be  found— somttimeB  avetraes  of 
them  laid  oat  with  care  and  beauty ; 
apd  the  frait  trees  of  the  temperate 
zone  may  here  be  cultivated ;  but  the 
great  forests  of  the  tropical  level  and 
the  pines  of  the  mountains  are  absent. 

The  Paramio^  are  sandy  plains,  in 
fikct,  mountain  deserts,  in  the  dry  season 
liable  to  great  droughts,  and  in  the  wet 
season  to  fearM  snowstorms.  The 
armies  of  Independence,  during  the 
wars  between  Spain  and  South  America, 
suffered  terrible  hardships  and  expo- 
sures in  the  Paramot,  The  P(mpa%  are 
wide  and  level  plains,  not  so  high  as 
the  table  lands,  where  graze  innumera- 
ble herds  of  wild  cattle.  They  are  be- 
yond the  ranges  of  mountains,  in  the 
more  central  parts  of  South  America. 
There  are  none  west  of  the  Andes. 

The  table  lands  complete  the  sublime 
varieties  of  the  scenery.  Their  serenity 
enchants,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains that  rise  above  them  exalts  the 
mind  The  works  of  nature  are  not 
only  adapted  to  human  need  with  Om- 
niscient skill,  as  these  fertile  lands 
among  the  sterner  mountains  prove; 
but,  feelings  difforent,  yet  harmonious, 
are  excited  by  the  oombinationSiOf  In- 
finite Power.  The  emotion  of  awe, 
being  one  of  great  concentration,  be- 
comes even  painful,  if  the  tension  of  the 
mind  be  too  long  sustained ;  and  so  He 
who  tempers  the  inefiB&ble  splendor  of 
His  immediate  presence  even  to  the  gaze 
of  angels,  with  the  rainbow  of  emmld 
about  his  throne,  with  the  sea  of  crys- 
tal, the  tree  of  life,  or  the  gates  of  pre- 
cious stones,  also  soothes  the  sublimity 
of  mountaiQS  with  gentle  traits  of  sce- 
nery and  soft  gradations  of  color  which 
-give  enjoyment  more  passive  than  awe, 
and  rather  captivate  than  overpower 
the  eye  and  souL 

From  the  table  lands  can  often  be 
seen  in  the  distance  snow-oovered  tops 
of  mountains,  projected  in  bold,  white 
outlines  against  the  deep-blue  sky ;  and 
there  the  sky  is  really  blue,  not  of  that 
pale  tinge  that  often  passes  for  it,  but 
of  a/ieeper  blue  than  even  the  rich  Oc- 


tober sky  of  North  America,  A«  if 
joining  the  sky,  are  the  shining  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  The  two  ethereal 
colors,  blue  and  white,  thus  meet  in 
dazzling  harmony.  Sometimes  so  many 
of  these  white,  towering  heights  can  be 
seen,  and  in  so  different  quarters,  that 
one  may  almost  fancy  the  sky  itself  to 
be  a  vast  dome  of  sapphire  suppcurted 
by  gigantic  pillars  of  marble. 

Most  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  farms 
are  on  these  table  lands.  Often,  for 
the  sake  of  the  grand  view,  a  villa  is 
built  on  a  steep  ridge,  within  si^^t  of 
the  broad,  undulating  surfiEUie  of  some 
plateau ;  or,  in  some  position  of  peer- 
less beauty,  the  glittering  cross  on 
some  convent  may  be  seen.  The  ^paur 
ish  race  appreciate  the  picturesque,  aa 
is  shown  by  their  choice  of  sites,  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  in  Spanish  America. 
The  poetical,  imaginative  character 
which  has  marked  Spanish  annals  for 
centuries,  still  marks  those  who  have 
any  claim  to  Spanish  descent.  The 
South  American,  though  half  an  In- 
dian, recognizes  the  grandeur  of  his  na- 
tive mountaios,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
broad,  fertile  valleys,  while  a  th(MX>ugh- 
going  Anglo-Saxon  of  North  America, 
in  the  same  places,  would  calculate 
whether  or  not  the  torrent  that  rushes 
foaming  and  glittering  down  the  moun- 
tain is  too  steep  to  serve  a  miU,  or 
whether  the  smaller  mountains  might 
not  be  levelled  for  building  lots ;  or  he 
would  gaze  upon  some  beautiful  table 
land  with  wonder  indeed,  but  witii  won- 
der chiefly  how  much  wheat  or  barley 
there  grows  to  the  acre,  or  can  be  made 
to  grow.  The  table  lands  produce  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone; 
and,  accordingly,  proprietors  who  own^ 
as  many  do,  estates  on  the  tropical  and 
on  the  temperate  level,  may  supply 
their  tables  with  fruits  from  their  own 
grounds,  for  which,  in  other  countries, 
the  world  must  be  brought  under  con- 
tribution. The  soil  is  cultivated  mainly 
by  T"*^'ft"«  Descendants  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  land  now  till  the  fields 
of  the  descendants  of  the  eonqueron. 
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Some,  indeed^  rofM^senting  more  or  lees 
the  Indian  part  of  the  population,  are 
owners  of  estates;  yet  a  fall  Indian 
rarely  has  lands  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water, 
ttOs  the  fields,  and  performs  most  of  the 
dmdgery  of  the  country.  More  South 
Americans  of  Indian  descent,  out  of  the 
general  population,  hare  gained  honor 
and  power  than  could  possibly  have 
done  so  rmder  the  confined  and  abso- 
hite  sway  of  the  Incas.  The  Indians 
of  all  Spanish  America  haye  progressed, 
however  slowly  and  rudely,  in  the  arts, 
labors,  culture,  and  faith  of  Christian 
civilization,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
fai  advance  of  the  Indians  of  Anglo- 
America. 

Let  the  imagination  survey  the  whole 
range  of  the  Andes  for  their  vast  extent 
of  sixty  degrees  of  latitude.  On  every 
level  space  are  seen  the  signs  of  culture 
and  human  habitation,  fields  green 
with  the  eaily  grain,  or  yellow  with  the 
harvest  The  roads  now  wind  through 
forests  of  constant  shade,  even  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  equator ;  now 
they  turn  with  gentle  windings,  or 
wil^  steep  abruptness,  while  below 
spiead  bright  and  beautiful  lands,  and 
interesting  the  more  because  associated 
with  the  homes  and  lives  of  men. 

In  the  grandest  scenery,  some  sign  of 
man's  abode  will  be  grateful.  Ko  one, 
indeed,  whose  soul  has  not  been  warped 
out  of  all  likeness  to  the  Divine  image 
whidi  it  once  wore,  can  regard  without 
abhorrence  such  intrusions  of  noisy 
machinery  into  scenes  of  natural  sub- 
limity as»  for  instance,  have  desecrated 
the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  which  would  have  done  so  yet 
more,  but  for  the  energetic  and  forever- 
praiseworthy  resistance  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  a^Jftcent  grounds ;  as  if  Ameri- 
ca, with  her  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers, 
and  almost  infinite  number  of  rapid, 
itnfttiling  brooks,  had  not  mill  privi- 
leges enough,  without  daring  to  insult 
the  Divine  Mi^esty  by  wresting  the 
FaDa  of  Niagara  from  their  true  de- 
sign.   The  spirit  of  gain,  which  has 


been  eager,  though— thanks  be  to  Qod 
— ^it  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  the  nat- 
ural glory  of  Niagara,  is  vile,  degraded, 
base  enough  to  sell  a  mother^s  dying 
gift  fbr  gold,  or  to  seize,  if  it  had  the 
power,  the  Jewelled  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  as  collateral  security  for  its 
meagre  fkith  in  anything  divine. 

But,  though  the  presence  of  that  sac- 
rilegious materialism,  of  that  practical 
blasphemy,  which  defies  creative  Deity 
at  the  very  shrines  where  its  infimto 
power  is  most  wonderfdUy  displayed, 
is  a  plague  spot,  a  malignant  sign  of 
spiritual  leprosy,  which  warns  all  to 
beware  of  its  vile  contagion ;  yet,  the 
suggestions  of  rural  toil,  the  sight  of 
tilled  fields,  the  cottage,  the  shepherd 
and  his  flock,  are  all  harmonious  with 
nature,  even  in  her  grandeur ;  for  they 
show  that  the  glorious  wonders  of  earth 
were  given,  not,  indeed,  to  be  distorted, 
but  to  be  enjoyed  by  man ;  and  even 
the  stupendous  mountain  derived  a  new 
charm  from  the  reflection  that  it  may 
minister  daily  to  the  elevation  of  the 
soul,  while  the  benign  fertility  of  the 
valley  sustains  the  natural  life. 

How  pleasantly  these  villages  nestie 
upon  the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  as 
if  there  to  find  shelter  from  the  stormy 
blast  1  Trains  of  mules,  attended  by 
their  drivers,  whose  shrill  shouts  echo 
among  the  rocky  hills,  wind  upward, 
laden  with  rich  tropical  fruits  from  the 
coast,  or  with  goods  from  other  lands, 
Other  trains  descend,  laden  with  grain 
and  the  finits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
from  the  higher  districts.  Well-guard- 
ed mules  bear  bars  of  precious  silver 
from  the  mountain  mines  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  or  to  render  daz- 
zling service  on  the  tables  of  nobles  and 
kings  in  foreign  lands.  Look  upon 
the  gorgeous  clouds  above  you,  as  if 
the  snowy  Andes  were  soaring  heaven- 
ward ;  reach  higher  points,  and  look 
upon  shining  clouds  far  below,  as  if 
the  same  snowy  mountains  had  de- 
scended to  bow  in  meek  devotion.  The 
Uama,  the  delicate  beast  of  burden, 
sometimes  called  the  Peruvian  camel, 
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with  gently  cmring  neok,  moTes  grace- 
ftilly  on,  taming  often  and  quickly,  firom 
dde  to  side,  mild,  plaintive  eyes,  as  if 
entreating  pity. 

The  ca8<»de  glances  like  a  streak  of 
silver  from  the  momitain  at  your  side ; 
in  the  valley  yon  see  the  sweet,  calm 
lake,  or  yon  hear  the  torrent,  soond- 
ing  among  shadowy  woodlands,  never 
weary,  never  stiU.  Stand  on  a  lofty 
ridge,  and  look  abroad  on  the  vast, 
snowy  heights  that  appear  in  the  hori- 
zon ; — ^then  let  the '  nund's  eye '  look 
beyond  the  horizon,  and  behold  similar 
peaks  stretching  three  thousand  miles 
along.  Then  bend  reverently  before 
Him  who  has  mada^earth  so  grand. 

Gk>  to  the  galleries  of  Rome  and 
Florence.  It  is  wise  to  gather  new 
beanty  to  the  soul  fh)m  works  of  art, 
and  to  study  the  exquisite  graces  which 
the  great  masters  have  gathered  firom 
nature  and  delineated  in  glowing 
canvas  or  in  lasting  marble ;  yet,  here 
is  a  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  Great 
Master  and  Author  of  all  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  heaven  and  earth,  extending, 
not  from  room  to  room  of  buildings 
made  with  hands  and  roofed  with  ce- 
dar, but  fi*om  hall  to  hall  of  nature^s 
colossal  cathedral,  roofed  by  the  infi- 
nite sky.  Look  at  these  pictures,  ever 
changing,  yet  ever  grand,  of  majestic 
mountains,  of  reposing  valleys,  of  fer^ 
tile  plains,  of  rural  homes,  of  streams 
and  waterfalls,  of  vast  forests,  of  myriad 
forms  of  life  and  beauty,  of  sunrise, 
sunset,  and  the  glittering  moon.  What 
a  marvellous  variety  in  the  objects  por- 
trayed I  What  surprises  at  every  turn  I 
Oolors  more  brilliant  than  Titian  or 
Allston  could  combine,  join  in  har- 
monious efSect  on  every  side,  and  grace 
and  vigor,  beauty  and  grandeur,  are 
blended  in  every  scene  and  almost  in 
every  outline.  Would  you  examine 
the  fiunous  statues  of  the  world,  and 
admire  the  symmetry  of  form  and 
power  of  expression  drawn  forth  by 
human  skill  firom  the  hard,  white 
stone  ?  Or  will  the  firagments  of  an- 
cient art  give  deligjit  for  their  expres- 


sive beauty,  visible  though  In  htokfKk 
forms  ?  Bdiold  here  a  gallery  of  8tat> 
uary,  a  line  of  divine  masterpiecesy 
whiter  than  Parian  marble,  wrought  by 
the  **AifciBNT  OF  Days.'  Will  you  ad- 
mire IGchael  Angelo's  colossal  ^Day 
and  IHght'?  and  revere  the  mortal 
genius  that  can  so  impress  the  soulf 
Give  homage,  then,  for  the  majesty  of 
power  with  which  He  who  created  and 
adorned  the  universe  has  displayed, 
among  the  Andes,  Day  and  Night — ^Day 
robed  with  unutterable  splendor,  Night 
with  transcendent  awe. 

Mountains  I— ^e  grandest  of  natore'a 
visible  works — ^ye  are  also  the  figures 
of  miyesty,  of  strength,  of  loftiness  of 
soul  I  Te  are  the  raised  letters  which 
record  on  the  great  globe  the  history 
of  man  I  Te  are  the  mighty  scales  in 
which  the  fate  of  nations  has  been 
weighed  I  Te  have  checked  the  march 
of  conquest,  or  inspired  with  new,  de- 
fiant energy  the  conqueror's  willl 
Tour  ranges  are  the  projecting  lines 
which  mark,  on  the  great  dialplate  of 
the  world,  the  shadows  of  the  rolling 
ages  I  On  your  steep,  bleak  heights 
empires  have  been  lost  and  won  I  Te 
show  how  weak  is  man,  how  great  is 
God  I 

Te  are  the  home  of  meditation,  the 
colossal  pillars  of  the  audience  chamber 
of  the  Deity  I  The  Mount  of  Contem- 
plation rises  far  above  the  mists  of  par- 
tial opinion  and  the  mire  of  conflict, 
the  discords  of  jangling  interests  and 
the  refractions  of  divided  policies,  girt 
by  a  serene  and  sublime  horizon,  and 
within  hearing  of  Nature's  everlasting 
song. 

Behold  the  holy  family  of  mountains, 
on  which  the  angels  look  with  reveren- 
tial wonder :  the  Mount  of  Awe,  black 
with  clouds  and  vivid  with  lightnings, 
whence  descended  the  guide  of  wander* 
ing  Israel,  with  light  divine  reflected 
on  his  brow ;  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration, where  native  Deity  gleamed 
firom  the  &ce  of  the  benign  Messiah  on 
adoring,  rapt  disciples ;  the  Mount  of 
Sorrow,  where  the  world's  grief  was 
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bone,  and  ^lUeh  oelesdal  grace  has 
made  the  Mount  of  Joy  to  '  nnmben 
wHhovt  number ;  '—the  Mount  of  Aa- 
oenaion,  where  last  stood  on  earth  In- 
carnate Mercy.  Look  up  I  look  up! 
See  how  the  angelic  guards  point  with 
amaranthine  wands  a&r,  where  glows, 
beyond  the  vale  of  tears,  the  Mountain 
of  Immortal  Life. 
Behold,  in  exalted  vision,  the  moun- 


tains of  Asia  and  of  tiM  islands  of  tha 
Sastem  seas,  of  Africa,  of  Europe,  of 
America ; — see  how  they  are  baptized 
with  fire,  one  after  another,  aa  the  sun 
rises,  to  spread  around  the  world  the 
light  of  its  daily  consecration.  How 
sadly  is  the  world's  morning  glory  soil- 
ed and  dimmed  by  thoughtless  man 
ere  comes  again  the  dark  and  siknt 
night! 


NATIONAL    FRIENDSHIPS. 


Not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
pcesent  war,  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
ooontiy  disooyered  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  British  Qoyemment,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  British  nation, 
wore  with  the  revolted  States.  The 
expectations  of  those  who  looked  to- 
ward England  for  at  least  a  hearty 
moral  support,  were  quickly  destroyed 
by  the  ill-concealed  spirit  of  exultation 
which  she  exhibited  on  more  than  one 
oocaaon.  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
asserted  that  the  great  body  of  our 
pec^le  expected  from  her  more  than  an 
impartial  obserrance  of  strict  neutrali- 
ty, it  nerert^leBs  occasioned  consider- 
able surprise  that  a  country,  called  so 
often  as  herself  to  the  task  of  surpress- 
ing  rebellions,  should  be  prejudiced 
against  ourselyes  when  sixnilarly  sit- 
uated. 

With  France,  however,  it  was  differ- 
ent. We  had  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  French  as  our  natural 
allies.  The  amicable  relations  which 
had  existed  between  us,  with  but  com- 
paratively little  interruption,  since  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  naturally  led 
us  to  look  to  them  for  a  d^;ree  of  sym- 
pathy not  to  be  expected  from  our  con- 
stant rivals  and  competitoTB  the  Eng- 
liah.  It  was  with  painfrd  surprise 
tiieretee  that  we  diortly  perceived 


that  the  French  Qovemment  was,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hostile  to  our  cause, 
and  the  one  to  be  regarded  with  tha 
most  suspicion  and  distrust 

Spain  also  took  advantage  of  our 
weakened  condition  to  display  a  spirit 
of  enmity  toward  us  no  less  decided 
than  that  observed  on  the  part  of  her 
more  powerfal  neighbors.  In  short,  of 
the  whole  great  fimuly  of  European 
nations  scarcely  one  expressed  a  friendly 
interest  for  us  in  our  perilous  position. 

It  is  not  surpzising,  then,  that,  sur- 
rounded as  we  were  by  traitors  at  home, 
we  manifested  an  almost  unmanly  re- 
gret on  finding  ourselves  deserted  by 
those  whom  we  were  wont  to  consider 
as  friends  abroad ;  and  when  we  now 
reflect  upon  the  bearing  of  those  na- 
tions toward  us,  the  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  whether  tl^ere  reaUy  exists  no 
such  thing  as  true  friendship  between 
nations.  It  is  a  moumM  questicm ;  and 
not  a  few,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case,  will  at  once  point  to 
frequent  dose  allianoeB,  to  more  than 
one  example  of  the  generous  behavior 
of  one  people  toward  another.  But 
our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that 
friendship  exists  between  nations  only 
so  far  as  it  is  warranted  by  interest, 
and  that  all  the  instances  refened  to 
as  proving  the  contrary,  have  been 
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owing  to  thepenonal  inflnenoe  of  high- 
minded  men,  who,  at  the  time,  went  in 
power;  and  even  in  such  cases  a  hix- 
sighted  policy  will  frequently  proye  to 
haye  been  the  ruling  motiye  which 
prompted  their  apparently  disinterested 
measures. 

And  here  we  pause  to  consider  whai 
considerations  of  interest  could  haye 
stirred  up  such  hostility  to  our  pro*- 
perity,  and  caused  such  gratification 
when  our  yery  existence  was  threat- 
ened. In  what  way  would  our  destruc- 
tion benefit  England  ?  The  adyantages 
which  she  deriyes  from  her  commercial 
intercourse  with  us  is  far  greater  than 
any  which  would  accrue  to  her  if  she 
'ruled  the  broken  fragments  of  our 
country  as  she  rules  the  oppressed 
proyincee  of  India  or  her  distant  pos- 
sessions in  Australia.  The  same  may 
be  substantially  said  with  regard  to 
France.  How  fur  from  compoisated 
would  she  be  for  the  loss  of  such  large 
consumers  of  her  staple  productions  as 
ourselyes  by  the  acquisition  of  porticms 
of  territory  here,  which  would  in  all 
likelihood  proye  as  unprofitable  as  her 
African  dominions  ? 

Spain,  too,  although  her  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  her  apparent  ill  will  to- 
ward us  may  be  a  little  darker  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  since 
she  doubtless  hopes  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  our  power  and  influence, 
she  may  be  able  to  regain  her  ascend- 
ency oyer  her  former  colonies,  can 
scarcely  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceiye 
that  but  little  attention  would  probably 
be  paid  to  her  claims  by  her  more  pow- 
erful ooacyutors  in  the  work  of  our  an- 
nihilation. 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  these 
nations  can  urge  eyen  self-interest  as  a 
pretext  for  their  treacherous  enmity 
to  us;  and  we  again  return  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
tinued unfriendliness  ? 

The  comparison  of  the  nation  to  the 
indiyidual  has  become  hackneyed,  but 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  alone  true  in  considerations  of 


policy  and  self-interest  Ourexpeiieooe 
has  tooght  us  that  it  holds  good  in  the 
£EUst  that  mero  feelings  of  sfateM  jeal- 
ousy and  enyy  can,  in  the  most  power- 
ful communities,  oyerride  the  dictates 
of  justice— nay,  eyoi  of  interest  itsell 

Again,  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  a  permanent  friendship  is  not  to 
be  expected  between  different  nation- 
alities, from  the  yery  nature  of  their 
structure.  A  nation  is  composed  of 
indiyiduals— of  indiyiduals  whose  pur- 
suits and  prindplee  are  widely  distinct 
The  parties  formed  from  these  difBsrent 
classes  are  often  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  their  ideas  of  policy 
and  goyemment  Moreoyer,  their  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  enter,  to 
an  important  extent,  into  the  counsels 
of  eyery  administration,  and,  as  suo- 
cessiye  parties  come  into  power,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  connections 
with  other  Goyemments  will  remain 
unchanged. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  course 
of  those  countries  whose  conduct  we 
haye  been  considering,  but  it  teaches 
us  that  we  should  neyer  place  rdianoe 
upon  the  long  continuance  of  the 
fidendship  of  any  nation. 

Thus,  it  has  already  been  stated,  that 
not  one  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  the  Great  Powers  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  friendship.  Russia  ^s  indeed  been 
generally  regarded  as  bearing  toward 
us  nothing  but  good  will;  yet  firiendly 
as  her  feelings  may  be,  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  feet  that  she  is  so  distant, 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  so  widely  separated,  that  she  can 
haye  no  possible  motiye  for  turning 
against  us;  while,  situated  as  she  is,  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  other  European 
Goyemments,  she  could  not  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  policy  of  conciliating  so 
powerfhl  a  nation  as  our  own. 

How  then  shall  we  proceed  in  order 
to  preeerye  ourselyes  from  difficulties 
in  which  the  interests,  jealousies,  or 
changing  policy  of  fordgn  countxies 
may  inyolye  us  ?    The  answer  has  been 
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Bitda  befiire— by  bong  orer  pi^ppand 
to  meet  pron^y  all  hoetile  demon- 
etntians.  Situated  as  we  are,  employ- 
ing onrreeourcee  to  quell  a  gigantic  in- 
eonection,  we  hare  no  strength  to 
waste  in  an  imnsoemof^  foreign  war. 
Bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
we  had  had  an  adequate  force  to  resist 
a  foreign  enemy  three  years  ago,  the 
eilsting  rebellion  would  nerer  haye 
assumed  its  present  proportions.  We, 
who  in  our  prerions  wars  had  made 
oorselyes  formidable,  intmsted  our  de- 
ftnoe  to  a  few  thousand  men,  distribut- 
ed throughout  our  broad  land,  and, 
whik  the  former  valor  of  our  sailors 
had  enabled  us  ta  boast  our  8uperi<»ity 
upon  the  sea,  we  exposed  ourselYes,  by 
our  reliance  upon  a  small  number 
of  old  men-of-war,  scattered  oVer  the 
worid,  to  the  sudden  loss  of  our  nayal 
rqratation.  Laige  standing  armaments 
are  wisely  discouraged  by  the  Consti- 
totion,  but  an  army  of  one  hundred 
tikousand  men,  an  immense  force  for 
some  Governments,  would  be  but  a 
small  one  for  our  own. 

We  owe  to  our  being  situated  apart 
from  other  nations,  our  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  the  military  burdens  which 
Suropean  ruleis  impose  upon  their  sub- 
jects; but  the  increase  of  neither  our 


land  or  naval  p^wer  has  been  propor- 
tioiial  to  ourown  extension,  or  to  those 
modem  inventions  and  discoveries  by 
which  large  forces  can  be  easily  and 
expeditiously  moved  from  point  to 
point  An  amy,  therefore,  which  less 
than  half  a  oentury  ago  would  have 
been  anq>le,  is  at  jaesent  fitr  fh>m  suffi- 
cient for  our  protection. 

We  must,  above  all,  recollect  that  as 
a  Government  can  expect  the  aflfoction 
and  support  of  the  people  only  when 
it  shows  that  it  possesses  the  elements 
necessary  to  maintain  itself  and  protect 
them,  so  it  can  look  for  the  friendship 
of  other  countries  only  when  it  causes 
to  be  seen  that  it  is  able  and  ready  to 
resist  any  encroachment  upon  its  rights. 

For  the  present  we  must  depend,  in 
a  measure,  for  an  abstinence  from  open 
demonstrations  against  us  on  tha  part 
of  the  nations  above  referred  to,  upon 
the  morsl  sense  of  the  worid,  which  has 
doubtless,  to  a  great  extent^  preserved 
us  thus  fur.  But  while  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  war, 
let  no  tame  submission  to  insult  or 
wrong  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  hereafter  let  it  be  our  policy, 
by  commanding  the  respect  and  fear 
of  foreign  nations,  to  assure  ourselves 
of  their  good  wilL 


NOBTH   AND  SOUTH. 


VOL.  V. — ^1* 


KoBTH  and  South  the  war  cries  come: 
Sounds  the  trumpet,  beats  the  drum. 

Hoiti  contending^  maishalled  foea 
Battle  while  the  red  blood  flows. 

Two  great  armies  whose  Ideal 
Bunts  into  the  earnest  BeaL 

Ideals  twain,  on  battle  hdght 
Flaming  into  radiant  light  t 

One,  is  Freedom  over  aU ; 
One,  is  Slavery's  tyrant  thrall : 
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T1ieB6  are  'written  on  the  plain 
Hid  the  BatUe'8  fiery  rain. 

These  the  Powers  that  must  contend 
To  the  dark  and  bitter  end. 

Look  npoQ  the  Nation's  dead  t 
Lo,  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed  I 

Dying  that  our  Country  may 
Enow  her  Resurrection  day  I 

What  shall  be  the  Traitor's  gain  f 
Endless  scorn,  undying  pain. 

Erer  o'er  the  giant  wrong 

Sings  the  Right  her  triumph  song. 

Yes,  as  sore  as  God  doth  reign 
Bight  IJie  masteiy  shall  obtain  I 

Oyer  all  these  beauteous  lands 
These  two  Brothers  clasp  their  hands. 

Tliese  two  Brothers  now  at  strife 
Hake  one  heart,  one  soul,  one  life ! 

This  at  last  will  be  their  song : 

*  One  forever,  fiw,  and  strong.' 

Northmen,  ye  have  not  in  hate 
Closed  the  heart's  fraternal  gate  1 

Te  haye  not  for  greed,  nor  gold, 
Forged  the  slaye-chains  manifold  1 

But  in  patience  ye  hare  wrought 
Out  your  Qodlike,  freebom  thought  I 

Ye  have  toiled  that  man  might  be 
Clothed  with  truth  and  liberty. 

Qod  hath  answered  firom  the  skies ; 
Bids  you  for  His  own  arise  I 

Now  the  work  is  at  your  door : 
Help  His  meek  and  suffering  poor  I 

There  are  hearts  uncomforted, 
Weeping  o'er  the  battle-dead. 

There  are  wounded  brave  ones  here : 
Bring  your  hearts  of  kindness  near  t 

Freedmen  shiver  at  your  gate- 
Let  them  not  forgotten  wait  1 

Bind  the  wounded  heart  that  bleeds ; 
Mould  your  tpeet^  into  deedi  ! 

This  is  what  all  true  hearts  say : 

*  Qlorious  is  our  work  to-day ! ' 
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DuAMTBOV ;  A  Book  of  Essajs  written  in 
the  Countrj.  Bj  Alkzansir  Smith,  Au- 
thor of  *  A  Life  Drama,*  ^  Oitj  Poems,*  etc 
Boston :  J.  E.  Tliton  k  Gompimj.  For 
ssle  bj  Walter  Low,  828  Broadway,  New 

.  York, 

Wk  hkT%  been  retj  imezpeotedlj  oharmed 
with  this  Tolume.  Inrerted  and  £uitast!cal 
as  he  may  be  in  his  poems^  Mr.  Smith's  es- 
says are  fresh,  nalaral,  racy,  and  geniaL 
They  are  models  in  their  way,  and  we  widi 
our  oontribators  would  study  them  as  such. 
Each  essay  is  complete  hi  itself;  every  sen- 
tence fun  of  interest ;  there  is  no  straining 
for  eflCbot,  no  writing  to  astonish  a  blasi  au- 
dience, no  show  of  unwonted  erudition ;  but 
the  light  of  a  poet's  soul,  the  sunshine  of  a 
calm  and  loving  heart,  are  streaming  and 
brooding  orer  all  these  gentle  pages.  Knowl- 
edge is  indeed  within  them,  but  it  has  ripened 
into  wisdom ;  culture  has  matured  into  wine 
with  the  summer  in  its  glow — ^yet,  notwith- 
standing its  many  excellences,  the  book  is 
so  quiet,  true,  and  natural,  we  know  not 
what  fuTor  it  may  find  among  us.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  hi  *  A  Shelf  in  My  Book- 
ease*  our  own  Hawthdme  had  a  conspicuous 
pkoe.  'Twice-Told  Tales*  is  an  especial 
&Torite  with  Mr.  Smith,  as  it  indeed  is  with 
most  imaginatiTe  people.  His  analysis  of 
Eawthonie  is  yery  fine,  and  it  is  like  meeting 
with  an  old  friend  in  a  foreign  land  to  come 
aoroas  the  name  so  dear  to  ourselres  in  these 
pages  from  across  the  sea.  Equally  pleasant 
to  OS  is  the  CSiapter  on  Vagabonds.  *A 
feQow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,*  and, 
Mnfessing  ourselTes  to  be  one  of  this  genus, 
we  dwell  with  ddight  on  our  author's  genial 
description  of  their  naive  pleasures  and  inno- 
cent eccentricities.  Mr.  Smith  says:  *The 
tnie  Tagabond  is  to  be  met  with  among  ac- 
tom,  po^  painters.  These  may  grow  in 
any  way  their  nature  dictates.  They  are  not 
raqoired  to  conform  to  any  traditional  pat- 


tern. A  little  more  air  and  light  should  be 
let  in  upon  life.  I  should  think  the  world 
lyid  stood  long  enough  under  the  drill  of 
Adjutant  Fashion.  It  is  hard  work;  the 
posture  is  wearisome,  and  Fashion  is  an  awful 
martmet  and  has  a  quick  eye,  and  comes 
down  mercUessly  on  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  cannot  square  his  toes  to  the  approved 
pattern,  or  who  appears  upon  parade  with  a 
dam  in  his  coat  or  with  a  shoulder  belt  in- 
sufficiently pipe-clayed.  It  is  killing  work. 
Suppose  we  try  *  standing  at  ease  *  for  a  little  ? ' 

Scenes  Aia>  Thoughts  in  Europe.  By 
Georoe  H.  Galyert,  Author  of  'The 
Gentleman.*  Boston :  Little,  Brown  k 
Company.  A  new  editicm  of  a  work  first 
published  in  1846. 

Mr.  Galtert  is  a  writer  of  considerable 
vigor,  but  we  think  these  'Scenes  and 
Thoughts*  seriously  hijured  by  the  hatred 
of  GathoUcity  which  breathes  everywhere 
through  them.  We  miss  in  them  the  laige, 
liberal,  and  loving  spirit  which  characterized 
'  The  Gentleman.*  Gharity  is  the  soul  of  wis- 
dom, and  we  can  nerer  rightly  appreciate  that 
which  we  hate.  Mr.  Galvert  totolly  ignores 
all  the  good  and  humanizing  effects  of  the 
Gatholic  Ghuosh,  and  sees  only  the  faults  and 
follies  of  those  who  minister  at  her  altars. 
Not  the  least  cheering  example  of  the  prog- 
ress we  are  daily  making,  is  the  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  in  our  late  books  of 
travels.  We  have  ceased  to  denomiee  in 
learning  to  describe  aright,  and  feel  the  pul- 
sations of  a  kindred  heart,  though  it  beat 
under  the  scarlet  robe  of  the  cardhud,  the 
dalmatic  of  the  priest,  or  the  coarse  seige  of 
the  friar.  '  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,*  sajs 
our  God.  If  wo  can  deem  from  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation  a  man  has  so  done,  we  have  ceased 
inquiring  into  the  dogmas  of  his  creed.  It 
is  the  heart  and  not  the  intellect  which  is  re- 
quired.   '  Little  children,  love  one  another,* 
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k  the  true  law  of  lifo,  progren,  and  human 
happineHL 

SOUHDWOB  FBOM  TEC  ATLAIITia     B J  OUTSa 

WiNDKLL  Holmes.  Boston  :  Ticknor  k 
Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 
New  York. 

JU  tho  title  indicates,  the  esnijB  oontained 
in  tills  vdume  are  already  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  AUaniie, 

Wherever  Dr.  Hohnes  sounds,  he  is  sure 
to  light  upon  pearls  and  golden  sands,  and 
scatter  them  about  with  a  profusion  so  reck- 
less that  we  feel  oonyinced  the  supply  is  not 
to  be  exhausted.  Scientist  and  poet,  analyst 
and  creator,  foil  of  keen  satire,  genial  humor, 
and  tender  pathos,  who  may  compete  with 
him  in  varied  gifts,  or  rival  the  charm  of  In- 
tellectual grace  which  he  brea&es  at  will  into 
all  he  writes! 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are :  *  Bread 
and  the  Newspaper,*  *My  Hunt  After  the 
Oq>tahi,*  *The  Stereoscope  and  the  Stereo- 
graph,* 'Sun  Fainting  and  Sun  Sculpture,' 
*Doings  of  the  Sunbeam,'  *The  Human 
Wheel,  its  Spokes  and  Felloes,'  *  A  Visit  to 
the  Autocrat's  Landlady,'  'A  Visit  to  the 
Asylum  for  Aged  and  Decayed  Punsters,' 
*The  Great  Instrument,'  'The  InevitaUe 
Trial' 

Hum  FOB  THx  Nuisiet;  or,  The  Young 
Mother's  Guide.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hopkdi- 
SON.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1868.    For  sale  by  Blakeman  k  Mason. 

A  VALUABLE  sud  Instructive  little  book, 
eminently  calculated  to  spare  the  rising 
generation  many  a  pang  in  body  and  mind, 
and  the  youthful  mother  many  a  heartache. 

LlVB    AMD    LbTTEBS    Off    JOHJI    WlKTBBOP, 

Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Con^ 
pany,  at  their  Emigration  to  New  England, 
1680.  By  Robert  C.WiNTHitop.  Boston: 
Tloknor  k  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Tbis  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historidd  Society,  who  have  honored 
the  author  with  their  presidency  for  eight 
years  past  It  is  rather  an  autobiography 
than  a  biography,  and  an  autobiography  of 
the  most  trustworthy  kind, '  written  acciden- 
tally and  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  in  familiar 
letters  or  private  Journals,  or  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  official  service.'  Such  a  Life  is  the 
volume  befbre  us.    The  most  skilfbl  use  has 


been  made  of  his  material  by  our  anyiar. 
John  Wintiirop  the  elder,  th»>u§^  oonteoi- 
poraneous  records,  in  the  ftmHiar  langusge 
of  private  corresp^denoe  and  diary,  tdls  us 
the  story  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  career 
in  his  own  words.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  Urn: 
.  .  .  'This  third  Adam  Winthrop  was  the 
father  of  that  renowned  John  Winthrop,  who 
was  the  &ther  of  New  England,  and  the 
founder  of  a  colony,  which,  upon  many  ao- 
counts,  like  him  that  founded  it,  may  chal- 
lenge the  first  place  among  the  English  ivo- 
ries of  America.' 

The  volume  also  offers  us  in  great  detail  a 
picture  not  only  of  the  outward  l¥e,  but  of 
the  faunost  thou|^^  motivee,  and  principles 
of  the  American  Puritans.  Valuable  to  the 
antiquarian,  it  will  also  inteiesti  in  its  oahe 
pictiues  of  home  life,  the  general  reader. 

The  brave  and  brillknt  Theodore  Wior 
throp,  who  gave  up  his  young  life  to  his 
country  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  has  ren- 
dered this  name  dear  to  all  k>yal  AmerifanB 

Bound  the  Block.  An  American  Novel 
With  lUustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton k  Co.,  448  and  446  Broadway. 

A  NOVEL  of  American  life,  hicident,  and 
character.  The  style  is  easy,  the  tale  inter- 
esting, the  moral  healthfbL  There  is  oon- 
dderable  humor  in  the  delineation  of  diarao- 
ter.  The  people  drawn  are  such  as  we  have 
all  known,  sketched  without  exaggeratkm, 
and  actuated  by  constantly  occurring  motives. 
The  book  is  anonymous,  but  we  believe  the 
author  will  yet  be  known  to  fame.  Tiffies 
and  Patching  are  true  to  life,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  *  Pannyrarmer '  worthy  of  Dickens. 

The  Life  ot  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Behan« 
Membre  de  rinstitut  Translated  from 
the  original  French  by  Charies  Edwin 
WQbour,  translator  of  «Les  UMrMmJ 
New  Yoric :  Carlton,  publisher,  418  BrMd- 
way. 

A  BOOK  which  has  sttafaied  a  snddem  and 
wide  droulation,  if  not  a  lasting  popuhnity, 
in  France.  We  look  upon  U  as  a  rcmtmm 
based  upon  the  Sacred  History  of  the  Gospehb 
It  is  artistically  constructed,  and  written  wMh 
considerable  genius.  *  It  is  dramatic,  b^;iii* 
nhig  with  a  pastoral  and  ending  with  tbs 
direst  of  human  tragedies.*  M.  Benan  w« 
suppose  to  be  a  PantheisL  He  says:  *  As  to 
myself,  I  thhik  that  there  Is  not  fai  tiie  m^ 
verse  an  intelBgeiioe  superior  to  that  of  nwiL* 
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Tbii  rkKw  of  mum  )mM  hin  to  diaourd 
MpiniaUK^aa,  and  wiHe  of  Ckiiik  aa  iim- 
pfy  man.  He  beUorea  as  fldta  hia  Byttem^ 
aodreAiaea  taalimoay -witfaoat  coiktoacfinding 
to  iflH  ua  irti J  H  ia  BOi  equally  aa  ralid  aa 
Heaaya:  *Tlie  Ugbeat  cob* 
of  God  that  ever  exiated  In  tbe 
beaom  of  himiaiihy ,  iraa  thai  of  Jeeoa.*  He 
ia  the  'unhretaal  ideal*-4uid  yet  we  tUok 
be  atriToa  to  make  of  thia  'oniTenMa  ideal' 
aninHIKMtor!  CSiriat tella ua of vaiioiia facia 
with  regard  to  himaelf :  of  hia  diTine  Son- 
hood  and  mSsBioii— 4f  theae  thlnga  are  not 
ti«e,  then  waa  he  either  weakly  aelf-deoeiyed 
or  a  wilAd  deceiver.  He  aefca  up  a  claim  to 
te  wockiBg  of  mindea,  and  aaanmea  the 
pati  of  the  Meniah  of  the  propheta  ThIa 
wast  of  tralh  M*  Benan  amootha  over  by 
aajiag:  '  Sincerity  with  oneaelf  had  not  moeh 
aaeashig  with  OiieBtela ;  they  are  little  habita* 
ated  to  the  deiieate  diatinctioDa  of  ihe  cM- 
«dipiritr  The  reanrreotion  of  Lasaroa,  aa 
be  rapreacDta  it,  waa  a  piona  frmad  managed 
hy  the  apoaOea^  agreed  to  by  the  Maater, 
'  becavae  he  knew  not  how  to  conquer  the 
greedineai  of  the  crowd  and  of  hia  own  dia- 
ciplea  ior  the  marvelloua.*     Doea  not  the 


Mere  fact  of  anch  am  aaqidaeQWioa  eigne  the 
hiH)08tor?  CMat  ae^a  death  to  deliver 
hhnaelf  from  hia  ftarfU  embarraaanenta ! 
Did  he  really riae  from  tbe  dead?  M.Ben«n 
tella  na,  with  a  aicUy  aeotimentaliam  wordiy 
of  Ifichelet:  *The  powerfbl  imagination  of 
Mary  of  Magdbda  played  in  that  afhir  a  capi- 
tal part  Divine  power  of  love !  Sacred 
momenta,  wb^i  the  paarfon  of  a  viaionary 
givea  to  the  world  a  reaoaoitated  God.*  If 
thia  be  indeed  the  life  of  Jeana,  weO  may 
we  exdaim  with  the  apoaUe :  'If  hi  thia 
Hfe  only  we  have  hope  in  Ohriat,  we  are,  of 
all  mm,  the  meat  miieraUe.*  And  ia  thia 
all  that  the  moat  advanced  naturalkm  can 
do?  All  that  human  genhia  and  erudition 
can  offer  uaf  All  that  arCiakie  grace  and 
tendeniesacanwinfeirua?  CXouda  and  dazk- 
neaa  riae  before  ua  aa  we  read,  the  mother 
of  oor  Lord  looea  her  aanctity,  Jeeoabeeemea 
an  impoakor,  the  apoatlea  deeeivera,  human  tea- 
timonyia  forever  diahonored.  Apallihrooda 
the  hifinite  blue  of  the  aky,  and  our  beloved 
dead  aeem  feafeering  in  eternal  corruption ! 

We  muat  confeas  we  prefer  the  bold  and 
defiant  acepticiam  of  Voltaire,  to  the  Judaa 
UaaofM.  Senan. 


BDITOB'S  TABLE. 


ABT  ITBM& 

Amom  our  ezdiangea  ia  a  little  periodical 
entitled  ^Uu  Nem  Path,  publidied  by  the 
Sodety  for  the  Advancement  of  Truth  in 
Art.*  The  manbeta  of  thia  Society  are  other- 
wiae  known  aa  *  Pre-Raphaelitea,'  hi  other 
worda,  aa  aedcera  of  the  Ancient  Path,  trod- 
den before  certain  mannerisma  had  corrupted 
tfM  minda  of  many  paintera  and  moat  tec^- 
cal  conndawnriL  Their  aima  and  prineiplea 
aid,  ao  fer  aa  they  go,  pure  and  lofty.  Troth 
in  Art  ia  a  noble  thing.  But  can  theae  geaat^ 
tlemen  find  none  outalde  of  their  own  aodety  f 
The  fttoe  of  nature-  ia  very  dear  to  ua,  and 
daring  long  yeara  have  we  closely  obeerved 
Ha  fonoi^  ita  changing  huea  and  ezpreanona. 
Wo  do  like  whm  we  look  at  a  picture  to 


know  whether  the  treaa  be  oakB»  elau»  or 
pinea;  whether  the rodca  be granitio,  volcan- 
ic, or  Btratified;  whether  the  foliage  be  of 
apitng,  midaummer,  or  autumn ;  even  wbeth' 
er  the  foreground  herbage  be  of  graoooa  or 
broad4eaved  weeda ;  but  ia  there  no  danger 
that  minuti»  may  abaorb  too  much  attention, 
that  the  laiger  parte  may  be  lost  bi  the  leaser, 
that  while  each  weed  teDa  ita  own  atory,  the 
distant  mountaina,  the  atmo^here,  the  whole 
picture,  bi  abort,  may  fail  to  tefl  ua  theira  m 
any  intereating  or  even  intelligible  manner? 
In  excesa  of  aurfece  detaila,  may  we  not  loae 
bofly,  roundneaa;  and,  hk  matrhing  ezaol 
color  rather  than  the  effect  of  oolor  through 
the  tremuloua  ether,  may  not  the  anbtile  mya- 
teriea  of  distance,  of  aotelly  difltaaed  and  all- 
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Mflbriiig  Vi^  eMupe  tbe  pttnlert  It  k 
potiible  to  poMeiB  the  body  and  fka  to  grasp 
tbe  life.  Giye  «8  not  blotobj  nondescriptt 
for  natural  otjects,  fling  to  tiie  winds  all 
narrow,  achool-made,  oonrentiooal  ideaa,  bat, 
in  giving  na  the  real,  giro  us  the  ideal  also ; 
otherwise  we  freeie,  miasing  the  spirit  iHiidi 
ihonid  warm  and  shfaie  through  the  letter. 

We  fear  lest  in  his  md  for  truth,  many  a 
Pk^Raphaelite  may  be  led  to  overlook  beau- 
ijy.  To  a  finite  mind  the  two  words  are  by 
no  means  synonymoos*  Tliere  can  be  no 
tmI  beauty  without  truth,  but  many  truths 
are  not  beautiful,  and  beauty,  no  less  than 
truth,  is  an  imp<^tant  ingredient  in  that  com- 
plex resultant,  Art 

We  quote  from  one  of  the  articles  of 
organization  of  the  abore-named  Society: 
'The  riglrt  course  for  young  artists  is  faith- 
ftd  and  loving  representations  of  Nature, 
selecting  nothing  and  r^ecting  nothing,  seek« 
ing  only  to  express  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  fact*  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
best  way  to  stultify  the  mind  and  conception 
of  a  youthfrd  student,  in  any  branch  of  art, 
is  to  keep  before  him  commonplace  models 
Indeed,  what  student  gifted  with  genius,  or 
even  with  any  high  degree  of  talent,  will  not 
(if  unrestrained)  himself  select  as  studies,  not 
any  mere  chronicle  of  desired  facts,  but  the 
most  significant  forms  (suited  to  his  profi- 
ciency) in  whidi  he  can  find  those  facts  em- 
bodied? 

The  article  quoted  must  be  based  upon 
the  belief  that  there  are  no  commonplace, 
ugly  objects  in  nature.  If  we  sit  down  and 
reason  over,  or  use  our  microscopes  upon 
any  work  of  the  Almighty,  we  can  find  wis- 
dom and  beauty  therein,  but  that  does  not 
aher  the  fact  that  beauty  and  significanoe  are 
distributed  in  degrees  of  more  and  less. 
*Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,'  and  the 
genuine  artist  has  no  hours  to  waste  over  the 
lees  significant  and  duumcteristic.  Besides, 
each  student  deserving  the  name,  has  Ills 
own  individuality,  and  will  naturally  select, 
and  the  more  lovingly  paint,  objects  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  especial  bent  of  mind.  Not 
that  we  would  hare  him  become  one-sided, 
and  n^ect  the  study  of  matters  that  might 
some  day  be  oselU ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
tilings  else,  he  must  temper  feeling  with 
Judgment,  and  make  the  mechanical  execu- 
tkm  the  shnple,  fkithful  handmaiden  to  truly 
imaginative  conception. 


In  the  moral  worid  we  may  cheeifUly  ac- 
eapl  phyrioal  deformity  for  the  sake  of  isiiit 
elevated  principle  tfaerswith  developed;  bvt 
hi  the  realm  oi  art,  man*s  only  sphere  of 
creation,  we  want  thelMst  the  artist  can  gif« 
us,  the  greatest  trutii  witii  the  \Agamk  bea«- 
ty.  We  are  not  wiUbig  to  take  tbe  troth 
without  the  beauty.  If  we  are  to  bo  told 
that  sunMght  tqyping  tbe  edges  of  trees  pro- 
duces oertain  effocts  upon  those  edges  and 
the  shadowed  foliage  beland,  let  the  fiMt  be 
worthily  represented,  and  not  so  prosily  sot 
forth  that  the  picture  shall  be  to  us  simply  a 
matter  of  curiodty.  That  those  trees  did 
actually  stand  and  grow  thus,  is  small  com- 
fort, for  the  artist  might  snrdy  have  found 
other  and  more  interesting  forms  telling  tbe 
same  tale.  If  li^  fidUng  through  loose 
fUiage  does  indeed  make  upon  the  garments 
of  a  hui  lying  beneath  q>ots  at  a  lltde  dis- 
tance wonderfoDy  like  mildew,  then  rather 
let  the  boy  sit  for  us  under  a  tree  of  denser 
foliage,  where  a  pathetic  subject  will  not 
risk  an  unintentionally  comic  treatment  If 
a  stone-breaker's  &ce  corrupts  in  purple 
spots  at  a  certain  period  after  death,  we 
would  prefer  him  painted  before  corruption, 
and  coDsequcntiy  hideousness,  had  begun. 
If  women  will  wear  gowns  ugly  in  color  and 
form,  and  will  sit  or  stand  in  graceless  pen- 
tions,  we  can  readily  avoid  such  sulgects,  and 
bestow  our  carefU  finish  upon  more  worthy 
modelsL 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  well 
know  that  the  humorous,  the  grotesque,  the 
sublime  may  use  ugliness  to  serve  their  own 
legitimate  purposes,  but  then  that  ugliness 
must  be  humorous,  grotesque,  or  sui>lime, 
and  not  flat,  prosy,  or  revolting.  A  blemish 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  ugliness.  A 
leaf  nibbled  by  insects  and  oonsequentiy  die- 
colored,  a  lad  with  ragged  Jacket  and  soiled 
trowsers,  a  peasant  girl  with  bent  hat  and 
tattered  gown,  are  often  more  plctnres<|ue 
objects  than  the  perfect  leaf  or  the  well-at- 
tired child. 

Speaking  of  a  certain  artist,  TheKtwPaih 
says:  'He  follows  nature  as  long  as  she  Es 
graceful  and  does  not  ofihnd  his  eye,  but 
once  let  her  make  what  strikes  him  as  a  di8>> 
cord,  and  whidi  is  a  discord,  of  coume,  for 
she,  the  great  poet,  makes  no  music  wfthout 
dtecords— and,  straightway,  Mr.  —  takes 
out  the  offending  note,  smooths  it  down,  and 
thinks  he  has  bettered  nature^  work.*    Now, 
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inmiMiothere  Areiio4ii00rd«;  lotoonMa 
diaoord  k  admitted,  the  somids  oeue  to  be 
mwio; — Ihere  are  dimontuMU^  peculiar  and 
oniwial  combinetiona  of  air  Tibratioiis,  but 
these  are  nerer  long  dwelt  on,  and  must  al- 
ways be  resolved  into  the  full  and  satisfac- 
•tory  harmony,  of  which  the  beauty  is  en- 
hanoed  by  the  momentary  lapse  into  strange- 
nesB.  Dissonanoe  is  nerer  the  prevailing 
idea,  and  above  all,  never  the  final,  dosing 
one;  it  must  always  bear  a  certain  relaticm 
to  the  key  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  musi- 
oal  composition  must  be  ended  by  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfactoiy  diord,  or  suggestion  of 
a  diord,  found  In  that  key. 

The  minority  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
are  willing  to  admit  that  ^there  is  but  one 
Tomer,  and  Raskin  is  his  prophet.'  Let  us 
then  hear  oim  of  ^  views  whidi  the  elo- 
quent orade  has  advanced  In  connection 
with  this  subject  After  advising  the  non- 
ioMglnative  painter  to  remain  hi  the  region 
of  the  purdy  topogn4>hical  or  historical  hind- 
•e^>e,  he  continueB:  *But,  beyond  this,  let 
him  note  that  though  historical  topography 
forbids  alteration  (did  Turner  heed  this  pre- 
cept?), it  neither  forbids  sentiment  nor 
dioioe.  So  far  from  doing  this,  the  proper 
choioe  of  subject  is  an  absolute  duty  to  the 
topographical  painter:  be  should  ftrst  take 
eare  that  it  is  a  subject  intensdy  pleasing  to 
himself,  dee  he  wiU  never  pamt  it  well ;  and 
then  also,  that  it  shall  be  one  in  some  sort 
pleasurable  to  the  general  public,  else  it  is 
not  worth  painting  at  all ;  and  lastly,  take 
eare  that  it  be  instructive,  as  well  as  pleasur- 
able to  the  public,  else  it  is  not  wortii  paint- 
iag  with  care.  I  should  particularly  insist  at 
present  on  this  oarefol  choioe  of  aolyect,  be- 
eaose  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  taken  as  a  bodj, 
have  been  culpably  negligent  hi  this  reqseot, 
not  in  humble  honor  of  Nature,  but  in  mor- 
bid indulgence  of  thdr  own  impressions. 
Hiey  happen  to  find  their  fandes  eaaght  by 
a  bit  of  an  oak  hedge,  or  the  weeds  at  the 
sides  of  a  duck  pond,  because,  perhaps,  they 
rendnd  them  of  a  stanza  of  Tennyson ;  and 
forthwith  they  sit  down  to  sacrifice  the  most 
consummate  ddU,  two  or  three  months  of 
the  beat  summer  time  avidlable  for  outdoor 
work*(equivalent  to  some  seventieth  or  six- 
tiedi  of  all  thdr  lives),  and  nearly  all  thdr 
credit  with  the  publie,  to  this  duck-pond  de- 
lineation. Now  it  is  hideed  quite  right  that 
they  ahoukl  see  much,  to  be  loved  in  the 


badge,  nor  less  m  the  ditch;  but  it  is  utteiiy 
and  mezoosably  wrong  that  they  should  ne-: 
gleet  the  nobler  scenery,  which  is  full  of 
miyestio  interest,  or  endianted  by  historical, 
association;  so  that,  as  thbgs  go  at  present,- 
we  have  all  the  commondty,  that  may  be 
seen  whenever  we  choose,  painted  properly ; 
but  all  of  lovdy  and  wonderfbl,  whidi  wa 
cannot  see  but  at  rare  intervals,  painted 
vildy :  the  castles  of  the  Rhbe  and  Rh<nie 
made  vignettes  of  for  the  annuals;  and  the* 
nettles  and  mushrooms,  which  were  prepared 
by  nature  eminently  for  nettle  porridge  and. 
fish  sauce,  immortali^  by  art  as  reverently, 
as  if  we  were  Elgyptians,  and  they  deities.' 

Want  of  space  fbffbUs  fitfther  extracts,' but 
we  recommend  the  entire  chapter:  Of  Tur- 
nerian  Topography,  Modem  Pahiters,  vol. 
iv.,  to  the  peruad  of  our  readers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  national  mlMl  be- 
ginning to  eflfervesoe  on  art  sobjeots.  The 
most  oppodte  views,  the  new  and  the  old, 
the  obnventiond  and  the  truly  amaginattve, 
the  severely  real  and  the  more  latitudhiariaa, 
the  earnest  and  the  flippant,  the  pedantic  and 
the  broad,  far  reaching— -will  oontintte  to 
dash  for  a  season,  while  a  school  of  Ameri* 
can  Landscape  is,  we  think,  destined  to  rise 
steadily  through  the  ehaetic  dements,  and 
to  reach  a  hdght  of  ezodlenoe  to  which  the 
consdentioua  efforts  of  all  advocates  of  the 
highest  Tmth  in  Art  will  have  greatly  con- 
tributed. I 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cropsey  for  a 
pleasant  opportunity  to  visit  his  studio  (No. 
625  BroadwayX  and  see  such  pictures  and 
sketches  as  he  now  has  by  him,  the  reaults  of 
a  long  residemoe  abroad  and  of  his  summer 
work  among  the  hiUs  of  Sussex,  N.  J.  A 
view  of  Korfe  Oastle,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
is  a  highly-finished  and  evidently  accurate 
representation  of  that  interestiDg  spot.  We 
are  presumed  to  be  standing  amid  the  ferns, 
flowers,  and  vines  of  the  for^^round,  and 
looking  off  toward  the  castle-crowned  hill, 
the  village  at  its  foot,  and  the  fitf-away 
downa,  with  a  silver  stream  winding  into  the 
distance.  A  rainbow  quivers  among  the  ret 
treating  douds  to  the  ri|^  and  from  the  lef* 
comea  the  last  brilliant  l%ht  of  day,  gilding 
the  greenery  of  the  hills,  and  throwmg  out 
the  deepened  hues  of  the  long  shadows. 
There  are  also  pleasant  views  of  other  Sng> 
lish  scenery,  of  Italian  landscape,  and  o( 
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jUneckan  lakes  and  ataenia.  Mr.  Cropaey 
has  a  high  rq>iitatlon  both  at  home  and 
aliroad,  and  we  are  fg^  to  lean  that  for  the 
pteaent,  at  leaat,  be  intends  to  purmie  hia  art 
labofB  within  the  limita  of  his  natire  land. 

BnTB0Tiii*8  FuMBUO.'-Thia  noUe  opera 
baa  lately  been  given  na  bj  Mr.  Anachfitz»  with 
the  beat  nae  of  anoh  means  as  were  at  hia 
disposaL  The  ovchcstral,  choral,  and  oon* 
oerted  focal  portions  are  grand  and  beautifiil, 
highly duuraoteristic and effiMtiTe.  Thestory 
is  simple,  pnre,  and  deeply  pathetia  The 
prison  scene  alTords  scope  for  the  finest  his- 
Crionio  afailitiea.  In  the  aoloa,  howerer  (with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Fizarro,  where  drar 
matio  power  aatisfies),  we  miss  the  lyric  genius 
of  the  Italians^  their  long-phrased,  passionate, 
and  neyer-to-be-fbi^gotten  melodies,  contdn- 
ing  the  element  of  beauty  per  99  mo  ridily 
developed.  Gannot  the  whole  world  produce 
one  man,  who,  with  all  the  expanded  musical 
knowledge  of  the  preaenjt  day,  can  unite  for 
us  Italian  gift  of  melody  and  German  power 
of  orchestral  and  choral  effect,  whose  endow- 
BBents  shall  be  both  lyric  and  dramatic,  and 
whose  taste  afaall  be  pure,  refined,  and  en- 
nobling? Should  we  recognise  sudi  a  genius 
were  he  actually  to  stand  in  our  midst,  or 
w^uld  both  schools  reelect  Um  becanae  he 
chanced  to  possess  the  best  quaUtiea  of  either  ? 

L.  D.  P. 


98lUb0of%ff:Rr. 

THE  BB0TBXR*8  BUBIAL 
BT  nism.i.A  MfVAaujOL 

Hear  me,  stranger,  hear  me  teH 
How  my  gallant  brother  ML 


We  were  ruahlog  on  the  fits^ 
When  a  boUet  laid  him  low. 

At  my  yery  side  he  fcll~ 
He  whom  I  did  love  so  weU. 

On  we  rushed— I  coold  not  stay- 
There  I  left  him  where  he  lay. 

Then  when  fled  the  rebel  rout, 
I  came  bock  and  searched  him  out 

Woonded,  bleedteg,  soflMng,  dyings 
Midst  a  heap  of  dead  men  lying, 

Friend  and  foe  abore  each  other- 
There  I  found  my  mangled  brother. 

BUnd  with  tears,  I  lifted  him: 
But  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  dim. 

*  Brother,  when  Fm  dead/  aaid  he, 
'  Find  aome  box  to  coffin  me.' 

For  he  could  not  bear  to  rest 
With  the  cold  earth  on  his  breast 

All  around  the  camp  I  sought ; 
Box  for  coffin  found  I  not 

Still  I  searched  and  hunted  ronnd— 
Three  waate  cracker-boxea  fonnd ; 

NaOed  them  fast  to  one  another,— 
Lidd  therein  my  precious  brother  1 

Then  a  grave  for  him  I  made, 
Handa  and  bayonet  all  my  apade. 

Long  I  worked,  yet  'twas  not  deep  ? 
There  I  laid  him  down  to  aleep. 

There  I  laid  my  gallant  brother : 
Berth  contains  not  such  another  I 

little  more  than  boya  were  we^ 
I  aixteen,  and  nineteen  he. 

Per  hia  count's  sake  be  died, 
And  te  her  rd  lie  beside. 
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It  ifl  generally  belieycd,  eyen  when 
the  American  rebeUion  should  be  sup- 
pressed, that  there  would  be  a  great 
loss  of  wealth  and  resources  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  an  economi- 
cal question  the  great  truth  is  not  dis- 
puted by  me,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
wars  by  a  waste  of  property,  by  large 
expenditures,  and  by  the  withdrawal 
of  so  much  labor  from  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  impair  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  influence  of  such 
considerations  in  the  United  States  is 
not  denied ;  but  there  are  in  the  cause 
of  this  contest,  as  well  as  in  its  eiSects 
and  consequences,  results  which  will 
more  than  compensate  for  such  losses. 
Slayery  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  rebel- 
Hoo,  and  the  result  will  be  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union,  with  slayery 
eyerywhere  extinguished.  On  this  as- 
sumption, the  question  is,  whether  the 
substitution  of  free  for  slaye  labor 
throughout  eyery  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union  wiU  not,  as  a  question  of 
augmented  wealth  and  inyigorated  in- 
dustry, £Etr  more  than  compensate  for 
the  losses  incurred  in  the  contest.  Rear 
•cming  inductiyely,  it  might  well  be 
yoL.  y. — 17  I 


supposed  that  the  willing  labor  of  edu- 
cated and  energetic  freemen  would  be 
fy^r  more  productiye  than  the  forced 
labor  of  ignorant,  unwilling,  and  uned- 
ucated slayee.  In  the  realm  of  science, 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  labor, 
knowledge  is  power,  education  is 
wealth  and  progress ;  and  that  this  is 
applicable  to  the  masses  who  compose 
a  community,  and  especially  to  the 
working  classes,  is  demonstrated  by 
our  American  ofSdal  Census.  In  proof 
oik  this  position,  I  will  proceed  by  a 
reference  to  the  official  tables  of  our 
Census  of  1860,  to  show  not  only  in 
X>articular  Slaye  States,  as  compared 
with  other  Free  States,  whether  old  or 
new.  Eastern  or  Western,  or  making 
the  comparison  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  Slaye  with  the  Free  States,  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  latter  per  capita  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Slaye 
States.  I  begin  with  Maryland  as  com- 
pared with  Massachusetts,  because 
Maryland)  in  proportion  to  her  area, 
has  greater  natural  adyantages  than  any 
one  of  the  Slaye  or  Free  States ;  and 
if  the  comparison  with  the  Free  States 
is  most  un&yorable  to  her,  it  will  be 
more  so  as  to  any  other  Southern  State ; 
as  the  Census  shows  that,  ttom  1790 
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to  1860,  as  well  as  horn  1850  to  1800, 
Maryland  increased  in  population  per 
square  mile  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  slayeholding  State. 

We  must  consider  the  area,  soil,  cli- 
mate, mines,  hydraulic  power,  location, 
shore  line,  bays,  sounds,  and  riyers,  and 
such  other  causes  as  affect  the  adyance 
of  wealth  and  population. 

The  relatiye  progress  of  Maryland 
has  been  slow  indeed.  The  population 
of  the  Union,  by  the  Census  of  1790, 
was  8,929,827,  of  which  Maryland,  con- 
taining then  819,728,  constituted  a 
twelfth  part  (12.29).  In  1860,  the 
Union  numbered  81,445,080,  and  Mary- 
land 687,084,  constituting  a  forty-fifth 
part  (45.76).  In  1790,  the  Free  States 
numbered  1,968,455,  Maryland's  popu- 
lation then  being  eqaal  to  one  sixth 
(6.12)  ;  but,  in  1860,  the  population  of 
the  Free  States  was  18,920,078,  Mary- 
land's number  then  being  equal  to  one 
twenty-seventh  part  (27.52).  But,  if 
Maryland  had  increased  as  rapidly  from 
1790  to  1860  as  the  whole  Union,  her 
proportion,  one  twelfth  part,  would  haye 
made  her  numbers  in  1860,  2,620,815 ; 
and  if  her  proportional  increase  had 
equalled  that  of  the  Free  States,  her 
ratio,  one  sixth,  would  haye  made  her 
population  in  1860,  8,158,892. 

I  take  the  areas  from  the  report  (No- 
vember 29, 1860)  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  (General  Land  Office,  where  they 
are  for  the  first  time  accurately  given, 
'excluding  the  water  surface.'  The 
population  is  taken  from  the  Census 
Tables.  I  compu^  first  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  because  they  are  mari- 
time and  old  States,  and  both  in  1790 
had  nearly  the  same  population,  but,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  with  vastly 
superior  natural  advantages  in  &yor 
of  Maryland. 

Area  of  Maryland,  11,124  squu^ 
miles ;  shore  lines,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  508  miles, 
islands  298,  rivers  to  head  of  tide  water 
585 ;  total,  1,886  miles. 

Area  of  Massachusetts,  7,800  square 


miles ;  shore  lines,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  485  miles, 
islands  259,  riyers  to  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter 70;  total,  764  miles.  When  we 
mark  the  Potomac  and  its  tributariea, 
the  lower  Susquehanna,  the  deep  and 
numerous  streams  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Maryland 
oyer  Massachusetts  are  vast  indeed. 
Looking  at  the  ocean  shore  of  Maiyland, 
and  also  at  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
largest  and  finest  estuary  in  the  world, 
indented  with  numerous  sounds  and 
navigable  inlets,  three  fourths  of  its 
length  for  both  shores  being  within 
Maryland,  and  comparing  this  deep  and 
tranquil  and  protected  basin,  almost 
one  continuous  harbor,  with  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Massachusetts,  lashed 
by  the  stormy  Atlantic,  the  superiority 
of  Maryland  is  striking. 

Mortality  in  Maryland,  by  the  late 
Census,  viz.,  deaths  fh>m  1st  June,  1859, 
to  81st  May,  1860,  7,870  persons. 
Same  time  in  Massachusetts,  21,808; 
making  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  num- 
ber living  in  Maryland,  one  to  every 
92,  and  in  Massachusetts  one  to  every 
57;  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  in 
Maryland  1.09,  and  in  Massachusetts 
1.76.  This  rate  of  mortality  for  Massa- 
chusetts is  confirmed  by  the  late  ofiSkual 
report  of  their  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Legislature. 

As  to  area,  then,  Maryland  exceeds 
Massachusetts  48  per  cent. ;  as  to  the  * 
shore  line,  that  of  Maryland  is  neady 
double  that  of  Massachusetts.  As  to 
climate,  that  of  Maryland,  we  have  seen, 
is  fan  the  most  salubrious.  This  is  a 
vast  advantage,  not  only  in  augmented 
wealth  and  numbers,  from  fewer  deaths, 
but  also  as  attracting  capital  and  im- 
migration. This  milder  and  more  salu- 
brious climate  gives  to  Maryland  long^ 
er  periods  for  sowing,  working,  and 
harvesting  crops,  a  more  genial  sun, 
larger  products,  and  better  and  longer 
crop  seasons,  great  advantages  for  sto^ 
especially  in  winter,  decreased  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  a  greater  period  Um 
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Uie  use  of  hydranlio  power,  and  of 
oanalB  and  navigable  stieamfi.  The 
area  of  Maryland  fit  for  profitable  cnl- 
tore  k  more  than  donlde  that  of  Massa- 
drasetts,  the  soil  much  more  fertile,  its 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  with  the  fluxes 
all  adjacent,  rich  and  inexhaustible; 
whereas  Massachtisetts  has  no  coal,  and 
no  yalnable  mines  of  iron  or  fluxes. 
When  we  reflect  that  coal  and  iron  are 
the  great  elements  of  modem  progress, 
and  build  up  mighty  empires,  this  ad- 
yantage  of  Maryland  oyer  Massachu- 
setto  is  almost  incalculable.  The  hy- 
draulic power  of  Maryland  also  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  Massachusetts.  Such 
are  the  vast  natural  advantagto  of 
Maiyland  oyer  Massachusetts.  Now 
let  us  observe  the  results.  Population 
of  Maryland  in  1790,  819,728 ;  in  1860, 
687,094;  increase,  867,800.  Population 
of  Massachusetts  in  1790,  878,717 ;  in 
1860,  1,281,065;  increase,  852,848; 
diflerence  of  increase  in  fayor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 485,048 ;  excess  of  Massachu- 
setts oyer  Maryland  in  1790,  58,989, 
and  in  1860^  544,081.  This  result  is 
amazing,  when  we  regard  the  &r  great- 
er area  of  Maryland  and  her  other  yast 
natural  advantages.  The  population 
of  Maryland  in  1790  was  28  to  the 
square  mile  (28.74),  and  in  1860,  61  to 
the  square  mOe  (61.76)  ;  whereas  Mas- 
sachusetts had  48  to  the  square  mile  in 
1790  (48.55),  and  157  to  the  square 
mfle  in  1860  (157.82).  Thus  Massar 
chusetts  haa  only  20  more  to  the  square 
mile  in  1790,  and  96  more  to  the  square 
mfle  in  1860.  But  if  the  area  of  Mary- 
land imd  Massachusetts  had  been  re- 
versed, Massachusetts  with  the  area  of 
Maryland,  and  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  1860  to  the  square  mile, 
would  have  numbered  then  1,755,661, 
and  Maryland  with  the  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  population  of  Mary- 
land of  1860  to  the  square  mile,  would 
have  had  then  a  population  of  only 
481,728  upon  that  basis,  leaving  Massa- 
chusetts in  1860, 1,278,898  more  people 
than  Maryland. 
By  the  census  of  1790,  Massachusetts 


was  the  fourth  in  population  of  all  the 
States,  and  Maryland  the  sixth;  but 
in  1860,  Massachusetts  was  the  seventh, 
and  Maryland  the  nineteenth ;  and  if 
each  of  the  thirty-four  States  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  from  1860  to  1870  as 
firom  1850  to  1860,  Maryland  will  be 
only  the  twenty-fifth  State. 

These  facts  all  condusively  attest  Iho 
terrible  efiects  of  slaver^  on  Maryland, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  dreadfld 
sacrifices  she  has  made  in  retaining  the 
institution.  As  to  wealth,  power,  and 
intellectuid  development,  the  loss  can- 
not be  overstated. 

Nor  can  manu£ftctures  account  for 
the  difference,  as  shown  by  the  still 
greater  increase  of  the  agricultural 
Northwest.  Besides,  Maryland  (omit- 
ting slavery)  had  iax  greater  natural 
advantages  for  manufactures  than  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  had  a  more  fertile 
soil,  thus  fbmishing  cheaper  food  to 
the  working  classes,  a  larger  and  more 
accessible  coast,  and  nearly  eight  times 
the  length  of  navigable  rivers,  greater 
hydraulic  power,  vast  superiority  in 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  a  far  more  sfilu- 
brious  climate,  cotton,  the  great  staple 
of  modem  industry,  much  nearer  to 
Maryland,  her  location  far  more  central 
for  trade  with  the  whole  Union,  and 
Baltimore,  her  chief  city,  nearer  than 
Boston  to  the  great  West,  viz. :  to  the 
Ohio  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  lakes 
at  Cleveland,  Tol^o,  and  Chicago,  by 
several  hundred  miles.  Indeed,  but 
for  slavery,  Maryland  must  have  been 
a  far  greater  manu&cturing  as  well  as 
commercial  State  than  Massachusetts — 
and  as  to  agriculture,  there  could  be 
no  comparison. 

But  Massachusetts  did  not  become  a 
manufacturing  State  until  after  the 
tariff  of  1824.  That  measure,  as  well 
as  the  whole  protective  policy,  Massa- 
chusetts earnestly  opposed  in  1820  and 
1824,  and  Daniel  Webster,  as  her  repre- 
sentative, denounced  it  as  unconstitu- 
tionaL  From  1790  to  1820,  Massachu- 
setts was  commercial,  not  mannfaotup- 
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ing,  and  yet,  fh>m  1790  to  1820,  MasBa- 
chusetts  increaBed  in  numbers  144,442, 
and  Maryland  in  the  same  time  only 
87,622.  Yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  Mas- 
Bachnsetts,  the  most  commercial  State, 
was  far  more  injured  by  the  embargo 
and  the  late  war  with  England  than 
any  other  State. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  accusation 
of  the  secession  leaders  that  the  North 
was  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  by  the  tariff^  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  progress  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  because  the  advance  of 
the  former  oyer  the  latter  preceded  by 
more  than  thirty  years  the  adoption  of 
the  protectiye  policy,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  relatiye  adyance  of  the  Free  and 
Slaye  States,  during  the  same  period, 
exhibits  the  same  results. 

There  is  one  invwridbU  laWy  whether 
we  compare  all  the  Slaye  States  with 
all  the  Free  States,  small  States  with 
small,  large  with  large,  old  with  old, 
new  with  new,  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  slayeholding  States,  eyer  operat- 
ing, and  differing  in  degree  only. 

The  area  of  the  nine  Free  States  enu- 
merated in  1790,  is  169,668  square 
miles,  and  of  the  eight  slayeholding 
States,  800,580  square  miles,  while  the 
populaldon  of  the  former  in  1790  was 
1,968,455,  and  of  the  latter,  1,961,872; 
but,  in  1860,  these  nine  Free  States  had 
a  population  of  10,594,168,  and  those 
eight  Slaye  States  only  7,414,684,  mak- 
ing the  difference  in  fayor  of  these  Free 
States  in  1860  oyer  those  Slaye  States, 
8,179,844,  instead  of  7,088  in  1790,  or  a 
positiye  gain  to  those  Free  States  oyer 
those  Slaye  States  of  8,172,761.  These 
Free  States  enumerated  in  1790  and 
1860,  were  the  six  New  England  States,- 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylyania;  and  the  Slaye  States  were 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky :  yet  we  haye  seen 
that  the  area  of  those  Slaye  States  was 
nearly  double  that  of  those  Free  States, 
the  soil  much  more  fertile,  the  climate 
more  salubrious,  as  shown  by  the  Cen- 


sus, that  the  shore  line,  including  main 
shore,  bays  and  sounds,  islands  and 
riyers,  to  head  of  tide  water,  was,  for 
those  Free  States,  4,480  miles,  and  lor 
those  Slaye  States,  6,560  miles.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion of  these  Slaye  States  should  hare 
fen  exceeded  that  of  those  Free  States. 
The  population  of  these  Slaye  States 
per  square  mile  in  1790  was  6  (6.58), 
and  in  1860,  24  (24.66),  and  of  those 
Free  States  in  1790,  was  11  per  square 
mile  (11.60),  and  in  1860, 62^ per  square 
mile  (62.44).  Thus,  while  the  increase 
of  those  Slaye  States  from  1790  to  1860 
was  only  18  per  square  mile,  that  of 
those*  Free  States  was  nearly  51  per 
square  mile  (50.84),  or  in  yery  neuly 
a  triple  ratio,  while  in  wealth  and  edu- 
cation the  proportionate  progress  was 
much  greater. 

No  cause  except  slayerycan  be  as- 
signed to  this  wonderful  difference,  for 
the  colonists  of  Maryland  were  distin- 
guished for  education,  intelligence,  and 
gentle  culture.  Lord  Baltimore  was  a 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  and  his 
colony  was  a  free  representatiye  goyem- 
ment,  which  was  the  first  to  repudiate 
the  doctrine  of  taxation  without  r^ire- 
sentation,  and  the  first  to  introduce  re- 
ligious toleration.  While  Maryland 
has  produced  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent soldiers,  statesmen,  and  jurists,  her 
relatiye  decline  in  power,  wealth,  and 
population  has  been  deplorable,  and  is 
attributable  exclusiyely  to  the  paralys- 
ing effect  of  slayery. 

While  the  adyance  of  Massachusetts^ 
with  her  limited  area  and  sterile  soil, 
especially  in  yiew  of  the  thousands  of 
her  natiye  sons  who  haye  emigrated  to 
other  States,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  yet  the  relatiye  increase  of 
the  population  of  New  Jersey  from 
1790  to  1860,  compared  with  that  of 
Maryland,  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
Massachusetts.  The  law  is  inflexible 
whereyer  slayery  disappears.  Popula- 
tion of  New  jersey  in  1790,  184,189,  in 
1860,  672,085,  being  an  increase  of  264 
per  cent.  (264.96)  for  New  Jersey^  of 
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226  per  cent  (225.06)  forMassachusettB, 
and  Ibr  Maryland lU  percent.  (11488). 
The  ratio  of  increase  per  square  mile 
£rom  1790  to  1860  was :  Massachusetts, 
48.55  in  1700,  and  157.82  in  1860; 
Maryland,  28.74  in  1700,  and  61.76  in 
1860 ;  and  New  Jersey,  22.01  in  1790, 
and  80.70  in  1860.  Thus,  while  Mary- 
land from  1790  to  1860,  little  more  than 
doubled  her  ratio  of  increase  per  square 
mile  (28.74  to  61.76),  and  Massachu- 
setts little  more  than  tripled  her  ratio 
(48.55  to  157.82),  New  Jersey  yery 
nearly  quadrupled  hers  (22.01  to  80.70). 
It  must  be  conceded,  howerer,  that  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  Jersey  are 
hi  greater  than  those  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  material  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress, in  defiance  of  such  serious  ob- 
stacles, now  is,  and  most  probably  for- 
ever will  be,  tnthoui  a  paraUd.  Now 
the  area  of  New  Jersey  is  but  8,820 
square  miles ;  the  soil  of  Maryland  is 
hi  more  fertile,  the  hydraulic  power 
much  greater,  the  shore  line  much  more 
than  double,  viz. :  581  for  New  Jersey, 
to  1,886  for  Maryland;  while  New 
Jetaejf  with  rich  iron  mines,  has  no 
ooal,  and  one  third  of  her  area  is  south 
of  the  celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  the  northern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land. While  the  Free  States  have  ac- 
complished these  miracles  of  progress, 
they  have  peopled  eleven  vast  Terri- 
tories (soon  by  subdivision  to  become 
many  more  States),  immigration  to 
which  has  been  almost  exclusively  from 
the  North  as  compared  with  the  South. 
The  Slave  State  which  has  increased 
mo&i  rapidly  to  the  square  mile  of  all 
of  them  from  1790  to  1860,  has  had  a 
amaller  augmentation  per  square  mile 
than  that  Free  State  which  has  increased 
most  ihwly  per  square  mile  during  the 
asme  time  of  all  the  Free  States,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  to  wealth  and 
education  also.  Under  the  but  circum- 
*  stances  for  the  Slave  States,  and  the 
won^  for  the  Free  States,  this  result 
proves  the  uniformity  of  the  rule  (like 
the  great  law  of  gravitation),  knowing 
no  exception  to  the  efkct  of  slavery  in 


depressing  the  progress  of  States  in 
population,  wealth,  and  education. 

The  isothermals  of  the  great  Hum- 
boldt (differing  so  widely  from  paral- 
lels), which  trace  the  lines  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  earth's  surface,  prove,  as  to 
heat,  the  climate  of  the  South  (running 
a  line  from  Oharleston  to  Yicksburg) 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Italy— each,  in  its  turn,  the 
mistress  of  the  world. 

The  Census  of  1860  exhibits  our  in- 
crease of  population  from  1790  to  1860 
at  85.59  per  cent,  and  of  our  wealth 
126.45.  Now,  if  we  would  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  one  tenth  in 
the  next  ten  years,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  slavery  (hi  below  the  re- 
sults of  the  Census),  then  our  wealth 
being  now  $16,159,616,068,  the  effect 
of  such  increase  would  be  to  make  our 
wealth  m  1870,  instead  of  $86,598,450,- 
585,  more  than  sixteen  hundred  mil- 
lions greater,  and  in  1880,  instead  of 
$82,865,868,849,  over  three  billions  six 
hundred  millions,  or  more  than  three 
times  our  present  debt. 

Before  the  dose  of  this  letter,  it  wiU 
be  shown  that  the  difference,  per  eapita, 
of  the  annual  products  of  Massachilsetts 
and  Maryland  exceeds  $150.  As  t6 
the  other  Southern  States,  the  excess 
is  much  greater.  Now,  if  the  annual 
products  of  the  South  were  increased 
$150  each  per  capita  (still  far  below 
Massachusetts)  by  the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very, then  multiplying  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  12,229,727,  by  150, 
the  result  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  the 
South  of  $1,884,456,050,  and  in  the 
decade,  $18,844,580,500.  This  change 
would  not  be  immediate,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  the  vastly  great- 
er natural  advantages  of  the  South,  the 
superiority  of  free  to  slave  labor,  the 
immense  immigration,  especially  from 
Europe  to  the  South,  aided  by  the 
Homestead  BiU,  and  the  conversion  of 
huge  plantations  into  small  farms,  an 
addition  of  at  least  one  billion  of  dol- 
lars woul4  be  made  in  a  decade,  by  the 
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ezclnflioii  of  Blayery,  to  the  yalue  of  the 
products  of  the  South. 

Haying  considered  the  relatiTe  prog- 
ress in  population  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland,  I  will  now  examine  their  ad- 
vance in  wealth. 

By  Tables  83  and  36,  Census  of  1860, 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Massachu- 
setts that  year  was  $287,000,000 ;  and 
of  Maryland,  $66,000,000.  Table  83  in- 
cluded domestic  manufactories,  mines, 
and  fisheries  (p.  59) ;  and  Table  86, 
agricultural  products.  Dividing  these 
several  aggregates  by  the  total  popula- 
tion of  each  State,  the  value  of  that 
year's  product  of  Massachusetts  was 
$285  per  eapUc^  and  of  Maryland,  $96, 
making  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
labor  of  each  person  in  the  former 
greatly  more  than  double  that  of  the 
latter,  and  the  gross  product  more  than 
quadruple.  This  is  an  amazing  result, 
but  it  is  far  below  the  reality.  The 
earnings  of  commerce  and  navigation 
are  omitted  in  the  Census,  which  in- 
cludes only  the  products  of  agriculture, 
manufactiu^,  the  mines,  and  fisheries. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  omission, 
attributable  to  the  secession  leaders, 
who  wished  to  confine  the  Census  to  a 
mere  enumeration  of  population,  and 
thus  obliterate  all  the  other  great  de- 
cennial monuments  which  mark  the 
nation's  progress  in  the  pathway  of 
empire. 

Some  of  these  tables  are  given  as 
follows : 

MrtAj  oi  to  JSatlroads. — ^The  number 
of  miles  in  Massachusetts  in  1860  in- 
cluding city  roads)  was  1,840,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  $61,857,203.  (Table 
88,  pp.  280,  281.)  The  value  of  the 
freight  of  these  roads  in  1860  was 
$500,524,201.  (P.  105.)  The  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  Maryland  at  the 
same  time  was  880,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction $21,887,157,  and  the  value  of 
the  fireight  (at  the  same  average  rate) 
$141,111,848,  and  the  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  Massachusetts  $859,412,888. 
The  difference  must  have  been  much 
greater,  because  a  much  laiger  portion 


of  the  freight  in  Massachusetts  connsi- 
ed  of  domestic  manuflhctures,  w6rUi 
$250  per  ton,  which  is  $100  a  ton  above 
the  average  value. 

The  passengers'  account,  not  given, 
would  vastly  swell  the  difS^ence  in  fk- 
vor  of  Massachusetts. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1860  was  84,460  tons,  and 
in  Maryland,  7,798  tons.    (P.  107). 

The  number  of  banks  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1860  was  174 ;  capital,  $64,519,- 
200 ;  loans,  $107,417,828.  In  Maryland 
the  number  was  81 ;  capital,  $12,568,- 
962 ;  loans,  $20,898,762.  (Table  84,  p. 
198.) 

The  number  of  insurance  companies 
in  Massachusetts,  117 ;  risks,  $450,896,- 
268.  Ko  statement  given  for  Mary- 
land, but  comparatively  very  small,  as 
the  risks  in  Massachusetts  were  nearly 
one  sixth  of  all  in  the  Union. 

Our  exports  abroad,  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  80tli 
June,  1860,  were  of  the  value  of  $17,- 
008,277,  and  the  foreign  imports  $41,- 
187,539 ;  total  of  imports  and  exports, 
$58,190,816;  the  clearances,  746,909 
tons,  the  entries,  849,449 ;  totol  entered 
and  cleared,  1,596,458  tons.  In  Mary- 
land, exports,  $9,001,600,  foreign  im- 
ports, $9,784,778;  total  imports  and 
exports,  $18,786,328;  clearances,  174,- 
000  tons;  entries,  186,417;  total  of 
entries  and  clearances,  860,417.  (Table 
14,  Register  of  Treasury.)  Thus,  the 
foreign  imports  and  exports  abroad, 
of  Massachusetts,  were  much  more  than 
triple  those  of  Maryland,  and  the  en- 
tries and  clearances  very  largely  more 
than  quadruple.  Tlie  coastwise  and 
internal  trade  are  not  given,  as  reconn 
mended  by  me  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  the  tables  of  the  railroad 
traffic  indicate  in  part  the  immense  su- 
periority of  Massachusetts. 

These  statistics,  however,  prove  that, 
if  the  earnings  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation were  added,  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  of  Massachusetts  per 
capita  would  be  at  least  $800,  and  three 
times  that  of  Maryland.    In  estimating 
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rnXviM  per  capUoy  we  must  find  the  eam- 
ingB  of  commerce  yery  large,  as  a  single 
merchant,  in  his  counting  house,  en- 
gaged in  an  immense  trade,  and  em- 
ploying only  a  few  clerks,  may  earn  as 
much  as  a  great  manuJDEtcturing  corpo- 
ration, employing  hundreds  of  hands. 
Including  commerce,  the  yidue,  per 
eapUa^  of  the  products  and  earnings  of 
Massachusetts  exceeds  not  only  those 
of  any  State  in  our  UnioUy  but  of  thb 
wckBLD ;  and  would,  at  the  same  rate, 
make  the  value  of  its  annual  products 
three  hundred  billions  of  dollars ;  and 
of  our  own  country,  upward  of  nine 
billions  of  dollars  per  amium.  Such, 
under  great  natural  disadvantages,  is 
the  grand  result  achieved  in  Massachu- 
setts, by  education,  science,  industry, 
free  schools,  free  soil,  free  speech, /ree 
IdbcTy  free  press,  and  free  government. 
The  facts  prove  that  freedom  is  prog- 
ress, that  *  knowledge  is  power,'  and 
that  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  property  and  augment  wealth 
most  rapidly,  is  to  invest  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  in  schools,  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  universities,  books,  li- 
totries,  and  the  press,  so  as  to  make 
labor  more  productive,  because  more 
skilled,  educated,  and  better  directed. 
Massachusetts  has  achieved  much  in 
this  respect;  but  when  she  shall  have 
made  high  schools  as  free  and  univer- 
sal as  common  schools,  and  the  attend- 
ance on  both  compulsory,  so  as  to  qual- 
ify every  voter  for  governing  a  State 
or  nation,  she  will  have  made  a  still 
grander  step  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual progress,  and  the  results  would  be 
still  more  astounding. 

By  Table  85  of  the  Census,  p.  195, 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  property,  itoal 
and  })er8onal,  of  Massadiusetts,  in  1860, 
was  $815,287,488,  and  that  of  Mary- 
hmd,  $876,919,944.  We  have  seen  that 
the  value  of  the  products  that  year  in 
Massachusetts  was  $287,000,000  (ezclu- 
mve  of  commerce),  and  of  Maryland, 
$66,000,000.  As  a  question,  then,  of 
profit  on  capital,  that  of  Massachusetts 
was  86  per  cent.,  and  of  Maryland  17 


per  cent.  Such  is  the  progressive  ad- 
vance (more  than  two  to  one)  of  free 
as  compared  with  slave  labor.  The 
same  law  obtains  in  comparing  all  the 
Free  with  all  the  Slave  States.  But 
the  proof  is  still  more  complete.  Thus, 
Delaware  and  Missouri  (alone  of  all  the 
Slave  States)  were  ahead  of  Maryland 
in  this  rate  of  profit,  because  both  had 
comparatively  fewer  slaves ;  and  all  the 
other  Slave  States,  whose  servile  popu- 
lation was  relatively  larger  than  that 
of  Maryland,  were  below  her  in  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  law  extends  to 
eotmtiee^  those  having  comparatively 
fewest  slaves  increasing  far  more  rap- 
idly in  wealth  and  population.  This, 
then,  is  the  formula  as  to  the  rate  of 
profit  on  capital  First,  the  Free 
States;  next,  the  States  and  counties 
pf  the  same  State  having  the  fewest 
relative  number  of  slaves.  The  Census, 
then,  is  an  evangel  against  slavery,  and 
its  tables  are  revelations  proclaiming 
laws  as  divine  as  those  written  by  the 
finger  of  Gk)d  at  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
tables  of  stone. 

For  seventy  years  we  have  had  these 
Census  Tables,  announcing  these  great 
truths  more  and  more  clearly  at  each 
decade.  They  are  the  records  of  the 
nation's  movement  and  condition,  the 
decennial  monuments  marking  her 
steps  in  the  path  of  empire,  the  oracles 
of  her  destiny.  They  are  prophecies, 
for  each  decade  frilfils  the  predictions 
of  its  predecessor.  They  announce 
laws,  not  made  by  man,  but  the  irrevo- 
cable ordinances  of  the  Almighty.  We 
caimot,  with  impunity,  refuse  to  obey 
these  laws.  For  every  violation,  they 
enforce  their  own  penalties.  From 
these  there  is  no  escape  in  the  present 
or  the  past,  nor  for  the  future,  except 
in  conformity  to  their  demands.  These 
laws  condemn  slavery ;  and  the  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  is  recorded  in 
the  result  of  every  Census,  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  rebellion.  Slavery 
and  fr'eedom  are  antagonistic  and  dis- 
cordant elements :  the  confiict  between 
them  is  upon  us ;  it  admits  of  no  neu- 
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trality  or  compromise,  and  one  or  the 
other  system  must  perish. 

We  have  seen  that  slavery  is  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion :  let  US  now  ascertain  its  influence 
on  moral  and  intellectual  deyelopment. 

By  Table  15  of  the  Census  of  1860, 
the  result  for  that  year  was  as  follows : 
In  Massachusetts,  yalue  of  books  print- 
ed, $897,500;  jobs,  $529,847;  newspa- 
pers,  $1,979,069;  total,  $2,905,916. 
Same  year  in  Maryland,  books  printed, 
$58,000;  jobs,  $122,000;  newspapers, 
$169,000;  total,  $850,155.  By  Table 
87,  Census  of  1860,  Massachusetts  had 
222  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of 
which  112  were  political,  81  religious, 
51  literary,  miscellaneous  28.  Mary- 
land had  only  57,  all  political.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  issued  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1860  was  102,000,760,  and 
in  Maryland,  20,721,472.  Of  periodi- 
cals, Massachusetts  has  monthly,  1  po- 
litical, 10  religious,  18  literary,  7  mis- 
cellaneous ;  quarterly,  religious  8,  liter- 
ary 2,  miscellaneous  1,  and  1  annual. 
Maryland  had  none.  Not  a  religious, 
literary,  scientific,  or  miscellaneous 
periodical  or  journal  in  the  State! 
What  terrible  truths  are  unfolded  in 
these  statistics  I  Kone  but  a  political 
party  press  in  Maryland,  all  devoted,  in 
1860,  to  the  maintenance,  extension, 
and  l^rpetuity  of  slavery,  which  had 
57  advocates,  and  not  one  for  science, 
religion,  or  literature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  circulation  in 
1860  of  the  press  in  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Maryland  by  more  than 
eighty-one  millions  of  copies.  These 
£m^  all  prove  that  slavery  is  hostile  to 
knowledge  and  its  difftision,  to  science, 
literature,  and  religion,  to  the  press, 
and  to  free  government 

For  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
churches,  I  must  take  the  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  those  of  1860  not  being 
yet  published.  There  were  in  1850  in 
Massachusetts,  8,679  public  schools, 
4,443  teachers,  176,475  pupils;  native 
adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  1,861. 
In  Maryland,  907  public  schools,  1,005 


teachers,  88,254  pupils;  native  adahs 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  88,426,  ex- 
cluding slaves,  to  teach  whom  is  crim- 
inal. 

Thus,  then,  slavery  is  hostile  to 
schools,  withholding  instruction  from 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  in 
Massachusetts  was  1,462,  volumes  684,- 
015.  In  Maryland,  124,  and  125,042 
volumes.  Value  of  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, $10,206,000.  In  Maryland, 
$8,947,884,  of  which  $2,541,240  is  in 
Baltimore  (which  has  very  few  slaves), 
and  the  remainder  is  mainly  in  the 
seven  counties  (from  which  slavery  has 
nearly  disappeared)  ac^oining  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  to  schools,  colleges,  books,  li- 
braries, churches,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals,  it  thus  appears  that  Mas- 
sachusetts is  greatly  in  advance  of 
Maryland. 

Now,  then,  let  us  contrast  loyal 
Maryland  with  rebel  South  Carolina, 
the  author  of  secession,  and  assuming 
for  many  years  to  instruct  the  nation. 
By  the  Census  of  1860,  she  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  708,708,  of  whom  402,406 
were  slaves ;  and  Maryland,  numbering 
687,049,  had  87,189  skves.  Now,  by 
the  Census  of  1860,  South  Carolina  had 
45  journals  and  periodicals,  and  her 
annual  circulation  was  8,654,840  copies. 
The  circulation  therefore  of  Massachu- 
setts exceeded  that  of  South  Carolina 
more  than  ninety-eight  millions  of 
copies,  while  Maryland  exceeded  South 
Carolina  more  than  seventeen  millions 
of  copies.  So  much  for  South  Carolina 
as  a  great  political  teacher.  As  to 
schools  in  1850:  South  Carolina  had 
724  public  schools,  789  teachers,  17,888 
pupils.  Massachusetts,  then,  had  158,- 
687  more  pupils  at  public  schools  than 
South  Carolina,  and  Maryland  15,416 
more  pupils  at  public  schools  than 
South  Carolina. 

The  press  of  Massachusetts,  we  have 
seen,  circulated  in  1860  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  two  millions  of  copies, 
equal  to  279,454  per  day,  including 
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JoimalB  and  periodkalB,  each  read,  on 
an  aTerage,  by  at  least  two  persona. 
Tliia  18  independent  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  of  the  ywy  large  circolation 
of  papers  fh>m  other  States  and  from 
Eorope.  What  a  flood  of  light  is  thus 
shed  daily  and  hourly  npon  the  people 
of  Massachusetts!  This  intellectual 
eflfolgence  radiates  by  day  and  night. 
It  is  the  san  in  its  meridian  splendor, 
and  the  stars  in  an  eyer-nnclonded 
firmament.  It  has  a  centre  and  a  cir- 
cnmference,  bnt  no  darkness.  Igno- 
rance yanishes  before  it;  wealth  fol- 
lows in  its  train ;  labor  rejoices  in  its 
association,  and  finds  its  products  more 
than  doubled ;  freedom  hails  its  pres- 
ence, and  religion  gives  it  a  cordial 
welcome;  churches, schools, academies, 
colleges,  and  uniyersities  acknowledge 
its  mighty  influence.  Science  pene- 
trates the  secrets  of  nature,  and  unfolds 
each  new  discoyery  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  Coal,  the  ofibpring  of  the  sun, 
develops  its  latent  energy,  and  water 
contributes  its  untiring  hydraulic  pow- 
er. Machinery  takes  more  and  more 
the  place  of  nerves  and  muscles,  cheap- 
ens clothing  and  subsistence  and  aU 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  opens  new 
fields  of  industry,  and  more  profitable 
employment  for  labor.  Steam  and 
lightning  become  the  slaves  of  man. 
He  performs  the  journey  of  a  day  in  an 
hour,  and  converses  in  minutes  around 
the  globe.  The  strength  of  man  may 
not  have  been  much  increased,  but 
his  power  is  augmented  a  thousand 
fold. 

His  life  may  not  have  been  materially 
lengthened,  but,  in  the  march  of  knowl- 
edge, a  year  now  is  as  a  century,  com- 
pared with  man^s  progress  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages.  The  eternal 
advance  toward  onmiscience  goes  on, 
but  is  like  that  of  the  infinite  approach 
of  the  asymptote,  which  never  reaches 
the  hyperbolic  curve.  The  onward 
of  science  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  so 
that  in  time,  the  intellectual  progress 
of  a  day  in  the  future,  must  exceed 
that  of  a  century  in  the  past    Knowl- 


edge is  enthroned  as  king,  and  grand 
truths  and  new  ideas  are  his  ministers. 
Science  takes  the  diameter  of  the  earth^s 
orbit  as  a  base  line  and  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  with  it  spans  immensity, 
and  triangulates  the  nebulous  systems 
amid  the  shadowy  verges  of  receding 
space.  Its  researches  are  oosmical  upon 
^e  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  all  the 
elements  minister  to  its  progress.  Sink 
to  the  lowest  mine,  or  fiithom  the 
ocean^s  depth,  or  climb  the  loftiest 
mountains,  or  career  through  the  heav- 
ens on  silken  wings,  and  it  is  there 
also.  On— on — on  ;  nearer — ^nearer — 
stiU  nearer  it  moves  forevar  and  for- 
ever, with  accelerated  speed,  toward 
the  infinite  etemaL  Such  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  knowledge;  and  he  who 
difluses  it  among  our  race,  or  discovers 
and  disseminates  new  truths,  advances 
man  nearer  to  his  Creator;  he  exalts 
the  whole  race;  he  elevates  it  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  raises  it  into  higher 
and  still  higher  spheres. 

It  is  science  that  marks  the  speed  of 
sound  and  light  and  lightning,  calcu- 
lates the  eclipses,  catalogues  the  stars, 
maps  the  heavens,  and  follows,  for  cen- 
turies of  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
Comeths  course.  It  explores  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
With  geology,  it  notes  the  earthquake 
upheaval  of  mountains,  and,  with  min- 
eralogy, the  laws  of  crystallization. 
With  chemistry,  it  analyzes,  decom- 
poses, and  compounds  the  elements. 
If,  like  Canute,  it  cannot  arrest  the 
tidal  wave,  it  is  subjecting  it  to  laws 
and  formulas.  Ta^ng  the  sunbeam 
for  its  pencil,  it  heliographs  man^s  own 
image,  and  the  scenery  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens.  Has  science  any  limits 
or  horizon  ?  Can  it  ever  penetrate  the 
soul  of  man,  and  reveal  the  mystery  of 
his  existence  and  destiny  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly exploring  the  facts  of  sociology, 
arranging  and  generalizing  them,  and 
deducing  laws. 

Man,  elevated  by  knowledge  in  the 
scale  of  being,  controls  the  forces  of 
nature  with  greater  power  and  graikter 
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resoltB,  and  aocumnlates  wealth  more 
rapidly.  The  educated  free  labor  of 
Massachusetts,  we  have  seen,  doubles 
the  products  of  toil,  jmt  eapita,  as  com- 
pared with  Maryland,  and  quadruples 
them  (as  the  Census  shows)  compared 
with  South  Carolina.  One  day's  labor 
of  a  man  in  Massachusetts  is  more  than 
equal  to  two  in  Maryland,  and  four  in 
South  Carolina.  So,  if  we  take  our 
sayage  tribes,  with  their  huts  and  tents, 
thdr  rude  agriculture,  their  furs,  their 
few  and  simple  household  manufactures, 
their  hunting  and  fishing,  the  ayerage 
product  of  their  annual  labor,  at  four 
cents  a  day  each,  would  be  $14.60  a 
year,  or  more  than  a  fourtii  of  that  of 
South  Carolina  (56.91).  So  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  material  progress,  is  far- 
ther in  advance  of  South  Carolina  than 
that  State  is  of  the  sayage  Indians. 
Thus  we  haye  the  successiye  steps  and 
gradations  of  man :  Massachusetts,  with 
free  labor  and  f^  schools,  haying 
reached  the  highest  point  of  dyiliza- 
tion :  South  Carolina,  with  slavery  and 
ignorance  (except  the  few),  in  a  semi- 


barbarous  stage ;  and  the  lowest  sayage 
condition,  called  barbarous,  but  nearer 
to  South  Carolina  than  that  State  to 
Massachusetts. 

Slavery,  then,  the  Census  proves,  is 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
population,  to  science,  literature,  and 
education,  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  to  books  and  libraries,  to 
churches  and  religion,  to  the  press,  and 
therefore  to  tree  government;  hostile 
to  the  poor,  keeping  them  in  want  and 
ignorance;  hostile  to  labor,  reducing 
it  to  servitude,  and  decreasing  two 
thirds  the  value  of  its  products;  hostile 
to  morals,  repudiating  among  slaves 
the  marital  and  parental  condition, 
classifying  them  by  law  as  chattels, 
darkening  the  immortal  soul,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  teach  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  to  read  or  write.  And 
shall  labor  and  education,  literature 
and  science,  religion  and  the  press, 
sustain  an  institution  which  is  their 
deadly  foe  ? 

The  discussion  will  be  continued  in 
my  next  letter.  R.  J.  Wauoer. 


PALMER,  THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 


ScuiiPTUKB  as  an  art  is  probably 
anterior  to  painting.  Form  behig  a 
simpler  quality  than  color,  the  means 
of  imitation  were  found  in  a  confofmity 
of  shape  rather  than  hue.  The  origin 
of  sculpture  is  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  thickening  mists  of  antiquity,  but 
it  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  sym- 
bols of  ideas  made  use  of  by  man.  In 
Hact,  in  its  primitive  development, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  the  first  essay  at  a  recorded 
language.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
those  mysterious  etchings  upon  the 
rock,  representing  animals,  men,  and 
nondescript  characters,  were  unquee- 
tionablymde  attempts  to  hand  down 


to  posterity  some  account  of  the  great 
events  of  those  forgotten  ages.  The 
next  remove  in  the  history  of  this  art 
is  its  employment  in  the  production 
of  the  images  of  idolatrous  worship; 
and,  when  confined  to  this  purpose,  it 
never  attained  any  appreciable  excel- 
lence. The  purely  heathen  mind  was 
incapable  of  conceiving  those  forms  of 
ideal  beauty  which  are  bom  of  the  con- 
templation of  a  divine  and  spiritual 
beauty  revealed  in  the  word  of  God 
and  the  teachings  of  his  immaculate 
Son. 

The  grotesque  Egyptian  images  wor- 
shipped on  the  mie  before  the  building 
of  the  pyramids,  are,  judging  from  the 
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beet  preeenred  atfdqaitieB,  not  yery 
nmch  inferior  to  the  gilded  deities  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  thousand  pagodas  oT 
heathen  lands. 

Take  for  example  a  Chinese  idol  of 
modem  make :  while  it  is  less  angular 
and  more  elaborately  finished  than  the 
ancient  monstrosities  found  in  Egypt, 
still,  so  far  as  perfection  of  fonn  or 
beauty  of  expression  is  concerned,  there 
is  littie  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Each  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  degree  of 
dyilization  and  soul  culture  of  the 
peoples  that  produced  them.  It  must 
not  be  urged  that  the  success  of  sculp- 
ture in  Greece  and  Rome  disproyes  the 
proposition  that  the  art  could  not  de- 
yelop  itself  among  a  strictly  idolatrous 
race. 

The  splendid  mythologies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  forms  eyen  of  the 
worship  of  idols  or  inanimate  things. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  of  these  myth- 
ological systems  were  principally  the 
powers  that  were  supposed  to  preside 
oyer  the  different  forces  and  elements 
of  nature,  and  were  inyested  with  the 
celestial  attributes  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings.  Neptune  ruled  the  sea,  Pluto 
was  director  of  ceremonies  in  the  infer- 
nal regions,  while  Jupiter  was  emperor 
of  the  sky  and  king  of  all  the  lesser 
gods. 

These  deities  were  the  inyention  of 
a  cultiyated  intellect,  a  refined  taste 
and  polished  ciyilization,  and  ftimish 
a  striking  proof  of  man's  longing  after 
the  Infinite,  unguided  by  the  star  of 
reyelation. 

The  imaginatiye  Greeks  did  not 
worship  the  statues  of  the  gods  per  m, 
but  only  admired  them  as  the  fitting 
representations  of  those  mysterious 
finrces  that  hold  sway  oyer  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  or  reyerenced  them  as 
the  symbols  of  noble  sentiments  or  sub- 
Hme  passions.  The  thing  itself,  the 
cunning  but  lifeless  figure,  was  only  in- 
cidental, while  the  idea  thus  typified 
was  the  real  incentiye  to  worship.  This 
was  also  the  age  that  produced  hero 


worship,  acnd  the  great  man  who  won 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  people 
by  his  exalted  qualities,  or  his  prowess 
in  arms,  was  considered  as  a  demigod, 
or  one  in  fityor  with  the  tenants  of 
Olympus,  and  his  statue  was  accord- 
ingly erected,  to  stand  beside  that^ 
perhaps,  of  Mars,  Apollo,  or  Mer- 
cury. 

Thus  we  trace  the  history  of  sculpture 
in  its  steady  progress  from  its  use  as  a 
chronicler  of  eyents  to  its  employment 
in  the  production  of  the  objects  of 
idolatry,  and  thence  to  the  mythologi- 
cal period,  when  it  became  the  medium 
of  89sthetLc  expression,  attaining  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Greece. 

In  no  people  of  which  the  records  of 
the  past  giye  any  account,  can  we  find 
such  an  actiye  sense  of  the  beautiful  as 
that  which  permeated  the  minds  of  the 
polished  Greeks.  The  admiration  of 
physical  beauty  became  an  almost  ab- 
sorbing passion,  and  its  attainment  was 
sought  after  in  eyery  process  which 
human  ingenuity  could  deyise. 

The  Lacedemonian  women  were  ac- 
customed to  place  the  statues  of  beauti- 
Inl  gods  or  goddesses  in  their  rooms,  to 
the  end  that  the  children  they  should 
giye  birth  to,  would,  by  nature's  mys- 
terious methods,  assimilate  the  artistic 
graces  of  these  celestial  models.  Per- 
fection of  form  and  manly  strength 
were  the  pride  of  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  of  the  nation,  denoting 
that  phyncal  excellence  was  considered 
the  necessary  concomitant  of  moral  or 
intellectual  worth.  Authentic  annals 
tell  us  that  Plato  and  Pythagoras  ap- 
peared as  wrestlers  at  the  pubHo 
games ;  and  who  shall  say  that  these 
philosophical  gymnasts  did  not  deriye 
much  of  their  mental  yigor  firom  this 
exciting  exercise?  In  this  age  it  is  v 
easy  to  see  that  sculpture  must  haye 
receiyed  eyery  incentiye  to  full  deyel- 
opment.  In  tiie  people  about  him  the 
artist  saw  the  most  excellent  models  fbr 
his  chisel,  while  the  national  taste  was 
educated  to  the  highest  degree  in  the 
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beauties  of  form  and  the  harmonieB  of 
proportion. 

But  the  grand  conceptions  of  Phidias, 
Aill  of  majesty  and  of  grandeur  as  they 
are — ^the  matchless  finish  of  the  works 
of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  ravishing 
the  senses  with  their  carnal  beauty,  still 
lacked  one  element,  without  which  art 
can  never  reveal  itself  in  the  fhll  perfec- 
tion of  its  latent  capabilities. 

Here  physical  beauty,  which  contains 
no  spiritual  element,  no  drawing  of  the 
immortal  soul,  no  suggestion  of  purer 
and  nobler  sentiments  struggling  for 
expression  in  the  cunning  marble,  can 
never  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Christianized  taste  of  modem  times. 

The  Venus  de  Medici  was  undoubt- 
edly the  ideal  type  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion in  the  age  which  produced  it,  but 
now  the  sex  would  hardly  feel  them- 
selves flattered  by  so  poor  an  interpre- 
tation. The  form  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  head  and  features  are 
positively  insipid,  and  a  phrenologist 
would  tell  you  by  the  development  of 
the  cranium  that  female  education  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Grecian  policy.  There 
is  in  this  statue  a  certain  air  of  wanton- 
ness, a  perceptible  consciousness  of 
being  valued  and  admired  solely  for 
physical  beauty,  which  just  as  plainly 
tells  the  estimate  placed  upon  woman 
in  those  times  as  we  can  read  the  fact 
in  history. 

Thus  we  perceive  sculpture  as  a  rep- 
resentative art  has  become  a  chronicler 
of  the  world's  advancement,  so  that 
those  who  accept  the  theory  of  human 
progression  would  naturally  look  for 
purer  and  more  spiritual  conceptions 
in  the  artist's  soul,  with  a  correspond- 
ing nobility  in  the  creations  of  his  ge- 
nius. The  {esthetic  principle  in  its 
higher  manifestations  is  not  the  product 
of  pagan  mind,  because  ideal  beauty 
and  the  rules  governing  its  expression 
can  only  be  conceived  by  him  to  whom 
Faith  has  opened  the  glorious  possibil- 
ities of  our  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
In  no  classic  picture  or  statue  is  there 
an3rthing  akin  to  that  divine  affinity 


that  is  apparent  in  the  Madonnas  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
investing  them  with  a  charm  that  lin- 
gers like  an  autumn  sunset  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  long-departed  years.  Com- 
pare the  loveliest  of  the  Madonnas  of 
Correggio  and  Raphael  with  the  Venus 
of  Cos,  and  we  perceive  the  inferiority 
of  mere  physical  perfection  to  that 
spirituid  beauty  that  exalts  the  soul  of 
the  beholder,  and  awakens  the  slumber 
of  Mb  immortal  longings. 

Faultless  finish,  harmonious  outiinea, 
and  voluptuous  proportions  are  only 
the  result  of  mechanical  skill,  that  a 
good  imitator  or  copyist  can  for  the 
most  part  achieve  by  the  aid  of  his 
master's  modeL  But  the  sentiment, 
emotion,  passion,  the  eha/racUr^  so  to 
speak,  of  the  statue,  is  the  creation  of 
the  artist,  the  of&pring  of  his  quicken- 
ed brain. 

It  is  to  express  the  Aesthetic  idea 
struggling  in  the  soul  of  genius,  that 
the  marble  takes  its  form,  the  canvas 
its  color,  sweet  sounds  combine  iu  mel- 
ody, and  language  weaves  itself  into 
the  wreath  of  song.  The  same  divine 
impulse,  the  same  grasping  after  a 
higher  excellence  inspires  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  the  composer,  and  the  poet, 
but  some  chance  bent  of  nature  has 
decided  them  to  choose  different  me- 
diums of  expression. 

Some  critic  has  written,  had  Coles' 
'  Voyage  of  Life '  been  executed  in  verse, 
instead  of  a  series  of  pictures,  it  would 
have  ranked  as  one  of  the  grandest 
poems  of  the  age.  High  art,  then, 
whatever  its  kind,  is  the  language  of 
the  Aesthetic  feeling  in  man — it  symbol- 
izes the  god-like  element  in  his  nature. 
Cumulative  and  progressive,  it  keeps 
even  pace  with  an  improving  civiliza- 
tion, and  should  therefore  ftuiush  fairer 
products  to-day  than  in  any  period  of 
the  past.  It  assimilates  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  for 
as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  remarks  in 
his  subtie  essay :  '  No  man  can  quite 
onancipate  himself  from  his  age  and 
country,  or  produce  a  model  in  whi^ 
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the  education,  the  religion,  the  politics, 
uaagee,  and  arts  of  his  times  shall  have 
no  share.' 

So  we  see  from  the  Tery  necessity 
of  this  trtdsm,  that  if  onr  painters  and 
sculptors  would  not  be  mere  imitators 
of  the  exponents  of  another  age,  there 
would  be  soon  established  a  national 
school  of  art.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  a  mere  conyentional  type  in  finish 
and  mode  of  treatment,  but  certain 
marked,  characteristic  excellences  and 
features  that  would  identify  it  with  the 
history  of  our  country  and  the  peculi-^ 
arities  of  our  people.  There  are  a  few 
natiye  artists  who  have  struggled  to 
achieve  this  consummation,  and  preemi- 
nent among  these  is  Brastus  D.  Palmer, 
the  American  sculptor. 

The  history  of  his  career,  his  origin, 
his  process  of  study,  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  aU  his  great  works,  his  rise 
and  triumph  as  an  artist,  all  entitle 
him  to  this  distinctiye  appellation. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  but,  while  practising  his  trade 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  his  eye  accidentally 
fell  on  a  cameo  likeness,  and  as  the 
dropping  of  an  apple  suggested  to 
Newton  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  the 
sight  of  this  little  trifle  was  the  talis- 
man that  revealed  to  Palmer  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  his  genius.  Being  thus 
led  to  attempt  the  portrait  of  his  wife 
xxpon  a  shell,  he  executed  his  task — 
which  was  in  a  twofold  sense  a  labor 
of  love — with  such  fidelity  to  nature, 
such  bcdd  outline,  and  delicacy  of 
finish,  that  connoisseurs  detected  in  it 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Thus  encour- 
aged, he  for  two  years  made  cameo 
cutting  his  business,  and  followed  it 
with  remarkable  success,  till,  his  eyes 
becoming  affected  by  the  exercise  of 
this  talent,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
it,  with  the  expectation  of  returning  to 
his  old  trade.  But  happily  he  was  in- 
duced to  try  his  skill  at  modelling  in 
clay,  and  then  he  discovered  what  was 
in  him.  Taking  his  little  girl  for  a 
model,  he  produced  a  bust,  styled  the 
*  In&nt  Ceres,'  which,  when  finished  in 


marble,  immediately  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  gems  of  art.  The  sweet  ncAoete 
of  budding  chilcUiood,  the  limid  eyes 
and  dimpled  cheek,  all  refined  and 
sublimated  by  the  ideal  graces  added 
by  the  magic  wand  of  genius,  combined 
to  make  this  eariiest  bust  of  our  sculp- 
tor one  of  the  most  felicitous  products 
of  his  chisel. 

Soon  after  this  satis&ctory  experi- 
ment, Palmer  removed  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  where  he  has  since  remained 
'and  won  his  well-deserved  £une.  Hb 
two  allegorical  pieces,  'Resignation' 
and  '  Spring,'  we  cannot  forbear  to  de- 
scribe, familiar  as  they  are  to  the  tir' 
tuoeo  of  art,  and  well  known  even  to 
the  great  public. 

The  latter  is  a  female  bust,  her  hair 
bound  with  a  fillet  of  grass  and  half- 
developed  grain,  her  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  modest  coquetry,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  capricious, '  celes- 
tial maid ; '  while  the  gently  swelling 
bosom  suggests  the  latent  forces  of  na- 
ture which  only  reach  their  fulness  in 
the  summer  sun.  And  about  the  eyes 
there  is  a  look  of  joy  and  freshness  in 
which  you  fancy  you  can  see 

'  the  flovers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.' 

The  'Resignation'  represents  the 
refined  voluptuousness  of  riper  woman- 
hood. The  features  are  exquisitely 
cut,  and  represent  a  type  of  beauty  fit 
for  angelic  spheres.  The  head,  so  findy 
proportioned,  and  crowned  with  luxu- 
riant, waving  hair,  inclines  gracefiilly 
to  one  side,  as  in  submission  to  the 
chastenings  of  Providence.  But  in  the 
downcast,  sorrowful  eyes,  there  is  an 
expression  of  mingled  hope  and  pa- 
tient endurance  such  as  Mary  might 
have  worn  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
marble  is  eloquent  of  that  Christian 
sentiment :  *  He  doeth  all  things  well.' 
The  religious  feeling  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  gave  to  art  both  its  in- 
spiration and  theme,  never  found  so  fear 
a  mould  as  in  this  bust  of '  Resigna- 
tion.' 
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Boili  oftbeaa  woriu  are  eatlrely  free 
firom  all  explanatory  accessories^  and 
interpret  themselyea  to  the  most  slug- 
gish souL 

Another  of  Palmer's  compositions,  and 
one  of  the  most  purely  ideal,  is  the 
<  Dream  of  the  Spirit's  Flight'  This 
IS  a  large  bas-relief^  executed  in  medal- 
lion style.  To  giye  any  idea  by  mere 
words  of  the  spirit  of  this  performance 
is  impossible.  It  is  the  half  figure  of  a 
peri-Uke  girl,  with  tresses  swaying  in 
the  higher  air,  with  butterfly  wings, 
anns  and  drapery  graceAilly  disposed, 
and  all  the  parts  uniting  to  impress 
you  with  a  sense  of  upward,  soaring 
motion  I  There  is  a  diyine  beauty 
about  the  &ce  reflected  from  a  brighter 
world.  Sculptured  in  pure  white  mar- 
ble, it  seems  a  yery  soul  just  escaped 
from  itg  i^ison  house  of  clay,  and,  lis- 
tening to  those '  sounds  seraphic,'  bear- 
ing away  to  the  great  Beyond. 

While  gazing  on  this  airy  sprite,  the 
beholder  feels  an  exhilarating  influence 
steal  oyer  him,  and  inyoluntarily  there 
goes  up  from  his  heart,  like  incense, 
that  yearning  prayer : 

*  So  grant  me,  God,  from  eyeiy  care, 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft  through  virtae's  purer  air 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee ! ' 

We  cannot  speak  separately  of  his 
< Morning  and  Eyening,'  ^Immortal- 
ity,' 'Sleeping  Peri,'  his  statue  and 
bas-relief  of  '  Faith,'  busts,  and  other 
works,  which  are  grouped  in  odd  com- 
panionship about  his  studio.  But  the 
*  Indian  Girl '  and  '  White  Captiye,'  the 
crowning  achieyements  of  Palmer's 
genius,  and  the  ones  that  giye  a  thor- 
oughly American  character  to  his  rep- 
utation, demand  an  elaborate  consid- 
eration— ^not  to  explain  their  merits, 
but  to  show  what  materials  for  art  exist 
in  our  history,  when  appropriated  by 
the  master's  hand. 

Romance  and  poetry  haye  not  often 
been  successfril  in  treating  of  the  char- 
acter and  customs  of  our  aborigines, 
for  the  elements-  of  true  heroism  in  the 
sayage  nature  are  so  exceptional  and 


few,  i^t  the  red  man  is  a  yeiy  poor 
8ttt||eet  for  the  higher  manifestationB 
of  art.  Cooper  and  Longfellow  alone 
haye  come  back  from  this  field  witk 
the  trophies  of  praise.  But  Palmer, 
with  a  striking  originality  and  a  subtle 
perception  of  spiritual  influences,  sees 
in  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  *  un- 
tutored mind '  of  the  Indian,  a  theme 
to  inspire  his  plastic  day.  So  from  this 
idea  he  eyolyes  the  'Indian  Girl,' 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  re- 
pose, holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cru- 
cifix, on  which  her  eyes  are  bent  pen- 
siyely  in  a  sweet,  absorbing  reyerie, 
whidi  shuts  out  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world.  In  the  other  hand, 
which  hangs  listlessly  by  har  side,  she 
barely  touches  rather  than  holds  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  eyidently  gathered 
to  adorn  her  person,  and  which  she 
forgets  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  The  artist  sup- 
poses she  has  found  this  crucifix, 
which  the  early  •  Catholic  missionaries 
were  wont  to  attach  to  the  forest  trees, 
and  haying  heard  from  some  of  these 
zealous  teachers  an  exposition  of 
Christ's  mission,  the  better  life  has 
already  begun  to  dawn  in  her  soul,  and 
her  whole  aspect  tells  that  this  myste- 
rious influence  is  upon  her. 

The  features  are  Indian,  fair  and 
comely — we  do  not  say  beautiful,  be- 
cause this  term  expresses  the  highest 
excellence,  and  ought  as  a  descriptiye 
phrase  to  be  more  sparingly  used.  The 
fiM»  is  idealized,  as  the  rules  of  true  art 
always  require,  but  still  preserves  its 
fidelity  to  the  natural  type.  The  form 
is  nude  to  the  waist,  the  drapery  ar- 
ranged with  unriyalled  grace,  the  hair 
is  clubbed  so  as  to  reyeal  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  while  the  perfection  of  con- 
tour and  the  completeness  of  deyelop- 
ment  satisfy  the  most  critical  eye  for 
the  study  of  detail  The  <  Indian  Giri' 
forms  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  sculpture. 

But  Pahner's  grand,  characteristic 
work,  in  which  his  genius  seems  to  haye 
reached  its  noblest  expression,  is  tiie 
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*  White  Captiye,'  which  we  beliere  to 
be  one  of  the  mott  perfect  creationa  of 
allcie^t  or  modem  art  It  is  something 
more  than  the  nude  figure  of  a  Burpafls- 
ingly  beautiM  woman,  bound  to  the 
stake,  and  defying  the  gaze  of  her  bar- 
barous captora— it  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
citing incident  in  pioneer  life,  bat  it 
has  a  grand  symbolical  meaning  that 
reaches  beyond  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  sitoation. 

We  see  in  this  statue  the  contact  of 
dTilization  with  sayage  instinct,  and 
in  the  expression  of  the  ^  White  Oap- 
tiye,' peering  through  maiden  timidity, 
and  rising  tritmiphant  aboye  physical 
fear  in  a  look  of  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious strength,  before  which  the  swar- 
thy warrior  feels  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  power — ^a  ruler !  As  we 
gaze  on  in  mute  admiration,  we  behold 
the  race  of  the  red  man  receding  west- 
ward heioie  that  same  power  pictured 
in  this  wondeifbl  fece :  now  the  Indian 
tribes  pass  the  Rocky  mountains,  they 
come  within  the  roar  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  growing  less  and  less,  they  at  last 
yanish  away  into  the  uncertain  mists 
of  the  ocean — a  lost  people,  who  haye 
seryed  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  disappeared  fix>m  our  con- 
tinent to  make  room  for  a  nobler  hu- 
manity. It  is  this  melancholy  fate, 
this  glorious  triumph,  that  Palmer  has 
recorded  in  a  language  more  forcible 
than  history,  more  eloquent  than  song, 
more  rayishing  than  the  lyre  1  To  de- 
fine how  the  statue  spreads  before  you 
this  great  yision,  eludes  the  acutest 
analysis;  but  there  it  is,  told  just  as 
plainly  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  the 
eternal  stars  tell  the  omnipotence  of 
God. 

The  longer  one  studies  this  manrel- 
lous  work,  the  more  he  sees  to  admire, 
to  reflect  upon.  There  is  something  in 
the  general  effect  that  makes  the  be- 
holder forget  the  perfect  nudity  of  the 
figure,  which  necessarily  g^rows  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
which  is  entirely  unfelt  by  the  captiye 
in  her  terrible  realization  of  the  peril 


which  surrounds  her.  Thus  two  great 
difficulties  that  embarrass  the  execution 
of  undraped  statuary  are  entirely  oyer- 
come: 

1.  The  nudity  is  only  incidental  to 
the  general  effect,  and  the  subject  seems 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact 

2.  The  nudity  is  accounted  for  by 
the  situation — ^e  captiye  is  tied  un- 
clad to  a  tree,  to  be  burned  aliye,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custonou 

Thus  a  criticism  that  has  been  fire- 
quently  made  (and  not  ux^ustly)  on  the 
morale  of  certain  works  of  art,  has  no 
application  to  this. 

Of  the  details  of  this  ideal  creation- 
its  matchless  finiah,  the  graceftil  undu« 
lations  of  the  perfect  form,  the  firmness 
expressed  in  the  clenched  fingers,  the 
instinctiye  shudder  gathered  on  the 
fiedr  brow,  the  lofty  defiance  of  tjie  eyes 
and  half-parted  lips,  the  radiant  beauty 
of  the  fece — ^we  can  only  say  they  Uye 
in  our  memory,  but  too  deep  for  wvrds. 
We  belieye  the  truth  of  the  artistes  con- 
ception, that  the  revengeful  sayages 
acknowledged  the  diyinity  of  her  beau- 
ty and  Christian  reliance,  and  the 
'  White  Captiye '  went  free — the  spirit 
of  dyilization  triumphed  1 

As  a  man's  character  is  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  his  achieyements, 
the  reader  may  wish  to  learn  something 
of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  man.  In  all  kinds 
of  soul-work,  there  is  eyer  peM»ptible 
a  certain  fiayor  of  the  mind  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  the  things  thus  created 
usually  suggest  the  qualities  of  the 
creator.  So  the  works  of  the  sculptor 
are  to  some  degree  the  exponents  of  his 
character,  the  expressions  of  his  inner 
life. 

Therefore  in  Mr.  Palmer  we  should 
expect  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of 
a  high  order,  added  to  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  motiyes.  He  is  in  spirit 
a  reformer,  taking  au  interest  in  eyery 
measure  for  the  improyement  of  our 
race,  and  sympathizing  with  eyery 
struggle  of  our  aspiring  manhood. 

The  eccentricities,  excuses,  and  con- 
yentional  affectations  of  many  real  and 
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pretended  geniuses  he  entirely  eschews, 
feeling  himself  one  of  the  people,  and 
laboring  for  their  eleyation. 

Neither  does  he  deem  it  any  part  of 
genius  to  neglect  his  family,  forget  to 
pay  his  bntcher's  bill,  and  ignore  the 
claim  of  his  tailor.  His  ample  house 
and  neat  atelier,  at  the  north  end  of 
Eagle  street,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  are 
the  fhiit  of  his  patient  and  inspiring 
toil— his  chisel  has  won  him  moderate 
fortune  as  well  as  world-wide  fame. 

Photographs  of  the  *  Palmer  Marbles ' 
are  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  Paris, 
London,  and  Berlin,  while  in  this 
country  they  help  to  fill  the  portfolios 
of  the  wrtttosoy  adorning  the  walls  of 
the  parlor  and  the  private  gallery. 

Thongh  in  youth  Palmer  did  not 
reoeiye  an  average  common-school  edu- 
cation^he  converses  like  a  man  of  lib- 
eral culture,  showing  that  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  self-made  men. 

He  has  never  visited  the  interminable 
art  palaces  of  Europe,  nor  studied,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used, 
the '  old  masters ; '  still  he  has  appropri- 
ated all  the  valuable  hints  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  classic  models,  without 
regarding  them  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
artistic  execution,  and  therefore  to  be 
only  imitated,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. 

He  has  an  intelligible  and  correct 
theory  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  art  to 
nature.  For  instance,  he  insists  that 
he  should  represent^  not  imitate;  and 
in  making  a  bust  of  a  man,  the  sculptor 
should  express  the  higher  moods  of  his 
subject,  and  show  him  with  his  better 
quidities  brought  to  the  surface.  Bo 
tiie  forms  of  nature  should  be  ideal- 


ized in  the  direction  of  their  primitive 
tendency,  and  thus  art  help  to  express 
that  ineffiible  longing  of  the  soul,  that 
reaching  upward  for  a  perfection  that 
is  approximated  on  earth,  but  never  at- 
tained. This  idealization  is  like  the 
humor  of  Dickens,  something  more 
than  nature  in  its  grotesqueness,  yet  a 
stimulated  growtii  of  the  natural  quali- 
ty. Palmer  always  takes  nature  for 
his  model,  and  then  assimilates  it  to 
that  ideal  beauty  which  dwells  in  his 
imagination  and  sheds  a  spiritual  halo 
over  the  creation  of  his  chisel 

Like  every  true  disciple  of  genius,  he 
feels  that  he  has  a  mission  to  perform^ 
and  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  influ- 
ence he  exerts  on  the  tastes  and  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  people.  As  you  chat 
with  him  in  his  studio,  dressed  in  his 
blouse  and  cap,  his  dark  eye  glowing 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  or  spark- 
ling with  playfhl  humor,  standing  be- 
fore you  tall  and  vigorous,  yon  see  in 
him  one  of  the  earnest  workers  for  the 
elevation  of  our  humanity. 

The  utilities  of  the  world  will  take 
care  of  themselves:  let  us  foster  the 
beautiful,  because,  like  all  divine  attri- 
butes, man  reaches  it  through  striving; 
and  is  made  better  by  its  contemplation. 

Palmer  does  not  look  older  than  for- 
ty, and  has  perhaps  not  yet  attained 
the  fulness  of  his  powers,  but  has  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  healthy  growth. 

Work  on,  thou  almoner  of  sweetest 
joys,  thou  pilgrim  in  that  fiedry  realm 
whence  come  the  high  ideals  of  life; 
work  on,  striver  for  the  perfect  type  of 
beauty  and  of  truth,  and  in  thy  prog- 
ress let  the  people  trace  our  human  na- 
ture rising  to  diviner  heights-— expand- 
ing to  sublimer  bounds  1 
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CLOUDS. 

BESPEGTFULLT  DEDICATED  TO  PBOFESSOB  6UT0T. 

High  and  fitthoznless  above  us  yanlts  the  pure  aerial  sky, 

Solemn  bends  its  arcb  of  Beauty  round  a  world  where  all  things  die. 

On  the  dome  through  which  Earth's  swinging,  spun  of  palpitating  air, 
Angel  artists  fresco  yapors  into  pictures  passing  Mr. 

No  cold  canyas  of  dead  color  has  the  ICghty  Master  given : 
Trembles  with  His  Infinity  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven. 

On  and  in  the  lucent  background  float  the  ever-changefbl  forms, 
Sometimes  glowing  into  glory,  sometimes  glooming  into  storms. 

God's  blest  seal  is  on  creation ;  signs  and  symbols  throng  the  sky, 
Though  too  dull  to  read  their  meaning  droops  the  stolid  human  eye. 

Over  mountain,  over  valley  throng  the  clouds  to  soothe  the  sight ; 
Through  the  dim  walls  of  the  city  gleam  they  buoyant,  fleeting,  bright^ 

Gentle,  dreadful,  or  fSmtastic — ^nearer,  farther  as  we  gaze ; 
Varied,  spiritual,  tender,  forms  and  melts  the  surging  haze. 

^  Heavenly  secrets '  breathe  around  us — lowly  flowers  on  the  sod, 
Cloudland's  curves  and  grading  colors  veil  the  Infinite  of  God. 

The  Infinite— we  shudder  1  but  wild  longings  through  us  steal 
As  we  vainly  strive  to  grasp  It  till  our  fidling  senses  reel. 

Ever  longing,  never  grasping,  though  in  tenderness  It  stoop 

To  shade  the- scented  cups  of  flowers,  to  bend  them  as  they  droop. 

For  through  infinite  gradations  pass  the  changeAil  hues  of  light, 
That  the  infinite  through  color  may  send  greetings  to  the  sight. 

Through  ne'er-returning,  endless  curves,  flowers,  trees,  clouds,  mountains  pass, 
That  man  may  see  the  Infinite  through  nature's  magic  glass. 

Oh,  tender  stooping  1  soothing  I  Infinite  Love  must  be 
The  cause,  aim,  end,  the  burning  heart  of  everything  we  see. 

Earth  may  coyer  deep  her  dying,  parted  hearts  chant  weary  dirge. 
But  we  fed  death  u  ha  seeming  in  the  Oloudland's  evening  surge. 


CIBBI. 

Floating  high  above  the  mountains,  in  the  fields  of  iq>per  ur, 
Multitudinous  throng  the  Cirri,  ranged  in  order,  heavenly  f^. 

Rank  upon  rank  in  glory  lie  the  transverse,  plumy  bars ; 
Tranquil  beauty  rules  the  union  which  disorder  never  mars. 
VOL.  y. — 18 
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Perfect  symmetry,  obedience,  mark  their  finely  chiselled  lines— 
In  the  highest  sphere  of  being  flexile  grace  with  kno  combines. 

Now  they  break  in  fleecy  ripples  as  innmnerably  they  press ; 

Shines  the  bine  of  Heaven  between  them  as  tiiey  fly  the  Wind's  caress. 

Millions  fleck  the  face  of  Heayen,  bat  no  two  alike  are  erer : 
Restless  mirror  of  the  Infinite,  form  seems  exhausted  never. 

Are  they  Iambs  'mid  Heaven's  blue  pastures  ?  are  they  swans  with  downy  breast 
Floating  through  that  azure  ocean  round  the  region  of  the  Blest  ? 

Are  they  snowy  wings  of  Cherubs  gathering  round  the  Throne  above, 
As  the  vesper  hymn  of  Heaven  rises  to  the  Eternal  Love  t 

Gazing  on  their  wavy  ripples,  they  seem  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Yet  the  heavenly  little  islets  still  innumerable  lie. 

How  the  fleecy  cloudlets  glitter  as  they  sail  so  dear  and  high  I 
Is  light  curdling  into  snowflakes  as  it  streams  athwart  the  sky  t 

Freezing  9    No — ^warm  and  glowing,  ambient,  changeM,  feathery,  bright, 
Rather  seem  the  floating  vapors  melting  into  roseate  light. 

With  the  white  flame  in  their  bosoms,  and  the  pure  blue  depths  above, 
When  the  sunset  rays  dart  kisses,  how  they  kindle  into  love  I 

Bee,  with  every  shaft  electric  flash  the  bright  hues  deeper,  higher. 
Till  the  chaste  and  snowy  cloudlets  fleck  the  Blue  of  Heaven  wil^  fire. 

How  they  flush  and  how  they  quiver  I  how  the  virgin  drifts  of  snow 
Drink  the  sunset's  dying  passion,  catch  his  ardent  parting  glow  I 

Love  weaves  close  in  chords  harmonic  all  the  finely  fretted  dome. 
Blue,  white,  purple,  gold,  and  crimson,  fringe,  melt,  ripple  into  foam. 

Thus  the  angels  drape  God's  footstool  with  soft  vapor,  wind,  and  sun : 
Does  His  smile  rest  on  the  artists  when  their  pleasant  work  is  done  ? 

Do  they  see  Him  bend  the  Heavens,  riding  swiftly  on  the  douds. 
Heat  His  Heart,  and  Light  the  shadow  which  His  inner  Glory  shrouds  t 

Seraphs,  cherubs,  thronging  round  Him,  shall  our  hearts  no  raptures  move  ? 
Shall  we  prove  duU  links  reluctant  in  the  chain  of  endless  love  ? 

No.    We  ftel  the  eledxic  secret  flashing  through  the  Perfect  Whole, 
^  Bliss  eternal '  tel^^phing  upon  every  fidthM  souL 


CUMULI, 

Leave  we  now  the  upper  regions 

With  their  wonders  pure  and  high. 
Gone  the  barred  and  fleecy  Cirri — 

Mountain  Cumuli  storm  the  sky. 
High  the  calmness  floats  above  us, 

Tears  and  rain  lie  &r  below. 
As  we  sail  the  middle  Cloudland, 

Where  the  vapors  come  and  go. 
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Throbe  a  wilder  pulie  of  paiBiimi 

Stronger  indiTidual  life, 
Rapid,  energetic  motion 

TeUs  of  elemental  strife. 
Nearer  seem  thej  to  the  human, 

Rearing  dizzy  forms  on  high, 
Than  the  order-loving  Cirri 

Barring  the  translucent  sky. 

Lovingly  they  crest  onr  momitaanS) 

Hovering  o'er  them  all  the  day, 
Copying  all  the  soaring  ontlines 

In  artistic,  skilftd  play ; 
Following  close  on  the  horizon, 

Dip,  break,  gap,  and  lofty  peak, 
As  to  build  Earth  into  Heaven 

Would  the  haunting  vapors  seek. 

Drifting  swiftly  through  the  azure, 

Chase  they  shadows  over  Earth : 
Flying  footsteps,  soft  and  silent. 

Flit  o'er  grassy  graves  in  mirth. 
Shudder  not— the  bearded  harvest 

Quivers  not,  so  light  the  tread : 
Let  it  glide  o'er  moss  and  violet — 

Would  its  touch  could  wake  our  dead ! 

Piling  now,  the  tossing  vapors, 

With  a  wild  exultant  power, 
Rise  in  turrets,  towers,  mountains, 

Changing  with  the  f^h^rtging  hour. 
Glittering,  gleaming,  dazzling,  snowy, 

Heart-tossed  shadows  in  them  lie ; 
Broken,  scattered,  wind-torn,  foamy, 

Haunt  they  through  Earth's  panting  sky. 

Luminous  jets  of  boiling  vapor 

Topple  into  sudden  rifts. 
Open  into  yawning  chasms. 

Break  in  tortured  whirling  drifts , 
Panthig,  surging,  rocking,  reeling, 

Cradling  in  their  hearto  the  storm, 
Spirit,  power,  passion  flashing. 

Lightning  bares  each  secret  form. 

Banding  now  in  groups  colossal, 
Piling  o'er  the  mountain  crest, 

Sweeping  down  his  rodcy  summit. 
Crashing  through  his  wooded  breasti 
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Shattering  fiftU  his  pines  and  larches, 
Rain,  hail,  tnmalt  onward  swell, 

Lightning  scathes  the  shuddering  forest, 
Thunder  frights  the  leafy  delL 

Sunset  fires  the  whirling  Tapors, 

Now  they  sway  and  rock  in  light, 
Toppling  crests  fling  back  the  radiance, 

Through  the  rifts  it  glitters  bright, 
Gloomy  clouds  are  ruby  kindling. 

Rippling  fringed  with  molten  gold. 
Rosy  streams  of  color  pouring, 

Tlirough  the  tempest's  blackness  rolled. 

Surging  weird  in  fitful  beauty, 

ETery  moment  fraught  with  change, 
Eyery  break  and  mystic  chasm 

Opening  up  a  Heayen-range : 
Now  the  eastern  peaks  are  kindling 

Glow  as  though  the  Morning's  heart 
Throbbed  against  them,  while  the  formless 

Clouds  to  phantom  being  start 

Thus  through  storm-tost  human  bosoms 

God  oft  sends  His  rays  divine ; 
Passionate  errors,  when  forgiyen, 

Lead  us  on  to  trust  sublime. 
God  rays  light  through  moral  tempests. 

Brings  repentance  out  of  crime ; 
^  Much  forgiyen '  ploughs  the  spirit, 

Former  faults  as  beacons  shine. 

Through  our  ruins  Loye  is  gleaming. 

Rippling  o'er  in  molten  gold. 
Rosy  streams  of  life  are  pouring 

Through  our  tempest's  blackness  rolled. 
Glittering  thus  in  growing  beauty, 

Every  moment  firaught  with  change. 
Through  each  rift  and  shattered  chasm 

We  may  see  the  Heayen-range. 

Thus  the  angeb  build  the  pictures 

Li  the  yext  or  tranquil  skies, 
Of  our  changeful  human  passions, 

Stormful  fall  and  heayen-won  rise. 
Thus  they  write  in  loye  and  pity, 

Radiant  with  their  heayen-dyes, 
.  Lessons  for  the  lost,  the  erring, 

Hope  for  weary,  dying  eyes. 
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SAIN    CLOUDS, 


High  float  the  Cirri, 

PaasionleBS,  pure ; 
WUd  pile  the  Oiiniali, 

Nerer  Beoure ; 
Low  sweep  the  Rain  Clouds 

Oyer  the  sky, 
Qlooming  the  sunshine, 

Slow  trailing  by. 

Mystical  region 

Typifies  Earth— 
Light  in  the  bosom 

Of  darkness  has  birth ; 
Magical  mingling 

Of  beauty  and  gloom, 
Calm  follows  tempest 

As  HeaTen  the  tomb. 

Shrouding  the  distance. 

Legions  of  mist 
Glide  down  the  riyer 

Joining  the  list 
Of  the  shadowy  army 

Harrying  on 
Oyer  wide  waters 

To  welcome  the  sun. 

Catching  his  gleaming, 

Paster  they  run, 
Roseate  surging, 

Roll  into  one ; 
Pilling  the  valley, 

Luminous  haze, 
Heayenward  soaring. 

Rocks  as  we  gaze ; 

Lifting  strange  colurons 
Of  light  in  the  air. 

Weaves  golden  sunshine 
Pitful  and  £ur 

Through  the  cloud  pillars 
•Thrown  to  the  sky. 

Like  the  Dream-ladder 
Jacob  slept  by. 

Trailing  o^er  treetops, 

Shadowing  graves. 
Gloomily  weeping 

While  the  wind  raves. 
Blurring  the  landscape 

Rdn  douds  press  on. 
Lowering  on  nature 

T^th  leaden-hued  frown. 


Sulphurous,  lurid. 

Thunder  is  near ; 
Sobbings  and  mutterings 

Pill  us  with  fear. 
Palls  with  wild  Mnges 

Stream  on  behind — 
Death  may  be  riding 

The  wings  of  the  wind. 

Jagged  clouds  hanging 

Pormless  and  black. 
Hurtle  the  whirlwind 

Fast  o'er  their  track ; 
Piery  flashes 

Scathe  the  green  plain ; 
Cataracts  falling 

Li  torrents  of  rain. 

Thunder  and  lightning 

Crash  through  the  sky ; 
Whirlwinds  are  carding 

The  douds  as  they  fly  I 
Nature  is  reeling. 

Sin  at  our  heart, 
Heaven  is  angered— 

Well  may  we  start  I 

God  throws  His  shadow 

Into  the  gloom ; 
The  raindrops  have  caught  it, 

And  break  into  bloom  I 
His  light  on  Earth's  teardrops 

Gems  Bliss  on  her  clouds. 
His  rainbow  of  color 

Paints  Hope  on  her  shrouds. 

Tender  and  lovely. 

Luminous,  fair, 
Infinite  Beauty 

Is  bending  through  air. 
Breathing  through  color. 

Through  Order,  through  Porm, 
That  infinite  Love 

Rules  the  heart  of  the  storm. 

Caught  in  soft  meshes, 

Practions  the  light, 
Gold,  green,  or  ruby. 

Tremblingly  bright 
Through  the  torn  chasms 

Smiles  the  lost  blue — 
The  wilder  the  drifting, 

The  deeper  the  hue. 
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Besaty  aboTe  tu, 

Beauty  aroimd^ 
Oloadfl,  stars  gem  the  beaTene, 

TYees,  flowers  paint  the  ground. 
Bapturous  meaning 

Illmnines  the  whole : 
Ood  giyea  ns  Beauty, 

For  LoTe  is  His  Soul  1 


High-floating  CSrri, 

Passionless,  pure ; 
Wild-piling  Oamnli, 

Never  seoore ; 
Low-trailing  Rain  Clonds 

With  rainbow-lit  pall— 
Softly  ye  whisper 

That  LoTe  raleth  all  I 
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II.— THB    CAT8KILL    MOUNTAINS. 


Who,  in  ascending  the  Hndson  Riyer, 
has  not  watched  for  the  flrst  glimpse 
of  the  Catskills,  and  followed  with  de- 
light their  gradual  development  of  peak 
and  clove,  nntil,  near  Hndscm,  they 
stood  Mly  revealed,  flooded  with  sun- 
shine, flecked  with  shadows,  or  crowned 
by  storm-laden  clouds  f 

This  region  is  noteworthy,  not  alone 
from  its  beauty  and  incalculable  utility, 
but  also  from  the  associations  cluster- 
ing around  it  through  the  pen  of  poets 
and  writers  of  romance,  the  bru^  of 
the  artist,  and  the  memories  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists,  who  have  found  health 
and  strength  for  both  body  and  mind 
upon  its  craggy  heights  or  beside  its 
numberless  wild  and  beautiful  moun- 
tain torrents.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  Greene  County,  a  portion  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  neighboring  borders  of 
Ulster,  Schoharie,  and  Albany.  It 
truly  deserves  the  appellation  of  *  many 
fountained,'  giving  rise  to  great  rivers, 
such  as  the  Delaware,  and  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
to  manifold  smaller  watercourses,  as 
the  Schoharie,  Catskill,  and  Esopus. 
Unlike  the  Highlands  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  Southern  New  York,  and 
the  region  of  the  Adirondacs,  its  lakes 
are  few  and  very  smalL  The  best 
known  are  the  twin  lakes  near  the 
Mountain  House,  and  Shue's  Lake,  not 


flir  from  the  summit  of  Overlook  Moun- 
tain. These  are  all  at  a  height,  w^ 
proximately,  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  river,  and  add  greatly  to  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  landscape  in  thdr 
vicinity. 

Names  among  these  hills  are  a  com- 
modity so  scarce  that  their  paucity  pre- 
sents a  serious  obstacle  to  intelligible 
description.  Round  Tops  and  High 
Peaks  are  innumerable.  Wehope,whai 
Professor  Guyot  completes  his  cursory 
survey  of  heights,  made  eighteen 
moniiis  ago,  he  will  strive  to  do  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Nomenclature  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  requires  a  poet,  a  poetio 
man  of  science,  or  the  imaginative  intu- 
itions of  a  primitive  people. 

The  main  range  of  the  Catskills  finds 
its  southerly  comer  in  Overlook  Moun- 
tain, not  far  fix)m  Woodstock,  and 
about  seven  miles  (more  or  1^)  west 
of  the  Hudson.  One  ridge  extends 
northerly  (a  little  east,  parallel  with  the 
river)  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles, 
and  then,  at  the  North  Mountain,  mak- 
ing an  obtuse  angle,  turns  to  the  north- 
west, and  passes  through  Windham 
into  Schoharie  County :  the  other  ridge, 
starting  firom  Overiook,  runs  in  a  west- 
erly direction  along  the  southern  border 
of  Greene  County,  and  finally  in  Dela- 
ware sinks  into  broken  hiU  ranges  of 
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l60B  eleyation.  The  space  intermediate 
between  these  two  main  ridges  is  at 
first  narrow,  bnt  gradually  widens  as 
they  diTerge  from  the  starting  point ; 
its  interior  (northwesterly)  slope  is 
drained  by  the  Schoharie  (a  branch  of 
the  Mohawk)  and  its  tributaries,  the 
East,  the  West,  and  Batayia  Kills. 
Singular  gaps  or  cloyes  intersect  the 
range,  affording  easy  communication 
witJi  the  lowlands  bordering  its  base. 
Each  doye  has  its  own  stream,  and  in 
the  main  ones  on  the  riyer  front  are 
found  the  countless  and  beautiftil  wa- 
terfiUls  which  constitute  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  Catskill  scenery.  The 
more  primitiye  rocks  of  the  Highlands, 
the  Adirondacs,  and  the  White  Moun- 
tains do  not  offer  such  numerous  and 
picturesque  sheets  of  falling  water  as 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  Catskills. 

Starting  from  Oyerlook  Mountain, 
whence  the  yiew  is  said  to  be  magni- 
ficent, and  proceeding  northward,  we 
first  reach  the  Plattekill  Cloye,  up 
whose  steep  and  wooded  cleft  winds  a 
wild  road,  chiefly  used  for  quarrying 
purposes,  and  down  whose  abrupt  de- 
diyitythe  Plattekill  leaps  from  crag 
to  crag  in  a  series  of  fine  fieills  and  cas- 
cades. The  quantity  of  water  during 
the  summer  months,  except  after  con- 
siderable rain,  is  small,  but  the  rock 
formations  are  yery  interesting,  remind- 
ing the  trayeller  of  wild  passes  in  the 
TyroL  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
of  an  the  Catskill  clefts,  but  human 
ingenuity  has  here  afforded  no  idd  to 
the  sightseer,  and  strong  heads  and 
a^e  limbs  arq.  needed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  hidden  beauties. 

The  mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
Plattekill  Cloye  has  two  crests,  known 
as  High  Peak  and  Round  Top.  It  was 
long  thought  to  be  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  Catskills,  bnt  must  now  yield  to 
the  Windham  High  Peak  or  Black 
Head,  8,926  feet  high,  and  perhaps  to 
other  eleyations  in  ^e  same  range. 
Professor  Guyot  giyes  its  height  at 
3,684  feet,  and  that  of  the  Mountain 
House  as  2,d45  feet.    This  mountain 


has  frequently  been  ascended,  although 
there  is  no  regular  path  leading  to  the 
summit,  but  the  thick  growth  of  wood 
on  the  top  greatly  hinders  the  satisfiuy 
toriness  of  the  yiew.  Between  Hound 
Top  and  the  nearest  mountain  to  the 
north  lies  the  Eauterskill  Cloye,  known 
preeminently  as  The  Oh^e^  the  home 
of  artists  and  the  theme  of  poets.  Its 
springs  are  drained  by  the  Ejiuterskill 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catskill,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  loyeliest  spots  in  America. 
The  road  through  this  cloye  is  one  of 
the  main  arteries  to  the  back  mountain 
country,  and,  from  the  summit  of  the 
cloye,  near  Haines's  sawmill,  winds  for 
about  three  miles  to  the  base,  by  the 
side  of  streams  offering  fifteen  fine  fidls 
and  cascades  in  a  distance  of  flye 
miles,  and  between  steep  and  wooded 
mountain  slopes  orroclp^  crags  lifted 
high  in  air,  now  swelling  out  into  the 
sunlight,  and  anon  curying  back  into 
amphitheatres  of  shadow.  The  main 
Kauterskill  fiows  firom  the  twin  lakes 
already  mentioned,  and  just  below  the 
Laurel  House  Mis  oyer  a  precipice  of 
175  feet,  which,  with  another  dash  of 
80  feet,  makes  the  entire  depth  of  the 
stream's  first  grand  plunge  into  the 
wild  rayine  265  feet.  A  short  distance 
below  is  the  Bastion  Fall,  and,  imme- 
diately following,  the  Terrace  Cascade, 
the  united  height  of  the  two  being  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  100  feet.  These  four 
fine  fklls  are  found  in  an  easy  walk  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  leading  down 
the  rayine  from  the  Laurel  House  to  the 
Cloye  road. 

The  Little  Ejiuterskill  fiows  into  the 
main  stream  at  a  short  distance  below 
the  bridge  where  the  Cloye  road  first 
crosses  that  torrent.  The  rayine  through 
which  it  fiows  is  incomparably  beauti- 
ftil, with  the  grand  plunge  (Haines^s 
Fall  or  Fawn's  Leap)  at  the  head,  and 
the  seyen  graceftil  cascades,  all  yisible 
from  one  projecting  table  rock,  soon 
after  following.  Below  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  bridge  are  the  Dog  Fall,  the 
cascade  at  Moore's  Bri<]^  and  the  Dog 
Hole,  with  its  steep  difb  and  foaming 
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rapida  At  the  month  of  the  Clove  is 
Palensville,  a  little  manufacturing  Til- 
lage, where  town- wearied  denizens  find 
fresh  air  and  plesant  walks  and  driyes 
during  the  summer  months.  To  our 
taste,  however,  the  summer  climate  at 
the  various  sojourning  places,  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

Rising  to  the  north  of  the  Clove  is 
the  South  Mountain,  from  whose  beet- 
ling crags  are  obtained  some  of  the 
finest  views  offered  by  the  Catskills; 
then  follows  the  Pine  Orchard,  where 
are  the  well-known  Mountain  House, 
the  twin  lakes,  and  the  Laurel  House 
at  the  head  of  the  Eauterskill  Falls ; 
and  finally,  the  North  Mountain,  which 
looks  down  upon  a  graceful  spur  to  the 
east,  Eiskatom  Bound  Top,  and  then 
sweeps  away  to  the  northwest.  Beyond 
the  North  Mountain  is  a  considerable 
depression,  down  which  passes  an  exe- 
crable road,  leading  from  East  Jewett, 
within  the  mountain  range,  to  Cairo,  at 
its  foot  Finally,  we  reach  Windham 
High  Peak,*  and  the  fine  road  crossing 
the  mountains  from  Catskill  to  Delhi, 
and  passing  through  Windham  and 
PrattsvUle. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  range, 
west  of  Overlook,  are  two  wild  and 
beautifrd  clefts,  tne  one  known  as  the 
Stony  Clove,  and  the  other  as  West 
Kill  or  Bushnell  Clove.  The  first  be- 
gins as  a  narrow  gorge  with  lofty  hem- 
lock and  moss-dad  mountain  sides,  and 
gradually  opens  out,  at  Phoenicia,  upon 
the  hills  of  Ulster  and  Esopus  Creek. 
It  is  watered  by  a  trout  stream,  and  its 
few  but  cosey  fiurm  cottages  offer  shel- 
ter sufficient  for  amateur  fishermen  and 
artists,  bewitched  by  its  fedry  recesses 
and  fine  forest  growth.  In  the  narrow 
portion  of  this  clove  are  ice  caves, 
where  ice  may  be  found  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  whence  issue  cooling 
winds  appreciable  in  the  warmest  sum- 
mer days. 

*  Or  BUok  HMd.   Then  Is  great  conftuion  in 
in  thii  put  of  Um  range. 


The  West  Kill,  or  BushneU  Clove,  is 
said  to  be  still  finer  and  more  alpine 
than  the  Stony  Clove.  The  last-men- 
tioned gap  and  that  of  the  Plattekill 
join  the  main  or  Eauterskill  Clove  be- 
tween Tannersville  and  Hunter,  while 
the  Bushnell  Clove  does  not  intersect 
the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  until  the 
West  Kill  flows  into  that  stream  near 
the  charming  village  of  Lexington,  six 
miles  south,  a  little  west  of  Prattsville. 

These  geographical  details  may  seem 
uninteresting,  but  if  the  writer  had 
possessed  them  eight  years  ago,  when 
first  making  the  near  acquaintance  of 
the  Catskills,  many  a  mystification 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  many 
a  pleasant  excursion,  now  only  known 
to  the  fancy,  have  been  found  practi- 
cable. One  great  attraction  of  the 
Catskills  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  spots  chiefly  interesting  are  within 
walking  or  driving  distance  from  the 
chief  points  of  sojourn.  Visitors  in 
general  conflne  themselves  to  the  Moun- 
tain House  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  hence  see  but  little  of  the  beauties 
hidden  among  the  cli£b  and  ravines  of 
the  inner  peaks.  The  view  from  the 
Mountain  House  plateau  is  extensive, 
but  tame  and  monotonous  in  character ; 
the  horizon  is  not  interesting,  and  the 
cloud  scenery  is  far  more  impressive 
than  that  of  the  land  beneath.  The 
views  from  the  very  easily  ascended 
North  or  South  Mountains,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  river  valley,  the  eye 
embraces  the  lakes,  the  opening  of  the 
Clove,  and  the  distant  mountains  to- 
ward Lexington,  are  fiur  superior. 
Cluni^s  Hill,  a  terraced  eminence,  visible 
from  many  points  among  the  Catskills, 
and  the  Parker  Mountain,  east  of  Tan- 
nersville, both  offer  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting prospects ;  but  the  king  of  views 
is  that  obtained  from  the  clifb  of  the 
South  Mountain  overhanging  the  Clove. 
This  vista  has  flimifihed  sketches  for 
two  remarkable  pictures  painted  by 
that  rare  artist  and  genuine  son  of 
Helios,  S.  R  Gifford.  Looking  toward 
the  west  is  the  rolling  plateau  of  the 
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Cioi%  with  the  &r-away  mountains 
beyond  Hunter,  the  Parker  and  North 
Mountains,  the  openings  to  the  Stony 
and  Plattekill  Cloves,  Clum's  Hill, 
and  the  silver  thread  of  Haines's  FalL 
At  the  foot  of  the  clifls,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below,  lie  Brockett's  (clas- 
sic gromid  for  artists),  the  Glove  road, 
Moore's  Bridge,  the  Dog  Fall,  and  the 
brawling  ElanterskilL  Directly  oppo- 
site stands  the  wooded  crest  of  Bonnd 
Top.  The  entire  mountain  side  is  visi- 
ble, and  the  cleft  is  so  narrow  that  the 
trees  can  almost  be  counted  as  they  rise 
one  above  another  to  a  height  of  2,500 
feet  above  the  roaring  stream,  which 
here  receives  two  slender  cascades  that 
have  threaded  their  way  through  the 
tangled  forest.  Toward  the  east,  the 
liver  is  visible,  and  the  sloping  moun- 
tain declivities  frame  a  lovely  picture 
of  lowland  country  and  &r-away  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts  hills.  The 
e£fiects  of  light  and  shadow  are  such  as 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  This 
earth  there  seems  made  of  gold  or  crim- 
son lights,  of  gray  seas  of  mist,  or  of 
every  imaginable  combination  of  beau- 
tiful hues. 

Thaob  cliflb  are  reached  by  a  charm- 
ing walk  through  a  beech  wood,  and 
are  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  Laurel 
House.  A  longer  and  still  somewhat 
rough  path  was  opened  thither  last 
srammer  jfrom  the  « Mountain  House. 
But  we  should  never  end  were  we  to 


characterize  all  the  beautiM  spots,  the 
entrancing  walks  and  drives  to  be 
found  amid  these  cool  and  healthfhl 
slopes  and  plateaus.  A  difference  of  at 
least  ten  degrees  is  felt  between  the 
mountain  resorts  and  the  villages  on 
the  liver  bank,  and  the  air  is  inezpres- 
dbly  fresh  and  invigorating. 

These  mountains  have  also  a  very  inr 
teresting  flora.  The  oak,  beech,  birch, 
chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  hem- 
lock—pines, black,  white,  and  yellow — 
spruces,  fir,  and  balsam,  are  among  the 
most  widely  spread  trees ;  and  of  fruits, 
the  blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
whortleberry  or  blueberry,  and  straw- 
berry, grow  in  profhsion  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Violets,  anemones,  liverworts, 
the  fairy  bells  of  the  Linnea  Borealis, 
the  fragrant  stars  of  the  Mitchella  or 
partridge  berry,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
Houstonia,  the  laurel,  honeysuckle, 
sarsaparilla,  wintergreen,  bottle  gen- 
tian, white  and  blue,  purple  orchids, 
willow  herb,  golden  rod,  immortelles, 
asters  in  every  variety,  St.  John's  wort, 
wild  turnip,  Solomon's  seals,  wild  lilies, 
of  the  vale,  flre  lilies,  Indian  pipe,  with 
other  flowers,  ground  pines,  and  varie- 
ties of  moss  and  ferns  innumerable,  bor- 
der the  winding  woodpaths  and  se- 
cluded roads.  There  are  many  regions 
in  America  more  grand  than  that  of 
the  Catskills,  but  none,  we  think,  more 
easily  and  gratefuUy  compensatory  to  a 
careM  survey. 


Within  Gethsemane's  Garden  kneeling. 

Bends  the  Lord  His  sacred  head. 
His  soul,  each  human  sorrow  feeling. 
Quivers  with  keen  shafts,  sin-sped. 
Every  human  misery  knows. 
Bears  the  burden  of  our  woes. 

Perchance  not  men  alone  His  sinking. 

Bleeding  heart  to  weep  is  Mn, 
But  poor  dumb  creatures  sees  He  drinking 
Deep  the  bitter  cup  of  pain. 
Hears  the  wailing,  anguished  cr^. 
Hears  but  curse  and  blow  reply  I 
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THE    ISSUES    OF    THE    WAE. 


Thb  life  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  con- 
•tant  anxiety  and  suspense.  He  never 
knows  with  anj  certainty  to-day  what 
he  shall  have  to  do  to-morrow.  Upon 
seemingly  the  greatest  calm  nuty  sud- 
denly burst  the  most  terrific  storm. 
There  is  little  inoentiTe  to  thought, 
except  of  that  practical  kind  which 
directs  the  actiyities  of  the  soldier's 
perilons  life.  Here  we  are,  thousands 
of  us,  an  acting  mass  rather  than  an 
assemblage  of  thinking  indiyiduals. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  strictly  military  to 
tiiink;  implicit  and  unquestioning 
obedieiioe  is  the  law.  When  the  order 
was  finally  given  on  Monday  night 
(September  2l8t)  for  the  whole  army  to 
Ml  back  on  Chattanooga,  the  writer 
remarked: 

'Well,  if  we  shall  not  have  to  go 
any  &rther— if  we  can  hold  Chatt»- 
.nooga,  we  are  not  defeated ; — ^it  is  even 
a  victory,  and  we  have  won  Chatta- 
nooga at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.' 

^  We  want  none  of  your  speculations,' 
retorted  our  Prussian  commander;  'it 
is  a  soldier's  business  to  obey,  and  not 
to  think.' 

But,  it  is  hardly  natural  for  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  to  execute  a  movement 
without  inquiring  the  wherefore.  And 
if  we  are  marched  over  mountains,  and 
down  the  Lookout  at  Alpine  Pass, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Rome ;  and  then 
marched  back  again,  up  the  perilous 
steep,  and  northward  to  Stevens's  Qap, 
and  down  again ;— why,  even  common 
soldiers,  without  the  evidence  of  brains 
which  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  shoul- 
der straps,  inquire  of  each  other  for  the 
strategic  value  there  may  be  in  all  this 
marching  and  countermarching,  and 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  all 
provided  for  in  the  original  pro- 
gramme. 

But  in  a  still  higher  sense  is  the 
American  soldier  given   to  thinking. 


He  is  quite  likely  to  have  an  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  war 
— as  to  the  issues  involved  therein,  and 
the  results  whidi  it  is  likely  to  bring 
about  There  is,  moreover,  a  multi- 
plicity of  views,  and  not  the  unanimity 
of  dulness. 

The  causes,  the  issues,  the  results  of 
the  war  —  momentous  themes  1  and 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by 
those  whom  they  so  vitally  concern — 
the  American  dtizen  and  our  dtiaen 
soldieiy. 

The  causes,  issues,  and  results  of  the 
war  we  so  intimately  related  that  we 
can  scarcely  think  of  one  without  also 
thinking  of  the  others.  The  causes  are 
more  especially  a  thing  of  the  past — 
they  already  belong  to  history :  the  re- 
sults belong  more  particularly  to  the 
fttture ;  the  issues  pertain  to  the  foes- 
ent.  It  is  these^with  which  we  have 
more  immediately  to  do,  and  which  it 
behooves  us,  as  intelligent  actors  in  the 
great  drama,  to  understand.  We  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  results,  and  we  ue 
not;  but  if  there  are  real  issues  of  right 
and  wrong  involved  in  the  contest,  and 
we  are  in  the  right,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  results  of  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  will  be  worthy  of  aU 
our  sacrifices,  and  honorable  to  us  as  a 
people  and  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beleaguered  camp, 
with  no  notes  of  former  reading,  or 
books  of  reference,  it  is  a  poor  place  for 
the  elaboration  of  one's  ideas; — ^Uie 
writer,  nevertheless,  proposes  to  make 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  issues  involved 
in  this  terrible  war. 

The  hKX  exists  that  there  is  a  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  brought 
about,  as  we  believe,  by  unwarranted 
and  aggressive  acts  of  the  Slave  Power. 
This  slave  oligarchy  of  the  South  either 
had,  or  affected  to  have,  a  profi>und 
contempt  for  what  they  supposed  was 
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the  want  of  qnrtt  in  the  Northern  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  cnirent  swagger  that  we 
should  barely  famish  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  superior 
jDulitaiy  prowess.  '  This  war  shall  be 
waged  oa  Northern  soil^'  they  said« 
Events  have  shown  that  t^ey  miscalcu- 
lated ;  bat  the  raids  of  Jackson,  Lee, 
Mo^fan  &  Co.  show  how  great  their 
will  has  been  to  carry  out  tiieir  threats 
of  inyasion.  When  the  rebel  guns 
qpened  upon  Sumter,  there  was  no 
altematlTe  left  us  but  fight  now,  or 
aoon.  Had  we  hesitated  and  compro- 
mised then,  the  arrogant  spirit  of  the 
insurgents  would  haye  been  still  ftirther 
flattered  and  puffdd  up,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  the  submissive  North  made 
genuine,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
before.  A  compromise  then  would 
have  made  no  lasting  peace ;  the  South 
would  soon  have  become  tired  of  being 
merely  *  let  alone ; '  her  exactions  and 
aggressions  would  have  become  more 
and  more  insolent  and  intolerable,  till 
warlike  resistance  or  ignoble  submis- 
sion and  slavery  would  have  been  our 
only  alternative.  This  war  is,  there- 
fore, on  our  part  and  in  one  sense,  a 
war  in  self-defence ;  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  issues. 

Every  loyal  soldier  is  fighting  for  the 
security  of  our  Northern  homes ;  and 
tbe  issue  resolves  itself  into  this :  The 
leaistance  of  invasion ;  the  vindication 
of  our  manliness  as  a  people ;  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  firesides — else  be 
overrun,  outraged,  desolated,  enslaved 
by  the  mbdons  of  a  Southern  oligardiy, 
which  indulges  the  insane  conceit  that 
it  is  born  to  rule.* 

Unfortunately  for  our  country,  it  em- 
braces two  distinct  forms  of  society,  of 
dissimilar,  if  not  of  antagonistic  charao- 
ter«  It  is  a  heritage  from  our  ances- 
tors ;  but  none  the  lees  an  evil  for  its 
prestige  from  the  sanctities  of  time; 
.and  we  are  now  reaping  its  bitter  fruits 
in  the  manifold  and  hideous  forms  of 
a  great  dvil  war.  Taking  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  there  appears  to  be  no 


escape  from  this  cruel  ordeaL  We  of 
the  North  claim  that  we  have  trans- 
cended that  type  of  society  whose  vital 
and  informing  element  is  chattel  sla- 
very. There  is  natural  and  irrq[>reesible 
antagonism  betwe«i  the  two  forms  of 
society;  they  cannot  subsist  in  peace 
and  good  ieeling  by  the  dde  of  each 
other,  and  still  less  under  tiie  same 
Government.  Conflict  was  inevitable, 
and  it  came. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war  and  of  eluci- 
dation respecting  its  cause  and  origin, 
this  may  be  only  commonplace,  yet  ne- 
cessary to  fblness  of  statement. 

Slavery  Mt  the  necessity  of  efibrts  to 
save  herself  from  impending  ruin ;  she 
became  taunting  and  aggressive  in  her 
manners  and  acts,  and  resorted  at 
length  to  violence,  reminding  one  of  the 
ofb-repeated  proverb, '  Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.' 
History  has  no  readings  for  the  ocnnfort 
of  slavery.  There  is  a  progress  in  hu> 
man  affidrs,  and  the  tide  of  that  prog- 
ress is  against  her.  Threatening  atti-i 
tudes  and  impetuous  dashes  do  not  ap- 
pear to  come  with  salvation ;  and  the 
promise^ — of  glory  for  freedom,  and 
doom  for  her — ^now  is  that,  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  rebellious  power,  she  will  be 
completely  overthrown ;  a  sudden  and 
deserved  judgment,  the  Intimate  con- 
sequence of  her  own  violence  and  des- 
peration. 

This  struggle  between  a  progressive 
and  triumphant  civilization,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  crude,  unprogreesive,  and 
wiling  one  on  the  other— if  dviUEa- 
tion  it  can  be  called— 4s  another  of  the 
issues  of  this  war.  It  is  but  the  ulti- 
mate, the  closing  catastrophe  of  the 
'  irrepressible  confiict.' 

Involved  in  this  feature  of  the  war, 
there  is  much  beside  the  naked  issue 
of  freedom  and  slavery. 

Slavery  has  no  respect  for  the  afifec- 
tions,  as  is  evinced  by  the  merdlessness 
with  which  she  sunders  every  fiunily 
tie.  The  refining  culture  of  growth 
in  civilization  demands  respect  for  the 
domestic  loves,  even  of  an  inferior  race. 
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Where  chattel  ilaTery  exists,  labor  is 
not  held  in  honor,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  to  which  one  class 
sinks  by  industrial  oppression,  does  the 
other  sink  through  enervating  indolence 
and  exhausting  indulgence.  Where 
there  is  chattel  slavery,  there  cannot  be 
free  speech:  the  utterance  of  truth 
may  indeed  be  incendiary,  and  the 
rickety,  combustible  institution  stand- 
ing out  of*it8  time,  must  needs  protect 
itselt  There  must  not  be  free  educa- 
tion or  free  inquiiy.  It  would  never 
do  to  teach  the  slaves ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  interest  of  this  form  of  society 
to  retain  the  lower  strata  of  the  nomi- 
nally free  population  in  ignorance 
equally  dense  and  impenetrable.  A 
cringing  servility  must  be  generated 
and  maintained  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
haughty  and  exacting  superciliousness 
on  the  other. 

All  these  may  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting minor  issues,  which  are  depend- 
ent for  their  vitality  on  that  which  is 
greater ;  and  when  the  fate  of  the  issue 
between  chattel  slavery  and  its  antago- 
nist shall  have  been  determined,  there 
will  be  no  Airther  trouble  with  the  col- 
laterals. When  the  main  trunk  is  torn 
up  by  the  root,  the  branches  will  all 
die. 

But  while  the  issue  between  slavery 
and  freedom  thus  comprehends  within 
itself  a  class  of  issues  which  are  subor- 
dinate, may  there  not  be  a  still  greater 
issue  which  dwarfe  that  of  slavery  and 
freedom  into  a  secondary,  and  compre- 
hends within  itself  this  and  other  issues 
of  equal  magnitude  and  importance  ? 

Our  Government  has  never  given  out 
that  its  object  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  is  the  extinction  of  slavery.  It 
claims  to  have  adopted  emancipation 
only  as  a  war  measure ;  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  war  being  avowedly  the  re- 
covery of  Governmental  possessions 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Many  moralists,  fidling,  as  we  believe, 
to  see  the  real  significance  of  the  idea 
of  political  unity,  have  looked  upon  the 
proposed  object  of  the  Government  as 


a  low  and  unworthy  one ;  but  have, 
nevertheless,  rejoiced  that  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  in  the  work,  and  over- 
ruling it  to  bring  out  of  these  meaner 
aims  a  great  and  noble  result 

It  may  be  well  to  recollect  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  not  always  when 
great  moral  ends  are  the  real  aim  and 
purpose  of  a  movement  that  the  great- 
est good  has  been  accomplished.  The 
greatest  moral  results  have  often  fol- 
lowed when  the  movement  proposed  no 
moral  end  whatever ;  while  efforts  hav- 
ing a  direct  moral  aim  have  resulted  in 
signal  frdlure,  and  sometimes  in  disas- 
ter even  to  the  very  end  proposed. 
Well-meant  efforts  to  save  the  heathen 
in  a  spiritual  way  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  their  physical  destruction, 
through  the  stealthy  obtrusion  of  the 
pests  of  civilization. 

It  is  by  no  means  as  yet  a  settled 
question  that  emancipation  will  en- 
hance the  happiness  of  our  negro  pop- 
ulation, or  that  it  may  not  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  disasters  to  the 
race  which  will  eventuate  in  its  extinc- 
tion on  this  continent  The  settiement 
of  the  slave  question  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negro  question;  and  the 
end  of  one  difficulty  the  beginning  of 
another. 

It  may  be  that  sympathy  for  the 
negro  is  seeking  to  put  in  train  a  series 
of  changes  which  would  terribly  revulse 
those  same  sympathies,  if  the  end  could 
be  seen  from  the  beginning.  Yet  these 
sympathies,  even  if  mistaken  in  their 
direct  object,  may  be  working  to  a 
great  and  desirable  end,  which  they  do 
not  as  yet  recognize.  The  Crusaders 
aimed  at  what  they  considered  a  good, 
but,  frdling  in  that,  accomplished  a  real 
good  of  which  they  had  no  conception. 
They  did  not  make  themselves  perma- 
nent masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  but 
through  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  with  the  more  cultivated 
people  of  the  East,  they  nourished  the 
germs  of  a  forthcoming  civilization  in 
the  West 

In  ibid  natural  history  of  the  world 
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we  diBOOTer  that  certain  tribes  of  sen- 
tient beings  prej  npon  certain  otber 
tribes;  and  this  seems,  on  a  cursory 
yiew,  to  be  very  shocking  to  the  finer 
sensibililies  of  onr  nature ;  yet  it  is  an 
arrangement  which  results  in  a  larger 
amount  of  sentient  ei^oyment  than 
could  otherwise  obtain  among  these 
lower  denizens  of  our  inexplicable 
world.  The  most  vigorous — ^that  which 
embodies  within  itself  the  greatest  and 
the  most  various  elements  of  vitality  and 
power— die  most  vigorous,  I  say,  pre- 
vails ;  and  if  the  negro  race  of  our  con- 
tinent should  b^in  to  wane  and  finally 
go  as  the  '  -^^oor  Indian '  has  done — a 
fkte  which  I  do  not  here  predict  for 
bim — ^the  field  thus  vacated  will  not 
be  lost,  but  occupied  at  once,  and  in 
time  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  a  race  of 
greater  capabilities  for  culture,  prog- 
ress, and  enjoyment.  The  physical 
world  has  attained  to  its  present  ad- 
vanced geological  condition  through 
much  of  violence  and  pain ;  the  same 
is  true  in  a  moral  sense  of  mankind  at 
large ;  and  there  may  be  still  quite  a 
great  deal  of  this  same  career  to  run. 

Sympathy  of  itself  is  blind,  and  may 
'  kin  with  kindness.*  It  has  often  done 
BO.  But  it  is  a  noble  emotion :  let  it 
play  its  role,  since,  in  the  working  out 
of  destiny, '  the  wiU  may  be  taken  for 
the  deed,'  and  a  good  accomplished 
which  was  not  intended  or  foreseen. 

€k>vemment8  may  not  be  greatly  at 
fiinlt  for  not  proposing  'high  moral 
aims.'  We  need  only  recall  the  names 
i3i  Watt,  Fulton,  Stevenson,  Morse,  and 
others  of  that  class,  to  perceive  that 
great  moral  changes  are  brought  about 
when  no  moral  purpose  is  intended. 
It  is  not  affirmed  that  these  benefactors 
of  mankind  never  thought  of  the  moral 
consequences  which  their  purely  physi- 
cal labors  would  produce,  but  only  tJiat 
the  moral  consequences  were  not  the 
inc^itive  to  the  mechanical  achieve- 
ment. The  genius  of  invention  had  to 
work  out  its  legitimate  results  through 
the  innate  force  of  its  own  peculiar 
constitution.    Theimpetuswas  that  of 


essential  genius,  not  of  moral  calcula- 
tion. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  fbr  its  own  sake. 
The  stargazer  with  his  telescope,  the 
chemist  with*  crucible  and  retort,  the 
physiologist  with  his  chemical  and  op- 
tical aids,  the  purely  scientific  thinker 
— all  who  prosecute  science  for  the  love 
of  it — ^have  wrought  out  results  which 
are  breaking  as  light  of  the  clear  morn- 
ing sun  upon  the  history  of  nations, 
thus  enabling  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  past  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
status  of  the  present  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future. 

Great  social  and  political  results  have 
thus  been  attained  without  consciously 
intending  them,  or  seeing  how  they 
were  to  be  brought  about.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, without  professing  great  moral 
purposes,  may  yet  accomplish  more  in 
that  direction,  and  this,  too,  by  the  re- 
lentless and  bloody  hand  of  war,  than 
has  ever  been  the  result  of  purely  moral 
design  by  the  most  approved  moral 
means,  on  the  part  of  any  combination 
of  mankind.  It  may  be  a  crisis  in  his- 
tory, and  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  era. 

Our  Government  proposes  to  recover 
lost  possessions,  and  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  Wherefore  ?  Ours 
is  the  most  beneficent  Government 
upon  the  earth,  blessing  the  most  hu- 
man beings,  and  it  should  be  sustained. 
The  whole  nation  has  contributed  to 
the  acquisition  of  Southern  territory, 
and  it  is  not  meet  that  the  Northern 
people  should  surrender  their  interest 
in  the  same.  The  Mississippi  River 
belongs  as  naturally  to  the  great  West 
as  to  the  South,  and  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  same  sovereign  pow- 
er, to  be  used  for  the  good  of  one  great 
people.  There  is  no  natural  division 
line  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  peace 
.  and  prosperity  of  this  continent  to  at- 
tempt to  make  one. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  ordi- 
narily given  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war— for  our  great  effort  to  reestablish 
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the  UnimL  They  are  practical,  readflj 
comprehended,  and  to  urge  them  is 
well— enongh,  really,  for  present  prac- 
tical purposes ;  bat  may  there  not  be  in 
the  idea  ofpolitical  unity  a  meaning — 
a  j^iilosophical  significance,  if  you 
please,  which  these  practical  and  ob- 
Tions  considerations  do  not  reveal  f 

It  is  the  confirmed  conyiction  of  the 
Northern  people,  with  certain  mmat- 
ural  exceptions,  that  it  is  our  true 
policy  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  at  any  cost,  however  great ;.  the 
people  of  the  South  evidently  ti^e  a 
diflBrent  view  of  it ;  the  political  think- 
ers of  Europe  appear  to  be  divided  in 
their  sympathies  between  the  North 
and  South. 

An  article  appears  in  a  British  quar- 
terly to  prove  that  it  is  the  fitte  of  great 
empires  to  &11  to  pieces;  and  that 
China,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  show  signs  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. It  is  observed  that  French 
writers  of  authority  in  the  Government 
have  issued  pamphlets  to  prove  that 
the  peace  and  stability  of  nations  re- 
quire the  dismemberment  of  the  United 
States.  The 'fire  eaters 'of  the  South 
are  not  the  only  people  who  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  in  frag- 
ments. We  have  such  even  in  the 
North ;  and  in  Europe,  especially  near 
the  thrones, '  their  name  is  legion.' 

The  thinking  world  has  not  yet  set- 
tled into  the  conviction  that  a  great 
continental  policy^  preserving  internal 
peace,  and  enduring  for  an  indefinite 
period  into  the  far-off  ftiture,  is  a  pos- 
sible thing.  The  fate  of  nations  and 
empires,  as  revealed  in  history,  is  ap- 
parently against  such  an  idea.  Many 
empires  have  ah*eady  appeared,  risen 
to  power,  fallen  into  decay,  and  be- 
come dismembered,  having  run  their 
course  and  disappeared.  May  it  not 
be  so  with  our  own  great  confederacy 
of  States?  The  authority  against  a 
great,  practical,  enduring  political  unity 
is  respectable.  May  we  not  be  fighting 
fbr  an  illusion  f  What  guarantee  have 
we  in  history,  science,  and  common 


sense,  that  our  Federal  Union  wiU  ivyt 
crumble  as  the  empires  of  the  past  have 
done,  and  as  the  political  prophets  of 
Europe,  casting  the  horoscope  of  na- 
tions in  the  shadows  of  their  own  polit- 
ical fragmentarism,  have  predicted  fnr 
us  f  Even  should  the  rebels  South  be 
chastised,  and  the  Union  restored  for 
the  present,  have  we  solid  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  permanency  of  our  in- 
stitutions ?  What  is  the  warrant  fbr 
our  faith  that  American  destiny  o(»n- 
prehends  the  principle  of  American 
unity? 

People  contract  habits  of  thought  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of 
the  institutions  which  suiround  them. 
Europe  could  think  nothing  but  feu- 
dalism at  one  time ;  she  had  no  concep- 
tion of  religion  outside  the  Church  of 
Bome.  The  Turk  thinks  by  the  stand- 
ard of  political  absolutism  and  the 
Moslem  &ith.  The  refiections  of  every 
people  are  cast  in  the  national  mould ; 
it  is  so  the  world  over,  and  has  been 
so  in  all  times.  Europe,  or  at  least  a 
very  influential  portion  thereof,  thinks 
that  the  'balance  of  powers  system 
will  yet  be  inaugurated  among  the 
family  of  nations  yet  to  q>ring  up  on 
this  continent  Her  people  think  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  the  London  Timm 
and  like  organs  of  the  eristing  poli^ 
write  balance  of  power  for  our  edifica- 
tion, and  for  the  future  of  America. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any 
other  way  to  get  along  for  any  consider- 
able lengtii  of  time.  In  like  manner  ia 
it  concluded— keeping  up  the  old  tndns 
of  thought— that  if  nations  once  fiall 
into  fragments  when  shaken,  they  wiH 
do  just  so  again. 

Now,  perhaps  we  have  contracted 
habits  of  thought  fitun  the  character 
of  our  country  and  her  institutions, 
and  are  deceiving  ourselves  with  hopes 
which  have  no  real  foundation.  These, 
we  believe,  are  considerations  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  every  re- 
flecting man;  and  it  behooves  us,  as  in- 
telligent Americans  and  members  of  a 
young  nation  of  hitherto  unexampled 
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proeperity  and  promiBe,  to  be  able  to 
gire  a  reason  for  the  fidth  that  is  in  na. 

There  are  changes  and  crises  in  the 
eomse  and  destiny  of  political  systems. 
The  conditions  of  one  period  of  time 
are  different  from  the  conditions  of 
another  period.  Different  conditions 
necessitate  different  political  systems. 
FendaHsm  did  not  last  always;  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  is  only  three  hun- 
dred years  old.  If  Europe,  out  of  her 
peculiar  situation,  originated  the  doc- 
trine of  balance  of  power,  thus  innoyat- 
Ing  upon  the  past,  may  not  we,  owing 
to  the  noTdty  of  our  situation,  origi- 
nate a  continental  system  which  will 
endure  to  the  remotest  periods  of  time, 
or  80  long  as  political  systems  shall 
haye  place  on  the  earth  f 

One  empire  may  fall  into  fragments 
to-day;  while  another  may  not  only 
not  suffer  dissolution,  but  really  grow 
stronger,  and  appropriate,  in  a  most 
legitimate  manner,  parts  of  the  dis- 
membered empire. 

We  must  allow,  not  only  for  the 
difference  of  conditions  with  reference 
to  time,  but,  also,  for  the  different  sit- 
uations at  the  same  time  of  different 
political  structures.  To  assume,  be- 
cause nations  hare  been  ground  to 
atoms,  or  hare  fiillen  to  pieces  of  their 
own  weight,  that  therefore  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  about  to  go  in 
the  same  way,  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
which  is  hardly  warranted  by  scientific 
methods.  It  maybe  that  tiie  empire 
of  Great  Britain  is  itself  doomed  to 
disBohition  at  no  yery  distant  day ;  but 
it  does  not  IbUow  that  the  ITnited 
States  are,  therefore,  liaUe  to  the  same 
ftte,  now  or  eyer.  So  fur  from  this,  it 
is  possible,  if  not  highly  probable,  that 
as  the  remote  proyinces  of  the  British 
empire  shall  Ml  away,  the  central  po- 
litical system  of  this  continent  may 
yery  naturally  absorb  at  least  one  of  the 
ftmgments,  and  thereby  become  stronger 
as  a  Goyemment,  and  more  potent  for 
good  to  the  people  of  an  entire  world. 

There  axe  laws  of  dissolution  and 
laws  of  segregation  and  combination  in 


the  political  as  in  the  natural  worid. 
Great  Britain  may  fall  into  fragments 
because  her  geographical  and  political 
conditions  render  her  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  dissolution ;  while  the  United 
States  may  go  on  enlarging  their  boun- 
daries and  becoming  more  stable  and 
powerftd  from  the  &ct  that  their  polit- 
ical status  and  local  surroundings  ren- 
der them  the  legitimate  subject  of  the 
laws  of  political  growth  and  geographi- 
cal enlugement.  The  British  posses- 
sions are  geographically  too  remote; 
they  may  not  be  united  together  by  the 
necessary  bonds  of  political  union. 
The  weakness  of  Great  Britain  may 
now  be  what  the  weakness  of  the  Span- 
ish empire  once  was.  Her  geography 
is  against  her.  The  day  is  gradually 
pasdng  away  when  arbitrary  power 
may  hold  distant  r^ons  in  subjection 
to  a  central  despotism ;  the  day  is  at 
hand  which  demands  that  the  bonds 
of  union  shall  be  natural  and  just,  not 
arbitrary^bonds  which  foreyer  assert 
their  own  inherent  power  to  unite  and 
grow  stronger,  not  weaker,  with  the 
ineyitable  changes  constantly  being 
wrought  out  by  the  busy  hand  of  time. 

Man's  social  and  political  life  de- 
pends much  on  the  physical  conditions 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  We  haye 
only  to  instance  a  mountain  and  yalley 
populatLon.  The  former  is  isolated 
and  out  of  the  way,  and  the  people 
simple,  uncouth,  and  uncultiyated — 
contented,  it  is  true,  but,  neyertheless, 
eigoying  but  little  of  the  abundance 
and  yariety  in  which  people  of  culture 
luxuriate.  The  yalley  population  haye 
a  city,  yiHages,  rich  lands,  trade,  and 
commerce;  they  are  wealthy,  culti- 
yated,  and  realize  Ux  more  the  legiti- 
mate fhdtion  of  our  entire  nature. 

Eyen  misrionaries,  whose  prejudices 
may  be  presumed  to  haye  been  in  fayor 
of  purely  moral  means,  tell  us  that  the 
heathen  can  only  be  permanently  Ohris- 
tianized  through  changes  in  their  physi- 
cal conditions  which  commerce  alone 
can  bring  about. 

Physical  conditions  affect  the  destiny 
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of  nations,  and  go  &r  to  determine  the 
extent  and  character  of  political  organ- 
izations. It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  a  country  has  or  has  not  the 
means  of  ready  communication  and 
transportation  from  one  section  to  an- 
other. While  the  great  body  of  En- 
rope  was  comparatively  nncultiyated, 
with  only  the  natural  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  these  unimproved,  there 
could  be  little  communication  between 
the  different  sections  of  country ;  and 
Europe  had  no  political  or  social  unity. 
The  people  of  the  entire  continent  were 
in  a  fragmentary  and  disorganized 
mass,  comparatively  isolated,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  great  barons  and  of  the  cities 
became  at  length  imited  into  kingdoms. 
The  increase  of  commerce  brought  these 
kingdoms  into  relations  with  each 
other,  and  diplomacy  grew  out  of  na- 
tional necessities.  As  the  countries  im- 
proved and  the  facilities  and  occasions 
for  intercommunication  and  commerce 
increased,  the  principle  of  political 
unity  must  needs  comprehend  a  wider 
range.  At  first,  it  took  in  only  the 
component  parts  of  kingdoms,  and 
then  the  kingdoms  in  the  form  of  great 
national  leagues  of  more  or  less  perma- 
nence. This  form  of  political  unity 
may  be  very  imperfect,  but  it  is  never- 
theless unity  consummated  in  the  best 
possible  manner  which  the  system 
of  separate  thrones  would  permit. 
Changes  in  the  conditions  and  relations 
of  peoples  render  changes  in  their  polit- 
ical forms  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
fiudlities  for  education,  intercommuni- 
cation, travel,  and  commerce,  are  the 
great  unitizers  of  peoples  and  nations. 

A  great,  overgrown  empire,  which 
has  been  built  up  by  arbitrary  power, 
may  fall  to  pieces,  because  it  is  not 
boxmd  together  by  the  ligaments  which 
an  ubiquitous  commerce  affords.  An- 
other, because  thus  interlaced  and 
woven  together,  cannot  be  sxmdered. 
The  dependence  of  part  on  part  and 
the  frtdlities  of  transportation  from  one 
section  to  another,  render  such  an  em- 


pire a  really  vital  organism,  which  can- 
not be  divided  without  destroying  the 
whole ;  but  since  nations,  as  individuals, 
are  tenacious  of  life,  the  whole  cannot 
be  destroyed,  and  the  empire  cannot 
be  divided.  There  is  no  place  for  di- 
vision, and  none  can  be  made.  This 
principle,  we  believe,  applies  to  our 
own  country. 

lines  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, the  highways  of  travel,  the  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication  and  com- 
merce— ^these  connect  remote  sectiooa 
with  each  other,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  specialization  of  industiy,  cause 
them  to  become  mutually  dependent, 
and  thus  form  a  web  of  unity  knitting 
the  many  into  one.  The  Mississippi 
River  has  been  characterized  by  some 
one  as  a  great  original  Unionist.  It 
is  so. 

The  channels  and  highways  of  com- 
merce are  of  two  kinds:  natural  and 
artificial.  The  natural  are  the  seas, 
lakes,  rivers;  and  these  only  become 
the  means  of  political  union  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  use  which  is  made 
of  them.  The  improvement  of  harbors 
and  of  rivers,  and  the  modem  revolu- 
tions in  the  art  of  navigation,  have 
greatly  increased  their  power  to  make 
one  section  necessary  to  another,  and 
bind  people  to  people.  Were  not- steam 
applied  to  locomotion,  the  great  rivers 
of  Korth  America  would  afford  far  less 
of  promise  for  American  unity  than 
they  now  do. 

Since  whatever  facilitates  communi- 
cation and  transportation  makes  one 
class  of  people  dependent  on  another, 
through  the  mutual  exchange  of  social 
opportunity  and  of  industrial  produc- 
tions, and  binds  them  more  firmly  to- 
gether; hence,  also,  the  political  and 
social  values  of  the  artificial  channels 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Wagon 
roads,  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  are 
all  so  many  political  unitizers;  but 
the  railroad,  with  its  accompaniment, 
the  telegraph,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  all. 

Let  us  notice  for  a  moment  the  polit- 
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ioftl  Talae  of  our  riyera,  with  the  im- 
proved  nayigation  of  the  same,  and  of 
OUT  railroads,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
existing  rebellion. 

Had  there  been  no  nayigable  riyers 
and  no  railroads  uniting  the  North  and 
South,  the  chances  for  liie  local  diyision 
of  our  country  would  be  far  greater 
than  they  are  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  South  would  haye  been 
comparatiyely  isolated  from  the  North, 
and  our  armies  could  not  haye  reached 
her  territory  with  the  facility  they  now 
do.  Prolonged  for  years,  as  the  war 
must  haye  been  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  North  would  haye  grown 
weary  of  prosecuting  it;  the  chances 
for  intervention  would  haye  been  great- 
er, and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
nation  by  no  means  an  impossible 
thing. 

With  facilities  for  penetrating  the 
country,  it  may  be  easier  to  reduce  a 
dozen  rebel  States  than  one  quarter  of 
tiie  territory  if  held  by  unciyilized  In- 
dians. We  were  logiget  subjugating  the 
Seminole  Indians  than  we  are  likely  to 
be  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The 
AudHties  of  transportation  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  absence  in  the  other, 
make  part  of  the  difference.  Besides, 
these  same  facilities  and  their  accom- 
paniments render  Southern  society  a 
really  yital  and  sensitiye  thing,  so  that 
a  wound  in  some  yital  part,  as  Yicks- 
buig  or  Chattanooga,  is  felt  to  the  re- 
motest ends  of  Seoessia.  It  wiUnot  re- 
quire extermination  of  aU  the  members ; 
a  few  more  such  wounds,  and  the  re- 
bellious creature  will  have  to  yield. 

The  Tennessee  Riyer  enabled  us  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Western  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  By  means  of  the  Mississippi 
Riyer  we  haye  cut  away  a  considerable 
Umb  of  the  '  confederacy,'  and  we  be- 
lieye  it  can  neyer  be  restored.  Nash- 
ville has  become  a  d^x>t  of  supplies  for 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  because 
of  the  Cumberland  Riyer  and  the  rail- 
road to  the  Ohio  Riyer. 

When  we  advanced  from  Murfirees- 
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boro',  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  the  j 
fell  almost  iacessantly,  and  the  roads 
became  at  length  really  impaasable. 
We  were  at  TuUahoma  and  beyond  it, 
on  short  rations.  Had  there  been  no 
means  of  transportation  other  than  the. 
army  wagon  and  the  common  road,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Qeneral  Rosecrans  could  have 
held  his  advanced  position  so  easily 
won.  When  some  of  the  teams  could 
not  draw  empty  wagons  back  to  Mur- 
freesboro\  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
means  of  transportation  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
army  in  and  around  Tullahoma.  Bui 
in  less  than  ten  days  the  joyful  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  heard,  and  the 
army  was  soon  abundantly  supplied. 

Take  our  present  situation.  Had 
there  been  no  railroad  from  Nashville 
to  the  Tennessee  River,  the  nAmpft^gp 
of  last  £Edl  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken with  any  prospect  of  succesa. 
But  allow  that  it  had  been  undertaken^ 
and  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  what  it  was:  could  our  army 
have  terminated  its  retreat  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  held  this  important  military 
position?  By  no  means:  it  would 
have  recrossed  the  mountains,  a  broken, 
discouraged,  and  almost  demoralized 
host.  The  trains  have  run  almost  con- 
stantly from  Nashville  to  Stevenson 
and  Bridgeport,  and  the  army  has  been 
on  half  rations  for  nearly  two  months. 
If  wagons  could  not  bring  supplies 
fifty  miles,  much  less  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  now  (November  15tli)  thai 
the  distance  for  teams  has,  for  sonke 
days,  been  reduced  to  six  or  seven  milesi 
we  are  still  very  short  of  supplies. 

Let  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  receive  due  credit  for  the  part 
it  has  played  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  campaign  and  '  saving  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.'  Railroads  and  aU 
other  channels  of  commerce  contribute 
most  efficiently  to  the  success  of  the 
great  effort  of  our  Gk)yemment  to  re- 
store the  integrity  of  the  Union:  lei 
them  receive  due  credit,  and  be  rightly 
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remembered  when  the  great  conflict  is 
ended. 

These  facts  may  servo  to  suggest  the 
value  of  the  various  commercial  &cili- 
ties  as  means  of  political  unitization. 
A  country  without  the  means  of  travel 
and  transportation  may  readily  separate 
into  independent  fragments  whenever 
any  arbitrary  institution,  as  that  of 
slavery,  develops  antagonism  between 
different  geographical  sections ;  and  in 
that  case  the  arbitrary  institution  would 
triumph,  and  civilization  would  be 
tiirown  backward.  But  in  a  coxmtry 
which  speaks  the  same  language,  and 
is  checkered  all  over  by  the  pathways 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse— 
since  there  is  no  place  for  division  ex- 
cept by  the  rupture  of  innumerable  lig- 
aments— the  integrity  of  its  oneness 
will  maintain  itself;  and  if  necessary 
to  this  end,  the  arbitrary  institution,  or 
cause  of  attempted  rupture,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  vindication  of  national  unity  is 
the  great  issue ;  the  abasement  of  sla- 
very a  subordinate  one. 

Here,  then,  may  we  perceive  some 
reasons  why  our  labor  and  sacrifice  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  are  not 
given  in'vain ;  that  we  are  not  strug- 
gling to  sustain  a  structure  which  will 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  pass  into  the 
history  of  the  *fell  of  empires.*  We 
have  the  encouragement  of  new  condi- 
tions—of conditions  which  give  a  war- 
rant, wherever  they  obtain,  for  the  per- 
manence of  political  unity.  Subdue 
the  present  rebellion,  reinstate  the 
Union,  multiply  the  facilities  for  social 
intercourse  and  the  mutual  exchange 
of  products,  especially  railroads,  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  promise  of  a 
need ;  and  our  country,  thus  knit  to- 
gether and  united,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  madness  of  local  factions.  Per- 
meate the  body  politic  in  all  its  mem- 
bers by  the  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries  of 
a  vital  circulation,  and  it  becomes  an 
organized  unity  which  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  division  into  upper  or  lower. 


right  or  left,  except  by  the  destractioiii 
of  the  entire  organism. 

But  admitting  that  continental  unity 
is  to  obtain  some  day,  still  the  question 
as  to  whether  now  is  or  is  not  the  time 
for  it  to  assume  a  more  distinct  form, 
brings  us  by  a  rational  necessity  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  influence  of  European 
diplomacy  and  the  contingency  of  for- 
eign intervention. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  *  balance  of 
power '  system  of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
tinental system  which  this  war  \&  waged 
on  our  part  to  sustain,  are  very  unlike, 
if  not  antagonistic  systems.  The  tone, 
all  through  the  war,  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  daily  press,  and  of  much 
of  her  weightier  literature;  the  in- 
tri^es  of  Napoleon  and  the  outspeak- 
ing of  his  minions,  together  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  dandestinelj 
taken  by  persons  of  power  and  influ- 
ence to  advance  the  interests  of  secea- 
sioD,  show  that  there  are  influential 
classes  in  Western  Europe,  allied  by  in- 
terest to  her  fragmentary  political  or- 
ganizations, who  would  gladly  see  the 
United  States  broken  to  pieces  under 
the  shock  of  rebellion.  Their  S3rmpa- 
thies  have  been  with  the  rebellion  all 
through  the  war ;  and  that  they  have 
not  interfered  more  actively  than  they 
have,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their 
sincere  love  for  justice  and  neutrality, 
but  to  their  own  weakness — to  the 
complicated  nature  of  their  own  diplo- 
macy, and  its  critical  status  just  now, 
when  there  is  danger  of  bursting  vol- 
canoes in  their  own  midst. 

It  is  a  law  of  history  that  any  politi- 
cal system  of  some  degree  of  prevalence 
seeks  to  extend  itself;  indeed,  this  is  a 
law  of  all  movement,  whether  physical, 
chemical,  social,  or  political.  There  is 
a  political  leaven  which  permeates  the 
whole  mass,  and  brings  it  into  the  same 
condition.  It  resulted  once  in  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  feudalism ;  it  after- 
vrard  touched  the  cities  of  civilizing 
Europe,  and  they  became  independent^ 
and  leagued  together  for  a  common 
purpose.    It  operated  again,  and  gov- 
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emmenta  of  organized  and  more  orderly 
character  came  into  existence  all  oyer 
what  was  once  feudal  Europe.  The 
prevailing  system,  or  that  which  is  ani- 
mated by  the  strongest  and  most  active 
principle,  necessitates  whatever  is  un- 
like it  to  become  of  the  same  character 
with  itself^  even  though  it  might  seem 
like  the  surrender  of  the  better  for  the 
worse.  This  is  very  aptly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  under  feudalism  allodial 
titles  were  voluntarily  surrendered  for 
feudal  ones.  This  system  subordinated 
even  the  church. 

The  question  is  legitimate  :  Have  we 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  leaven  of  po- 
litical fi«gmentarism  in  Europe?  Is 
there  not  vitality  enough  in  the  little- 
monarchy  and  balance-of-power  system 
of  Middle  and  Western  Europe  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  into  this  country, 
contributing  effectually  to  the  over- 
throw of  American  unity ;  and,  by  the 
operation  of  this  politic»Ed  *  induction,' 
making  the  political  system  of  Ameri- 
ca like  the  political  system  of  Europe  ? 
Or,  has  the  time  come  for  the  more 
permanent  inauguration  of  the  policy 
of  continental  unity — a  system  of  very 
different  genius  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  former  centres  of  civilization  f 
We  believe  that  there  are  the  most  ra- 
tional grounds  for  encouragement 

Political  firagmentarism  is  compara- 
tively a  primitive  condition.  Europe 
has  been  growing  out  of  it  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  grasp  of  political  unity 
has  gradually  taken  hold  of  the  nations, 
and  brought  them  organization  and 
order  out  of  isolation  and  anarchy. 
Even  European  diplomacy  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  unitizing  tendency,  since  it 
seeks  to  bind  the  nations  together  in 
leagues,  making  them  as  completely  a 
unit  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
pride  and'  interests  of  separate  and 
distinct  sovereignties.  Unitization  is 
therefore  in  the  line  of  political  devel- 
opment; it  has  gained  strength  with 
the  march  of  civilization  and  the  growth 
of  intelligence  and  fVeedom  among  tiie 
people.    Our  struggle,  therefore,  would 


seem  to  be  a  spontaneous  uprising  of 
the  people  for  the  security  of  a  cardinal 
principle — a  great  torrent  of  human 
movement,  surging  forward  with  the 
stream  of  political  development.  His- 
tory is,  in  its  deepest  heart,  upon  the 
side  of  unity,  and  ours  is  a  sure  Mth 
that  victory  will  crown  our  efforts. 

We  are  led  f^irther  to  hope  that  the 
time  has  come  for  unity,  by  the  £MSt 
that  the  European  system  has  not  as  yet 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  meddle  in 
any  direct  manner  in  our  aflSurs  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cause. 

The  fskct  that  the  political  system  of 
Europe  is  at  present  so  completely 
busied  with  its  own  complications,  to- 
gether with  the  &ct  that  our  own  conn- 
try  is  so  intersected  by  the  natural  and 
artificial  channels  of  commerce  and  gen- 
eral intercourse,  and  by  the  interrela- 
tion and  overlapping  of  interests,  that 
there  is  no  definite  line  for  a  fracture  to 
be  found,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our 
armies  can  readily  penetrate  into  the 
enemy^s  country,  and  advance  their 
base  of  supplies  by  means  of  the  great 
thoroughfJEU-es  of  trade;  these  are 
sources  of  encouragement,  and  give  us 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  indeed  come  for  the  ushering  in  of 
a  new  political  era  by  the  successfrd 
vindication  of  American  unity. 

We  repeat,  this  is  the  great  issue  of 
the  war.  Slavery  has  only  sprung  upon 
us ;  and  if  slavery  stands  in  the  way  of 
national  unity  and  political  harmony, 
unity  and  harmony  can  only  be  secured 
by  subordinating  the  power  of  slavery. 

As  to  the  importance  and  fall  sig^ 
nificance  of  the  principle  of  political 
unity,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  discussion  here;  the  theme 
is  too  vast.  A  few  suggestions  must 
suflce  in  this  connection. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  want 
of  political  unity  is  national  dissen- 
sions and  frequent  wars,  by  which  the 
resources  of  nations  are  drained,  prop- 
erty destroyed,  countries  devastated, 
the  arm  of  industry  weakened,  oom- 
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merce  crippled,  and  progress  in  the 
means  of  cirilization  generally  retarded. 
Political  unity  would  do  away  with 
national  quarrels,  so  disastrous  to  hu- 
man well-beii^;  while  the  emulation 
of  states  and  sections  will  furnish  all 
the  incentive  that  is  necessary  to  urge  a 
people  on  to  honorable  achierements. 

It  does  not  promise  well  for  the 
pacific  character  of  unity,  that  we  have 
a  great  dyil  war ;  but  wherefore  ?  An 
antiquated  and  misplaced  institution — 
a  relic  of  a  more  primitiye  and  barbar- 
ous form  of  society — ^has  led  to  the  de- 
yelopment  of  antagonism  between  two 
local  diyisions  of  our  country.  The 
war  grew  out  of  this  antagonism :  de- 
stroy the  cause  of  sectional  misunder- 
standing, and  this  cause  of  war  will 
nerer  more  giye  us  trouble. 

But  a  difficulty  is  suggested:  Our 
people  will  never  become  alike,  nerer 
a  homogeneous  people ;  the  differences 
of  country  and  climate  will  foreyer  pre- 
Tent  this.  Very  good ;  we  don't  want 
sameness  throughout  the  society  of  a 
great  empire.  This  is  a  distinctly 
marked  feature  of  primitiTe  society. 
The  more  unlike  as  to  industrial  pur- 
suits, the  more  yariety  in  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  the  people  of  difierent  sections, 
the  more  dependent  may  these  different 
sections  become  upon  each  other ;  and 
with  facilities  for  intercourse,  the  more 
intimately  do  they  become  related. 
Unity  develops  itself  through  the  spe- 
cialization of  parts  and  functions.  This 
specializing  process,  as  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  vital  organs  in  fetal 
development,  is  the  very  creation  of 
unlikenoss;  and  unity  is  the  mutual 
dependence  and  necessary  cooperation 
of  these  dismmilar  organs.  The  more 
diversity  the  more  complete  the  unity. 
It  is  antagonism^a  very  different  thing 
— ^that  does  the  mischief.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  a  people  should  be  homo- 
geneous ;  that  would  be  a  falling  back 
into  barbarous  conditions.  Unity  de- 
mands that  the  people  shall  be  hetero- 
geneous and  diversified,  with  hetero- 
geneous  and  diversified   occupations, 


tastes,  and  habits ;  and  then,  with  prop- 
er facilities  fbr  mental  intercommuni- 
cation, travel,  and  transportation,  they 
become  a  co(^perative  and  coalescent 
people.  It  k  coalescence  we  want,  and 
not  homogeneity. 

If  such  be  the  conditions  of  unity, 
then  surely  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  be- 
cause New  England  manufactures,  the 
Middle  States  mine,  the  Western  States 
fium,  and  the  Southern  States  plant, 
that,  therefore,  they  must  needs  be  un- 
der separate  and  distinct  governments. 
This  very  dissimilarity  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, occupation,  and  production  en- 
ables the  sections  to  contribute  to  each 
other^s  welfkre,  and  is  a  condition  of 
their  unity.  The  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
stomach,  brain,  and  nerves  cannot  dis- 
pense with  each  other  in  the  vital  econ- 
omy ;  it  is  the  very  dependence  of  one 
special  part  upon  another  through  the 
channels  of  circulation,  that  renders  the 
superior  animal  organism  so  completely 
a  unit  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  it  is  not  sameness  of  function,  but 
heterogeneity  of  function,  that  uni^  re- 
quires. Hence,  through  the  specializa- 
tion of  industries— one  kind  of  manu- 
factures here,  and  another  there ;  min- 
ing in  one  locality,  and  fitrming  in  an^^ 
other ;  the  growing  of  a  certain  prod- 
uct in  one  section,  and  the  growing  of 
a  different  product  in  a  different  sec- 
tion— ^all  these,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing facilities  for  correspondence 
and  transportation,  are  preparing  soci- 
ety for  larger,  more  complete,  and  in- . 
evitable  unity. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  confirmed 
hostility  of  feeling  between  the  North 
and  South  when  the  war  is  over,  should 
it  end  in  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
Union.    Southern  journalists  say : 

'  If  the  North  is  successAil  in  its  mad 
scheme  of  conquest^  we  shall  look  upon 
ourselves  as  a  subjugated  people,  and 
there  never  can  be  cordial  union  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections.* 

Nonsense.  With  the  coming  of  peace, 
there  will  also  come  a  very  different 
q>irit  over  the  dream  of  the   entire 
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Sooth.  The  great  mass  of  her  people 
have  been  cmellj  duped,  and  not  lees 
cruelly  ooeroed;  and  once  the  war  Ib 
over,  these  people  will  become  onde- 
ceiyed,  and  at  once  relieyed  from  the 
gyves  of  a  remorseless  conscription. 
There  win  be  a  yiolent  reaction  in 
Southern  sentiment,  and  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation will  be  hurled  against  the 
instigators  of  rebellion  for  all  the  tor- 
ture and  agony  and  ruin  they  haye 
brought  to  the  millions  of  a  once  hi^ppy 
nation.  The  war  for  the  Union  will 
yet  find  an  altar  in  eyery  Southern 
home;  it  will  become  as  truly  appre- 
ciated there  as  here ;  the  Southern 
people  win  one  day  glory  as  greatly  in 
its  magnificent  results.  There  will  be 
no  longer  a  few  thousand  aristocrats, 
calling  themselyes  'the  South,'  and 
teaching  hatred  to  freedom  and  prog- 
leas.  This  class  will  be  shorn  of  poww 
and  influence,  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war;  and  being  no 
longer  competent  for  good  or  mischief^ 
they  may,  indeed,  nurse  their  gloom, 
and  torture  their  liyes  to  the  bitter  end 
with  the  wail,  *  We  are  a  subjugated 
people.*  But  it  will  be  the  wail  of 
selfishness  for  the  sceptre  which  has 
departed  forever  from  their  hands. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  these. 
Very  soon  after  the  Government  shall 
have  vindicated  its  competence  and 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  rebel 
States,  will  the  most  influential  and 
active  of  their  people  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  *  powers  that  be ' — 
such  is  the  charm  of  power,  the  magic 
of  interest,  the  welcome  of  peace.  All 
the  antagonism  generated  and  cher- 
ished by  slavery  will  have  totally  dis- 
iq[>peared ;  and  the  South  will  soon  be 
on  the  side  of  all  freedom.  There  will 
be  cordial  cooperation  under  free  labor 
and  free  trade,  between  her  people  and 
our  people;  and  though  diversified  as 
to  occupations,  habits,  and  tastes,  they 
will  constitute  essentially  one  great 
political  brotherhood. 

"When  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent unhappy  strife,  is  extinguished,  our 


country  has  littie  to  fbar,  except,  per- 
haps, firom  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
interpose  so  formidable  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States 
of  our  great  Federal  Union.  This 
mountain  barrier  and  the  great  distance 
by  water  may  one  day  afibrd  an  occa- 
sion for  the  encouragement  of  ambitious 
men  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  seces- 
sion. The  antidote  to  this  possible  evil 
is  the  reduction  of  the  most  formidable 
features  of  the  barrier,  and  the  short 
ening  of  the  forbidding  intervaL  Span 
the  mountains  and  intervening  valleys 
with  railroads  and  lines  of  telegraph, 
and  every  wire  and  rail  assumes  the 
dignity  of  a  social  and  political  power 
in  the  bonds  of  an  indissoluble  unity. 

If  there  be  so  little  to  create  appre- 
hension for  the  ftiture,  may  we  not  ra- 
tionally hope  that  the  diminution  of 
war,  if  not  its  ultimate  extinction,  is 
one  of  the  promises  of  political  unity  ? 

Great,  strong,  noble  men — those  who 
are  great  and  noble  in  all  the  elements 
of  their  nature — such  are  never  pugil- 
ists, and  never  fight :  it  is  those  of  dis- 
torted and  defective  development — 
those  who  have  not  completeness  and 
integrality  within  themselves,  that  are 
turbulent  and  break  the  peace. 

Another  value  of  comprehensive  uni- 
ty is  that  only  in  great  cooperative  com- 
binations of  mankind  can  the  wdioidual 
man  find  the  fullest  expression  for  all 
the  faculties  of  his  nature.  There  is  no 
unity  proper — no  organization — ^in  sav- 
age society ;  and  life  there  is  very  sim- 
ple, with  little  variety  of  expression 
and  littie  ei\]oyment  As  man  becomes 
cultivated  his  wants  increase,  and  he 
becomes  a  more  social  being.  His  hap- 
piness becomes  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  others;  hence  arise  socie- 
ties and  organizations  of  various  kinds. 
The  more  cultivated  any  people  and 
the  more  diversified  their  wants,  the 
more  various  do  their  relations  become, 
and  the  more  extensive  their  combinsr 
tions.  This  is  given  merely  as  a  fieu^t 
of  history.  The  truly  philosophic  eye, 
we  believe,  cannot  be  long  in  discern- 
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ing  that  these  largw  combinationB  and 
more  comprehensive  unities  are  only  a 
necessary  outgrowth  of  an  improving 
civilization,  and  indispensable  to  the 
fhllest  measure  of  happiness ;  since  in 
them  only  can  the  life  of  a  cultured 
people  find  the  means  of  its  best  ex- 
pression. The  growth  of  unity,  as  re- 
vealed in  history,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thing  incident  to  a  chance  concurrence 
of  causes,  but  naturally  growing  out  of 
the  needs  of  a  steady  progress  in  the 
education  and  freedom  of  the  people. 

To  say  that  it  is  through  great  social 
and  political  institutions  that  the  indi- 
vidual finds  the  most  ample  means  for 
the  culture  and  satisfaction  of  the  facul- 
ties and  wants  of  his  nature,  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  is  through 
such  institutions  that  he  finds  the 
widest  range  for  individual  liberty.  A 
very  little  observation  of  history  will 
show  that  as  political  unity  has  en- 
larged and  political  organization  be- 
come more  distinctly  marked,  the  radii 
of  individual  freedom  have  at  the  same 
time  swept  a  wider  field. 

Despotism  curtails  enterprise,  and 
prevents  the  specialization  of  parts  and 
Amotions  as  the  genuine  condition  of 


unity.  The  free  play  of  inteUigenoe 
and  interest  is  necessary  to  devdop 
the  diversity  upon  which  unity  de^ 
pends.  Let  the  bare  statement  suffioei 
It  must  come  to  every  careAil  observer 
and  clear  thinker  with  the  authority  of 
a  self-evident  proposition.  Unity  and 
individual  freedom  are  necessary  to 
each  other;  they  act  and  react,  and 
one  implies  the  other.  They  go  hand 
in  hand ;  and  national  unity  cannot  be 
violated  and  broken,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  necessitating  despotism,  and 
curtailing  the  individual  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legitimate  rights.  Unity 
and  liberty  are  mutually  dependent 
and  forever  inseparable.  Hence  the 
inestimable  value  of  unity,  the  leading 
issue  of  the  war. 

The  issues  of  the  war  might  be  symbo- 
lized by  the  picture  of  a  great  river ;  the 
smaller  branches  forming  still  larger  ones, 
and  these  putting  into  the  main  stream 
— ^unity — its^,  as  it  descends,  widen- 
ing into  the  great  ocean  of  the  future. 

Tltese  issues  might,  also,  be  exhibited 
in  a  kind  of  formula.  The  following 
is  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  but  it  may 
be  somewhat  suggestive.  The  first  in- 
cludes the  second,  the  second  the  third : 


L  Political  unity  «t.  secession : 

'k  progressive  civilization  w.  a  stagnant  one ; 
A  republican  fonn  of  government  w .  an  aristocratic  one ; 
IL  •  Personal  freedom  tw .  chattel  slavery ; 

General  peace  v«.  diplomatic  intrigue  and  war ; 

An  enlarged  individual  freedom  vs,  espionage,  censure,  and  restriction: 

'Conunon  schools  and  general  intelligence  rt  partial  culture  and  general 

ignorance; 
Free  inquiry  t».  conventional  stultification ; 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  vs.  the  surveillance  of  a  mercenary  police ; 
The  political  equality  of  classes  tuf.  the  inequality  of  ruling,  senrile,  and  dis-  ■ 

franchised  classes; 
Respect  for  the  affections  tw.  disregard  for  ties  of  home  and  fiunilj ; 
Wages  labor  «t.  compulsory  labor ; 

The  dignity  of  labor  «t.  the  opprobrium  and  servility  of  labor ; 
A  healthy  industrial  activity  tuf.  indolence  and  crushing  toil ; 
The  continual  specialization  of  industry  vs.  mdustrial  sameness. 
Incentives  to  invention  and  improvemoit  vs,  mechanical  inactivity ; 
A  constantly  renewed  soil  m.  an  exhausted  one ; 
A  great  navy  and  flourishing  commerce  vs.  general  commercial  apathy ; 
Great  industrial  prosperity  vs.  industrial  stagnation ; 
Greater  variety  and  versatility  in  life  «•.  a  narrow  and  bigoted  unifonnity. 
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Ab  I  dOM  the  preparatiaQ  of  tbia  ar- 
tilde  ffX  ilie  press  (JSToTember  26th),  it 
beoomeB  poaitrrelj  known  that  General 
Bragg  is  in  full  retreat.  This  is  a  great 
victory,  and  splendidly  won.  There 
has  been  no  *•  straggling  to  the  rear,'  no 
faltering,  no  serions  reyerse ;  the  entire 
tiuee  days'  conflict,  from  first  to  last, 
haa  gone  right  on.  A  noble  victory, 
and  worthy  of  a  noble  cause  1  Soldiers 
from  every  great  section  of  the  Union 
— ^from  every  State  almost — ^have  stood 
by  the  side  of  each  other  in  the  perUous 
conflict.    Many  have  faUrai  a  aacriflce 


to  their  coimtry's  great  cause,  unity. 
Let  homi^e  and  gratitude  from  the 
deep-stirred  heart  of  the  nation  be 
theirs';  -Biasi  J<t$^7  ^°fi>  ^  remember- 
ed ;  and  may  lV|se  who  survive,  long 
live  to  e^joy  the  fruits  of  their  vie* 
toryl 

The  South  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  a  battle,  here  and  now.  Not  long 
can  she  hold  outia  her  unnatural  strug- 
gle against  destiny.  The  tide  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  will  roll  over  her, 
though  for  a  time  it  must  needs  be 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  martyrs. 


.ENONE  : 

A    TALE    OF    SLAVE    LIFE    IN    BOMB. 


CHAFTEB  I. 

Whbn,  in  the  second  year  of  Titus 
Vespasian,  the  Roman  general  Sergius 
Vanno  returned  from  his  armed  expe- 
dition in  the  East,  and  asked  for  public 
honors,  there  were  some  in  the  senate 
who  made  objection.  It  was  not  fit- 
ting, they  argued,  that  formal  tokens  of 
national  commendation  should  be  too 
readily  bestowed.  It  had  not  been  so 
m  the  time  of  their  fathers.  Long  years 
of  noble,  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  ardu- 
ous service,  crowned  with  conquests  of 
supreme  importance,  had  then  been  the 
only  acknowledged  title  to  the  prize. 
It  was  scarcely  proper  that  the  same 
distinctions  which  had  hitherto  been 
awarded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  most 
valuable  provinces  should  be  granted 
for  the  annexation  of  a  mere  strip  of 
worthless  territory  upon"  the  extreme 
borders  of  the  empire — ^wild,  rugged, 
and  inhospitable,  and  inhabited  by  no- 
madic tribes,  who  could  only  be  brought 
under  a  nominal  a'uthority,  and  who 
would  never  prove  otherwise  than  tur- 
bulent and  unprofitable  subjects.  Nor 
was  it  a  matter  to  be  mentioned  with 


especial  laudation  that  Sergius  Vanno 
had  succeeded  in  repressing,  with  over- 
whelming force,  a  revolt  in  a  few  of  the 
JSgean  islands.  If  exploits  such  as 
these  were  to  be  so  liberally  recom- 
pensed, what  honors  could  there  be  left 
to  bestow  upon  deeds  of  acknowledged 
brilliancy  and  importance  ? 

So,  with  cautious  discrimination, 
spoke  some  of  the  senators ;  and  so,  in 
the  secrecy  of  their  hearts,  most  of  them 
thought.  But  against  all  this  were 
brought  to  bear,  not  only  the  influence 
which  Sergius  naturally  commanded  at 
a  patrician  of  the  highest  rank,  but 
also  the  far  more  powerM  pressure  of 
popular  clamor.  Sergius  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  people.  His  noble  birth 
and  lineage  entitled  him  to  their  re- 
spect. He  was  of  a  rare  type  of  manly 
beauty — was  wealthy,  and  used  his 
gold  with  liberality — gave  abundant 
largesses  to  the  poorer  classes — ^was  lav- 
ish in  his  expenditure  upon  the  arts — 
did  not  disdain,  at  times,  to  descend 
from  his  natural  station  and  associate 
with  his  inferiors,  thereby  pleasing  the 
fancy  of  the  masses  for  social  equality — 
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pataronised  poets  and  actofs,  wbo,  in 
return,  sang  or  sponted  his  praise,  and 
thus  still  further  added  to  his  fame — 
and  was  noted  for  a  bold,  fhmk,  out- 
spoken demeanor,  which  tended  to  con- 
dliate  all  classes  with  him.  These 
were  virtues  not  always  to  be  found 
combined  in  one  person.  Moreover,  he 
was  impulsively  brave;  and,  though 
still  young,  was  gifted  with  more  than 
ordinary  military  genius,  and  had  car- 
ried on  his  campaign  with  that  rashly 
daring  energy  which,  when  rewarded 
with  success,  never  fails  to  commend 
its  possessor  to  popular  adulation.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  other  considera- 
tions of  a  less  personal  character  exert- 
ed their  influence.  Many  months  had 
elapsed  since  Rome  had  enjoyed  any 
great  civic  festivity,  and  the  people 
had  begim  to  long  for  a  new  stimulant. 
The  completion  of  the  colossal  Flavian 
amphitheatre  had  been  delayed  beyond 
public  expectation;  and  though  its 
speedy  inauguration  had  been  an- 
nounced, there  was  serious  doubt 
whether  the  lower  and  more  turbulent 
orders  of  the  populace,  so  long  re- 
strained, would  possess  themselves  with 
sufficient  patience  to  await  the  occasion 
with  proper  calmness.  In  feet,  some 
outlet  must  be  given  to  their  excited 
appetite  for  novelty;  and  therefore, 
after  much  solemn  consideration,  the 
senate  yielded  to  the  public  clamor, 
and  voted  an  ovation. 

As  a  token  of  national  appreciation, 
therefore,  the  honor  thus  bestowed 
upon  Sergius  Vanno  was  not  one  of  the 
first  order ;  nor  were  such  pageants  a 
novelty  to  the  Roman  people.  Several 
times  before,  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation,  victorious  generals  had  en- 
tered the  city  with  myrtle  wreaths  upon 
their  brows,  and  had  exhibited  to  ap- 
plauding throngs  the  gathered  wealth 
of  conquered  provinces.  Nor  had 
many  years  elapsed  since  the  present 
emperor — then  prince — crowned  with 
the  richer  and  more  lavish  glories  of  a 
triumph,  had  ridden  through  the  Via 
Sacra,  greeted  with  welcoming  accla- 


mations as  the  destroyer  of  tiia  Jew- 
ish ciq)ital-'diBplaying  before  him  the 
spoils  of  the  sacred  temple,  and  biing- 
ing  in  his  train  such  thousands  upom 
thousands  of  ci^tives,  that  it  had 
seemed  aa  though  all  Palestine  was 
being  emptied  into  Rome.  Compared 
with  such  exploits,  those  of  Bergioa 
were  of  trifling  importance.  But  it 
now  entered  little  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  make  these  comparisona 
Whatever  had  been  done  in  paat  time 
by  other  commanders,  was  not  worth 
considering  at  present.  Whoever  might 
have  been  renowned  before,  Sergius 
Vanno  was  the  hero  of  to-daj.  To 
him  should  be  all  the  honor  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  ringing  voices  and  vg- 
plauding  hands  could  lavish.  And 
therefore,  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  past,  the  balconies  of  the  palaces 
and  villas  lining  the  broad  Sacra  "^^ 
were  gorgeous  with  rich  gold  and  pur- 
ple tapestries — ^the  Forum  glowed  bright 
and  resplendent  with  statues  and  dec- 
orated arches — altars  smoked  with  sao- 
rifice  in  front  of  columned  temples — 
and  the  walls  and  slopes  of  the  Pdatine 
Hill  were  joyous  with  triumphal  tokens, 
while,  upon  the  summit,  the  house  of 
the  Caesars  glittered  with  banners  and 
brave  devices,  and  such  costly  adorn- 
ments as  were  best  fitted  to  grace  the 
festivity  and  do  honor  to  the  exploits 
of  a  much-esteemed  subject. 

We  know  the  scene.  At  first — in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun — 
standing  silent  and  nearly  deserted, 
except  by  a  few  workmen  and  artisans, 
who  here  and  there  lingered  to  com- 
plete the  festive  preparations,  or  by 
scattered  parties  of  the  praetorian 
guard,  who,  in  holiday' armor,  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro,  to  watch  that  order 
was  maintained.  Later — when  the 
shadows  deepened,  and  the  air  grew 
cooler — the  avenues  and  prominent  po- 
sitions albng  the  established  route  of 
the  ovation  beginning  to  fill  with  that 
great  concourse  of  varied  nationalities 
and  conditions  which  only  the  imperial 
city  could  display.    In  the  open  streets 
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a  disorderly  rabble  of  fllares  and  bond- 
men— ^pouring  in  steady  streams  fit>m 
their  kennels  behind  the  palaces  and 
from  the  unhealthy  purlieus  of  such 
quarters  as  had  been  iq)«red  from  the 
aiddtectnral  encroadiments  of  the 
wealthy,  and  allowed  to  fester  in  their 
own  neglected  coimption.  Gathered 
together  in  close  fraternity,  the  Briton, 
the  Qothy  the  African,  and  the  Jew 
— eadi  bearing  his  badge  of  life-long 
senritade,  some  eyen  wearing  marks  of 
recent  chastisement,  but  almost  all 
awaiting  the  approaching  spectacle 
with  pleased  and  animated  comite- 
nances,  and  in  seeming  forgetfnlness 
that  so  many  of  their  own  number  had 
graced  former  displays,  and,  by  their 
degradation,  had  afforded  amusement 
to  other  equally  unsympathetic  oon- 
oourses.  Among  them,  the  lesser  Ro- 
mans—citizens in  name,  indeed,  but, 
from  their  poverty  and  the  oyerbearing 
exactions  of  the  patricians,  almost  as 
much  in  slavery  as  those  around  them 
— disdainfrilly  asserting  their  free  birth, 
and  in  turn  contemned  by  the  slaves 
themselyes,  as  men  to  whom  liberty 
was  but  another  title  for  slow  starva- 
tion, and  who  would  not  dare  to  resent 
the  vilest  insults  heaped  upon  them  by 
noble-owned  and  protected  menials — 
and  now  equally  with  the  common 
herd  obliged  to  sulnnit  to  the  strong 
argument  of  sword  and  lance,  as,  every 
little  whUe;  the  soldiers  along  the  line 
drove  the  whole  writhing  crowd,  with- 
out distinction,  into  smaller  and  more 
confined  compass.  Here  and  there, 
knights  and  soldiers  of  high  rank — 
riding  up  on  horseback,  and  pushing 
tiirough  the  struggling  mass  of  slaves 
to  the  front,  or  more  leisurely,  but  to 
equal  purpose,  waiting  until  ttteic  own 
menials  had  gone  before,  and,  with 
mingled  threats  and  blows,  had  cleared 
out  a  vacant  space  for  them.  Other 
crowds,  standing  in  favorable  positions 
upon  housetops  and  upon  hastily  con- 
structed stagings ;  and  more  especially 
upon  the  great  amphitheatre,  whose 
arches  were  blackened  with  clusters  of 


spectators,  and  whose  summit,  in  place 
of  the  last  few  layers  of  atone,  so  soon 
to  be  adjusted,  had  its  deep  human 
fringe.  Upon  palace  balconies,  patri- 
cians and  noble  ladies,  displaying  a 
dazzling  array  of  gold  and  purple  and 
rare  jewelry,  and  attended  by  Ethiopian 
slaves,  who,  in  glittering  armlets,  stood 
behind,  holding  feathered  canopies  to 
shield  their  mistresees  from  the  smi. 
All  this  confusing  concourse  of  wealth 
and  poverty  each  moment  increasing  in 
breadth  and  density,  as  every  avenue 
emptied  new  swanns  into  the  packed 
arena,  until  it  seemed  as  though  not 
only  all  Rome,  but  half  the  empire  had 
gathered  there. 

Later  yet,  the  music  of  flutes  and 
hautboys — which,  for  a  time,  had  been 
only  indistinctly  heard — ^breaking  upon 
the  ear  with  a  clearer  sound,  and  the 
van  of  the  procession  suddenly  emerg- 
ing into  full  view  from  behind  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  shout  of  thousands  spreading 
abroad  new  and  louder  welcomes,  begin- 
ning to  file  past  with  rapid  steps.  First 
in  order,  the  magistrates  in  full  official 
robes;  the  spoils  of  war;  the  white 
sheep  dressed  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
priests  bearing  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
altar;  gay  trappings,  flaunting  stand- 
ards, and  all  that  could  most  readily 
inspire  the  heart  with  elation  and  en- 
thusiasm. After  these,  and  guarded 
on  either  side  by  detached  parties  of 
troops,  the  captives,  of  barbaric  and 
Grecian  origin  mostly,  but  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  men  of  other 
races — Jews,  Syrians,  and  Huns— who, 
through  contiguity  of  place  or  love  of 
arms  or  self-interest,  or  a  kindred  ha- 
tred of  the  Roman  rule,  had  been 
drawn  into  the  battle — and  who,  having 
bravely  stood  their  groxmd,  striving  for 
success,  and  with  hearts  well  prepared 
for  the  consequences  of  failure,  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  usual  defeat,  and 
dragged  into  utter  and  hopeless  slavery. 
Among  them,  men  of  the  Ethiopian 
race,  also— who,  having  been  slaves  in 
Greece,  had  fought,  not  for  principle  or 
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for  fi:«edom,  but  abnply  at  their  own- 
ers* bidding,  and  had  thereby,  npon 
being  oyercome,  merely  changed  one 
class  of  mastars  for  another — owners 
and  slaves  now  knowing  no  difference 
in  position,  bat  standing  involyed  in 
the  same  common  fate.  Some  appear- 
ing defiant,  othcn  downcast  and  snllen, 
a  few  excited  and  curious,  most  <^  them 
walking  with  mifettered  limbs,  but 
here  and  there  one  heavily  chained, 
betokening  a  fierce  and  unsubdued  na- 
ture, upon  which  it  was  still  necessary 
to  put  restraint.  All  marching  or  be- 
ing dragged  along  at  an  equal  pace; 
sometimes  with  an  approximation  to 
military  exactness — at  other  points 
breaking  into  a  confused  mass,  as 
women  and  diildren  clung  despairingly 
together  and  prevented  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  regular  order.  Around 
them,  the  spectators  closely  pressing, 
with  morbid  cariosity,  discussing  with 
loud  approval  the  value  of  whatever  of 
strength  or  beauty  met  their  eyes,  and 
occasionally  greeting  some  undersized 
and  misshapen  victim  with  jeers  of  de- 
rision. And  closing  up  the  straggling 
line,  more  soldiers,  marching  m  well- 
formed  ranks,  poising  aloft  myrtle- 
decked  lances,  and,  while  interchanging 
salutations  with  the  eddying  crowd, 
singing  in  measured  cadence  their  songs 
of  victory. 

And  at  last,  as  the  sun  sank  yet  lower 
toward  the  horizon,  a  yet  brighter  bril- 
liancy investing  the  scene,  as  far  down 
the  line  new  shouts  arose,  and  the 
struggling  throng  caught  up  the  loud 
acclaim  and  carried  it  onward  like  a 
great  wave,  betokening  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  the  most  distinguished  fea- 
ture of  the  procession — the  conqueror 
himself  —  hailed  Imperator  by  his 
troops — with  his  most  noble  friends 
clustered  about  him,  the  myrtle  wreath 
encircling  his  brow,  and  his  earnest 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  Capitol,  the  honor- 
able termination  of  his  route. 

In  every  respect,  indeed—- except  in 
the  display  of  those  few  distinctive 
formalities  required  to  mark,  as  with  a 


l^^l  stamp,  the  actual  and  compara1iv« 
value  of  the  honor— tiie  same  old  hr 
miliar  story,  so  often  hitherto  r^eaised 
upon  that  line  of  Bacra  Yia  and  of 
Forum :  .incense  burning  upon  the  al- 
tars, which  had  blazed  for  other  heroes ; 
garlands  hanging  from  tiie  ardNs 
which  had  graced  past  festivities ;  and 
surging  crowds,  heedAil  only  of  the 
present  glory,  and,  with  the  customary 
popular  fickleness,  ready  to  forget  it  all 
as  soon  as  the  fieeting  pageant  should 
be  over,  now  with  indisoriminating  zeal 
cheering  the  march  of  Sergius  Vanno  aa 
frantically  as  in  other  days  they  had 
g^reeted  the  triumphal  cars  of  Oeesar  and 
of  Vespasian. 

CHAFTSB  n. 

Gradually  the  sun  approadied  and 
dipped  below  the  blue  line  of  extended 
plain  which  lay  between  the  city  and 
the  sea ;  the  loi^  shadows  of  afternoon 
began  to  blend  into  the  one  deeper 
shade  of  evming ;  the  groups  of  dktaat 
buildings  became  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct; the  arches  of  the  Colosseum 
softly  fiided  away,  leaving  but  a  broad 
mass  of  unbroken  wall ;  upon  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  the  great  house  of  the  Cosare 
shone  less  and  less  gloriously  as  the  sky 
darkened  behind  the  pile  of  decorated 
roofs ;  here  and  there  a  light  gleamed 
fh>m  some  distant  quiu1;er;  here  and 
there  stars  began  to  glisten  in  the  sky. 

Then  the  concourse  of  people,  who 
had  waited  so  long  and  patiently,  be- 
gan to  break  apart.  The  pageant  was 
not  yet  entirely  over,  for  Aresh  battal- 
ions of  soldiers  still  marched  past  at 
rapid  pace,  tuning  their  steady  tramp 
to  the  cadence  of  their  songs  of  tri- 
umph. But  the  great  feature  of  the 
occasion — ^the  conqueror  himself-^iad 
ridden  by ;  and  what  yet  remained  was 
but  a  faint  recapitulation  of  the  glories 
which  had  gone  before.  Therefore  the 
patricians  retired  fh>m  their  balconies, 
the  horsemen  abandoned  their  stations 
and  plunged  down  the  many  strsets 
which  led  out  from  the  Forum,  and  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  menial  dtizens, 
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alread J  lenderad  bo  indistinct  in  the 
fiiding  Hght  M  to  reMmUe  one  writh- 
ing, strog^^ing  monster  rather  than 
separate  beings,  began  to  stretch  oat 
its  long  arms  into  the  narrow  lanes  and 
bxwajs,  and  so  gradually  to  melt  away. 

Withdrawing  from  the  front  balcony 
of  the  Yanno  palace,  where,  shielded 
from  the  son,  she  had  sat  and  watched 
the  procession  pass  by,  jSnon^,  tlie 
yoong  and  fair  wife  of  the  conquered, 
now  sought  rest  and  retirement  in  an 
inner  apartment  Thither  one  of  her 
women  had  preceded  her,  and  had 
drawn  forward  a  cushioned  lounge,  had 
beaten  up  the  silken  pillows,  had  placed 
a  table  near  at  hand,  with  a  light  repast 
spread  upon  it,  had  trimmed  and  filled 
with  fresh  <diye  oil  the  large  bronze 
lamp  which  swung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  now  stood  by  awaiting  frirther 
orders. 

Throwing  h^self  upon  the  lounge, 
^none  coTcred  her  fiu^e  with  her 
hands.  What  unbidden,  thought  was 
it  that  came  creeping  into  her  heart  to 
trouble  her  ?  Why  was  it  that  some- 
thing of  the  bright  joyousnees  of  spirit 
with  which  she  looked  forward  to  that 
day  had  yanishedf  Surely  nothing 
had  occurred  which  of  itself  could 
bring  to  her  either  sorrow  or  repining. 
All  things  had  happened  as  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  seen  her  honored 
lord  pass  by  with  the  myrtle  wreath 
upon  his  brow,  his  most  worthy  officers 
at  his  side,  and  his  bravest  guards 
around  him.  She  had  seen  that  he 
was  strong  and  without  wound,  as  he 
had  departed  from  her.  She  had  heard 
the  shouts  of  applause  which  had  wel- 
comed his  approach  as  though  he  were 
a  god ;  and,  with  her  heart  generously 
and  unselfishly  aliye  only  to  his  honor, 
and  unable  to  realize  that  all  this  fran- 
tic joy  and  adulation  were  not  the  pas- 
sion of  the  nation^s  life,  but  were  merely 
one  single,  careless  throb  of  its  fevered 
pulse,  she  had  rejoiced  with  him,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  indeed  done  what 
had  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  living 
xnen.    And,  better  than  all»  amid  this 


scene  of  triumph,  he  had  not  seemed 
unmindfhl  of  her,  for  he  had  looked  up 
and  waved  to  her  a  salute,  which  the 
responsive  crowd  had  jouied  in  and 
carried  akmg  with  redoubled  acclama- 
tions, and  he  had  sent  to  her  his  most 
trusty  slave  with  a  loving  message. 
What,  then,  oould  die  ask  m<Nre  ? 

Nothing  that  she  couhi  name,  cr 
that  if  she  named,  to  others,  would 
have  seemed  a  reasonable  desire.  And 
yet  at  her  heart  there  was  a  cettsindim, 
indistinct  foreboding  of  evil,  which  she 
could  not  entirely  repress.  Was  it  thai, 
in  his  glance,  as  he  rode  by  and  beheld 
her  awaiting  him,  there  was  less  oi 
Icmging  love  than  of  gratified  pride? 
Or  did  that  flush  upon  his  bronzed  fiMse 
indicate  too  surely  his  enjoyment  of 
this  pageant  for  its  own  sake  rather 
than  for  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
have  supposed  that  she  would  derive 
from  it  %  Was  it  from  forgetfulness  of 
her  that,  after  he  had  ridden  past,  he 
did  not  again  look  back  to  wave  one 
more  recognition,  but  rather  seemed  to 
gaze  eagerly  forward  to  where  the  as- 
sembled senators  stood  ready  to  greet 
him?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  were  all 
these  merely  vague  and  empty  imagin- 
ings arising  from  the  exhaustion  and 
wearisomeness  of  long,  impatient  wait- 
ing? 

At  length,  raising  her  head,  she  saw 
her  attendant  bondwoman  standing 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  with  her 
hands  crossed  upon  her  breast  The 
steady  tramp  of  marching  troops  out* 
side  had  ceased,  for  the  last  battalion 
had  passed ;  and  now  the  only  sound 
was  the  silver  bubbling  and  plashing 
of  a  little  fountain  that  adorned  the 
courtyard  upon  which  the  window  of 
the  apartment  looked  oat. 

^The  pageant  is  over  now,'  said 
j£none,  ^  and  he  will  soon  be  here.  Let 
me  know  as  soon  as  my  lord  returns.' 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  in  si- 
lence; and  then,  feeling  that  nothing 
more  was  wanted  of  her,  slowly  turned 
to  depart.  As  she  did  so,  a  new  comer 
entered  the  room — a  male  slave  of  Gallio 
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birth,  who,  by  reason  of  his  lofty  stat- 
ure as  well  as  wondeiihl  strength,  had 
been  promoted  fiom  the  lowest  order 
of  servitude  to  become  Sergius  YannoVi 
armor  bearer  and  chief  attendant  In 
that  capacity  he  had  fought  through 
the  late  campaign,  and  had  now  re- 
turned, bearing  among  his  fellows  his 
own  share  of  honor  for  sucoeesfhl  and 
daring  exploits.  He  had  been  released 
from  personal  attendance  only  a  few 
moments  before,  and  was  now  carrying 
back  his  master's  sword  and  buckler,  to 
hang  them  up  in  their  accustomed 
place,  and  himself  subside  into  well- 
eamed  idleness.  Being  the  first  time, 
for  many  months,  that  he  had  seen  his 
mistress,  he  muttered  some  rough  ejac- 
ulations expressive  of  servile  devotion, 
and  then  stood  in  lazy  attitude  await- 
ing her  pennission  to  speak  fbrther. 

*'  Your  master,  Drumo  ? ' 

'  Will  not  return  to-night,*  the  man 
responded.  'The  emperor  demands 
his  presence.' 

'  And  that  will  detain  him — ' 

'  He  knows  not  how  long.  But  im- 
mediately after  that  there  is  to  be  a 
brave  feast  at  the  house  of  the  poet 
Emilius,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  morn- 
ing before  they  separate.' 

*  He  bade  you  tell  me  this  ?  * 

The  giant  nodded. 

'  It  is  weU.  That  is  all ;  you  can  go. 
Ton  may  both  go,  for  I  would  be  alone.' 

The  armor  bearer  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  strode  away,  the  sword  and 
buckler,  together  with  his  own  rougher 
trappings,  rattling  at  his  back  as  he 
passed  down  the  hall ;  and  behind  him 
slowly  crept  away  the  bondwoman. 
And  ^none,  once  more  leaning  back 
upon  the  lounge,  gave  herself  up  to 
sombre  reflection. 

It  was  of  course  no  more  than  proper, 
she  mused,  that  her  lord  should  obey 
the  behests  of  the  emperor  and  wait 
upon  him.  Perhaps  new  honors  would 
then  be  showered  down ;  and,  at  the 
least,  it  was  no  light  privilege  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  there  give  personal  narrft- 


tion  of  his  exploits.  But  wh«n  that 
interview  was  over,  what  need  to  join 
the  revels  of  another  household,  instead 
of  hurrying  back  to  place  his  newly 
won  garlands  at  her  feet  f 

She  pondered  upon  the  dubious  rep- 
utation which  attached  to  the  house  of 
the  poet  Emilius,  and  recalled  the  ter- 
rible stories  which,  from  time  to  time, 
she  had  heard  regarding  it.  What 
might  be  the  realities  of  the  scenes  there 
enacted,  none  could  truly  tell,  except 
the  few  most  intimate  f^uenters  of  the 
place;  but  report  gave  no  flattering 
description  of  them.  Even  among  the 
Boman  ladies  with  whom  she  was  a»- 
sociated,  and  whose  information  was 
confined  to  such  stray  bits  of  gossip  at 
they  had  picked  up  from  slaves  and 
menials,  and  who,  standing  in  uncon- 
scious awe  of  her  simple  purity  of  heart, 
often  forebore  to  speak  with  her  ae 
fi^y  and  unguardedly  as  with  each 
other,  she  had  occasionally  heard  such 
startliDg  tales  of  the  wild  dnsipations 
there  enacted,  as  surpassed  conception, 
and  left  her  horrified  senses  no  calm 
reftige  except  in  unbeUefl  The  gorgeous 
feasts,  the  night4ong  libations,  the  so- 
cial intimacy  with  dancing  giris  and 
gladiators,  the  mockery  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  holy,  the  derisive  insults  to 
tbe  gods  themselves — these  were  prao- 
tioes  which  the  public  voice  connected 
with  the  house  of  Emilius,  not  as  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  wild  frivolity,  but 
as  the  fixed  habits  of  his  daily  life.  And 
if  these  things  were  true,  what  claim 
of  pride  or  policy  could  such  a  place 
advance  to  distract  her  lord  from  tiie 
allegiance  due  to  his  own  home  alone? 

But  possibly  these  things  might  not 
be  true.  She  reflected  that  the  poet 
was  wealthy ;  and  as  long  as  the  world 
continues  to  be  envious,  riches  will  s^- 
dom  fail  to  bring  false  report  upon 
their  possessor.  He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, also;  and  all  such  can  scarcely 
&il  to  find  rivals  who  will  turn  sattrists 
and  attack  them  in  their  homes  and 
daily  life.  Certainly,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  slander  to  magnify  the  genial  gatb- 
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cringB  of  kindved  qiliitB  into  scenee  of 
Irild  debanchecy.  And  it  was  abo 
tree,  that  if  mere  outside  appearance 
is  of  any  yalne  as  an  index  of  what  is 
hidden,  the  slight  figure,  the  pale  and 
afanost  girlish  &ce,  and  the  winning 
aad  conrteous  demeanor  of  the  poet 
were  flu*  ftom  indicating  a  man  of  low 
and  debasing  inclinations.  Moreoyer, 
Wa  writings  as  snrely  spoke  the  con- 
tnoy;  and  as  she  thns  reasoned, 
.finone  lifted  from  its  case  a  vellum 
roll  Willi  which  Emilins  himself  had 
pKsented  her,  containing  many  of  his 
poems,  fficqnisitely  engrossed.  These 
poems  treated  not  upon  the  pleasures 
of  wine  and  love — those  fruitf\il  and 
ever^yarying  subjects  of  the  Horatian 
aohooL  Instead  of  this,  they  pursued, 
in  deep-sounding  and  majestically  roll- 
ing dactyls,  the  less  fitvorite  and  trod- 
dax  track  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
discoursed  upon  temperance  and  honor 
— upon  the  satisfiM^tion  derired  fW)m  a 
well-spent  Ufe,  and  the  delights  attend- 
ing a  peaceftil  death — upon  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  and  the  reward 
bestowed  by  the  gods  upon  those  who 
hare  honored  them  by  leading  a  yirtu- 
ons  career.  As  JSnone  slowly  turned 
oyer  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  parchment 
roll,  she  felt  her  heart  perplexed  within 
her.  She  could  scarcely  beUere  that 
none  of  those  tales  of  reckless  dissipa- 
tion were  true,  for  she  remembered  that 
some  of  them  had  reached  her  ear  at- 
tended by  evidence  so  circumstantial 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reject  them ; 
but,  if  true,  how  account  for  these 
^and  maxims  of  lofty  morality! 
What  object  could  thdr  author  have  in 
thus  uselessly  playing  the  hypocrite, 
when  amatory  and  bacchanalian  cho- 
rases  would  not  only  have  been  more 
consonant  with  his  own  feelings,  but 
doubtless  more  acceptable  to  the  worid  ? 
She  had  not  yet  learned  what  it  often 
takes  the  wisest  man  a  lifetime  to  dis- 
oover— that  every  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct is  not  hypocrisy,  but  that  it  is  (me 
of  the  most  common  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  mind   to  write   and   believe  one 


thing,  and  as  sdf^ipprovingly  to  fM 
and  act  the  reverse. 

With  a  sigh  she  closed  the  volume, 
and  restored  it  to  its  place  within  the 
case.  Why  ponder  upon  such  things 
as  these?  The  real  character  of  the 
poet  EmiHus  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
but  little  consequence  to  her.  Whether 
the  meeting  at  his  house  was  a  wild, 
reckless  orgy,  or  a  mere  intellectual 
gatiiering  of  Uterary  genius,  it  was  none 
the  less  certain  that  her  lord  was  tarry- 
ing there,  away  from  her  side.  But 
perhaps,  indeed,  even  this  was  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  fiune  and  station ; 
and  her  fbce  brightened  up  with  new 
hope  as  the  suggestion  flashed  upon 
her.  It  mi^t  be  that  at  this  feast 
there  would  be  i^esent  some  poet  of 
lofty  epic  powers,  or  historian  of  won- 
drous descriptive  talent,  ranking  as  the 
brightest  star  of  Roman  literatura; 
and  either  of  these,  if  properly  concil- 
iated, would  doubtless  celebrate  her 
lord's  exploits  so  grandly  that  in  future 
ages  his  campaign  would  shine  with 
&r  greater  lustre  than  if  simply  com- 
mitted to  parchment  in  the  dry  detail 
of  unadorned  fact,  and  so  filed  away  in 
the  national  archives.  It  was  most  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  he  should  not  per- 
mit his  impatient  love  for  her  to  allow 
him  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating, by  a  wise  and  condescending 
courtesy,  the  world-renowned  talents  of 
these  men,  and  thereby  redoubling  the 
resplendence  of  his  own  bright  &D(ie. 

Easily  satisf^^ing  her  mind  with  this 
pleasing  reasoning,  she  retired  for  the 
night  into  the  innermost  apartment— « 
retreat  adorned  with  every  luxury 
which  could  gratify  pride  and  admin- 
ister to  a  cultivated  taste.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  tesselated  marUes  of 
different  shades  and  arranged  in  in- 
genious and  novel  patterns.  The  ceil- 
ing was  resplendent  with  allegorical 
firescoes  by  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  day.  There  were  glowing  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls,  ridi  tapestries  in 
the  windows,  embroidered  hangings 
upon  tho  bed.    Beside  the  tables  stood 
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bronze  figures  holding  forth  lamps 
ready  trimmed  and  lighted ;  fresh  flow- 
ers had  been  placed  in  their  allotted 
yases,  and  weighed  down  the  air  with 
perflune;  and  in  a  deep  recess  stood 
the  bath  ready  filled,  and  scented  with 
carefully  plucked  rose  leaves  floating 
upon  the  wat^.  Bat  all  this  display  of 
magnificent  luxury  and  elaborate  taste, 
if  regarded  by  her  at  all,  now  seemed 
to  affect  her  with  weariness  rather 
than  with  pleasure. 

Why,  as  she  lay  down  upon  her 
couch,  and  prepared  to  yield  herself  up 
to  pleasant  slumber,  did  her  thoughts 
wander  back  to  the  time  when  poverty 
instead  of  luxury  had  been  her  lot? 
Why  did  those  olden  memories  of  the 
past  so  strongly  haunt  her?  They 
were,  perhaps,  never  entirely  absent 
fix>m  her  heart ;  but  now  they  thronged 
about  her  with  a  force  that  would  not 
bear  repression.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
the  very  magnificence  and  pomp  of 
power  of  which  she  was  now  the  cen- 
tre, recalled  the  memory  of  the  distant 
past,  by  virtue  of  strong  contrast  alone ; 
perhaps  that  the  unsatisfied  longing 
and  vague  foreboding  of  her  soul  ne- 
cessarily impressed  upon  her  the  con- 
sciousness that  wealth  and  honor  alone 
cannot  give  perfect  happiness,  and 
thereby  naturally  led  her  thoughts  back 
to  the  time  when  she  had  found  true 
content  in  poverty  and  loneliness. 
However  that  might  be,  now,  as  she, 
closed  her  eyes  and  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  costly  adornments  around  her, 
more  vividly  than  ever  before  were 
pictured  before  her  mind  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood :  her  fi^ther's  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  Ostia — ^the  olive  grove 
upon  the  slope  behind — ^the  roadside 
well,  where  the  villagers  would  some- 
times gather  about  some  invalided  sol- 
dier from  the  German  army,  and  listen 
to  his  tales  of  the  last  campaign — and 
in  front,  the  bay,  sparkling  in  the 
bright  glare  of  the  sun  and  laden  with 
the  com-fteighted  ships  of  Alexandria. 

And  there,  too,  was  the  old  wave- 
worn  rock — 1^  scene  of  her  life's  only 


romance->where,  steaUng  out  from  her 
father's  cabin  at  the  evening  hour,  and 
seating  herself  so  close  to  the  water- 
line  that  the  spray  of  the  tideless  sea 
would  dash  up  and  bathe  her  naked 
feet,  she  would  wait  in  all  innocence 
for  the  coming  of  the  young  sailor  firom 
Samos.  How  rapidly  those  houra  used 
to  pass  I  How  pleadingly,  on  the  last 
evening,  he  had  knelt  beside  her,  with 
his  arm  resting  upon  her  knee,  and 
there,  gazing  up  into  her  face,  had 
asked  her  for  one  long  tress  of  hair  I 
How  foolish  she  had  been  to  give  it  to 
him ;  and  how  earnestly  he  had  vowed 
that  he  would  come  back  some  day,  no 
longer  poor  and  forlorn,  but  in  his 
own  two-masted  vessel,  with  full  banks 
of  oars,  manned  by  the  slaves  whom  he 
would  capture,  and  would  then  bear 
her  away  unto  his  own  homel  And 
how,  like  a  silly  girl,  she  had  believed 
him,  as  though  wandering  sailor  boys 
ever  did  come  back  to  seek  the  loving 
hearts  which  had  trusted  them  1  And 
so  the  year  had  passed  away,  and,  as 
she  might  well  have  known  from  the 
first,  he  had  not  returned.  Nor  was  it 
to  her  regret ;  for  but  a  little  afterward 
the  youthful  patrician,  already  fioshed 
with  budding  honors,  had  chanced  to 
meet  her ;  had  loved  her  with  a  gener- 
ous passion,  lifting  him  above  all  sordid 
calculation  about  wealth  or  social  differ- 
ences, and  had  taught  her  in  turn  to 
bestow  upon  him  an  affection  more  true  • 
and  absorbing  than  she  had  yet  be- 
lieved her  heart  was  able  to  contain. 
And  so  her  first  romantic  dream  had 
ended,  as* all  sudi  childish  dreanis  are 
apt  to  end.  Let  it  go.  Her  heart  had 
found  its  true  bourne ;  she  could  well 
look  back  upon  the  past  without  regret^ 
and  smile  at  the  youthful  fancies  con- 
nected with  it. 

One  prayer  to  the  gods— a  flirtiier 
special  invocation  to  her  favorite  god- 
dess, who,  at  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
stretched  forth  marble  arms  lovingly 
toward  her — and  then  the  silver  tink- 
ling of  the  little  courtyard  fountain 
lulled  her  sofUy  to  sleep. 
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CARL  PRIEDRICH  NEUMANN,  THE  GERMAN    HISTORIAN 
OF   OUR  COUNTRY. 


The  first  yolome  of  a  history  of  the 
United  States  by  Carl  Friedrich  Neu- 
mann, of  Berlin^*  has  just  been  an- 
nounced as  the  first  history  of  our  coun- 
try ever  -written  originally  in  the  (Ger- 
man language.  The  i4[>pearance  of 
such  a  work  at  this  juncture  in  our  na- 
tional existence,  is  a  noteworthy  event, 
and  the  man  who  takes  so  unique  an 
interest  in  our  afilEdrs  should  be  intro- 
duced to  our  people.  Having  known 
him  personally  and  intimately  for  many 
years,  I  shall  attempt  such  sketch,  mak- 
ing much  of  it  anecdotal,  for  which 
purpose  material  is  not  wanting. 

Dr.  Neumann,  bom  near  Bamberg, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  of  Jewish 
parents,  is  now  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  was  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
passed  over  to  the  Protestant  church 
at  Munich,  afterward  attended  lectures 
at  Gdttingen,  and  soon  after  became 
lector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Speyer,  but 
was  dismissed  £rom  this  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
expressed  hin^elf  on  some  religious 
topics  in  his  historical  teachings.  He 
gave  private  lessons  for  a  time  in  Mu- 
nich, and  then  went  to  learn  in  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  Venice  the  Arme- 
nian language.  This  was  in  1827.  In 
1829  he  studied  the  Chinese  language 
in  Paris,  went  over  to  London,  and 
sailed  thence  to  visit  India  and  China. 
He  collected  for  himself  about  ten 
thousand  volumes  of  Chinese  works, 
embracing  every  department  of  the  lit- 
erature of  this  language,  and  bought  for 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  volumes.  Such  col- 
lections had  been  till  then  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  hence  this  was  quite  an 
event.  Returning  in  1831  from  India, 
he  made  a  present  of  all  his  Chinese 

*  Dr.  Nemiuuni  hM  removed  flrom  Manioh  to 
BeiilA  within  A  yev  post 


books  to  the  Royal  Library  at  MumdK 
and  was  appointed  conservator  of  thia 
collection,  and  professor  of  Chinese  and 
Armenian  in   the   university  of  that      ' 
capitaL 

Of  Dr.  Neumann's  attainments  in 
Oriental  literature  I  know  only  what 
fame  says,  nor  does  it  concern  us  much 
in  this  sketch.  I  once,  however,  sat 
with  him  in  a  retiring  room  of  the 
Munich  Museum  (a  great  reading  room), 
when  Baron  Tautphoeus,  whose  ac- 
complished wife  is  so  well  knoifiA  in 
this  country  as  authoress  of  the '  Ini- 
tials '  and  *  Quits,'  entered,  and  asked 
if  we  had  seen  the  notice  of  Dr.  Neu- 
mann in  the  last  number  of  the  London 
TirnM,  The  doctor  had  read  it ;  I  had 
not,  but  immediately  did  so.  It  made 
him  the  equal  of  the  greatest  oriental- 
ists of  the  past  and  present  ages,  com* 
paring  him  particularly  with  Klaproth. 
The  Timea^  it  is  true,  had  a  motive  for  ^ 
this  notice,  as  always,  both  in  its  praises' 
and  its  lampoons.  It  had  found  views 
of  Dr.  Neumann  on  British  India  which 
it  desired  to  commend,  but  even  in  our 
view  this  would  not  cancel  the  eulogy. 
His  authorship  in  connection  with 
Chinese  and  Armenian  philosophy  and 
history  is  very  considerable,  and  out- 
side of  this  field  he  won,  in  1847,  a 
prize  offered  by  the  French  Institute 
for  the  best  work  on  the  *  Historical 
Development  of  the  Peoples  of  Southern 
Russia.' 

What  was  to  be  done  in  the  universi- 
ty in  Chinese  and  Armenian,  he  of 
course  did;  but  his  lectures  took  a 
much  wider  range,  embracing  general 
history  and  ethnqgraphy.  His  powers 
of  elocuti<Hi  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
crowds  of  students  were  drawn  to  his 
lecture  room.  That  freedom  of  utter- 
ance which  cost  him  the  rectorship  at 
Speyer,  was  like  Dr.  Watts's  or  Pope's 
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instinct  for  making  rhymes — it  was  bis 
nature,  and  coold  not  be  whipped  out 
of  him ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that 
it  should  assume  the  form  of  wit  and 
humor. 

There  are  not  a  few  anecdotes  in 
the  popular  mouth  illustrating  this 
trait.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
liking  to  that  race  of  men  called  kings, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  once  alluded  to 
them,  in  a  lecture,  in  the  not  very  re- 
spectfbl  remark  that  *  they  were  num- 
bered, like  the  hacks  in  our  streets.' 
The  reader's  apprehension  of  the  point 
of  another  anecdote,  in  which  Dr.  Neu- 
mann appears  in  an  attitude  not  yery 
respectfhl  to  his  own  sovereign,  Louis  n 
of  Bavaria,  will  depend  upon  his  know- 
ing^mething  of  the  situation  and  his- 
tory of  the  university  buildings  in  Mu- 
nich. The  king,  among  the  many 
things  he  did  for  the  architectural 
adorning  of  the  city,  built  a  street  to 
be  called  by  his  name.  It  is  all  outside 
of  the  old  wall,  and  its  outer  end  is 
closed  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Next  to 
this,  and  outside  of  the  city  as  it  then 
was,  the  king  purchased  ground,  per- 
haps because  it  was  cheap,  and  built 
the  present  university  edifice.  As  much 
farther  out  of  the  then  city  proper  lies 
the  miserable  little  town  of  Schwabing. 
Professors  and  students  disliked  to  be 
taken  so  far  fVom  their  lodgings  and 
their  beerhouses,  and  the  old  university 
had  been  quite  within  the  city.  When 
the  removal  took  place,  Dr.  Neulnann 
sketched  the  history  of  the  institution 
in  a  lecture,  referring  to  its  original 
establishment  at  Ingolstadt,its  removal 
thence  to  Landschut,  and  thence  to 
Munich,  and  then  added,  that  ^Ms 
Majetty  King  Louis  IT  had  now  lem 
pleased  to  remove  it  to  SchwMngJ* 
We  can  imagine  the  sensation  which 
such  a  sally  would  produce  among  stu- 
dents already  stirred  up  for  its  appre* 
dation,  by  having  to  walk  from  a  half 
mile  to  a  mile  fW)m  those  depots  of 
beer  barrels  from  which  so  many  of 
tiiem  sucked  their  sluggish  Hfe  and  in- 
spiration.    But  such  Jokes  were  not 


treason,  or  contempt  of  mijesty,  or  any- 
thing else  against  law. 

It  should  be  added  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  Dr.  Neumann's  benefit,  that 
these  stories,  and  many  of  the  kind,  are 
floating  around,  and  are  just  like  him, 
but  I  have  never  had  any  confirmation 
of  them  from  him,  and  in  all  our  inter- 
course, which  was  frequent  and  inti- 
mate for  six  years,  while  he  spoke  much 
and  fr^y  in  favor  of  democratical  and 
against  monarchical  institutions,  I 
never  found  him  indulging  in  coarse 
and  clamorous  denunciations  of  his 
king  or  Government. 

When  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848  broke  upon  the  land,  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  saw  and  accept- 
ed their  condition.  The  popular  mind 
was  so  penetrated  by  thk  unrest,  and 
the  revolutionary  leaders  were  so  sub- 
stantial in  character,  that  resistance 
was  folly,  and  the  monarchs  yielded, 
waiting  the  time  when  some  change 
would  enable  them  to  divide  the  revo- 
lutionists and  turn  them  against  each 
other.  '  They  allowed  and  even  encour- 
aged the  formation  at  Frankfort  of  a 
provisional  Parliament,  called  the  Fore- 
Parliament,  which  looked  toward  a  per- 
manent central  Government  at  that  place 
for  united  Germany.  Of  this  body  Dr. 
Neumann  was  a  member.  It  was  a  fine 
field  for  the  display  of  his  fr^e  and 
liberal  instincts,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  his  passing  through  its  debates 
without  making  large  drafts  upon  his 
exhaustless  ftmd  of  humor  and  sarcasm. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  could 
witness  the  dawn  of  that  freedom 
which  he  loved  without  showing  signs 
of  exultation,  aqpompanied  with  occa- 
sional taunts  at  the  regime  which  was 
passing  away  and  seemed  already  be- 
yond recovery. 

But,  although  a  r^^lar  Pariiament 
followed — although  a  quasi  emperor 
was  elected  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
duke John  of  Aus^a,  and  his  way,  as 
he  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  was  a  per- 
fect triumphal  procession — ^althooj^  ha 
selected  his  ministers,  set  them  to  work, 
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and  Parliament  was  progressing  witb 
its  constitution,  and  this  contiaued  for 
almost  a  year,  still,  that  which  the 
shrewd  ministers  of  some  of  the  sover- 
eigns had  doubtless  foreseen  and  wait- 
ed for,  came.  Radicals  outran  their 
wiser  and  more  rational  brethren,  and 
took  up  arms.  They  would  demolish 
at  once  those  sovereignties  which 
would  have  died  by  the  slow  action  of 
time,  had  the  central  Government  beai 
fully  established  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered. But  this  new  Government  rather 
deliberated  than  acted.  That  which 
more  than  all  else  arouses  the  German 
mind — the  Bchleswig-Holsteia  question, 
identified  as  it  is  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Teutonic  race — 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government 
at  Fiankfort,  but  by  that  at  Berlin.  In 
the  mean  time  the  several  Governments 
of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had 
gained  the  mastery  over  their  own  do- 
mestic revolutions,  so  that  they  could 
act  more  freely.  Austria  called  home 
its  archduke  and  its  members  in  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  finally  the 
whole  movement  subsided  into  the  old 
order  of  things. 

The  various  Governments  were  now 
in  a  position  in  which  they  could  pun- 
ish tiiose  disturbers  of  their  peace  who 
had  endangered  their  very  existence. 
Of  these  Dr.  Neumann  was  one,  and  in 
1852  he  was  notified  that  his  lectures 
were  no  longer  needed  in  the  university 
of  Munich.  It  was  doubtless  thought 
that  he  would  make  some  slight  formal 
concessions,  and  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  active  duties,  as  others  had 
done.  But  he  felt  too  independent. 
He  had  means  to  live  up<Hi.  His  retir- 
ing pension  could  not  be  withheld. 
He  could  now,  moreover,  give  his  in- 
dividual powers  to  authorship,  without 
feeling  hampered  by  the  thought  that 
he  had  a  Gk>vemment  to  please.  He 
has  persevered  in  this  course,  notwith- 
standii^  the  express  wish  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  for  his  return  to  active 
duty  in  the  university. 

He  had  been  occupied  with  a  history 
VOL.  V. — ^20 


of  the  British  empire  in  India.  To  this 
he  gave  increased  attention,  and  pub- 
lished it  some  years  ago ;  but  the  In- 
dian rebellion  breaking  out  soon  after 
its  publication,  he  was  led  to  sketch  its 
history  as  an  appendix.  His  investi- 
gations in  the  East  brought  him  in 
contact  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  and  he  threw  off  by 
the  way  a  brief  history  of  Japan,  de- 
voting a  chapter  to  the  results  of  the 
American  expedition  thither. 

It  was  while  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  that 
he  met  with  such  evidences  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  United  States, 
and  obtained  such  views  of  the  future 
of  our  coimtry,  as  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  writing  its  history  for  the 
German  people,  commencing  with  the 
war  of  1812,  the  point  at  which  he  con- 
sidered our  wonderful  growth  and  ex- 
pansion to  have  begun ;  and  long  before 
finishing  his  history  of  British  India, 
he  was  collecting  material  for  this 
work.  He  found,  however,  that  he  could 
not  begin  at  the  point  he  had  chosen 
w;ithout  striking  upon  roots  and  rudely 
severing  them,  which  had  struck  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  all  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  existence.  His  plan  was  there- 
fore enlarged. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
was  a  sad  blow  to  him— it  could  not 
have  been  more  so  to  an  American.  It 
was  likely  not  only  to  spoil  our  coun- 
try, but  Ais  history  of  it.  It  either  cut 
off  or  dimmed  or  confused  that  pros- 
pect of  growth  and  expansion  which 
had  been  stretched  out  interminably 
before  him.  He  read  the  daily  London 
Tiffui — he  had  for  years  taken  the  New 
YotlL  Herald^  and  his  reliance  upon  this 
sheet  had  been  rather  too  implicit. 
Years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  I  had  suggested  this,  and  in- 
troduced to  him  the  New  York  Times 
and  Evemng  Post,  one  of  which  he  has 
taken  ever  since,  not,  however,  without 
occasional  intervals  of  sighing  forlus 
old  companion  the  Eerald,  much  as  his 
ancestors,  after  having  left  Egypt,  sighed 
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for  its  leeks  and  onions.  Althongh  he 
coupled  the  HisrcM  and  London  Times 
^-par  ruibiU  fraJtrum — as  joint  sharers 
of  a  favorite  epithet  of  his— ^7«a£  lioftt 
—he  still  liked  to  read  them. 

Dr.  Neumann  had  been  a  Democrat 
in  his  politics — for  he  was  familiar  with 
onr  distinctions  in  this  country—but 
dnce  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
has  scarcely  known  where  to  place  him- 
self. He  had  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Buchanan,  when  that '  old 
pubHc  fbnctionaiy  •  was  our  Minister  in 
London,  and  felt,  as  was  quite  natural, 
a  little  vain  of  this  acquaintance  when 
Buchanan  became  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  unseen  land  of  his 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  The 
m^,  however,  was  leas  than  the  coun- 
try, and  he  could  drop  him ;  but  he  still 
desired  to  see  him  succeeded  by  a  Demo- 
crat. We  often  had  little  spats,  in  which 
I  took  the  ground  that  such  had  been 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  South, 
made  through  the  platforms  of  that 
party,  that  with  the  strongest  predilec- 
tions for  some  of  its  men  and  its  earlier 
antecedents,  I  should  have  felt  bound 
to  vote  for  both  Fremont  and  Lincoln, 
if  I  had  been  in  the  country.  He 
would  generally  end  the  matter  by  a 
pleasant  and  jocular  dissent,  calling 
himself  a  Democrat  and  me  a  Repub- 
lican. But  q/)!^  ^  r^d02?km,  his  friends 
never  knew  what  he  was,  except  that 
he  was  for  the  Union  and  the  putting 
down  of  the  rebels.  No  American 
could  have  felt  in  deeper  sympathy 
with  our  cause.  In  that  land,  where 
a  thousand  volunteers  could  not  be 
raised  to  save  a  throne,  how  did  his 
heart  swell  with  just  pride  when  the 
President  called  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, and  afterward  in  succession  for 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  came 
forth  at  the  call  I  How  depre^ed  at 
instances  of  want  of  skill  or  decision 
in  Oovernment  or  generals  t  He  nearly 
lost  his  patience  with  young  men  who 
were  quietly  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Europe,  when  their  country  was  in 
peril  and  its  armies  needed  them ;  and 


he  quite  lost  it  when  he  met  Americans 
who  sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  or 
even  seemed  indifferent  to  their  coun- 
try's fortunes. 

There  was  an  American  lady  in  Mu- 
nich, soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
whose  husband  had  died  some  years 
before,  while  holding  a  position  in  the 
army  which  entitled  her  to  a  pension, 
for  which  she  had  drawn  while  there. 
She  had  he«rd  of  Professor  Neumann's 
love  for  our  country  and  country 
people,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  strict- 
ness of  his  discrimination  between  the 
parties — thought  th^t  he  might  feel 
much  like  the  thousands  of  Germans 
who  quietly  ai^  us  which  side  we  are 
on— she  may,  too,  have  inferred  some- 
thing from  his  having  a  brother  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  She  soon  found  her 
mistake ;  for  he  informed  her,  in  terms 
of  no  doubtftd  import,  that  his  sympa- 
thy did  not  embrace  those  of  her  class; 
and  thus  the  result  of  the  pleasant  visit 
she  had  promised  herself  was  littltt 
short  of  being  turned  out  doors. 

About  the  10th  of  December,  1861, 
we  had  at  our  house  a  little  company 
of  about  thirty  persons,  and  Dr.  Neu- 
mann, with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
was  among  them.  An  American  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  known  to  his 
fiimily  and  ours,  had  left  for  Russia 
two  years  before,  and  returned  that 
Terr  day,  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
we  had  not  yet  learned  his  views  of 
Eecession.  The  first  thing  with  Dr. 
Neumann  and  his  daughters  was  to 
know  how  he  stood  on  this  questioB. 
They  found  him  a  rebd,  and  in  giving 
him  their  minds  in  relation  to  this  m^ 
ter,  one  of  the  daughters  expressed  to 
him  her  wonder  that  I  should  allow 
him  to  enter  my  house  as  they  would 
not  allow  him  in  tiieirs.  The  stir  made 
in  the  company  by  this  little  brush  at 
arms  arrested  the  attention  of  all,  uid 
gave  the  Americans  their  first  informa- 
tion as  to  where  our  quondam  fHend 
stood,  as  well  as  set  them  an  exMopls 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  thw  own 
cause. 
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I  miiat  dofla  this  notice  wiih  an  inci- 
dent which  lies  qmte  outside  of  Dr. 
Kenmann'e  relatione  to  America  and 
Americans.  On  his  retirement  from 
his  nniyersity  labors,  he  withdrew 
mainly  from  the  exciting  scenes  of 
public  life.  But  in  November,  1869, 
occurred  the  centennial  anniveraary  of 
Schiller^s  birth.  Of  all  the  men  con- 
nected with  Qerman  popular  literature, 
Schiller  is  most  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty shown  in  his  *  William  Tell ' — ^his 
exile  from  his  natiye  Wirtemberg  for 
the  free  expressions  used  in  the  first 
play  he  ever  wrote— his  high  order  of 
genius  as  a  poet  aud  historian — the 
subjects  he  chose,  and  the  way  he  treat- 
ed them,  and,  finally,  his  social  and 
domestic  character,  have  all  combined 
to  endear  him  to  the  whole  people. 
This  festival  was  everywhere  observed, 
and  with  the  highest  enthusiasm ;  for 
although  Governments  were  afraid  of 
its  effects,  they  were  still  more  afraid  4x> 
refuse  permission  to  hold  it  It  laated' 
Ibr  several  days,  on  one  of  which  was  a 
great  public  dinner,  with  several  hun- 
dred in  attendance,  of  which  Dr.  Neu- 
mann consented  to  be  one.  Champagne 
flowed  freely,  uid  although  I  did  not 
taste  this  beverage,  and  know  by  ex« 
perience  little  of  its  effects,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  animation  could 
not  all  be  accounted  for  by  love  to  the 
memory  even  of  Schiller.  Poems  were 
read,  and  qmcheB  were  made  descnb- 
ing  his  character  as  poet,  historian,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  fimcy  of 
each  speaker.  I  remember 'One  from 
Bodenstedt,  than  whom  few  stand 
higher  in  the  walks  of  polite  literature, 
and  one  from  Sybel,  than  whom  no  one 
in  Germany  ranks  higher  as  a  historian. 
Dr.  Neumann,  who,  like  an  old  parade 
horse  long  withrawn  firom  the  excite- 
ments of  a  parade,  felt  amid  these  scenes 
the  spirit  of  former  days  stirred  with- 
in him,  rose  to  q>eak.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  effect  when 
we  get  an  idea  of  the  preternatural  sen- 
ntiveness  of  those  who  composed  the 


audience.  A  well-known  poet,  who  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  poet-laureate  of 
Bavaria,  had  read  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  contained  nothing  to  which 
.  any  one  could  object,  as  we  might  infer 
from  his  position  with  the  king,  and 
yet  I  heard  the  poet  himself  say  a  few 
days  afterward  that  the  editors  of  a 
certain  well-known  journal,  in  publish- 
ing it,  left  out  the  stanzas  containing 
the  word  Freiheit  Oiberty),  so  fearfril 
were  they  of  not  pitching  their  tune 
to  a  key  that  would  suit  royal  and 
Government  ears.  A  similar  sensitive- 
ness pervaded  the  whole  body  present 
— nearly  all  drew  their  bread  and  beer 
from  the  Government,  and  did  not  wish 
it  stoi^ped  or  diminished.  This  class 
had  gotten  up  the  meeting,  and  hoped 
to  control  it.  When  they  saw  Dr.  Neu- 
mann rise,  they  felt  that  th0re  was  a 
man  rut^raUy  fearless,  and  now  quite 
beyond  that  qpedal  sense  of  danger 
which  made  them  cautious*  BeooUeo- 
tton  passed  over  his  seven  years'  silence, 
and  called  up  the  power  with  which  he 
had  harangued  in  other  years.  Nor 
was  it  so  much  what  he  said  as  the 
man  who  said  it,  which  produced  the 
effect,  and  yet  there  was  mudi  in  the 
speech.  He  said  that  Schiller  had  been 
eulogized  as  a  social  and  domestic  man, 
poet,  and  historian;  but  nothing  had 
been  said  of  him  as  a  potkician^  and  he 
should  speak  of  him  in  this  character. 
The  ruing  of  mtch  a  man  was  an  eledaie 
shock,  Boggestive  of  tiiat  which  in 
1848  made  all  Europe  treml^  from 
centre  to  circumference.  The  word 
politieian  was  a  ieoond  shock,  drawing 
with  it  suggestively  all  the  concomi- 
tants of  that  revolution,  as  yet  so  well 
remembered  by  all.  And  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  Schiller  with  Goethe 
— the  former  frankly  addressing  him- 
self to  his  friend  in  correspondence  cm 
the  great  questions  of  their  politics,  and 
trying  to  draw  him  oat,  the  laXUr^  then 
a  minister  of  state,  cautiously  and 
warily  declining  to  expose  his  views — 
he  but  carried  out  the  impression  made 
in  his  rising  and  his  announcement.    It 
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was  the  only  properly  stiunp  speech — 
I  use  the  phrase  in  the  high,  sense  in 
which  it  might  be  used  of  O'Oonnell  or 
Clay — ^I  eyer  heard  in  €(ermany. 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  undertaken, 
to  write  our  country's  history  for  the 
Germans.  Of  his  v>orh  I  have  said  noth- 
ing, for  I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  write  this 


impromptu  on  seeing  the  newspaper 
announcem^t  of  the  first  yolume.  He 
will  doubtless  do  much  to  set  us  right 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people,  where, 
howeyer,  there  is  less  need  of  this  than 
in  aawQier  land,  whose  people  are  more 
nearly  related  to  us,  where  such  service, 
however,  is  less  likely  to  be  done. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 


PART   THREE, 


Ik  the  last  preceding  article  on  this 
subject  in  The  CowriKKifTAL,  we  con- 
cluded by  considering  the  conse- 
quences of  an  early  victory  of  the  North 
over  the  entire  South,  foUw>eA  "by  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Union  upon  pre- 
cisely the  old  lam.  We  showed  that,  in 
such  an  event,  the  war  would  have 
been  barren  of  results  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  removing  its  own  cause,  or  jyre- 
venting  its  almost  immediate  and  more 
desperate  renewal;  that  the  question 
at  issue  is  a  question  of  paramount  gov- 
erning power  between  two  adverse  the- 
ories of  social  existence ;  between  two 
distinct  and  confiicting  civilizations; 
between  two  antagonistic  and  irrecon- 
cilable political  and  moral  forces ;  and 
that  it  must  be  fought  out  to  the  com- 
plete subordination  of  the  less  ad- 
vanced or  more  barbarous  and  back- 
ward-tending of  those  forces — unless 
the  wheels  of  progress  on  this  conti- 
nent are  to  be  reversed,  and  the  watch- 
word of  despotism  be  substituted  for 
that  of  freedom :  not  only  that  it  must 
be  fought  out  on  the  battle  field,  but 
that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  must  not 
be  blindly  or  foolishly  surrendered  after 
the  obvious  and  external  Victory  is 
won. 

We  may  say  here,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  reserving  the  still  more  radi- 


cal consideration  of  the  nature  of  this 
conflict  for  some  ftiture  day,  that,  ad- 
verse as  these  theories  of  social  exist- 
ence are — distinct  and  conflicting  as 
are  these  two  civilizations — antago- 
mstic  and  irreconcilable  as  these  con- 
tending political  and  moral  foroes  now 
seem,  and  for  present  practical  purposes 
must  be  taken  to  1)e — ^they  are  not  euer^ 
tiaUy  irreconcilable.  Slavery,  bad  as 
it  is,  represents  a  truth  in  the  larger 
Compound  Truth  of  an  Integral  Social 
Philosophy.  A  deeper  understanding  of 
the  whole  problem  of  human  society, 
possessed  by  the  leading  personages, 
North  and  South,  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  this  war — ^would  at  this  day 
even,  adjust  it  peaceably,  harmoniously, 
and  perfectly,  and  would  render  unne- 
cessary the  whole  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  are  now  taking.  The  world, 
however,  is  not  yet  quite  prepared  for 
the  peaceable  intervention  of  scientific 
and  truly  philosophic  methods  in  the 
settlement  of  its  disputes;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  even,  of 
such  methods,  is  as  yet  too  little  dif- 
fused to  make  them  in  any  sense  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  hour.  The 
point  of  view.  fh)m  which  these  papers 
are  being  written,  is,  indeed,  as  stated 
in  the  last  preceding  number,  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary-politician,  the 
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coDBdtoticmal  lawyer,  or  eyeaoi  that  of 
common  statesmanship  and  patriotic 
devotion.  It  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  the  interests  of  all  mankind  are 
taken  into  the  acconnty  and  henoe  per- 
tains, in  a  sense,  to  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  or  the  universal  aspect 
of  politics ;  the  politics  of  the  globe 
and  of  all  humanity,  in  all  time.  But 
it  offers  still  a  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject toned  down  to  the  actual  state  of 
readiness  in  the  world  to  hear  reason, 
and  to  be  influenced  or  governed  by 
tlie  suggestions  contained  in  the  writ- 
ing. It  is  therefore  an  adaptation  to 
an  imperfect  order  of  things,  a  mixed 
or  concrete  phase  of  political  practical 
philosophy,  which  ib  the  most  that  can 
now  be  aspired  to.  The  point  of  view 
in  question  is  therefore  far  lower  than 
Hiat  of  a  final  social  philosophy  hav- 
ing its  basis  in  a  perfect  scientific  the- 
ory, and  working  out  from  that  basis 
into  practical  life.  Perhaps,  as  will  be 
again  suggested  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  events  of  this  war  may  con- 
duce to  a  readiness  on  this  continent, 
or  may  create  an  earnest  demand  even, 
for  higher  solutions  and  the  thorough 
treatment,  by  some  competent  mind, 
of  all  our  Political  and  Sociatory  prob- 
lems. The  day,  however,  for  such  a 
radical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  of  human  society  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

In  tiie  mean  time  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  partial  remedies,  allevia- 
tions, best  temporary  resorts,  and  even 
desperate  expedients.  It  is  from  this 
cUnd-point  that  the  writer  of  these  ar- 
ticles HOW  speaks ;  that,  feeling  deeply 
in  Ms  heart  and  recognizing  clearly  in 
his  head  the  common  brotherhood  and 
the  equal  essential  manhood  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Southenl  and  Northern 
States — sympatheticaUy  and  socially 
drawn,  even,  to  the  Southern  side,  by 
many  endearing  associations  and  recol- 
lections ;  that,  clearly  appreciating  the 
fratricidal  nature  of  this  war — its  es- 
sential non-necessity,  if  men  were  wise 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  better, 


known  and  feasible,  methods — ^he  stiU 
deliberately  and  forcibly  insists,  under 
the  circumstances  which  are,  that  the 
lN"orth  should  not  only  fight  out  the 
war  to  the  last  word  of  determinate 
conquest,  but  that  it  should,  with 
wise  but  merciless  rigor,  extinguish 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  hold  with 
imflinching  hand  every  advantage  it 
gains,  until  new  institutions  and  new 
methods  of  thought  shall  have  been  se- 
curely planted  on  every  inch  of  the  soil 
of  the  South. 

Since,  even,  the  last  previous  part  of 
this  series  of  papers  was  sent  to  the 
press,  new  and  alarming  indications 
have  appeared  in  various  quarters,  of 
the  drift  in  the  public  mind— North 
— ^in  favor  of  an  easy-going  and  conced- 
ing policy  toward  the  South  as  the  war 
draws  to  a  close ;  a  policy  which  would 
be  nearly  certain  to  lose  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  all  the  benefits  of  the 
war;  to  deprive  the  South,  even,  of 
those  higher  and  ulterior  benefits  which 
would  come  to  her  also ;  to  leave  un- 
touched the  causes  of  the  war,  and  to 
foster  its  early  renewal  with  more  than 
its  former  desperation. 

Not  to  mention  the  reiterated  and 
urgent  renewals  of  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction in  quarters  where  we  are  ac- 
customed to  look  for  a  partial  loyalty 
or  a  covert  opposition  to  the  war,  ar- 
ticles like  the  following,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  of  November  19th,  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  undoubtedly  loyal 
press: 

^RBOcmsTBUOTiON.-— fiinoe  we  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  conquering  the 
rebels  in  the  State  of  Arkansas — since, 
after  many  great  victories,  we  have  now 
complete  military  possession  of  the 
State,  and  have  armies  posted  on  its 
eastern,  western,  and  northern  lines, 
and  at  its  capital  in  the  centre — ¥re 
think  it  would  be  worth  while. in  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  reorganize 
the  civil  administration  there,  and  in- 
augurate a  system  of  policy  such  as 
was  adopted  in  Missouri  two  years  ago, 
and  which  has  proved  so  successfril  in 
pacifying  that  State.  The  lojal  ele- 
ment in  Arkansas  is  laige,  as  is  made 
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eyident  by  Hie  Action  of  the  people 
whereyer  our  forced  have  penetrated, 
and  l^  the  enlistment  of  a  good  nnm- 
ber  of  its  citizens  in  the  armies  of  the 
Union.  One  of  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  Sebastian,  whose  term 
of  office  is  as  yet  unexpired,  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  we  belieye,  a  sound  loy- 
al man ;  and  Mr.  Gautt,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  has  recently  given 
proof  of  his  repentance  and  derotion 
to  the  Union  in  the  remarkable  address 
which  we  published  last  week.  We 
do  not  see  why  the  process  of  rooon- 
struction  might  not  be  at  once  com- 
menced in  ^kansas,  and  why,  before 
the  close  of  next  session,  the  State 
might  not  have  a  fUU  congressional 
delegation  in  Washington.' 

Not  a  word  is  here  said  of  the  im- 
portant question  of  Slavery.  The  prop- 
osition is  pure  and  simple  to  readmit 
the  rebellious  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
Union,  upon  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  that  upon  which  we  retained  the 
allegiance  of  Missouri — ^to  treat,  in 
other  words,  loyal  and  rebellious  States 
in  the  same  way. 

In  a  subsequent  article  of  the  same 
able  journal,  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
Republican  party,  this  easy-going  pol- 
icy^ the  lai$9mh/aire  of  statesmanship, 
is  expanded  at  large,  and  explicitly 
adopted  and  recommended.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  article  in  such  a 
quarter  is  such  a  remarkable  index  of 
the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
delusions  we  are  exposing,  that  we 
transfer  it  bodily  to  our  colunms,  for  the 
sake  of  commenting  upon  its  positions. 
Ci^oun's  ftonous  expression,  *  masterly 
inactirity,'  is  signiflcantly  adopted  as  a 
caption : 

*  GiTiL  Policy  towakd  Slatbbt. — 
niere  is  a  class  of  men  who  stick  to 
the  idea  that  something  positive  must 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
end  slaveiy.  Even  the  issue  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  military 
measure  for  military  ends  solely,  does 
not  satisfy  them.  They  want  dvil 
power  exercised,  and  would  gladly 
have  even  a  breaking  down  of  State 
lines  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Gov- 
emm^it  itself^  as  the   only  effectual 


means  of  destroying  the  iBatitiitio&  of 
their  special  abhorrence. 

'  Now  we,  too,  claim  a*  good  hearty 
hatred  of  slavery.  We  are  as  anxious 
as  any  to  see  it  under  the  sod,  beyond 
resurrection.  But  we  donH  believe  in 
making  any  superfluous  sacrifice  to  get 
it  there.  Seeing  that  it  is  dyin^  we 
are  quite  content  to  let  it  die  qmetly, 
without  any  attempt  to  pull  the  house 
down  about  its  ears  and  our  own  ears. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  absurd 
sort  of  impatience — ^prompted  by  giddy 
passion  rather  than  sober  reason. 

*  But  how  do  we  know  slavery  is  dy- 
ing ?  We  know  it  from  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  personal  observers  of 
its  oondiition.  There  is  not  a  m«n 
within  the  Union  lines  South,  however 
friendly  he  mvy  be  to  the  institution^ 
who  pretends  that  there  is  any  chuice 
whatever  of  its  being  saved,  %f  present 
causes  continue.  Two  things  are  kill- 
ing it 

'  The  ftnt  it  the  ^sear  and  tear  qftk$ 
uar,  MilUary  operations  aUcavs  tend  l» 
dimint  and  break  up,  within  their  seope^ 
aU  the  relations  of  society.  They  inev- 
itably remit,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
the  social  man  to  a  state  of  natum.  Inter 
arma  leges  silent.  This  is  felt  in  every 
social  connection,  even  the  closest  and 
strongest ;  for  tttej  all  are,  more  or  less, 
dependent  on  civil  law.  But  it  must 
be  felt  particularly  in  that  connection, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  Ibroed 
and  arbitrary — ^the  connection  between 
master  and  slave.  Liberty  is  a  natural 
instinct  The  caged  bird  is  not  surer 
to  fly  through  the  parted  wires  than  the 
slave,  in  his  ordinary  condition,  from 
the  broken  chain— ami  the  chain  mud 
he  broken  when  the  civU  law^  wkieh  mlcne 
ffsoes  it  strength,  passes  awof.  There  are 
men  who  complain  of  the  anti-slavery 
war  policy  of  the  President.  A  policy 
that  was  anything  else  would  not  be  a 
war  policy  at  all.  The  war  upon  the 
rebellious  slaveholding  people  of  necei- 
sity  involves  an  interruption  of  their 
laws ;  and  unless  the  advancing  army 
should  make  ^ood  this  absence  of  civu 
rule  by  applying  its  own  military  pow- 
er to  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
slaves,  and  thus  abandon  its  proper 
military  business,  the  result  is  inevi- 
table that  the  institution  must  melt  away 
as  the  war  goes  on.  Abraham  Lincoln 
might  be  as  much  attached  to  slavery 
as  Jefferson  Davis  himself^  and  yet  no 
human  sagacity  would  enable  him  to 
fight  Jefferson  Davis  honestly  and  effieo-^ 
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tmlly  wkhont  mortal  ii^Bry  to  sUvory. 
Huthe  uar  tohich  kUU  tiaiery^  and  7u4 
the  man  who  leads  the  roar, 

'  The  other  destroying  agency  U  open 
iiaoumon.  Slavery  can  Uve  only  in 
ttlence^  There  is  a  deadly  antagonism 
betweea  itself  and  free  speech.  Where 
the  one  exists  the  other  cannot  The 
vitality  of  the  one  rests  in  pure  force, 
and  force  and  reason  never  agree.  It 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
idbsX  foroe  must  either  suppress  reason 
or  reason  will  subvert  force.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  slavery  propagan- 
dists in  Kansas  was  to  pass  enactments 
through  their  spurious  Legislature, 
«  making  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  im- 
{Kisonment  and  hard  labor,  for  any  man 
to  *  assert  or  maintain  by  speaking  or 
writing  that  persons  have  not  the  riffht 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory.*  It  has 
been  so  in  every  Slave  State,  and  worse. 
No^  only  have  eUxoe  codes  interdicted^  in 
e0Bry  one  of  themy  aU  advtru  discussion 
f(f  ike  insU^utioHy  but  a  mob  power  has 
always  been  at  hand  to  take  summary 
vengeance  upon  it  with  Lynch  law.  These 
resorts  were  not  a  mere  caprice;  they 
were  a  necessity.  Slavery  being  once 
accepted  as  the  prime  object,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  protect  it  Just  in 
this  manner.  But  the  war  has  ended  ail 
that.  There  can  be  rut  mobs  where  the 
bayonet  governs;  nor  arbitrary  local 
laiss  where  general  military  law  is  para- 
mount. The  discussion  of  daoery  is  as 
free  now  in  New  Orleans  as  in  New 
York,  It  is  no  more  within  the  prov* 
ince  of  the  military  Governor,  Shepley, 
to  interfere  with  fair  discussion  there. 
than  it  is  within  the  rightAil  power  of 
the  civil  Governor,  Seymour,  to  inter- 
fere with  it  here.  And  in  the  Border 
Btates,  where  the  civil  laws  still  prevaily 
hostility  to  the  rebellion  has  excited  such  a 
dissatiifaction  with  slavery  as  its  cause, 
that  by  general  consent  perfect  freedom  is 
allowed  in  arguing  against  the  inetitu- 
Uon,  The  consequence  of  this  freedom 
has  been  that  Missouri  has  already  de- 
termined to  abolish  it ;  Maryland  and 
Delaware  have  put  declared  emancipa- 
tionists in  places  of  their  highest  trusts 
by  unprecedented  majorities ;  and  Ken- 
tucky is  visibly  casting  about  to  see 
how  she  can  best  rid  herself  of  the 
curse. 

•  We  say,  then^  that  even  if  the  National 
O^fDemmenthad  the  right  to  institute  new 
sinil  measures  against  slavery,  it  would 
fM#  be  necessary.  The  unavoidable  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  war,  and  the  free 


discussion  which  is  euireto  attend  it,  aire 
enough  <tf  themetiioes  to  break  down  the 
imtit^ttion.  The  Oovemmeat  has  simply 
to  stand  quiet,  and  let  these  agencies 
work!* 

The  italics  are  our  own,  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  more  easy  reference.  Not 
only  is  it  unnecessary,  according  to  this 
writer,  to  take  any  active  and  positive 
steps  against  Slavery  at  the  South,  but 
so  soon  as  the  rebel  States  wish  to  re- 
turn within  the  Union,  with  all  their 
old  privil^^  and  with  Slavery  surviv- 
ing, they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  should  be  received  with  open  arms. 
The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
itself  is  thus  quietly  wiped  out,  and  A 
policy  sketched  which,  in  the  event 
of  mOTe  military  defeat  on  their  part, 
would,  in  the  next  place,  be  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  possible  policies ; — ^not 
to  the  loyal  black  men  who  are  now 
struggling,  fighting,  and  dying  along^ 
side  of  us,  in  the  ranks ;  not  to  the 
small  and  feeble  but  growing  anti- 
slavery  party,  which,  in  the  presenoa 
o^  and  under  the  protection  of  our 
armies  of  the  North,  is  Just  springing 
up  and  consolidating  itself  in  the 
South ; — but  to  Jefferson  Davis  himself^ 
and  to  all  the  devoted  and  fanatical 
adherents  of  the  slaveholding  wystem 
in  the  South,  and  their  *  Oopperhead ' 
friends  in  the  North.  The  Times  ar» 
tide  concludes  as  follows : 

'But  we  go  farUter,  and  say,  thai 
any  other  interference  would  not  only 
be  superfluous,  but  positively  mis- 
chievous. To  insure  that  slavery,  when 
it  dies,  shall  never  rise  again,  you  have 
got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Southern  people.  That  dis« 
position  should  not  be  needlessly  em- 
bittered. It  can^t  help  becoming  so  if, 
as  some  propose,  their  States  are  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  mere  terri- 
torial dependendea.  Americans  can 
never  be  satisfied  to  be  underlings. 
Whatever  the  fortunes  of  war  legiti- 
mately bring,  they  are  sensible  enough 
to  submit  to;  but  it  is  not  in  tiieir 
spirit  to  consent  to  any  permanent  deg- 
radation. Undertake  to  deprive  them 
permanently  of  their  dvil  rights,  and 
you  simply  make  them  your  permaneDt 
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enemies.  Territarialies  them  lecenue  ymt- 
hate  davery,  and  ths  tMoUable  effect  wiU 
he  that  you  will  only  make  them  lave  ekh 
9ery  the  more,  and  hate  you  the  more. 
Thia  could  not  always  continue.  State 
rights,  sooner  or  later,  would  hcwe  to  le 
restored.  We  dorCt  believe  that  three 
years  would  elapse  qfler  the  close  of  the 
war  before  the  leeepvng  those  States  tn  a 
territorial  condition  would  be  abandoned 
as  an  insufferable  anomaly  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  State  rights  once  re- 
stored,  the  people,  maddened  by  the  thraU 
that  had  been  put  upon  them,  would  be 
very  Ukdy  to  vindicate  these  rights  by  re- 
habilitating  slavery.  Every  incentive  of 
high  pride  and  every  impulse  qf  low  sptte 
would  combine  to  urge  this  ;  and  the  Nar 
tional  Oovemment  would  have  no  legiti- 
mate way  of  preventing  it 

*  It  will  never  do  to  try  to  give  sla- 
very its  lasting  quietus  by  mere  arbi- 
trary force.  To  secure  this  we  have 
got  to  rely  in  no  small  measure  upon 
reason.  We  must  never  forget  that  just 
as  Force  is  the  natural  ally  of  Slavery, 
just  so  Reason  is  the  natural  ally  of  Free- 
dom. When  the  South  has  been  over^ 
come  in  fair  fight,  we  must  give  its  reason 
a  fair  chance  to  assert  itself.  Military 
authority  over  each  reclaimed  State 
should  last  until  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  made  up  their  mind  to  re- 
sume, in  good  faith,  their  old  relations 
to  the  Government,  and  have  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  canvass  how  that  re- 
sumption shall  best  be  inaugurated. 
Of  course  the  machinery  of  the  State 
Ck>vemment  cannot  be  given  over  to 
traitors;  but  whenever  there  is  sound 
reason  to  believe  thaz  a  fair  loyal  majority 
of  the  State  want  it,  let  them  hate  it — 
emd  that^  too,  without  imposing  any  con- 
ditions  concerning  slavery.  If  this  just 
and  rational  poUcy  is  falUhfuUy  carried 
outj  and  no  arbitrary  issues  are  foisted  in 
to  impose  a  sense  of  subordination,  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  every  Slave  State 
will  follow  the  emancipating  poUey  which 
the  Border  States,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  already  entered  upon  with  such  de- 
cision. Even  if  loyal  duty  donH  prompt 
it,  interest  will.  For  slavery,  after  hav- 
ing been  crippled  as  it  has  been  by  the  war, 
even  if  it  could  live,  would  only  be  an  en- 
cumiranee.  But  it  canH  live.  It  is  al- 
ready half  dead.  Let  the  loyal  men  of 
the  South  finish  it  and  bury  it  in  their 
own  way? 

Compare,  now,  in  the  fiedr  spirit  of 
crhiaitm,  the  beginning  and  the  end 


ofthisunstatesman-tikeeditoriaL    ffla- 
very,  we  are  emphatically  told,  is  dy- 
ing ;  first,  btoiuse  the  presence  of  the 
war  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  kUling 
it ;  and,  secondly,  because  free  disciia- 
sion,  excited  by  the  war  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Northern  influence  incidental  to 
the  war,  is  killing  it — therefore  Id,  us 
hasten  to  withdraw  the  military  power^ 
and  the  causes  of  firee  discussion,  where^ 
for  a  century,  it  has  been  annihilated 
until  now,  and  htu  only  now  begun  to 
exist,  and  leave  in  full  activity  aU  the 
causes  of  reaction  and  the  reistabUshment      t 
<(f  the  old  STATUS.    *  There  is  not  the 
slightest  chance,  whatever,''  says  the  writer, 
*of  slavery   being   saved,  if   pbssekt 
CAUSES  CONTINUB.'      Therefore  hasten 
to  discontinue  present  causes,  by  aU  meam^ 
and  surrender  the  field  to  the  operatitm 
of  the  old  causes.    *  The  chain '  of  the 
slave  *  must  be  broken  when  the  civil  law^ 
which  alone  gives  it  strength,  passes  a/way.^ 
Therefore  hasten  to  restore  the  civil 
law  to  its  old  and  tyrannical  potency 
over  the  destiny  of  the  slave.^  *  The  in- 
stitution must  melt  away  as  the  war  goes 
on?    Therefore,  hasten  not  merely  to 
fimsh  the  active  stage  of  the  war,  but 
to  surrender  the  power  which  victory  wiU 
place  in  your  hands  to  continue  the  sctme 
emancipating  infiuences ;  and  to  surren- 
der it  into  the  hands  of  men  avowed- 
ly hostile  to  your  policy,  and  who  have 
been  conquered  fighting  for  their  fran- 
chise to  enslave. 

*  ybt  only,'*  continues  our  editor,  *  have 
date  codes  interdicted,  in  every  one  <if  the 
Slave  States,  aU  adverse  discussion  of  the 
institution,  but  a  mob  power  his  dlways 
been  at  hand  to  take  summary  vengeance 
upon  it  with  Lynch  law.  These  resorts 
were  not  a  mere  caprice  ;  they  were  a  ne- 
cessity.'' Hasten,  therefore,  to  reestab- 
lish these  engines  of  terrorism  and  ibe 
institution  which  inevitably  demands 
their  existence.  Ignore  and  set  aside 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation; 
betray  the  auxiliary  black  man ;  throt- 
tle and  destroy  the  incipient  pcuty  of 
freedom  in  its  birth ;  turn  the  Young 
South,  just  rising  into  existence  as  the 
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Mend  of  libeHy  and  pifogress,  oyer, 
stripped  and  unprotected,  into  the  hands 
ci  the  Old  South,  with  its  thongs,  its 
thnmhecrews,  and  its  Lyndi  law; 
tiirow  aside,  the  moment  it  is  acquired, 
the  power  to  ciyiMae  and  regenerate  the 
South — ^not  because  the  war  and  the 
free  discussion  which  accompany  the 
war  hoM  bUUd  tkwery,  but  because  they 
are  hiUi9ig  U,  and  will  be  sure  to  kill  it 
unless  they  are  speedily  withdrawn. 

«But  tiie  war,'  we  are  told,  *has 
ended  all  that.  There  can  le  no  mobs 
where  the  iaytmst  gowme;  nor  oMtrofry 
local  laws  where  general  miiUary  law  i$ 
paramotmt.  The  diaeumon  of  doMry 
4$  aefree  now  in  New  Orleans  as  it  is  in 
New  TorkJ  True :  iher^ore,  hasten  to 
restore  the  reign  of  mobs,  or  you  will 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  make 
the  mobs.  Withdraw  speedily  'the 
general  military  law,^  and  its  'parar 
mount '  control,  expressly  in  order  that 
the  operation  of  *  the  arbitrary  local 
laws '  may  be  resumed.  Urge  up  the 
measures  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  which  '  the  discussion 
of  slarery  is  as  free  in  New  Orleans  as 
it  is  in  New  York.' 

*  And  in  the  Border  States^  where  the 
eiml  laws  stUl  pretaily  hostility  to  the  re- 
heUion  has  excited  stteh  a  dissatisfaction 
with  slavery  as  its  cause,  that,  by  general 
consent,  peifeet  freedom  is  aUotoed  in  or- 
guing  against  the  institution,*  This  is 
true  while  a  United  States  force  is  in 
the  vicinity  to  overawe  traitors — ^while 
the  friends  of  freedom  feel  confident 
that  they  ha^e  the  strength  of  a  nation 
at  their  back  to  aid  them  in  resisting 
the  local  tyranny ;  hasten,  therefore,  to 
remove  these  supports,  &«id  leave  them 
to  struggle  single  handed  and  hope- 
kssly  against  an  inveterate  and  hoary 
deqMtism,  which  knows  no  law  higher 
than  its  own  will;  and  which  has  al- 
ways be^i  competent  to  crush  out  every 
rising  aspiration  toward  freedom ;  until 
the  accidental  advantages  of  the  war 
encouraged  that  timid  utterance  of  true 
American  sentiment  in  those  quarters 
which  is  just  now  beginning  feebly  to 


make  itself  heard  and  felt.  Hasten, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  that  support  at 
the  instant  of  time  when  the  local 
friends  of  freedom  have  just  been  in- 
duced to  declare  themselves,  and  so  to 
become  the  unshielded  victims  of  slave- 
holding  vindictiveness  the  instant  the 
provisional  security  of  the  new  party 
derived  from  abroad  ceases  to  exist. 
What  would  '  the  dissatisfaction  with 
slavery'  from  *  hostility  to  the  rebel- 
lion '  have  amounted  to  in  Maryland,  as 
a  power,  against  the  haughty  and  over- 
bearing authority  of  the  slaveholding 
Despotism,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  without  the  intervention  of  Gene- 
ral Butler ;  or  that  of  Missouri,  without 
that  of  General  Fremont  ?  What  would 
that  same  dissatisfaction  with  Slavery 
amount  to  at  this  very  day  even,  in 
those  States,  against  the  reflex  wave  of 
pro-slavery  influence  and  power,  if  all 
influence  from  the  armies  and  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States  were  completely 
withdrawn?  Or,  granting  even  that 
in  those  two  Border  States,  the  most 
advanced  of  all,  the  most  under  ordi- 
nary influences  from  the  Free  States, 
there  is  already  inaugurated  an  Anti- 
slavery  Movement  which  would  retain 
energy  enough  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
without  foreign  aid — ^which  even  is 
extremely  doubtfrd;  the  case  would 
stand  wholly  otherwise  in  Mississipxn, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  or  Arkansas,  where 
no  well-constituted  Party  of  Freedom 
has  as  yet  achieved  any  successes,  and 
where  the  slaveholding  interest  and 
desperation  are  ten  times  stronger  than 
they  are  in  the  Border  States. 

*  We  say,  then,*  says  the  Times  writer, 
*  ^at  even  if  the  National  Oovemmeni 
had  the  right  to  institute  note  civil  mea^ 
ures  against  slavery,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary.  The  unavoidable  military  openh 
Uons  of  the  war,  and  the  free  discussion 
which  is  sure  to  attend  it,  are  enough  of 
themselces  to  break  down  the  institution. 
The  Government  has  simply  to  stand 
quiet  and  let  those  influences  work* 

All  this,  urged  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  here  urged,  is  simply  crying, 
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Peace !  peace  I  when  there  ia  no  peace. 
If  these  influences,  the  presence  of  the 
war  power  and  free  diacnsBion,  be  to 
continue,  very  good.  Then,  indeed,  is 
there  a  chance,  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  Skvery  will  have  to  suc- 
cumb, and  all  of  these  considerationfl, 
urged  as  a  reason  why  the  war  pow^ 
should  be  retained  for  an  adequate 
period  over  the  Slave  States,  even  after 
their  nominal  submission,  and  free  din- 
cussion  encouraged  and  protected  by 
that  power — ^which  we  understand  to 
be  the  policy  recommended  by  General 
Butler — ^are  consequent,  logical,  and  pa- 
triotic ;  but  put  iorih  as  reasons  why  we 
should  hasten  to  surrender  the  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  man  which  has  been 
so  providentially,  and  yet  with  such 
immense  sacriflce,  placed  in  our  hands, 
they  are  practically  hostile  to  the  vital 
purposes  of  the  war,  however  honeat 
and  simple  minded  may  be  the  individ- 
uals who  recommend  them. 

Again :  *  TerritoriaUge  them  leeattse 
you  hate  daveryy  and  the  intvUabie  reittU 
mil  be  that  you  mU  only  make  them  hne 
dofoery  the  more^  etc. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  insist  on  the 
technical  process  of  territorializing  the 
conquered  rebel  States.  What  we  do 
insist  on  is  that  the  military  authority, 
which  the  nation  has  so  laboriously 
asserted  and  acquired  over  them,  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  until  the  natural 
and  necessary  and  appropriate  conse- 
quences of  the  war  shall  have  been  at- 
tained; and  that  among  these  is  the 
inauguration  of  Freedom  instead  of  the 
reinstitution  of  that  hideous  anomaly 
of  the  nations,  American  Slavery.  We 
insist  that  the  rising,  but  as  yet  the 
feeble  and  timid  Freedom  Party  of  the 
South,  including  the  blacks  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  the  poor  whites,  so  fast 
as  they  become  rightly  informed,  with  a 
small  number  of  enlightened,  generous, 
and  noble-minded  men  of  the  planter 
class,  who  sympathize  with  freedom, 
and  are  truly  loyal  in  sympathy  and 
soul  to  American  principles  and  the 
American  Qovemment,  be  regarded  and 


trnated  aa  the  aew  and  loyal  Sovtii; 
and  not  a  trumped-up  party,  whidi 
may  arise  any  day,  of  as  bitter  tndton 
aa  ever  lived,  but  who,  seeing  the  hope> 
leasness  of  their  cause,  which  is,  at  bot- 
tom, Slavery,  and  nothing  elae,  under 
the  presfflit  issue  of  war,  shall  give  in 
a  hollow  and  pretended  profession  of 
loyalty,  in  order  to  secure^  by  oth^ 
means,  the  same  eid.  Does  this  truly 
loyal  party  at  the  South  anywhere  as  yet 
wish  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection 
of  the  General  Government,  and  desire 
to  be  turned  ever  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  fsilse  and  subtle  enemy — ^which 
are  unheard-of  cruelties  ?  Let  the  lep- 
resentation  of  the  thousand  loyal  men 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  recently  made 
to  the  President  of  the  United  StateS| 
answtf .  On  the  contrary,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  those  men  so  greatly  dread 
— ^nothing  which  so  checks  their  more 
rapid  development  as  a  party — as  the 
foar  that  they  may  be  so  abandoned 
before  their  work  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  secure  its  completion. 

The  three  years  which  the  limsi 
writer  concedes  to  the  existence  of  an 
anomaly  in  our  Government,  may  be 
amply  enough  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  required.  So  Un  from  imbittering 
the  feelings  of  the  true  friends  of  the 
Union  in  the  South,  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  such  a  protection  ovw 
them,  even  for  that  length  of  time, 
would  infuse  new  confidence  and  new 
activity  into  all  their  movements.  It 
is  clearly  the  right  of  the  policeman  to 
judge  when  the  mob  is  effectually  sup- 
pressed, and  as  much  his  duty  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  surprised  and  over- 
mastered by  a  pretended  and  hollow 
submission  for  the  sake  of  seizing  an 
advantage,  as  it  is  to  inflict  effectual 
blows  of  his  cudgel  while  the  row  is  in 
its  more  flagrant  stages  of  development 
The  United  States,  having  interfered 
by  force  to  suppress  a  national  riot,  has 
a  clear  right,  and  a  bounden  duty,  not 
to  abandon  the  region  of  the  disturb- 
ance until  the  animus  of  rebellion  is 
subdued  as  effectually  as  its  open  mani* 
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ftrtituni ;  and  knowing  that  that  •»*- 
•mt  ifl  identical  with  the  spirit,  puiv 
poees,  and  designs  of  the  slaveholding 
dass— a  eoB^racy,  in  fbaey  to  orer- 
throw  the  GoTemment  in  that  sole  be- 
half--4t  is  aHke  bound  effectnally  to 
cripple  or  aotimUy  to  exterminate  that 
malign  influence. 

Again  says  oar  writer  under  reriew : 
'  When  th§  South  ha$  lem  inetwme  in 
/air  fighi^  w  mfu&t  gi/oe  it$  rea$on  a 
fthante  to  amrt  itmff.^  Very  true,  if  the 
mode  of  doing  so  be  not  foolishly  mis- 
mvierstood.  The  error  here  is  in 
q>eaking  of  the  South  as  one,  whereas 
from  this  time  fbrward  and  for  some 
years  to  oome^  there  will  be  an  Old 
Sooth,  rebellious  at  heart,  malignant, 
defiant^  cruel,  and  rerengeful  to  the 
last  degree — bold,  accustomed  to  rule 
with  unquestioned  authority  —  and, 
when  conquered,  reftising  to  remain 
conquered,  except  as  the  grapple  of  the 
conqueror  Is  still  at  its  throat ;  and  a 
New  South,  loyal,  loving,  and  devoted 
to  its  deliverers,  but  limid,  shrinking, 
and  tentative  of  its  powers— liberty- 
loving,  and  truly  American  in  senti- 
ment, but  unused  to  the  exercise  of 
political  supremacy,  unorganized,  and 
weiUc; — an  old  South,  refusing  every 
appeal  to  reason,  and  only  thirsting  for 
vengeance ;  and  a  new  South,  ready  to 
reason  and  to  be  reasoned  with,  and 
looking  gratefully  to  the  National  Gor- 
emment  as  its  guide  and  protector  in 
the  unequal  contest  before  it— more 
fsarfhl  to  it  than  ever — at  the  close  of 
the  war.  How,  then,  shall  we  'give 
the  reason  of  the  South  a  chance  to 
assert  itself!  By  withdrawing  our 
support  from  our  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  America,  and  of  man,  in  the  South, 
and  turning  them  over,  like  sheep  to 
the  wolves,  to  their  unreasoning  and 
vindictive  enemies ;  or  by  standing  by 
them  in  the  weakness  of  their  first  essay 
to  depend  on  reason  and  justice  in  tiie 
place  of  force  or  fraud ;  by  developing, 
In  fine,  the  reason  of  the  South,  which 
has  been  for  a  century  overridden  and 
i(q>pressed  by  the  incubus  of  an  organ- 


ised despotism,  from  whieh  there  is 
now,  fbr  the  first  time,  the  chance  of  a 
redemption,  if  these  frimuh  of  Southern 
reason  do  not  conunit  a  blundw  in 
their  understanding  of  the  case  ? 

*  Whonobefty^  says  the  Time9  writer, 
*  there  is  sound  reason  to  hdieoe  thai  a 
sound  Uyal  majori^  ^  ihs  Stale  wnU  ii 
(reooTuirueHon),  let  them  have  it — and 
thatf  too^  isithoiU  imposing  any  conditions 
eoneermng  sloMfyJ'  That  is  to  say, 
abandon  the  Proclamation  of  Umanci- 
pation,  betray  the  colored  man,  who, 
trusting  to  our  fiuth,  is  now  enrolling 
himself  in  our  armies;  betray  the  timid 
frienda  of  freedom,  who,  by  our  encomv 
agement,  have  dared  to  proclaim  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  sul)ject  themselves 
to  inevitable  banishment  or  extennina* 
tion,  unless  the  programme  of  a  new 
free  South  be  executed  triumphantly 
and  to  the  letter ;  frunish  to  the  most 
malignant  slaveholding  faction  an 
equal  chance  at  the  very  least,  on  a 
hollow  pretence  of  loyalty,  to  recover 
the  ascendant  and  annihilate  the  new 
party  of  emancipation  and  a  regenerated 
South ;  and  all  this  to  save  the  South- 
em  malignants  from  being  subjected  to 
an  unpleasant  sense  of '  subordination ;  * 
to  prevent  imbittering  their  senti- 
ments; as  if  it  were  possible  to  add 
bitterness  to  gall,  or  venom  to  the  virus 
of  the  rattlesnake.  The  most  imbitter- 
ing and  offensive  thing  that  can  eoer 
be  done  to  those  men  is  done  the  mo- 
ment you  pronounce  the  words  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights,  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing.  That  done,  every  other 
measure  grows  mild.  To  territorialiae 
the  whole  South,  and  place  a  saUap 
over  every  parish  and  county  of  it— say- 
ing no  word  for  freedom— would  be  a 
gentle  and  conciliating  procedure  com- 
pared with  the  most  innocent  utteninoe 
of  a  mere  sentiment  in  behalf  of  eman- 
cipation and  the  elevation  of  the  negro 
to  the  status  of  a  num.  Why,  then, 
strain  at  a  gnat  when  we  have  already 
swallowed  a  camel  f  If  we  mean  any- 
thing by  Emancipation  Proclamationai 
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the  organistation  of  negro  troops,  or 
even  by  our  own  inherent  love  of  liber- 
ty, nothing  after  that  need  ever  be 
handled  gingerly  with  the  South. 
Every  recommendation  to  abstain  from 
giving  her  offence  is  simply  a  recom- 
mendation to  recede,  not  only  from  our 
whole  war  policy  now  so  happDy  inau- 
gurated, but  to  recede  from  every  gen- 
uine and  efficient  sentiment  the  North- 
em  people  may  entertain,  or  ever  have 
entertained,  in  behalf  of  the  distinctive- 
ly American  idea:  the  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law  of  all  men. 

^  If  this  just  and  rational  poliey  is 
faitkfkiUy  carried  outj  continues  our 
editor,  ^and  no  oMtrary  issues  are 
foisted  in  to  impose  a  sense  of  subordvnor 
tioTiy  toe  Tuwe  not  a  doubt  that  every  Shfte 
State  mU  foUow  the  emancipating  poUcy 
which  the  Border  States,  of  ih&ir  own  ac- 
cord, have  already  entered  ttpon  with  such 
decision.  Even  tf  loyal  duty  don^t  prompt 
it,  interest  mU  ;  for  slaeery,  after  having 
leen  crippled,  as  it  has  been  by  the  war, 
even  if  it  could  live,  would  only  be  an  en- 
cfwmbrwnce.  But  it  caiCt  live.  It  is  al- 
ready half  dead.  Let  the  loyal  men  of 
the  South  finish  it  and  bury  it  in  their 
ownwa/y? 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  simple- 
minded  and  easy  credence  that  every- 
thing will  go  right  if  it  be  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  management  of  the 
men  who  may  have  been  whipped  in 
the  battle  field— this  overweening  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  good  men,  and 
intelligent  men,  too,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  intelligence,  at  the  North, 
which  is  the  most  dangerous  feature  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  real  crisis  of  the  war, 
when  the  war,  by  many,  will  be  thought 
finished.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtfril 
whether  in  any  single  Border  State  the 
Anti-slavery  Movement  has  received  as 
yet  any  such  impetus  or  gained  any 
such  secure  foothold  that  it  could  main- 
tain the  struggle  for  a  six  months,  if 
the  influence  growing  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  war  in  their  midst  were 
withdrawn,  and   the  political  power 


were  remanded  in  fhll  to  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  States 
fjEtrther  South,  and  wholly  committed 
to  the  institution,  it  is  certain  that 
Slavery  has  hardly  received  what  would 
prove  a  serious  scratdi  upon  its  epi- 
dermis, if  such  changes  were  now  to 
take  place. 

Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
never  a  time  when  temptation  to  slave- 
holding  was  a  third  part  what  it  is 
to-day,  aside  from  the  threat  of  danger 
hanging  over  it  from  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  supposed  determi- 
nation of  the  Northern  conquerors  to 
put  an  end  to  it  The  vital  principle 
of  Slavery  which  overrides  every  other 
consideration,  is  the  extra-profitable 
nature  and  state  of  slave-labor  products. 
The  writer  has  himself  seen  Slavery 
firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  and  unas- 
sailable in  an  exposed  region  of  the 
South,  with  cotton  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  on  the  pound,  and  the 
same  institution  trembling  toward  its 
downfall  when  cotton  fell  to  four  and 
a  half  and  five  cents  on  the  plantation. 
What  must  then  be  its  hold  on  the  cupid- 
ity of  Southern  men  when  the  condition 
of  Slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  same  state 
of  war  which  threatens  its  existence  on 
the  one  hand,  has  caused  the  price  of 
cotton  to  rule,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
pound,  and  has  affected,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  every  other  product  of  the 
sort  I  An  immense  premium  is  thus 
offered  for  the  continuance  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  danger  is  not  dight 
that  our  own  Northern  men,  thrown 
into  the  South,  would  be  seduced,  in 
great  numbers,  by  the  temptation,  into 
becoming  themselves  slavery  propa- 
gandists, unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  the  eeprit  du  corps,  and  the  soli- 
darity of  interests  springing  up  be- 
tween them  and  the  negro  soldiers, 
and  the  prompt  and  energetic  activity 
of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  an 
emancipation  policy  were  all  to  com- 
bine to  prevent  it.  In  talking  of  81a* 
very,  its  power,  its  weakness,  or  its 
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prospectBy  men,  unless  they  hare  been 
intimateiy  mixed  up  ini}\  its  workings, 
are  apt  to  be  reckoning  withont  their 
hoet    Our  own  sentiment  of  justice  in 
the  matter,  North,  poor  and  feeble  as  it 
is  in  most  of  us,  is  immensely  aided  by 
the  negative  fact  that  our  interests  do 
not  hapx>en  to  be  inmiediately  involyed 
adversely.    Not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  Northern  men  or  Europeans,  thrown 
into  the  South  previous  to  the  war,  ever 
withstood  the  infection  of  pro-slavery 
sentiment  and  action.    Our  soldiers  do 
so  now,  only  because  they  are  in  large 
bodies,  because  they  are  fighting  the 
Southern  men,  and  because  they  are 
becoming   more  and   more  identified 
with  a  distinct  national  policy  in  be- 
half of  emancipation  and  the  rights  of 
man.    Withdraw  these  causes,  and  the 
efifects   would    be    rapidly   reversed. 
Northern  o&cen  and  men  could  not 
be  trusted  to  firatemize  with  the  slave- 
holding   aristocracy,  previous   to  the 
time  when  the  backbone  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  should  have  been  effec- 
tually broken ;  not  because  they  are  bad 
men,  but  because   they  are  men,  and 
would  act,  under  similar  circumstances, 
as  men — alike  Northern,  Southern,  and 
European  men — have  acted  in  the  years 
that  are  past.    There  is  a  fur  more  re- 
liable and  trustworthy  party  of  South- 
em  anti-slavery  men  than  are  as  yet 
their  Northern  allies;  men  who  have 
suffered  intensely  from  actual  contact 
and  struggle  wi^  the  institution,  and 
who  have  felt,  in  some  measure,  the 
steel  of  Slavery  enter  their  own  souls ; 
but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
stand  without  the  aid  of  these  same 
untrustworthy    Northern     auxiliaries, 
who  already,  at  the  first  indication  of 
incipient  success  for  our  arms,  propose, 
like  this  writer,  to  remand  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Southern  majority 
rule.    It  is  the  fear  of  this  treachery 
which  makes  them  so  few  as  they  are, 
and  so  weak.    It  is  these  men  whom 
we  wish  to  see  sustained,  recognized  as 
the  loyal  and  the  new  South,  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  when 


the  somewhat  distant  period  for  it  to 
be  safe  and  wise  shall  have  arrived. 
They  are  the  men  who  will  teach  us 
wisdom,  if  we  wiU  follow  their  advice ; 
and  they,  be  assured  of  it,  will  not 
clamor  for  any  early  and  thoughtless 
surrender  of  our  present  advantages, 
for  fear  of  burting  the  sensibilities  of 
the  South  by  imposing  a  sense  of '  sub- 
ordination.* With  the  agony  of  de- 
spair, such  men  would  remonstrate 
against  any  such  suicidal  policy,  and 
entreat  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  North  to 
stand  by  them  in  their  great  distress, 
through,  until  the  end.  While  writing, 
the  following  newspaper  paragraph  at- 
tracts our  attention,  and  is  a  fiiir  ex- 
pression of  the  truth  we  are  seeking  to 
inculcate : 

*The  Hon.  Silas  Casey,  of  Ken- 
tucky, brings  news  of  the  most  in- 
tense fbeling,  on  the  subject  of  holding 
slaves  in  the  Border  States,  among 
Union  men.  They  contend  that  the 
restriction  in  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion has  made  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
a  *  national  slave  pen'  where  slaves, 
fleeing  from  the  'confederate'  States, 
are  bought  and  sold  by  the  thousand. 
He  says  the  Unionists  to  a  man  are  in 
favor  of  immediate  and  sweeping  eman- 
cipation of  all  slaves  witiiin  their  bor- 
ders— that  there  can  be  no  protection 
for  a  Unionist  as  long  ^  aristocratic 
secessionists  are  allowed  to  hold  all 
their  old  slaves,  and  are  protected  in 
buying  htmian  beings,  once  freed  by 
the  l^^ident's  Proclamation.  The 
last  and  most  important  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government,  to  insure 
Unionism  in  the  Border  States,  is  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  of  disloyalists  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  military 
once  removed  from  Kentucky,  and 
again  would  commence  the  barbarism 
of  slavery.  Defenders  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  murdered — freedom  of 
speech  be  denied;  the  expulsion  of 
Northern  ministers,  and  the  tar-and- 
feathering  of  Northern  schoolmasters, 
for  only  preferring  Union  to  secession, 
freedom  to  slavery,  would  go  on  as 
freely  as  in  the  palmieet  days  of  the 
chivalry ;  Parson  Brownlow  would  be 
driven  from  Knoxville,  his  press  and 
dwelling  burned,  Oasey  and  Green 
and  Adams  exiled  forever,  and  the  same 
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old  war  would  hare  to  be  fought  oyer 
again,  with  all  its  blood  and  horror,  on 
^ntucky  soil.' 

The  following  comments  are  equally 
true: 

*  Again  we  call  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  to  the  current  phases 
of  ^  £)rder  State '  politics,  and  ask  that 
they  be  deeply  considered.  If  we  open 
a  hundred  *  conservative '  journals  in 
succession,  we  shall  find  at  least  ninety 
of  them  asserting  or  assuming  that  the 
revolted  States  are  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Union  by  new  concessions,  new 
guarantees  to  slavery.  But  those  States 
Qiemselves  emphatically  repel  this  as- 
sumption. Every  man  in  Delaware, 
in  Maryland,  in  Tennessee,  in  Missouri, 
who  is  heartily  and  thoroughly  anti- 
rebel  is  also  anti-slavery,  and  nearly 
every  one  is  for  immediate,  not  gradual, 
emancipation.  They  were  not  Re- 
publicans ;  not  one  m  twenty  of  them 
voted  for  Lincoln ;  they  make  no  spe- 
cial pretensions  to  philanthropy;  but 
they  mean  to  live  and  die  in  the  Union, 
and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  their 
throats  cut  by  rebels;  so  they  dcsaire 
that  slavery  should  die,  knowing  by 
practical  experience,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, tmut  slavery  and  the  rebel- 
lion are  but  two  phases  of  the  same 
thing — two  names  for  one  reality,' 

Slavery,  as  things  are,  ia  neither 
*  crippled '  nor  '  half  dead.'  It  is  only 
a  little  sick,  and  threatened  with  being 
made  morc^o,  if  the  same  effectual 
blows  which  have  been  dealt  it  are  fol- 
lowed up  hereafter  with  other  blows 
•till  more  effectual. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
writer  of  the  Time»  article  we  have  been 
reviewing,  has  passed  some  time  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  that  he 
has  viewed  the  subject  impartially  from 
what  he  deems  a  large  field  of  obser- 
vation; and  that  he  speaks  honestly 
what  he  believes.  But  no  observation 
even  of  that  kind  is  su^Scient  to  open 
the  whole  case.  Let  him  be  a  South- 
ern man,  or  a  Northern  man  residing 
at  the  South,  and  committed  to  the 
emancipation  policy ;  let  him  stay  be- 
hind and  see  the  banners  of  our  army 
gradually  retiring  to  the  Nortii^  and 
the  banished  leaders  of  the  rebellion 


and  other  slaveholding  tyrants  and 
harpies  gathering  in  the  wake  and 
gradually  surrounding  him  and  hia 
little  band  of  patriota^-reclaiming  aU 
their  old  authority  and  overawing  and 
trampling  down  every  incipient  blade 
of  the  crop  of  freedom,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
shadow  of  our  armies— and  he  will  be 
better  prepared  to  judge.  From  even 
the  high  authority  of  General  Grant 
himself,  on  this  subiject,  we  dissent 
Let  him  first  grapple  with  a  Southern 
slaveholding  public  sentiment,  as  a 
peaceable  dtiaen  holding  adverse  opin- 
ions, and  without  a  victorious  army  at 
his  back,  and  he  will  be  better  qualified 
to  form  and  give  a  reliable  opinion. 
He  is  represented  as  having  said,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  Hon.  K  F.  Wash- 
bum,  of  the  date  of  August  18th,  1868, 
that  the  people  of  the  North  need  not 
quarrel  over  the  institution  of  Blavary ; 
that  what  Vice-President  Stevens  ao- 
knowledges  as  the  comer  stone  of  the 
confederacy  is  already  knocked  out; 
that  Slavery  is  already  dead,  and  cannot 
be  resurrected;  that  it  would  take  a 
standing  army  to  maintain  Slavery  in 
the  South,  if  we  were  to  make  peaoa 
to-day  guarantedng  to  the  South  aH 
their  former  constitutional  privileges, 
etc  With  profound  respect  for  General 
Giant  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  we  would 
still  prefer  the  opinion,  on  this  point, 
of  any  earnest  member  of  the  young 
and  feeble  anti-slavery  party  of  the 
South,  who  resides  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  actual  readi  of  the  authority 
and  infiuence  of  a  Federal  army. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  to  this 
opinion  of  the  victorious  general^  of 
exceedingly  doubtful  value,  upon  the 
specific  point  in  question,  he  adds  these 
memorable  and  patriotic  words : 

*  I  never  was  an  Abolitionist,  not  even 
what  would  be  called  anti-slavery,  but 
I  try  to  judge  fairly  and  honestly,  and 
it  became  patent  to  my  mind  early  in 
the  rebellion  that  the  North  and  South 
could  never  live  at  peace  with  each 
other  except  as  one  nation,  and  that 
without  slavery.    As  anxious  as  I  am 
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to  Bee  peace  establiihed,  I  wotild  not, 
therrfore,  be  willing  to  see  any  settle- 
ment until  this  question  is  forever  set- 
tied.' 

Almost  the  only  men  in  the  nation 
who  are  really  competent  to  judge 
when  Slavery  is  really  dead,  in  any  re- 
gion, are  those  Northern  and  Western 
anti-slavery  men  who  have  come  into 
long  and  deadly  collision  with  its  spirit 
and  power  in  Kansas  and  upon  the 
western  border  of  Missouri  Even 
Northern  and  Eastern  Abolitionists, 
better  versed  perhaps  in  the  theory  of 
the  subject,  would  prove  very  incom- 
petent if  matched  in  practical  hostility 
with  slaveholding  opinion  and  might — 
slaveholding  vindictiveness,  cunning, 
treachery,  and  recklessness  of  every 
consideration,  human  or  divine,  but 
the  gaining  of  their  one  end,  the  reten- 
tion of  their  hold  over  the  slave. 

It  is  again  refreshing,  in  the  midst 
of  the  open  or  covert  defence  and  pro- 
tection among  us  of  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  Slavery  at  the  South,  granting 
for  the  moment  that  it  is  now  reduced 
to  that,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  easy 
and  over-credulous  and  mistaken  as- 
sumptions of  its  complete,  virtual  de- 
ttmction  already,  by  undoubted  friends 
of  freedom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tima 
editor,  General  Grant,  and  numerous 
others,  to  listen  to  such  hearty  utter- 
ances, in  the  keynote  of  the  right  pol- 
icy, as  were  made  by  Secretary  Chase 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Cincinnati,  and 
to  be  able  to  believe  that  they  fore- 
shadow the  course  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  trying  epoch  of  our  coun- 
try's history.  We  quote  the  following 
report: 

*  It  .was  never  intended  to  interfere 
with  States  that  were  loyal.  This 
Proclamation  comes  up  as  a  great  fea- 
ture in  this  war.  In  my  judgment  the 
Proclamation  was  the  right  thing  in 
tile  right  place,  and  without  it  I  am 
just  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence that  we  could  not  have  made  the 
progress  we  have  made.  And  I  hold 
that  the  man  who  denounces  the  Proc- 
lamation either  speaks  ignorantly, 
qteaks  aboot  that  of  which  he  knows 


little  or  nothing,  or  else  he  really  de* 
sires  that  the  rebellion  should  succeed. 

*•  There  are  two  classes  of  States  in 
the  South ;  there  is  the  class  of  States 
that  is  affected  by  the  Proclamation, 
and  a  class  of  States  that  is  not.  With 
this  last  class  of  States,  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  Proclamation,  we  have 
dmply  nothing  to  do,  except  to  bid 
God  speed  to  the  unconditional  Union 
men  of  those  States,  that  they  will  do 
their  own  work  in  their  own  way  and 
in  their  own  time,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  stand  by  them. 

*  But  in  the  States  which  are  affected 
by  the  Proclamation  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Either  the  Proclamation  was  a 
great,  monstrous  sham,  and  an  imposi- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  else  that 
Proclamation  was  an  effectual  thing, 
and  there  are  no  slaves  to-day  in  the 
rebel  States.  They  arc  all  enfranchised 
by  the  Proclamation,  for  what  says  it  f 
All  the  Blaves  of  tiiese  States  are  de- 
clared now  and  forever  free,  and  the  ex* 
ecutive  power  is  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  freedom.  If  it  were  not 
so  it  would  be  a  national  imposture, 
and  I  would  no  more  be  guilty  of  that 
piece  of  infamy  than  I  would  steal  into 
your  house  at  night  and  rob  your  pan- 
try. But  what  have  we  to  do  with  this 
Proclamation  in  the  rebellious  Slave 
States  ?  It  is  a  very  simple  thing :  put 
mfvply  recognize  the  Union  men  who  re- 
main  in  those  States.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Flanders,  and  Mr.  May,  and  a  whole 
host  of  others,  who  were  known  as 
slaveowners,  are  now  satisfied  that  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  must  see  to  it 
that  slavery  must  never  be  permitted 
to  be  reestablished  in  tiiose  States. 
Take  such  a  man  as  the  Hon.  Charles 
Anderson.  When  he  went  home  and 
stood  up  for  the  Union,  what  did  the 
slave  aristocracy  do  for  him?  They 
drove  him  from  the  State,  and  his  wife 
and  little  ones  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  bush.  And  so  with  mul- 
titudes of  Union  men  in  Texas  at  the 
present  day.  But  all  of  them  wish  to 
get  back  and  establish  a  Free  State  in 
Texas ;  because,  they  say,  no  other  than 
a  Free  State  can  ever  protect  them 
from  the  enemies  of  human  freedom, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  human  na- 
ture. Again,  in  Florida  there  were 
many  who  were  driven  away  who  are 
now  anxious  to  return.  Is  there  a  man 
here  who  wants  these  noble,  generous 
Union  men  of  the  South  to  go  bctek  to  he 
trampled  under  foot  ly  restored  rebds/ 
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Let  them  go  back,  but  let  them  go 
back  under  the  aegis  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  protection  of  ^e  Ck)v- 
emment  pledged  to  them,  and  then 
they  will  take  care  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  They  will  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  put  the  slaveiy 
question  where  it  ought  to  be.  When 
that  is  done,  who  is  going  to  talk  about 
the  Proclamation?  You  hare  here, 
my  fellow  citizens,  an  intelligent  state- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  thing  can  be  settled: 
simply  by  standing  by  the  uncondition- 
al Umon  men — ^who  almost  all  of  them 
have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  Border  States — and  stand- 
ing by  the  Union  men  in  the  rebellious 
Btates,  and  letting  them  protect  them- 
selyes  against  the  institution  of  sla- 
yery.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  present  writing, 
and  haying  just  transferred  these  man- 
ly, patriotic,  and  statesmanlike  senti- 
ments to  our  columns,  hoping  that  they 
might  foreshadow  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Cliase 
IS  so  able  and  distinguished  a  member, 
we  are  oyertaken  by  more  than  a  lull 
fruition  of  the  hope  in  the  publication 
of  the  President's  Message  and  Procla- 
mation of  Amnesty  to  the  South,  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  the  peipetual 
maintenance  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  issued  a  year  ago;  in 
other  words,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
total  and  definitiye  extinction  of  Slavery 
in  the  South.  The  men  of  the  South 
who  are  ready  for  this  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  loyal  citizens,  the  New 
South — precisely  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  machinery  of  the  old  State 
Qoyemments  is  to  remain  intact,  but 
to  be  turned  oyer  to  this  regenerated 
Southern  party  for  administration. 
The  whole  military  and  civil  force  of 
the  Union  is  to  retain  its  guardianship 
over  the  South,  during  the  transition, 
and  to  remain  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  of  freedom  united 
with  loyalty,  until,  by  the  growth  and 
stability  of  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
conquered  territory  shall  dispense  with 
its  contiQued  intervention.  The  plan 
devised  by  the  President  is  admirable. 


and  symptoms  abready  exist  that,  like 
BO  many  other  of  his  leading  measures, 
it  is  destined  to  meet  with  unbounded 
acceptance  and  popularity,  from  even 
the  most  diverse  and  disharmonious 
quarters.  Trusting,  therefore,  that  the 
practical  administration  of  the  war  is 
drifting  into  the  right  policy,  based 
on  the  true  theory  of  its  causes  and  le- 
gitimate termination,  we  may  leave 
these  merely  political  and  military  ques- 
tions, and  revert,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
possible  remaining  eventualities  of  the 
war.  These  may  be,  for  the  time,  (1.) 
Seemingly  prosperous  and  fortunate, 
or,  (2.)  Seemingly  accompanied  with 
disaster,  discouragement,  and  dismay — 
ulterior  even  to  the  eventual  triumph 
of  our  arms  over  the  open  enemies  of 
the  existing  order  of  things. 

Firstly,  then,  it  may  happen,  that 
from  this  time  out  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  decisively  tnumphant  over  the 
'  rump '  of  the  rebellion  still  extant  in 
the  South;  that  the  new  policy  of 
emancipation  now  so  £ivorably  i^u- 
gurated  may  work  like  a  magical  charm, 
and  that  among  the  happy  and  startling 
surprises  to  which  we  are  daily  becom- 
ing addicted,  may  be  that  of  an  unex- 
pected readiness  in  the  exhausted  and 
repentant  South  to  acquiesce  in  the 
new  order  of  things;  that  our  new 
financial  scheme  may  develop  germs  of 
commercial  prosperity  more  than  ade- 
quate to  compensate  for  all  the  strain 
upon  our  national  energy  and  resourcea 
imposed  by  the  war ;  that  an  immense 
and  unparalleled  expansion  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  hardly  marred  by  the 
ripple  of  our  financial  encumbrances, 
may  be  in  waiting  for  the  friture  United 
States  of  America,  and  lie  spread  out  in 
the  immediate  future  before  us;  that 
untold  wealth  may  be  unearthed  from 
our  mines,  marvellous  discoveries  and 
inventions  made  to  increase  our  manu- 
&ctures  and  means  of  locomotion,  and 
new  sources  of  learning  and  art  and 
practical  action  be  opened. 

Suppose  even  less  brilliant  and  rapid 
results.    Suppose  that  the  war  lingers; 
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that  numeroos  and  desperate  battles 
baye  yet  to  be  fougbt,  and  some  re- 
verses to  be  endured ;  but  that  we  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  heart  of  the  South 
up  to  our  present  lines  in  Georgia  and 
East  Tennessee;  that  the  new  system 
of  things  is  gradually  established  and 
becomes  solidified  within  the  States  al- 
ready possessed:  even  this  state  of 
things,  if  proyidentially  enforced  on  us 
after  our  best  exertions  have  been  put 
forth  to  succeed,  may,  again,  unex- 
pectedly prove  to  have  concealed  under 
seeming  finilure  a  more  fortunate  termi- 
nation of  our  herculean  work.  Perhaps 
there  is  even  yet  not  enough  national 
virtue  among  us  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  and  thus,  by  being  delayed  of  our 
too  greedy  aspirations  for  success,  we 
may  only  the  more  surely  succeed.  A 
halt  at  this  period  of  the  war  was  fore- 
shadowed, it  will  be  remembered  by 
the  reader,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  series  of  papers,  written  more  than 
two  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  if  the  re- 
maining resistance  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment should  prove  more  obstinate  and 
prolonged  than  is  now  generally  antici- 
pated, let  there  be  no  discouragement, 
and  no  serious  disappointment.  Re- 
member again,  in  that  event,  that  our 
supreme  triumphs  are  moral  and  so- 
cial, for  which  our  military  successes 
are  merely  a  basis ;  and  that  moral  and 
social  changes  demand  time  to  be 
consolidated  and  secured.  Immense 
changes  are  being  rapidly  effected  in 
the  public  sentiment  and  the  prospec- 
tive action  of  the  reconquered  portions 
of  the  South ;  but  such  changes  are  not 
made  in  a  day ;  and  some  retardation 
of  the  national  aspiration  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  may  prove  our 
providential  security  against  evils 
which  our  own  pedpitancy  might  pos- 
sibly otherwise  incur.  The  retention  of 
our  present  hold,  the  gradual  but  slow 
progress  to  a  complete  final  conquest, 
and  the  steady  assimilation  of  the  rein- 
tegrated portions  of  the  South  with  our 
Northern  and  the  truly  American  char- 
acter and  sentiment,  would  still,  there- 
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fore,  deserve  to  be  reckoned  upon  the 
side  of  seeming  or  obvious  success. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  other  alternative — 
that  of  apparent  disaster,  incurred  £rom 
the  war,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
overwhelming  military  defeats,  which 
need  hardly  now  to  be  seriously  appre- 
hended, as  from  financial  exhaustion 
and  other  secondary  causes  introduced 
into  the  working  of  our  national  and 
social  life  through  the  operation  and 
influence  of  the  war.  Mr.  Cobden,  un- 
doubtedly a  friend  of  our  nation,  and  a 
shrewd  observer  of  the  world's  affairs 
on  the  basis  of  experience,  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  warns  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  almost  utter  pros- 
tration after  the  war  shall  have  termi- 
nated, and  to  a  train  of  serious  conse- 
quences from  the  terrific  strain  put  by 
it  upon  our  energies  and  resources. 
Forebodings  of  a  similar  kind  haunt 
the  imaginations  of  many  of  our  own 
citizens.  The  history  of  past  wars  and 
their  results  justify  the  anticipation. 
Perchance  all  this  may  prove  an  unne- 
cessary fear.  It  may  happen  that  the 
almost  boundless  recuperative  energies 
of  this  young  American  civilization  of 
ours  may  be  destined  to  astonish  our 
enemies,  our  friends,  and  ourselves,  as 
much  as  the  extent  of  our  resources  for 
action  have  already  done— that  the 
strain  put  up<m  us,  instead  of  enfee- 
bling us  in  the  least,  has  been  merely  a 
healthy  exercise  for  the  growing  muscles 
and  thews  of  a  young  giant  just  now 
ripening  into  a  first  manhood,  and 
never  heretofore  called  upon  for  any 
adequate  exertion  to  display  his 
strength.  We  once  heard  an  enthusi- 
astic and  progressive  orator,  referring 
to  the  marvels  of  modem  development^ 
utter,  with  a  sublime  and  audacious  elo- 
quence, the  startling  assertion  that  *'Efj^ 
perience  is  a  fooV  There  is  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  true. 
Neither  the  growth,  nor  the  inherent 
power,  nor  the  elasticity  of  the  rebound 
from  seeming  exhaustion,  nor  the  imr 
mense  acceleration  of  the  rapidity  of 
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the  fhtore  career  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  to  be  safely  measured  by  a  refer- 
ence to  what  has  occurred  witib  former 
nationalities,  in  other  and  different 
times.  Our  experience  of  the  fhture, 
Tiliateyer  it  may  be,  will  be,  no  doubt, 
essentially  different  from  any  of  the 
past 

But  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
prediction  is  essentially  well  founded ; 
that  we  have  before  us,  in  the  imme- 
diate ftiture,  a  period  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, depression,  and  even  of  tem- 
porary discouragement  in  the  public 
mind.  All  this  need  not,  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  cause  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  permanent  eyil  results— of 
any  serious  check  even,  to  our  inevita- 
ble destiny,  as  the  heirs  of  unbounded 
prosperity  and  the  leaders  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  progress  of  the  world.  A 
halt,  in  this  sense,  in  the  rapidity  of  our 
career,  would  be  only  the  necessary 
price  of  our  immense  and  invaluable 
achievement,  the  elimination  of  chattel 
slavery  from  the  constitution  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  We  have  still 
other  and  great  social  evils  remaining 
behind.  The  scientific  and  hamonious 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capital 
to  labor,  of  the  employers  to  the  em- 
ployed, in  the  constitution  of  our  free 
competitive  society  as  it  will  still  re- 
main after  Slavery  is  dead,  is  the  next 
g^reat  practical  question  which  will 
force  itself  upon  our  attention,  and  in- 
sist upon  being  definitively  settled,  be- 
fore we  can  enter  upon  that  ulterior  tri- 
umphant national  development  which 
is  reserved,  in  the  decrees  of  destiny, 
for  us  as  a  people.  This  problem,  seem- 
ingly so  difi^cult,  will  be  found  unex- 
pectedly easy  of  solution,  so  soon  as  the 
thinking  and  practical  mind  of  the 
people  is  seriously  called  to  its  consid- 
eration. It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  periods  of  great  pecuniary  depres- 
sion are  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
ideas.  It  is  written  in  the  Providence 
of  God  that  the  American  people  must, 
within  the  few  years  to  come,  solve  the 
whole  problem  of  justice  to  the  labor- 


ing man ;  must,  indeed,  accept  its  office 
as  the  Champion  and  tiie  niustr&tor, 
in  a  practical  way,  of  Universal  Justice, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  this  career,  intelli- 
gently, lovingly,  and  with  voluntary 
alacrity,  fix)m  affection  to  the  True 
and  the  €k>od;  or  must  we  be  again 
scourged  into  the  consideration  of  great 
questions  lying  immediately  in  our 
way,  by  the  providential  inflictions  of 
disaster  and^istress  ? 

We  can  now  see  easily  enough,  tiiat 
had  we  been  ready  and  denrous,  as  a 
people,  to  do  justice  to  the  black  man, 
we  should  have  escaped  the  horrors  of 
a  great  war.  We  may  predict,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  religious  faith,  back- 
ed, we  might  almost  affirm,  by  tiie  cer- 
tainty of  a  scientific  demonstration^ 
that  if  we  are  already  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  be  simply  just,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  the  serious  infliction  of  more 
national  suffering ;  and  that  if,  on  the 
conirary,  this  preparation  of  the  heart 
and  the  head  has  not  been  wrought  in 
us  by  what  we  have  already  endured, 
we  shall  be  called  directly  and  contin- 
uously to  the  sufOsring  of  more  and  per- 
haps greater  inflictions.  '  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,'  but  not 
blindly  nor  uselessly,  and  not,  there- 
fore, after  the  right  frame  of  mind  has 
been  wrought  in  the  subject  of  the 
punishment.  The  law  is  precisely  the 
same,  whether  we  speak  theologically 
or  from  the  profoundest  philosophici^ 
principles ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  American  people  have  only  to 
choose  whether  they  will  immediately 
enter,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  upon 
a  higher  career  of  prosperity,  or  wheth- 
er they  will  endure  an  additional  term 
of  tuition  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
These  words  may  seem  mystical,  unac- 
companied with  further  illustration  and 
elaboration  of  the  ideas,  but  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  pursue  them. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  supposition 
that  we  have  before  us,  at  ihe  oondth 
sion  of  this  war,  a  period  of  great  na- 
tional  suffering.      Such   periods,  we 
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iMTto  alreidy  said,  are  fiiTorable  to  the 
dev«loimM»it  of  thought  We  ma^  add, 
they  are  alike  £»yorable  to  tlie  growth 
of  earnest  purpose.  Tbrou^  sofering 
we  are  peifectecL  Thought  and  high 
purpose  are  secure  ba^  of  noble 
achieyement.  .If  we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  inducted  into  our  national 
mission  through  proyidential  favor, 
tlien  let  us  come  to  it  through  the  in* 
Yene  method :  through  UUmor  and  Be- 
mcUonary  Chneeg^unee, 

It  may  be  that  we  are  to  endure  still 
more  grierous  afflictions  than  pecuniary 
and  commercial  rcYulsion  and  depres- 
•ioou  Our  political  constitution  still 
bears  in  its  bosom,  even  after  Slayery  is 
vemoved,  dangeorous  seeds  of  anarchy 
and  prospectiYe  revolution.  Within  the 
two  years  past,  grave  mutterings,  to 
which  American  ears  have  been  hereto- 
fore altogether  unused,  have  been  heard 
In  various  quarters,  touching  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  '  strong  govern- 
ment,' the  speakers,  mostly  of  the  high- 
er or  wealthier  order  of  life,  meaning 
thereby,  the  old  and  retrograde  fkmoB 
of  monarchy,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Periods  of  disaster  tend  to  reveal  a  la- 
tent lack  of  confidence  in  the  penna- 
WSDssf  of  existing  things.  Investiga- 
tioQS  in  Sociology  inq>eadi  the  wisdom 
of  our  instituticms,  in  common  with 
tiiat  of  aU  others  that  have  been  tried  ia 
the  past,  from  another  point  of  view. 
Periods  of  distress  and  privation  stim- 
ulate the  turbulence  of  the  '  dangerous 
dasses.'  All  national  expenence  re- 
veals, in  fine,  the  existence,  in  the  very 
nature  of  human  sodet^,  of  great  an- 
tagmiistic  principles  struggling  with 
each  other  in  mighty  confijot,  and  with 
which  no  political  or  govemm^ital  ar- 
rangements heretofore  extant  have  be^ 
adequate  rightly  to  oope.  • 

The  great  a^d  bloody  contest  with 
Slavery,  now  going  on,  is  an  instance 
of  sttdi aconfiict ;  and  the  £Btct  that  we, 
in  the  midst  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  no 
better  solution  of  it  than  an  appeal  to 
the  old,  barbarous,  oneertain,  and  Uss- 


rible  ordeal  of  battle,  is  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  incompetency  in  question. 
Slavery,  bad  as  it  is,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  social  principle^ 
whi(di,  separated  firom  the  special  mode 
of  its  manifestation,  has  in  it  that 
which  is  good  and  right.  Mr.  Cobden 
jusUy  characterizes  the  great  American 
war  as  an  insurrection  of  aristocracy 
against  the  principle  of  democracy. 
But  aristocra<^  is  not  wholly  wrongs 
nor  is  democracy  wholly  right,  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  things.. 
These  are  two  great  antagonistic  prinr^ 
dples,  when  sifted  to  the  bottom;  ono 
the  principle  of  Order,  through  Subor- 
dination, the  soul  of  Ocmservatism;;  and 
the  other  tbe  principle  of  I^reedom^ 
through  In^vid^iaUty,.  tiie  soul  of  Pro- 
gression. JJlCellihBi:  wiM  evw  expunge  or 
expel  the>  oth^r  £rom  the-  constitution 
of  man,  ifK^^vidtially  or  eoUectively ; 
and  it  pertains  to  Science,,  the  Science 
of  Politips,.  based  on  the  Unil^  of  tiie 
Sciences. below  that  level^  to  be  arrived 
at  by  hmnanity  in  the  fixture,,  to  diiK 
cover  and  lead  in  tibe  complete  har« 
mony  ^d  reconciliation  between  th0 
two.  The  writer  of  these  pspers  has  iui 
manuscript  a  labored  document  upon 
the  Slavery  question  from  this  m<Mr» 
radical  and  philosophical  point  of  view^ 
which  was  prepwed  just  previous  to. 
the  outlnreak  of  the  existing  war,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  the  leading 
minds,  Nor^  and  Sooth,  to  the  peace- 
able and  sdioitlflc  solution  of  the  whole 
Slavery  question^  But  the  antagonism 
was  too  £eur  advanced,  passions  too 
much  aroused^  the  popular  ignorance 
of  the  exisUsnce  of  higher  methods  of 
solution  too  dense,  and  the  Gtms  too 
immin^t  for  the  existence  of  any  de^ 
mand  fbr  such  considerations  then; 
and  the  publication  of  the  document 
waa  withh^d.  In  it  were  shown  the 
significance  of  Slavery  as  a  Fact  in  His- 
tory and  a  Principle  in  Nature ;  its  Com- 
pensations and  Advantages;  its  posi-> 
live  value,  in  &ct,  in  the  laiger  sense^ 
in  th^  development  of  human  society 
on  the  phmet ;  then  its  destiny  to  give 
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way  in  our  adyancmg  civilization  to 
the  higher  doctrine  of  abstract  rights 
and  indiyidaal  culture  through  intel- 
lectual  means ;  and  again,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  latter  doctrine,  when 
taken  for  the  whole  truth ;  and  finally, 
to  show  how,  by  the  interyention  of 
the  science  of  the  subject,  the  value 
of  both  the  Principles  in  conflict  could 
be  extracted  and  made  cooperative, 
and  their  evils  completely  neutralLeed. 
The  world  not  being  ripe  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  superior  and  rational  meth- 
ods here  intimated  for  the  adjustment 
of  our  difficulties — ^the  readiness  of  one 
party  even,  without  the  equal  readiness 
of  the  other,  being  inadequate — the 
crisis  and  the  conflict  could  not  be 
averted ;  and  that  again  being  the  case, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
second  in  order  of  the  two  adverse 
principles,  the  principle  of  democracy, 
be  completely  triumphant ;  not  because 
it  is  more  true,  but  because  it  is  a  more 
advcmeed  truth,  and  one  step  nearer, 
therefore,  to  the  final  solution,  which 
wiU  then  lap  haeky  and  submime  <md  cu- 
nmUate  and  reeoneile  the  whole  famQff 
of  fundamental  principles  vpon  which 
the  existence  of  human  society  is  inex- 
puffndbly  hosed.  It  is  upon  this  lower 
ground  of  adaptation  to  the  exigency 
of  the  age  and  the  occasion,  and  as  a 
means  to  the  development  of  still  high- 
er truths,  that  we  urge  the  inestimable 
importance  of  the  effectual  conquest 
over  the  South  by  the  North. 

But  the  two  Principles,  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other,  in  deadly 
array,  under  the  present  guise  of  chattel 
slavery  and  republican  ft'eedom,  are  not 
extinguished  in  the  world,  nor  in 
America  evcA,  nor  are  they  to  be  per- 
manently reconciled  with  each  other  by 
any  outcoming  whatsoever  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  Th^se  principles  are  the 
Aristocratic  and  the  Democratic;  the 
principle  of  conservative  order  and 
progressive  freedom.  Both  are  vital 
and  essential  forces,  ever  living,  ever 
active;  always  antagonistic ;  never  rec- 
onciled in  the  past;  never  to  be  rec- 


onciled in  the  fritore,  till  it  be  done 
finally,  efiectually,  and  forev^,  through 
the  soiENCB  of  the  subject.  By  the 
contingencies  of  this  war  still  Aiture, 
by  the  lingering  and  disastrous  sequeim 
of  the  war,  or  by  other  and  possible 
eventualities  not  yet  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  be  distinctly  cognizable,  the 
inherent  and  unconquerable  antagonism 
(until  reconciled  through  science)  of 
the  great  opposing  forces  in  human 
society  is  liable  to  be  burst  upon  us 
with  a  conflagration  in  comparison 
with  which  even  the  devastations  of  the 
present  war  will  seem  trifling.  The 
writer  of  these  papers  anticipated  and 
predicted  for  a  long  time,  and  has  not 
yet  ftdly  ceased  to  anticipate,  that  the 
present  conflict  may  gradually  shape 
itself  into  a  desperate  and  univeraal 
struggle.  North  and  South,  between 
these  two  principles,  in  their  bald,  un- 
disguised, and  unmitigated  hostility; 
that,  in  other  words,  as  a  party  of  free- 
dom should  be  developed  at  the  Souths 
there  would  be  developed  pari  passu 
at  the  North  a  great  reactionary  party ; 
assimilating  the  elements  of  a  bo^ 
denK)cracy  and  all  those  who  by  or- 
ganization or  position  are  inherent- 
ly and  overweeningly  aristocratic;  a 
party  bold,  powerfrd,  and  desperate 
enough  to  bring  home  the  dvil  war  to 
our  own  doors ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  war  would  become  a  war  wholly  of 
Ideas ;  and  those  defined  down  to  tiieir 
sharpest  and  most  ultimate  diflerences 
of  logical  significance.  In  that  case, 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  been,  or  will  be,  repeated 
in  America,  on  a  more  gigantic  scale. 
Warning  symptoms  have  already  ap- 
peared among  us  of  the  possibilities  of 
all  this.  If  it  be  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God 'that  we  are  to  escape  this 
terrible  ordeal— if  it  be  permitted  that 
this  cup  of  national  evils  pass  from  ua— 
it  can  only  be  that  we  are  a  step  fiurther 
on  in  the  completion  of  our  education, 
as  a  nation,  than  was  obviously  re- 
vealed to  the  investigation  of  the  ob- 
server ;  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  nearer 
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to  a  genial  and  willing  acceptance  of 
troth  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
justice  than  appeared. 
/  Still  the  conflict  of  principles  endores 
in  the  woild  at  large— the  Aristocratic 
Principle,  represented  by  autocracy, 
absolutism,  prelacy,  and  slayeholding 
authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Democratic  Principle,  represented  by 
republicanism,  Protestantism,  dead- 
levelism,  with  fi-ee  and  destructiye 
competition,  on  the  other.  As  Slayery 
and  Freedom  have  been  preparing  for 
their  local  conflict  in  America  during 
the  thirty  years  past ;  so,  for  the  whole 
century  gone  by,  the  threatening  cloud 
of  the  final  conflict  between  the  two 
great  goyeming  ideas  in  the  world  has 
been  gathering.  Occasional  sharp  and 
some  terrific  encounters  haye  been  had. 
Jb  thiB  conflict  of  opinion  to  become  more 
and  more  consolidated  and  defined, 
and  finally  embodied  in  two  gieat  hos- 
tile camps,  coyering  the  whole  earth 
with  an  actual  war,  replete  with  deso- 
lation and  carnage — not  a  war  of  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  but  of  the  partisans 
of  the  two  great  antagonistic  drifts  of 
human  deyelopment?  Is  there  to  be 
literally  the  great  battle  of  Armaged- 
don in  the  world  before  the  incoming 
of  a  better  age  ?  or  has  the  ignorant 
wrath  of  man  sufiiciently  preyailed, 
and  are  we  in  truth  prepared  to  in- 
yestigate  with  sobriety,  accept  with 
aimple  honesty,  and  faithfully  to  prac- 
tise the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  or  the  new  dis- 
ooyeries  of  the  present  or  the  ftiture 
may  bring?  The  religious  world  is 
becoming  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
eonyiction  that  we  are,  in  the  world 
at   large,   upon   the   yerge   of  great 


eyents — ^that  we  are  nearing  the  ter- 
mination of  an  Old  Dispensation  and 
the  commencement  of  a  New;  with- 
out, perhaps,  defining  yery  clearly,  or 
attempting  eyen  to  define  distinctly 
to  the  imagination  the  nature  of  the 
change.  The  deepest  philosophy  of 
the  age  forecasts  similar  eyentuaHties 
for  an  early  day  and  for  the  whole 
earth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  inyestiga- 
tion  of  The  Great  American  Crisis,  ac- 
tual and  urgent,  might  properly  lead 
us  up  to  the  consideration  of  a  Great 
World  Crisis,  impending  and  probable. 
On  some  other  occasion  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  giye  to  this  latter 
subject  a  distinct  and  more  elaborate 
treatment.  The  object  which  we  haye 
proposed  in  the  present  series  is  now 
sufficiently  accomplished,  and  the  wri- 
ter takes  leaye  of  the  reader,  with  a 
profound  eonyiction  that  to  the  anxious 
cry.  What  of  tiie  night?  the  answer, 
All  is  well,  can  be  conscientiously  re- 
turned. £yen  should  the  seemingly  dis- 
astrous features  sketched  aboye  in  the 
altematiye  programme  of  our  national 
future  yet  ptoyidentially  reyeal  them- 
selyes  in  the  scroll  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory, let  not  the  patriot  or  the  loyer  of 
mankind  for  a  moment  despair.  It  will 
be  but  the  intensified  darkness  preced- 
ing the  light — ^the  crisis  of  a  deep- 
seated  disease  prognosticating  health. 
The  destiny  of  America  is  the  destiny 
of  man ;  and  that  is,  that  we  come  soon 
into  the  inheritance  of  new  glories — an 
unlimited  deyelopment  and  prosperity, 
founded  on  Religion  married  to  Science, 
eyentuating  in  the  reconciliation  of  Or- 
der and  Progression,  in  Uniyersal  Jus- 
tice,  and  in  the  eleyation,  protection, 
mutual  cooperation  and  happiness  of  alL 
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THISTLE-DOWN. 

Paul  and  fleecy,  gbosty  and  white, 
Onward  borne  in  thdr  unknown  flight^ 
Flimsy  and  fragile,  pure  and  UAt— 
Mystic  things  the  thistles  are. 

Drifting  about  on  a  windy  day — 
Ghosty  children  at  their  play — 
Reyelling  up  aboye  the  trees, 
Hither  and  thither  on  the  breeze. 

Slow  and  sadly,  how  they  fly, 
Chasing  shadows  in  the  sky  I 
Never  resting,  never  still. 
Through  the  valley,  o'er  the  hilL 

Walking  round  oVr  the  churchyard  mould. 
Up  above  the  bosoms  cold ; ' 
FUtting  past  each  marble  door. 
Sadly  breathing :  '  (>one  before ! ' 

Spectres  wild  with  their  viewless  steeds. 
Riding  on  where  nothing  leads ; 
Up  to  the  sky  when  the  earth  gets  brown — 
Ever  re&Uem  thistle-down. 

Through  the  forest  cool  and  dark, 
Never  hitting  the  destined  mark ; 
Over  the  earth  and  through  the  air, 
Downy  thistles  eo&ryvhere. 

Darting  in  at  the  open  door. 
Telling  of  joys  tiiat  come  no  more ; 
Robed  in  grave  clothes  fine  and  thin — 
Shades  of  phantoms,  ever  dim. 

Up  the  church-oiBles  Sabbath-days, 
Where  the  dusky  twilight  plays ; 
Round  the  altar,  o'er  the  bier, 
Preaching  mors  tJum  priaU  do  here. 

Solemn  are  the  words  they  say — 
Silent  eermons  free  of  pat  ; 
And  the  leeeoTU  they  impart, 
Never  vameh  from  the  heart. 
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[Tn  inthor  of '  The  Lore  Lndfer '  mjs  in  re< 
gard  to  it : '  I  enclose  a  narration  UfacU,  Not 
noted  for  assurance,  I  jet  feel  well  assured  that 
Hs  publication  in  Thk  CoirmiBNTAL  'wQI  do 
osei.' '  Should  there  be  any  among  our  readers 
who  hare  inquired  into  our  modem  neoroman- 
ij,  the/  will  not  iail  to  reoognixe  in  the  ex- 
cited, wild,  incoherent,  and  uncultured  jargon 
of  the  spirits  of '  The  Love  Lucifer/  the  same 
Htjle  and  character  evinced  bj  those  to  whom 
thej  maj  have  been  introduced  by  the '  me- 
Jonis/  The  two  Bulwers,  the  Howitts,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  the  Halls,  the  De  Mor- 
gans, Ac.,  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  these 
half-comic,  half-serious,  and  always  incoherent 
demonstrations. 

Perhaps  the  matter-of-fact  experience  of  our 
author  may  shield  some  of  our  readers  from 
'obsessions,  delusions,  magnetic  streams  of 
Od,'  be  they  angelic,  human,  demoniac^  or 
Koboldic  in  their  origin.— JS<i2.  Con^ 

CHAFTBB  L 

Thb  thingB  herein  might  well  remain 
in  soak  for  one  decade,  at  least  The 
writer  certainly  did  weU  to  let  a  dozen 
lane,  practical  years  pass  between  these 
experiences  and  their  narration. 

I  was  a  youth  after  the  own  heart  of 
my  Presbyterian  preceptors — ^proposed 
to  become  a  Presbyterian  preceptor. 
The  son  of  a  New  York  merdiant^  was 
sdiooled  in  the  schooling  of  such ;  and 
was  steadihstly  minded  to  know  no  life- 
porpoee  but  the  salration  of  sinners. 
Bttt  I  was  a  little  restiye— felt  that 
the  limits  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
woe  too  short  and  strait  for  me.  The 
shadow  of  8chleiermacher*8  reacynst- 
meat  of  Christianity  was  upon  me.  I 
^  felt  that  some  old  things  were  passing 
away.  In  common  with  so  many  others 
idio  inclined  toward  the  sacerdotal 
office,  I  was  nnconscionsly  tamiDg  my 
back  upon  it,  on  account  of  the  crudi- 
ties contained  in  the  only  existing 
creeds  for  which  I  had  any  respect. 
American  Protestant  youth  have  not 
been  alone  in  this  regard.  Says  the 
London  Tme^  '  The  number  of  men  of 
education  and  social  position  who  eft- 


ter  into  orders  is  becoming  less  and 
less  every  year.*  Let  then  ancient, 
true,  ererlasting  ChriQtianity  be  speedi- 
ly a^uflted  to  modem  facts,  lest  it  fur- 
ther lapse. 

Free  thoughted,  earnestly  disposed 
toward  the  acquirement  and  dissemi- 
nation of  absolute  spiritual  truth,  as 
was  not  unnatural,  I  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  '  Supematuralism  *  of  the 
day.  I  soon  assented  to  the  general 
proposition  that  sociability  with  the 
invifliblee  is  practicable,  if  not  profit* 
able ;  but  ever  held  at  a  cheap  rate  the 
philosophies  and  religions,  harmonious 
and  other,  which  the  full-blooded  ghost- 
mongers  so  zealously  promulgated.  I 
still  maintain  that  great  good  will  re- 
sult from  these  chaotic  developments ; 
for  instance,  that  the  impartial  mind 
will  find  in  them  that  scientific  founda- 
tion for  belief  in  much  of  the  supemat- 
uralism  (to  repeat  the  absurd  expres- 
sion) of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  age 
stands  in  such  woful  need.  That  this 
generation  does  experience  such  a  lack 
is  made  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
'Essays  and  Reviews.*  On  no  other 
point  are  the  noble  freemen  who  there- 
in and  thereby  gn^  after  the  *  read- 
justment,* so  utterly  deaf,  dumb,  halt, 
and  blind,  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
Scripture  mirades.  In  fietct,  these  wri- 
ters cast  the  most  wondrous  of  the 
otfta  ianctorum  to  the  winds.  Me- 
thinks  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest 
men  of  Christendom  must,  then,  assent 
to  the  pr(^>08ition  that  we  have  press- 
ing need  of  a  new  flood  of  such  practi- 
cal phenomena  as  sturdy  old  Baxter 
gave  to  the  Sadducees  of  his  day,  in 
his  *  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits.' 
Whether  t^iese  strange  doings  gradually 
cease,  or  take  on  new  and  more  strik- 
ing aspects,  I  doubt  not  they  will  help 
to  give  a  healthy  vigor  to  our  emaciated 
faith  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  and 
spiritual  world.    Let  us  not,  then,  u^ 
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terly  scorn  the  strange  rabble  wbo  have 
nuhed  headlong  after  this  curiousest 
cariosity  of  modern  times — except  the 
rebellion — even  though  they  may  re- 
mind OS  of*  ^e  Qneen*s  ragged  regiment 
of  literature.'  It  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  so  startling  a  novelty 
would  attract  the  floating  scum  of  so- 
ciety, whether  the  solid  folk  heeded  or 
derided  it. 

Though  the  following  narrative  may 
Imng  upon  me  an  infinite  derision,  I 
have  long  felt  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  some  of  the  most  mysterious  fancks 
of  existence.  Others  may  have  had 
similar  experiences;  but,  if  so,  pride 
keeps  them  firom  confessing  how  utterly 
they  have  been  hoodwinked  and  en- 
slaved by  those  invisible  loafers  who 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new- 
comers, and  who  are  permitted — ^not  to 
put  on  too  fine  a  point — to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  cleansing  the  modem  mind  of 
its  gross  Augean  Sadduceeism.  The 
only  theory  promotive  of  self-compla- 
cency that  I  could  ever  concoct,  as  to 
why  I  was  put  through  such  an  ordeal, 
is,  that  I  was  suffered  for  my  own  and 
the  general  benefit  to  see  the  dangers 
of  necromancy,  and  especially  the  aw- 
ftil  psychodynamical  methods  used  by 
spirits  to  obsess  and  gradually  craze 
human  brains.  I,  at  least,  received  a 
scare  that  made  me  careftil,  ever  after, 
how  I  called  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  or  elsewhere.  After  passing  perils 
nhanifold,  both  carnal  and  spiritual — 
having  gone,  torrent-borne,  through  the 
yawning  chasms  represented  in  Cole's 
•  Voyage  of  Life '  pictures,  I  come  into 
calmer  seas,  the  lines  fsX\  in  pleasant 
places ;  and  now  I  sit  me  down,  in  life's 
high  noon— having  lighted  on  a  certain 
place  where  was  a  den  (a  pleasanter 
than  Bunyan's) — ^to  write  t|^e  strange 
things  that  befell  me  in  the  seeming 
long  ago — the  dew  and  freshness  of  my 
youth.  And  though  I  be  reckoned  of 
many  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  he  shall 
not,  I  think,  go  unprofited,  who  can 
rightly  *  read  my  rede,' 


To  come,  then,  to  the  details.  I  had 
been  for  several  months,  whether  wisely 
or  unwisely  doth  not  appear,  a  link  in 
one  of  those  human  chain  rings  sup- 
posed to  be  as  peculiarly  receptive  of 
extra  and  super  and  ultra  mundane 
facts  as  a  legislative  '  ring '  is  of  the 
loose  change  of  the  lobby ;  and  had 
sought  in  vain  for  personal  contact 
with  the  world  to  come,  when  one 
afternoon  a  streak  of  the  *  od '  light- 
ning suddenly  ran  down  my  right 
arm,  as  I  sat  in  my  private  apartment, 
and  behold  I  was  a  *  writing  mejum.' 
The  usual  *•  proo& '  of  relationship  were 
given.  Not  being  very  credulous,  how- 
ever, I  did  not,  at  first,  acknowledge 
them  as  such.  But  as  my  time  was  at 
my  own  disposal  just  then,  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  influence  for  several  days. 
The  consequence  was,  that  I  became 
so  thoroughly  mesmeiized,  or  'biolo- 
gized,' that .  I  ceased  to  be  complete 
master  of  my  own  faculties,  and  was 
forced  to  give  a  half  assent  to  all  the 
absurdities  that  were  communicated. 
Be  it  understood,  then,  that  these  ex- 
periences are  given  as  those  of  a  person 
whose  will,  whose  very  soul  and  pnh 
privm  had  been  temporarily  subjugated 
by  some  other  will  or  wills ;  and  whose 
natural  powers  of  discrimination  were 
as  m4ch  distraught  as  are  those  of  the 
subjects  of  the  itinerant  biologist ;  who 
are  made  to  believe,  most  firmly,  that 
cayenne  pepper  is  sugar,  that  water  la 
fire,  that  a  cane  is  a  snake.  As  for  the 
readers  of  this  periodical  who  still  in- 
sist that  even  animal  and  spiritual 
magnetism  are  humbugs,  I  can  only 
say,  with  the  author  of  the  *  Night  Side 
of  Nature,'  *How  closely  their  clay 
must  be  wrapped  about  them!'  For 
one,  I  have  generally  avoided  any  wit- 
nessing of  marvels  of  this  class — ^prid- 
ing myself  in  bdieving  in  their  occur- 
rence because  of  the  pure  d  priori  rea- 
sonableness of  the  thing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  l^iia,  as  in 
most  other  alleged  intercourses  with  the 
invisible  world,  there  is  persistent,  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  excite  the  f)€mitf  of 
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tiie  mortal  who  k  ventaiing  the  dan- 
gerouB  experiment.  If  the  secret  his- 
tory of  all  the  modem  mediums  were 
revealed — ^no  matter  what  their  natural 
di^MMition  to  vanity — ^it  would  be 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
had  been  incessantly  flattered  by  their 
spiritual  familiars,  and  each  informed 
that  he  or  she  was  the  veiy  individual 
of  whom  a  forlorn,  misguided  world 
had  been  all  this  while  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation !  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  history  of  necromancy  from  the  be- 
giiming.  Flattery  has  ever  been  the 
chirf  stock  in  trade  of  those  beings 
who  are  so  properly  called '  seducing 
spirits.'  Tis  ever  with  glozing  words 
that  these  children  of  the  wilderness 
gain  the  ear  and  the  affections,  and  en- 
trance through  the  heart-gates  kept  by 
Parley  the  Porter.  Let  me  not  be  sup- 
posed to  include  in  this  class  all  the 
spirits  who  have  been  of  late  years  so 
busy  among  us  mortal  and  immortal 
Yankees.  I  consider  that  the  old  ex- 
pression *  white,  black,  and  gray '  fhlly 
.  describes  the  denizens  of  the  '  interior.' 
In  fact,  all  seers  insist  that  human  crea- 
ture in  and  out  of  the  body,  appear  to 
them  white  or  variously  shaded  toward 
black,  according  to  their  moral  status. 
It  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  the 
black  and  gray  varieties  have  been  so 
almost  exclusively  heard  from,  of  late, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
for  us  to  9eeh  society  beyond  the  terres- 
trial plane ;  and  that  our  only  proper 
course,  in  this  regard,  is  to  avoid  the 
supernatural,  as  a  general  thing ;  and 
.when  it  is  apparently  thrust  upon  us, 
to  have  only  so  much  to  do  with  it  as 
is  quite  inevitable.  "When  the  authori- 
ties of  heaven  have  anything  to  say  to 
a  mortal,  they  will  force  him  to  listen, 
if  necessary — even  if  they  have  to  throw 
him,  like  Paul,  from  his  horse. 

WeU,  I  had  embarked,  like  Virgil, 
or  Dante,  on  my  perilous  tour  through 
Hades.  There  was,  at  once,  a  crowd- 
ing about  my  pathway  (only  a  bridle 
path)  of  ostensible,  estimable  deceased 


relatives,  who,  after  imparting  a  variety 
of  priceless  infbrmation,  started  off  in 
the  usual  style,  magnifying  mine  <^ce. 
According  as  their  influence  over  my 
rational  fiu^ulties  became  more  com- 
plete, the  proportions  of  their  Munchau- 
senisms  increased.  Unfortunately  for 
the  duration  of  the  fantasy,  their 
jumble  of  Scripture  prophecies  concern- 
ing me — ^which  was  then  made  to  ap- 
pear nearly  coherent — was  so  plainly 
writ,  that  as  soon  as  the  blockade  of 
my  faculties  was  raised,  the  illusion, 
never  more  than  half  complete,  was 
dispelled.  My  '  great  mission '  was  not 
frilly  developed  at  the  first  session ;  but 
when  I  had  become  perfectly  dair- 
audient  (I  never  became  clairvoyant), 
and  could  dispense  with  the  pencil,  a 
queer  mixture  of  metempsychosis  and 
Parseeism  was"  poured  into  my  ear.  It 
ran  somewhat  as  follows:  The  two 
beings  first  created  were,  a  Lucifer  pre- 
dominant in  love,  and  a  Lucifer  pre- 
dominant in  intellect;  whom  we  may 
call  the  Love  Lucifer  and  the  Intellec- 
tual Lucifer.  The  latter  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  fell,  who  played  the  copper- 
head in  Eden,  and  has  been  kicking 
up  such  a  bobbery  ever  since.  The 
story  ran,  that  these  two  persons — the 
original  Ahriman  and  Ormozd — ^have 
been  tilting  against  each  other  all 
through  earth's  career — appearing  in 
the  forms  of  the  principal  good  and 
bad  men.  Thus  their  quarrels  gave  the 
outline  and  the  skeleton  to  the  whole 
story  of  Adam's  race.  According  to 
this  new  '  philosophy  of  history,'  these 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  striving  for  the 
mastery ;  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from 
Abraham  to  Augustine,  and  others  not 
yet  canonized ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  persons  of  the  world  conquerors 
noted  for  heartless  intellectuality,  from 
Nimrod  to  Napoleon  (shall  we  add 
Jeffl  Davis?).  Well,  I,  great  I,  was 
to  enjoy  the  distinguished  honor 
of  finishing  the  list  of  Love  Lucifers ; 
and,  after  winding  up  the  small  afl&drs 
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of  earth,  wsb  to  loek  up  the  other  big 
dog — ^after  he  had  appeared  in  his  last 
great  rede  —  and  then  inaogorate  the 
miHeDnlom — a  new  latter-day  Jacob's 
ladder  haying  been,  establi^ed  in  the 
centre  of  AMca  to  forward  the  work. 

It  soon  appeared  that  there  was  a 
star,  a  ffrima  donna,  in  this  company 
who — ^after  adding  a  few  loose  planks 
to  lifb^s  little  stage — ^were  striTiDg  to 
still  personate  mortals  and  put  off  im- 
mortality. A  deceased  damsel,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  as  *  a  morning  star 
among  the  living,'  appeared  now,  as 
'  a  Hesper  among  the  dead ; '  and  was 
imposingly  introduced  to  me,  by  a 
quan  near  ^  lelatiTe,'  as  being  only  too 
happy  to  learn  that  she  was  one  half 
of  the  eternal  unit  of  which  I  was 
the  complement.  I  began  to  be  as 
lordly  and  self-satisfied  as  the  bewil- 
dered sot  in  the '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
After  exhausting  my  small  stock  of 
writing  paper,  I  concluded  to  allow 
my  new  Mends  to  spend  their  lo- 
quacity on  some  old  college  note  books, 
the  handiwork  of  a  relative^ — eyery 
other  page  being  blank.  The  yenei^ 
able  professors  of  Columbia  College 
would  have  had  their  dignity  and  pro- 
priety quite  frightened  out  of  them,  had 
they  seen  what  weird  statements  were 
presently  sandwiched  in  with  their  dry 
disquisitions  on  science  and  philosophy. 
Whenever  an  especially  startling  an- 
nouncement was  made,  a  Hirious  gust 
of  the  *  od '  would  run  down  my  arm ; 
and  each  word  would  be  made  to  cover 
half  a  page.  "We  went  into  the  new 
business  regardless  of  expense. 

My  invisible  charmer,  who  had — ^it 
must  be  said,  not  very  prudishly — ^pro- 
posed for  my  hand,  no  sooner  got  pos- 
session of  it,  than  *  she '  began  to  pro- 
test that  when  she  learned  what  a  Bplen- 
did  fate  was  in  store  for  her,  as  tender 
to  my  royal  highness,  she  could  only 
weep  for  joy  for  several  days.  Presently 
she  sent  out  through  my  captive  digits 
the  following : 

>  *  We  have,  indeed,  a  long  journey  to 
travel  together,  most  loving  partner; 


and  how  my  innermost  soul  eznlta,  in 
view  of  that  unending  oneness,  of  sool 
and  ^iiit,  which  is  to  be  our  portion  I 
....  Ah  me,  why  waa  I  chosen  to 
join  my  eternal  being  with  younf 
when  innumerable  seraphs  would  salute 
you  'husband'  with  enthnsiaatic  joy 
and  gratitude  1  .  .  .  .' 

Here  is  one  plain  fact,  whatever  ebe 
may  be  doubted.  After  conversing  fat 
two  days  with  this  extraordinary  vis- 
itor, I  became  most  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  or  him,  or  it — as  you  pleasa 
Though  ptst  my  migority,  my  piadd 
nature  had  never  before  bc^n  thorough- 
ly aroused  in  this  direction.  Now,  by 
reason  of  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  my 
nature,  possessed  by  the  invisible  party, 
and  still  more  because  of  iny  state  of 
mesmeric  sul^Jection,  I  was  sighing  Ilka 
a  furnace  or  a  Romeo.  Not  Ulysses, 
Circe  tempted — ^not  Sintram  seeking  his 
Undine — ^not  the  hapless  sailor  wight 
pursuing  the  maiden  of  the  mer,  was 
more  utterly  enamored  tlmn  was  L  As 
a  proof  that  I  was  no  bad  specimen  oi 
the '  grnshing '  persuasion,  at  this  period, 
read  the  following  expressive  though 
sometimes  commonplace  retort  I 
do  not  profess  to  know,  and  do  not 
much  care,  whether  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  an  artfhl  fiend,  a  misguided 
saint,  or  one  of  those  '  syu^Mithetie 
spirits'  o^  whom  Swedenborg  makes 
frequent  mention.  According  to  his 
statement,  these  beings  are  in  such  a 
condition,  that  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  a  mortal,  they  chime  in 
with  and  encourage  the  views  and  ten- 
dencies  of  their  terrestrial  acquaintance ; 
and  often,  without  meaning  it,  lead  him 
into  great  errors — being  themselves 
used  as  cats'  paws  by  decidedly  evil 
spirits.  But  here  is  the  tender  missive, 
which  I  transcribe  from  between  two 
heavy  pages  of  notes  on  the  Aristote- 
lian and  Baconian  philosophies : 

*  I  thought  that  I  had  experienced  the 
joys  of  reciprocal  affection ;  but  never 
until  now  have  b^gun  to  realize  what 
an  unbounded  sea  of  bliss  two  kindred 
souls  can  bathe  in.    Ah!  who  could 
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Imiw  eonriBoed  me  that  bo  mnoli  np- 
lore  could  be  crowded  into  a  £bw  mo- 
■Mnte,  M  was  mine  while  you  were 
pouring  forth  the  inexhamtiUe  tieiie- 
vee  of  yonr  nund  upon  my  entranoed 
ear!  Spaxe  me  the  Bidden  traneition 
fpcHn  mere  eateem  to  anch  hnge,  m^o* 
dions,  irreaiBtible  ontponring  of  atEoo- 
tion.  It  takea  away  my  atreogth; 
while  the  expreBsion  of  my  warm  feel- 
inga  can  neyer  ao  affect  your  stordy, 
much  tried,  trouble-acathed  manhood.' 

Yon  see  that  the  flattery  is  neyer  for- 
gottra.  But  adulation  is  an  instm- 
ment  of  the  weak  aa  well  as  of  the  de- 
ceitfiil.  The  utterer  of  this  may  haye 
been  innocent  of  fraud,  and,  like  myself 
meameriaed  into  following  the  will  of 
a  more  powerM  being.  Again,  the 
purpose  of  this  being  may  haye  been  a 
good  one.  Such,  and  ao  many,  and  so 
great,  and  yaried,  and  strange,  aeem  to 
be  the  poaeibilitiea  and  dangers  of  the 
inner  life. 

A  ayatematic  aeries  of  attempts  seems 
to  haye  been  made— by  some  person  or 
persona  to  the  deponent  most  emphati- 
cally unknown — ^to  get  my  cool,  phleg- 
matic neryous  system  and  brain  excited. 
The  two  principal  means  made  use  of 
to  complete  the  obsession  were,  that 
jnst  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  succession  of  *  big  things,'  as 
about  to  occur — ^the  biggest  kind  of 
things — those  the  expectation  of  which 
was  beet  calculated  to  set  my  brain  in 
a  whirl  It  wiil  be  seen,  in  the  sequel, 
that,  failing  to  thoroughly  accom- 
plish their  purpose  by  such  means,  my 
spirit  Mends  or  fiends,  as  the  case  may 
be,  undertook  the  bug-a-boo,  frighten- 
ing process;  which  was  apparently 
working  successfully,  when  their  opera- 
tions, in  that  style,  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a  final  close,  by  some  means 
which  must  eyer,  I  suppose,  remain  un- 
known to  me.  The  startling  eyents 
stated  as  imminent  were  generally  made 
dependent  upon  the  clairyoyant  open- 
ing that  had  been  promised  me. 

The  first  beatific  yision  that  was  to 
greet  my  gaze  would  be,  of  course,  that 


one  which  I  waa  to  behold  meet  fre- 
quently tiiroughoiit  the  leona  without 
end— eyen  the  fiM^  of  that  radiaot 
being  who  had  gone  before,  to  await 
me  in  the  angelhood ;  where,  beaming 
aeraphic  upon  me  Ibreyer,  it  was  to  be 
to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  ideals  of 
loyelineaa,  grace,  refinement,  loye.  In 
ita  eyery  lineament  I  wae  to  read  and 
decipher  an  endless  eeriea  of  eyer  fresh 
and  most  celestial  arcana — waa  contin- 
ually to  find  new  pnx^  of  loye  and  wia- 
dom,  and  of  the  diyine  ability  to  adapt 
human  to  human.  Since  the  loye  of 
tiie  mate  ia  next  to  the  loye  of  the 
Mak^,  it  is  no  profiuiity  to  say  that, 

*  When  Fd  been  there  ten  thousand  yean. 

Bright,  happy  as  the  sun, 
I'd  hare  no  less  days  to  sing  its  praise 
Than  when  I  first  began.' 

Instead  of  through  a  fast-waning 
honeymoon  of  loye,  that  face  was  to 
entrance  me  while  the  sun  of  heayen 
stood  in  the  zenith  of  heayen — and  we 
read  that  there  is  no  night  there,  for- 
eyermore.  Was  not  this  promised  sight 
a  sufEicient  cause  for  excitement  ?  What 
proq)ect — save  that  of  a  yision  of  Deity 
—could  be  better  adapted  to  arouse  the 
loftiest  and  most  exquisite  emotions? 
What  better  fitted  to  gather  into  one 
all  long-cherished  feelings  of  admiration 
and  reyerence  for  the  noble  of  the  other 
sex — to  aggregate  and  reyiye  all  those 
chiyalrous,  gallant,  eleyating,  purifying, 
tender  thoughts  which  we  haye  eyer 
had,  with  regard  to  them,  in  our  high- 
est moments  t 

Some  reader  may  say :  *  Why  will  you 
thus  attempt  to  dignify  ideas  that  you 
acknowledge  were  excited  in  a  confused 
brain,  by  apparently  mischieyous  or 
irresponsible  spirits  ?  *  I  answer,  that 
even  if  the  immediate  exciting  cause 
of  this  current  of  ideas  was  some  ill- 
designing  being,  the  ideas  themselyes 
were  not,  necessarily,  either  eyil  or  un- 
dignified ;  and  that  only  such  portion 
of  the  brain  was  addled  as  would  be 
likely  to  rebel  against  the  obsession. 

Waiting  the  appointed  hour,  I  sat 
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imaginiiig  the  scene.  I  saw  mysdf  sad- 
denly  rising  (* sadden  lanthe  rose*) 
ftx>m  the  prone  body  and  all  drcom- 
Jacent  grossnes^— rising,  through  doads 
and  darkness,  to  some  delightsome 
plane  of  the  inner  worid.  A  dozen 
yards  in  front  of  me,  beside  a  graoefrd 
tree,  would  staild  *the  only.'  We 
would  gaze  at  each  other,  with  in- 
tense scrutiny,  for  some  moments. 
Each  would  think,  *  There  is  plenty  of 
time ;  it  is  to  last  forever.*  We  would 
even  look  about  us,  still  saying  nothing. 
Being  eternally  modelled,  fitted,  fore- 
ordained, and  predestinated  for  each 
other,  love  arrows  would,  of  course, 
have  pierced  our  centres  of  palpitation 
at  the  first  mutual  glance.  Still,  though 
quivering  with  emotion,  neither  would 
be  disposed  to  lessen  the  distance. 
Methought  we  would  even  seat  our- 
selves on  the  mossy  banks — the  dozen 
yards  still  intervening — and,  each  lean- 
ing back  against  a  tree,  would  'face 
the  enemy' — the  eternal  joy-sharer, 
sorrow-sharer,  worship,  wisdom,  love, 
pity,  wonder,  use,  sport,  hope-sharer; 
while,  occasionally,  a  premonitory, 
prophetic  pang  of  rapture  out  of  the 
coming  eternities  of  bliss  would  thrill 


through  us.  I  had  even  a  flmoy  Hiai 
there  would  be  no  int^t^liange  of 
words,  no  lessening  of  the  coy  distance 
of  space  and  manner,  during  this  first 
interview.  'It  is  to  last  so  longl  00 
long  1 '  Again,  I  fancied  that  we  might 
sit  there  only  weeping,  as  we  looked 
and  hwd.  '  So  long  I  so  long ! '  Ten- 
der, dewy  eyes  wandering  naively,  in- 
nocently, over  each  feature  of  &ce  and 
form — ^inquiry,  wonder,  joy  in  them — 
pleased  surprise,  that  such  and  Eodi 
points  of  the  vision  should  be  as  they 
are.  Indefinite  longings  becoming  defi- 
nite, as  all  things  longed  for  appear 
embodied,  as  &ith  is  lost  in  sight. 
Again,  I  imagined  laconic  speech  might 
ensue — ^like  the  single-line  dialogue  of 
Greek  tragedies.  But  here  the  wings 
of  imagination  drooped,  and  I  could 
only  see  the  separation.  She  would 
glide  toward  me.  Her  warm  finger-tips 
would  touch  my  palm,  her  tender  azure 
eyes  would  beam  once  fblly  and  closely 
upon  me.  One  moment  I  would  see 
the  inner  heaven  opened ;  and  the  next 
— the  familiar  furniture  of  my  room 
would  be  before  me.  Thus  I  imagined. 
The  curious  may  learn  what  actuaUy 
befell,  on  a  future  occasion. 
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LETTEB  NO.  IV.  OF  HON.   ROBERT  J.  WALKER. 


LoKDos,  10  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
January  Ist,  18M. 

In  my  third  and  last  letter  on  Ameri- 
can Finances  and  Resources,  the  effect 
oi  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave 
labor  in  the  United  States  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  discussed.  In  that 
letter  it  was  shown  by  the  official 
American  Census  of  1860,  that  the 
product  that  year,  per  capita,  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  $235 ;  per  capita,  Maryland 
$96 ;  and  of  South  Carolina  |56.    Mas- 


sachusetts had  no  slaves;  Maryland, 
87,189 ;  and  South  Carolina,  402,406. 
Thus  we  see  the  annual  value  of  the 
products  of  labor  decreased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  slaves.  In  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  position  at$sumed  in 
that  let^r,  that  the  progress  of  wealth, 
of  population,  and  education  in  the 
United  States,  was  most  injuriously 
affected  by  slavery,  I  now  present  other 
official  facts  from  our  Census  of  1860. 
My  first  comparison  will  be  that  of  t2ie 
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Free  State  of  Kew  Y<»rk  -with  fltaye- 
holding  Virginift. 

By  the  Census,  the  population  of 
Yirginia  in  1790  was  748,806,  and  in 
1860, 1,596,818,  making  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease 118.88  per  cent.  In  1790  New 
Toik  numbered  840,120,  and  in  1860, 
8,880,786,  the  ratio  of  increase  being 
1,040.99.  (Table  1,  Prelim.  Census 
Rep.,  p.  183.)  Thus,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  New  York  exceeded  that  of 
Tbginia  more  than  nine  to  one. 

In  1790,  the  population  ofVlrginia  was 
largely  more  than  double  that  of  New 
York.  In  1860,  the  population  of  New 
York  was  very  largely  more  than  double 
that  of  Virginia.  In  1790,  Viiiginia,  in 
population,  ranked  first  of  all  the  States, 
and  New  York  the  fifth.  In  1860,  they 
had  reversed  their  positions,  and  New 
York  was  the  first,  and  Virginia  the 
fifth.  (Rep.  p.  120.)  At  the  same  rate 
of  progress,  firom  1860  to  1900,  as  from 
1790  to  1860,  '\^ghiia,  retaining  sla- 
yery,  would  have  sunk  torn  the  first  to 
the  twenty-first  State,  and  would  still 
continue,  at  each  succeeding  decade, 
descending  the  inclined  plane  toward 
the  lowest  position  of  iJl  the  States. 
Such  has  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  effect  of  slavery,  in  dragging 
down  that  once  great  State  from  the 
first  toward  the  last  in  rank  in  the 
Union.  But  if,  as  in  the  absence  of 
slavery  must  have  been  the  case^  Vir- 
ginia had  increased  from  1790  to  1860 
in  the  same  ratio  as  New  York,  her 
population  in  1860  would  have  been 
7,789,141,  and  she  must  always  have 
remained  the  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
States. 

Abka.— The  natural  advantages  of 
Virginia  far  exceed  those  of  New  York. 
The  area  of  Virginia  is  61,862  square 
miles,  and  that  of  New  York  47,000. 
The  population  of  Virginia  per  square 
mile  in  1790  was  12.19,  and  in  1860, 
26.02.  That  of  New  York,  in  1790, 
was  7.88,  and  in  1860,  84.86.  Now,  if 
New  York,  with  her  present  numbers 
per  square  mile,  had  the  area  of  Vir- 
ginia, her  population,  in  1860,  would 


have  been  6,175,654,  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, reduced  to  the  aieaof  New  York, 
on  the  basis  of  her  present  numbers  per 
square  mile,  would  have  been  1,820,000. 
This  iUustrates  the  immense  effect  of 
area,  as  one  of  the  great  elements  in- 
fiuendi^  the  progress  of  population. 
But  wonderfhl  as  are  these  results,  the 
great  £ftct  is  omitted  in  this  calcula- 
tion, that  Viiginia,  in  1790,  had  largely 
more  than  double  the  population  of 
New  York.  Thus,  if  we  reverse  the 
numbers  of  New  York  and  Viiginia  in 
1790,  and  take  the  actual  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  each  for  the  succeeding  seventy 
years,  the  population  of  Virginia,  in 
1860,  would  have  been  728,875,  and 
that  of  New  Ywk,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  have  been  7,789,141,  making  the 
difference  exceed  seven  millionB,  or  veiy 
largely  more  than  ten  to  one.  Revise 
the  areas  also,  and  the  dlfferaoce  would 
exceed  eight  millions. 

Shobb  Lutb. — ^Ab  ftunidiing  cheap 
and  easy  access  for  imports  and  exp<»rtB, 
creating  marts  for  commerce  with  great 
cities,  and  affecting  the  interior  most 
beneficially,  the  shore  line,  with  ade- 
quate harbors,  constitutes  a  vast  de- 
ment in  the  progress  of  states  and  em- 
pires. Now,  by  the  last  tables  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  the  shore 
line  of  Virginia  was  1,571  miles,  and 
of  New  York  725  miles.  The  five  great 
parallel  tide-water  rivers  of  Virginia, 
the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the 
York  River,  James  River,  and  Roanoke 
(partly  in  North  Carolina),  with  their 
tributaries,  fhmish  easy  access  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  the  interior,  with 
both  shores  of  the  noble  Chesapeake 
Bay  for  many  miles,  as  well  as  its  mag- 
nificent outlet  and  the  main  ocean  for 
a  considerable  distance,  aU  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia.  ,We  have  seen  that 
the  coast  line  of  Virginia  is  largeljf 
more  than  double  that  of  New  York, 
and  the  harbors  of  Virginia  are  more 
numoroua,  deeper,  and  much  nearer  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippL  By  the  Coast  Survey  tables,  the 
mean  low  water  in  the  harbor  of  New 
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York,  by  CMney's  Channel,  k  80  feet, 
and  at  high-water  spring  tides  is  24.8 ; 
north  channel,  84,  mean  low  water,  and 
89.1  spring  tides,  high  water;  south 
channel,  88,  and  87.1 ;  main  ship  chan- 
nel, after  passing  S.  W.  q>it  buoy,  on 
N.  E.  course,  one  mile  np  the  bay,  for 
New  York,  88.IH37.06.  By  the  same 
tables,  from  capes  at  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  Hampton,  at  mean  low 
water,  80  feet ;  spring  tides,  high  w»* 
ter,  88.8.  Anchorage  in  Hampton 
Roads,  59-41.8.  From  Hampt<Hi  Roads 
to  Sewell's  Pomt,  85-87.8.  South  of 
Sewell^s  Point  (one  mile  and  a  half), 
81-88.8;  up  to  Norfolk,  88-^.8.  Fnmi 
Hampton  Roads  to  James  RiTer,  enter- 
ing to  the  northward  of  Newport  News, 
middle  ground,  88-84.8.  From  Hamp- 
tcm  Roads  to  James  Riyer,  entering  to 
the  southward  of  Newport  News,  mid- 
dle ground,  87-89.a  From  abreast 
the  tail  of  York  Spit,  up  to  Yorktown, 
88-^.8.  Elizabeth  River,  between 
Norfolk  and  navy  yard,  85.5-88.8. 

When  we  leaye  the  tide-water  rivav 
ft>r  the  interior  navigable  streams,  Vii^ 
ginia  has  a  vast  advantage.  New  York 
has  no  such  rivers  above  tide,  but  Vir- 
ginia has  the  Ohio  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Kanaw- 
ha, Guyandotte,  and  Big  Sandy.  It 
is  true.  New  York  has  several  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  vast  advantage  of 
connection  with  them  through  her 
great  canal.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
slavery,  the  canal  projected  by  Wash- 
ington (preceding  that  of  New  York) 
would  have  connected,  through  Vir- 
ginia, the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the 
Ohio  River.  The  James  River,  flowing 
into  the  Chesapeake,  cuts  tiie  Blue 
Mountains,  and  the  Kanawha,  a  conflu- 
ent of  the  Ohio,  cuts  the  Alleghany  ; 
thus  opening  an  easy  and  practicable 
route  for  a  great  canal  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  waters.  The  valley  of 
the  lakes,  with  which  New  York  is 
connected  by  her  canal,  has  an  area  of 
885,515  square  miles.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  which  the  Chesa- 
peake would  long  since,  in  the  absence 


of  slaverf ,  have  been  oonnected  by  ihm 
Virginia  canal,  has  an  area  of  1,886,000 
square  miks.  The  shore  line  of  tiia 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  9boj9 
tide  water,  is  85,644  milea  (Piige  85, 
Compend.  Census  of  1850.)  Our  ahom 
line  of  the  lakes  is  B,680  miles,  indodr 
ing  bays,  sounds,  and  islands ;  and  that 
of  the  British,  8,689.  (lb.  85.)  The 
connection  of  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio 
and  lfisslsslpi»  would  be  the  same  for 
both  States,  the  one  being  trooi  the 
lakes  to  these  rivers,  and  the  other 
ftom  the  rivers  to  the  lakes.  The  locsr 
tion  of  Virginia  is  more  central  than 
that  of  New  York^  and  "Virginia  moi 
further  west  by  several  hundred  milesi 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
connection  of  New  York  with  the  West 
by  her  canal,  and  Virginia  with  no  aach 
union,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
great  change  if  Virginia  had  been  con- 
nected by  her  progressing  work  with 
the  Ohio  and  lOssissippi,  and  thenoe, 
by  the  present  canals,  with  the  lakes. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  tiiat,  as  regards 
easy  access  to  the  West,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Virginia  surpass  New  York, 
and  with  greater  facilities  for  artificial 
worics.  How  many  decades  would  be 
required,  after  emancipation,  to  bring 
tile  superior  natural  advanges  of  Vir- 
ginia into  practical  operation,  is  not 
the  question ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
dty  of  New  York  will  ever  cease  to  be 
the  centre  of  our  own  trade,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  although  Virginia,  in  adhering  to 
slavery,  has  lost  her  supremacy  in  the 
Union,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  a 
Free  State,  she  would  commence  a  new 
career  of  wonderful  prosperity,  that 
capital  and  population  from  the  North 
and  from  Europe  would  flow  then 
with  a  mighty  current,  her  lands  be 
doubled  in  value,  and  her  town  and 
dty  property  far  more  than  quadru- 
pled. 

Mikes. — Virginia  has  vast  mines  of 
coal,  the  great  dement  of  modem  prog^ 
ress.  New  York  has  none.  It  is  coal 
that  has  made  Great  Britain  a  mighty 
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mBfai%  gifiBg  her  po'^er,  by  Umd  and 
na,  equal  to  the  manual  force  of  aU 
mankind.  It  is  stated  by  the  Oommia^ 
doner  of  the  General  Land  Offic^  in 
his  report  before  referred  to,  of  Noyem.- 
ber,  1860,  ^  that  an  acre  of  coal,  three 
tet  thick,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
1,940  acres  of  forest  trees ;  and  each 
aero  of  a  coal  seam  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  yielding  one  yard  of  pure 
coal,  is  equiyalent  to  5,000  tons,  and 
possesses,  therefore,  a  reserve  of  m^ 
chanical  strength  in  its  fuel,  equal  to 
the  li^  labor  of  more  than  1,600  men.' 
^  TbAs  statement  of  the  Oommissioner 
18  made  on  the  highest  authoriiy,  and 
proves  the  vast  natural  advantages  of 
Virginia  over  New  York.  Virginia, 
also,  has  ihr  more  abundant  mines  of 
iron,  more  widely  diffused  over  the 
State,  reaching  fiK>m  tide  water  to  the 
Ohio.  Bhe  has  also  these  iron  mines 
in  juxtaposition  with  coal  and  all  the 
fluxes.  Virginia,  also,  has  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  copptf  .  New 
York  has  no  gold  or  copper  mines,  and 
produced  in  1860  but  $800  worth  of 
lead.  (Table  14.) 

Htdraulio  Powbb. — Omitting  Nia- 
gara, which  thus  far  scorns  the  control 
of  man,  the  hydraulic  power  of  Vir- 
ginia very  fiur  exceeds  that  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  Poto- 
mac and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  near- 
ly every  stream  that  flows  into  the  Ches- 
apeake or  Ohio.  The  superior  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  of  Virginia  makes 
this  power  available  there  for  a  much 
gieater  portion  of  the  year.  The  great 
£bMs  of  the  Potomac,  where  Washing- 
ton constructed  the  laigest  locks  of  the 
continent,  has  a  water  power  unsur- 
passed, and  is  but  twelve  miles  from 
tide  water,  at  Washington.  This  point 
is  a  most  healthy  and  beautiful  loca- 
tion, surrounded  by  lands  whose  nat- 
ural fertility  was  very  great,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  slavery,  must  have  been  a 
vast  manufacturing  city.  This  water 
power  could  move  more  spindles  than 
are   now  worked  on  all   this    conti- 
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—The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Virgmia  fkr  exceeded  that  of  N«w 
York,  with  a  more  genial  sun,  and 
mueh  more  favcHuble  seasons  for  agri- 
cultural  products,  as  well  as  for  stock. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Virginia 
susceptible  of  profitable  culture,  is  near- 
ly double  that  of  New  York,  but  much 
of  it  has  been  impoverished  l^  slave 
labor,  scratching  and  exhausting  the 
sou,  without  manure  or  rotation  of 
crops.  The  Census  diiows  that  Virginia 
has  all  the  products  of  New  York,  and 
cotton  in  addition.  Virginia  produced, 
in  1860,  ld,727  bales  of  cotton  (Table 
86),  worth,  at  present  prices,  nearly 
$8,000,000.  6he  also  aoQoins  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  pro- 
ducing, in  1860,  873,064  bales,  worth, 
at  present  prices,  nearly  $90,000,000. 
Viiginia  is  also  much  nearer  than  New 
York  to  all  the  other  cotton  States. 
With  these  vast  advantages,  with  her 
larger  area,  more  fertile  soil,  cheapo 
subsistence,  her  coal  and  iron  and  gnat 
hydraulic  power,  with  so  mudi  cotton 
raised  by  herself  and  in  adjacent  States^ 
Virgida  should  have  manufactured 
much  mora  cotton  than  New  York. 
But,  by  the  Census  (Table  23),  the  val- 
ue of  the  cotton  manufiusture  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1850  was  $1,446,109,  and  in 
1860,  $1,068,611— a  decrease  of  one 
third.  In  New  York,  the  value  of  the 
cott(Mi  manufacture  in  1850  was  $5,019,- 
888,  and  in  1860,  $7,471,961,  an  increase 
of  over  48  per  cent  So,  if  we  look  at 
the  tables  of  mines,  manufactures,  and 
the  fisheries,  with  the  vastly  superior 
advantages  of  Virginia,  the  whole  prod- 
uct in  1860  was  of  the  value  of  $51,800,- 
000,  and  of  agriculture  $68,700,000; 
while  in  New  York  these  values  were 
respectively  $879,638,560  and  $336,- 
876,440.  (Tables  of  Census,  88  and  86.) 
Climate  asd  Mobtalitt. — ^By  Table 
6,  page  33,  of  the  Census,  there  were 
for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860, 
46,881  deaths  in  New  York,  being  1  in 
every  83  of  the  population,  and  1.33 
per  cent.    The  number  of  deaths  in 
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Tlrginia,  in  the  same  year,  was  2d,47d, 
being  1  in  erery  70  of  the  population, 
or  1.48  per  cent.  There  was,  then,  a 
slight  difference  in  favor  of  New  York. 
But  Virginia  is  divided  into  four  geo- 
graphical sections ;  the  tide-water,  the 
Piedmont  (running  from  the  tide-water 
region  to  the  Blue  Mountains),  the  val- 
ley between  these  mountains  and  the 
AUeghanies,  and  the  trans-Alleghany 
to  the  Ohio.  These  three  last  sections, 
containing  three  fourths  of  the  area  and 
white  population  of  the  State,  surpass 
New  York  in  salubrity,  with  the  most 
bracing  and  delightful  climate.  The 
climate  of  Virginia  is  fox  more  favorable 
for  stock  and  agricultural  products 
than  New  York,  with  longer  and  bet- 
ter seasons,  and  is  more  salubrious  than 
the  climate  of  Europe.  (Comp.  1850.) 
Pboorbss  of  Wealth. — ^We  have 
seen  how  great  was  the  advance  in 
population  of  New  York  over  Virgrinia, 
from  1790  to  1860,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  more  than  9  to  1.  Now  let  us  com- 
pare the  relative  progress  of  wealth. 
It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  that  it  accumulates  wealth 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  enriches  the 
nation,  although  it  may  depress  its 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  its 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  power,  and 
tarnish  its  reputation  throughout  the 
world.  As  population  and  its  labor 
create  wealth,  it  must  be  retarded  by  a 
system  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  this 
case,  diminishes  the  relative  advance 
of  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  9 
to  1.  But  the  Census  proves  that  sla^ 
veiy  greatly  retards  the  increase  of 
wealth.  By  Tables  88  and  86  of  the 
Census  of  1860,  it  appears,  omitting 
commerce,  that  the  products  of  indus- 
try, as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that 
year  in  New  York  $606,000,000,  or 
%Vi^.per  capita  ;  and  in  Virginia  $120,- 
000,000,  or  $75  per  capita.  This  shows 
a  total  value  of  product  in  New  York 
more  than  five  times  greater  than  in 
Virginia,  and  per  capita  more  than  2  to 
1.    If  we  include  the  earnings  of  com- 


merce, and  aU  buflinesB  notgiven  in  ike 
Census,  I  think  it  will  be  shown  here- 
after, that  the  vahie  of  the  products 
and  earnings  of  New  York,  in  1860,  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Virginia  at  least  7  to 
1.  As  to  the  rate  of  in^ease,  the  value 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  manu&o- 
tures,  mines,  and  fisheries,  of  Virginia, 
in  1850,  was  $84,180,428  (Table  9),  and 
in  New  York  $858,786,608,  showing  an 
increase  in  Virginia  from  1850  to  1860 
of  $35,519,572,  being  41  per  cent.,  and 
in  New  York  $249,268,897,  being  70 
per  cent,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  29 
per  cent.  Now  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Virginia  fh)m  1850  to  1860  was 
12.29  per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  25.29 
per  cent,  the  difference  being  only  18 
per  cent.  (Table  1,  p.  181.)  Thus,  it 
appears,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  New 
York,  exclusive  of  the  gains  of  com- 
merce, as  compared  with  Virginia,  was 
more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  population.  By  the  Cen- 
sus Table  of  1860,  No.  85,  p,  195,  *  The 
true  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property,  according  to  the  eighth  Cen- 
sus was.  New  York,  $1,848,888,517,  and 
of  Virgima,  $798,249,681.'  Now  we 
have  seen  the  value  of  the  products  of 
New  York  in  1860  by  the  Census  was 
$606,000,000,  and  in  Virginia  $120,000,- 
000.  Thus,  as  a  question  of  the  annual 
yield  of  capital,  that  of  New  York  was 
84  per  cent,  and  Virginia  15  per  cent ; 
the  annual  product  of  capital  being 
more  than  double  in  New  York  whi^  it 
was  in  Virginia.  The  problem  thai  is 
solved  in  Virginia,  as  it  was  in  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina,  and  all  the 
South  compared  with  all  the  North, 
that  slavery  retards  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  accumulation  of  capital,  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Our  war  taxes  may 
be  very  great,  but  the  tax  of  slavery  is 
fkr  greater,  and  the  relief  fix>m  it,  in  a 
few  years,  will  add  much  more  to  the 
national  wealth  than  the  whole  deduc- 
tion made  by  the  war  debt.  Our  total 
wealth,  by  the  Census  of  1860,  being, 
by  Table  85,  $16,159,616,068,  <me  per 
cent  taken  annuaUy  to  pay  the  intenst 
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Aod  gndiudly  eztingaiBh  the  war  debt, 
would  be  $161,596,160 ;  whereas,  judg- 
ing by  Virginia  and  New  York,  the 
diminished  increase  of  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  capital,  as  the  result  of  slayery, 
is  2.10  percent.,  or  |458,469,250  per 
annum,  equal  in  a  decade,  without  com- 
pounding the  annual  results,  to  |4,584,- 
692,500. 

That  our  population  would  have 
leached  in  1860  nearly  40,000,000,  and 
our  wealth  hare  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, if  slavery  had  been  extinguished 
in  1790,  is  one  of  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Census ;  while  in  science,  in  ed- 
ucation, and  national  power,  the  ad- 
vance would  have  been  still  more  rap- 
id, and  the  moral  force  of  our  example 
and  success  would  have  controlled  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  the  institutions 
of  the  world. 

By  Table  86,  page  196,  of  the  Census 
of  1860,  the  ca4h  value  of  the  farms  of 
Virginia  was  $871,096,211,  being  $11. 
91  per  acre,  and  of  New  York  $808,848,- 
598,  being  $88.26  per  acre.  Now,  by 
the  Table,  the  number  of  acres  embraced 
in  these  farms  of  New  York  was  20,- 
992,950,  and  in  Virginia  81,014,950, 
the  difference  of  value  per  acre  being 
$35.86,  or  much  more  than  8  to  1  in 
fevor  of  New  York,  Now,  if  we  mul- 
tiply this  number  of  acres  of  farm  lands 
of  Virginia  by  the  New  York  value,  it 
would  make  the  total  value  of  the  farm 
lands  of  Virgmia,  $1,186,942,136,  and 
the  (jtddUiondl  value  caused  by  emanci- 
pation $815,845,925.  Bat,  stupendous 
as  is  this  result  in  r^^ard  to  lands,  it  is 
far  below  the  reality.  We  have  seen 
that  the  fiurm  lands  of  Virginia,  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  constituted 
81,014,950  acres.  By  the  Census  and 
the  Land  Office  Tables,  the  area  of  Vir- 
ginia is  89,265,280  acres.  Deduct  the 
farm  lands,  and  there  remain  unoccu- 
pied 8,250,880  acres.  Now,  Virginia's 
population  to  the  square  mile  being 
26.02,  and  that  of  New  York  84.86, 
with  an  equal  density  in  Virginia,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  these  Virginia  lands, 
as  in  New  York,  must  have  been  occu- 
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pied  as  farms.  This  would  have  bean 
equivalent,  at  two  thirds,  to  5,500,000  | 
acres,  which,  at  their  present  average 
value  of  $2  per  acre,  Tv^uld  be  worth 
$11,000,000 ;  but,  at  the  value  per  aero 
of  the  New  York  lands,  these  5,500,000 
acres  would  be  worth  $206,480,000. 
Deduct  from  this  their  present  value, 
$11,000,000,  and  the  remainder,  $195,- 
480,000,  is  the  sum  by  which  the  unoo- 
cupied  lands  of  Virginia,  converted  into 
farms,  would  have  been  increased  in 
value  by  emancipation.  Add  this  to 
the  enhanced  value  of  their  present 
farms,  $815,845,925,  and  the  result 
would  be  $1,011,275,925,  as  the  gain  of 
Virginia  in  the  value  of  lands  by  eman- 
cipation. To  these  we  should  add, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  enhancement 
of  the  town  and  city  property  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  In  order  to  realize 
the  truth,  we  must  behold  Virginia  aa 
she  would  have  been,  with  New  York 
railroads  and  canals,  farms,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  towns,  and  dtiea. 
Then  we  must  consider  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  Virginia,  her  far 
greater  area,  her  richer  soil,  her  more 
genial  sun,  her  greater  variety  of  prodr 
ucts,  her  mines  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  her  petroleum,  her  supe- 
rior hydraulic  power,  her  much  larger 
coast  line,  with  more  numerous  and 
deeper  harbors — and  reflect  what  Vir- 
ginia would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  slavery.  Her  early  statesmen,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe^ 
Mason,  Tucker,  and  Marshall,  all  real- 
ized this  great  truth,  and  all  desired 
to  promote  emancipation  in  Virginia. 
But  their  advice  was  disregarded  by 
her  present  leaders — the  new,  false,  and 
fatal  dogmas  of  Calhoun  were  substi- 
tuted ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Virginia, 
from  the  first  rank  Qongo  intenallo)  of 
all  the  States,  has  fallen  to  the  fifth, 
and,  with  slavery  continued,  will  de- 
scend still  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

By  Census  Table  86,  p.  197,  the  val- 
ue, in  1860,  of  the  (Aim  lands  of  all  the 
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81aye  States,  was  $2,570,466,985,  and 
^  the  number  of  acres  245,721,062,  worth 
$10.46  per  acre.  In  the  Free  States, 
the  Talue  of  the  farm  lands  was  $4,067,- 
047,286,  and  the  number  of  acres  161,- 
462,008,  worth  $25.19  per  acre.  Now 
if,  as  certainly  in  the  absence  of  slavery 
would  have  been  the  case,  the  farm 
lands  of  the  South  had  been  worth  as 
much  per  acre  as  those  of  the  Korth, 
their  total  value  would  have  been 
$6,189,718,551,  and,  deducting  the 
present  price,  the  additional  cash  value 
would  have  been  $8,619,246,616. 

But  if,  to  this,  we  add  the  inereated 
value  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
South,  by  multiplying  them  by  the  dif- 
ference between  their  value  per  acre 
and  that  of  the  unocci^ned  lands  of  the 
Korth,  the  result  is  $2,240,000,000, 
which,  added  to  that  of  the  farm  lands, 
V  makes  $5,859,246,616,  as  the  augment- 
ed value  of  the  lands  of  the  South 
caused  by  emancipation. 

By  Census  Tables  of  1860, 88  and  86, 
the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  mines,  and  fish- 
eries in  the  Free  States  was  $4,150,- 
000,000,  and  of  the  Slave  SUtes  $1,140,- 
000,000,  making  the  products  of  the 
Free  States  in  1860  nearly  4  to  1  of  the 
Blav^  States,  and  $217  per  capita  lor  the 
Free  States,  and  for  the  Slave  States 
$98  per  capita.  This  is  exclusive  of 
commerce,  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  North, 
that  of  New  York  alone  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  Slave  States. 
Now,  multiplying  the  population  of  the 
Slave  States  by  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts per  capita  of  the  Free  States,  and 
the  result  is  $2,658,681,082,  making, 
by  emancipation,  the  increased  annual 
product  of  the  Slave  States  $1,51 1,081,- 
082,  and  in  ten  years,  exclusive  of  the 
yearly  accumulations,  $15,110,810,820. 

By  the  Table  85,  Census  of  1860,  the 
total  value  of  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Free  States,  was  $10,- 
852,081,681,  and  of  the  Slave  States, 
$5,225,807,084.  Now,  the  product,  in 
1860,  of  the  Free  States,  being  $4,150,- 


000,000,  the  annual  yield  on  the  capi- 
tal was  89  per  cent. ;  and,  the  product 
of  the  Slave  States  being  $1,140,000,000, 
the  yield  on  the  capital  was  22  per  cent. 
This  waa  the  gross  product  in  both 
cases.  I  have  worked  out  these  amas- 
ing  results  from  the  Census  Tables,  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  same  law, 
by  which  slavery  retarded  the  progress 
of  wealth  in  Virginia,  as  compared  with 
New  York,  and  of  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina,  as  compared  with  Massachu- 
setts, rules  the  relative  advance  in 
wealth  of  all  the  Slave  States,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  the  Free  States. 
I  have  stated  that  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce, omitted  in  these  tables,  would 
vastly  increase  the  difference  in  £avor 
of  the  Free  States  as  compared  with 
the  Slave  States,  and  of  New  York  as 
contrasted  with  Virginia.  I  shall  now 
.^^sume  the  latter  inquiry,  so  as  to  comr 
plete  the  comparison  between  New 
York  and  Virginia.  By  commerce  is 
embraced,  in  this  examination,  all  earn- 
ings not  included  under  the  heads  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mines,  or 
fisheries. 

Railroads. — The  number  of  miles 
of  railroads  in  operation  in  New 
York,  in  1860,  including  city  roads, 
was  2,842  miles,*  costing  $188,805,- 
055 ;  and  in  Virginia,  1,771  miles,  cost- 
ing $64,958,807.  (C^isus  Table  of 
1860,  No.  88,  pp.  230  and  288.)  Now, 
by  the  same  Census  Report,  p.  105,  the 
value  of  the  freights  of  the  New  York 
roads  for  1860  was  as  follows :  Product 
of  the  forest— tons  carried,  878,424; 
value  per  ton,  $20 ;  total  value,  $7,468,- 
480.  Of  animals— 895,519  tons;  value 
per  ton,  $200 ;  total  value,  $179,108,800. 
Vegetable  food— 1,108,646  tons ;  value 
per  ton,  $50. ;  total  value,  $55,182,000. 
Other  agricultural  products — 148,219 
tons ;  value  per  ton,  $15 ;  total  value, 
$2,148,055.  Manufactures  —  611,016 
tons ;  value  per  ton,  $500 ;  total  value, 
$891,905,500.  Other  articlesr~980,244 
tons;  value  $10  per  ton;  total  value, 
$9,302,440.  Grand  total,  4,741,778 
•  NowoT«rS,OOOmUas. 
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tons  cairied ;  yahie  per  ton,  $168.  To- 
tal TthieB,  $778,089,275.  Dedoctiiig 
one  quarter  for  duplication,  makee 
8,556,880  tons  carried  on  the  New  York 
roads  in  1860 ;  and  the  yalne,  $579,681,- 
790.  The  Tallies  of  the  feights  on  the 
Yirginia  roads,  as  estimated,  is  $60,000,- 
000,  giving  an  excess  to  those  of  New 
York  of  $519,681,790,  on  the  yalue  of 
railroad  freights  in  1860.  The  pas- 
senger account,  not  given,  would  largely 
facrease  the  disparity  in  £ivor  of  New 
York. 

OANALa.— The  number  of  miles  of 
canals  in  New  York  is  1,088,  and  their 
cost  $67,567,972.  In  Virgmia,  the 
nomber  of  miles  is  178,  and  the  cost 
$7,817,000.  (Census  Table  89,  p.  288.) 
The  estimated  value  of  the  freight  on 
the  New  York  canals  is  19  times  that 
of  the  freight  on  the  Virginia  canala 
(Census.) 

ToRHAQB.— The  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  New  York  in  1860  was  81,986 
(ons,  and  in  Yiiginia  4,872.  (Census, 
p.  107.) 

Bahxs. — ^The  number  of  banks  in 
Hew  Yoric  in  1860  was  808 ;  capital 
$111,441,820,  loans  $200,851,882,  specie 
$20,921,545,  circulation  $29,959,506, 
deposits  $101,070,273 :  and  in  Virginia 
the  number  was  65 ;  capital  $16,005,- 
156,  loans  $24,975,792,  specie  $2,943,- 
652;  circulation  $9,812,197,  deposits 
$7,729,652.  (Table  84,  p.  198,  Census.) 

Ihsubakcb  Companibs.— The  risks 
taken  in  New  York  were  $916,474,956, 
or  neariy  one  third  of  those  in  the 
whole  Union.  Virginia,  estimated  at 
$100,000,000;  difference  in  favor  of 
New  York  $816,474,956.  (Census,  p.  79.) 

ExpoBTs  AND  Impobts,  btc. — Our 
exports  abroad  from  New  York  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  80Ui  June,  1860,  were 
$145,555,449,  and  the  foreign  imports 
$248,489,877 ;  total  of  both,  $894,045,- 
826.  The  clearances  same  year  from 
New  York  were  4,574,285  tons,  and  the 
entries  4,886,448  tons;  total  of  both, 
9,410,788  tons.  In  Virginia,  the  ex- 
ports the  same  year  were  $5,858,024, 
and  the  imports  $1,826,249 ;  total  <^ 


both,  $7,184,273;  deazances,  80,881 
tons,  entries^  97,762  t<ms ;  total  of  both, 
178,148  tons.  (Table  14,  Register  of 
United  States  Treasury.)  Revenue  col- 
lected from  customs  same  year  in  New 
York,  $87,788,969,  and  in  Virginia 
$189,816,  or  200  to  1  in  favor  of  New 
York.  (Tables  U.  S.  Com.  of  Customs.) 
No  returns  are  given  for  the  coastwise 
and  internal  trade  of  either  State,  but 
the  tables  of  the  railway  and  canal 
transportation  of  States  show  nearly  the 
same  proportion  in  favor  of  New  York 
as  in  the  foreign  trade.  Thus  the  i^ 
mesUc  exports  from  New  York  for  the 
above  year  abroad  were  $126,060,967| 
and  from  Virginia  $6,883,870.  (Sama 
Table,  14.)  And  yet  Virginia,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  much  greater  natural 
advantages  than  New  York  for  com- 
merce, as  well  as  lor  mines,  manufao* 
turee,  and  agriculture.  But  slaveiy 
haa  almost  expelled  commerce  from 
Virginia,  and  nearly  paralyxed  all  other 
pursuits. 

These  Tables,  taken  from  the  Census 
and  the  Treasury  records,  prove  inoon- 
testably,  that  sUiveiy  retards  the  prog- 
ress of  wealth  and  population  through* 
out  the  South,  but  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia. Nor  can  the  Tariff  account  for 
the  results;  for  Virginia,  as  we  hava 
seen,  posseases  far  greater  advantages 
than  New  York  for  manufiM^tures.  Be* 
sides,  the  commerce  of  New  York  fiur 
surpasses  that  of  Viiginia,  and  this  is 
the  branch  of  industry  supposed  to  be 
affected  most  injuriously  by  high  tari£b| 
and  New  York  has  generally  voted 
against  them  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  Virginia.  But  there  is  a  still  mope 
conclusive  proofl  The  year  1824  was 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  high 
tariff  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  as 
proved  by  tiie  Census,  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  New  York  over  Viiginia 
was  greater  than  from  1820  to  1860. 
Thus,  by  Table  1  of  the  Census,  p.  124» 
the  increase  of  population  in  Viiginia 
was  as  follows : 

From  1790  to  1800  17.68  per  cent 
"     1800  "   1810  10.78        « 
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From  1810  to  1820     9.81  per  cent 
"      1820  "   1880  13.71        " 
«      1880  "   1840     2.84        •* 
"      1840  "   1850  14.60        " 
«      1850  «   1860  12.29        ** 

TTie  increase  of  population  in  New 
York  was : 

From  1790  to  1800  72.51  per  cent 

"      1800  "   1810  63.45  " 

«      1810  "   1820  43.14  " 

"      1820  "    1830  39.76  " 

"      1830  "    1840  26.60  " 

"      1840  "   1850  27.52  " 

**      1850  »   1860  26.29  " 

In  1790  the  population  of  Vii^ginia 
was  748,318,  in  1820, 1,065,129,  and  in 
1860,  1,596,318.  In  1790  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  was  340,120,  in  1820, 
1,872,111,  and  in  1860, 3,880,785.  Thus, 
flx)m  1790  to  1820,  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  protective  policy,  the  rela- 
tire  increase  of  the  population  of  New 
York,  as  compared  with  Virginia,  was 
yery  far  greater  than  from  1820  to  1860. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Tariff 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  depress- 
ing the  progress  of  Virginia  as  com- 
pared with  New  York. 

We  have  heretofore  proved  by  the 
Census  the  same  position  as  r^ards  the 
relative  progress  of  Maryland  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies as  between  all  the  Free,  as  com- 
pared with  all  the  Slave  States.  In 
New  York,  we  have  seen  that  from 
1790  to  1820,  in  the  absence  of  high 
tariffe,  and  even  before  the  completion 
of  her  great  canal,  her  advance  in  popu- 
lation was  much  more  rapid  than  fh>m 
1820  to  1860.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Tariff  had  any  influ- 
ence, it  was  far  more  unfavorable  to 
New  York  than  to  Virginia,  New  York 
being  a  much  greater  agricultural  as 
well  as  commercial  State. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
tarded by  slavery,  let  us  now  consider 
its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development. 

Nbwspapees   jcrd  Periodicals. — 


The  number  of  newspapers  and  perl* 
odicals  in  New  York  in  1860  was  54A, 
of  which  866  were  political,  56  reli- 
gious, 68  literary,  58  miscellaneous ;  and 
the  number  of  copies  circulated  in  1880 
was  820,980,884.  (Census  Tables,  Nob. 
15,  87.)  The  number  in  Virginia  was 
180;  of  which  117  were  political,  18 
religious,  8  literary,  6  nuscellanooufl ; 
and  the  number  of  copies  circulated  in 
1860  was  26,772,568.  Thus,  the  annual 
circulation  of  the  press  in  New  York 
was  twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Virginia.  -As  to  periodicals:  New 
York  had  69  monthlies,  of  which  % 
were  political,  25  religious,  24  literaiy, 
and  18  miscellaneous;  10  quarterlies, 
of  which  5  were  religious,  and  5  liter- 
ary ;  6  annuals,  of  which  2  were  politi- 
cal, 2  religious,  and  2  miscelhmeotia. 
Virginia  had  5  montMies,  of  which  1 
was  political,  2  religious,  1  literary,  and 
1  miscellaneous ;  and  no  quarterlies  or 
annuals.  The  annual  diculation  of  the 
New  York  monthlies  was  2,045,000; 
that  of  Virginia  was  43,900 ;  or  more 
than  48  to  1  in  fkvor  of  New  Yoric 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  and 
printed.  The  number  of  public  schools 
in  New  York  in  1850  was  11,580,  teach- 
ers 13,965,  pupils  675,221;  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  pupils  52,001 ;  attend- 
ing school  during  the  year,  as  returned 
by  £unilies,  693,329 ;  native  adults  of 
the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
23,341.  Public  libraries,  11,013;  vol- 
umes, 1,760,820.  Value  of  churches 
$21,539,561.  (Comp.  Census,  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Vir- 
gmia  in  1850  was  2,937,  teachers  3,005, 
pupils  67,438 ;  colleges,  academies,  etc., 
pupils  10,826 ;  attending  school  during 
the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  109,- 
775 ;  native  white  adults  of  the  State 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  75,868.  Pub- 
lic libraries,  54 ;  volumes,  88,462.  Val- 
ue of  churches,  $2,902,220.  (Compend. 
of  Census  of  1850.)  By  Table  155,  same 
oompend.,  the  percentage  of  native  firee 
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f^fpokAkm  in  Yirginift  oy«r  80  years  of 
age  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  19.90, 
and  in  New  York  1.87,  in  North  Caro* 
lina  80.84,  in  Maryland  11.10,  in  Maosa- 
ohnsetts  0.82,  or  leas  than  one  third  of 
one  per  cent  In  New  England,  the 
percentage  of  native  whites  who  cannot 
read  or  write  is  0.42,  or  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  South- 
em  States  20.80,  or  60  to  1  in  favor  of 
New  England.  (Ck)mpend.,  Table  571.) 
But,  if  we  take  the  whole  adult  popula- 
tion of  Virginia,  including  whites,  free 
blacks,  and  slaves,  42.05  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  half,  cannot  read  or  write ; 
and  in  North  Carolina,  more  than  one 
half  cannot  read  or  write.  We  have 
•een,  by  the  above  official  tables  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  that  New  York,  com- 
pared with  Virginia,  had  nearly  ten 
times  as  many  pupils  at  schools,  col- 
leges, and  academies,  twenty  times  as 
many  books  in  libraries,  and  largely 
more  than  seven  times  the  value  of 
ehnrches;  while  the  ratio  of  native 
white  adults  who  cannot  read  or  write 
was  more  than  10  to  1  in  Virginia,  com- 
pared with  Now  York.  We  have  seen, 
also,  that  in  North  Carolina  nearly  one 
third  of  the  native  white  adults,  and  in 
Virginia  nearly  one  fifth,  cannot  read 
<Nr  write,  and  in  New  England  1  in 
every  400,  in  New  York  1  in  every  181, 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  1  in  every 
42  of  the  native  white  adults.  (Comp. 
p.  163.) 

My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of 
two  great  new  Western  States— lUi- 
nois,  a  Free  State,  and  Missouri,  slave- 
holding. 

The  comparison  is  just,  for  while 
Missouri  has  increased  since  1810  in 
wealth  and  population,  much  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  the  Slave  States, 
there  are  several  Free  States  whose  rela- 
tive advance  has  exceeded  that  of  Illi- 
nois. The  rapid  growth  of  Missouri  is 
owing  to  her  immense  area,  her  fertile 
soil,  her  mighty  rivers  (the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri),  her  central  and  com- 
manding position,  and  to  the  fact  that 
■he  haa  so  small  a  number  of  slaves  to 


the  square  mile,  as  well  as  to  the  fiee 
population. 

The  population  of  Illinois,  in  1810, 
was  12,282,  and  in  1860,  1,711,951; 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  1810  to 
1860  being  18,838.70.  (Table  1,  Cens. 
1860.)  The  population  of  Missouri  in 
1810,  was  20,845,  and  in  1860, 1,182,- 
012 ;  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1810  to 
1860  being  5,570.48.  (lb.)  The  rank 
of  Missouri  in  1810  was  22,  and  of  Illi- 
nois 28.  The  rank  of  Missouri  in  1860 
was  8,  and  of  Illinois,  4. 

Auba. — The  area  of  Missouri  is  67,- 
380  square  miles,  being  the  4th  in  rank, 
as  to  area,  of  all  the  States.  The  area 
of  Illinois  is  55,405  square  miles,  rank- 
ing the  10th.  Missouri,  then,  has  11,875 
more  square  miles  than  Illinois.  This 
excess  is  greater  by  749  square  miles 
than  the  aggregate  area  of  Massachu- 
setts, Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island,  con- 
taining in  1860  a  population  of  1,517,- 
902.  The  population  of  Missouri  per 
square  mile  in  1810  exceeded  that  of 
Illinois  .08 ;  but,  in  1860,  the  popula- 
tion of  Missouri  per  square  mile  was 
17.54,  ranking  the  22d,  and  that  of  Illi 
nois,  30.90,  ranking  the  18th.  Illinois, 
with  her  ratio  to  the  square  mile  and 
the  area  of  Missouri,  would  have  had  in 
1860  a  population  of  2,082,042 ;  and 
Idissouri,  with  her  ratio  and  the  area 
of  Illinois,  would  have  had  in  1860  a 
population  of  971,808,  making  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Illinois  of  1,110,289 
instead  of  529,939.  The  absolute  in- 
crease of  population  of  Illinois  per 
square  mile  from  1850  lo  1860  was 
15.54,  and  of  Missouri  7.43,  Illinois 
ranking  the  6th  in  this  ratio  and  Mia- 
souri  the  14th.  These  facta  prove  the 
vast  advantages  which  Missouri  pos- 
sessed in  her  larger  area  as  compared 
with  Illinois. 

But  Missouri  in  1810,  we  have  seen, 
had  nearly  double  the  population  6f  Il- 
linois. Now,  reversing  their  numbers 
in  1810,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  each 
remaining  the  same,  the  population  of 
Illinois  in  1860  would  have  been  2,905,- 
014,  and  of  Missouri,  696,988.    If  we 
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bring  tho  greater  area  of  Missouri  as  an 
element  into  this  calculation,  the  popu- 
lation of  Illinois  in  1860  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  Missouri  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half. 

MmEs.— By  Census  Tables,  9, 10, 18, 
and  14,  Missouri  produced,  in  1860,  pig 
iron  of  the  value  of  $575,000 ;  Illinois, 
none.  Bar  and  rolled  iron— Missouri, 
$585,000;  Illinois,  none.  Lead — Mis- 
souri, $856,660;  Illinois,  $72,058. 
Coal— Missouri,  $8,200 ;  Illinois,  $964,- 
187.  Copper— Missouri,  $6,000;  Dli- 
nois,  none.  As  to  mines,  then,  Mis- 
souri has  a  decided  advantage  oyer  Illi- 
nois. Indeed,  the  iron  moi^ntains  of 
Missouri  are  unsurpassed  in  the  worid. 
That  Illinois  approaches  so  near  to  Mis- 
souri in  mineral  products,  is  owing  to 
her  railroads  and  canals,  and  not  to 
equal  natural  advantages.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1860  was,  2,868  in  Illinoifl,  and  817  in 
Missouri ;  of  canals,  Illinois,  102  miles ; 
Missouri,  none.  (Tables  88,  89.)  But 
if  Missouri  had  been  a  Free  State,  ^e 
would  have  at  least  equalled  Illinois  in 
internal  improvements,  and  the  Pacific 
Hailroad  would  have  long  since  united 
San  Frandsco,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

lUinois  is  increasing  in  a  jtrogresme 
ratio  as  compared  with  Missouri. 
Thus,  from  1840  to  1850  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  Illinois  was  78.81,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  101.01  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  Missouri  from  1840 
to  1850  was  77.75,  and  from  1850  to 
1860,  78.80.  Thus,  the  ratio  is  aug- 
menting in  Illinois,  and  decreasing  in 
Missouri.  If  Illinois  and  Missouri 
should  each  increase  from  1860  to 
1870,  in  the  same  ratio  as  from  1850  to 
1860,  Illinois  would  then  number  8,441,- 
448,  and  Missouri,  2,048,426.  (Table 
1.)  In  1850,  Chicago  numbered  29,968, 
and  in  1860, 109,260.  St.  Louis,  77,860 
in  1850,  and  160,778  in  1860.  (Table 
40.)  From  1840  to  1850  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  Chicago  was  670.81,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  264.65,  and  of  St. 
Louis,  from  1840  to  1850,  872.26  per 
cent,  and  from  1850  to  1860,  106.49. 


If  both  increased  in  l^eir  reapeeUf^ 
ratios  from  1860  to  1870  as  from  1850 
to  1860,  Chicago  would  numbo*  896/480 
in  1870,  and  St.  Louis,  881,879.  It 
would  be  difScult  to  say  whidi  city  has 
the  greatest  natural  advantages,  and 
yet  when  St.  Louis  was  a  dty,  Chicago 
was  but  the  site  of  a  fort. 

Proorbss  of  WBAiiTH.— By  CensoB 
Table  86,  the  cash  value  of  the  fiums 
of  Illinois  in  1860,  was  $482,581,07% 
and  of  Missouri,  $280,682,126,  making 
a  difference  in  fevor  of  Illinois  of  $201,- 
898,946,  which  is  the  loss  which  M^ 
souri  has  sustained  by  slavery  in  the 
single  item  of  the  value  of  her  farm 
lands.  Abolish  slavery  there,  and  the 
value  of  the  farm  lands  of  Missouri 
would  soon  equal  those  of  Illinois,  and 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  BEtrmers  of 
Missouri  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  But  these  farm  lands  of  Mis- 
souri embrace  only  19,984,809  acres 
(Table  86),  leaving  unoccupied  28,188»- 
891  acres.  The  diference  betvreen  the 
value  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  is  six  doUars  per 
acre,  at  which  rate  the  increased  value 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Missouri,  in 
the  absence  of  slavery,  is  $148,880,846. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  loss  to  Mis- 
souri in  the  value  of  her  Isnds,  caused 
by  slavery,  is  $840,729,292.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  diminished  value  of  town 
and  city  property  in  Missouri,  fit>m  the 
same  cause,  the  total  loss  in  that  Stats 
in  the  value  of  real  estate,  exceeds 
$400,000,000,  which  is  neariy  twenty 
times  the  value  of  her  slaves.  By 
Table  85,  the  increase  in  the  vidue  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  Illi- 
nois from  1850  to  1860,  was  $715,595,- 
276,  being  457.98  per  cent.,  and  of  Mis- 
souri, $868,966,691,  being  265.18  per 
cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase 
from  1860  to  1870,  the  total  wealth  of 
Illinois  would  then  be  $8,998,000,000, 
and  of  Missouri,  $1,829,000,000,  mak- 
ing the  differ^ice  against  Missouri,  in 
1870,  caused  by  slavery,  $2,664,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  doubld  the  whok 
debt  of  the  nation,  and  more  than  twice 
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tile  TihM  of  all  the  eUyw  in  tbe 
Umon. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1860 
exceeded  $16,000,000,000.  If  this  were 
increased  $1,000,000,000  in  time,  by  the 
aogmented  wealth  of  Missouri,  and  our 
rerenne  fh>m  duties  and  taxes  should 
be  $220,000,000,  the  increased  income, 
being  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole, 
would  exceed  $12,000,000  per  annum ; 
or,  if  the  increase  of  wealth  should  be 
only  $200,000,000,  then  the  augmented 
proportional  annual  revenue  would  be 
$2,750,000,  or  nearly  one  eightieth  part 
of  the  whole  revenue. 

By  overthrowing  the  rebellion,  the 
taxes  to  pay  the  national  debt  will  be 
collected  from  all  the  States,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  those  that  are 
loyaL  The  rebel  Confederate  debt, 
never  having  had  any  existence  in  law 
or  justice,  but  having  been  created  only 
to  support  a  wicked  rebellion,  will  of 
course  be  expunged  by  the  reSstablish- 
ment  of  the  Union.  All  the  rebel 
States'  debt  incurred  since  the  revolt, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government,  will,  of  course,  have  no 
legal  existence.  Under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  no  State  Legislature  can 
have  any  lawful  existence,  except  in 
conformity  with  its  provisions,  accom- 
panied by  a  prior  oath  of  every  mem- 
ber to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  assemblages, 
then,  since  the  revolt  in  the  several 
States,  calling  themselves  State  Legis- 
latures, never  had  any  legal  existence 
or  authority,  and  were  mere  assem- 
blage of  traitors.  Such  is  the  clear 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
conventicles  of  traitors  in  revolted 
States  could  legally  or  rightfully  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  people  of  such  States, 
loyal  or  disloyal,  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  if  justice  could  have 
her  Ml  sway,  the  whole  debt  of  this 
€k>vemment,  incurred  to  suppress  this 
rebellion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  trai- 
tors alone. 


My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of 
the  Free  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
Virginia. 

Virginia  was  a  considerable  colony 
when  Pennsylvania  was  occupied  only 
by  Indian  tribes.  In  1790,  Virginia 
was  first  in  rank  of  all  the  States,  her 
number  of  inhabitants  being  748,80a 
(Census  Rep.,  120,  121.)  Pennsylvania 
then  ranked  the  second,  numbering 
484,878  persons.  (lb.)  In  1860  the 
population  of  Virginia  was  1,596,818, 
ranking  the  fifth;  Pennsylvania  still 
remaining  the  second,  and  numbering 
2,905,115.  (lb.)  In  1790  the  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  exceeded  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania 818,925 ;  in  1860  the  excess  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  was  1,808,797, 
The  ratio  of  increase  of  population  of 
Virginia  firom  1790  to  1860  was  113.82 
per  cent,  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  period,  569.08.  At  the  same  rela- 
tive ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  sev- 
enty years,  Virginia  would  contain  a 
population  of  8,405,265  in  1980 ;  and 
Pennsylvania  19,443,984,  exceeding  thai 
of  England.  Such  has  been  and  would 
continue  to  be  the  effect  of  slavery  in 
retarding  the  progress  of^ Virginia,  and 
such  the  influence  of  fi^eedom  in  the 
rapid  advance  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
deed, with  the  maintenance  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  in  all  its  int^prity, 
the  destiny  of  Pennsylvania  will  sur- 
pass the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  population  of  Virginia  per  square 
mile  in  1790  was  12.19,  and  in  1860^ 
26.02 ;  whilst  that,  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1790  was  9.44,  and  in  1860,  68.ia 
(lb.)  The  absolute  increase  of  the 
population  of  Virginia  per  square  mile, 
from  1790  to  1860,  was  18.83,  and  from 
1850  to  1860, 2.85 ;  whilst  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1790  to  1860,  was  58.74^ 
and  firom  1850  to  1860, 12.93.  (lb.) 

Abba. — The  area  of  Virginia  is 
61,852  square  miles,  and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 46,000,  the  difference  being 
15,352  square  miles,  which  is  greater 
by  758  square  miles  than  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Delaware,  containing  in  1860 
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a  population  of  1,808,429.  (lb.)  Re- 
taining their  respective  ratios  of  in- 
crease per  square  mile  from  1790  to 
1860,  and  reversing  their  areas,  that  of 
Virginia  in  1860  would  have  been 
1,196,920,  and  of  Pennsylvania  8,876,- 
119.  Reversing  the  numbers  of  each 
Btate  in  1790,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
each  remaining  the  same,  the  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  in  1860  would 
have  been  5,408,424,  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, 926,608.  Reversing  both  the 
areas  and  numbers  in  1790,  and  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  Virginia  in  1860  more 
than  six  millions. 

Shore  Line. — By  the  Tables  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  shore  line  of  Virginia 
ia  1,571  miles,  and  of  Pennsylvania  only 
60  miles.  This  vastly  superior  coast 
line  of  Virginia,  with  better,  deeper, 
more  capacious,  and  much  more  nu- 
merous harbors,  unobstructed  by  ice, 
and  with  easy  access  for  so  many  hun- 
dred miles  by  navigable  bays  and  tide- 
water rivers  leading  so  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, gives  to  Virginia  great  advantages 
over  Pennsylvania  in  commerce  and 
every  branch  of  industry'.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect,  Virginia  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  Union.  The  hydraulic  power  of 
Virginia  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mines. — Pennsylvania  excels  every 
other  State  in  mineral  wealth,  but  Vir- 
ginia comes  next. 

Soil. — In  natural  fertility  of  soil,  the 
two  States  are  about  equal;  but  the 
seasons  in  Virginia  are  more  favorable, 
both  for  crops  and  stock,  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia  has  all  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
cotton  in  addition.  The  area,  how- 
ever, of  Virginia  (39,2(55,280  acres) 
being  greater  by  9,825,280  acres  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania  (29,440,000  acres), 
gives  to  Virginia  vast  advantages. 

In  her  greater  area,  her  far  superior 
coast  line,  harbors,  rivers,  and  hydrau- 
lic power,  her  longer  and  better  seasons 
tor  crops  and  stock,  and  greater  variety 
of  products,  Virginia  has  vast  naturcd 


advantages,  and  with  neariy  double  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790. 
And  yet,  where  has  slavery  placed  Vir- 
ginia ?  Pennsylvania  exceeds  her  now 
in  numbers  1,808,797,  and  increased  in 
populati(m  from  1790  to  1860,  in  a  ratio 
more  than  five  to  one.  Such  is  the  ter- 
rible contrast  between  free  and  slave 
institutions  I 

Pbogress  op  Wealth.— By  Census 
Tables  (1860)  38  and  86,  it  appears 
(omitting  commerce)  that  the  products 
of  industry,  as  given,  viz.,  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries, 
were  that  year  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
value  of  $399,600,000,  or  $138  per  a^ 
ta  ;  and  in  Virginia,  $120,000,000,  or 
$75  per  capita.  This  shows  a  total 
value  of  product  in  Pennsylvania  much 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Virginia, 
and,  per  capita^  nearly  two  to  one. 
That  is,  the  average  value  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  each  person  in 
Pennsylvania  is  nearly  double  that  of 
each  person,  including  slaves,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  is  proved  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  free  over  slave  labor,  and  the 
immense  national  loss  occasioned  l^ 
the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former.  • 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase :  the  value 
of  the  products  of  Virginia  in  1850  was 
$84,480,428  (Table  9),  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, $229,567,131,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  Virginia,  from  1850  to  1860, 
of  $35,519,572,  being  41  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  $170,032,869,  being  51 
per  cent. ;  exhibiting  a  difference  of  10 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  Census  Table  of  1860,  No.  85,  p.  195, 
tbe  true  value  then  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  was,  in  Pennsylvania, 
$1,416,501,818,  and  of  Virginia,  $793,- 
249,681.  Now,  we  have  seen,  the  value 
of  the  products  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860 
was  $399,600,000,  and  in  Virginia, 
$120,000,000.  Thus,  as  a  question  of 
the  annual  yield  of  capital,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  was  29  per  cent.,  and  of 
Virginia,  15  per  cent.  By  Ceasus  Table 
35,  the  total  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal  property  of  Pennsylvania  was 
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1733,486,120  in  1850,  and  $1,416,501,- 
818  in  1860,  showing  an  increase,  in 
that  decade,  of  $604,015,698,  being 
36.05  per  cent. ;  and  in  Virginia,  $480,- 
701,082  in  1850,  and  $793,249,681  in 
1860,  showing  an  increase  of  $362,548,- 
699,  or  84.17  per  cent 

By  Table  36,  p.  196,  Census  of  1860, 
the  C(uh  value  of  the  farms  of  Virginia 
was  $871,092,211,  being  $11.91  per 
acre;  and  of  Pennsylyania,  $662,050,- 
707,  being  $88.91  per  acre.  Now,  by 
this  table,  the  number  of  acres  em- 
braced in  these  farms  of  Pennsylvania 
was  17,012,153  acres,  and  in  Virginia, 
81,014,950 ;  the  difference  of  value  per 
acre  being  $27,  or  largely  more  than 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now,  if  we  multiply  the  farm  lands  of 
Virginia  by  the  Pennsylvania  value  per 
acre,  it  would  make  the  total  value  of 
the  farm  lands  of  Virginia  $1,204,701,- 
804 ;  and  the  additional  value,  catted 
by  emancipation,  $835,699,593.  But 
the  whole  area  of  Virginia  is  39,265,280 
acres,  deducting  from  which  the  farm 
lands,  there  remain  unoccupied  8,250,- 
880  acres.  Now,  if  (as  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  slavery)  the  population  per 
square  mile  of  Virginia  equalled  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  three  fifths  of  these 
lands  would  have  been  occupied  as 
fiurms,  viz.  4,950,198,  which,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  value  per  acre,  would 
have  been  worth  $188,207,524.  De- 
duct from  this  their  present  average 
value  of  $2  per  acre,  $9,800,396,  and 
Ihe  remainder,  $178,407,128,  is  the  sum 
by  which  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia, converted  into  fiarms,  would  have 
been  increased  in  value  by  emancipa- 
tion. Add  this  to  the  enhanced  value 
of  their  present  farms,  and  the  result  is 
$1,014,106,721  as  the  gain,  on  this  ba- 
ds, of  Virgihia  in  the  value  of  her 
lands,  by  emancipation.  To  these  we 
should  add  the  increased  value  of  town 
and  city  lots  and  improvements,  and 
of  personal  property,  and,  with  emanci- 
pation, Virginia  would  now  have  an 
augmented  wealth  of  at  least  one  bil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars. 


The  earnings  of  commerce  are  not 
given  in  the  Census  Tables,  which 
would  vastly  increase  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  their  annual  products  in 
fovor  of  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with 
Virginia.  These  earnings  include  all 
not  embraced  under  the  heads  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  the  mines,  and 
fisheries.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
statistics. 

Railroads. — ^The  number  of  mike 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1860,  including  city  roads,  was 
2,690.49  miles,*  costing  $147,283,410 ; 
and  in  Virginia,  1,771  miles,  costing 
$64,958,807.  (Census  Table  of  1860, 
No.  38,  pp.  230,  232.)  The  annual 
value  of  the  freight  carried  on  these 
roads  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  more 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia,  and 
the  passenger  account  would  still  more 
increase  the  disparity. 

Cakals. — ^The  number  of  miles  of 
canals  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was 
1,259,  and  their  cost,  $42,015,000.  In 
Virginia  the  number  of  miles  was  178, 
and  the  cost,  $7,817,000.  (Census  Table 
39,  p.  238.)  The  estimated  value  of 
the  freight  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals 
is  ten  times  that  of  the  fireight  on  the 
Virginia  canals. 

ToNiTAGE. — ^The  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was 
21,615  tons,  and  in  Virginia,  4,372. 
(Census,  p.  197.) 

Banks.— The  number  of  banks  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  90 ;  capital, 
$25,565,582 ;  loans,  $50,327,127 ;  specie, 
$8,378,474;  circulation,  $13,132,892; 
deposits,  $26,167,143 ;— and  in  Virginia 
the  number  was  65 ;  capital,  $16,005,- 
156 ;  loans,  $24,975,792 ;  specie,  $2,948,- 
652 ;  circulation,  $9,812,197 ;  deposits, 
$7,729,652.  (Census  Table  35,  p.  193.) 

Exports  and  Imports,  etc. — Our 
exports  abroad  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1860, 
and  foreign  imports,  were  of  the  value 
of  $20,262,608.  The  clearances,  same 
year,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  entries 
were  336,848  tons.    In  Virginia  the  ex- 

«  Now  2,907  mllM. 
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ports  the  atme  year  and  foreign  im- 
ports were  of  the  value  of  17,184,278 ; 
clearances  and  entries,  178,148  tons. 
(Table  14,  R^figter  of  U.  8.  Treasury.) 
Reyenue  fVom  customs,  same  year,  in 
Pennsylyania,  $2,552,924,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, $180,816 ;  or  more  than  twelve 
to  one  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  (Ta- 
bles U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Customs.) 
No  returns  are  given  for  the  coastwise 
and  internal  trade  of  either  State ;  but 
the  railway  and  canal  transportation 
of  both  States  shows  a  difference  of  ten 
to  one  in  &vor  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
yet,  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
much  greater  natural  advantages  than 
Pennsylvania  for  commerce,  foreign 
and  internal,  her  shore  line  up  to  head 
of  tide  water  being  1,571  miles,  and 
Pennsylvania  only  60  miles. 

We  have  seen  that,  exclusive  of  com- 
merce, the  products  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1860  were  of  the  value  of  $899,600,000, 
or  $188  per  capita ;  and  in  Virginia, 
$120,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita.  But, 
if  we  add  the  earnings  of  commerce, 
the  products  of  Pennsylvania  must 
have  exceeded  those  of  Virginia  much 
more  than  four  to  one,  and  have 
reached,  per  capita^  nearly  three  to 
one.  What  but  slavery  could  have 
produced  such  amazing  results?  In- 
deed, when  we  see  the  same  effects  in 
aU  the  Free  States  as  compared  with 
aU  the  Slave  States,  and  in  any  of  the 
Slave  States,  as  compared  with  any  of 
the  Free  States,  the  uniformity  of  re- 
sults establishes  the  law  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  slavery  retards  immensely 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  population. 

That  the  Tariff  has  produced  none 
of  these  results,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
Pennsylvania  vastly  exceed  those  of 
Virginia,  and  yet  these  are  the  interests 
supposed  to  be  most  injuriously  affected 
by  high  tarifib.  But  there  is  still  more 
conclusive  proof.  The  year  1824  was 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  high 
tariflfe,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  as 
proved  by  the  Census,  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  Pennsylvania  over  Vir- 


ginia was  greater  than  from  1830  to 
1860.    Thus,  by  Table  1  of  the  Census, 
p.  124,  the  increase  of  population  ib 
Vlr^nia  was  as  follows : 
From  1790  to  1800  17.68  per  cent 
"     1800  "   1810  10.78        " 
"      1810  "   1820     9.81        « 
"      1820  "   1880  18.71        « 
"      1880  "   1840     2.84        « 
**      1840   "   1850  14.60        " 
"      1850  "    1860  12.29        " 

The  increase  of  population  in  Penn- 
sylvania was : 

.  From  1790  to  1800  88.67  per  cent 

"     1800   "   IsiO  84.49  « 

"      1810  "   1820  29.55  " 

"      1820  "   1880  28.47  " 

"      1880  "   1840  27.87  ** 

"      1840  "   1850  84.09  « 

"      1850  "   1860  25.71  " 

In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia 
w^  748,818 ;  in  1820,  1,005,129,  and 
in  1860, 1,596,818.  In  1790  the  popu- 
lation  of  Pennsylvania  was  434,878 ;  in 
1820, 1,848,288,  and  in  1860,  2,906,110. 
Thus,  from  1790  to  1820,  before  the  in- 
auguration of  the  protective  policy,  the 
relative  increase  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  Vlr- 
gfinia,  was  very  far  greater  than  from 
1820  to  1860.  It  is  quite  dear,  then, 
that  the  tariff  had  no  influence  in  de- 
pressing the  progress  of  Virginia  aa 
compared  with  Pennsylvania. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
tarded by  slavery,  let  us  now  consider 
its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intdleo- 
tual  development. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — 
The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  867, 
of  which  277  were  political,  48  reli- 
gious, 25  literary,  22  miscellaneous; 
and  the  total  number  of  copies  circu- 
lated in  1860  was  116,094,480.  (Cen- 
sus Tables,  Nos.  15,  87.)  The  number 
in  Virginia  was  189,  of  which  117  were 
political,  18  religious,  8  literary,  6  mis- 
cellaneous ;  and  the  number  of  copies 
diculated  in  1860  was  26,772»568,  being 
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miioh  less  than  one  fourth  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania* The  nomber  of  copie»  of 
monthly  periodicals  circulated  in  Penn- 
■ylvaDia  in  1860  was  464,684 ;  and  in 
Yiiginia,  48,000:  or  much  more  than 
ten  to  one  in  favor  of  P^insylyania. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  or 
printed.  The  number  of  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1850  was  9,061; 
teachers,  10,024 ;  pupils,  418,706 ;  col- 
leges, academies,  &c.,  pupils,  26,142; 
attending  school  during  the  year,  as 
returned  by  ^milies,  504,610;  native 
adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  51,288;  public  libraries,  893; 
volumes,  868,400;  value  of  churches, 
$11,853,291 ;  percentage  of  native  tree 
population  (adults)  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  4.56.  (Comp.  Census  of  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Yit- 
ginia  in  1850  was  2,937;  teachers, 
8,005;  pupils,  67,438;  colleges,  acade- 
mies, etc.,  pupils,  10,826;  attending 
school,  as  returned  by  families,  109,775 ; 
native  white  adults  of  the  State  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  75,868;  public 
libraries,  54;  volumes,  88,462;  value 
of  churches,  $2,902,220 ;  percentage  of 
native  fr^e  adults  of  Virginia  who  can- 
not read  or  write,  19.90.  (Comp.  Census 
of  1850.)  Thus,  the  church  and  edu- 
cational  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  of  tree  adults  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  is  as  five  to  one  nearly  in 
&vor  of  Pennsylvania.  When  we  rec- 
ollect that  nearly  one  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania  are  of  the  great 
Qerman  race  and  speak  the  noble  Ger- 
man language,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
attached,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  common  English  public 
schools  in  the  State,  the  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  of  Pennsylvania  over  Vir- 
gmia  is  most  eictraordinary. 

My  last  comparison  will  be  that  of 
our  two  smallest  States — Rhode  Island,  a 
Free  State,  and  Delaware,  slaveholding. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and was  69,110,  and  that  of  Delaware 


59,096.  In  1860,  the  former  numbered 
174,620,  the  latter  112,216.  Thus,  from 
1790  to  1860,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  of  Rhode  Island  was  152.67 
per  cent,  and  of  Delaware,  89.88.  At 
the  same  relative  rate  of  increase,  for 
the  next,  as  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
the  population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1980, 
would  be  441,212,  and  of  Delaware, 
218,074.  Thus  in  1790,  Rhode  Island 
numbered  but  10,014  more  than  Dela- 
ware, 62,404  more  in  1860,  and,  at  the 
same  ratio  of  increase,  228,188  more  in 
1980.  Such  has  been  and  would  be  the 
effect  of  slavery  in  retarding  the  in- 
crease of  Delaware,  as  compared  with 
Rhode  Island.  (Census  T&ble,  1860, 
No.  1.) 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  per 
square  mile  in  1790,  was  52.15,  and  in 
1860, 183.71 ;  that  of  Delaware,  27.87 
in  1790,  and  59.98  in  1860.  The  abso- 
lute increase  of  population  of  Rhode 
Island,  per  square  mile,  from  1790  to 
1860,  was  80.79,  and  from  1850  to  1860, 
20.74 ;  that  of  Delaware,  from  1790  to 
1860,  was  25.05,  and  from  1850  to  1860, 
9.76.  (lb.) 

Abba. — ^The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is 
1,306  square  miles,  and  of  Delaware, 
2,120,  being  38  per  cent.,  or  much  more 
than  one  third  larger  than  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Retaining  their  respective  ratios 
of  increase,  per  square  mile,  from  1790 
to  1860,  and  reversing  their  areas,  the 
population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1860, 
would  have  been  283,465,  and  of  Dela- 
ware, 78,268. 

In  natural  fertility  of  soil  Delaware 
is  far  superior  to  Rhode  Island,  the 
seasons  much  more  favorable  for  crops 
and  stock,  and  with  more  than  double 
the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land. 

Pboobbss  of  Wbalth. — By  Census 
Tables  38  and  86  (omitting  commerce), 
it  appears  that  the  products  of  industry 
as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that 
year,  in  Rhode  Island,  of  the  value  of 
$52,400,000,  or  $300  per  capita^  and  in 
Delaware,  $16,100,000,  or  $143  p&r 
capita.    That   is,  the  average  annual 
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ralne  of  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
each  person  in  Rhode  Island  is  greatly 
more  than  double  that  of  the  labor  of 
each  person  in  Delaware,  including 
slayes.  This,  we  have  seen,  would 
make  the  yalue  of  the  products  of  labor 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1980,  |182,868,600, 
and  in  Delaware,  only  $80,469,582,  not- 
withstanding the  far  greater  area  and 
superior  natural  advantages  of  Dela- 
ware as  compared  with  Rhode  Island. 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase :  the  value 
of  the  products  of  Delaware  in  1850 
was  17,804,992,  in  1800,  $16,100,000; 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1850,  $24,288,- 
088,  and  in  1860,  $52,400,000.  (Table 
9,  Treas.  Rep.,  1856),  exhibiting  a  large 
difference  in  the  ratio  in  favor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

By  Table  86,  p.  196,  Census  of  1860, 
the  cash  value  of  the  fami  lands  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1860  ^\as  $19,885,578, 
or  $87.30  per  acre  (519,698  acres),  and 
of  Delaware,  $81,426,857,  or  $81.89  per 
acre  (1,004,295  acres).  Thus,  ,if  the 
form  lands  of  Delaware  were  of  the  cash 
value  of  those  of  Rhode  Island  per  acre, 
it  would  increase  the  value  of  those  of 
Delaware  $5,985,885,  whereas  the  whole 
value  of  her  slaves  is  but  $589,400. 

But  by  Table  85,  Census  of  1860,  the 
total  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  Rhode  Island  in  1860,  was 
$185,887,588,  and  of  Delaware,  $46,- 
242,181,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  Rhode  Island,  $89,095,497,  whereas, 
we  have  seen,  in  the  itbsencxj  of  slavery, 
Delaware  must  have  far  exceeded  Rhode 
Island  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  earnings  of  commerce  are  not 
given  by  the  Census,  but,  to  how  vast 
an  extent  this  would  swell  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Rhode  Island,  we  may 
learn  from  the  Census,  Bank  Table  No. 
84.  The  number  of  the  banks  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1860,  was  91 ;  capital,  $20,- 
865,569;  loans,  $26,719,877;  circula- 
tion, $8,558,295;  deposits,  $8,558,104. 
In  Delaware,  number  of  banks,  12,  cap- 
ital, $1,640,675  ;  loans,  $8,150,215 ;  cir- 


culation, $1,185,772;   deposits,  $976, 
228: 

Having  shown  how  much  slavery  has 
retarded  the  material  progress  of  Dela- 
ware, let  us  now  consider  its  efifect 
upon  her  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

Newspax'ers  akd  Pebiodicals. — 
The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  Rhode  Island  in  1860,  was  26, 
of  which  18  were  political,  6  literary, 
and  2  miscellaneous.  (Census,  Table 
No.  87.)  The  number  in  Delaware  was 
14,  of  which  18  were  political,  and  1 
literary.  Of  periodicals,  Delaware  had 
none;  Rhode  Island  1.  The  number 
of  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
issued  in  Rhode  Island  in  1860  was 
5,289,280,  and  in  Delaware  only  1,010,- 
776,  or  largely  more  than  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  or  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  public  schools 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1850  was  426,  teach- 
ers 518,  pupils  28,180;  attending  school 
during  the  year,  as  returned  by  fami- 
lies, whites,  28,859;  native  adults  of 
the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
1,248;  public  libraries,  96;  volumes, 
104,342;  value  of  churches,  $1,293,600; 
percentage  of  native  free  adults  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  149.  Colleges 
and  academies,  pupils,  8,664.  (Comp. 
Census  of  1 850.)  The  number  of  public 
schools  in  Delaware  in  1850,  was  194, 
teachers,  214,  pupils,  8,970 ;  attending 
school  during  the  year,  whites,  as  re- 
turned by  families,  14,216 ;  native  free 
adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  9,777 ;  public  libraries,  17 ;  vol- 
umes, 17,950 ;  value  of  churches,  $840,- 
845;  percentage  of  native  free  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  28.08 ;  col- 
leges and  academies,  pupils,  764.  (Compc 
Census,  1850.) 

The  subject  jrill  be  continued  in  my 
next  letter.  R  J.  Walkkb. 
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WAS    HE    8U00BSSPUL? 


PART   THE   LAST, 

*  Do  bat  graap  into  tho  thick  of  human  life  I    Every  one  Uvea  it— to  not  many  Is  it  known  ;  and 
aelza  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.*— Gobthb. 

*  SucoBSSFUL.— Terminating  In  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended.*— Wbbstbr^s   Die* 
tionary. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Abottt  two  weeks  after  Hiram^s  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters,  he 
had  occasion  to  spend  a  long  evening 
in  company  with  certain  influential 
members  (of  which  he,  of  course,  was 
the  most  influential)  of  St.  Jude's. 

It  was  past  eleven  o^clock  when  the 
meeting  broke  up.  It  was  a  clear,  cold, 
December  night,  and  Hiram  buttoned 
his  coat  quite  to  his  chin  as  he  descend- 
ed the  steps  to  commence  his  walk 
home.  Some  had  carriages  in  waiting ; 
but  he,  fully  alive  to  his  brother^s  ad- 
vice, preferred  to  go  on  foot  One  gen- 
tleman kept  him  company  for  a  couple 
of  blocks;  after  that,  he  proceeded 
alone. 

As  he  passed  the  comer  of  a  street 
which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  one  he 
was  pursuing,  a  man  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and,  standing  square  in  hU 
path,  demanded  in  a  savage  tone,  *  Do 
you  want  your  wood  split  ? ' 

Hiram  turned  quickly  aside,  to  avoid 
the  questioner ;  but  he  had  time  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  an  athletic  man,  with 
a  limping  gait,  and  a  fierce,  demoniacal 
.countenance.  He  carried  in  his  hand 
something  like  a  butcher's  cleaver; 
and  before  Hiram  could  escape,  he  re- 
peated the  question:  *Do  you  want 
your  wood  split  ? ' 

Hiram  uttered  a  hasty '  No,'  in  re- 
sponse, and  walked  swiftly  forward. 

The  stranger  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
disposed  o£  He  put  himself  before  the 
miUionnaire  a  second  time,  and  repeated 
his  question. 

Hiram  Meeker  was  not  a  coward— 
that  is,  so  far  as  his  brain  served  him ; 
and  we  aU  know  he  had  enough  of  that. 


Finding  he  was  not  to  get  rid  of  tho 
unknown  so  readily,  he  stopped  and 
r^arded  him  with  caref\il  scrutiny. 

The  other  repeated  his  question  still 
again:  *Do  you  want  your  wood 
spUt?* 

Hiram  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  man  was  insane,  and  he  endeavored 
to  humor  him. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  want  my  wood  spUt 
very  much  indeed.  It  is  too  late  to- 
night ;  but  come  to  my  house  to-mor- 
row, and  you  shaU  have  the  job.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  1 '  cried  the  other, 
*  I  work  only  by  night— only  by  night 
— ^and  I  cannot  go  to  your  house — you 
must  come  to  mine ! ' 

He  laid  hold  of  Hiram's  arm  with  a 
tenacious  grasp. 

*  I  must  first  go  home,'  said  Hiram, 
calmly,  *•  and  send  my  wood  round  for 
you  to  split' 

*  Not  so,  not  so,'  retorted  the  maniac, 
'  It  has  already  been  sent  Come  and 
see  I ' — and  he  begui  pulling  at  Hiram's 
arm — not  with  ferocity,  but  with  a 
doggedness  almost  worse. 

Hiram  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  Not  a  soul  was  visible.  The 
creature  who  stopped  his  way  was  a 
powerful  man — ^was  armed  with  a  dead- 
ly weapon — was  mad. 

Hiram  came  swiftly  to  a  conclusion* 
He  would  appear  to  yield,  and  in  the 
walk  he  was  about  to  take  it  was  al- 
most a  certainty  that  they  would  en- 
counter some  one.  So  he  replied,  in  a 
good-natured  manner:  *Well,  if  the 
wood  has  been  sent  to  you,  we  had  bet- 
ter go  and  have  it  split  at  once.' 

'That's  the  talk— that's  the  talk! 
But  we  must  hurry.    Come  on— come 
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quick,  and  yon  will  see  how  I  will  do 
It  up.' 

He  did  not  relax  his  hold  of  Hiram's 
arm.  The  two  walked  rapidly  forward 
— much  more  rapidly  than  Hiram  de- 
sired; but  the  crazy  man  kept  ex- 
claiming: *We  must  make  haste.  I 
promised  him  I  would  not  leaye  the 
room.  No  more  would  I;  but  you 
see,  if  I  can  earn  the  money,  I  am  all 
right — all  right — all  right ! ' 

*How  much  have  you  got?'  he 
asked,  stopping  abruptly,  and  turning 
suddenly  on  Hiram. 

*  I  have  got  ever  so  much.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  suppose  I  pay  you  on  the 
spot,  so  that  you  can  go  ahead  and  split 
the  wood  ?    It  is  getting  late,  you  see.' 

•That  won't  do — that  won't  do.  I 
want  him  to  have  the  money !  Come — 
come  along,  and  give  it  to  him.' 

On  they  pressed,  till  at  length  the 
man  exclaimed :  *  Here  we  are !  Don't 
you  perceive  ? ' 

He  had  stopped  before  an  old  and 
very  common-looking  house.  In  the 
second  story  one  could  see  a  light  burn- 
ing. The  madman  motioned  Hiram  to 
enter.  The  millionnaire  was  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  so  near  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  in  a  perfectly  respect- 
able neighborhood.  Not  doubting  that 
he  would  find  the  apartment  occu- 
pied, and  quite  sure  there  were  inhab- 
itants in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  he 
proceeded  to  mount  the  stairs  with 
alacrity,  his  companion  following  close 
at  his  heels. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  quiet  relief 
that  Hiram  opened  the  door  into  a 
well-lighted  room.  This  feeling  was 
suddenly  changed  to  one  of  horror  on 
ascertaining  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  apartment,  but  that  on  a  bed  at  the 
farther  end  of  it  was  extended  the 
corpse  of  a  woman,  already  laid  out 
and  ready  for  the  coffin  I  He  stepped 
quickly  backward,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Tlie  madman  was  close  behind  him, 
and  egress  was  out  of  the  question. 

*Com€,'  he  said,  *you  need  not  be 
afraid ;  she  won't  hurt  you.' 


The  poor  creature  walked  to  the  bed* 
side,  and  it  seemed  as  if  sanity  waf 
vainly  struggling  to  regain  its  place. 

*  Come  closer,'  he  exclaimed  to  Hiram, 
who  was  standing  near  him. 

Hiram  advanced  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  the  other  again  took  his 
arm ;  and  both  stood  very  still,  look- 
ing at  the  dead  woman. 

'Had  we  better  wake  her,  think 
you  ? ' 

Hiram  shook  his  head. 

'  Ton  are  right  I  must  first  earn  the 
money~€am  the  money.  Then — then 
I  will  wake  her.  Yes,  then  I  will  wik» 
her.' 

*  Is  it  your  wife  t '  demanded  Hiram, 
timidly,  impelled  by  ui  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  ask  the  question. 

*  Wife  1 '  shouted  the  other,  glaring 
on  Hiram — 'wifel  who  talks  to  me 
about  wife  ?  Do  you  ?  Say  quick  I— 
do  you  ?  '—and  he  raised  the  cleaver  in 
a  menacing  manner. 

*  It  was  not  I,'  said  Hiram,  with  at 
much  calmness  as  he'  could  command, 
while  he  looked  at  the  other  fixedly — 
it  was  not  I.' 

*  Glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  If  it  had 
been,  I  would  have  made  kindling 
wood  of  you — ^yes,  kindling  wood  of 
you  I— That's  all  got  along  with,'  he 
added,  lowering  the  cleaver.  'Now 
take  a  seat.' 

The  madman  sat  down  on  one  side 
of  a  small  table,  uid  motioned  Hiram 
to  occupy  the  chair  opposite. 

He  did  so. 

*Now  we  are  comfOTtable.  DonH 
you  think  so  ?  8hant  have  to  move, 
shall  we  ?  Old  Meeker,  d— n  his  soul  I 
—don't  own  this  house.  Come,  lefd 
have  a  gay  old  time  I ' — and  he  com- 
menced, half  shouting,  half  singing : 

'  Ain*t  I  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness — 
To  get  out  of  the  wilderness. 
To  get  oat  of  tlie  wilderness? — 
Ain't  I  gUd  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness? 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! ' 

Hiram  sat  pale,  but  not  trembling. 
He  knew  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
composure,  and  he  believed  that  the 
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noise  which  the  mftrjman  was  making 
would  soon  bring  persons  to  the  spot 

*Yoa  don^  seem  to  like  my  little 
song/  he  exclaimed.  '  I  will  give  you 
another.'    And  he  shouted  on : 

*  I  wish  I  was  a  horse,  as  big  as  any  elephaot — 

As  big  as  any  elephant, 
As  big  as  any  elephant — 
I  wish  I  was  a  horse,  as  big  as  any  elephant — 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! ' 

*  That's  better,  ain't  it  ? '  Suddenly 
he  turned  and  looked  at  the  corpse. 

*  Wife — ^wife  1  who  said  *  wife '  to 
me  ?— who  said  *  wife  'to  me  ? '  And 
he  burst  forth  more  fhrioosly  than 
ever: 

*  My  wife's  dead,  and  I  want  another  one — 

And  I  want  another  one. 
And  I  want  another  one — 
Ify  wife*s  dead,  and  I  want  another  one — 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! ' 

The  man  had  now  become  so  much 
excited,  that  he  commenced  walking 
rapidly  around  the  room,  brandishing 
his  weapon  in  a  most  reckless  manner. 

Hiram's  situation  was  becoming  crit- 
ical. He  did  not  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion, but  began  to  balance  the  chances 
of  attempting  to  escape  by  moving 
swiftly  to  the  door,  against  keeping  his 
seat  and  closely  watching  the  maniac. 

As  if  divining  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  the  madman  saddenly  placed 
his  back  to  the  door,  as  if  to  bar  any 
egress,  and  commenced  singing  again. 

Relief  came  at  last. 

Hiram,  whose  every  sense  was  on  the 
alert,  thought  he  saw  the  knob  of  the 
door  turn.  He  was  not  mistaken ;  for 
now  it  commenced  partially  to  open. 

The  maniac,  feding  the  pressure, 
turned  about,  leaving  the  entrance  free 
— and  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  entered. 

He  seemed  to  take  in  matters  at  a 
glance.  Addressing  the  madmui  in  a 
calm  but  commanding  tone,  he  said : 
*How  is  it  that  you  have  disobeyed 
me  ?  I  shall  not  trust  you  again.  Sit 
down.' 

The  effect  was  electrical.  An  entire 
change  came  over  the  countenance  and 
bearing  of  the  maniac ;  he  dropped  the 


cleaver,  and,  passing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  took  a  seat  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  corpse. 

Then  turning,  the  young  doctor  ad- 
dressed Hiram :  ^  Is  your  presence  here 
forced  or  voluntary  ? ' 

*  Purely  accidental.' 

'  I  supposed  so.  A  word  with  you 
outside.' 

To  Hiram  this  was  a  joyAil  summons, 
and  he  responded  with  alacrity. 

As  they  went  out,  the  doctor  closed 
the  door,  and  the  two  stood  together 
in  the  gloomy  hall  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase. 

*Mr.  Sleeker,  you  recognize  me, 
doubtless  ? ' 

There  was  no  reply.  , 

'  I  am  Dr.  Peters,  who  called  to  see 
you  about  two  weeks  ago,  on  behalf 
of  a  poor  woman  whose  dead  body  is 
now  in  that  room.  I  told  you,  if  she 
had  to  be  moved,  it  would  kill  her. 
Tour  agent  drove  her  out,  and  she  lies 
here  dead !  It  has  made  her  husblmd 
crazy — a  temporary  lunacy,  I  trust — 
but,  whatever  it  is,  there  you  see  the 
whole. 

'  I  am  expecting  some  persons  every 
moment,'  he  continued,  *  who  will  re- 
main here  all  night,  and  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer.' 

The  doctor  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of 
quiet  dignity,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Hiram  to  reply.  He  fumbled  for  a 
moment  in  his  coat,  and  then  drew  out 
his  pocket  book.  Producing  several 
bills,  he  offered  them  to  the  doctor, 
muttering  half  inaudibly  something 
about  his  desire  to  pay  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

The  young  physician  drew  back,  as 
if  in  danger  of  contamination. 

*  Your  money  perish  with  you  I '  he 
said,  solemnly.  *  Think  yon  charity 
consists  in  bank  notes  ? ' 

The  doctor  turned  and  reentered  the 
chamber ;  and  Hiram  Meeker  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
street. 

His  thought?,  as  he  walked  home- 
ward, were  not  of  an  enviable  nature. 
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I  confess  I  hare  no  deeire  to  attempt 
to  portray  them. 

OHAFTEB  Vn. 

Hiram^s  slumbers  that  night  were 
much  disturbed. 

His  rest  was  broken  by  strange 
dreams,  frightful  or  preposterous,  which, 
running  into  each  other,  became  blend- 
ed in  a  conf\ised  mass  of  floating  fancies. 

At  last  he  woke.  He  opened  his 
eyes.    It  was  perfectly  dark. 

4(  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Suddenly  he  realized  just  what  he 
was.  No  business — no  money — no  earth 
— no  foothold — nothing  but  a  naked 
soul. 

Hiram,  lay  breathing  with  slow  res- 
pirations. Eyen  his  piety  was  not 
present  to  support  him.  The  world 
was  swept  from  under  him. 

Then  came  a  stem  sense — a  patent 
conviction—of  all  he  had  counted  on : 
nothing — nothing  I 

He  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
But  still  refreshing  slumber  was  de- 
nied him ;  still  were  the  night  visions 
terrifying. 

At  last  these  appeared  to  take  a 
definite  shape.  Heaving,  working,  re- 
volving, the  chaotic  mass  assumed  form 
and  grew  luminous. 

All  of  a  sudden,  rr  changed  to  one 
great,  bright,  burning  eye.  Then  he 
was  the  eye — all  eye — ^nothing  but  eye  I 
What  sights  were  presented  I  The  eye 
was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  vision. 
It  could  discern  true  from  false — real 
from  counterfeit — what  was  genuine 
Arom  sham  and  pretence. 

More  than  this.  The  eye — ^which  was 
Hiram  —  could  discriminate  between 
what  men  considered  valuable  and 
available  and  important,  and  also  good 
and  essential,  and  by  all  means  to  be 
secured :  I  say,  the  eye  had  the  power 
to  distinguish  between  these,  and  what 
was  in  truth  and  in  very  deed  good 
and  just  and  right,  and  truly  to  be  de- 
fired  and  sought  after. 

How  things  changed  places ! 

Some  shrank  into  littleness  and  ut- 


ter insignificance,  which  formerly  liad 
large  proportions  and  a  towering  im- 
portance ;  others,  which  before  seemed 
puny  and  of  little  worth,  g^w  grandly 
into  magnitude,  and  power,  and  might 

At  a  great  distance  could  be  observed 
the  habitations  of  the  children  of  men. 
They  appeared  like  objects  seen  through 
an  inverted  telescope— far  off  and  ex- 
ceedingly diminished. 

On  the  shore  of  the  sea,  Hiram  Meek- 
er was  discovered. 

He  looked  no  lai^r  than  a  man's 
thumb.  He  had  fenced  off  a  portion 
of  the  sands,  so  that  no  one  except 
himself  (and  many  attempted)  could 
have  access  thereto.  He  was  engaged 
transporting  these  sands  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  one  by  one,  into  a  large 
warehouse,  for  better  security,  as  it 
would  seem. 

What  is  wonderful  in  all  this  is,  that 
Hiram,  the  whole  time,  thought  it  gold 
he  was  storing,  whereas  the  eye  could 
perceive  it  to  be  sand  only— glittering 
sand. 

At  length  the  vision  fiuied  away. 
Hiram  started  up  in  a  mortal  agony. 
The  effort  woke  him,  and  he  gazed 
wildly  around.  It .  was  not  yet  light 
Weary  and  exhausted  by  what  he  had 
passed  through,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
this  time  slumbered  peaccfhlly. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  sun 
was  shining  cheerfnlly  into  his  room* 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed. 
The  old  scenes  were  shifted  into  place, 
the  old  machinery  set  in  motion — Hiram 
was  himself  again  1 

CHAPTEB  vm. 

Bnmsville  I 

I  hope  the  reader  is  willing  to  revisit 
this  charming  spot  For  I  confess  that 
I  myself  feel  impelled  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, I  sometimes  re^^t  following  the 
fortunes  of  Hiram  Meeker  to  New  York. 
Par  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been 
to  have  continued  the  story  of  Joel 
Bums,  and  showed  what  a  good  man 
may  achieve,  notwithstanding  the  work- 
ings of  the  '  ancient  leaven,'  and  the 
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diyen  contesta  which  spring  up  daily 
within  and  aronnd  him. 

^at  my  task  once  undertaken,  I  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  leaye  it. 

I  propose,  therefore,  only  a  brief  visit 
to  the  place  which  the  reader  may  rec- 
ollect was  commenced  by  Joel  Bums 
in  his  youth,  when  his  love  for  Ellen 
Bellows  lent  to  his  already  energetic 
spirit  a  tenfold  force  and  vigor  and 
perseverance. 

The  twenty-five  years  which  have 
told  with  such  efiect  on  New  York, 
have  also  produced  great  changes  and 
great  improvements  in  BumsviUe.  It 
was  a  thriving  village  when  we  last 
knew  it.  'Nowit  isa  largetown.  The 
higher  portion  is  covered  with  fine 
buildings.  Churches,  hotels,  academies,- 
and  various  institutions  for  which  New 
England  is  remarkable,  seem  specially 
to  flourish  here. 

There  are  some  old  landmarks  which 
I  am  sure  we  shall  recognize — Joel 
Boms's  house,  for  example,  and  the 
little  brick  '  office '  from  which  Hiram 
sallied  one  morning  before  daylight  to 
take  the  stage  for  New  York,  to  attack 
Joelin  the  paper  dealer. 

The  improvements  have  been  aston- 
ishing. BeautiM  trees  skirt  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  form  an  arch  above. 
Srerywhere  you  behold  displayed  signs 
of  admirable  taste. 

Below,  in  the  valley,  is  the  railroad ; 
and  opposite  the  '  paper  mill '  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  finest  *  stations '  in 
the  State.  Here  has  sprung  up  a  large 
manu&cturing  place,  rivalling  in  size 
and  business  importance  the  '  ridge,'  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  but  leaving  the  lat- 
ter free  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
mills  and  factories  and  machinery  of 
our  now  famous  *  Slab  City.' 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         « 

Dr.  Egerton  married  Sarah  Bums,  as 
you  have  long  since  guessed.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  of  talent  who  has 
no  ambition  to  quit  lus  happy  home  to 
adventure  in  a  large  city.  He  is  cele- 
brated far  and  near,  but  nothing  can 
draw  him  away  from  the  spot  where  a 
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youth  he  came  to  watch  over  a  young 
girl  whose  life  was  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

And  Sarah,  think  you  she  is  not  re- 
paid for  her  fidelity  to  her  father  ?  By 
it  she  escaped  the  grasp  of  Hiram 
Meeker,  and  is  now— she  has  been 
for  years — ^a  loving,  trustful,  joyous 
wife.  / 

Happy  Sarah  Bums !  I  commenced 
this  narrative  by  recounting  an  t^nhappy 
incident  in  your  life.  How  gratefal  is 
the  task  of  recording  your  triumph 
over  the  greatest  danger  which  can 
threaten  a  maiden — the  danger  of  loving 
unworthily  I 

Joel  Bums !  I  confess  that,  of  all  at 
Bnmsvile,  it  is  in  you  my  feelings  of 
interest  centre — you,  whose  romantic 
fidelity  to  your  wife's  memory  has 
thrown  a  clumn  over  your  whole  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  great  treasure — ^is  it  not  ? 
— a  heart  so  trae,  so  loyal,  so  pure  and 
futhful,  that  not  one,  no,  not  one  of 
all  the  young  and  fair  and  good  and 
fascinating  from  out  this  world's  fair 
creation  can  divert  it  for  a  moment,  or 
change  its  even,  constant,  ever-loving 
pulsations.  Such  a  heart  you  possess, 
Joel  Bums ! 

Joel  Bums  was  '  mated '  as  well  as 
*  married ; '  and  when  Ms  wife  died,  he 
did  not  really  lose  her.  In  spirit  she 
attended  him  wherever  he  went — al- 
ways near  him — more  actually  present, 
Joel  used  sometimes  to  think,  than  she 
ever  was  before. 

How  could  he  wish  to  marry  again, 
when  his  wife  was  all  the  time  by  his 
side  —  an  ever-present,  ever -abiding 
comfort  and  consolation  ? 

I  say,  herein  lay  the  charm  and  the 
glory  of  Joel's  life.  His  influence  on 
his  place,  after  it  grew  beyond  the  pro- 
portions of  a  village,  and  became  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State,  was 
just  as  great  as  when  it  had  but  a  dozen 
buildings. 

Joel  did  not  permit  the  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate to  become  a  passion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  diflused  lus  wealth — not 
by  direct  gifts  in  charity,  but  by  afibrd- 
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ing  eyerybody  around  him  opportunity 
to  get  on  and  prosper,  just  exactly  as 
if  the  world  was  common  to  all,  and  as 
if  all  should  be  allowed  a  fair  chance  to 
live  in  it ! 

Tou  have  no  idea  how  the  attempt 
to  practise  this  principle  enriched  the 
life  and  nature  of  Joel  Bums. 

[There  arc  two  Spirits— towering, 
gigantic  Genii — who  attend  on  man: 
one  the  Absorbing,  the  other  the  Im- 
parting, Spirit.  Both  are  active,  ener- 
getic, untiring.  The  former,  if  it  gains 
access  to  the  soul,  commences  at  once 
to  narrrow  and  impoverish  it ;  while 
the  latter  enlarges  and  makes  the  soul 
rich.  Herein  is  explained  the  old  enig- 
ma which  a  dying  man  is  said  to  have 
littered : 

'What  I  kept,  I've  not; 
What  I  gave,  I've  got'] 

I  have  remarked  that  Bumsville  was 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State. 
This  was  not  only  the  case,  but  the  im- 
mense manufactories  in  *  Slab  City ' 
made  it  much  more  prominent  than 
any  other,  and  brought  it  into  more 
direct  communication  with  New  York. 

Hiram  Meeker  heard,  from  time  to 
time,  of  all  that  Joel  was  doing.  In 
fact,  impelled  by  a  strong  impulse,  he 
took  pains  to  ascertain  what  progress 
he  made  from  year  to  year.  But  Hiram 
could  not,  with  all  his  penetration, 
fathom  a  nature  like  that  of  Joel.  It 
was  always  a  puzzle  to  him.  For  it 
was  not  given  to  a  man,  who  had  all 
his  life  harbored  the  wicked  Demon 
Absorption^  to  understand  the  excellency 
and  happiness  of  such  a  life. 

But  he  watched  Bumsville.  Indeed, 
he  was  tempted  to  make  some  heavy 
investments  there  when  the  railroad 
was  constructed — of  which  event,  as 
the  leading  capitalist  of  the  coimtry, 
he  had  the  earliest  information.  He 
abandoned  the  idea,  however,  for  he 
shrank  from  coming  in  contact  with 
his  old  employer. 

So  Joel  Bums  lived  on  his  noble, 
God-given  existence. 

But,  reader,  if  you  think  I  am  en- 


deavoring to  depict  a  fiiuUless  penoiif 
you  are  much  mistaken.  Faultless  ia 
lifeless,  when  applied  to  human  beings. 
It  is  in  the  contest  with  our  faults  that 
the  glory  of  our  humanity  shines  forth. 
It  is  this  which  binds  our  race  together 
in  one  great  brotherhood.  Pray,  tell 
me  what  we  could  do  with  a  faultless 
man  or  woman.  What  have  we  in 
common  with  any  such  person  ?  What 
sympathy  have  we  with  either,  or  either 
with  us  ? 

Joel  Burns  was  constitutionally  ar- 
dent and  energetic,  not  to  say  impetu- 
ous. With  such  characteristics  are  al- 
ways strong  attending  imperfections. 
He  had  his  share  of  these.  But  his 
motives  were  honest,  his  principles 
right,  his  intents  trae ;  and  I  declare 
I  think  it  to  be  a  real  felicity  and  bless- 
ing to  observe  the  faults  of  such  a  man^ 
and  witness  how  he  encounters  and  bat- 
tles with,  and  conquers  them — or  if  for 
a  moment  overcome,  to  behold  his  gen- 
uine regret  and  contrition. 

I  will  pursue  this  no  further.  I  have 
some  work  to  do  in  the  metropolis.  If 
I  linger  at  Bumsville,  I  shall  be  quite 
unfitted  for  it — I  shall,  indeed. 

♦  ♦  4e  ♦  « 
Joel — Joel  Bums — farewell  I 

Ellen  Bellows— Ellen  Bums — dont 
you  see  that  Joel  has  remembered  your 
dying  injunction,  and  has  tried  to 
Mive  right?'  Yes,  you  do.  It  was 
for  this  that  you  have  never  forsaken 
him. 

«         ♦         ♦  It  ♦ 

Sarah  Egerton  smiles  on  me  as  I  pass 
out  of  the  gate.  A  group  of  children, 
half  grown,  and  full  grown,  give  me 
joyous  greeting ;  and  the  Doctor  waves 
his  hand  from  his  carriage,  as  he  drives 
along  on  his  errands  of  mercy  and  be- 
nevolence. 

♦  ♦  «  «  ♦ 

I  must  make  haste.  There  is  no 
stage  to  wait  five  minutes  for  me.  The 
time  table  is  a  despot 

The  train  approaches.  It  has  stop- 
ped.   It  is  off  again,  and  I  am  in  it. 

Bumsville,  pleasant  Bumsville,  adieu  I 
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CHAFTBB  DC 

The  dmouement  happened  in  this 
way: 

There  was  to  be  a  large  party  at  Mrs. 
Camther^s,  a  married  danghter  of  Mrs. 
Bennett.  The  Bennetts  and  the  Meek- 
ers,  by  the  way,  always  kept  up  their 
intimacy.  Mr.  Bennett  is  dead.  He 
died  the  year  he  was  seventy,  leaving  a 
large  fortune.  The  widow  lives  in  the 
old  house,  and  the  children  are  mar- 
ried, and  are  bringing  out  their  chil- 
dien  now. 

I  lay,  Mrs.  Caruthers  was  to  give  a 
large  party.  Mrs.  Meeker,  who  inva- 
riably attended  her  daughter,  could  not 
go.  Belle  must  not  go  alone.  She  ar- 
ranged, so  she  said,  to  drive  early  in 
the  evening  to  Mrs.  Caruther's,  and  to 
0tay  there  all  night. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  previous, 
Belle,  under  the  inspiration  of  Signor 
Barbone,  who  now  exercised  a  complete 
control  over  her,  had  been  making, 
quietly  but  very  efficiently,  her  arrange- 
ments for  quitting  her  father's  roof. 

By  degrees,  and  with  an  amazing 
display  of  secretiveness,  she  managed 
to  convey  out  of  the  house  all  that  she 
might  require  for  a  considerable  ab- 
sence. 

Her  jewels  were  not  lost  sight  of,  nor 
anything  else  of  value.  The  Signor 
had  provided  proper  receptacles  for  all 
these  articles — ^indeed,  had  greatly  aid- 
ed the  young  lady  in  the  selection  of 
what  to  take.  More  than  this — Signor 
Barbone  {proh  pudor  /)  had  suggested 
that  she  should  fortify  herself  with  such 
sums  of  money  as  she  might  be  able  to 
get  together  without  exciting  suspicion. 

Strange  as  you  may  think,  Belle  was 
possessed  of  so  little  delicacy,  that  she 
actually  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise^^regarding  the  afbir  as  a 
capital  joke,  enabling  her  to  hold  out 
against  papa  should  he  prove  obstinate, 
as  he  might  for  a  few  days  (it  could 
only  be  for  a  few  days),  and  inclined  to 
be  severe. 

What  with  all  her  jewels,  including 
some  recent  expensive  purchases,  made 


for  the  first  time  in  her  life  without 
payment  on  the  spot  (this  also  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Signor),  and  with 
sums  quietly  got  together  for  several 
weeks,  including  some  considerable 
amounts  coaxed  from  her  father  on 
various  pretences,'  and  a  pretty  large 
sum  borrovmd  over  night  from  mamma 
— ^I  say,  with  all  this,  the  *  happy  pair' 
were  pretty  well  fortified  for  their  first 
campaign. 

The  trying  moment  arrived. 

Mrs.  Caruthers,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing of  Bdle's  tale  to  her  mother,  that 
she  was  to  pass  the  night  at  her  house. 
She  simply  expected  Belle  to  grace  her 
party. 

Quite  early  in  the  day  the  young 
lady  ordered  a  handsome  ball  dress 
placed  in  a  box,  and  directed  it  to  be 
taken  to  her  dressmaker,  to  receive 
some  trifling  alterations  before  evening. 
She  would  call  in  good  season  there,  so 
she  told  her  mother,  and  order  it  sent 
to  Mrs.  Caruthers's. 

Then,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Meeker,  to 
take  her  morning  drive,  she  went  to  her 
room  and  hurried  on  a  travelling  dress. 

She  was  going  down  stairs,  when 
Harriet's  nurse  opened  the  door  of  her 
yoimg  mistress's  apartment,  and  asked 
her  to  step  a  moment  into  the  room. 

Belle  turned  with  all  the  composure 
she  could  muster ;  she  curbed  her  im- 
patience, and  looked  amiable. 

*  Oh,  are  you  going  out,  Belle  ? ' 
*Yes,  dear;     you    know   I  am   to 

be  early  at  Mrs.  Caruthers's.  Mamma 
can't  go  with  me — so  I  am  to  stay  all 
night.' 

*  Why,  you  have  on  your  travelling 
dress  I' 

*It  looks  odd,  doesnt  it?— I  have 
sent  my  ball  dress  to  Laroche,  to  be 
altered  a  little ;  and  I  have  to  call  there 
now,  and  I  want  her  to  see  me  in  this. 
Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  she  has 
fitted  me  well  at  all?' 

*  It  seems  to  me  quite  perfect.' 

*  Hatty,  dear,  did  you  want  me  ? ' 
This  she  said  still  standing,  as  if  in 

haste  to  go. 
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'  Oh,  no.  I  thought  you  were  going 
into  the  parlor,  and  I  was  about  to  ask 
yon  to  sit  with  me  a  little  whUe.  I 
hare  something  to  say  to  you  about 
Qua.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  papa. 
Tou  know  papa  will  listen  to  you. 
Tell  him— neyer  mind,  dear,  to-morrow 
will  do  as  well— I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  erening.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear.    Qood-by.' 

She  turned  and  opened  the  door. 

By  a  sort  of  instinctiye  tenderness 
not  denied  to  any  human  creature. 
Belle  paused  and  looked  back,  and, 
hedtating  a  moment,  returned;  going 
to  where  her  sister  was  reclining,  she 
kissed  her  affectionately,  without  speak- 
ing one  word. 

Harrietts  eyes  suffused ;  she  was  quite 
unused  to  such  a  demonstration. 

'  My  darling  sister,'  she  whispered. 

Belle  was  already  out  of  the  room. 
She  bounded  down  the  stidrcase,  passed 
hastily  through  the  hall,  and  was  soon 
walking  rapidly  along  the  street. 

One  hour  from  that  time  she  was  on 
her  way  to  New  Jersey. 

A  clergyman  had  been  provided  in 
that  State  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

When  the  six  o'clock  New  York  train 
for  Philadelphia  passed  through  New- 
ark, it  received  on  board  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Filippo  Barbone,  who  were  just  start- 
ing on  their  wedding  excursion. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
honeymoon. 

«         «         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

No  wonder,  the  next  day,  that  Belle 
is  late.  We  who  are  in  the  secret  will 
not  be  astonished;  neither  doeis  Mrs. 
Meeker  think  it  at  all  strange  that 
Belle  should  not  return  in  the  morning 
after  the  excitement  of  a  grand  even- 
ing display  such  as  Mrs.  Caruthers  will 
be  sure  to  have. 

The  day  wears  on.  As  the  dinner 
hour  approaches,  Mrs.  Meeker  decides 
to  send  the  carriage  for  her. 

The  coachman  soon  drives  up  before 
Mrs.  Caruthers's ;  and  the  footman,  de- 
scending, announces  simply  that  he  has 


called  for  Miss  Bdle.  The  answer 
which  is  brought  to  him  is,  that  Miss 
Belle  is  not  in  the  house.  He  returns 
and  reports  accordingly. 

Although  this  little  incident  is  veiy 
annoying  to  Mrs.  Meeker,  still  she  has 
no  other  idea   than   that   Belle  has 
stopped  to  make  some  call  or  do  soma^ 
shopping  on  her  way  home. 

Had  she  considered  a  moment,  she 
would  have  perceived  how  unreason^ 
al^e  was  such  a  supposition.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Meeker  could  not  have  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  truth,  she  was  forced 
to  imagine  something. 

In  the  midst  of  her  perplexity,  Hiram 
entered.  He  was  so  accustomed,  and 
especially  of  late,  to  his  daughter's 
greeting  at  the  door,  that  he  missed 
these  affectionate  tokens  of  her  pres- 
ence when  he  entered  the  house. 

*  Where  is  Belle?'  he  sai/d,  as  he 
came  into  the  parlor. 

*  Belle  has  not  returned  yet  from 
Mrs.  Garuthers's.  It  is  rather  strange. 
I  have  just  sent  the  carriage  for  her. 
Wakeman  brings  back  word  that  she 
is  not  there.' 

*•  Wakeman  is  an  idiot  1 '  exclaimed 
Hiram,  with  a  degree  of  temper  so  un- 
usual, that  Mrs.  Meeker  started — "  an 
idiot  t  I  dare  say  he  did  not  make  his 
message  intelligible.' 

Now,  'Wakeman'  was  Mrs.  Meek- 
er's private  servant — a  family  servant, 
she  was  pleased  to  say ;  thereby  mean- 
ing, not  that  he  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  her  &ther,  honest  Thorn  the 
plumber,  nor  yet  in  the  service  of  her 
mother,  the  '*  poor  relation,"  but  that 
in  fact  he  was  her  servant  before  she 
was  married,  and  had  remained  pctr 
eaocdUnce  her  servant  ever  since. 

She  therefore  rose  in  arms  at  once,  in 
vindication  of  her  favorite,  and  was 
about  to  work  herself  into  one  of  her 
customary  manifestations,  which  Hiram 
was  evidently  in  no  state  of  mind  to 
bear,  when  there  was  suddenly  a  ring 
at  the  door.  An  instant's  parley,  and 
the  servant  entered,  bearing  a  note  to 
Mr.  Meeker. 
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The  sapencription  was  in  Boiled 
handwriting. 

A  *  terrible  sagacity*  informed  Hi- 
ram's heart  of  something  dreadfhl  about 
to  shock  it  He  tore  open  the  enrelope 
with  fierceness,  and  read  as  follows : 

*  Deab  Papa  :  Don't  be  angry  with 
me.  I  was  married  yesterday  to  Filip- 
po  Barbone.  I  marned  him  because  I 
loye  him,  and  could  never  loye  any  one 
else.  I  knew  you  would  not  consent, 
but  I  could  not  Hve  without  him. 
Forgiye  your  little  girl,  dear  papa,  and 
write  me  to  come  back  to  you  with 
my  dear  Filippo.  Oh,  I  know  you  will 
like  Mm.  Send  to  me  at  the  Gresham 
House,  Philadelphia.  I  shall  be  in 
agony  till  I  hear  from  you.  Love  to 
dear  mamma  and  Harriet.  If  I  only 
had  your  forgiveness,  how  happy  I 
should  be,  dear,  dear  papa  I 

*  Tour  little  Bei«le.' 

[This  letter,  mainly  the  production 
of  the  Kgnor,  was  prepared  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  accomplice  before 
the  runaways  set  ofi^  with  directions  to 
watch  for  Hiram's  entrance  into  his 
house,  and  deliver  immediately  after.] 

Never  before  did  Hiram  Meeker  give 
way  to  such  an  exhibition  of  rage. 

He  glared  fiercely  about  him,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  find  some  person  on 
whom  to  vent  it. 

There  was  no  one  but  his  wife,  who 
stood  directly  before  him,  her  angry 
reply  in  favor  of  *  Wakeman '  having 
been  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the 
senrant  with  the  note. 

As  Hiram's  glance  fell  on  her,  a  sud- 
den suspicion  seized  him  that  she  was 
in  some  way  privy  to  the  afiidr.  In  an 
instant  he  had  grasped  her  arm,  and, 
shaking  her  with  all  his  might,  he  ex- 
claimed: *  Wretch!  —  monster!  —  she- 
devU!— limb  of  Satan!' 

The  afiair  was  seriously  enough  cer- 
tainly, but  it  had  a  ludicrous  aspect. 
There  was  Arabella,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  could  cause  such 
a  violent  outbreak,  tossed  about  like  a 
whiriigig  by  the  usually  calm,  sedate, 
and  self-possessed  Hiram,  who  seemed 
suddenly  transported  into  a  very  de- 
mon. 


Portions  of  her  headdress  began  to 
come  down.  A  pair  of  side  curls 
dropped — a  first-rate  shot,  a  sportsman 
would  say — the  effect  of  a  double  shake 
and  a  sudden  fetch-up.  Next  a  profu- 
sion of  hair  fix>m  the  back  of  the  head 
tumbled  oC  Teeth  began  to  chatter, 
and  various  portions  of  the  structure 
in  which  she  was  encased,  to  give 
way. 

All  this  time,  Arabella  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  give  utterance  to  va- 
rious exclamations,  but  she  could  only 
gasp  out  some  unintelligible  sound, 
while  her  eyes  flashed  fire  and  her 
cheeks  burned  with  rage. 

At  last  Hiram  was  exhausted,  and 
with  exhaustion  came  some  little 
thought  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
He  relinquiflhed  his  hold  of  his  wife, 
picked  up  the  note  which  he  had 
dropped  on  the  fioor,  put  it  into  het 
hands,  and  quit  the  room. 

Hiram  stood  a  moment  in  the  haU, 
quite  overcome  by  the  revulsion  that 
succeeded  the  storm.  Then  he  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  to 
the  room  of  his  invalid  ch^d. 

Harriet  was  so  struck  with  the 
change  in  her  father's  countenance, 
that  she  started  up  and  exclaimed: 
*  Why,  papa,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  We  are  disgraced,  my  child  1 '  said 
Hiram,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

'How!    What  do  you  mean?' 

*Your  sister  has  run  away  with  a 
low,  vile  swindler.  My  curse  rest  on 
her  forever  1 ' 

*0h,  not  so—say  not  sol'  replied 
Harriet,  imploringly. 

*Tell  me,  my  child,'  said  Hiram, 
moumfhlly,  while  he  seated  himself  by 
her  side  and  took  her  hand — 'tell 
your  father  truly,  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  this  % ' 

'  No,  papa.  I  do  not  even  now  know 
what  you  mean.' 

Quite  calmly  Hiram  told  his  daugh- 
ter what  had  occurred.  The  travelling 
dress,  and  Belle's  last  kiss,  flashed  on 
her  mind.  She  repeated  the  dicom- 
stance. 
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*And  joa  know  notbing  of  this 
Filippo  Barbone  ? '  said  Hiram,  forcing 
liiniself  with  difficulty  to  pronounce  the 
name. 

*  Nothing.' 

*And  your  mother?*  continued  he, 
Blowly,  and  in  a  tone  which  terrified  his 
child. 

'Oh,  I  am  sure  she  knew  nothing 
about  it,  perfectly  sure.  I  know  she 
did  not  wish  Belle  to  go  to  Mrs.  Caru- 
thers's,  because  she  could  not  go  with 
her;  and  eyen  after  Belle  made  the 
arrangement  to  stay  all  night,  mamma 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  satisfied.' 

Hiram  was  conyinced,  and  the  want 
of  an  object  on  which  to  wreak  his  an- 
ger now  served  to  exhaust  it. 

He  leaned  his  face  upon  the  side  of 
his  daughter's  couch,  and  groaned. 

Harriet  put  her  hand  gently  upon 
his  cheek.  *  Papa,'  she  said,  timidly, 
*  may  I  tell  you  what  to  do  ? ' 
.  Hiram  raised  his  head.  His  face 
was  yery  haggard,  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

'  Send  for  Belle  to  come  back,  and 
her  husband^ too,  and  let  us  make  them 
l^^^PPJ)'  Bald  Harriet,  almost  abruptly. 

*  Never  I  My  curse  is  on  her !  She 
is  no  longer  my  child — ^I  disinherit 
herl' 

'  Give  her  my  portion,  then — I  shall 
not  require  it.' 

Hiram  started — a  new  idea  had  struck 
him.  It  was  as  if  somehow  he  had  re- 
ceived a  new  accession  of  wealth  by  the 
surrender  of  Harriet's  share.  A  strange 
confusion  of  ideas,  certainly ;  but  the 
thought  grew  on  him,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by.  Now,  however,  it  gave 
place  to  the  dominant  feeling. 

Harriet,  encouraged  by  his  silence, 
broke  in  again:  'Won't  you,  papa?' 
she  whispered. 

Hiram  turned  and  looked  at  her 
angrily,  but  was  compelled  to  lower 
his  countenance  before  his  daughter's 
earnest,  truthful,  heavenly  gaze. 

He  started  up  and  went  back  to  the 
parlor.  He  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
his  violence  toward  his  wife,  and  was 


anxious  to  dispose  of  the  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

To  return  to  Arabella. 

Aa  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  her, 
she  proceeded  to  read  the  note  he 
placed  in  her  hands.  That  accom- 
plished, she  took  the  precaution  to 
ring  the  bell  several  times  with  great 
energy;  and,  having  disposed  of  the 
little  articles  which  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor,  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  in 
violent  hysterics. 

When  Hiram  entered,  these  were  at 
once  renewed.  Her  husband  unde^ 
stood  this  phase  of  her  constitution; 
and,  directing  the  maid  servants  to 
remove  their  mistress  to  her  own  room, 
he  ordered  dinner  to  be  served. 

I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he 
ate  little  or  nothing. 

Two  or  three  times  the  waiter  ob- 
served that  his  master  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  then  to  his  heart,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  tranquillize  himself. 

After  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  several  miles.  When  he  re- 
turned, one  would  not  have  known,  to 
look  at  him,  that  anything  unusual 
had  happened. 

♦         ♦         ♦         «  « 

During  the  next  week  Hiram  was 
occupied  in  making  his  wilL  A  new 
and  important  idea  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  him. 

«         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

From  that  period  he  never  permitted 
his  daughter's  name  to  be  mentioned, 
and  would  receive  no  communication 
from  her. 

Arabella's  hysterics  continued,  at  in- 
tervals for  several  days.  Her  husband, 
in  view  of  his  violence  toward  her,  was 
very  considerate,  but  the  afiair  was 
never  allude<i  to  by  either. 

Arabella,  perhaps,  felt  that  she  de- 
served some  punishment  for  tolerating 
the  *  Count  in  disguise;'  and  Hiram 
never  got  over  a  certahi  feeling  of  mor- 
tification when  he  thought  of  the  scene 
in  the  parlor. 

Here  we  leave  all  the  parties  for  the 
present. 
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Thsbs  is  no  greater  absurdity  than 
the  attempt  to  demonstrate  anything 
from  historical  eyidence,  or  to  frame 
ftom  it  an  argmnent  whose  cogency 
shall  eren  approach  to  a  demonstration. 
Granting  the  hypothesis  that  like  causes 
will  always  produce  like  effeqts,  we 
find  ourselTes  unable  to  show  that  the 
cases  are  exactly,  or  eyen  proximately, 
the  same.  History  is  not  a  record  of 
ereiy  circumstance,  but  of  those  only 
that  were  deemed  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion ;  and  eyen  were  aU  circumstances 
known  to  us,  we  must  receiye  them  as 
seei  through  the  opinions  of  the  his- 
torian, while  the  present  is  as  it  seems 
to  us ;  so  two  cases,  while  appearing  to 
agree,  may  in  reality  be  yery  unlike. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  so  many  are 
the  events  that  precede  any  given  effect, 
that  it  i&  impossible  to  determine  which 
is  the  cause,  and  which  only  the  cir- 
cumstance attending  that  cause.  So, 
while  our  literature  is  flooded  with  so 
many  'demonstrations  from  history,' 
many  a  philosopher  finds  himself  in 
the  situation  of  the  sage  who  demon- 
strated that  'Tenterton  steeple'  was 
^  *  cause  of  (Godwin  Sands.' 

From  this  it  has  arisen  that  practical 
men  have  come  to  despise  not  only  all 
reasonings  from  history,  but  social 
science  altogether,  deeming  it  a  pleas- 
ant tissue  of  thoughts  that  may  amuse 
a  leisure  hour,  but  nothing  of  practical 
importance.  On  most  subjects  this  is 
unfortunately  true,  but  sometimes  in 
the  state  of  a  nation  there  are  indica- 
tions, repeated  again  and  again,  show- 
ing the  existence  of  a  cause  which,  un- 
less counteracted,  will  eventually  pro- 
dace  certain  disastrous  effects.  Though 
seen  and  pointed  out  by  many  wise 
men,  still  the  existence  of  the  cause 
cannot  be  logically  proved,  nor  the  time 
of  its  effect  mathematically  calculated. 
Such  were   the  terrible   premonitions 


which  foretold  the  French  Revolution, 
and  such  are  the  signs  showing  over 
and  over  again  the  existence  of  a  me- 
chanical tendency  in  our  own  social 
state.  Very  seldom,  almost  never,  do 
we  have  mathematical  certainty  as  the 
ground  of  our  action,  but  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives  is  directed  by  moral 
or  probable  evidence ;  and  though  most 
of  ^ur  reasoning  on  this  sulyject  must 
be  derived  from  history  or  social  sci- 
ence, we  deem  it  worthy  of  the  same 
treatment  that  is  given  to  other  ques- 
tions. If  the  probabilities  be  not  as 
great,  let  it  pass  with  other  schemes 
and  tiieories,  but  if  those  probabilities 
be  great  enough  to  make  it  of  practical 
and  vital  importance,  then  let  it  be- 
come an  element  in  every  man's  consid- 
eration. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  possible  con- 
ftision  in  this  word  mechanical.  To 
most  readers  it  would  bring  the  idea 
of  invention,  the  increasing  number  of 
cotton  mills  and  iron  founderies,  of 
steamships  and  power  presses,  and  such 
progress  would  be  considered  in  the 
highest  degree  praiseworthy;  but  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  is 
somewhat  more  general.  A  machine 
differs -from  a  man  in  this  respect :  the 
former  acts  without  intelligence  and 
without  volition,  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws  impressed  upon  it  fh>m 
without ;  while  a  man  chooses  his  own 
end  by  his  own  volition,  in  the  light 
of  his  own  intelligence,  and  in  the 
same  manner  decides  upon  the  means 
for  obtaining  that  end.  A  mechanical 
condition  would  therefore  be  one  whero- 
in  an  individual  acts  without  intelli- 
gence or  volition,  according  to  certain 
laws  or  habits  coming  to  him  from 
others ;  a  mechanical  state  of  sodety, 
one  wherein  the  government  moves  on 
according  to  the  will  of  one  or  more 
men,  without  thought,  love,  or  even  at- 
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tention  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
content  only  with  their  acquiescence. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rational  condi- 
tion, both  of  society  and  of  the  indi- 
yidnal,  would  be  that  in  which  the 
thought,  will,  and  love  of  the  individ- 
oal  gave  strength  and  life  to  every  act 

The  question  whether  our  social  state 
is  becoming  mechanical,  losing  personal 
thought  and  volition,  is  of  great  and 
vital  importance,  on  accoimt  of  the  ter- 
rible m^jor  premise  that  lies  beneath. 
For  prove  but  once  that  this  is  the  fact, 
and  there  comes  upon  us  the  great 
general  truth : '  The  nation  that  is  grow- 
ing mechanical  is  hastening  toward  its 
destruction.'  The  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is  written  evoywhere  in  history. 
The  limits  of  this  article  render  it  im- 
possible that  a  tithe  of  the  proof  should 
be  brought  forward  in  its  support,  and 
therefore  only  the  most  general  truths 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  reader  to 
verify  from  his  own  historical  knowl- 
edge. No  fact  is  more  indisputable 
than  that  every  preceding  civilization 
has  had  its  birth,  progress,  and  death, 
differing  only  in  length  from  the  life  of 
a  mortal  man ;  and  in  the  state  of  each 
one,  in  proportion  as  this  mechanical 
tendency  increased,  in  that  proportion 
their  national  life  departed. 

The  first  period  in  every  nation  has 
been  that  called  the  heroic  or  golden 
age.  Whether  this  was,  in  reality,  or 
only  in  poetic  dream,  the  best  age,  de- 
pends upon  another  question :  What  is 
the  true  aim  in  the  life  of  men  and  na- 
tions ?  If  it  be  but  to  live  comfortably 
and  without  confusion,  then  the  archi- 
tecture and  laws  of  later  times  are  a 
proof  of  progress ;  but  if  the  great  end 
be  to  develop  the  whole  man,  and  live 
1^  brave,  thoughtful,  truthfrd  life,  with 
or  without  tumult,  then  is  the  flret  the 
golden  age;  for,  entering  on  a  new 
mode  of  life,  undirected  by  habits  of 
thought  or  action  from  his  ancestors, 
each  man  makes  use  of  his  personal 
thought  in  finding  out,  and  volition  in 
choosing,  his  method  of  life.  No  his- 
tory has  recorded  the  internal  state  of 


such  a  nation,  but  only  the  fact  that  H 
has  always  been  successfrQ  in  preserving 
its  liberties  against  invasion. 

The  next  is  the  age  of  leaders,  whoi 
individual  thought  has  so  far  departed 
that  they  begin  to  look  to  others,  not 
yet  as  governors,  but  directors.  Tlus, 
to  a  superficial  view  the  noblest  age^ 
marks  the  banning  of  a  decline.  Its 
great  power  of  invasion,  as  under  Peri- 
cles or  Caesar,  comes  from  Uie  fiu^t  that, 
while  strength  enough  is  left  to  cany 
out  the  details,  there  is  not  enough  ot 
independence  in  thought  to  mar  the 
unity  in  the  plan  of  its  leader.  Its 
brilliant  literature  springs  fi^m  divi- 
sion of  labor ;  life  has  become  so  com- 
plex that  each  man  cannot  comprehend 
it  all — so  one  takes  the  department  of 
thought,  another  of  action.  The  man 
of  thought  tries  to  bring  back  tiiat 
courage  and  virtue  which  he  sees  are 
departing,  by  singing  beautiful  songs 
in  their  praise ;  while  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, feeling  their  waning  power  in 
himself,  makes  up,  by  repeating  these 
praises,  the  lack  of  a  heroic  life. 

The  next  is  the  mechanical  age  of 
society,  when  life  has  so  outgrown  the 
noind  that  the  man  cannot  attend  to 
both  his  own  afiairs  and  the  state, 
which  latter,  therefore,  he  gladly  yields 
to  others.  This  is  the  age  of  standing 
armies,  hired  to  pirotect  a  people  too 
careless  to  protect  themselves.  This  is 
the  age  of  tyrants,  as  the  lesser  Oseears 
or  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  is  the 
age  which  usheip  in  the  last  period  of 
the  nation,  a  mechanical  state  of  the 
individual,  when  thought  has  so  de- 
parted that  the  man  is  not  able  to  at- 
tend even  to  his  own  life,  and,  like  a 
passive  machine,  the  state  is  impelled 
and  directed  in  even  the  least  things 
by  one  tyranny  from  without.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Alexander 
in  Greece,  Elagabalus  in  Rome,  Louis 
XVI  in  Prance,  were  followed  by  a  de- 
struction as  certain  as  the  fact  that 
God  meant  the  earth  to  be  inhabited 
by  men  and  not  machines. 

Having  shown  the  grave  consequence 
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tint  lies  beneath  it,  we  come  now  to 
the  ail-important  consideration,  wheth- 
er our  own  social  state  has  ttds  me- 
chanical tendency.  The  preceding 
sketch  not  only  shows  the  tmth  which 
we  haye  deduced  from  it,  that  this 
tendency  is  a  prelude  to  a  nation^s 
death,  but  it  also  points  out  another, 
namely,  that  ciyUization  contains  with- 
in itself  certain  causes  which  finally 
work  its  destruction.  We  may,  by  a 
diligent  study,  find  out  these  causes, 
such  as  increase  of  outward  knowledge, 
diyision  of  labor,  a  complexity  of  out- 
ward relations,  and  a  consequent  hur- 
ried life  that  leaves  no  time  for 
thought ;  but  a  careftd  analysis  of  all 
these  reduces  them  to  one  great  cause 
— an  undue  attention  to  physical  pros- 
perity. This  cause  existed  among  an- 
cient nations  in  sufficient  fbrce  to  bring 
about  their  destruction,  but  it  possessed 
not  a  tithe  of  the  universality  and 
strength  which  it  holds  among  the 
modem,  for,  whereas  it  was  once  indi- 
vidual, it  is  now  national,  pervading 
every  part  of  the  social  state. 

Before  the  world  was  thickly  settled 
and  the  nations  established,  it  was  held 
that  the  power  of  a  nation  consisted  in 
the  extent  of  its  dominions,  so  that 
while  the  individual  strove  for  wealth 
in  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  or  com- 
merce, the  state  despised  such  low  pur- 
suits, and  turned  its  attention  to  in- 
crease of  territory.  But  when,  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  it  was  found  that  the 
earth  was  too  fVdly  4>eopled  and  na- 
tional power  too  well  established  for 
such  means  of  strengrth,  attention  was 
turned  to  another  source  of  power  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  people^s  own  re- 
sources and  increase  of  its  wealth. 
Wealth  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
meo^  power  to  physical  products,  in- 
creasing their  value  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  man.  So  that  attention  to 
physical  comfort  and  prosperity  which 
was  despised  by  the  brave  nations  of 
antiquity,  is  now  the  leading  object  of 
government:  treaties  are  made,  wars 
are  declared,  rebellions  break  out,  not 


on  account  of  national  glory  or  right, 
but  in  consideration  of  cotton  manufiio- 
ture,  fiMdlities  of  conunerce,  or  freedom 
of  trade.  Nations  as  well  as  men  are 
absorbed  in  the  same  great  pursuit, 
adding  mind  to  matter  for  production 
of  wealth. 

From  this  undue  attention  to  phys- 
cal  prosperity  spring  certain  subordi- 
nate causes,  which,  upon  examination, 
are  found  to  be  the  exact  differentia  of 
modem  times.  The  chaiacteristics 
which  distinguish  our  age  fh>m  aU 
others  are  the  very  ones  which  have 
been  found  so  destructive  to  preSxistent 
civilizations.  The  first  characteristic 
of  this  kind  is  the  abundance  of  out- 
ward knowledge.  In  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  ocean,  the  desert,  the  isles 
of  the  sea  have  becoi  ransacked  for  com  - 
modities  to  gratify  the  desires  of  man, 
and,  in  order  that  nature  may  be  pliable 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
the  artisan,  its  laws  have  been  studied 
with  the  greatest  success ;  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  depths  of  the  air,  the 
prison  of  the  arctic  seas,  have  all  been 
subject  to  the  same  strict  scratiny  in 
this  design. 

Th&  knowledge  thus  obtained  comes 
pouring  in  by  lightning  and  steam,  and 
is  scattered  over  the  world  witl^n  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  by  means  of  the 
printing  press.  The  man  of  to-day  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  seems  to  be 
ubiquitous.  It  is  as  though  he  had  a 
thousand  eyes  and  ears,  and,  alas  I  only 
one  mind.  Thought  has  two  condi- 
tions: first,  knowledge,  as  food  and 
stimulus ;  second,  time  for  distributing 
and  digesting  that  knowledge.  But 
the  first  is  so  superabundantly  fufilled 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  second. 
Knowledge  comes  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters  so  rapidly,  that  the  man  can 
hardly  receive,  much  less  arrange  and 
think  out,  the  enormous  mass  of  facts 
d^y  accumulating  upon  him.  The 
boasted  age  of  printing  presses  and 
newspapers,  of  penny  magazines,  and 
penny  cyclopaedias,  is  not  necessarily 
the  age  of  thought.    There  is  a  worid- 
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wide  difference  between  knowledge  and 
wisdom :  the  one  consists  of  facts  as 
they  are,  the  other  of  facts  as  they  may 
be ;  the  one  sees  eyents,  the  other  rela- 
tions. Any  school  girl  could  state  facts 
to-day  about  the  world  and  the  uni- 
verse, which  would  make  old  Socrates 
stare  in  astonishment,  and  yet  he  lived 
a  life  to  which  hers  is  the  dream  of  the 
day-moth^  Besides  the  quantity  of  the 
knowledge,  its  quality  is  also  objec- 
tionable, in  that  it  is  wholly  objective. 
The  old  injunction  of  the  oracle,  TvSn^i 
trtavTov^  was  never  more  effectually  ig- 
nored; the  man  knows  the  affidrs  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  currents 
of  the  air  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  bnt 
he  does  not  know  himself.  In  so  far  as 
man  was  made  to  be,  not  a  mere  cyclo- 
pffidia  of  facts,  but  a  rational  creature, 
living  a  life  of  usefulness  and  self-de- 
velopmeut  in  the  light  of  his  own  firee 
thought,  so  far  his  existence  is  a  fail- 
ure. What  a  man  is  and  what  ho  can 
be  is  swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  what 
he  can  do. 

The  next  great  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern times,  springing  from  this  same  un- 
due attention  to  outward  comfort,  is 
division  of  labor.  This  is  to  some  ex- 
tent incident  to  all  civilizations.  The 
savage  may  be  able  to  supply  his 
own  food  and  raiment,  and  provide  for 
all  his  needs  independently  of  other 
men;  but  as  physical  wants  multiply 
and  the  means  for  their  gratification 
increase  in  proportion,  from  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  existence  a  rcfbge  is 
found  in  division  of  labor.  Each  man 
chooses  a  part  only  of  the  world's  work, 
receiving  as  the  reward  of  his  industry 
the  fruits  of  others'  labor.  But  this, 
though  found  to  some  extent  among 
all  civilized  peoples,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  modem  society.  Wants 
have  so  multiplied,  and  commodities 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  one 
must  not  only  choose  some  part  of  the 
great  work,  but  must  give  his  whole 
time  and  mind  to  a  small  portion  of 
that  part,  if  he  would  compete  with 
others. 


The  great  part  of  mankind  are  des^ 
tined  to  manual  labor,  and  to  these  the 
only  chance  for  intelligence  and  mental 
vigor  is  to  understand  the  work  in  all 
its  details  and  relations — ^how  the  di£for- 
ent  parts  may  be  perfected,  how  they 
act  upon  each  other— how  the  world 
without  influences  the  man's  pursuit, 
and  the  relations  that  his  work  bears 
to  the  employment  of  others.  But  work 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  until 
the  workingman  despairs  of  compre- 
hending even  a  part  of  it,  and  so  wears 
away  his  mind  and  life  in  rounding  the 
head  of  a  pin  or  perfecting  the  point 
of  a  needle.  The  master  workmen, 
men  who  thoroughly  understood  their 
profession,  have  now  disappeared. 
Work  is  done  by  machinery,  while  men 
are  only  employed,  as  a  little  more  deli^ 
cate  and  flexible,  until  new  inventions 
shall  supply  their  place ;  then  to  the 
poor  blunted  mind,  useless  to  mankind 
and  himself,  there  is  no  refuge  but  the 
poorhouse.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
wood  and  iron  are  as  good,  nay  better, 
than  body  and  soul — that  the  wondrous 
human  mind,  with  all  its  possibilities 
of  cunning  device  and  nice  adaptation, 
is  worth  nothing—- that  the  soul,  the 
immortal  soul,  with  all  its  possibilities 
of  love  and  faith,  which  might  give  to 
the  hand  the  strength  of  gods  and  to 
the  mind  the  wisdom  of  angels — that 
this  is  worth  less  than  cogs  and  levers  f 
There  is  a  great  mistake  somewhere  in 
the  world,  by  which  society,  in  its  haste 
to  obtain  the  power  of  inanimate  nature, 
is  losing  the  greater  power  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  gaining  the  mechanical,  los- 
ing the  dynamical.  We,  in  America, 
cannot  yet  see  the  effect  of  all  this, 
for  our  boundless  forests  and  prairies 
afford  room  for  escape ;  but  the  crowd- 
ed poorhouses  and  overflowing  jails 
of  England  show  what  the  effect  will 
be  when  this  room  for  expansion  is 
filled. 

The  thinking  man  may  find  compoi- 
sation  for  division  of  labor  in  thorough- 
ly mastering  the  field  he  has  chosen ; 
not  a  loss,  but  a  contraction  of  thought 
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win  be  the  result ;  bat  to  the  working- 
mail  diyiflioQ  of  labor  is  mental  death. 
The  ancients  might  call  these  maflses 
the  i^piobUe  9ulgii$j  the  French  nobles 
might  sneer  at  them  as  $an9<uloUe$,  we 
may  d^de  them  as  the '  common  herd,' 
all  attempting  to  ignore  their  existence 
in  history  or  politics ;  but  it  will  be  all 
in  Tain — for  in  the  end  it  is  the  people 
that  rule,  be  the  goyemment  of  the 
snrface  what  it  may.  Either  they  will 
raise  their  rolers  by  their  intelligent 
£peedom,  or  drag  the  brilliant  crowd 
down  with  them  to  destruction  in  spite 
of  theory  or  law.  Not  only  in  mad 
sedition  and  reyolation,  but  always,  the 
masses  govem. 

The  next  great  characteristic  of  the 
age  is  the  increased  complexity  of  out- 
ward relations,  while  the  inner  mental 
power  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ra- 
tio. The  former  causes  had  a  mechan- 
ical tendency  in  that  they  lessened  the 
mental  strength,  for  all  volition  must 
haye  its  foundation  in  thought ;  but  this 
has  the  same  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it 
increases  the  objects  of  thought  beyond 
the  ]>ower  of  the  mind  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  If  any  intelligent  man  should 
stop  ia  the  midst  of  his  life,  and  con- 
aider  the  relations  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  for  the  satisfying  of  which 
he  is  responsible,  he  will  shrink  amazed 
from  their  enormous  complexity:  de- 
mands from  the  stat^  for  support  and 
thoughtful  fidelity,  demands  from  his 
fellow  men  for  love  and  charity,  chil- 
dren demanding  education  and  train- 
ing, his  own  nature  demanding  cultiva- 
tion and  development,  and,  last  of  all, 
or  rather  first  of  all,  his  God  demand- 
ing thoughtful  love  and  service.  When 
he  proceeds  to  consider  how  he  may 
best  satisfy  all  these,  there  pours  in 
upon  him  knowledge  unbounded, 
schemes,  theories,  and  methods  innu- 
merable, so  that  he  retreats  at  last  in 
despair  and  returns  to  his  business — so 
ho  calls  it,  as  though  to  make  money 
were  all  that  a  man  was  sent  into  the 
world  for,  as  though  his  chlidren,  his 
country,  his  fellow  man,  were  not  all 


his  business.  The  outer  world  seems 
to  have  risen  to  overwhelm  him,  and 
the  reason  of  it  lies  in  this  same  great 
cause  of  undue  attention  to  outward 
prosperity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men  have 
aggregated  themselves  into  towns  and 
cities,  whose  area  is  measured  by  square 
miles,  and  their  population  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  millions;  the  mind 
meanwhile,  instead  of  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  thus  made 
upon  it,  has  rather  diminished  in  pow- 
er. Added  to  this,  each  man  finds  his 
own  private  affidrs  in  the  same  state. 
The  social  barrier  of  birth  is  either 
gone  or  &st  departing,  and  each  man 
recognizes  wealth  as  the  only  way  to 
power ;  but  the  concentrated  attention 
of  men  and  nations  in  this  direction 
has  so  complicated  its  pursuit  that  he 
must  give  his  whole  mind  and  heart  to 
this  alone,  if  he  would  hope  to  succeed 
in  it,  or  even  comprehend  it  While 
these  two  worlds,  the  objective  and  the 
thinking  subjective,  have  thus  grown 
so  enormously  out  of  proportion,  the 
world  has  found  a  remedy  again  in 
division  of  labor.  The  different  rela- 
tions, which  are  the  unalienable  obliga- 
tions of  every  man,  have  been  parcelled 
out  among  all,  and  each  takes  but  one 
as  his  vocation,  leaving  all  the  rest  to 
the  vicarious  performance  of  others. 
Politicians  care  for  the  state,  teachers 
for  the  children,  charitable  societies  for 
each  man^s  neighbor,  and  preachers 
fulfil  his  duty  to  God. 

The  first  mistake  in  the  world's  ac- 
tion is  this.  In  this  partition,  thoughts 
and  actions  have  become  separated,  the 
world  is  filled  and  the  individual  con- 
founded by  new  religions,  method  ?  of 
education,  theories  of  government, 
propounded  by  those  par  exeeUencs 
called  the  thinking  men,  while  the  men 
who  work  have  /lo  time  for  thought. 
Wisdom  is  theory  proved  by  experi- 
ence, but  here,  alas  I  the  reasoning  man 
and  the  practical  man  are  separated,  so 
that  we  are  farther  than  ever  from  the 
living  truth. 
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'  Knowledge  eomes,  but  wUdom  lingers,  an  d 

I  linger  on  the  tbore, 
And  the  indindaal  witheri,  and  the  world  U 
more  and  more.' 

Behind  this  first  mistake,  that  one 
man  can  do  the  thinking  for  another, 
the  great  error  in  the  world's  reasoning 
on  this  subject  is  this,  that  one  man 
can  perform  another's  duties  at  all. 
The  duty  is  his,  the  responsibility  is 
his,  and  none  can  perform  the  one  or 
assume  the  other.  Granting  that  he 
may  supply  the  thought  or  mechanical ; 
the  dynamical,  the  love  and  soul  powa* 
which  would  make  that  logic  effectual, 
can  come  only  from  each  indiyiduai 
himsel£ 

The  duty  which  each  man  owes  to 
his  children  is  education  and  train- 
ing. Schools  and  teachers  may  supply 
schemes  of  education,  improved  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  instil  some  facts  or 
even  ideas  into  the  mind;  but  that 
which  vivifies  the  intellect  and  brings 
out  every  power  in  its  AiUest  develop- 
ment is  the  motive  of  love ;  and  it  was 
meant  that  the  filial  affection  of  the 
child  toward  its  parent  should  bo  the 
life  of  its  opening  mind.  The  mere 
logic  of  religion,  Sunday  schools  and 
teachers,  may  supply  one  day  out  of 
seven ;  but  to  animate  that  logic  and 
make  it  a  practical  thing,  a  faith  in- 
stead of  a  belief,  it  must  be  made  con- 
crete and  living  in  the  loving  life  of ' 
home.  In  this  case  no  one  does  the 
duty  or  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
the  parent. 

Our  duty  to  our  fellow  men  is  not 
charity  as  we  use  the  word — a  bill 
dropped  into  the  contribution  box,  or 
a  subscription  to  a  charitable  society ; 
but  xap»^>  ^°  t^®  ol<^  meaning  of  love 
and  help.  Poverty  springs  from  two 
causes — improvidence,  a  lack  of  the 
Mcoir-faire  in  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
overwhelming  circumstances,  which 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  man  and 
made  him  sit  down  discouraged  and 
despairing.  In  either  case,  money  is  no 
remedy.  If  the  man  be  improvident, 
it  only  helps  the  evil  for  a  moment. 


and  the  want  soon  returns :  what  the 
man  needs  is  instruction  and  care  fronn 
those  better  versed  in  the  art  of  living. 
And  in  the  second  case,  to  give  money 
is  no  avail,  but  rather  an  evil ;  for  in- 
stead of  thus  recognizing  his  degrada- 
tion, the  man  needs  encouragemmt,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  strong  and  succeasM 
heart,  giving  Hfe  and  light  to  him  who 
thus  sits  in  darkness.  This  demands 
the  time  and  careM  thought  of  eveay 
man,  or  the  duty  is  left  undone.  Chari- 
table institutions  are  well  enough :  the 
only  error  is  in  supposing  that  they  can 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  indi^ 
vidua].  '  This  ye  ought  to  have  doae^ 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.* 
Our  country  cannot  be  left  to  poli- 
ticians, for  its  first  gi^  dems^  is  the 
carefttl  thought  of  every  mam  ii-^Oie 
direction  of  its  aflBsars;  and  this,  no 
single  man  or  class  of  men  can  supjdy. 
The  action  of  Government  should  be 
conditioned  by  the  needs  of  the  peo{^ 
and  these  can  be  known  only  by  Uw 
people  themselves.  It  is  for  eveiy 
man,  therefore,  to  keep  an  earnest  and 
heedM  eye  to  his  own  needs  and  the 
wants  of  those  about  him,  if  the  torn 
popuU  would  be  vox  Dei,  the  utterance 
of  Gk)d's  truth ;  otherwise  the  opinion 
of  the  people  will  be  the  voice  of  don- 
agogues,  which  Is  as  &r  as  poesiUe 
from  the  voice  of  God.  Another  need 
is  that  of  continual  watchfulness,  lest 
the  country  be  defrauded,  or  its  mien 
become  corrupt.  No  class  of  men  can 
bo  appointed  as  watchmen,  lest  they 
also  go  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  is  the 
unalienable  duty  of  the  whole  peofde. 
When  the  emergency  of  defence  ariaee, 
no  man  can  really  perform  his  duty  by 
the  payment  of  money  or  the  providing 
of  a  substitute ;  for  that  which  makes 
a  country  strong  is  not  armies  or  can- 
non, but  life.  The  Moors  held  Grenada, 
in  the  midst  of  Spain,  for  years,  the 
Swiss  have  remained  amid  the  stonna 
of  Europe  for  centuries,  a  Rome  of  hoto 
went  out  to  conquer  the  world,  while  a 
Rome  of  palaces  is  doomed  to  invasion 
and  deal^    Every  nation  has  money 
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enough,  if  it  have  only  pfttriotism  and 
ito  attendant  courage.  Eyen  if  war  has 
become  mechanical  and  men  fight  at  a 
distance,  so  that  the  courage  of  a  hand 
to  hand  conflict  is  of  no  ayail,  it  finally 
ocMnes  to  the  same  result ;  a  nation  needs 
not  cannon  or  armies,  hat  men  whose 
hands  are  strong  and  whose  minds  are 
quick  because  of  the  loye  in  their 
hearts.  No  man  performs  his  duty 
unlesB  he  sends  a  substitute  of  equal 
brayery  and  patriotism  to  that  which 
he  should  himself  possess,  and  then  he 
must  do  the  substitute's  duty  by  going 
in  his  place.  Politicians  and  hired 
soldiery  can  neither  goyem  nor  protect 
a  oountiy:  it  needs  the  people  them- 
selyes  as  indiyiduals. 

In  religion,  no  man  pretends  to  say 
tibat  a  class  of  men  can  perform  the 
duty  which  each  man  owes  to  God,  and 
the  person  who  should  say  such  a  thing 
would  be  considered  in  jest  or  partially 
deranged.  Yet  it  is  so  tacitly  held, 
and  practically  belieyed.  As  the  man 
sits  in  his  cushioned  seat  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  looks  up  at  the  stately  edifice 
which  he  has  helped  to  build,  and  hears 
Ihe  eloquent  words  of  the  preacher 
whom  he  in  part  pays,  he  has  a  com- 
fortable Adding  that  his  work  is  done. 
To  be  sure,  no  man  can  loye  €U>d  with- 
out knowing  Him,  and  none  can  know 
Him  wen  without  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  His  works  in  creation 
and  reyelation;  but  the  man  himself 
has  no  time  for  this,  he  has  something 
•tae  to  do,  and  if  he  but  hire  another 
to  dig  out  these  truths,  and  present 
them  to  him,  as  it  were  ready  made,  of 
a  Sunday,  he  considers  that  it  is  enough. 
The  preacher  performs  the  thinking 
and  the  architect  the  acting  of  man's 
duty  to  God.  So  the  world  goes  on ; 
religion  is  merely  logical,  mechanical, 
a  kind  of '  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness' afhir,  a  lubricant  to  make  the 
wheels  of  society  moye  on  smoothly, 
instead  of  being  from  the  soul,  dynami- 
cal, giying  loye  and  life  to  the  world. 

This  mechanical  tendency  has  also 
an  element  which  makes  it  worse  than 


any  corresponding  state  in  former  times, 
for  these  at  least  contained  a  faith 
which  was  positiye,  while  ours  is  utter- 
ly negatiye ;  theirs  sprang  from  want 
of  mental  power,  ours  from  want  of 
time.  When  in  times  past  a  people 
felt  the  power  of  thought  going  from 
theni,  and  became  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  solye  the  great  riddle  of 
life  which  was  perplexing  them,  they 
chose  the  best  remedy  for  what  was  ir- 
remediable, and  turned  to  wiser  men 
than  they  for  direction  and  help. 
From  thence  sprang  faith,  reyerence, 
hero  worship,  which  stands  next  in 
rank  to  independent  thought  But  we, 
haying  no  time  to  attend  to  these 
things,  haye  yet  no  faith  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted,  and  no  hope 
of  their  successful  issue;  we  but  dirug 
our  shoulders  at  the  thought^  say,  *  I 
cannot  attend  to  it,'  and  let  it  go.  So 
lais^er  aMer  is  the  cry  of  the  age,  a  dead 
negatioii  of  thought  and  yolition. 

By  proying  the  existence  of  the  causes 
that  produce  it,  we  haye  shown  the 
presence  of  a  mechanical  tendency  in 
our  social  state;  the  same  thing  may- 
be done  in  another  way,  by  proying  the 
existence  of  efiects  that  flow  from  it. 
The  truest  index  of  a  people's  condi- 
tion is  found  in  the  meaning  which 
they  attach  to  certain  words.  A  his- 
tory of  the  word  virtua^  manhood,  is  a 
history  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Roman  people.  K,  then,  we  find  that 
the  conceptions  which  we  attach  to 
such  words  as  God,  man,  and  society 
are  mechanical,  then  society  must  haye 
such  a  tendency,  for  these  words  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  aU  goyemment,  all 
social  moyements,  and  all  indiyidual 
actions. 

First,  the  meaning  of  the  word  God. 
We,  as  a  people,  neither  deny  nor  pre- 
tend to  deny,  in  words,  the  existence 
of  a  Being,  infinite  in  power  and  wis- 
dom, who  goyems  the  uniyerse  accord- 
ing to  his  will ;  yet  practically  we  haye 
ignored  His  existence,  and  deified  the 
laws  of  nature  instead,  giyen  up  the 
idea  of  a  free  yolition^  worshipping  a 
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mechanical  necessity  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  cause  of  this  dates  back  to  Bacon's 
•Novum  Organum,*  the  introduction 
of  the  Inductiye  PhOosophy.  He  laid 
down  the  principle  that  nature  must  be 
interrogated  if  she  would  be  under- 
stood, that  from  a  carefhl  study  of 
the  effects  we  must  deduce  the  cause, 
instead  of  presuming  the  cause,  and 
explaining  the  effects  on  this  hypoth- 
esis. 

This  form  of  study  and  the  study 
itself  are  well  enough  when  confined 
to  their  right  proportion;  but  desire 
for  wealth,  in  its  endeavor  to  adapt 
nature  to  the  wants  of  man,  has  forced 
the  study  out  of  its  proportion,  and 
deduced  fW)m  it  an  untruth.  In  prov- 
ing the  being  of  a  God  from  nature 
alone,  we  get  only  the  idea  of  power 
joined  to  a  dead  necessity  of  laws; 
and  it  must  be  in  the  study  of  the  human 
soul,  with  its  personality  and  volition, 
that  we  shall  get  the  other  ideas,  which, 
joined  to  that  of  power,  prove  to  us 
the  being  of  a  personal  Qod.  Nature 
has  been  studied  and  analyzed  and 
searched  with  all  the  social  and  indi- 
vidual power  of  the  age,  while  the 
science  of  mind  and  soul  has  stood 
still ;  and  so  it  is  that  men  no  longer 
believe  there  is  any  God  but  cause  and 
effect ;  not  the  nation  which  is  right  is 
succesafo],  but  *  God  is  always  on  the 
side  which  has  the  most  cannon ; '  not 
the  just  man,  but  the  shrewd  man,  will 
succeed;  not  God  but  rain  and  sun- 
shine, will  bring  forth  the  harvest. 

Give  us  back  the  time  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand  in  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle, or  bared  their  feet  to  walk  over 
burning  ploughshares  in  their  firm 
trust  that  God  would  defend  the  right ; 
give  them  back  with  all  their  supersti- 
tions and  darkness,  if  with  them  we 
may  receive  again  the  lost  knowledge 
of  a  God  who  is  *  Our  Father,'  a  God 
who  loves  and  protects  His  children. 
If  there  is  anywhere  on  the  earth  a  soul 
that  trusts  and  prays,  then  must  the 
world  be  wrong  in  its  belief.  A  law  is 
a  rule  of  conduct,  a  law  of  nature  is  a 


rule  of  God's  conduct,  and  though  we 
have  abstracted  the  personality  and 
freedom,  they  are  none  the  lees  there. 
There  is  also  a  mitigated  fonn  of  this 
atheism  as  follows :  many  believe  m 
a  personal  God,  yet  conceive  Him  to 
be  fettered  by  his  own  laws ;  as  if  He 
had  made  the  machine  of  the  univerae, 
wound  it  up,  and  could  now  only  stand 
helplessly  aside  to  see  it  go.  Prayer  is 
of  no  avail  to  such  a  God ;  thus  the 
first  need  of  the  soul  is  left  unsatisfied, 
and  man  stands  in  the  universe  alone. 
Herein  is  their  error:  because  He  has 
always  acted  in  this  manner,  they  reason 
that  He  always  will,  and  then  go  farther 
and  think  He  .always  must ;  not  seeing 
how  He  stands  behind  and  moves  the 
law.  When  the  hammer  in  the  piano- 
forte rises,  the  wire  will  sound ;  but 
there  is  one  who  sits  unseen  at  the  kej 
board  and  controls  the  wires  of  the 
hammer.  When  the  lightning  hcHt 
falls,  the  tree  is  shattered;  but  God 
holds  the  lightning  in  His  handa. 

Succeeding  a  mechanical  idea  of  Gk>d, 
we  have  a  similar  idea  of  man.  The 
frindamental  question  of  human  nature 
is  that  of  free  will  or  necessity.  The 
history  of  philosophy  is  but  a  history 
of  the  confiict  of  these  two  ideas :  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  also,  the  same 
great  question  arises,  whether  he  can 
bo  what  he  will,  or  will  be  what  he 
must.  From  this  come  all  those  arti- 
cles on  *  Nature  and  Circumstances,' 
*  Genius  and  Labor,'  with  which  col- 
lege magazines  are  filled — endeavara 
of  the  yoimg  mind  to  solve  this  most 
vital  problem.  Modem  society  haa  de- 
clared itself  on  the  side  of  necessity: 
while  acknowledging  man  preSminentiy 
free  in  his  relations  to  others,  it  yei 
considers  him  as  the  bondslave  of  mo- 
tives. When  God  is  the  mere  bonda- 
man  of  necessity,  and  his  religion  only 
the  means  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness,  surely  his  creature  must  be 
in  the  same  slavery.  There  are  three 
great  motives  that  sway  men — love  for 
themselves,  love  to  others,  and  love  to 
God.    The  first  of  these  is  measurable, 
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the  others  immeasurable.  In  the  first, 
giyen  a  greater  means  of  happiness, 
ten  Ihoosand  dollars  instead  of  nine 
thousand,  and  the  actioii  follows  in 
that  direction  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Bat  loye  of  children,  patriotism,  bene- 
Tolence,  love  of  God  rise  above  this 
lo^cal  and  mechanical,  to  the  region 
of  firee  and  incalculable  volition. 

Society,  ignoring  any  such  thing  as 
soul,  has  declared  that  only  the  meas- 
urable and  necessary  remains  in  man. 
Thence  has  arisen  the  science  of  aver- 
ages, pretending  to  foretell  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  what  a  man  must  do 
under  given  circumstances.  Thence 
also  has  arisen  this  maxim,  so  often 
quoted  as  final  in  all  such  questions, 
*  Every  man  has  his  price.'  Perhaps 
there  is  some  ground  too  for  this  opin- 
ion. We  have  before  shown  how,  by 
division  of  labor,  affection  and  volition 
have  been  abstracted  from  life,  while 
only  a  formal  performance  of  duties  by 
others  remains,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if^  under  such  regime^  these  parts  of  the 
human  nature  should  not  become 
shrunken.  But  the  soul  is  not  wholly 
gone  yet ;  the  world  is  mistaken — a  lit- 
tle is  left  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents,  enough  of  benevo- 
lence yet  to  make  tolerable,  enough 
of  faith  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
holy  men  to  keep  the  world  from  cor- 
ruption. 

Society  was  called  by  the  Great  Mas- 
ter a  brotherhood.  Even  in  heathen 
tames  men  were  held  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  country;  now  they  acknowledge 
practically  no  bond  but  that  of  interest. 
The  word  that  is  continually  in  our 
mouths  is  *  framework  of  society,' 
^social  mechanism,'  as  though  it  were 
impelled  by  a  force  from  without,  in- 
st^td  of  being  a  living  and  vital  thing, 
moved  and  governed  by  its  own  vital 
forces.  *  Law  of  averages,'  *  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,'  *law  of  supply  and 
demand,'  are  supposed  to  be  the  forces 
that  drive  the  affair,  while  any  such 
power  as  love  or  faith  is  ignored.  But 
as  witii  individuals,  so  witii  society. 


The  world  is  not  so  bad  as  it  declares 
itself  to  be.  Enough  of  patriotism  is 
still  left  to  affect  the  gold  market  at 
times,  enough  of  faith  to  keep  alive 
the  effete  aristocracy  of  Europe,  enough 
of  courage  and  honor  to  rally  around 
and  bravely  uphold  a  tattered  flag  in  a 
battle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

Although  we  have  shown  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mechanical  tendency,  yet  our 
labor  is  incomplete  and  practically  use- 
less unless  we  have  shown  how  it  may 
be  retarded  or  wholly  counterbalanced. 
Some  countervailing  element  there  must 
be,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  causes  that  produce  this  ten- 
dency exist  in  modem  society  in  tenfold 
greater  power  than  they  ever  had  in 
ancient  life,  yet  their  operation  has 
been,  by  far,  less  rapid.  Greece  and 
Rome  existed  barely  a  thousand  years, 
while  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  al- 
ready flourished  much  longer  than  that, 
and  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  immediate 
decay. 

The  retarding  cause  is  war.  This 
does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter and  eradicate  the  love  of  physical 
prosperity,  but  only  retards  the  move- 
ment, by  awaking  men  to  see  that  their 
interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of 
the  state.  In  the  midst  of  war  they 
see  that  one  cannot  perform  the  duty 
of  another,  that  hired  soldiery  cannot 
protect  a  state,  but  their  own  hearts 
and  arms  must  be  enlisted  unless  they 
would  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  wakes 
up  the  dormant  dynamical  powers  of 
courage  and  heroism,  and  checks  for  a 
moment  the  selfish  individualism  that 
was  taking  the  life  from  the  nation. 

This  only  retards,  it  does  not  coun- 
terbalance or  neutralize  this  tendency. 
War  was  common  to  ancient  and  mod- 
em times  alike ;  but  that  cause  which 
has  so  long  held  our  society  from  ruin, 
and  on  which  we  base  our  hope  of  an 
indestructible  civilization,  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  being  antagonistic  not 
only  to  the  one  simple  cause,  but  to 
each  of  the  subdordinatc  causes  that 
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are  derived  fix>m  it.  Disproportionate 
attention  to  outward  prosperity  springs 
from  the  idea  that  the  happiness  of 
men  and  nations  is  inseparable  from 
wealth.  Directly  opposed  to  this  is 
the  teaching  of  religion,  that  happi- 
ness and  strength  come  from  perform- 
ing truly  the  duties  of  life.  The  first 
derivatiye  cause  which  we  found  under 
this  was  an  accumulation  of  facts  which 
overburden  the  mind  and  destroy  its 
power.  Religion  has  little  to  do  with 
outward  facts,  it  taxes  but  little  the 
receptive  power;  it  has  to  do  rather 
with  changing  knowledge  into  wisdom, 
applying  the  few  vital  facts  to  the  life. 
This  knowledge,  we  have  found,  is  ob- 
jective, ignoring  the  Tu^^i  atavrhw ;  but 
religious  thought  is  intensely  subjec- 
tive ;  all  other  things  it  este^ns  as  of 
no  avail,  except  those  that  relate  to  the 
outward  condition  and  tendency  of  the 
individual.  Know  thyself  in  relation 
to  man  and  Qod — this  it  continually 
demands.  No  man  can  be  religious 
without  thought— continual,  earnest 
thought,  perceiving  and  defining  du- 
ties ;  therefore,  wherever  religion 
comes,  even  the  mind  that  was  sunken 
in  weakness  is  raised  to  renewed  life. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  religion  counter- 
balances the  influence  of  division  of 
labor.  While  this  takes  away  the  last 
incentive  to  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  degrading  him  to  a  cunning 
but  expensive  machine,  religion  gives 
to  him  a  new  spring  of  thought,  vivifies 
his  blunted  mind  by  the  power  of  trans- 
formed afiections,  and  makes  him  again 
aman. 

The  next  derivative  was  lack  of 
time,  taking  afiection  and  volition 
from  life  by  dividing  the  duties  of  the 
individual  among  others.  In  imme- 
diate antagonism  to  this,  religion  de- 
clares that  the  individual  stands  alone 
in  his  duties  and  responsibilities  before 
€k>d.  It  recognizes  no  institution  of 
charity  or  social  partition,  but  reiter- 
ates the  command, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  which  includes 
everything. 


Religipn  is  opposed  to  this  tendency, 
not  only  in  its  causes,  but  in  its  efiecte. 
It  brings  back  to  us  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal (jk)d.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
nature,  but  simply  says :  ^  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,'  ^  He  sendeth 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  uigust' 
No  laws  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as  con- 
ditioning the  action  of  Gk>d,  but  He  sees 
the  sparrow's  fall  and  provides  for  it ; 
He  hears  and  answers  the  prayer  of  His 
children.  It  declares  man  to  be  more 
than  a  slave  driven  by  motives,  with 
every  action '  necessitated ;  it  declares 
him  a  creature  of  free  volition,  whose 
action  can  neither  be  calculated  nor 
controlled.  It  declares  him  possessed 
of  powers  of  love  and  hate,  which  defy 
mathematics ;  a  being  above  all  price, 
to  whom  honesty  may  be  more  than 
*  the  best  policy,'  even  the  loving  obe- 
dience of  a  duld  to  a  loving  Father. 
It  declares  society  to  be  no  mere  fhune- 
work  tied  together  by  interest,  but  a 
brothertiood,  like  a  living  soul,  having 
a  common  Father,  Saviour,  and  Home. 
In  place  of  supply  and  demand,  policy, 
interest,  it  enunciates  but  one  word, 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  if  we 
had  come  so  fS&r  in  reasoning,  and  ob- 
tained no  practical  result,  which  mi^t 
be  embodied  in  each  man's  action. 
We  have  shown  the  existence  of  this 
tendency,  and  the  powers  that  are  an- 
tagonistic to  it  We  cannot  prove  the 
result,  for  there  is  no  analogy  in  any 
preceding  case  which  history  afibrds; 
we  cannot  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
opposing  powers,  for  the  issue  lies  in 
man's  volition,  which  is  above  mathe- 
matics. Yet  practically,  the  result,  as 
fax  as  regards  us  individually,  is  as  val- 
uable as  though  this  were  po^ible. 
The  result  depends  upon  the  world's 
decision,  and  each  man  is  responsible 
for  his  part  of  that  decision,  whethtf 
he  will  give  his  heart  to  outward  or  in- 
ward prosperity.  If  he  would  have  lus 
children,  to  unnumbered  generations, 
rise  up  to  bless  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  him  who  lived  therein ;  if 
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he  would  do  what  he  can  to  make  his  earnest,  thoughtM  life,  sacrificing,  if 

country's   ciyilization   perpetual,    and  need  be,  something  of  outward  pros- 

his  own  life  truly  happy,  let  him  give  perity  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  his  duty 

up  aU  thought  of  lais»a  faire^  *  it  will  in  love  and  action  to  his  fellow  men 

last  my  time,'  and  begin  to  lead  an  and  to  God. 


AN    INDIAN    LOVE-SONG. 

From  his  ambush  in  thy  shadowy  eyes  young  Love  an  arrow  shot, 
"When  beneath  thy  father's- wigwam  my  youthful  brain  grew  hot. 
My  heart  is  all  a-quiver,  but  hear  me  while  I  sing ; 
Oh  let  me  bo  thy  beau,  and  I  will  never  snap  the  string  I 

Then  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fkU ; 

For  I  will  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  alL 

Not  with  the  glittering  wampum  have  I  come  thy  smiles  to  woo ; 
But  I  offer  a  cabin  passage  down  life's  river  in  my  canoe ; 
And  to  beguile  the  voyage,  if  thou  wilt  come  aboard, 
Till  sunset  fire  the  waters  the  fire-water  shall  be  poured. 

While  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fiUl ; 

And  I  will  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  alL 

Though  my  pipe  of  peace  thy  cruelty  has  shattered,  stem  and  bowl, 
A  thousand  thongs  from  thy  dear  hide  are  knotted  round  my  soul. 
From  every  murderous  tomahawk  my  dove  shall  shielded  be ; 
And  if  famine  stare  us  in  the  face,  I'll  jerk  my  heart  for  thee. 

So,  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fall ; 

And  I  wiU  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  aU. 
VOL.  V. — ^24 
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Poems  trou  thi  Innib  Life.  By  Lizzie 
DoTEN.  Boston :  Wm.  White  &  Co.,  *  Ban- 
ner of  Light  *  Office,  168  Washington  street. 
New  York :  A.  J.  Davis,  274  Canal  street. 

This  book  was  written  from  what  is  called 

*  the  plane  of  spiritual  experience '  of  which 
we,  being  neither  clairvoyant,  dairaudient, 
nor  clairsentient,  know  positively  nothing.* 
Miss  Doten  says :  *  I  claim  both  a  general 
and  particular  inspiration.  I  know  that 
many  sincere  and  earnest  souls  will  decide,  in 
the  integrity  of  their  well-trained  intellects, 
that  my  claim  to  an  intercourse  with  the 
invisible  world  is  an  extravagant  assumption, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  I  cannot 
conscientiously  deny  that  in  the  mysteries  of 
my  inner  life  I  have  been  acted  upon  decided- 
ly and  directly  by  disembodied  intelligences, 
and  this  sometimes  by  an  inspiration  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual,  or  by  a  psycholo- 
gical influence  similar  to  that  whereby  mind 
acts  upon  mind  in  the  body.  Many  of  the 
poems  were  given  by  direct  spirit  influence 
before  public  audiences.  For  many  of  them 
I  oould  not  obtain  the  authorship,  but  for 
such  as  I  oould  the  names  are  given.* 

Strange  statements  truly,  and  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Miss  Doten  fully  be- 
lieves them  to  be  simple  records  of  facts 
known  to  herself.  We  do  not  doubt  her 
truth  and  good  faith;  but  we  confess  our- 
selves puzzled  with  the  contradictory  and 
inconsequent  phenomena  of  modem  spiritual- 
ism. These  developments  never  bring  any 
accession  to  our  knowledge.  In  addition  to 
the  curious  circumstances  attending  the  crea- 
tion of  these  poems,  many  of  tfiem  are  very 
beautiful.  In  those  purporting  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Poe,  the  similarity 
of  style  is  quite  remarkable.  His  allitera- 
tions, his  frequent  assonances  and  rhymes, 
his  chiming  and  ever-musical  rhythms  are 
wonderfully  well  reproduced.  But  has  he 
learned    nothing  new  to  tell  us  in  those 

*  supernal  spheres*?  Has  he  struck  upon 
no  new  path  in  those  weird  regions,  grasped 
no  fresh  and  startling  thought  to  weave  into 


the  perfect  music  of  his  lines  ?  Nay,  has  he 
learned  no  new  tunes,  chimes,  or  rhythms 
*  where  the  angels*  feet  make  music  over  all 
the  starry  floor*?  Could  he  not  lift  for  us 
the  veil  of  Isis?  The  *  inspiration  *  from 
Shakspeare  we  regard  as  a  total  failure.  He 
who  never  repeated  himself  on  earth,  comes 
to  us  who  love  him,  after  his  long  reddenoe 
in  heaven,  and  travesties  his  own  mat4:^1fflH 
dramas  by  weak  quotations  from  them,  as  if 
he  had  been  cogitating  only  his  own  words 
through  the  new  scenes  of  glory  which  had 
opened  before  hioL  Our  great  Shakspeare 
has  grown  none  in  the  passing  centuries- 
comes  from  the  empyrean  to  gabble  like  a 
dotard  of  the  visions  of  his  youth?  We 
quote  from  the  poem : 

<  Man  learns  in  this  Valhalla  of  his  soul 
To  love,  nor  ever  finds  *  Love's  Labor  Lost' 
No  two-faced  Falstaff' proffers  double  suit; 
No  Desdemona  mourns  Iago*8  art; 
And  every  Romeo  finds  his  Juliet' 

Trust  us,  fair  and  gifted  Miss  Doten,  the 
spirit  who  sang  this  into  your  soul  was  not 
Shakspeare,  nor,  onleas  we  are  mudi  mis- 
taken, even  one  of  his  acquaintances. 

Faith  and  Fancy.  By  John  Savage,  Au- 
thor of  *  Sibyl,  a  Tragedy.*  New  York : 
James  B.  Kirker,  599  Broadway.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :   Philip  k  Solomon. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  little  volume 
of  poems,  qpme  of  which  were  published 
anonymously,  and  received  general  praise 
from  critics  and  readers.  They  are  vigorous, 
patriotic,  rhythmical,  and  many  of  them  are 
marked  with  imaginative  power.  The  *■  Mus- 
ter of  the  North*  is  a  bold  and  strikh^ 
poem. 

LiPE  OF  Edward  Livingston.  By  Chaklb 
Havens  Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Bancroft.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.,  448  and  445  Broadway. 

Mr.  Hcnt  has  had  great  advantages  in  tiie 
preparation  of  this  interesting  life,  the  only 
surviving  members  of  Mr.  Livingstones  imme- 
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diate  ftmily  having  placed  in  his  hands  the 
whole  maas  of  papers  left  by  him  at  his 
death.  The  work  has  a  doable  interest.  As 
a  man,  Mr.  Livingston  claims  our  sympathies 
from  his  domestic  virtues,  his  mivarying 
sweetness  of  demeanor,  his  high  ability  and 
enltare ;  as  jurist  and  statesman,  be  is  closely 
related  to  the  great  epochs  of  our  country. 
It  fell  to  lus  lot,  after  our  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  to  adjust  the  old  municipal  kws 
derived  from  France  and  Spain,  to  the  new 
oocidition  of  the  oonnection  with  America. 

*  The  code  which  he  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,'  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 

*  is  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  hu- 
manity  at  once  an  impersonation  of  the  man 
and  an  exposition  of  the  American  GonsUtu- 
iXfXBu  If  it  has  never  been  adopted  as  a 
whole,  it  has  proved  an  unfailing  fountain 
of  reforms,  suggested  by  its  principles.'  Mr. 
Livingston  will  live  historically  with  such 
men  as  Bacon,  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and 
Bentham.  His  great  work  in  its  final  form 
was  styled  *A  System  of  Penal  Law,'  and 
was  divided  into  *A  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Pnniflhnients,'  ^A  Code  of  Procedure,'  'A 
Code  of  Evidence,'  and  '  A  Code  of  Reform 
and  Prison  Discipline,'  besides  *  A  Book  of 
Definitions.'  This  work  is  marked  by  great 
imity  of  design,  by  the  shunning  oS.  legal 
ambiguity,  by  the  preventing  rather  than 
arenging  crime,  and  by  bringing  '  mercy  to 
season  justice.' 

Space  fails  to  follow  Mr.  Livingston  through 
his  congressional  career,  his  social  and  do- 
mestic life,  his  many  and  pleasant  relations 
with  General  Jackson,  Qeoige  M.  Dallas,  and 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  times. 
We  close  this  short  notice  with  a  quotation 
from  Charles  J.  IngersoU :  '  A  purer,  sweet- 
er, or  superior  spirit  seldom  has  departed. 
He  belonged  to  a  peerage  of  which  there 
are  very  few  members.'  We  doubt  not  tWs 
fanportant  record  will  obtain  a  wide  reoog- 
nition. 

Rambles  Among  Words  :  their  Poetry,  His- 
tory, and  Wisdom.  By  William  Swin- 
TOK.  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Dion 
Thomas,  142  Nassau  street 

Wk  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
this  interesting  book.  Some  fifteen  hundred 
iUustrations  of  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Wis- 
dom of  Words  are  presented  to  the  reader  in 
these  pages,  the  greater  number  of  which 
have  never  before  been  etymologically  anar 


lyzed.  Mr.  Swinton's  dassificaitons  are  in- 
genious and  suggestive.  We  have  'The 
Work  of  the  Senses,'  *  The  Idealism  of  Words,' 
*  Fossil  Poetries,'  'Fossil  Histories,'  'Words 
of  Abuse,'  '  Growth  of  Words,'  *  Verbal 
Ethics,'  'English  in  America,'  &c  Our 
author  says :  '  In  the  growth  of  Words  all  the 
activities  of  the  mind  conspire.  Language 
is  the  mirror  of  the  living  inward  conscious- 
ness. Language  is  concrete  mataphysics. 
What  rays  does  it  let  in  on  the  mind's  subtile 
woridngs !  There  is  more  of  what  there  is  of 
essential  in  meti^hysics — more  of  the  struc- 
tural action  of  the  human  mind,  in  Words, 
than  in  the  concerted  introspection  of  all 
the  psydiologists.'  And  very  skilfully  has 
Mr.  Swinton  elicited  the  pregnant  meanings, 
the  rich  ooloring,  the  '  concrete  metaphys- 
ics,' the  terrors,  delights,  and  wonders  of 
words.  Thoughtlessly  enough  we  use  them, 
but  they  are  coins  of  matchless  worth,  stamp- 
ed with  the  history  and  marked  by  the  compli- 
cated powers  of  the  being  in  the  fire  of 
whose  soul  they  are  fused.  Truthfulness 
of  derivation,  history,  erudition,  poetry,  and 
imagination  meet  in  the  charming  pages  be- 
fore us,  and  enthral  the  interest.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
to  all  readers  of  intelligenoe.  Those  already 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  find  much  rare 
and  original  matter;  while  those  to  whom  it 
is  new  will  be  astonished  and  startled  with 
the  tinsu^ected  resources  of  the  magical 
regions  through  which  'Rambles  among 
Words '  will  conduct  them. 

Thk  Yaoabonds.  By  J.  T.  Tbowbbidok. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley. 
New  York :  James  G.  Gregory,  46  Walker 
street 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  AUantic  Month- 
ly will  remember  '  The  Vagabonds' — a  poem 
remarkable  for  its  truth  and  pathos.  Darley 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the '  two  travellers' — 
indeed,  the  expression  of  love  and  pity  in  the 
face  of  the  dog  is  almost  human.  If  we  but 
read  this  poem  aright,  a  moral  lies  in  every 
verse,  teaching  us  compasdon  for  erring  hu- 
manity, and  mercy  to  the  dumb  creatures 
whom  no  sin  or  d^radation  can  alienate  from 
their  loyal  affections.  We  thank  Darley  for 
these  exquisite  and  tender  illustrations.  They 
are  worthy  of  his  fame.  May  they  save  our 
poor  four-footed  '  Rogers '  many  a  kick,  and 
elidt  a  deeper  sympathy  for  earth's  unfor> 
tunate  vagabonds  t 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIB  IN  AID  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITAEY  COM- 
MISSION. 

Bklieyino  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  publio 
and  private  citizens,  of  all  journals  and 
publications,  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  in 
their  power  to  aid  the  Metropolitan  Fair  m 
the  effort  to  sustain  the  Sanitary  CSommission 
in  its  important  functions,  we  propose  de- 
voting to  this  purpose  the  pages  of  our 
Editor's  Table. 

Fort  Sumter  fell  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1861 ;  on  the  16th,  the  President's  prodamap 
tion  calling  out  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  suppress  an  armed  rebellion  was  issued. 
The  effect  was  electric,  startling  the  loyal 
States  into  sudden  activity.  Men  rushed  to 
arms,  and  women  thronged  together  to  de- 
vise means  to  alleviate  suffering  likely  soon 
to  occur  among  the  brave  fellows  speeding 
to  face  death  in  behalf  of  their  country. 
Sni^eons  and  physicians  were  invited  to 
meet  with  them  and  instruct  them  how  to 
make  lint,  prepare  bandages,  and  educate 
nurses. 

About  fifly  ladies  met  during  this  Juncture 
at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  women,  April 
25th,  1861,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  organize  the  benevolence  of  our  women 
into  a  Central  Association.  A  meeting  was 
called  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  April  29th, 
attended  by  the  largest  assembly  of  ladies 
ever  drawn  together  before.  It  was  presided 
over  by  D.  D.  Field,  Esq.*  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows explained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  an  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Vice- 
President  Hamlin.  Dr.  Crawford,  since 
Brigadier-General  Crawford,  who  had  been 
at  Fort  Sumter,  followed  him.  Drs.  Wood, 
Mott,  Stevens,  etc.,  urged  the  merits  of  the 
enterprise.     Articles  of  organization  were 

•  For  most  of  these  fhcts,  tee  Article  on  the  San- 
itary Oommftslon  in  th«  North  American  JUieUm 
for  Janoary,  1961 


brought  hi,  wfaidi,  under  the  name  of  the 
Women's  Central  Association  of  Relief, 
united  the  women  of  New  York  in  a  aodety 
whose  objects  were  to  collect  and  distribute 
authentic  information  with  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  army;  to  establish  a  recognized 
union  with  the  New  York  Medical  Associ- 
ation for  the  supply  of  lint,  bandages,  etc ; 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  all  local  associations; 
and  to  take  measures  for  trahiing  and  se- 
curing a  supply  of  nurses  against  any  possi- 
ble demand  of  war.  Dr.  MoU  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Association ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bd- 
lows,  Vice-President;  G.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
Secretary;  and  Howard  Potter,  of  Brown 
Brothers  k  Co.,  Treasurer. 

Wise  questions  were  put  to  the  Chitf 
Medical  Purveyor  of  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the 
Association,  to  which  kind  and  patient  ver- 
bal answers  were  returned.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  regarded  its  solicitude  as  exag- 
gerated, and  its  proffer  of  aid  as  almost 
superfluous,  believing  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  fully  aroused  to  its  duties,  and 
able  to  meet  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  opinion  was  perfectly  honest,  loyal, 
and  faithful.  But  the  women  still  believed 
that  something  might  be  done  for  the  ob- 
jects of  their  solicitude.  A  committee,  ooo- 
dsting  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  Dr.  Jacob  Harsen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows, etc,  was  appointed  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  confer  with  the  medical  authorities 
and  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  volunteer  aid  to  the  army. 
The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  after 
some  weeks'  observation  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, that  neither  the  Government,  the 
War  Department,  the  Bureau,  the  army,  nor 
the  people  understood  the  gigantic  nature  of 
tlie  business  entered  upon,  or  were  half  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  necessities  which  must  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months  fall  crushingly  upon 
them.     Such  facts  convmoed  them  of  the 
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neoesaty  of  a  much  more  exteoBiTe  syrtem 
than  had  been  omtemplated  at  the  period 
of  their  organlzatioD,  and  thus  the  idea  of  a 
Sanitary  Commiflsion,  with  an  offioe  and  resi- 
dent stair  at  Washington,  presented  itself  to 
them  as  alone  able  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Central  Association  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  case.  The  ordering  of  a  Sanitary  Com- 
mission without  rights  or  powers  was  finally 
granted,  the  duties  being  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  active.  The  order  for  the  Commis- 
Bion  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
June  9th,  and  approved  by  the  President 
Jnne  18th,  1861.  Women  feel  that  our 
soldiers  belong  to  the  nationy  and  thus  local, 
and  personal  prejudices  have  yielded  to  the 
truilj  federal  principles  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. They  are  withdrawn  irom  local 
politics,  and  have  felt  the  assault  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation  in  its  true  national  aspect. 
They  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  all-embracing  duties  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  With  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Kew  Haven,  Hartford,  Providence,  Boston, 
Portland,  and  Concord  for  centres,  there  are 
at  least  15,000  Soldiers'  Aid  SocieUes,  all 
under  the  control  of  women,  employed  in 
•applying,  through  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
great  Federal  Army.  The  skill  and  business 
energies  of  the  women  managing  the  vast 
operations  of  the  chief  centres  Qf  supply  un- 
fold a  new  and  glowing  page  in  the  history 
of  the  capacities  of  the  sex. 

Why  does  the  Sanitary  Commission  need 
80  much  money  ?  Because  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  Commission,  supported  by  the 
Central  Treasury  cannot  be  kept  in  moUon 
without  large  expenditures ;  and  large  as  the 
cost  is,  the  results  for  good  arc  almost  infi- 
nitely larger.  The  Sanitary  distributes  the 
supplies  sent,  embraces  Sanitary  Inspection 
by  medical  men  of  general  hospitals.  Sani- 
tary Inspection  by  medical  men  of  camps 
and  field  hospitals,  Special  Relief  with  all  its 
agencies  and  in  all  its  various  departments, 
and  the  Hospital  Directory  with  its  register 
and  its  600,000  names.  Every  dollar  ex- 
pended meets  some  real  want,  or  helps  to 
save  a  life.  Do  the  people  wi^  this  agency 
in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  in  tent,  hospital, 
and  on  the  battle  field— at  the  East— West 
— South,  to  cease  ?  or  is  it  their  will  to  oon. 


tinue  it  in  its  largeness  of  plan,  its  scientific 
exactness,  its  ability  to  do  all  that  the  friends 
at  home  would  themselves  desire  to  do  for 
our  soldiers  ?  Our  generous  and  loyal  people 
have  given  their  entire  confidence  to  the 
Sanitiiry  Commission — they  have  decided 
that  it  shall  not  die  for  lack  of  material  aid, 
estimating  beyond  all  money  and  all  price 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  brave  men  now 
in  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  grateful  that  they  may  repose  in  the 
certitude  that  every  cent  contributed  will  be 
used  in  the  surest  manner  to  effect  the  re- 
sults required.  To  aid  in  sustaining  this 
benefioent  institution.  New  York  is  about  o 
inaugurate  a  great  Metropolitan  Fair.  She 
asks  in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity that  her  children  come  together  with 
the  works  of  their  hands,  the  results  of  their 
enterprise,  the  achievements  of  their  talents, 
the  bloom  of  their  genius,  to  do  her  honor 
in  a  Great  Exhibition  of  Art,  Industry,  Com-  . 
merce,  all  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress.  She  begs  of  her  children  to  do 
the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do,  with  a 
^irit  of  love  and  patriotiton,  remembering 
no  private  griefs,  no  unworthy  animosities ; 
remembering  only  the  bleeding  sons  of  the 
Bepublic,  who  threw  themselves,  in  their 
youth  and  strength,  into  the  yawning  gulf 
which  opened  before  them,  hoping  that,  pro- 
pitiated by  sudi  a  sacrifice,  it  might  close 
again  —  willing  to  die,  or  live  maimed  and 
suffering,  that  a  happy,  peaceful  and  united 
people  might  again  possess  the  fairest  land 
which  God  has  given  to  mankind.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  Boston  have  already  done 
nobly  in  this  direction,  and  New  York  should 
contribute  in  proportion  to  her  means  and 
advantages.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  should 
make  great  exertions,  seeing  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  money  received  by  the  Com- 
mission has  been  contributed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific— California  having  sent  more 
than  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Managers  of  the  Fair  invite  all  Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers,  and  Artisans  to  con- 
tribute of  their  wares  to  its  stores,  giving 
such  goods  as  they  make  or  deal  in — such 
goods  as  are  made  profitable  to  them  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  to  maintain. 

Painters  and  Sculptors,  who  have  done  so 
much  fur  the  honor  of  their  country,  all 
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:irfao  are  oonnected  with  the  Fhie  Aits,  either 
S8  creators,  as  dealers,  or  possessors  of  Art 
Treasures,  are  asked  to  send  their  contribu* 
tions  for  exhihitum  or  sale. 

Farmers  are  inrited  to  bring  to  the  Fair 
gifts  from  their  bams,  stalls,  dairies,  and 
poultry  yardq. 

PnUishers  and  Booksellers  are  oonfidently 
looked  to  for  aid.  A  Second-Iiand  Book  Stall 
will  be  attached  to  this  Department,  to  which 
contributions  are  asked  from  the  sheWes  of 
those  who  are  cumbered  with  duplicate  copies, 
or  who  have  books  which  they  no  longer  use. 
Connected  with  this  Department  will  be  a 
table  for  the  exposition  and  sale  of  valuable 
Autographs. 

On  the  Musicians,  Muacal  Instrument 
Makers,  and  Music  Dealers,  the  Managers 
confidently  rely  for  a  worthy  representation 
of  the  beautiful  art  of  which  they  are  minis- 
ters, by  the  giving  of  Musical  Performances 
and  of  instruments  and  music  for  sale. 

The  Managers  and  Artists  of  the  various 
Theatres  are  invited  to  set  apart  one  evening 
during  Uie  Fair,  the  performances  on  whidi 
^all  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fimd. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Institutions  of  a  benevolent  character 
may  contribute  in  some  fitting  manner  to  the 
Fair. 

It  is  also  hoped,  from  the  well-known  pa- 
triotism of  the  Fire  Department  and  the^ 
Police,  that  they  will  bear  an  honorable  and 
conspicuous  part  in  this  life-preserving  and 
humane  undertaking. 

A  Department  of  Arms  and  Trophies  will 
be  established,  to  which  not  only  arms  and 
flags  captured  in  the  present  war,  but  all  ar- 
ticles of  this  kind  having  a  historic  or  in- 
trinsio  interest,  will  be  acceptable  contribu- 
tions, either  for  sale  or  exhibition. 

An  Old  Curiosity  Shop  will  a£ford  all  who 
have  interesting  relics  of  the  past  in  their 
possession  an  opportunity  to  enable  others 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  examining  them. 
Valuable  contributions  have  been  already  re- 
ceived in  this  department  Let  it  be  clearly 
stated  whether  articles  of  this  kind  are  for 
sale  or  only  for  exhibition. 

A  Newspaper  will  be  published  daily,  wluch, 
in  addition  to  the  latest  telegraphic  news, 
win  contain  short  and  piquant  articles  upon 
tiie  inddents  of  -the  day,  «nd  especially  of 
theFidr. 

A  Post  Office  will  also  be  established. 


A  Restaurant  wQl  be  under  the  charge  of 
an  accomplished  pubHo  caterer. 

It  is  intended  that,  so  far  as  praoticaUe, 
each  city  in  the  State  desiring  that  its  con- 
tributions shall  be  kept  together,  shall  have 
a  separate  space  set  apart  for  them,  and  that 
each  of  tiiese  cities  shall  be  represented  in 
the  General  Committee  of  Management 

A  certain  number  of  each  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  at  its  Office— the  Ladies  at 
No.  2  Great  Jones  street,  the  Gentiemen  at 
No.  842  Broadway— every  day,  from  10  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M . 

Contributions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Reoeiv- 
ing  Depot,  No.  2  Great  Jones  street,  wbers 
they  will  be  cre<Uted  to  their  givers,  and 
their  receipt  acknowledged  by  the  pn^r 
committee. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  each  con- 
tribution be  plainly  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  contributor,  for  exposition  during  the 
Fair,  and  that  eadi  artide  be  accompanied 
by  a  memorandum  of  its  value. 

RKOVLATIONS. 

1.  Every  applicaticm  by  note  for  contribu- 
tions shall  be  upon  paper  bearing  the  symbol 
of  the  Fair,  and  signed  in  writing  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  every 
member  of  a  special  committee  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  similar  certificate  of  authority. 

2.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  con- 
tributions in  money  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
to  whose  order  all  checks  should  be  made 
payable. 

8.  At  the  Fair,  every  article  shall  be  sold 
at  its  current  value,  when  that  is  determin- 
able. 

4.  In  all  raffles,  the  number  of  tickets  sold 
shall  not  exceed  the  original  valuation  of  the 
articles  raffled  for. 

5.  No  person  shall  be  importuned  to  buy 
articles  or  tickets  for  raffles. 

6.  In  every  department,  a  cashier  shall  bt 
appointed  to  receive  money  and  make  change. 

7.  No  punch  shall  be  sold. 

OFFICERS. 
lAdiea*  Ajwoolatlon. 

Mbs.  Hamiltok  Fish,  PreHdsni. 

**    David  Laws,  Viee-PrMidmi. 

^    A.  y.  Stout,  Second  Tioe-Fretidmi, 

**     Eluuc  R.  Strong,  Treattwer. 

**     Jonif  Shbswood,  Secretary. 
Miss  OATinania  NASn,  Amittant  Seeretarjf. 
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Vn.  MarehAU  O.  Roberts. 

**  FraneULleber. 

•*  Wm.  H.  Van  Boren. 

•^  Bichard  M.  Hant 

**  Jonathan  Storges. 

**  A.  Bchermerhorn. 

•*  DaTld  D.  Field. 

**  B.  G.  Conrtnoy. 

««  Daniel  Le  Boj. 

**  Bepjamin  Nathan. 

**  John  Jacob  A^tor. 


Mn.  Oardon  Book. 

**    Ogden  Hotbnan. 

«   Joeiah  S.  Colgate. 

"*    Frank  £.  Howe. 

"    John  A-  DIx. 

"*    A.  Hamilton,  jr. 

«*    Thomas  F.Meagher. 

"    Philip  HamUton. 

'*    Frederick  BiUings. 

**    Morris  Eetchum. 
Miss  Catherine  Hone. 


Oeiitlexiiexi's  Aflsoolatton. 

KUjob-Okn.  Johv  a.  Dzx,  Pr49idmL 
Kb.  Jorathak  Stukobb,  J^r«^  Vics-FreHdent. 
**    Jamxs  T.  Bbadt,  Second  Vlce-Presidenl, 
**    "WiLSOK  O.  Himx,  Chairman  of  Gen.  Com, 
**    BiOBAmD  Qbaxt  Wbiti,  Sseretary, 

Executive  Committee. 
Office,  No.  843  Broadway. 
Mr.  George  Griswold  Gray,  Chairman, 
•*    'R.Q.WiAt^  Secretary. 

Mr.  Marshall  0.  Boberts.  Mr.  Thomas  Acton. 

•  Arthur  Leary.  "    C.  Godfrey  Gunther. 
**    James  L.  Kennedy.      **    Henry  8.  Fearing. 

**  Charles  H.  MarsholL  **  A.  B.  Macdonongh. 

**  A  Tan  Beosselaer.  *'  Francis  A  Stent 

•"  Natbanl  P.  Uosaok.  "*  James  A  Boosevelt 

**  Peter  Marie.  **  Lo  Grand  6.0annon. 

■*  Abr^m  M.  Cozzens.  ^  Edward  Delano. 

**  L.  B.  Jerome.  **  John  F.  Kensett 

••  Wm.  T.  Blodgett  **  James  F.  Boggles. 

*  Fletcher  Harper.  "  Moses  Lazams. 

*•  Lloyd  AspinwalL  "  Joseph  G.  Hey  wood. 

••  "Wm.  Scharfenberg.  "  Philetos  T.  Holt 

••  LsTl  P.  Morton.  •*  Uriel  A.  Mordock. 

«  ChrU'n  £.  Detmold.  ''  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

**  Henry  Chaoncey.  ^  Edward  Matthews. 

**  Charles  A.  Brlsted.  ''  S.  B.  Janes. 

We  have  deemed  it  best  thus  to  gather  to- 
gether from  all  available  sources  all  the  infor- 
mation we  could  glean  from  the  circulars,  etc, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fair,  with  the  names  of 
its  officers,  and  the  addresses  of  the  Executive 
Committees,  that  we  might  give  all  possible 
information  to  our  widely  spread  circle  of 
readers.  We  give,  from  the  excellent  article 
in  the  January  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  already  quoted,  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  occurring  in  the  great  North- 
west, upon  a  similar  occasion. 

*  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  Branch  has 
lately  held  a  fair  of  colocjsal  proportions,  to 
whidi  the  whole  Northwest  was  invited  to 
send  supplies,  and  to  come  in  mass !  On  the 
26th  of  October  last,  when  it  opened,  a  pro- 
cession of  three  miles  in  length,  composed 
of  wagon  loads  of  supplies,  and  of  people  in 
various  ways  interested,  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago ;  the  stores  being  closed. 


and  the  day  given  up  to  patriotic  sympathies. 
For  fourteen  days  the  fair  lasted,  and  every 
day  brought  reenforoements  of  supplies,  and 
of  people  and  purchasers.    The  country  peo- 
ple, from  hundreds  of  miles  about,  sent  in 
upon  the  railroads  all  the  various  products 
of  their  fanns,  miUs,  and  hands.    Those  who 
bad  nothing  else  sent  the  poultry  from  their 
barnyards ;  the  ox  or  bull  or  calf  from  the 
stall ;  the  title  deed  of  a  few  acres  of  land  , 
80  many  bushels  of  grain,  or  potatoes,  or 
onions.    Loads  of  hay,  even,  were  sent  in 
from  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  out,  and  sold  at 
once  in  the  hay  market    On  the  roads  en- 
tering the  city  were  seen  rickety  and  lum- 
bering wagons,  made  of  poles,  loaded  with  a 
mixed  fre^ht, — a  few  cabbages,  a  bundle  of 
socks,  a  coop  of  tame  ducks,  a  few  barrels 
of  turnips,  a  pot  of  butter,  and  a  bag  of 
beans, — with  Ae  proud  and  humane  farmer 
driving  the  team,  his  wife  behind  in  charge 
of  the  baby,  while  two  or  three  little  children 
contended  with  the  boxes  and  barrels  and 
bundles  for  room  to  sit  or  lie.    Such  were 
the  evidences  of  devotion  and  self-sacrificing 
zeal  the  Northwestern  farmers  gave,  as,  in 
their  long  trains  of  wagons,  they  tnmdled 
into  Chicago,  from  twenty  and  thirty  miles' 
distance,  and  unloaded  their  contents  at  the 
doors  of  the  Northwestern  Fair,  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  towns  and 
cities  were  not  behind  the  farmers.    Each 
manufacturer  sent  his  best  ^Hano,  plough, 
threshing  machine,  or  sewing  machine.    Eve- 
ry form  of  agricultural  implement,  and  every 
product  of  mechanical  skill,  was  represented. 
From  the  watchmaker's  jewelry  to  hcJrse 
shoes  and  harness;  from  lace,  cloth,  cotton, 
and  linen,  to  iron  and  steel ;  from  wooden 
and  waxen  and  earthen  ware  to  butter  and 
cheese,  bacon    and    beef; — nothing    came 
amiss,  and  nothing  failed  to  come,  and  the 
ordering  of  all  this  was  in  the  hands  of 
women.    They  fed  in  the  restauhmt,  under 
*the  Fair,*  at  fifty  cents  a  meal,  1,600  mouths 
a  day,  for  a  fortnight,  from  food  furnished, 
cooked,  and  served  by  the  women  of  Chica- 
go ;  and  so  orderly  and  convenient,  so  prac- 
tical and  wise  were  the  arrangements,  that, 
day  by  day,  they  had  just  what  they  had  or- 
dered* and  what  they  counted  on,  always 
enough,  and  never  too  much.    They  divided 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  levied  on  No. 
16  A  street,  for  five  turkeys,  on  Monday; 
No.  87  B  street,  for  12  apple  pies,  on  Tues- 
day ;  No.  49  C  street,  for  forty  pounds  of 
roast  beef,  on  Wednesday ;  No.  28  I)  street 
was  to  fnmish  so  much  pepper  on  Thursday; 
No.  88  E  street,  so  much  salt  on  Friday.    In 
short,  every  preparation  was  made  in  advance, 
at  the  least  inconvenience  possible  to  the 
people,  to  distribute  in  the  most  equal  man- 
ner the  welcome  burden  of  feeding  the  visi- 
tors at  the  fair,  at  the  expense  of  the  good 
people  of  Chicago,  but  for  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.    Hon- 
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dredfl  of  lovely  young  girls,  in  rimplo  uniforms, 
toolc  their  places  as  waiters  behind  the  vast 
array  of  tables,  and  everybody  was  as  well 
served  as  at  a  first-class  hotel,  at  a  less  ex- 
pense to  himself^  and  with  a  great  profit  to 
the  fair.  Fifty  thoosand  dollars,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  least  net  retnm  of  this  gigantic 
fair  to  the  treasury  of  the  Branch  at  Chicago/ 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  the  least 
necessity  to  urge  upon  our  generous  people 
the  absolute  didy  of  contributing  largely  to 
tiie  support  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
strong  and  helpful  angel  of  our  bloody  battle 
fields.  Our  sick  soldiers,  burning  with  fever, 
shivering  with  the  debility  of  disease,  with 
pallid  faces  and  emaciated  frames,  ask  from 
us  that  its  healing  dews  shall  still  be  suffered 
to  descend  upon  them.  Stricken  down  upon 
the  batde  field  in  the  full  bloom  of  manly 
vigor,  lying  festering  in  their  ghastly  wounds 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  exposed  to  the 
dews  of  night,  the  broiling  fervors  of  the 
midday  sun,  we  may  hear  them  implore  us 
that  the  ambulances  of  the  Sanitary  may  be 
allowed  to  aid  in  bringing  them  shelter,  aid, 
strength  to  live,  or  patience  to  die.  Bleeding 
stumps  of  manly  limbs  are  piteously  held 
forth  to  us  that  surgeons  may  be  supplied 
for  amputation,  that  balls  buried  in  the  flesh 
or  lodged  in  th6  bone  may  be  extracted  by 
hands  skilful  in  the  use  of  knife  and  probe. 
Let  these  brave  fellows  feel  that  the  arms  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  are 
clasped  aromid  them  in  sustaining  love.  Ah, 
have  we  not  all  dear  ones  in  this  grand  army  ? 
answer  me,  fair  and  true  daughters  of  our 
soil 

*  The  subtile  sense,  the  faith  intense,  of  wo- 
man's heart  and  brain, 
Give  her  a  prophet's  power  to  see,  to  suffer, 
and  maintain.' 


Let  us  not  stop  to  measure  what  is  prudent 
for  us  to  give,  but  let  us  give  freely,  prompt- 
ly, as  wcL  would  do  if  we  saw  before  us  the 
suffaring  victims  of  this  holy  war !  Every 
dollar  may  save  a  life,  every  penny  a  pang. 
0  God  I  shall  we  stop  to  count  pence  with 
our  stricken  brave  dyitig  and  bleeding  before 
us  ?  Every  gift,  however  small,  from  a  loyal 
soul,  will  be  greeted,  every  good  giver  wel- 
comed. Let  us  listen  to  the  most  sublime 
of  all  music,  the  great  heart-throbs  of  a  free 
people  chiming  together  in  the  vigorous 
rhythm  of  the  Divine  charities.  Let  our  na- 
tion comprehend  from  within  the  mardi  of 
its  vast  destinies,  its  true  and  ever-growing 
force  in  the  love  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren. Let  the  benediction  of  our  Amerietn 
Evangel,  *■  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,* 
sound  on  until  all  voices  swell  in  the  grand 
diapason  of  everywhere  harmonious  and  unit- 
ed Humanity,  for  thb  is  the  strength  of  man 
and  the  true  meaning  of  our  Union. 

'  From  the  vine-land,  fh»m  the  Rhine-land, 

From  the  Shannon,  fh)m  the  Scheldt, 
From  the  ancient  homes  of  genius. 

From  the  sainted  home  of  Celt, 
From  Italy,  ftrom  Hungary, 

All  as  brothers  join  and  come. 
To  the  sinew-bearing  bugle 
And  the  foot-propelling  drum : 
Too  glad  beneath  the  starry  flag  to  die,  and 

keep  secure 
The  Liberty  they  dreamed  of  by  the  Danube, 
Elbe,  and  Soir.' 

Let  us  at  least  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live,  and  show  the 
astonished  world  how  a  free  people  honors, 
guards,  cares  for,  and  shelters  its  suffering 
heroes. 
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Vol.  v.— APKIL,  1864.— No.  IV. 


SIR   CHARLES  LYELL  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.* 


When  Thomas  Chalmers,  sixty  years 
ago,  leetaiing  at  8t  Andrews,  yentured 
to  amiouDce  his  conyiction  that  ^  the 
writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  an- 
tiqtiity  of  the  globe,'  he  startled  and 
alarmed,  to  no  small  degree,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  day.  It  was  a  statement 
far  in  advance  of  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  time.  That  massive  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect  which 
soon  placed  him,  faeiU  prineepSy  at  the 
head  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  joined 
with  a  candor,  and  ingenuous  honesty, 
which  made  him  admired  and  beloved 
by  all,  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the 
force  of  the  evidence  then  for  some 
time  slowly  but  steadily  and  surely  ac- 
cumulating from  the  investigations  and 
discoveries  of  geological  science,  which 
has  forced  back  the  origin  of  the  earth 
to  a  vast  and  undated  antiquity.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  imagination  of  the  great  majority 
of  evangelical,  unscientific  clergymen 
of  his  day.   They  held  that  the  writings 
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of  Moses  fixed  the  antiquity  of  the  globe 
as  surely  as  they  fixed  anything  else. 
And  it  required  no  little  boldness  in 
the  lecturer  to  announce  a  doctrine 
which  was  likely  to  raise  about  his  ears 
the  hue  and  cry  of  heresy.  But  for- 
tunately for  the  rising  Boanerges  of 
the  Scottish  pulpit,  whatever  questions 
might  arise  in  philology  and  criti- 
cism as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writings 
of  Moses,  the  evidence  adduced  in  be- 
half of  the  fact  of  the  earth^s  antiquity 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  he  not  only  escaped  a 
prosecution  for  heresy,  but  lived  to  see 
the  doctrine  he  had  broached  almost 
universally  accepted  by  the  religious 
world. 

If  now  some  divine  of  acknowledged 
power  and  position  in  any  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  to  put  forth 
the  statement  that '  the  writings  of  Mo- 
ses do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  man,*  he 
would  startle  the  ear  of  orthodoxy  quite 
as  much,  but  no  more  than  did  Chal- 
mers in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  And  if  he  would  fare  more 
hardly  than  the  Scottish  divine,  and  fidl 
under  the  ban  of  church  censure,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  it  would  be  because  the 
evidence  for  the  fisM^  is  still  inchoate 
and  resiBtible  by  the  force  of  established 
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opinion.  But  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possible  things  that  before  the 
dose  of  the  present  century  two  things 
may  happen:  first,  that  the  eyidence 
for  a  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race 
may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
carry  with  it  involuntarily  the  consent 
of  mankind ;  and  second,  that  the  sa- 
cred writings  may  be  found  to  aci^ust 
themselves  as  easily  to  this  new  finding 
in  the  sphere  of  induction,  as  they  have 
already  done,  in  the  general  mind  of 
the  Church,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  age  of  the  earth.  The  two  state- 
ments are  indeed  very  much  akin  in 
seyeral  respects.  They  both  traverse 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writings  at  the  time  of  their  announce- 
ment. Both  are  considered,  when  first 
promulged,  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
plain  teaching  and  consequent  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Both  rest  solely, 
as  to  their  evidence,  in  the  sphere  of 
inductive  science,  and  are  determinable 
wholly  by  the  finding  of  facts  accumu- 
lated and  compared  by  the  processes 
of  inductive  reasoning.  And  both,  if 
thus  established,  are  destined  to  be  a<>- 
cepted  by  the  general  mind  of  the  age, 
without  actual  harm  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  civilization  and  religion.  No 
fact^  which  is  a  fact  and  not  an  illusion, 
can  do  harm  to  any  of  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  No  truth  con  stand 
in  hopeless  antagonism  to  any  other 
truth.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be 
to  resolve  the  moral  government  of  Qod 
into  a  hopeless  enigma,  or  enthrone  a 
perpetual  and  hostile  dualism,  resign- 
ing the  universe  to  the  rival  and  con- 
tending sway  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell^s  discussion,  we  wish 
to  glance  at  some  preliminaiy  matters 
touching  the  great  debate  now  pending 
between  science  and  theology.  We 
wish  to  review  the  posture  and  temper 
of  the  parties ;  and  particularly  to  refer 
to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  religious 
press  and  the  pulpit,  respecting  the  al- 
leged discoveries  and  claims  of  science, 


and  their  bearing  upon  the  rellgioiis 
opinion  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  in  passing,  the  present 
writer  begs  permission  to  say  that  he 
speaks  from  the  orthodox  side  of  this 
question ;  he  hails  from  the  orthodox 
camp ;  he  wears  the  clerical  vesture  of 
the  Scottish  worthies ;  and  is  affiliated 
theologically  with  Enox  and  Chalmers, 
with  Edwards  and  Alexander,  with  the 
New  York  Observer  and  the  Princeton 
Heview.  This  much  we  beg  to  say, 
that  what  follows  in  these  pages  may 
be  folly  understood. 

No  one  who  has  been  attending  to 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  interest 
can  have  failed  to  observe  that  science, 
in  her  investigations  upon  the  grand 
and  momentous  themes  which  have  ab- 
sorbed her  attention  in  these  latter 
years,  has  exhibited,  and  does  still  ex- 
hibit, a  steady  and  well-defined  pur- 
pose, and  has  pursued  it  with  a  singu- 
larly calm,  sober,  unimpassioned,  yet 
resolute  temper.  Its  posture  is  firm, 
steady,  self-poised,  conscious  of  recti- 
tude, and  anticipative  of  veritable  and 
valuable  results.  Its  spirit,  though 
eager,  is  quiet ;  though  enthusiastic,  is 
cautious ;  though  ardent,  is  sceptical ; 
though  flushed  with  success,  is  trained 
to  the  discipline  of  disappointment. 
Its  object  is  to  interrogate  nature.  It 
stands  at  the  shrine  and  awaits  the  re- 
sponse of  the  oracle.  It  would  fain  in- 
terpret and  make  intelligible  the  won- 
drous hieroglyphics  of  this  universe,  and 
specially  the  mystic  characters  traced 
by  the  long-revolving  ages  upon  the 
stony  tablets  of  this  planet  Eartli.  It 
has  in  the  first  instance  no  creed  to  sup- 
port, no  dogmas  to  verify,  no  meaning 
to  foist  upon  nature ;  its  sole  and  sin- 
gle query  is.  What  does  nature  teach  t 
WhatM&ct?  Whatwtruthf  What 
7ms  occurred  in  the  past  annals  of  this 
planet  ?  What  ia  the  actual  and  true 
history  of  its  bygone  ages,  and  of  the  ' 
dwellers  therein  t  These  are  its  ques- 
tions, addressed  to  nature  by  such 
methods  as  experience  has  taught  will 
reach  her  ear,  and  it  does  not  hesitate 
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to  take  nature^s  answer.  It  does  not 
shrink,  and  quake,  and  grow  pale  lest 
the  response  should  oyertom  some  an- 
cient notion.  It  does  not  dread  to 
hear  the  response,  lest  morals  or  reli- 
gion should  be  thereby  imperilled.  It 
boldly  and  resolotely  takes  the  teach- 
ing of  natnre,  whatever  it  may  be.  Its 
conviction  is  that  truth  never  can  be 
anything  else  than  truth ;  that  fact  can 
never  be  anything  else  than  fact ;  and 
that  no  two  truths  or  two  facts  in  Gk>d's 
universe  can  be  in  hopeless  and  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. 

In  this  spirit  the  genuine  sons  of 
science  have  exhibited,  what  has  seemed 
to  some,  a  heartless  indifference  wheth- 
er their  discoveries  or  theories  harmon- 
ized with  the  Scriptures  or  not,  or  af- 
fected the  received  opinions  of  Christen- 
dom on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion 
or  morals.  They  have  been  sublimely 
unconcerned  as  to  r^ults  in  any  such 
direction.  They  have  investigated,  ex- 
amined, compared,  collated,  with  long- 
continued  and  patient  toil,  to  gather 
Scorn  the  buried  past  the  actual  story 
of  its  departed  cycles ;  they  have  not 
been  troubled  lest  they  should  impinge 
on  the  creeds  of  the  religious  world,  or 
compel  important  modifications  in  the 
lectures  of  learned  Professors.  This 
was  no  care  of  theirs.  They  discovered 
&cts,  they  did  not  make  them. 

Now  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  religious  peo- 
ple, we  hesitate  not  to  afSrm  that  this 
spirit  is  the  only  true  one  in  scientific 
men.  Conceding,  as  we  must,  the  su- 
premacy of  &cts  in  their  own  sphere, 
and  gianting  that,  as  mundane  and 
human  aflOiirs  now  stand,  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  purged  fix>m  firaud  and 
Illusion,  must  be  held  to  be  conclusive, 
we  cheerfully  award  to  scientific  men 
the  largest  liberty  to  pursue  their  in- 
quiries in  matters  of  fact,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  havoc  which  may  be 
thereby  wrought  among  the  traditional 
belieft  of  men.  In  no  other  way  can 
sdence  be  true  to  herself.  She  is  the 
child  of  induction.    She  can  acknowl- 


edge no  authority  but  what  has  been 
enthroned  by  inductive  reasoning ;  and 
were  ^e  to  adjust  her  conclusions,  and 
garble  her  facts,  to  suit  the  faiths,  be- 
lief, prejudices,  or  traditions  of  men, 
she  would  thereby  falsify  her  inmost 
Mfe,  and  stultify  herself  before  the 
world.  And  in  this  connection  we  may 
premise  that  we  regard  as  worthy  of  aU 
commendation  the  straightforward  and 
unembarrassed  manner  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  pursues  his  inquiries  into 
the  geological  evidences  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man.  He  could  not  have 
been  unaware  that  he  was  striking  a 
ponderous  blow  at  one  of  the  main  tra- 
ditions of  Christendom ;  nay,  that  if 
successftil  in  establishing  his  conclu- 
sions, he  must  revolutionize,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  religious  thinking  of  the 
civilization  amid  which  he  moves ;  and 
yet  he  moves  steadily  and  quietly  for- 
ward, calm  as  Marius  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  not  stopping  to  consider 
what  Biblical  men  will  do  with  his 
&cts ;  never  more  than  touching  upon 
their  religious  bearings ;  intent  only  on 
ascertaining  what  the  facts  are,  and 
what  they  teach.  This,  we  say,  is  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  true  philoso- 
pher— ^this  betokens  the  genuine  son  of 
science.  As  well  might  we  demand 
of  Watt,  or  Fulton,  or  Davy,  or  Brews- 
ter, or  Faraday,  in  pursuing  their  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  and  laws  of 
steam,  electricity,  galvanism,  or  Hght, 
to  be  carefhl  that  their  discoveries  im- 
pinge not  on  the  te^hings  of  religion 
or  the  creed  of  orthodoxy,  as  to  de- 
mand of  Lyell  to  investigate  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  in  humble  deference  to 
the  well-established  belief  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  that  he  has  no  such 
antiquity.  Not  a  bitter  thing  is  said 
in  the  whole  book  against  any  tradi- 
tional belief ;  the  Scriptures  are  scarcely 
more  than  alluded  to ;  he  seems  scarce- 
ly conscious  that  he  is  attempting  to 
establish  conclusions  at  variance  with 
the  cherished  creeds  of  vast  muMtudee 
of  men.  To  some  this  may  seem  the 
calkrasnesB  of  infidelity ;  to  m  it  seems 
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the  snblime  compoeare  of  science.  To 
him,  the  fact  in  the  case  is  ereiything ; 
and  he  is  content  to  leaye  it  to  work  its 
own  results. 

What  now,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  reli- 
gious press  and  ^e  pulpit  touching  the 
]Mx>gre88  of  science,  and  especiaUy  its 
encroachments  upon  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  traditional  belief!  We  are 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that,  with 
some  honorable  exceptions,  the  spirit 
manifested  by  religious  journals  and 
cleigymen  generally,  has  not  been 
worthy  of  imqualified  admiration.  In 
many  instances  they  have  shown  a  dog- 
ged determination  to  hear  nothing  on 
the  sut^ject.  Assuming,  with  absolute 
confidence,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures 
are  what  the  Church  claims  them  to  be, 
but  that  their  inteipretation  of  them  is 
infallible,  they  have  affected  to  ignore 
all  the  findings  of  science,  and  to  treat 
them,  in  their  bearing  on  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, as  profane  intermeddling 
with  divine  things.  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  their  safety  consists  in 
not  seeing  danger,  like  the  ostrich  hid- 
ing its  head  in  the  sand,  and  supposing 
that  thereby  its  whole  body  is  protect- 
ed. In  other  instances,  while  profess- 
ing a  willingness  to  hear— to  seek  truth 
— to  not  be  afraid  of  the  light — to 
boast  of  science  even  as  the  handmaid 
of  religion — they  hare  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  decry  the  alleged  discoyeriee 
of  science,  to  ridicule  its  supposed  fitcts, 
to  make  light  of  a^hole  concatenation 
of  evidence,  to  prate  of  the  uncertain- 
ties and  vacillations  of  science,  to  sneer 
at  *•  sciolists,'  or  *  mere  men  of  science,'  to 
warn  against  the '  babblings  of  science ' 
and  *•  philosophy  fiUsely  so  called,'  and 
meantime  they  have  betrayed  a  nerv- 
ous sensitiveness  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain alleged  discoveries  and  firsts  com- 
ing to  the  popular  ear.  They  affect  to 
sneer  at  the  '  wise  week '  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  turn 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  into  ridi- 
cule, by  caricaturii^g  the  importance 


attached  to  some  minor  organ  ci  the 
human  or  animal  frame,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  specific  identity  or  difference. 
While  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  it  stands  in  the 
scientific  world,  they  thunder  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  ears  of  their  people— a 
position  where  they  are  safe  firom  reply 
—crudities  and  monstrosities  of  science 
at  which  the  humblest  member  of  the 
aforesaid  Association  would  smile.  In 
other  instances,  with  a  most  unfortunate 
or  misguided  zeal,  they  would  Mn 
compel  Christian  faith  to  override  and 
traverse  all  those  great  laws  of  evidence 
which  regulate  human  belief  in  other 
matters.  They  do  not  dispute  the  facta 
of  science  when  clearly  established — 
they  will  concede  to  them  an  existence 
as  facts  in  their  own  sphere— but  they^ 
hold  the  Scriptures,  as  being  inspired 
and  infallible,  to  be  transcendent  and 
paramount,  and  not  to  be  affected  by 
any  possible  combination  of  £m^ 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  Scriptures  teach 
the  unity  of  the  race,  or  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  or  the  modem  origin  of 
man — and  if  they  understand  them  to 
teach  these  things,  they  do  teach  them 
for  them — they  hold  that  no  amount  of 
evidence  which  science  may  adduce 
can  be  of  any  avail,  even  though  it 
might  amount  to  absolute  certainty, 
did  not  the  Scriptures  stand  in  the  way. 
Tou  may  believe  the  fieusts  of  science,  if 
you  choose,  but  the  Scriptures  must  be 
believed  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. If  science  does  not  agree  with 
the  Scriptures,  so  much  the  worse  for 
science — that  is  its  own  affidr.  This  is 
the  sentiment,  distinctly  uttered  not 
long  since  by  a  learned  American  Pro- 
fessor. Consistently  with  this  view, 
they  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  held  as  an  authority  in  scientific 
matters;  that  science  must  order  its 
conclusions  in  accordance  with  them ; 
and  that  any  facts  are  to  be  distrusted 
which  conflict  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Bible.  They  would  thus  place  the 
Scriptures  and  nature  in  a  posture  of 
antagonism ;  and  require  Christian  £utb 
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to  tfimi^  upon  and  triumph  oyer  the 
endoice  of  the  eenses,  as  it  is  required 
to  triumph  oyer  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  deyiL  What  must  be  thought 
of  an  otherwise  educated  body  of  men 
who  would  willingly  reduce  the  fbith 
of  the  Christian  world  to  such  a  pos- 
ture as  that  ?  , 

Furthermore,  in  the  general  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  religious  press  with 
reference  to  science  and  scientific  men, 
there  is  much  to  criticize  and  condemn. 
It  is  often  snappish,  petulant,  ill-hu- 
mored, unfair,  and  sometimes  malicious 
in  the  extreme.  Such  opprobrious  terms 
as  infidelity,  irreligion,  rationalizing 
tendencies,  naturalism,  contempt  for  the 
Scriptures,  etc.,  are  freely  used.  Scien- 
tific men  are  called  infidel  pretenders, 
and  are  charged  with  a  secret  con- 
spiracy to  oyerthrow  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  world.  A  respectable  reli- 
gious weekly  paper  in  this  country,  in 
noticing  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work,  while 
carefully  withholding  from  its  readers 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  array  of  evi- 
dence adduced  in  the  book,  is  prompt 
to  inform  them  that  the  learned  author 
shows  his  want  of  respect  for  the  Word 
of  God.  Another,  in  noticing  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Buckle, 
is  almost  ready  to  exult  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  wreck  and  prostration  of  his 
great  powers  he  whined  out  piteously : 
^  I  am  going  mad  1 '  and  intimates  that 
his  mental  sufferings  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  judicial  visitation  of  God, 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  em- 
ployment of  those  powers  in  the  service 
of  infidelity.  An  able,  though  general- 
ly absurd  quarterly  journal,  in  review- 
ing Hugh  Miller's  *  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,*  finds  in  some  of  his  gorgeous 
speculations  premonitions  of  that  men- 
tal aberration  which  ended  his  life,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  final 
catastrophe  to  the  overworking  of  his 
powers  in  ttie  service  of  pretentious 
and  unsanctified  science.  Noble  and 
true-hearted  son  of  the  Church  though 
he  was,  and  though  laboring  with  her- 
culean strength  to  set  the  Bible  and 


sdenoe  in  harmony,  he  has  not  escaped 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  a  portion  of 
the  religious  press.  By  some  he  has 
been  openly  branded  as  a  traitor  in  the 
camp. 

Now  this  unseemly  heat  and  this  un- 
becoming spirit  and  temper  may  be 
cloaked  under  a  zeal  for  religion.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  are  to  '  contend 
earnestly  for  the  Mth.'  We  answer, 
verily,  but  never  with  the  weapons  of 
malice  and  wickedness.  This  mode  of 
treating  science,  if  persisted  in,  must 
end  only  in  diagrin  and  defeat  to  the 
parties  employing  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  does  violence  to  reason, 
nature,  and  all  the  laws  of  man's  being. 
Science  cannot  be  turned  aside  in  her 
strenuous  and  ever-successfiil  progress 
by  any  such  impediments  thrown  in 
her  way.  The  clear,  calm,  cogent  fiEuH» 
and  infbrences  of  the  philosopher  can- 
not be  met  successfuUy  by  the  half-sup- 
pressed shriek  of  the  mere  Biblicist. 
And  it  must  be  at  once  perceived  that 
any  such  treatment  of  science,  any  such 
h^-concealed  fear  of  the  progress  of 
science,  any  such  unflur  and  spitefU 
bearing  toward  scientific  men,  argues  a 
secret  distrust  of  the  system  or  doctrine 
which  is  assumed  to  be  held  and  pro- 
fessedly defended.  These  petulant  and 
much  disturbed  editors  and  divines 
must  be  really  afhdd  that  the  gromid  is 
being  undermined  beneath  their  feet 
If  a  man  redXly  'bditfoe^  the  inspiration 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
may  feel  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  fjM^ts 
present  or  past  in  the  wide  universe. 
But  if  he  is  not  so  sure  of  them,  and 
wishes,  for  some  personal  or  interested 
motive,  to  bcHeve  them,  he  will  be  easi- 
ly disturbed  by  anything  which  seems 
to  militate  against  them.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  true,  they  can  never  be  shown 
to  be  false— if  they  are  not  true,  we 
ought  not  to  wish  to  believe  them. 

The  spirit  and  temper  above  indicated 
are  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  of  Protestant  Christiani* 
^.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  Prot* 
estantism  tiiat  it  seeks  the  light,  that 
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it  leeks  discussion,  that  it  asserts  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  that  it  courts 
inyestigation,  and  is  willing  to  expose 
all  its  claims  to  the  broad  light  of  day. 
It  claims  to  be  an  everlasting  protest 
against  priestly  tyranny,  and  monkish 
au^ority,  and  algect  spiritual  servi- 
tude in  the  laity.  Btrange,  if  in  this 
new  phase  of  its  history  it  should  £ul 
tobe  true  to  itself! 

After  the  Christian  world  came  gen- 
erally to  accept  the  statement  of  Chal- 
mers that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not 
fix  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  be- 
fore science  had  beg^  to  moot  serious- 
ly the  questions  of  the  unity  of  the 
race,  the  universality  of  the  Noahian 
deluge,  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  it 
was  the  custom  of  clergymen  generally 
to  reScho  the  true  Protestant  strain. 
They  claimed  science.  They  expected 
mudi  of  her.  They  wished  full  and 
free  discussion  in  order  that  still  strong- 
er ramparts  might  be  erected  around 
the  citadel  of  their  faith.  Why  should 
the  tone  be  changed  now?  In  the 
year  1840,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  long  occupied  a 
highly  respectable  and  influential  posi- 
tion among  the  clerical  body  in  this 
country,  in  an  address  on  the  *  Progress 
and  Tendencies  of  Science,'  delivered 
before  the  literary  societies  of  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following  noble  senti- 
ments: 

*  It  has  cost  much  to  overcome  this ' 
— ^that  is,  the  panic  fears  of  Christian 
people  at  the  amazine  progress  and 
discoveries  of  science— ^  and  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  Christian  world  that 
the  researches  of  science  will  never  per- 
manently clash  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.  But  the  Christian  world 
has  come  to  that ;  and  science  is  to  re- 
ceive no  more  obstruction  henceforth 
from  any  alarm  that  its  discoveries  will 
contravene  the  revealed  truth  of  Gk>d. 
No  future  Galileo  is  to  be  imprisoned 
because  he  can  look  farther  into  the 
works  of  nature  than  other  men ;  and 
the  point  which  we  have  gained  now, 
is  that  no  obstruction  is  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  science  by  any  dread  that 


any  scientific  truth  will  infringe  on  any 
theoloffical  system.  The  great  truth  has 
gone  forth  at  last,  not  to  be  recalled, 
that  the  astronomer  may  point  his  glass 
to  the  heavens  as  long  and  as  patiently 
as  he  pleases,  without  apprdiending 
opposition  from  the  Christian  world; 
the  chemist  may  subject  all  objects  to 
the  action  of  the  crucible  and  the  blow- 
pipe, ^with  none  to  molest  him  or 
make  him  af^id ; '  the  ^ologist  may 
penetrate  to  any  part  of  the  earth — may 
dig  as  deep  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one 
may  be  alarmed.' 

This  exhibits  true  Christian  courage 
and  confidence,  and  has  the  genuine 
Protestant  ring.  It  is  based,  however, 
on  the  supposition  that  no  possible 
conflict  can  arise  between  science  and 
his  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  same 
equanimity  could  be  maintained  even 
in  the  author's  mind  if  the  *  progress 
and  tendencies  of  science '  should  take 
an  unexpected  direction.  Thus,  in  the 
same  address,  he  says : 

*  One  fact  is  remarkable.  The  geolo- 
gist proves  that  the  world  has  stood 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  we  can- 
not deny  it.  He  points  to  fossil  re- 
mains, and  tells  us  of  orders  of  animak 
that  lived  many  years  before  the  Mosaic 

Ssriod  of  the  creation  of  man.  The 
ible  tells  us  that  man  was  created 
about  six  thousand  years  a^o.  Now, 
the  material  fact  is,  that  amid  all  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  seologist,  and  all 
the  records  of  past  times,  there  is  no 
proof  that  man  has  lived  longer  than 
that  period;  but  there  is  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Amid  all  on 
which  the  ^legist  relies  to  demon- 
trate  the  existence  of  animals  prior  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he 
has  not  presented  us  with  ime  human 
honey  or  with  one  indication  of  the  ex- 
istence of  man.' 

This  is  one  of  the  facts,  among  others, 
upon  which  *  the  friends  of  science  and 
revelation  have  equal  cause  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  and  each  other.'  But 
what  if  the  &ct  should  change  ?  What 
if  not  only  one,  but  many  fossil  human 
bones  should  be  found  ?  How  is  a  di- 
vine, who  has  already  said  that  the 
MbU  teaches  the  modem  origin  of  man, 
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to  aToid  panic  fean  !  Science  is  cmnu- 
latiye  in  its  eridences,  and  it  is  some- 
wliat  hazardous  to  undertake  to  say,  at 
any  point,  that  the  vMrna  tktde  of  dis- 
covery has  been  reached. 

We  reiterate  now,  in  the  conclosion 
of  these  preliminary  matters,  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Barnes  that  science  most 
be  ieee  and  mitrammelled.  No  matter 
what  discoveries  may  be  made,  what 
timditions  overturned,  what  faiths  un- 
settled, science  must  have  a  free  rein 
and  an  open  course.  It  must  be  so; 
unless  we  retnm  to  mediseval  darkness 
and  despotism.  Science,  to  be  science 
at  all,  most  establish  its  concluedons  by 
its  own  methods,  and  its  methods  must 
be  intact  and  supreme,  no  matter  what 
Cuts  they  force  upon  the  belief  of  man- 
kind. It  cannot  accept  any  extraneous 
authority.  It  cannot  admit  any  fore- 
gone conclusions.  It  cannot  accept  the 
statements,  for  instance,  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  as  astronomical,  meteor- 
ological, geological,  or  ethnological 
/aei$y  as  the  able  but  absurd  Review 
before  referred  to  would  insist.  It  must 
verify  its  own  facts.  It  cannot  heed 
the  caveat  of  any  number  or  body  of 
clergymen,  or  orthodox  weekly  news- 
papers, who  might  come  forward  and 
say,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  race,  or 
the  antiquity  of  man :  '  Gentlemen,  that 
question  is  settled.  It  is  put  beyond 
the  purview  of  your  science.  An  abso- 
lute and  infallible  authority  has  deter- 
mined it.  To  moot  it  is  profane.'  Any 
such  attempt  would  be  both  preposter- 
ous and  useless.  The  age  will  defend 
tiie  freedom  of  science ;  and  let  all  rea- 
sonable and  right-thinking  men  take 
comfort  in  the  conviction  that  in  the 
long  run  the  conclusions  reached  will 
be  right,  in  accordance  with  fact,  in 
accordance  with  truth,  and  that  no 
permanent  interest  of  religion  or  morals 
can  suffer. 

But  we  beg  pardon  for  holding  the 
reader  so  long  by  the  button,  while 
ffir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  book  have 
been  kept  in  the  background.  These 
thoughts  have  been  upon  our  mind  for 


many  months,  and  we  have  felt  impelled 
to  give  utterance  to  them  here. 

The  publication  of  this  work  we  re- 
gard as  an  eventfhl  matter  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  thought.  The  time 
could  not  have  been  feur  distant  when 
what  we  may  call  the  geological  history 
of  man  on  this  planet,  must  have  come 
before  the  popular  mind ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
one  of  the  most  venerable,  indefiftti- 
gable,  cautious,  and  successflil  investi- 
gators of  modem  times  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  to  the  public  a  fbll 
and  labored  rhumS  of  the  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  on  the  subject. 
Not  unflrequently  are  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  well-meaning  religious  peo- 
ple intensified  by  the  imprudent  zeal 
of  the  Hotspurs  of  science.  Troe  science 
can  always  afford  to  bide  its  time,  and 
make  haste  slowly. 

Respecting  the  work  itself;  we  begin 
by  saying  that  the  theme  proposed  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one  for  science. 
It  is  entirely  pertinent  to  science  to  un- 
dertake to  search  for  the  hidden  traces 
of  man's  former  history,  if  there  be  any. 
It  is  no  dreamland  or  cloudland  which 
it  proposes  to  explore.  It  is  no  Quixotic 
adventure  which  it  has  gotten  up  to 
astonish  and  alarm  the  vulgar.  If  our 
human  ancestors  have  lived  fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  years  longer  on  this 
planet  than  was  generally  supposed,  it 
is  quite  likely  they  have  left  some 
traces  behind  them.  And  if  so,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  science  to  gath- 
er, collate,  and  interpret  those  traces. 
And  from  what  we  know  of  her  past 
achievements,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  if  man  has  had  such  a  pre-historic 
existence,  science  will  most  undoubtedly 
prove  it.  She  has  proved  beyond  all 
sane  contradiction  the  great  age  of  the 
earth.  She  has  proved  iu  like  manner 
the  vast  extent  of  the  universe  in  space. 
She  has  proved  the  existence  of  mani- 
fold forms  of  animal  life  on  this  planet 
for  countless  ages  before  the  incoming 
of  man,  according  to  the  popular  chron- 
ology.   She  has  proved,  approximately, 
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the  order  and  suooeesion  of  animal  lift 
as  it  arose,  and  the  forms  it  aaeomed  as 
the  long  cydee  of  ages  rolled  on.  All 
these  were  legitimate  themes  tox  science ; 
and  all  of  them  were  opposed  to  the 
popular  belief  at  the  time — as  much  so 
as  is  the  antiquity  of  man  now.  And 
fturther,  we  say  that  the  mere  su8pioi<m 
that  any  such  thing  may  be — ^the  mere 
surmise  of  any  such  fact — ^the  merest 
inkUng  which  scientific  men  nuiy  get 
of  a  secret  yet  hidden  beneath  the  yeil, 
and  waiting  to  be  revealed — is  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  those  tentat/ice 
efforts  of  science  which  often  result  in 
the  attainment  of  some  grand  discoyery. 
Let  no  timid  religionist  charge  upon 
scientific  men  that  they  are  conspiring 
with  malice  prepense  to  undermine  the 
popular  creeds  and  oyerthrow  the  Bible. 
This  is  sheer  nonsense.  They  follow 
where  nature  beckons  them.  If  man 
has  had  a  high  antiquity  on  this  earth, 
science  will  find  it  out  and  proye  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  If  he  has  not  had  such 
antiquity,  science  will  discoyer  that  too, 
and  proye  it.  All  we  haye  to  do  is  to 
let  science  haye  her  way. 

Another  remark  whidi  we  make  here, 
is  respecting  the  power  which  a  tmgU 
fad,  may  haye  in  this  inyestigation.  It 
is  not  often  that  great  questions  in  hia- 
tory,  or  social  polity,  or  jurisprudence 
are  determined  by  a  sin^^e  fkct  The 
great  results  of  history,  econooiics,  and 
law  are  effected  by  the  conyeiging  pow- 
er of  many  facts.  So  also  in  science. 
Its  great  results  are  determined  by  the 
accumulated  power  of  multitudinous 
fiicts.  Its  final  categories  are  fixed  by 
abundant  certainties  and  manifold  in- 
ductions. 'And  yet  it  may  sometimes 
occur  that  a  single  ^t  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  there  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  which  it  forces  up<HL  the 
mind.  It  may  concentrate  in  itself  all 
the  elements  of  certainty  usually  ob- 
tained from  many  sources.  It  may  be 
determinatiye  in  its  yery  nature,  and 
admit  of  scepticism  only  at  the  expense 
of  rationality.  A  single  human  graye, 
with  its  entombed  skelet(m|  discoyered 


in  some  uninhabited  waste,  wheia  it 
was  neyer  known  the  Ibot  of  man  had 
trod,  would  proye  condusiyely  that 
human  footsteps  had  once  trod  there. 
The  discoyery  of  a  single  weapon  of  ^e 
quality  and  temper  of  the  Damascus 
blade  amid  the  ruins  of  a  buried  dty, 
would  proye  as  Ailly  as  would  the  dis- 
coyery of  a  thousand  that  the  people 
of  that  age  of  the  world  understood 
the  methods  of  working  steeL  One 
canoe  found  moored  to  the  bank  of  tbt 
Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna, when  the  white  man  began 
to  penetrate  this  continent,  would  haye 
be^  sufficient  to  proye  that  the  abori- 
gines understood,  to  that  extent,  the 
art  of  navigation.  So  in  sdence,  one 
fossil  of  a  different  spedes  from  any 
found  heretofore  in  a  certain  depodt 
is  suffident  to  add  another  to  the  forms 
of  life  refH'esented  by  that  depodt 
One  fossil  found  lower  in  the  geologi- 
cal scale  than  life  was  supposed  to  haye 
begun  on  this  planet,  is  suffident  to 
prove  that  it  had  a  still  earlier  begin- 
ning. So  with  regard  to  contempo- 
rary forms  of  life,  one  fact  may  be  suffi- 
dent to  warrant  or  compel  a  condu- 
sion.  Hugh  Miller  dtes  the  instance 
of  fossil  dung  being  found  as  proving 
to  the  anti-geologists  that  these  fossils 
were  once  real  living  creatures,  and  not 
mere  f^i'eaks  of  nature.  The  instance 
might  not  be  thought  condudve,  for  if 
the  Author  of  nature  saw  fit  to  amuse 
himself  by  making  the  semblances  of 
huge  iguanodons,  dephants,  and  hip- 
popotami, in  the*  solid  rocks,  it  might 
readily  be  supposed  that  He  would 
extend  His  amusement  to  the  making 
of  fossil  dung.*  But  now,'  if  in  the 
fossil  entrails  of  the  cave  hyena  the 
bones  of  a  hare  should  be  found,  it 
would  prove  conclusively  to  any  but 

*  If  any  one  !■  diiposed  to  doubt  tliat  tho  doe- 
trlDe  that  foeall  forma  are  direct  creations,  and 
were  never  living  animals  at  all,  is  held  b/  any 
respectable  person,  we  refer  them  to  a  book  eo> 
titled  *  Cosmogony,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Creation,* 
by  Thomas  A.  Davles,  and  poblished  by  Badd 
fc  Carleton,  of  New  York,  of  no  longer  ago  than 
18ft7. 
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an  anti-geolo£^8ty  that  the  hare  liyed 
cootemporaiieoiisly  irith  the  hyena. 

These  remarks  are  not  thrown  in  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  pancity  of 
£eMitB  adduced  by  Sir  Charles  LyeU  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  man,  bat  merely 
to  illustrate  the  force  which  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  certain  drcumstanoes,  for  a  sin- 
gle £gLCt  to  haye.  Thus^for  instance, 
tiw  Scotch  fir  is  not  now,  nor  eyer  has 
been  in  historic  times,  a  native  of  the 
Danish  isles,  yet  it  has  been  indigenous 
there  in  the  human  period,  for  Steen- 
atrup  has  taken  out  with  his  own  hands 
a  flint  implement  from  beneath  one  of 
tiie  buried  trunks  of  that  species  in 
the  Danish  peat  bogs.  Again,  if  an 
implement  of  human  workmanship  is 
found  in  close  proximity  to  the  leg  of 
a  bear,  or  the  horn  of  a  reindeer,  of  ex- 
tinct species,  in  an  ancient  cavern,  and 
all  covered  by  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  we 
see  not  how  the  conclusion  is  to  be 
avoided  that  they  were  introduced  into 
the  cave  before  the  stalagmite  was 
formed ;  and  in  that  case  the  inference 
that  they  were  contemporaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  may  well  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  with  levity  ^e  whole  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  because  of  the 
numerical  meagreness  of  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it.  But  as  to  this, 
it  need  only  be  observed  that  as  a 
new  theme  for  investigation,  its  fiM^ts 
must  necessarily  be  meagre,  as  must  be 
the  facts  <^  any  science  in  its  inchoate 
condition,  and  that  they  are  steadily 
growing  in  volume,  so  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  venture  a  final  verdict  against  it 
on  that  score.  The  facts  in  support  of 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  or  the 
Copemican  theory  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  great  age  of  tiie  earth,  were  at  one 
time  meagre — ^they  are  not  so  now. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  a  pioneer  explorer 
in  a  new  and  mysterious  realm:  the 
time  may  come  when,  amid  the  abun- 
dance of  the  treasure  gathered  from  it, 
the  scanty  hoard  which  he  opens  to  his 
reader  may  seem  meagre  enough. 

Nevertheless^  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  fUlly 


a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  man.  His  book  is  not 
merely  a  debating-dub  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  the  probabilities  for 
and  against  the  doctrine,  but  rather  t|ie 
earnest  pleading  of  the  advocate  ftilly 
persuaded  that  the  truth  is  on  his  side. 
Not  that  it  displays  any  forensic  heat ; 
— ^it  is  calm,  cautious,  dispassionate; 
but  it  has  the  air  of  one  governed  by 
conviction,  and  he  often  assumes  the 
entire  truth  of  his  conclusions  with  the 
quiet  fi4meh>al(mc6  of  a  man  seemingly 
unconscious  that  what  he  regards  as 
matters  of  established  certainty  will 
be  viewed  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow  beings  as  startling  novelties. 

The  main  stream  of  the  geological 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  tends 
to  one  point,  viz.,  that  man  ^eo&xUited 
mth  the  exUnet  caUmdU,  There  are  col- 
lateral branches  of  proo^  but  this  is  the 
main  channel.  The  remains  of  man 
and  of  man's  works  and  the  remains 
of  extinct  races  of  animals  lie  side  by 
side,  and  claim  fh>m  the  geologist  the 
same  meed  of  antiquity.  This  is  the 
burden  of  the  book  before  us.  We  offer 
the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  this  evi- 
dence. In  doing  so,  we  will  follow  the 
order  of  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  work,  and 
m&eij  state  the  leadhig  facts  which 
geological  investigations  have  brought 
toUght 

In  the  Danish  islands  there  are  de- 
posits of  peat  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
thick,  formed  in  the  hollows  or  depres* 
sions  of  the  northern  drift  or  bowlder 
formation.  These  beds  of  peat  have 
been  examined  to  the  bottom,  and  they 
reveal  the  history  of  vegetation  in  those 
localities,  and  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  human  progress.  Beginning 
at  the  top,  the  explorer  finds  the  first 
layers  to  contain  principally  the  trunks 
of  the  beech  tree,  along  with  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  wood  and  iron. 
Below  these  is  a  deposit  of  oak  trunks, 
with  implements  mainly  of  bronze. 
Fari^r  down  still  he  finds  the  trunks 
of  the  Pinm  tfyhatru,  or  Scotch  fir, 
together  with    implements    of  stone. 
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This  dearly  indicates  that  in  tbe  lapse 
of  centuries  the  pine  was  supplanted  by 
the  oak,  and  the  oak  by  the  beech, 
and  that  man  advanced  contemporane- 
ously from  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
stone  implements  to  those  of  bronze  and 
iron.  Now  the  known  fact  is  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  now,  the 
Danish  isles  were  covered  by  magnifi- 
cent beech  forests,  and  that  eighteen 
centuries  have  done  little  or  nothing  to- 
ward changing  the  character  of  the 
vegetation.  How  many  centuries  must 
have  elapsed  to  enable  the  oak  to  sup- 
plant the  pine,  and  the  beech  to  sup- 
plant the  oak,  can  only  be  vaguely  con- 
jectured. Yet  the  evidence  is  dear 
that  man  lived  in  those  old  pine  forests 
—leaving  his  implements  of  stone  be- 
hind him,  as  he  did  Ms  tools  of  bronze 
and  iron  in  the  succeeding  periods. 
Along  the  coast  of  Denmark,  also,  are 
found  shell  mounds  mixed  with  flint 
knives,  hatchets,  etc,  but  never  any 
tools  of  bronze  or  iron,  showing  that 
the  rude  hunters  and  fishers  who  fed 
on  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  mol- 
lusks,  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  '  age 
of  stone.' 

In  many  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  found 
andent  pUes  driven  into  the  bottom, 
on  which  were  once  erected  huts  or  vil- 
lages, the  lacustrine  abodes  of  man. 
This  use  of  them  is  proved  by  the  abun- 
dance of  flint  implements  and  fhtgments 
of  rude  pottery,  together  with  bones 
of  animals,  which  have  been  dredged 
up  from  among  the  piles.  The  imple- 
ments found  belong  to  the  *age  of 
stone,'  or  the  period  of  the  Scotch  fir  in 
Denmark,  and  the  bones  of  ftnimflift  aro 
all,  with  one  exception,  those  of  living 
species. 

Passing  over  the  fossil  human  re- 
mains and  works  of  art  of  the  *  recent ' 
period,  as  found  in  the  delta  and  allu* 
vial  plain  of  the  Nile,  in  the  andent 
mounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in 
the  mounds  of  Santos  in  Brazil,  in  the 
ddta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which,  at 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  sur- 


fiu»,  under  four  buned  forests,  super- 
imposed one  upon  the  other,  was  found, 
a  £3W  years  ago,  a  human  skdeton,  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  B.  Dowler  to  have  been 
buried  at  least  fifty  thousand  year»— in 
the  coral  ree&  of  Florida,  in  whidi  fos- 
sil human  remains  were  found,  esti- 
mated by  ProfiaasOT  Agassis  to  have  an 
antiquity  of  toi  tiio'usand  years— in  the 
recent  deposits  of  seas  and  lakes,  in  the 
central  district  of  Scotland,  whidi  bean 
dear  traces  of  an  upheaval  since  tiie 
human  period,  and  in  the  raised  beachee 
of  Norway  and  Sweden — ^passing  over 
these  for  want  of  space  for  minute  de- 
tail, we  go  back  to  the  post-pliocene 
period,  and  find  the  bones  of  man  and 
works  of  art  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia. 

In  ^e  cavern  of  Bize,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  the  caves  of  Engis,  Engi- 
houl,  Chokiar,  and  Gk>ffontaine,  near 
Li^ge,  human  bones  and  teeth,  together 
with  fr'agments  of  rude  pottery,  have 
been  found  enveloped  in  the  same  mud 
and  brecda,  and  cemented  by  stalag- 
mite, in  which  are  found  also  the  land 
shells  of  living  species  and  the  bones 
of  mammalia,  some  of  extinct,  and 
others  of  recent  spedes.  The  chemical 
condition  of  all  the  bones  was  found  to 
be  the  same.  Quite  a  fiill  account  is 
given  of  the  researches  of  MM.  Journal 
and  Christol  in  the  Bize  cavern,  and  of 
Dr.  Schmerling  in  the  Li6ge  cavema, 
and  every  effort  made,  apparently,  by 
the  author,  to  wdgh  candidly  and  hem- 
estly  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
contemporaneous  existence  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  human  and  mammalian  re* 
mains.  And  while  he  admits  that  at 
one  time  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  coeval,'^  yet 
he  has  been  compelled  by  subsequent 
evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  &ct 
that  he  has  had  convincing  proofs  in 
later  years  that  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth and  many  other  extinct  spedes, 
very  common  in  caves,  occur  also  in 
undisturbed  alluvium,  imbedded  in 
such  a  manner  with  works  of  art  as  to 
•  PriaoiplM  of  Ooology,  9tli  vd.,  p.  74a 
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leiiYe  no  room  for  doubt  that  man  and 
the  extanct  animalfl  coexisted,  to  recon- 
sider his  former  opinion,  and  to  assign 
to  the  proofe  derived  from  caves  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  man  a  much  more 
positiye  and  emphatic  character. 

In  chapter  fifth  we  have  a  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  such  fossil  hu- 
man skulls  and  skeletons  as  have  been 
found  in  caves  and  ancient  tumuli,  and 
a  carefhl  endeavor  made  to  estimate 
their  approximate  age.  In  1857,  in  a 
cave  situated  in  that  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Diissel,  near  Dasseldorf, 
which  is  called  the  Neanderthal,  a 
skull  and  skeleton  were  found,  buried 
beneath  five  feet  of  loam,  which  were 
pronounced  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
others  to  be  clearly  human,  though  in- 
dicating small  cerebral  development 
and  uncommon  strength  of  corporeal 
tnme.  In  the  Engis  caves,  near  Li6ge, 
portions  of  six  or  seven  human  skele- 
tons were  found,  imbedded  in  the  same 
matrix  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  and  other  ex- 
tinct quadrupeds.  In  an  ancient  tumu- 
lus near  Borrely,  in  Denmark,  a  human 
skull  was  discovered  which  was  ad- 
judged by  its  surroundings  to  belong 
to  the  '  stone  period '  of  Denmark,  or 
the  era  of  the  Scotch  fir.  The  carefbl 
anatomical  examination  and  comparison 
to  which  these  skulls  have  been  sub- 
jected, have  led  to  important  discus- 
sions, not  only  as  to  their  age,  but  also 
as  to  their  relation  to  existing  races. 

Next  comes  an  extended  account  of 
the  flint  implements  and  other  works 
of  art,  found  so  abundantly  in  juxta- 
position with  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia,  in  various  localities — in  a 
cave  at  Brixham,  near  Torquay,  in  Dev- 
onshire ;  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames 
valley ;  in  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse,  near  Bedford ;  in  a  fresh-wa- 
ter deposit  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lach  at  Icklingham ;  in  a 
cavern  in  Somersetshire;  in  the  caves 
of  Gomer  in  Glamorganshire,  in  South 
Wales;  and  especially  in  the  gravel 
beds   of  Abbeville   and   Amiens,   in 


France,  and  various  localities  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.  As  to  these  flint 
implements,  they  are  chiefly  knives, 
hatchets,  and  instruments  of  that  sort, 
and  they  have  been  found  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  such  diverse  localities, 
and  so  uniformly  in  close  proximity 
with  the  remains  of  the  same  species 
of  extinct  manmialia,  that  the  evidence 
derived  from  them  is,  to  say  the  least, 
of  a  very  weighty  character,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  clearly 
establishes  the  fact  that  Elephis  primi- 
geniitSy  EUphas  antiquw,  Bhinoeeros  tich- 
crrhinus,  Urms  gpdausy  and  other  extinct 
species  of  the  post-pliocene  alluvium, 
coexisted  tnth  man. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw 
doubt  upon  these  implements,  first 
upon  their  nature,  and  next  upon  their 
genuineness ;  but  we  think  no  one  who 
weighs  the  evidence  candidly  and  care- 
fully, can  award  to  these  doubts  Ihe 
merit  of  respectability.  That  they  are 
works  of  art  and  not  native  forms,  is, 
we  think,  as  fully  established  as  human 
observation  can  establish  anything; 
and  though  fhiuds  have  been  recently 
detected,  it  would  be  no  more  absurd 
to  attribute  the  whole  phenomena  of 
fossil  remains  to  fraudulent  manufac- 
ture, than  to  refer  to  the  same  source 
the  whole  series  of  fiint  implements. 
In  many  cases  the  fiint  tools  were  taken 
out  of  their  position  by  the  hands  of 
scientific  men  themselves,  and  in  others 
the  excavations  were  made  imder  their 
immediate  supervision.  M.  Gkmdry,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  researohes  at 
St.  Acheul,  in  1859,  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  says:  'The 
great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  work- 
men for  a  single  instant' 

But  the  most  remarkable,  not  to  say 
startling  revelations  of  the  whole  book, 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  place  of  sepulture  at  Au- 
vignac,  in  the  south  of  France.  Here 
we  seem  to  be  brought,  as  it  were,  face 
to  face  with  the  denizens  of  the  de- 
parted ages,  and  to  have  them  start  up 
from  their  ancient  tombs  to  tell  the 
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story  of  their  deiith  and  Bepultnre.  We 
enter  tiiis  old  burial  place  with  feetings 
of  more  strange  and  solemn  awe  than 
we  could  have  in  threading  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome.  An  obscure  Tillage  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  reveals  in  its 
precincts  a  more  astounding  history 
than  all  the  monuments  and  mauso^ 
leums  of  the  ^  eternal '  city. 

In  the  year  1852,  a  liborer  named 
Bonnemaiflon,  employed  in  repairing 
roads,  obsenred  that  rabbits,  when  hotly 
pursued  by  the  sportsman,  ran  into  a 
hole  which  they  had  burrowed  in  a 
talus  of  small  fragments  of  limestcme 
and  earthy  matter  lodged  in  a  depres- 
sion on  the  fetce  of  a  steep  escarpment 
of  nummulitic  limestone  which  forms 
the  bank  of  a  small  brook  near  the 
town  of  Auyignaa  On  reaching  as  far 
into  the  opening  as  the  length  of  his 
arm,  he  drew  out  to  his  surprise  one  of 
the  long  bones  of  the  human  skeleton ; 
and  Ms  curiosity  being  excited,  and 
haying  a  suspicion  that  the  hole  com- 
municated with  a  subterranean  cavity, 
he  commenced  digging  a  trench  through 
the  middle  of  the  talus,  and  in  a  few 
hours  found  himsdf  opposite  a  heavy 
dab  of  rock,  placed  vertically  against 
the  entrance.  Having  removed  this,  he 
discovered  on  the  other  side  of  it  an 
arched  cavity,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  its 
grei^est  height,  ten  in  width,  and  seven 
in  horizontal  depth.  It  was  almost  filled 
with  bones,  among  which  were  two  en- 
tire skuUs,  which  he  recognized  at  once 
as  human.  The  people  of  Auvignac 
flocked  in  astonishment  to  the  spot,  and 
Dr.  Amid,  the  mayor,  having  first  as- 
certained as  a  medical  man  and  anato- 
mist that  the  relics  contained  the  bones 
of  seventeen  human  skeletons  of  botii 
sexes  and  all  ages,  ordered  them  all  to 
be  reinterred  in  the  parish  cemetery. 

In  1860,  M.  Lartet,  a  distinguished 
French  savan,  examined  thoroughly  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  cavern  and 
its  surroundings  and  approaches.  He 
found,  on  removing  the  talus  which 
filled  up  the  depression  on  the  face  of 
the  rock,  a  level  terrace  leading  to  the 


mouth  of  the  cave.  On  tida  tensM 
was  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  ei|^ 
inches  thick,  containing  fragments  of 
broken,  burnt,  and  gnawed  bonea  of 
d0^tn<^  on^  riflotfnt  mofiimajui,  in  all  some 
nineteen  species,  and  some  seventy  or 
eighty  individuate.  Also  in  tiie  same 
deposit  were  hearthstones,  and  works 
of  art,  flint  knives,  projectiles,  slmg^ 
stones,  and  chips.  Kany  of  the  bones 
of  the  extinct  herbivora  were  streaked, 
as  if  the  flesh  had  been  scraped  off  tihesn 
by  a  flint  instrument,  and  others  were 
split  open,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  marrow.  Inside  the  grotto 
were  two  or  three  feet  of  made  earth 
mixed  with  human  and  a  few  animal 
bones  of  extinct  and  recent  spedes. 
None  of  them,  however,  burnt  or  gnaw- 
ed ;  and  numerous  small  flat  plates  of  a 
white  shelly  substance  made  of  soma 
species  of  cockle,  perforated  in  the 
middle  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
strung  into  a  bracelet ;  also  some  me- 
mentos and  memorials  of  the  diaae 
and  the  sepulture.  Did  no  opposing 
traditions  stand  in  the  way,  we  are 
quite  sure  the  evidence  elicited  from 
this  examination  would  at  once  fix  its 
character  as  a  burial  place,  of  an  an- 
tiquity coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
great  extinct  mammalia  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period.  It,  however,  contains 
some  features  of  special  interest.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell : 

'The  Auvignac  cave  adds  no  new 
spedes  to  the  list  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, which  we  have  dsewhere,  and  by 
mdependent  evidence,  ascertained  to 
have  once  flourished  contemporaneously 
with  man.  But  if  the  fossil  memorials 
have  been  correctly  interpreted — if  we 
have  here  before  us  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Pyrenees  a  sepulchral  vault 
with  skdetons  of  human  beings,  con- 
signed bv  friends  and  relatives  to  their 
last  restmg  place — ^if  we  have  also  at 
the  portal  of  the  tomb  the  relics  of  fii- 
neral  feasts,  and  within  it  indications 
of  viands  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 
spirits;  while  among  the  funeral  gifts 
are  weapons  wherewith  in  other  fields 
to  chose  the  ngantic  deer,  the  cave 
lion,  the  cave  dm*,  and  woolly  rhino- 
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cevos— we  haye  at  last  snooeeded  in 
tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of  burial, 
and,  more  interesting  still,  a  belief  in  a 
futare  state,  to  times  lon^  anterior  to 
those  of  history  and  tradition.  Rnde 
and  snperstitiotis  as  may  have  been  the 
sayage  of  that  remote  era,  he  still  de- 
seryed,  by  cherishing  the  hopes  of  a 
hereafter,  the  epithet  of  *  noble,'  which 
Dryden  gaye  to  what  he  seems  to  haye 
pictured  to  himself  as  the  primitiye 
eoadition  of  our  race : 

'  As  Nature  first  made  man, 
Wbeo  wUd  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.' 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  so  feu:  as 
it  relates  to  the  eyidences  of  man's  an- 
tiquity, is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  glacial  period,  in 
its  relation  to  the  indications  of  man's 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  It  bears 
eyidence  throughout  of  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  gigantic  phenomena  and 
wonderful  agencies  of  that  maryellous 
period  in  geological  history — its  yast 
icefields  and  glaciers,  with  their  moye- 
ments,  drifts,  and  denudations  —  its 
coast  ice  and  glacial  lakes  and  riyers — 
the  risings  and  sinkings  of  leyel  of  isl- 
ands and  continents,  are  all  considered 
and  discussed  in  a  thoroughly  intelli- 
gent and  scholarly  manner.  And  here, 
also,  amid  the  debris  of  this  far^distant 
and  inhospitable  era,  has  man  left  the 
traces  of  his  existence,  as  indubitably, 
according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  as  the 
great  icebergs  themselyes.  Not  only  is 
it  proyen  that  man  coexisted  with  the 
extinct  animals,  but  also  that  he  co- 
existed with  the  extinct  glaciers.  We 
haye  not  space,  howeyer,  to  follow  out 
in  detail  this  eyidence. 

The  last  fiye  chapters  of  the  book 
are  deyoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
subjects  of  yital  interest  and  great 
moment  just  now  in  the  scientific 
world — the  theories  of  progression,  de- 
yelopment,  transmutation,  and  yariation 
of  species.  It  seems,  howeyer,  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  giye  us, 
not  so  much  his  own  yiews  as  a  general 
rhumi  or  outline  of  the  tendencies  and 
conclusions  of  the  scientific  world  upon 
these  subjects.    This  he  does  with  his 


aroal  fhlness,  candor,  and  impartiality; 
and  the  reader  at  the  same  time  gathers 
£h>m  him  that  he  is  strongly  inclined 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
q»ecies  by  *  yariation  and  natural  selec- 
tion,' and  to  accord  yast  periods  of  time 
lor  the  workings  of  that  law  of  deyelop- 
ment  and  transmutation  which  he  be- 
lieyes  to  peryade  all  mundane  affidrs* 
Considerable  space  ia  deyoted  to  the 
consideration  of  man's  place  in  nature, 
and  especially  to  the  discussions  arising 
out  of  the  comparison  of  the  human 
and  simian  brain ;  and  while  the  author 
fully  admits  the  yast  gulf  placed  be- 
tween man  and  the  animal  creation  be- 
low him — a  gulf  which  science  cannot 
bridge — by  yirtue  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  of  man,  yet  he  pointedly 
protests  against  confounding  distinct 
orders  of  ideas,  and  insists  that  man  as 
a  physical  being  is  clearly  of  the  same 
order  as  the  gorilla  and  ape ;  and  he 
does  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  all  may  haye  sprung 
by  successiye  stiqs^es  or  ^  leaps '  from  the 
same  primordial  form.  His  concluding 
words  are,  that  ^  so  far  from  haying  a 
materialistic  tendency,  the  supposed  in- 
troduction into  the  earth  at  successiye 
periods  of  life— sensation,  instinct,  the 
intelligence  of  the  higher  mammalia, 
bordering  on  reason — and  lastly  the 
improyable  reason  of  man  himself,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  of  the  eyer-in- 
creasing  dominion  of  mind  oyer  mat- 
ter.' 

To  our  mind  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  whole  scientific  world  is  drifting 
slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  to  the 
yerification  and  acceptance — with  cer- 
tain and  in  some  cases  important  modi- 
fications—of the  deyelopment  hypoth- 
esis of  Maillet,  Lamarck,  La  Place, 
Owen,  and  the  author  of  the  ^  Vestiges  "^ 

*  Profeasor  Lonla  Agasslz,  the  most  patient, 
learned,  and  acute  inveftigator  of  embryology 
now  living,  finds  in  that  solMice  (upon  whloh,  in 
truth,  rests  the  final  settlement  of  the  so^uJled 
deTclopment  theory)  *no  tingle  fact  to  Justuy 
the  assumption  that  the  laws  of  deTelopment, 
now  known  to  be  so  precise  and  definite  for 
ereiy  animal,  hare  ever  been  less  so,  or  hava 
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of  Greatioii.'  The  moyement  remindi 
one  of  the  motion  of  one  of  the  great 
Greenland  gladen,  so  slow,  qniet,  al- 
most imperceptible,  yet  inexorable  as 
fate—heedless  of  all  obstacles.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  great,  genuine  revolu- 
tionary or  formatiye  ideas,  it  is  curious 
to  watch  the  incidents  of  its  career— to 
note  the  alarm,  indignation,  soom,  and 
holy  horror  occasioned  by  its  first  an- 
nouncement— ^to  observe  these  subsid- 

ever  been  allowed  to  run  Into  each  other.  The 
philotopher'f  stone  Is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
orgmnio  than  the  inorganic  world ;  and  we  shall 
seek  as  vainly  to  transform  the  lower  animal 
types  Into  the  higher  ones  by  any  of  onr  theoriea, 
as  did  the  alchemists  of  old  to  change  the  baser 
metals  Into  gold.*  He  also  says:  *To  me  the 
fact  that  the  embryonic  form  of  the  highest  ver- 
tebrate recalls  in  its  earlier  stages  the  llrst  repre- 
senUtives  of  it«  type  in  geological  times  and  its 
lowest  representatives  at  the  present  day,  speaks 
only  of  an  ideal  relation,  existing,  not  In  the 
things  themselves,  but  in  the  mind  that  mad« 
them.  It  is  tmo  that  the  naturalist  is  sometimes 
startled  at  these  transient  resemblances  of  the 
young  among  the  higher  animals  In  one  type  to 
the  adult  condition  of  the  lower  animals  in  the 
same  type  ;  but  it  Is  alto  tmo  that  he  finds  each 
one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom bound  to  Its  own  norm  of  development, 
which  is  absolutely  distinct  trom  that  of  all  others ; 
it  is  also  true  that,  while  he  perceives  correspond- 
enocs  between  the  early  phanes  of  the  higher 
animals  and  the  mature  state  of  the  lower  ones 
he  never  sees  any  one  of  them  diverge  In  the 
slightest  degree  ttom  its  own  structural  character 
—never  sees  the  lower  rise  by  a  shade  beyond 
the  level  which  is  permanent  fbr  the  group  to 
which  it  belong*— never  seea  the  higher  ones  stop 
short  of  their  final  aim,  either  in  the  mode  or  the 
extent  of  their  transformation.'  He  likewise 
0  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,*  page  140) 
discusses  the  matter  of  breeds  as  bearing  upon 
diversities  of  species  in  a  manner  to  Justify  his 
conclusion,  that :  *  The  influence  of  man  upon 
animals  Is,  In  other  words,  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  them ;  and  yet  the  ordinary  mode  of  argu- 
ment ui>on  this  subject  is,  that,  because  the  Intel- 
ligence of  man  has  been  able  to  produce  certain 
varieties  In  domesticated  animals,  therefore 
I^ysical  causes  have  produced  all  the  diversity 
existing  among  wild  onea  Surely,  the  sounder 
logic  would  be  to  infer  that,  because  our  finite 
Intelligence  may  cause  the  original  pattern  to  vary 
by  some  slight  shades  of  dUTcrence,  therefore  a 
superior  Intelligence  must  havecstabliBhed  all  the 
boundless  diversity  of  which  our  boasted  Varie- 
ties are  but  the  faintest  echo.  It  is  the  most  In- 
telligent farmer  who  has  tho  greatest  success  In 
improving  his  breeds  ;  and  If  the  animals  he  haj 
•o  fostered  are  left  to  themselves  without  that 
Intelligent  care,  they  return  to  their  normal  con- 
dltkn     Bo  with  plants.  .  .  .  .*— J7<i.  Cvn. 


ing  gradually  into  patient  endurance 
and  permissive  sufferance,  and  these 
again  giving  place  to  a  certain  curiosity 
and  wakeful  interest,  culminating  at 
last  in  downright  advocacy  and  cham- 
pionship. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  development 
theory  in  the  name  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion. There  has  been  no  end  to  the 
railing  against  it  on  the  part  of  clergy- 
men. Biblical  interpreters,  theolo^cal 
Professors,  and  orthodox  editors.  It 
was  held  to  put  infinite  dishonor  upon 
the  Creator,  not  only  to  suppose  that 
He  should  take  many  millions  of  years 
to  make  a  world,  but  that  He  should 
employ  the  same  lengthened  period  to 
make  man,  instead  of  speaking  him 
into  existence  by  a  word.  It  was  held 
to  put  infinite  dishonor  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures to  suppose  that  they  should  be 
understood  in  any  but  the  most  literal 
sense.  And  it  was  held  to  put  infinite 
dishonor  upon  man  to  suppose  that  he 
was  kith  and  kin  with  the  monkey — 
bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh 
of  the  unreasoning  quadrupeds,  over 
which  in  his  god  like  royalty  he  was  to 
sway  his  imperial  sceptre— and  this, 
too,  by  a  class  of  teachers  who  could 
never  have  enough  of  thundering  in  the 
ears  of  men  their  degradation,  their 
lost,  debased,  insensate,  and  damnable 
condition,  worse  than  that  of  beasts  or 
devils. 

Kow,  with  all  deference,  we  b^  to 
say  that  this  development  theory  does 
not  strike  us  as  so  fraught  with  dis- 
honor, either  to  the  powers  in  heaven  or 
the  beings  upon  earth.  It  has  for  many 
years  impressed  us  with  its  grandeur  as 
an  intellectual  conception.  •  We  doubt 
whether  anything  so  grand  has  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  modem  civilization 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
And  we  cannot  see  what  dishonor  it 
can  work  to  either  God  or  man — espe- 
cially if  it  be  proved  to  be  true.  We 
regard  it,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  it, 
as  one  of  those  great  germinant  seed- 
thoughts,  which  at  long  intervals  are 
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dropped  into  the  soil  of  the  human 
mind;  and  though  the  mind  of  the 
age,  in  its  first  impulses  of  joy,  may  play 
wild  gambols  with  it,  it  is  destined  in 
the  end  to  monld  and  control  the  think- 
ing of  the  dyilized  world.  Bat  apart 
from  its  tmth  or  falsity,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  regarded  simply  m  an  int&UdcUonj 
it  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  grandest  of 
modem  times.  Spreading  itself  OTer 
almost  illimitable  space,  grasping  back 
through  almost  illimitable  time,  claim- 
ing for  itself  the  boundless  multiplicity 
of  type,  and  form,  and  life,  and  law  of 
the  organic  world,  and  unfolding  to  the 
wondering  gaze  the  yast  prophetic 
possibilities  of  the  future,  it  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  grandeur,  magnifi- 
cence, sublimity,  and  mystery.  If  it  is 
a  phantasm,  it  is  more  gorgeous  than  the 
most  splendid  creations  of  poetry.  If 
it  is  a  mirage,  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  eyer  bewildered  the  yision  of 
enchanted  trayeller.  If  it  is  an  i^nU 
fatuuB^  it  is  more  potent  than  any  eyer 
raised  by  the  spell  of  the  sorcerer.  But 
whether  phantasm,  mirage,  ignU  fcttuus^ 
or  sober  but  grand  reality,  will  assured- 
ly be  found  out  by  science  before  an- 
other half  century.  And  the  ultimate 
finding  of  science,  whateyer  it  may  be, 
must  and  will  be  belieyed. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  eyidence  thus  adduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  behalf  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  will  be  accepted  as  condusiye 
by  the  religious  and  thinking  world  in 
general  without  a  thorough  sifting  and 
an  earnest  struggle.  It  is  too  noyel 
and  reyolutionary  in  its  tendencies. 
And  indeed  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  seyerest  ordeal  of  fact  and  reason. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  golden 
grains  of  truth  are  separated  firom  the 
dross  of  crude  conjecture  and  hasty 
generalization.  We  are  not  prepared 
ourselyes  to  say  that  the  eyidence  it- 
self is  final  and  conclusiye.  We  haye 
sketched  it  for  the  purpose  of  guying 
the  distinguished  author  a  full  hearing, 
and  affording  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  judge  for  himself.    We  await  the 


logical  sequences  of  time,  knowing  ftill 
well  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
progress  of  science  are  as  stable  and 
infallible  as  the  laws  which  control  the 
motions  of  the  solar  and  planetary  sys- 
tems. One  thing,  howeyer,  we  may 
be  excused  for  saying :  All  the  attempts 
we  haye  seen  to  parry  the  force  of  this 
eyidence,  and  to  account  for  the  ac- 
knowledged phenomena  and  facts  with- 
in the  schedule  of  the  receiyed  chronol- 
ogy, strike  us  as  singularly  and  pain- 
fully feeble.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  bodies  of  the  extinct  mammalia 
may  haye  been  preseryed  in  ice  until 
the  recent  period,  and  their  bones  de- 
posited contemporaneously  with  those 
of  modem  species  and  man.  Another 
is  that  the  geologists  may  be  yastly 
nustaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  species,  and  that  in  fact  the 
mastodon,  mammoth,  and  other  spedes 
found  in  juxteposition  with  human  re- 
mains and  works  of  art,  haye  probably 
suryiysd  until  a  yery  recent  period. 
Without  entering  into  detail  on  these 
points,  we  would  yenture  the  predic- 
tion that  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
they  will  be  found  utterly  wanting. 
One  type  of  discussion  will  suryiye,  if 
it  suryiye  at  all,  as  a  most  curious  fossil 
of  the  layers  of  modem  thought.  It  is 
that  represented  by  the  book  referred 
to  in  a  note  on  a  former  page,  by  Mr. 
Dayies.  Belieying  that  all  mineral  fos- 
sils were  neyer  liying  animals  at  all, 
but  the  types  simply  of  animals  that 
were  to  be,  stemped  instantaneously 
upon  the  rocks  as  prophetic  symbols 
of  a  work  of  creation  to  be  afterward 
aocompHshed,  he  is  prepared  to  hear 
without  surprise  that  man  should  some 
day  be  found  as  a  fossil.  We  refer  to 
it  as  a  most  curious  mental  product 
If  it  is  not  unanswerable,  we  presume  it 
will  at  least  remain  unanswered. 

What  now,  in  conclusion,  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  this  new  deyelopment  of 
science  on  the  receiyed  and  tradition- 
ary thinking  of  the  time  ?  What  read- 
justments will  be  necessary  in  case  the 
doctrine  of  the  antiquity  of  man  comes 
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by  and  by  to  take  its  place,  in  the  creed 
of  science,  alongside  of  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  great  age  of  the  earth  ?  Can  it  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  what  is  now 
known  as  orthodox  and  evangelical 
Christianity  ? 

That  it  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  that  sort  of  orthodoxy  which  as- 
serts that '  the  Bible  teaches '  that  man 
b^an  to  exist  upon  the  earth  about  six 
thousand  years  ago,  we  need  hardly 
ayer.  Eminent  theologians  may  say, 
'if  science  does  not  agree  with  the 
Scriptures,  so  much  the  worse  for 
science,^  but  we  opine  that  the  minds 
which  will  be  able  to  stand  upon  this 
platform  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  will  be  few  and  fiir  between. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Scriptures  have  adjusted  themselves,  in 
the  popular  and  orthodox  mind,  to  sev- 
eral things  which  were  once  considered 
opposed  to  their  teachings.  The  Co- 
pemican  theory  of  the  solar  system  was 
once  regarded  and  treated  as  a  palpable 
and  dangerous  heresy ;  yet  now-a-days 
the  boldest  literalist  would  not  venture 
to  insist  that  the  Bible  teaches  a  system 
opposed  to  that.  Within  living  mem- 
ory, it  is  well  known  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  recent  creation  of  the  earth  was 
regarded  as  indubitably  a  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  first  cluster  of  Genesis, 
yet  it  is  now  Ailly  conceded  in  high 
orthodox  quarters  that  the  opposite 
doctrine  does  no  violence  to  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Here 
the  adjustment  has  been  of  the  inter- 
pretation to  the  fact.  It  is  up  to  this 
time  largely  believed  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  general  del- 
uge, yet  Hugh  Miller  could  advocate, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  his  superb  in- 
tellect, and  all  the  power  of  his  unan- 
swerable science,  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  a  partial  or  limited  deluge,  without 
being  outlawed  for  heresy  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  held 
almost  universally  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  race  is  essential  to 
Christianity;  and  we,  for  ourselves, 
cannot  see  that  it  is  otherwise  than 


essential  to  a  properly  (»ganic  Chii»- 
tianity,  and  yet  we  b^;in  to  see  a  blink- 
ing in  certain  quarters  toward  the  op- 
posite view; — and  we  may  mentioxi 
that  the  curious  book  of  Mr.  Davids 
befiMre  mentioned,  which  is  written  in 
the  cpecial  interest  of  the  most  literal 
orthodoxy,  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  creation  in  six  literal  days^ 
and  other  equally  indigestible  mattera^ 
insists  on  the  doctrine  of  diverrity  of 
origin  in  the  human  race,  because  it  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  I  And  he  does 
not  £Bdl  to  find  proof  texts.  He  rightly 
avers  that  several  important  assump- 
tions are  needed  in  order  to  extract  the 
doctrine  of  unity  from  the  Mosaic  reo- 
ord. 

We  have  not  adduced  these  instanoea 
of  the  variations  of  orthodoxy  for  the 
purpose  of  intimating  that  the  Bible  ia 
a  nose  of  wax,  which  can  be  twisted 
into  any  shape  without  iiijury — that  it 
is  a  book  which  can  be  made  to  mean 
anything  or  nothing,  as  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case  may  require— but 
that  it  has  a  vital  elasticity  and  power 
of  adjustment  to  all  veritable  findii^ 
of  the  human  mind  in  every  sphere ;  aa 
indeed  it  must  have,  if  it  is  in  any  im- 
portant respect  such  a  communication 
to  mankind  as  it  is  claimed  to  be. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain 
that  interpietation  is  not  in&llible — a 
distinction  that  is  not  always  kept  in 
mind  by  those  zealous  defenders  of  the 
fidth  who  are  ready  to  make  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  stand  or  faU 
with  a  given  inteipretation  of  a  partic- 
ular passage. 

But  can  the  doctrine  of  man's  an- 
tiquity be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  f  If  Chris- 
tianity be  a  religion  for  man,  as  the 
present  writer  believes,  we  answer  em- 
phatically in  the  affirmative.  Not  the 
smallest  feature  that  is  essential  to 
make  Christianity  a  religion  for  man, 
if  it  be  such,  will  be  imperilled  by  this 
or  any  other  well-established  doctrine 
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oi  sdenoe.  Bat  predaely  how  much 
modification  of  existing  opinion,  how 
mach  sepoltnre  of  traditionary  relics, 
how  much  clearing  away  of  rubbish 
will  be  indispensable,  it  is  now  not  easy 
to  say.  It  is  certain  that  it  must  be 
conceded  that  we  hare  as  yet  attained 
to  no  infedlible  chronology.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  larger  amount  of 
allegory  must  be  infused  into  the  first 
chapters  of  Qenesis  than  would  haye 
been  digestible  by  the  theologians  of 
the  last  generation,  if  we  would  ever 
hare  theology  and  science  stand  upon 
the  same  plime.  The  question  in  the 
child's  catechism,  *■  Who  wa$  the  first 
man? '  will  by  and  by  be  easier  asked 
than  answered.  If^  moreoyer,  the  nar- 
ratiye  in  Genesis  refers  to  some  imagin- 
ary being  supposed  to  haye  existed 
upon  the  earth  about  six  thousand  years 
ago,  it  seems  clear  that  this  being  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  <  JEederal  head ' 
of  the  human  race,  from  whom  'all 
mankind  haye  descended  by  ordinary 
generation.'  And  we  strongly  suspect 
that  a  yery  large  amount  of  theological 
machinery  will  need  to  be  readjusted ; 
and  amid  many  pangs  and  with  much 


tribulation  will  not  a  few  canons  of  or* 
thodoxy  pass  away  to  the  region  of 
fossil  forms. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  leaye  of  this 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  with  the  con- 
yiction  that  howeyer  obnoxious  it  may 
be  to  orthodox  editors  and  superan- 
nuated doctors  of  diyinity,  it  is  des- 
tined to  stimulate  greatly  scientific  in- 
quiry and  actiye  thought.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  when  such  a  mine  has  been 
sprung,  and  promises  to  yield  such 
tangible  results,  it  should  suddenly 
cease  to  work,  because  the  note  of  alarm 
is  raised  by  affrighted  theologians. 
We  predict  for  science  in  this  depart- 
ment a  rich  and  rapid  progress  of  dis- 
coyery.  And  we  are  profoundly  grati- 
fied tiiat  the  subject  has  been  broken 
to  the  popular  mind  in  such  a  cautious 
and  unexceptionable  manner  as  to  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  work — ^the  author 
holding  with  philosophic  steadfastness 
to  the  subject  matter  in  hand,  and,  in 
the  true  scientific  spirit,  eschewing  all 
side  issues,  and  exhibiting  throughout 
a  candor,  impartiality,  and  honesty, 
worthy  tiie  well-earned  £Eune  of  this 
Nestor  of  geologists. 


^NONE 


A    TALE    OF    SLAYB    LIFE    IN    SOMB. 


OHAPTBB  m. 

Thb  thoughts  of  .£none  followed  her 
into  sleep,  and  colored  her  dreams  with 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past;  and 
when  the  morning  sun,  pouring  its 
beams  through  the  window,  awakened 
her,  there  was  a  momentary  struggle 
before  she  could  throw  off  the  fimcies 
of  the  night  and  realize  that  she  was  no 
longer  in  her  cottage  home.  But  dis- 
tinct perception  soon  returned  as  she 
glanced  around  her  and  recognized  the 
paintings  which  adorned  her  chamber, 
yoL.  y.— 26 


and  the  marble  goddess  still  holding 
forth  a  welcoming  hand,  as  though  in 
greeting  for  the  return  of  another  day. 
Throwing  open  the  window,  she  sat 
down  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  soft 
breeze,  which,  laden  with  perf\mie, 
came  gambolling  fresh  from  the  Alban 
Hills.  The  window  at  which  she  placed 
herself  looked  out  upon  a  central  court- 
yard, formed  by  the  Intersection  of  the 
main  body  of  the  palace  at  right  angles 
with  the  two  wings.  This  court  was 
payed  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
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marble  flags  of  difOsrent  shades,  except- 
ing in  the  middle,  where  played  the 
fountain — a  drcalar  basin  of  water, 
upon  a  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which 
two  bronze  satyrs  straggled  for  a  tor- 
toise, from  whose  month  the  supplying 
stream  poured  forth.  From  the  end 
of  each  wing  of  the  palace  the  line  of 
the  sides  was  continued  by  a  straight 
stone  wall  of  considerable  height,  lead- 
ing across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Cttlian  Hill  to  the  slope  of  its  £ui:her 
side,  and  enclosing  an  alrea  thickly 
planted  with  such  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  trees  as  the  taste  of  the  period 
considered  most  essential  to  a  well-ap- 
pointed garden. 

For  the  moment  the  central  court 
was  almost  deserted,  the  only  appear- 
ance of  life  being  a  little  NuMan  slave, 
who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
and  lazily  played  with  a  tame  stork. 
But  all  at  once  .£none  heard  mingled 
Toioes,  and  distinguished  among  them 
the  tones  of  her  husband— -deeper  than 
the  others,  and  marked  with  that  quick- 
er and  more  decided  accent  acquired 
by -a  long  course  of  undisputed  au- 
thority. At  flrst  the  sounds  seemed 
stationary,  as  though  the  speakers  were 
tarrying  in  one  place  for  discussion; 
but  in  a  moment  they  approached  near- 
er, and  the  disputants  stood  in  full 
sight  upon  a  balcony  which  ran  around 
the  interior  wall  of  tiie  palace  and  oyer- 
hung  the  sides  of  the  court 

Foremost  and  tallest  of  the  group 
stood  Sergius  Yanno,  recognizable  at 
once  by  his  athletic  and  graceful  figure, 
reflectire  face,  commanding  eye,  bright 
with  intelligence,  and  his  agreeable,  re- 
fined, and  attractiye  pres^ice,  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  gproup.  At  his 
side  leaned  the  poet  Emilius,  whose 
weak  and  slender  figure  and  mild,  girl- 
ish expression  would  hardly  appear  to 
sustain  the  reputation  he  ei\joyed  of  de- 
voting half  his  time  to  the  inyention 
and  elaboration  of  new  forms  of  proflig- 
acy, and  thereby  carrying  his  exploits 
into  realms  of  vice  hitherto  undiscov- 
ered even  in  that  age  of  unbridled  in- 


dulgence. Behind  these  stood  tiiree 
others— «  captain  of  the  prBBt(»ian 
guard,  a  tribune  of  the  law,  and  a  co- 
median of  the  school  of  Plautus— eadi 
probably  carrying  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence in  his  especial  calling,  and  all  of 
them  doubtless  'Widowed  with  supenuH- 
capacities  as  boon  companions  in  a 
night-long  revel.  They  had  evidently 
but  just  left  the  banqueting  hall,  and 
bore  indications  of  having  passed  a 
somewhat  unquiet  night,  though  in 
different  degrees ;  fbr  while  the  captain 
and  comedian  stQl  staggered  confhsedly 
and  displayed  haggard  fisuses  and  dis- 
ordered dresses,  the  superior  tact,  ooo- 
stitutional  strength,  or  recuperative 
powers  of  the  others  enabled  them  to 
maintain  such  a  demeanor  of  proper 
sobriety,  that  but  for  a  slight  flush  and 
the  companionship  in  which  they  ms^ 
placed,  their  late  excesses  might  have 
passed  unnoticed. 

*  It  was  the  choice  of  all  the  slaves, 
both  male  and  fismale,  I  tell  yon,'  said 
the  comedian,  evidently  resuming  an 
unfinished  diq)ute.  *  The  choice  of  aU 
the  slaves,  Sergius.' 

'  Hear  you  now  this  man  I '  exclaimed 
Sergius,  turning  toward  his  friend  Emi- 
lius with  a  quiet  smile.  'Thrice  al- 
ready have  I  told  him  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  still  he  persists ;  well  know- 
ing that,  if  now  he  can  scarcely  sustain 
himself  from  falling  over  into  the  area 
below,  he  certainly  could  not,  three 
hours  ago,  have  been  able  to  tell  what 
play  he  made,  or  whether  he  made  any 
play  at  all.  Kay,  Bassus,  it  was  only  of 
the  male  slaves  that  I  spoke.' 

'Yet  listen  to  me,'  insisted  the  co- 
median, placing  his  hand  upon  the 
other's  shoulder  and  leaning  heavily 
upon  him.  *  You  do  not  deny  that  we 
gamed  f 

*  Of  a  surety  I  do  not' 

*  Nor  that  I  won  money  of  you  ? ' 

'  Ten  sestertia.    I  acknowledge  it' 

*  Nay,  twenty  sestertia,  was  it  not  f ' 

*  Twenty  sestertia  be  it,  then.  What 
matters  the  amount,  when  I  paid  you 
upon  the  moment,  and  you  now  have 
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the  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  your 
own  parse  ?' 

^  l^iM|  tnie,'  rejoined  the  other,  nod- 
ding his  head  with  an  air  of  sage  gravi- 
ty ;  *  whatever  it  was,  of  a  certainty  I 
now  have  it  And  then,  Sergios,  you 
offered  against  the  ten — no,  the  twenty 
aestertia — ^to  play  the  choice  of  all  yonr 
newshives.' 

^  Of  my  new  male  slaves,  certain- 
ly.' 

*  No,  of  the  slaves  both  male  and  fe- 
male.   I  will  tell  yon  how  it  is  that  I 

00  especially  recollect.    It  was  because 

1  had  heard  firom  onr  lawgiver  here 
about  the  beantiftil  Samian  girl  yon 
hare  bcmie  home  among  yonr  share  of 
tile  spoils.  Ton  did  not  think,  per- 
]ia])e,  that  I  knew  of  her ;  but  when  I 
offered  to  throw  the  dice,  I  held  her  in 
my  mind.  And  then,  when  I  had  won, 
and  told  yon  that  I  would  select  her, 
you  said — ^ 

*  Exactly  what  I  had  said  to  you 
before,  that  you  could  take  your  choice 
fW>m  the  male  slaves,^  interrupted  the 
other  impatiently.  *  And  I  have  brought 
yoa  directly  hither  to  make  your  selec- 
tion, for  fear  that  when  you  became 
sober  you  would  forget  the  matter  al- 
together, and  thereby  cheat  yourself  out 
of  a  fairly  won  prize.  Am  I  not  right, 
comrades  f  Was  not  the  play  as  I  have 
sUtedit?' 

*  Neither  more  nor  less,'  the  poet  an- 
swered; and  the  tribune  andtheprsB- 
toiian  captain  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
The  comedian  still  looked  unconvinced, 
and,  for  the  moment,  gazed  inquiringly 
firom  one  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  that 
some  newer  recollection  would  come  to 
the  mind  of  either  of  them  and  lead  to 
a  recantation.  But  in  that  desire  he 
was  disappointed,  and  at  last  he  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  the  contest,  not  daring 
to  protract  it  longer  fbr  fear  of  provok- 
ing a  quarrel,  and  thereby  being  thrust 
out  of  the  society  to  which  he  was 
aware  his  social  talents,  counteracting 
his  low  birth  and  calling,  were  Mb  sole 
passport.  And  after  all,  though  he 
had  too  carelessly  made  his  wager,  he 


had  won  twenty  sestertia  and  a  male 
slave,  and  that  was  something. 

*  Well,  be  it  so,'  he  assented,  with  a 
sigh.  '  A  male  slave,  since  you  say  it. 
I  had  supposed  I  had  spoken  more  par- 
ticulaily,  but  it  seems  that  my  poor 
brain  was  careless  and  at  fkult  Only 
bring  the  slaves  hither  quickly,  that  I 
may  choose  and  go  home,  for  I  must 
play  Oastorex  this  morning,  and  this 
head  of  mine  seems  likely  to  split.' 

*'  Let  it  split,  then,'  retorted  Sergius 
with  a  laugh.  '  It  may  save  our  crack- 
ing it  some  day  with  a  goblet.  Ho, 
there,  Drumo  I ' 

He  was  not  obliged  to  call  a  seocMid 
time,  for,  at  the  first  ring  of  his  voice, 
the  obedient  armor  bearer  emerged 
fix>m  one  of  the  lower  entrances  into 
the  court.  He  also,  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter, had  been  convivially  celebrating 
his  return,  and  now  bore  the  evidences 
of  his  firolic  in  a  sad  combination  of 
inflamed  features,  tangled  hair,  and 
disordered  clothing. 

*  What  ho,  master  ? '  he  cried,  stretch- 
ing his  huge  limbs  in  a  yawn  and  look- 
ing up.    '  Am  I  wanted  ? ' 

'  Ton  have  been  drinking,'  said  Ser- 
gius ;  *  go  to  the  fountain  basin  there 
and  cleanse  yoursel£  If  there  were 
fish  in  it,  I  would  feel  half  inclined  to 
cast  you  in  to  feed  th^m.  After  that, 
come  back  to  me.' 

The  giant  grinned,  knowing  that  his 
master  placed  too  high  a  value  upon 
him  ever  to  make  a  dinner  of  him  for 
the  carp,  though  he  might  now  and 
then  inflict  a  stripe  or  two  in  anger 
upon  his  broad  shoulders.  Then  kneel- 
ing down  at  the  fountain,  he  quickly 
splashed  the  water  into  his  fiice  and 
eyes,  ran  one  finger  firom  his  forehead 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  in  order  to 
part  his  disordered  locks,  pulled  away 
a  loose  straw  firom  behind  his  neck, 
gave  his  tumbled  tunic  one  jerk  to 
straighten  it,  and,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  had  made  an  elaborate  toi- 
let, and  could  afford  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  presented  himself  for 
inspection. 
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'  So  I    Were  my  new  fllayes  sent  in 
last  night  ? ' 
The  annor  bearer  nodded. 

*  The  whole  allotment  f ' 

*I  suppose  80,  master.  Fifty  there 
should  have  been,  the  lictor  said,  when 
he  brought  them,  but  one  had  died, 
and  they  had  thrown  him  into  the 
Tiber  to  the  fishes.  Ho,  ho,  master,  we 
shall  all  go  one  day  to  feed  the  fishes 
or  the  dogs  or  the  worms,  both  you  and 
I  alike.' 

*  Silence,  you  hoimd  I '  said  Sergius, 
more  by  way  of  habit  than  because  he 
really  minded  a  familiarity  to  which  he 
had  gradually  grown  accustomed. 

'  The  others  came  a  little  before  mid- 
night, and  I  locked  them  up  below,' 
the  Qaul  added,  pointing  to  a  low 
range  of  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  *  They  are  a  well-looking  lot, 
master,  but  among  them  all  you  will 
not  find  one  to  take  my  place ;  so,  for 
this  time,  I  am  safe,  and  can  yet  say 
and  do  what  I  please.  Ho,  ho  I  And 
here  is  the  list  of  them  which  the  mes- 
senger brought.' 

*  Never  mind  the  list.  It  is  doubtless 
all  correct,'  said  Sergius,  waying  the 
papyrus  aside.  *  Go,  now,  and  bring  the 
slaves  hither.' 

The  man  nodded,  and  taking  a  large 
key  from  a  nail  oyer  his  head,  disap- 
peared down  the  garden  walk,  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned,  driying  before 
him  the  whole  body  of  captiyes  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  his  master. 
As  he  had  reported,  they  were  of  good 
quality,  the  best  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
haying  naturally  been  resenred  for  the 
coromander  of  the  expedition.  The 
men  were  mostly  stout  and  athletic, 
while  the  women  were  of  healthy  and 
properly  agreeable  appearance.  Of  the 
whole  number  there  were  none  who 
seemed  to  be  at  all  sickly  or  ill  fayored ; 
while  the  only  one  who  exhibited  any 
signs  of  deformity  was  a  dwarf,  whose 
withered  and  twisted  figure  imparted 
to  him  that  peculiar  grotesque  and  ape- 
like appearance  which,  at  that  period, 
was  certain  to  commend  him  to  the 


taste  of  wealthy  purchasers,  and  render 
him  of  more  yalue  than  a  man  of  cor- 
rect proportions.  Moreoyer,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  captiyes  seemed  more 
cheerftQ  than  they  had  been  the  day 
before,  haying  had  l^e  advantage  of 
seyeral  hours'  rest  and  of  better  food 
than  had  fallen  to  their  lot  at  any  time 
during  the  journey.  There  were  a  few 
who  manifested  sorrow  at  haying  been 
separated  from  relatives  or  friends  with 
whom  they  had  succeeded  in  travelling 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  and  some 
others,  as  yet  unbroken  to  misfortune, 
maintained  a  rebellious  and  intractable 
demeanor.  But  the  minority  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  that  slavery 
was  henceforth  their  inevitable  fate, 
and  that  their  highest  future  liappineas 
must  be  looked  for  in  its  alleviation 
rather  than  in  its  abolition ;  and  they 
now  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  their  fortune  had  led  them 
to  a  wealthy  household^  where  they 
would  probably  experience  kind  treat- 
ment and  have  easy  tasks  allotted  to 
them. 

Now,  having  reached  the  paved 
court,  the  captives  rested  and  awaited 
the  inspection  of  their  owner — some  sit- 
ting upon  the  marble  border  of  the 
fountain,  some  standing  by  in  groupa, 
and  through  a  sort  of  sympathy  hold- 
ing each  others'  hands,  as  though  that 
would  give  protection.  A  few  gazed 
moodily  upon  the  ground ;  and  one  or 
two,  oppressed  with  sorrow  or  nervous 
apprehension,  quietly  wept  But  the 
greater  portion,  impressed  with  a  dim 
consciousness  that  their  ftiture  lot  might 
depend  upon  their  present  conduct  and 
appearance,  endeavored  to  assume  an 
air  of  pleased  satisfootion,  and  thereby 
possibly  win  the  fevorable  notice  of  the 
group  which  stood  surveying  them 
from  the  balcony,  or  at  the  least  the 
friendly  compassion  of  the  older  alaves 
of  the  household,  who  began  to  pour 
forth  from  the  diffsrent  doors  upon  the 
ground  floor  of  the  palace,  and  join 
unbidden  in  the  inspection.  Most  of 
these,  in  the  early  days  of  their  captivi* 
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ty,  had  stood  up  in  the  ceatre-of  simi- 
lar gaping  and  cnriotis  crowds,  and 
now  in  their  torn  they  sated  their  cori- 
osity  upon  the  new  comers.  A  few,  re- 
membering their  own  sorrows  of  those 
former  times,  seemed  compassionate; 
others  manifested  careless  indifference; 
some  wondered  whether  enough  of  the 
piesent  reinforcement  would  be  retained 
to  materially  lighten  their  own  labors; 
and  others,  who  had  been  known  to 
fiul  in  attention  to  their  peculiar  de- 
partments of  industry,  trembled  lest 
tiieir  places  might  now  be  supplied  by 
the  new  comers,  and  themselves  be 
again  driren  off  to  market  Whater- 
er  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  how- 
erer,  no  one  ventured  to  approach  too 
near  or  speak  aloud,  excepting  the 
armor  bearer,  who,  as  the  privileged 
slave  of  the  household  as  well  as  the 
marshal  of  the  occasion,  moved  hither 
and  thither  among  the  captives,  encour- 
aging some  with  rude  jokes,  shoving 
others  back  or  forward  into  suitable 
positions,  and  generally  endeavoring  to 
set  forth  the  merits  of  the  whole  mass 
in  as  fiivorable  a  light  as  possible. 

'  Now  stand 'forward  where  the  noble 
imperator  and  his  friends  can  see  you,' 
was  his  command  to  a  well-featured, 
strong-limbed  Rhodian.  *  Do  you  think 
to  better  your  lot  by  slinking  out  of 
sight  among  the  women,  and  so  per- 
hi^  be  sent  off  unnoticed  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  be  purchased  for  hard 
labor  in  the  quarry  pits  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  if  my  master  sees  you,  he  may 
make  a  gladiator  of  you ;  and  then  you 
can  fight  before  emperors  and  consuls.' 

^  What  care  I  for  your  master?'  re- 
torted the  man.  *Let  him  give  me 
back  my  wife  and  my  child,  whom  I 
yesterday  had,  and  who  now  are  gone.' 

The  armor  bearer  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  he  said.  <  Wives  are 
plenty  in  this  city  of  Rome.  When  I 
first  came  firom  Gaul,  I  too  had  a  wife,^ 
and,  like  you,  lost  her.  What  then? 
I  suppose  that  she  is  happy,  wherever 
die  may  be ;  and  I — ^I  have  not  allowed 


myself  to  be  lonely  since.  But  neither 
did  I  let  myself  slink  behind,  when  I 
stood  in  the  market ;  but  I  pressed  for- 
ward and  struck  upon  my  chest,  and 
called  to  the  highborn  and  the  rich  to 
look  upon  me,  and  see  how  a  man  could 
be  made,  and  what  he  could  be  good  for. 
And  here  am  I  now,  a  slave,  indeed — 
that  cannot  be  helped — ^but  for  all  that, 
a  ruler  over  the  other  slaves,  and  my 
master's  favorite  and  companion.  By 
the  inmiortal  gods  I  there  is  more  man- 
liness in  yonder  dwaif^  with  his  open 
fece,  than  in  you,  with  your  whimper- 
ing and  your  tears.  I  will  call  him  for- 
ward to  teach  you  a  lesson  how  to  act' 

At  the  first  beck  the  dwarf  pressed 
forward  with  a  smile,  alternately  stretch- 
ing up  to  make  the  most  of  his  diminu- 
tive proportions,  and  then  bowing  low 
to  crave  the  good  will  of  the  spectators. 
His  appearance  brought  him  instant 
commendation;  and  more  particularly 
did  the  proBtorian  captain  break  forth 
into  expressions  of  appreciation. 

^A  proper  dwarf  1  a  most  excellent 
dwarf  I  Smaller  and  more  ugly  by  a 
quarter  than  one  which  I  have  known 
to  be  sold  for  forty  sestertia  I  And 
see,  Bassus,  how  he  bows  and  rubs  his 
hands  and  shows  his  teeth  at  yourself. 
He  has  perhaps  been  the  buffoon  in  a 
Grecian  theatre,  and  in  you  now  recog- 
nizes a  brother  in  the  art  Take  him, 
therefore,  for  your  choice.  At  the  very 
least,  he  will  be  of  value  to  carry  your 
bag  of  plays  before  you,  and  he  may 
even  help  you  act' 

The  comedian  forced  a  di^y  smile 
upon  his  features,  not  daring  to  quarrel 
with  his  companion,  yet  not  insensible 
to  the  sneering  tone  with  which  he  was 
addressed.  He  had,  at  the  first,  been 
struck  with  the  dwarl^  and  half  in- 
clined to  choose  him.  But  now  the 
mocking  speech  deterred  him. 

'  Yon  are  diq^osed  to  be  merry,'  ha 
said ;  *  nor  do  yon  reason  weU.  It  is 
not  an  ape  that  an  actor  wants  to  carry 
his  plays.  There  are  enough  such  to 
listen  to  them.  I  will  leave  the  dwarf^ 
therefore,  for  yon  to  purchase.    Per- 
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hapi,  after  all,  there  may  be  a  place 
found  for  him  somewhere  in  your  own 
householcL  I  will  make  another  seleo 
tion  for  myseli' 

And  descending  from  the  piazza,  he 
moyed  in  among  the  captiyes  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  a  more  care- 
ful inspection.  Eager  as  he  was  at  all 
times  to  make  tiie  best  of  a  baigain,  he 
WIS  the  more  especially  anxious  now ; 
for  the  contemptuous  tones  of  his  com- 
panions rankled  in  his  heart,  and  he 
felt  that  the  more  he  evinced  a  capacity 
to  benefit  himself^  the  more  he  would 
be  likely  to  disappoint  them.  Passing 
deliberately  about  the  slayes,  therefore, 
he  scrutinized  each  face  and  form  be- 
fore him  with  the  most  exact  attention ; 
carefolly  lifting  the  eyelid  of  one,  and 
examining  the  teeth,  of  another — now 
pressing  his  knuckles  into  an  expanded 
chest,  then  twisting  a  muscular  arm — 
causing  some  to  stoop,  and  others  to 
bend  back — and  generally  practising 
all  those  arts  and  expedients  which  a 
professional  slave  dealer  would  employ 
to  guard  himself  agidnst  imposition. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  lapse  of  many 
minutes  that  he  settled  upon  his 
prize. 

*  I  will  take  this  man,'  he  said,  drag- 
ging the  Khodian  forth  by  the  shoul- 
der.   <  He  shall  be  my  slaye.' 

'It  is  well;  take  him,'  req)onded 
Seigius,  in  his  most- courtly  tone.  And 
for  the  moment  or  two,  during  which 
his  companions  yet  tarried,  he  main- 
tained a  demeanor  so  studied  and  con- 
trolled that  it  would  have  required  a 
keen  glance  to  detect  in  his  face  his 
bitter  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
selection  which  the  comedian  had  made. 

CHAFTEB  ly. 

As  Seigius  turned  and  entered  the 
house,  those  who  had  seen  him  saluted 
as  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  and  the 
idol  of  the  crowd,  and  thence  had  be- 
lieved unbounded  happiness  must  be 
his  never-varying  lot,  would  have  been 
astonished  to  know  how  many  things 
there  were  which  rankled  painAilly  in 


his  heart,  and,  for  the  mooMUt,  made 
him  discontented  and  foetfiiL 

Thoroughly  jealous  in  respect  to  hia 
military  fame,  he  was  suspicious  that 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  upon  his  ova- 
tion had  been  elicited  more  by  the  pw- 
fection  of  the  pageantry  than  by  a 
pvoper  appreciation  of  his  own  merits ; 
while  it  was  certain  that  the  Senate, 
though  meeting  him  with  the  custom- 
ary congratulations,  had  delivered  them 
with  more  form  than  enthusiasm.  And 
though  the  emperor  had  given  audi- 
ence, he  had  bestowed  no  new  honors 
upon  him.  To  these  disaj^intments 
was  added  the  unhappy,  self-aocua- 
ing  consciousness  of  having  failed  in 
duty  to  his  own  dignity,  by  having 
passed  the  night  in  wild  revelry  and 
among  companions,  many  of  whom 
were  beneath  him  in  every  quality  ex- 
cept their  talent  for  ribald  jesdng  and 
buffoonery.  Moreover,  though  reputed 
wealthy,  he  was  at  present  pressed  for 
money,  and  had  added  to  his  embar- 
rassments by  losing  at  the  gaming  table 
during  the  past  night  more  than  he 
could  well  afford  to  part  with ;  while, 
to  add  to  all  other  yexations,  the  come- 
dian Bassus  had  not  only  increased  the 
loss  by  selecting  the  most  valuable 
slave,  but  had  performed  the  action  in 
a  cool  and  calculating  manner,  which 
was  particularly  exasperating. 

'  The  low  buffoon  1 '  Sergius  muttered 
to  himself.  '  Who  would  have  thought 
that,  half  drunken  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  had  the  wit  to  select  a  slave  worth 
double  the  sum  which  had  been  staked 
against  him,  and  one  whom  I  had  ob- 
tained with  such  troulde,  and  for  my 
own  purposes  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  pre- 
tended his  intoxication  the  more  easily 
to  outwit  me  i  I  had  no  fear,  but  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  sure  to  select 
some  slim  youth  who  could  be  taught  to 
play  the  flute  before  him  or  act  as  cup- 
bead^.  What  demon  put  it  into  his 
head  so  suddenly  to  look  for  bone  and 
muscle  rather  than  for  girlish  graces  ? ' 

This  last  suspicion  of  having  been 
made  the  victim  of  artfol  fii«riwipiftt^^*" 
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added  ftwl  to  bis  yez^^  moce  e^e- 
dally  as,  taramghiB  head  and  glandng 
into  the  courtyard,  he  saw  the  cozne- 
dian  dipping  thnnigh  a  side  passage, 
and  the  Rhodian  obediently  following 
at  his  heels.  Thie  fiUed  up  the  meas- 
ure of  Sergins's  wrath.  To  his  excited 
fkncy  the  actor  bore  upon  his  flace  an 
insoltingly  satisfied  smirk  of  triumph, 
while  the  Rhodian  appeared  larger  and 
stronger  than  ever.  With  an  exclama- 
tion of  unayuling  anger,  Seigius  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife. 

It  was  into  the  dining  hall  that  he 
had  plunged.  Upon  a  small  table  was 
placed  the  wine  and  bread  and  fruits 
which  formed  the  customary  morning 
meal  among  the  richer  Romans;  and 
beside  the  table  stood  ifhione,  in  an 
attitude  in  which  hope  and  fear  and 
smprise  and  disappointment  were  equal- 
ly blended. 

Clad  in  the  manner  which  she  knew 
had  always  best  pleased  his  fancy,  wear- 
ing tiie  adornments  which,  as  his  gifts, 
he  would  most  naturally  prefer  to  see 
upon  her,  with  her  curling  locks  parted 
as  in  former  days  he  had  liked  her  to 
drees  them,  eren  striving  to  impart  to 
her  features  the  peculiar  radiant  ex- 
pression whidk,  in  other  times,  had 
moet  won  his  heart— she  had  impa- 
tiently awaited  his  approach,  with  a 
yague  fear  whispering  poisonous  sur- 
mises to  her  soul,  but  yet  with  a  joyfiil 
and  hopeful  assurance  of  good  predom- 
inating oyer  all.  As  soon  as  these 
friends  of  his  had  departed— she  had 
said  to  herself— he  would  no  longer  de- 
lay coming  to  her.  He  would  meet  her 
with  extended  arms  and  the  same  joy- 
ous welcome  as  of  okL  He  would  ut- 
ter kind  and  pleasant  words  expressiye 
of  his  happiness,  and  would  fold  her 
to  his  heart.  There  would  she  nestle 
and  forget  her  foolish  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  past  night,  and  would 
only  remember  that  she  was  loyed. 
As,  howeyer,  she  now  saw  the  frown 
upon  his  &C0,  her  heart  and  courage 
fidled  her;  and  in  proportion  as  she 


had  previously  fortified  her  ndnd  with 
hopeful  G<mfidence,  a  terrible  reaction 
of  ^prehension  overcame  her.  Could 
it  be  that  the  angry  look  was  for  her, 
and  that  it  could  be  justified  by  any 
word  that  she  had  ever«poken  or  any 
duty  that  she  had  neglected  ?  With 
one  hand  lightly  resting  upon  the  table, 
her  right  foot  thrown  forward  in  im- 
pulsive readiness  to  spring  into  his  ex- 
tended arms,  but  her  whole  form  droop- 
ing and  shrinking  with  dismay,  her 
&ce  pale,  and  the  smile  which  she  had 
called  upon  it  now  fidntly  and  pain- 
fully flickering  in  a  deathlike  manner 
about  her  whitened  lips,  as  it  glided 
from  her  control  and  began  to  give 
place  to  an  utter  and  undisguised  fear, 
she  stood  awaiting  his  first  word  or 
action. 

*  Ha,  .£none  1 ' 

'  My  lord— ' 

Then  remembering  what  was  due  to 
her  upon  their  first  meeting,  he  smooth- 
ed the  firown  from  off  his  fisuse,  held  out 
his  arms,  and  tenderly  embraced  her, 
uttering  kind  and  loving  words.  It 
was  the  same  gesture  with  which  he 
had  parted  from  her  when,  six  months 
before,  the  state  had  called  upon  him  to 
arouse  from  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of 
his  wedded  life  and  do  new  service 
upon  the  field.  Those  were  the  same 
gentle  and  affectionate  words  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  utter.  And  yet  to 
her  quickened  apprehension,  urged  on 
by  some  secret  instinct,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  soul  of  the  tender  greeting 
was  g^e,  leaving  but  the  mere  form 
behind.  Could  it  be  that  during  those 
few  months  of  absence  he  had  learned 
to  think  less  dearly  of  her  t  At  the 
thought,  the  last  fidnt  gleams  of  the 
flickering  smile  died  away  from  her 
fiMse ;  while  he,  imobservant  of  her  dis- 
tress, and  still  goaded  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  losses,  released  her  fh>m 
his  embrace  and  threw  himself  heavily 
down  upon  the  nearest  lounge. 

'  I  am  thirsty,'  he  said.  '  Give  me 
some  drink.' 

She  poured  some  wine  into  a  goblet, 
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and  thnidly  presented  it  to  his  lips. 
The  liqnid,  cooled  with  snow  from  the 
mountains,  was  refreshing  to  his  palate, 
and  he  drank  it  to  the  last  drop.  As 
he  parted  with  the  goblet — ^rather  toss- 
ing it  away  thkn  setting  it  down — ^he 
noticed  how  she  stood  before  him  with 
whitened  face  and  frightened  features, 
and  with  the  attitude  of  a  shrinking 
slaye  rather  than  of  a  wife  joyous  to  be 
of  service.  His  heart  smote  him  for 
his  n^ligent  greeting,  and  he  rose  up 
frt>m  the  lounge  and  placed  his  arm 
about  her. 

*  Not  with  you,  .^hione,  am  I  vexed,' 
he  said,  x>artly  comprehending  the 
cause  of  her  emotion.  And  drawing 
her  nearer,  he  commenced  toying  with 
her  waving  locks,  telling  her  how  for 
months  he  had  been  longing  to  meet 
her,  and  how  her  looks  more  than  ever 
delighted  him,  and  otherwise  uttering 
such  pleasant  and  reassuring  words  as 
soonest  came  into  his  mind.  As  she 
began  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  for 
any  fault  of  hers  that  he  had  displayed 
anger,  her  face  gradually  lost  its  ex- 
pression of  dread.  But  still  she  could 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  words  which 
he  spoke  were  not  such  as  are  common- 
ly prompted  by  a  true  and  unpremedi- 
tated affection;  but  were  rather  the 
labored  and  soulless  result  of  a  mere 
good-natured  desire  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  neglect,  and  were  uttered  in 
an  the  careless  spirit  with  which  one 
tries  to  soothe  an  improperly  aggrieved 
child;  and  the  old  smile  but  feebly 
played  upon  her  features,  straggle  with 
it  as  earnestly  as  she  would. 

'  Nay,  not  at  your  sweet  face  is  my 
anger  excited,  .^one,'  he  said;  *but 
at  that  scurvy  dog,  Bassus.  He  should 
himself  be  a  slave  and  the  companion 
of  slaves,  were  his  true  station  meted 
out  to  him.' 

*He  with  whom  you  passed  the 
night  ? '  suggested  MnonQ. 

*  Ay,  he  was  one  of  us,'  Sergius  an- 
swered, taking  a  position  nearer  the 
table,  and  commencing  to  pick  off  a 
crumb  of  bread  as  the  incentive  to  a 


more  extended  repast  *  He  was  with 
us,  as  there  always  will  be  some  rude 
and  unmannerly  intruder  in  every  com- 
pany ;  but  there  were  also  others,  the 
associates  of  Emilius.  There  was  Sotos, 
the  Egyptian,  a  learned  astronomer, 
and  Cyope,  the  renowned  Greek  dram- 
atist, and  Spoletius,  who  is  now  writing 
a  history  of  the  empire,  and,  if  what  he 
says  is  true,  has  already  brought  his 
work  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Nero—' 

*  And  will  carry  it  on  until  he  reaches 
the  present  dayt  And  will  then,  in 
their  proper  place,  tell  about  your 
achievements,  my  lord  I'  exclaimed 
iBnone,  a  flush  of  expectation  glowing 
upon  her  face,  as  she  thought  that  here 
were  her  conjectures  of  the  preceding 
evening  about  to  be  realized. 

*AyI'  responded  Sergius;  *I  pre- 
sume that  he  will  speak  of  me  and  of 
what  you  dignify  as  my  achievements, 
foolishly  fond  child;  and  therefore  it 
was  meet  that  I  should  not  n^lect  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  his  presence,  in 
order  that  he  might  speak  well  of  me 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Otherwise, 
you  well  know  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  revelling  have  the  g^by, 
and  to  have  come  at  once  to  gather  yoa 
to  my  heart  But  we  men,  whom  the 
world  calls  celebrated,  must  be  watch- 
ftil,  and  learn  to  resign  pleasure  to  du- 
ty, and  guard  our  fame,  or  else  it  may 
go  out  like  a  wasted  lamp,  and  leave  U 
in  the  darkness  of  oblivion.  We  can- 
not spare  our  time  to  give  fi«e  scope 
to  our  love,  as  though  we  were  poor  and 
unknown.' 

JBnone  reproached  herself  for  her 
suspicions.  Surely  she  had  done  wrong 
in  distrusting  him  for  the  coldness  of 
his  greeting.  He  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  love  and  kindness,  and 
have  been  weighed  down  by  cares  and 
anxieties  which  she  could  not  compre- 
hend. Had  he  not  said  that  something 
had  made  him  angry  ?  He,  the  great 
imperator,  to  have  been  ruffled  by  the 
conduct  of  a  low  comedian,  whose  com- 
pany his  interest  obliged  him  to  tolei^ 
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ste  I  She  would  yet  be  patient  and 
wait 

*And  not  only  Spoletios,  the  his- 
torian, bat  also  others,  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, whose  good  will  it  is  proper 
to  secure,  and  whose  conversation 
would  be  improving  to  the  gods  them- 
selves,' continued  Sergius,  almost  blush- 
ing as  he  remembered  how  little  philos- 
ophy had  been  spoken  during  the  past 
night,  excepting  that  shallow  doctrine 
which  inculcates  ftiU  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  pleasure  of  the  world,  lest  death 
might  come  and  too  suddenly  end 
them ;  and  how  little  poetry  had  been 
recited,  except  as  roared  forth  in  the 
form  of  bacchanalian  choruses.  '  And 
even  this  Bassus  it  were  worth  my 
while  to  condescend  to,  lest  the  notion 
might  seize  him  to  satirize  me  upon  the 
public  stage.  And  it  was  to  conciliate 
him  that  I  lost  to  him  twenty  sestertia 
and  a  well-favored  slave.  May  it  not 
be  that  I  paid  too  high  a  price  for  his 
friendship,  and  hence  have  a  right  to 
bo  angry?' 

*  But  let  my  lord  reflect  that  he  has 
many  slaves — ^more  than  he  well  can  find 
use  for;  and  that,  therefore,  one  less 
may  not  be  of  great  consequence  to 
him.' 

'  Nay,  but  such  a  slave  t '  responded 
Sergius;  'tall,  almost,  as  my  armor 
bearer,  and  strong  as  an  elephant  I  A 
man  who  was  worth  to  me  all  those 
others^  thrice  over,  for  the  use  to  which 
I  could  have  put  him.  The  rest  will 
doubtless  be  of  good  account  in  their 
way.  Some  of  them  will  go  and  dig 
in  my  quarries,  and  a  few  will  be  ex- 
posed in  the  market,  and  will  bring 
their  proper  price.  But  this  Rhodian — 
listen  I  Tou  know  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  new  amphitheatre  of  our  emperor 
will  be  opened  with  grand  spectacles 
lasting  many  days.  At  my  audience 
with  him  last  evening  he  spoke  there- 
upon, and  of  the  wild  beasts  he  had 
sent  for  to  give  dignity  to  the  occasion ; 
but  of  this  anon.  Tou  know  that  for 
months  all  Rome  has  been  preparing 
for  that  time  ? ' 


iBnone  nodded  assent.  Even  had 
she  desired,  she  could  not  have  re- 
mained ignorant  that  the  great  colossus 
of  all  amphitheatres  was  approaching 
completion,  since,  from  her  window,  she 
could  look  down  the  Appian  Way  and 
watch  every  stone  being  laid,  while,  in 
all  societies,  the  magnitude  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  approaching  games 
were  the  theme  of  universal  conversa- 
tion. 

'Well,'  continued  Seigius,  'months 
ago — I  hardly  remember  how  many — 
I  wagered  with  the  proconsul  Sardesus 
that  I  would  frunish  for  the  games  the 
superior  gladiator  of  the  two.  Fifteen 
purses  of  a  hundred  sestertia  each ;  a 
large  sum,  but  the  larger  the  better, 
since  I  had  my  armor  bearer  in  my 
mind^  and  felt  certain  to  win.  But 
since  then  I  have  become  attached  to 
this  Drumo.  The  dog  has  twice  saved 
my  life,  and  hence  has  become  too  pre- 
cious to  be  risked;  for  though  he 
would  most  likely  win  -the  day,  yet  a 
chance  thrust  might  destroy  him  at  the 
end.  I  therefore  looked  around  for  a 
substitute,  and  found  him — this  Rho- 
dian slave.  Day  after  day  I  marked 
him  in  the  opposite  ranks,  fighting 
against  us,  and  I  ^ve  orders  to  capture 
him  alive.  Twice  we  thought  we  had 
secured  him,  and  as  often  did  he  break 
away,  killing  many  of  our  men.  But 
at  last  the  commander  of  one  of  my  co- 
horts obtained  possession  of  his  wife 
and  five  children,  and  sent  him  word 
that  each  day,  until  he  delivered  him- 
self up,  one  of  them  should  be  put  to 
death.' 

'  Surely  that  thing  was  not  done  ? ' 
exclaimed  ^Slnone,  horror  struck. 

'  As  I  live,  it  was  not  ordered  by  me, 
nor  did  I  learn  of  the  scheme  until  it 
was  too  late  to  arrest  it,'  responded 
Serous ;  *  else  would  I  have  forbidden 
it.  But  what  would  you  expect  ?  War 
has  its  practices,  and  mercy  is  not  ex- 
actly one  of  them.  And  cruelties  will 
happen,  do  what  we  may.  Whatever 
transpired,  therefore,  was  the  work  of 
the  commander  of  my  first  cohort,  to 
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whom  I  bad  given  directums  to  take 
the  man  alive,  and  who  knew  that  it 
muflt  be  done,  and  without  troubling 
me  about  the  process.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  care  to  hear  the  rest  ? ' 

*GU>  on,'  said  JB2none,  shuddering 
with  a  sickening  apprehension  of  what 
was  to  come. 

'  Well,  the  first  day  his  oldest  child 
was  slain,  and  the  body  sent  to  him ; 
and  the  next  day  the  second  one  slain, 
and  in  like  manner  sent  to  him ;  and  so 
on  until  but  his  wife  and  one  child 
were  lefL  Then  he  came  in  and  gave 
himself  up,* 

'And  this  brave  man — ^fighting  for 
his  country — ^you  have  made  a  slave  of  I ' 
exclaimed  JSnone,  impetuously.  'He. 
has  been  stripped  of  his  family  one  by 
one,  and  now  you  would  place  him  in 
the  arena,  to  be  the  victim  of  wild 
beasts,  or  at  the  best,  of  other  slaves  1 ' 

*  What  else  would  you  wish  ?  The 
man  is  of  a  warlike  nature ;  and  it  were 
better  for  him  to  bravely  contend  for 
his  life  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  than  ignominiously  to  wear  it 
out  in  the  base  labor  of  the  quarries. 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant  to 
have  done.  I  know  where  are  his  wife 
and  remaining  child,  with  whom  he 
yesterday  entered  Rome ;  and  if  in  the 
amphitheatre  he  had  won  the  victory  for 
me,  I  would  have  restored  them  to  him 
and  g^ve^  him  his  freedom  besides. 
But  all  that  is  past  now.  In  the  heat 
of  the  moment  I  forgot  him,  and  suf- 
fered this  drunken  dog,  Bassus,  to  take 
his  choice;  and  he  has  had  too  good 
an  eye  for  what  is  valuable  not  to  se- 
lect the  Rhodian.  Strange,  indeed, 
that  I  should  have  been  so  careless. 
But  throughout  all,  I  never  dreamed 
that  his  taste  would  lead  him  to  do 
more  than  choose  some  slight-built  boy, 
who  could  assist  him  in  his  trade. 
Once,  indeed,  I  feared  for  the  moment 
that  he  would  select  amiss,  and  take  a 
rarely  precious  dwarf,  whom,  both  for 
his  appearance  and  for  his  knowledge 
of  armor,  I  had  reserved  as  a  gift  for 
your  father ;  and  when  that  danger  was 


past,  I  breathed  freer,  not  calonlating 
upon  any  frirther  mischance.' 

JSnone  remained  silent.  Ready  as 
she  was  at  all  times  to  give  her  utmost 
sympathy  to  her  husband  for  the  slight- 
est annoyance  which  he  mi^t  expe- 
rience, it  seemed  to  her  now  that  his 
complaining  was  puerile  and  unjust, 
so  utterly  had  the  sense  of  his  disap- 
pointment been  swallowed  up,  in  her 
thoughts,  by  the  real  and  tragic  woe 
of  the  Rhodian  captive.  Finding  day 
after  day  his  dead  children  laid  at  his 
very  door— then  separated  rudely  from 
all  who  were  left — and  in  the  end  brought 
chained  into  the  arena,  and  obliged  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  conquerors,  and  perhaps  against  his 
own  countrymen:  why  should  such 
things  be?  iBnone  was  no  nerveless 
creature  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
The  education  of  all  Romans  of  that 
*day  was  adapted  to  a  far  di£ferent  re- 
sult, and  she  could  look  with  eiijoy- 
ment  upon  the  contests  of  wild  beasts, 
or  even  view  without  disapprobation 
the  straggles  of  gladiators  trained  to 
their  woric  as  to  a  profession,  and,  of 
their  own  freewill  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge, taking  its  risks  upon  themselves. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  every  hour  there  were  being 
enacted  around  her,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  workings  of  the  social  system, 
abuses  of  power,  which,  like  the  pres- 
ent, nothing  could  justify;  and  she 
wondered  whether  it  would  last  for- 
ever, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
outraged  gods  would  not  some  day 
arise  and  pour  down  upon  this  imperial 
Rome  the  v^igeance  due  to  the  op- 
pressed. 

Bergius  partially  read  her  thoughts, 
and  set  himself  to  work  to  reverse  their 
current  and  turn  it  into  a  more  cheerftd 
channeL  Drawing  his  seat  closer  to 
her,  he  began  to  speak  to  her  of  more 
pleasant  topics,  teUing  of  the  enliven- 
ing incidents  of  his  campaign,  rehears- 
ing the  exploits  of  those  about  him, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  few  occasions 
in  which,  by  some  unusual  departure 
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from  martial  customs,  meicy  had  been 
shown  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and 
captiyes  who  were  not  fit  for  slaves 
had  not  been  cmcified.  The  gift^of 
&8cination  was  one  of  his  distangnish- 
ing  traits ;  and  when  he  chose,  he  oonld 
charm,  with  his  winning  speech,  the 
most  obdurate  and  imloying.  There- 
lore,  as  he  now  softly  whispered  these 
narrations  into  .^hione's  ears,  mingling 
gentle  words  of  endearment  with  them, 
it  was  not  long  before  she  began  to 
yield  to  the  pleasant  influence,  and  was 
almost  ready  to  belieye  tiiat  she  had 
judged  radily,  and  that  ererything 
iq>on  earth  was  not  so  very  wrong. 
Why,  after  all,  should  she  presume  to 
criticize  matters  which  did  not  arouse 
the  discontent  of  the  wisest  of  men  t 
And  if  the  gods  felt  really  outraged, 
why  did  they  let  their  thunders  sleep 
so  long  ?  At  the  least,  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  herself,  a  weak  girl,  to  strive  to 
right  the  world.  Her  only  domain 
must  be  her  lord's  heart — ^her  only  rule 
of  li&,his  wilL 

Leaning  upon  his  shoulder,  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  &ce  as  she  listened,  she 
thought  upon  the  old  times,  when  she 
had  first  met  him,  and  how  he  had  then. 


as  now,  80  succesafuUy  exerted  his  pow- 
ers of  chaiming,  that  it  had  seemed  as 
though  no  mere  earthly  love  could  be 
good  enough  reward  for  him.  Could 
it  be  that  in  her  distrust  she  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  momentary  delusion, 
and  that  he  would  always  exert  him- 
self hereafter,  as  now,  to  please  her  ? 
Might  it  not  be,  after  all,  that  this  great 
happiness,  with  its  tender  whisperings 
and  caresses,  would  ever  continue  un- 
broken, as  in  past  times  ? 

*  But,  aha  1 '  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
in  the  tone  of  one  newly  awakoied  to 
the  existence  of  a  fiict  whose  compara- 
tive unimportance  had  led  to  its  forget- 
fulnessbyhim.  '  Let  not  my  own  losses 
make  me  indifferent  to  your  pleasure, 
love,  for  I  have  not  been  so.  For  you, 
and  you  alone,  I  have  reserved  a  gift 
fit  for  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.' 

*  A  gift,  my  lord  ?    And  for  me  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  but  ask  me  no  questions  now. 
You  shall  see  it  to-morrow.  A  few 
hours  only  of  mystery  and  waiting  must 
yet  elapse  before  I  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Until  then  you  can  eigoy  a  woman's 
pleasure  and  nurse  your  greedy  curios- 
ity— ^hopeless  of  solving  the  enigma 
until  I  myself  choose  to  give  the  clew.' 


THE  YOUN&  AUTHOR'S  DREAM. 

'OfM  more  U^fbrttmaU.^ 

Alokb  in  a  garret  where  cobwebs  hang  thick 

Over  walls  that  display  the  bare  mortar  and  brick, 

Whose  windows  look  down  on  the  roofe  of  back  sheds, 

From  a  height  that  would  dizzy  the  coolest  of  heads, 

A  young  author  sits  by  a  rickety  stand, 

Li  a  broken-backed  chair,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 

And  patiently  toils  ere  the  sunlight  shall  fode 

To  black  the  last  qtdre  of  a  ream  of  <  white  laid.' 

The  shadows  have  deepened  that  hang  on  the  wall ; 

But  the  Finis  is  written,  the  pen  is  let  fall ; 

And,  glad  of  a  respite  from  labors  complete. 

His  hands  and  his  head  press  the  last  written  sheet. 
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Sleep  comee  not  alone ;  for  the  goddess  of  dreams 
Is  accustomed  to  yisit  this  blacker  of  reams. 
Like  the  man  that  sits  under  a  monster  balloon, 
And  soars  o^er  the  earth  halfway  np  to  the  moon, 
Now  stepping  at  once  into  Fancy's  fair  car, 
He  sails  from  the  dusky  old  garret  afor ; 
And,  leaving  the  world  with  its  practical  orowds, 
Snoh  yisions  as  these  meet  his  gaze  in  the  clouds : 


THE    DREAH. 

Forty  large  editions 
Of  the 'thrilling  tale;' 

Forty  thousand  dollars. 
Net  proceeds  of  sale. 

Forty  smiling  critics 
Lavishing  their  praise ; 

Forty  famous  florists 
Bidding  for  the  bays. 

Forty  thousand  maidens 
Sitting  up  at  night,  * 

Poring  o'er  the  volume 
With  Intense  delight 

Forty  thousand  letters 
From  the  country  sent, 

Blurrdd  by  frequent  teardrops, 
Filled  with  sentiment. 

Forty  scheming  mothers 
Anxious  for  a  match ; 

Forty  blushing  daughters. 
Each  a  glorious  catch. 

Forty  generations 
Reverence  his  name ; 

Forty  fhture  ages 
Fortify  his  fame. 


THE    REALITY. 

Forty  dunning  letters 
Coming  eveiy  day ; 

Forty  cents  for  washing, 
Wliich  he  cannot  pay. 

Forty  jokes  malicious 
Cracked  by  forty  wags; 

Forty  pert  young  misses 
Sneering  at  his  rags. 

Forty  old  companions 
Wondering  at  his  mood ; 

Forty  friends  officious 
Preaching  fortitude. 

Forty  days  of  sadness ; 

Forty  nights  of  sorrow ; 
Forty  dark  forebodings 

Hanging  o'er  the  morrow. 

Forty  hempen  inches 
Borrowed  from  a  friend ; 

Rafter  at  the  upper. 
Keck  at  lower,  end. 

Forty  earthy  spadef^ils 
On  the  green  hillside ; 

Forty  lines  of  *  local,' 
Telling  how  he  died. 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES  TO  ST.  PAUL. 


TowAKD  tho  close  of  July,  1860,  our 
party  gathered  at  Canandaigua,  that 
beautifiil  piece  of  Swiss  overland  sce- 
nery, transported  to  Western  New 
York.  Its  Indian  name,  signifying 
'the  chosen  place,' was  not  inapt  for 
onr  meeting  ground.    . 

By  the  81st  of  July  we  were  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  over  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Shore  Railway  and  New  York  Central. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day's  ride,  the  most 
of  the  way  skirting  the  lake,  whose 
broad  expanse  gleamed  in  the  sunshine, 
and  bore  many  a  sail  and  propeller  to 
the  great  havens  of  its  commerce.  The 
railway  borders  fine  towns  and  £uins, 
formed  by  the  dense  settlement  of  the 
oak  openings  and  groves  of  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  by  a 
company  from  Connecticut,  of  whom 
General  Cleveland,  who  names  the  pres- 
ent city,  was  the  agent. 

Cleveland  city,  with  about  forty 
thousand  population,  lies  on  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
which  forms  its  harbor.  It  is  well 
built,  chiefly  of  the  light  graystone  of 
the  vicinity,  upon  a  declivity  shaded 
with  trees,  among  which  the  buckeye 
hickory  abounds,  has  many  fine  dwell- 
ings, and  pjresents  a  fair  front  to  the 
lake  view. 

On  the  evening  of  the  81st  July  we 
embarked  on  the  North  Star  for  Su- 
perior City.  She  is  of  first  class,  eleven 
hundred  and  six  tons,  and  bore  an  im- 
mense freight  firom  the  East  to  the  re- 
mote peninsula,  in  exchange  for  its 
precious  minerals.  The  entire  sail  from 
Cleveland  to  Superior  is  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles. 

As  these  boats  are  the  only  means  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  for  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  upper  lakes  above  Detroit, 
very  fjrequent  are  their  stops  and  calls, 
taMng  and  leaving  much  freight,  con- 


suming much  time  on  their  way.  How- 
ever, our  voyage  was  speedy:  we  ar- 
rived at  our  distant  terminus,  Superior 
City,  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  August,  making  the  running  time 
about  seventy-five  hours. 

Leaving  Ohio,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tled States  of  the  Western  Valley,  and 
organized  sixty  years  since,  our  course 
from  Cleveland  stretched  northwesterly 
across  the  wide  lake,  passing  the  island 
scene  of  Perry's  splendid  triumph,  and 
thence  northerly,  by  its  river,  to  De- 
troit, a  sail  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  arriving  early  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. 

The  city  lies  extended  along  its  beau- 
tiful river,  at  one  extremity  guarded  by 
its  old  fort,  and  at  the  other  are  the 
extensive  copper -smelting  ftunaces, 
where  the  ore  from  the  Superior  mines, 
brought  by  the  steamers,  fiows  in  liquid 
copper.  It  is  comparatively  an  ancient 
town,  settled  as  early  as  1701  as  a 
French  frontier  post ;  and  some  of  its 
land  titles,  always  protected  at  each 
national  change,  with  some  of  its  old 
families,  derive  their  origin  from  these 
early  French  pioneers. 

Our  afternoon  sail  was  up  Detroit 
River  and  the  St.  Clair,  threading  our 
way  among  its  many  verdant  inlands 
and  rich  shores  graced  with  numerous 
pretty  villages.  At  9  f.  m.  we  reached 
Port  Huron  and  its  Canadian  opposite 
neighbor,  Samia.  At  this  point  is  the 
southern  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  distant 
seventy-three  miles  from  Detroit.  Sar- 
nia  is  also  the  western  depot  of  the 
Qrand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  while 
Windsor,  facing  Detroit,  terminates  the 
Canadian  Great  Western.  From  Samia, 
passing  old  Fort  Gratiot,  over  to  Port 
Huron,  the  railway  ferry  boat,  propelled 
by  the  current  only,  transfers  its  pas- 
sengers to  the  cars  of  tho  Grand  Trunk 
line,  on  Michigan  soil,  and  by  a  short 
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branch  intersects  the  Ifichigan  Central 
Railroad,  a  few  miles  west  of  Detroit. 
For  oyer  twelve  hundred  miles  this  iron 
road,  fitly  named  the  Grand  Trunk, 
transports  our  Western  products.  En- 
tering Lake  Huron,  with  its  innumer- 
able islands  and  almost  wilderness 
shores,  our  sail  through  it,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fiye  miles  in  all, 
brought  us  early,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
off  Saginaw  and  Thunder  Bays,  its 
western  arms,  with  Presque  Isle,  the 
Great  Manitoulin  Island,  bearing  north 
by  east;  and  by  noon,  we  reached 
Point  de  Tour,  at  the  outlet  of  St 
Mary's  River,  three  hundred  miles  from 
Detroit,  lying  opposite  to  Drummond's 
Island. 

Point  de  Tour  has  but  a  solitary 
dwelling,  from  whose  roof  rises  the 
light  tower.  Its  inmates  are  said  to 
have  preferred  this  solitude  to  the 
crowded  refinement  of  a  New  England 
city.  Shortly  after,  and  still  coasting 
the  western  side,  we  stopped  at  Church's 
Landing,  where  an  enterprising  New 
Englander  has  built  his  log  houses  in 
the  forest,  amid  the  Indians,  and  drives 
an  active  commerce  in  raspberry  jam. 
His  trade  has  prospered,  and  he  had 
just  completed  a  new  and  ^handsome 
dwelling.  Fourteen  miles  J&rther 
brought  us  to  Saut  Sainte  Marie,  or  the 
rapids  of  the  eastern  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Lake  Huron  is  at  an  average  height 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth  below  Lake  Superior,  with 
a  length  in  direct  line  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles,  from  Port  Hu- 
ron to  Saut  Sainte  Marie.  Georgian  Bay, 
to  the  east  of  the  Great  Manitoulin  Isl- 
and, is  its  broad  eastern  expansion; 
while,  on  the  west,  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
naw open  into  the  vast  expanse  of  Lake 
Michigan,  extending  a  length  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles  to  Chicago. 
The  borders  of  Lake  Huron  are  sparsely 
peopled.  The  primitive  forest  bends 
over  the  lake's  dear  waters,  and  sur- 
rounds the  log  cabin  or  infant  settle- 


ment with  the  wigwam  and  canoe  of 
the  Indian  half  breeds,  who  are  still 
fishing  and  hunting  round  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors — once  the  fiercest  of 
all  the  warrior  races  that  scarce  forty 
years  ago  as  sovereigns  roamed  its 
wilds. 

The  mcgestic  solitudes  of  these  lakes 
first  received  the  white  man  in  1679, 
when  the  discoverers  La  Salle  and  Hen- 
nepin, in  the  vessel  of  sixty  tons,  which 
they  had  built  with  their  Indians 
at  Cayuga  Creek,  sailed  up  Niagara 
River,  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron, 
to  Mackinaw,  and  thence  through  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay. 
Entering  Lake  Erie  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1691,  they  arrived  at  Green  Bay 
on  the  2d  of  September  following,  en- 
countering many  storms  and  cautiously 
seeking  their  untried  way.  After  gath- 
ering a  rich  cargo  of  ftirs,  the  vessel,  in 
charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men,  start- 
ed to  return,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 
She  doubtless  perished  with  her  crew 
in  a  gale  on  Lake  Huron.  She  carried 
seven  cannon,  was  well  manned  and 
armed,  adorned  with  carved  griffin  and 
eagle  heads,  and  bore  the  banner  and 
religion  of  France  amid  all  the  border 
tribes. 

Surely  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  dis- 
covering Hispaniola,  while  sailing  be- 
fore and  obeying  the  trade  winds,  did 
not  surpass  in  real  adventure  this  sim- 
ple expedition  of  those  half-warrior 
pioneer  voyageurs.  Fathers  Hennepin 
and  La  Salle.  The  memory  of  their 
visit  is  yet  immortal  in  the  local  names 
given  by  them  and  still  cherished; 
while  the  infiuence  of  France  still  lin- 
gers at  Detroit  and  many  other  promi- 
nent points  in  this  wide  region,  once 
the  empire  of  Louis  XIV. 

We  reached  the  Saut  Sainte  Marie 
about  4  p.  H.  of  the  2d  of  August 
Here  the  River  St.  Mary,  or  the  eastern 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  after  a  wide 
course  of  fifty  miles,  gathers  the  multi- 
tude of  its  waters  into  a  nafrow  chan- 
nel of  less  than  a  mile  in  width  and 
length,  of  swift  and  impassable  rapids. 
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The  grand  Ship  Oanal,  with  its 
stone  banks  of  about  eighty  feet  width 
and  three  locks,  transports  the  largest 
tonnage  around  these  rapids.  This 
great  work  was  completed  in  1857  by 
the  contractors,  Erastns  Coming,  of 
New  York,  Fairbanks,  and  others,  for 
a  ccmtract  price  of  seven  faondred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  chiefly 
mineral,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Doling  onr  steamer's  canal  passage 
of  abont  two  hours,  we  were  interested 
by  the  picturesque  scenery,  untenanted 
saye  by  the  wigwam  and  the  bark 
canoe.  As  usual,  upon  the  arriyal  of 
the  steamer,  the  long  canoe,  steadily 
lield  by  a  single  boy  and  paddle,  in  a 
cuxrent  swift  as  the  Nii^ra,  shoots  out 
into  the  Saut,  while  the  Indian,  stand- 
ing erectin  the  canoe,  poising  his  har- 
poon and  scrap  net,  strikes  or  swoops 
in  the  large  and  delidous  white  fish, 
assured  of  a  capacious  basketM  and 
more,  before  the  steamer  leaves  the 
canal. 

And  thus  we  floated  onward  to  the 
bosom  of  great  Superior. 

Our  course  was  along  the  St.  Mary 
outlet,  northwesterly  toward  White 
Fish  Point,  on  the  main  south  shore, 
projecting  &r  out  into  the  lake.  We 
were  hence  carried  miles  away  from 
sight  of  the  famed-pictured  rocks  or 
of  any  land.  Tending  southerly  and 
still  westward,  we  steamed  on  over  the 
dark  waters,  during  a  serene  night, 
until  daylight  showed  us  the  beautiful 
town  of  Marquette.  Scarce  seven  years 
old,  the  fruit  of  the  iron  mining  in  its 
vicinity,  it  spreads  its  neat  white  cot- 
tages around  the  crescent  of  its  bay 
and  river  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
The  rail  train  destined  to  Bai  de  Noc, 
on  Green  Bay,  and  finished  to  Marquette 
liOnes,  in  all  some  eighteen  miles,  was 
starting  upon  our  arrival  Marquette, 
though  so  young,  a  mere  group  of  cot- 
tages, fironting  a  wilderness,  firom  its 
rich  mines  of  the  best  iron,  has  become 
at  once  a  scene  of  industry  and  large 
outlay  of  capital ;  while  the  beauty  of 
its  position  and  its  unrivalled  climate, 


surpassing  all  others  on  Lake  Superior, 
have  already  made  it  the  most  attrac- 
tive summer  resort,  as  well  for  the 
pleasure  traveller  as  the  pulmonary  in- 
valid. Its  climate,  without  the  sea  air, 
has  a  cool,  silken  softness,  reminding  one 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  more 
equable  and  certain ;  the  summer  aver- 
age is  66'',  and  the  winter  41^ ;  while 
the  lake  wind  and  evaporation  secure 
it  from  the  rapid  changes  of  the  sea 
shores. 

Marquette  is  the  lake  port  and  entre- 
pot of  the  short  range  of  iron  mountains 
which  ac^oin  their  sisters,  known  as 
the  Porcupine  Mountains,  in  whose 
depths  lies  the  famous  copper  ore,  not 
unmixed  with  silver  and  other  precious 
deposits.  This  great  moimtain  fortress 
extends  j&om  Marquette  to  Montreal 
River,  beyond  Ontonagon,  the  western 
boimdary  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in 
a  line  of  about  twelve  to  eighteen  miles 
south  of  the  lake,  and  often  approaches 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  lifting 
its  forest  sides  in  constant  view  for 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  Leav- 
ing Marquette  and  the  iron  range  at 
7  A.  H.,  on  the  8d  of  August,  we  sailed 
for  Portage,  the  first  harbor  in  the 
copper  mountains,  arriving  about  noon. 

Portage  is  a  shallow  bay  or  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Eeewaiwonah  Promontory, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Keweenaw 
Point.  The  mines  and  town  of  Por- 
tage lie  at  the  mountains,  about  sixteen 
miles  inland.  A  few  huts  were  the 
only  signs  of  settlement  at  the  bay. 
Tugs  landed  the  freight  and  passengers, 
and  we  soon  left  the  wooded  bank  for 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  turning 
the  head  of  the  promontory,  and  at 
5  p.  M.  reaching  Copper  Harbor  on 
its  northwest  shore.  Here  we  lay 
till  morning.  The  village  is  small,  at 
the  base  of  a  lower  range  of  mineral 
mountains,  spurs  of  the  main  chain. 

The  Clarke  Copper  Mine  is  within 
two  miles  of  the  wharf.  This  mine,  like 
many  others,  has  had  many  owners.  It 
had  just  gone  through  the  experiments 
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of  a  French  company,  which  expended 
its  capital,  as  alleged,  in  building  fine 
roads,  bridges,  and  residences  for  its 
agents,  while  the  mining  had  scarcely 
reached  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  then  employed  only  six 
Frenchmen  as  its  mmers,  whose  ore 
product  was  little  oyer  three  per  cent, 
of  copper.  In  other  hands,  perhaps,  it 
may  now  yield  a  better  reward. 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  these  Frenchmen  of 
the  mishaps  of  their  ill-directed  enter- 
prise. Persistent  as  Chinese,  resembling 
many  others  of  the  French  nation  in 
their  ignorance  of  our  country,  lan- 
guage, or  customs,  they  had  passed 
through  many  droll  blunders,  which 
rendered  their  narrative  highly  enter- 
taining. 

Copper  Harbor,  although  so  small, 
only  then  claiming  about  seventy  legal 
voters  in  the  entire  township,  includ- 
ing the  mines,  was  promised  the  un- 
usual treat  of  a  political  address  that 
evening,  as  duly  placarded,  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  candidate  for 
Gtovemor  of  Michigan,  and  came  in 
our  boat  The  apathy  and  indifference 
of  the  free  and  enlightened  electors  of 
Copper  Harbor  were  remarkable.  A 
small,  dingy  room,  adjoining  the  only 
store,  was  the  destined  arena;  and 
therein,  dimly  lighted  by  some  tallow 
candles,  long  sat  the  candidate^ — alone : 
a  rejected  Timon,  whose  reflections 
were  never  published.  The  only  inter- 
est taken  in  the  meeting  (that  came 
under  my  notice)  was  an  anxious  in- 
quiry by  the  owner  of  the  building  for 
his  rent  and  expense  of  candles,  etc., 
payment  of  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  refused  by  the  candidate. 

Singularly  happy  Copper  Harbor  I 
your  contented  equanimity  is  unruffled 
by  aU  the  stormy  strife  of  politicians. 

Its  lake  front  is  graced  by  a  fort, 
now  and  long  since  a  water-cure  estab- 
lishment. All  these  Western  forts,  erect- 
ed many  years  ago,  seem  not  intended 
for  offence,  but  rather  as  stockades  or 
blockhouses  of   shelter  from  the  In- 


diana. They  are  arranged  as  extensive 
tenements  within,  pierced  for  musketry, 
and  only  in  some  cases  with  terraces 
for  cannon.  These  frontier  forts,  long 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  or  his  £unily 
in  the  wilderness,  were  guarded  by  the 
company  of  troops  who  protected  Uie 
settlers  and  maintained  the  sovereignty 
of  our  flag  and  nation  over  these  re- 
mote wilds.  They  are  always  placed 
in  the  most  eligible  and  commanding 
positions,  and  seem  as  if  by  design  to 
have  secured  the  settlement  of  these 
points,  which  in  all  cases  have  become 
the  thronged  cities  or  favorite  towns  of 
the  ever-growing  West.  Thus,  in  Eu- 
rope, the  ancient  Roman  fortified  camps 
on  their  frontiers  foimded  Cologne, 
Chester,  Vienna,  Milan,  Verona,  and 
other  cities,  once  their  military  outposts 
against  barbarism. 

About  7  A.  H.  of  the  4th  August,  we 
left  Copper  Harbor  on  our  course,  and 
soon  reached  Eagle  River.  This  is  an- 
other copper-mining  settlement,  strag- 
gling along  its  poor  harbor,  somewhat 
larger  than  Copper  Harbor,  and  more 
picturesque.  Landing  a  few  of  our 
company,  we  saUed  to  Ontonagon,  the 
largest  of  these  copper-mine  towns 
(perhaps  two  thousand  in  population), 
and  situated  upon  a  sand  reach  at  the 
mouth  of  its  river,  which  leads  to  the 
Great  Minnesota  Mine,  eighteen  miles 
distant. 

Early  in  the  clear  morning  of  the  5th 
of  August,  we  were  moving  up  AUouez 
Bay.  Sounding  slowly  over  its  bar, 
and  passing  Minnesota  Point  and  Isl- 
and, between  the  mouths  of  the  Rivers 
St  Louis  and  Nemadji,  we  arrived  at 
Superior  City,  our  destined  haven. 

Superior  City,  by  its  pretentious 
name,  great  distance,  and  our  expecta- 
tions, had  risen  to  much  importance  in 
our  imagination,  but  the  actual  scene 
presented  a  wide  contrast  A  large 
town— or  metropolis— on  a  poor  har- 
bor, without  interior  resources  or  com- 
munications, had  been  hastily  projected. 
It  is  called  the  head  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion, and  the  terminus  of  many  pro- 
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poeed  bat  as  yet  imaginaxy  railroads. 
Wlule  the  titles  to  all  the  la^d  are  still 
in  litigation,  the  wilderness  shades  its 
streets,  and,  saving  the  rare  arriyal  of 
the  Indian  mail  carrier  on  snow  shoes, 
during  six  months  of  intense  cold,  they 
are  isolated  from  all  humanity.  Its 
grand  prospectus,  some  five  years  be- 
fore, had  drawn  there  about  three  thou- 
sand people;  and  soon  afterward, 
starved  and  disap]>ointed,  nearly  all, 
save  perhaps  five  hundred,  had  desert- 
ed. About  two  miles  of  streets,  plank- 
ed from  the  mud,  with  frame  dwellings, 
had  been  constructed,  and  they  had 
already  attained  the  first  municipal 
blessing — toasw— to  the  total  of  $45,000, 
payable  by  this  feeble  remnant  of 
a  settlement,  mainly  of  abandoned 
dwellings.  Should  the  railroads  so 
frequently  surveyed  and  designed  to  ' 
terminate  here  be  really  buHt,  Superior 
City  may  see,  to  some  extent,  in  future 
years,  somewhat  of  that  prosperity 
which  its  projectors,  blinded  by  their 
bopes,  had  thought  already  realized. 

Few  positions  are  more  picturesque. 
In  front,  the  shores  of  Portland  and 
liGnnesota  rise  in  beautiful  grandeur, 
and  the  bay  and  harbor,  although  im- 
perfect, are  richly  wooded  and  very 
graceful;  while,  all  the  way  thither, 
from  La  Pointe,  the  lakers  waters,  lying 
among  the  mountains,  shadowed  by 
their  heavy  foliage,  rendnd  one  much 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
This  ffliost  of  a  dty  had  not  much  left 
of  interest,  and  we  passed  our  day  in 
arranging  for  the  journey  across  the 
country  southward  to  St.  Paul. 

And  here  we  found  ourselves  really 
pUmeen.  No  road  or  transport  was 
alleged  to  exist.  We  persevered.  In- 
dians and  trappers  beset  us  with  their 
projects  of  tracking  and  portage  by  the 
St.  Croix  and  other  rivers,  requiring  a 
camp  life  with  strange  companions  of 
nearly  a  month  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles,  equivalent  to  that  of  Al- 
bany from  New  York.  A  military  road 
direct  through  the  wilderness  had 
VOL.  V. — ^27 


been  often  surveyed,  and  once  cut 
through,  of  about  eighty  feet  width,  to 
near  Sunrise  City,  fifty  miles  from  St. 
Paul ;  at  which  point  the  dense  forest 
spreads  into  oak  openings  and  beautiful 
prairies.  This  single  cutting,  long  over- 
grown in  lofty  pines,  with  the  frequent 
surveys  and  contracts,  from  the  year 
1852  to  1857,  had  cost  the  United  States 
Government,  for  this  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  $150,- 
000 ;  and  no  actual  road  had  ever  yet 
been  made.  Fortunately  for  our  enter- 
prise, we  met  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  groped  through  safely  on  horse- 
back. We  well  reassured,  and  en- 
gaged the  only  available  wagon  and 
team— a  small,  frail  affair,  devoid  of 
cover,  seats,  or  springs ;  and,  with  am- 
ple provisions,  perched  upon  our  lug- 
gage, we  rolled  out  of  Superior  City 
that  evening,  and,  passing  its  signifi- 
cantly large  cemetery,  we  at  once  en- 
tered the  forest.  These  woods  are 
chiefly  of  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  or  hem- 
lock, gigantic  in  size,  a  dreary  solitude, 
unvisitcd  by  any  bird  or  game,  save 
an  occasional  hawk  or  owL  They  are 
but  the  southern  outposts  of  that  forest 
army  which  begirds  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
spreads  its  gloomy  barrier  of  the  same 
trees  around  the  dominions  of  the  Ice 
King,  while  it  is  the  only  forest  to  be 
met  vrith  in  all  the  Mississippi  Yalley. 

The  width  of  about  eighty  feet — ^that 
theoretical  road  for  which  the  United 
States  had  paid  so  often  and  so  well — 
was  seen  between  the  mightiest  sentinel 
trees ;  but  in  the  midst  had  sprung  up 
a  fresh  growth,  often  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  surrounded  by  huge 
stumps,  and  heavy  undergrowth  of  the 
renewing  forest,  varied  with  hopeless 
mu dholes  and  swamps,  and  oidy  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  miles  was 
there  any  habitation. 

Such  was  the  great  military  road. 
Perhaps  its  progress  equalled  the  actual 
wants  of  this  region;  for  populatioir 
had  not  yet  crowded  any  of  the  forest 
borders.  It  was  then  by  the  adjoining 
townships,    under   State   laws,  feebly 
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commencing  to  be  really  made  as  a 
road ;  and  frequently  we  halted  at  the 
camps  of  these  hardy  sons  of  toil.  Our 
first  twenty-one  miles  to  Twin  Lakes, 
at  the  best  speed,  with  good  horses, 
occupied  eight  hours,  three  of  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  were  passed 
under  deluging  rain  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  ap- 
palling grandeur,  thumping  in  the  shel- 
terless wagon  oyer  stumps  and  bog- 
holes  through  the  dreary  woods. 

Twin  Lakes — or  the  isthmus  between 
two  small  lakes,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest — is  a  solitary  log  house  and 
stable.  Its  proprietorimd  our  landlord 
for  the  night^s  shelter  was,  I  believe, 
named  John  Smith.  With  his  family 
he  had  lived  there,  keeping  this  hold 
for  some  years,  owning  aevercU  lots  in 
the  paper  (7%  qf  Twin  LakeSy  rich  in 
the  anticipated  tide  of  gain  to  flow 
from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the 
great  military  road. 

Happy  man  !  we  were  the  first  party 
on  wheeU  that  had  yet  essayed  the  road. 
Perhaps  his  posterity,  by  patience,  may 
win  their  reward. 

Our  rain  deluge,  with  sheeted  light- 
ning and  pealing  thunder,  was  cease- 
less throughout  the  night.  Its  echoes 
amid  the  forest  solitudes  were  awful ; 
and  our  fitful  sleep  was  varied  by  the 
rain  dripping  between  the  logs  of  our 
shelter. 

However,  morning  came  at  last, 
bright,  clear,  and  calm ;  and  early  we 
resumed  our  wagon  and  way-picking 
among  the  familiar  logs  and  stumps, 
contesting  as  for  life  with  legions  of 
mosquitoes,  sandflies,  etc.  And  thus 
we  made  thirty  miles  farther  (halting 
at  a  camp  for  dinner)  to  the  City  of 
Chengwatana,  which  is  so  named  on  the 
large  and  beautiful  map  thereof,  pre- 
pared in  New  York.  It  is  laid  out  in 
Broadways,  Fifth  Avenues,  Lydig  Av- 
enue, and,  I  believe,  Daly  Square,  so 
named  from  J.  Daly,  of  New  York, 
with  parks,  colleges,  etc.,  etc.,  adequate 
for  a  million  of  inhabitants.  This  fine 
imaginary  picture  proved  unavailing  to 


sell  the  land.  It  still  remains  a  swamp 
bordering  Snake  River,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wilderness ;  and  its  entire  pop- 
ulation was  only  one  Qerman  and  his 
family — ^really  indefinite  in  number  of 
children — and  two  log  houses,  between 
which  he  vibrated  at  pleasure. 

Our  arrival  was  in  another  violent 
rain,  lasting  far  into  the  night ;  but  we 
considered  ourselves,  by  this  time,  road 
and  water  proof.  On  the  river  shore, 
by  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  light  a  wig- 
wam and  some  Indians  were  visible; 
and  frequently  we  heard  their  rifle 
shots.  To  our  surprise,  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  deer,  they  brought  in  a  large 
basket  of  lake  trout,  each  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  bullet  when 
approaching  the  fire  light. 

Morning  found  us  early  on  our  hard 
.way  to  the  fJEtmed  Ctty  of  Fortvna^  whose 
picture  displayed  a  similar  origin  and 
imagination,  and  its  reality  was  even 
more  doleful. 

Fortuna  City,  on  Kettle  River,  in  the 
woods,  contained  three  log  cabins,  and 
no  inhabitants.  A  boy  came  hither, 
perhaps  frx>m  Superior,  the  day  before, 
to  meet  our  party.  After  repelling 
some  furious  charges  of  the  mosquito 
cavalry,  who  displayed  their  vigor  after 
long  starving,  we  gave  up  the  con- 
test, and  attempted  sleep. 

To  our  log  cabin  had  come  that  day 
several  engineers,  who  formed  a  survey- 
ing party  for  another  railroad  project, 
passing  through  this  forest  horn  St 
Paul,  whence  they  had  started  a  month 
before  with  an  ample  wagon  train. 
The  Indians  had  murdered  the  drivers 
and  captured  the  wagons  with  their 
entire  property;  and  in  their  destitu- 
tion they  sought  this  only  shelter.  We 
took  them  forward  with  us  into  St 
Paul,  and  were  greatly  indebted  for 
their  intelligent  society  and  kind  atten- 
tions. 

Fortuna  City  had  one  peculiar  inter- 
est to  us ;  it  was  the  last  halt  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  forest  Our  next  day's  ride 
— ^if  such  it  may  be  called — brought  us 
to  the  oak  openings  at   Folsom^  a 
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clearing  on  the  southern  skirt  of  this 
wilderness,  and  shortly  after  to  SanHse 
City. 

Our  forest  journey  to-day  was  varied 
l>y  the  utter  collapse  of  the  wagon  in  a 
Tain  charge  upon  an  obstinate  stump ; 
and  perforce  we  walked  fbr  miles,  till 
reaching  a  camp  of  the  road  workers 
on  the  &rther  bank  of  Grindstone 
RSrer,  we  joyfully  forded  and  found 
shelter  fr«n  the  noontide  heat  and 
mosquitoes ;  whUe  the  German  sutler, 
who  alone  remained,  boned  himself  in 
his  primitiTe  al  freKo  cookery,  which 
we  enjoyed,  and  then,  exchanging  to 
anotiber  wagon,  hastened  on  to  our  des- 
tination. 

The  oak  openings — those  grand  park- 
like expanses  and  rolls  of  land,  with 
stately  groups  of  giant  oaks— far  sur- 
passing all  culture  of  man,  set  out  by 
the  Creator  on  such  a  noble  forest  back- 
ground, never  looked  more  majestic 
and  beautifhL  They  were  vocal  with 
singing  birds,  and  filled  with  life ;  at 
their  foot  thronged  the  grouse  or 
prairie  chicken,  darting  through  the 
high  flowering  grasses  (richer  than  all 
garden  flowers)  in  such  numbers  that 
but  a  few  feet  from  our  wheels  we  shot 
them  in  great  abundance. 

Bunrm  CUy — a  village  but  of  yester- 
day (public  lands,  for  sale  by  proclama- 
tion, acyoining) — is  beautifolly  placed 
on  Sunrise  River,  and  might  have  then 
contained  about  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, whose  neat  white  cottages  and 
pleasant  streets,  bordering  a  romantic 
river  and  bridge,  made  a  picture  not 
unHke  the  scenery  of  Warwickshire, 
England. 

We  reached  here — ^fifty  miles  still  north 
of  St.  Paul— to  pass  the  first  night  of 
our  ride  in  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Many  a  fine  farm,  just  cleared  and 
broken,  attracted  us  here,  and  hence 
along  the  prairie  road  into  St.  Paul, 
where  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
following  day,  which  proved  to  be,  as 
we  kept  no  calendar,  Thursday,  the 
9tii  of  August. 

Our  drive  this  last  day  led  past  nu- 


merous linked  lakes,  with  their  borders 
of  the  tall  Minnesota  rice  grass  in  flow- 
er, the  home  of  the  canvas  back,  peli- 
can, and  swan.  Passing  through  the 
village  of  Little  Canada,  we  rode  on  to 
Minnehaha  Prairie  along  its  gentle,  ver- 
dant slope,  and  lapse  of  shining  waters 
of  Twelve  Lakes,  graced  with  the  names 
of  Como,  Garda,  etc.,  and  adorned  with 
many  a  pretty  boat  and  sail.  A  few 
miles  further  brought  us  to  the  upper 
terrace  of  beautifdl  St.  Paul 

As  pioneers  of  this  wilderness  route, 
we  met  with  marked  attention  firom 
all,  and  passed  some  agreeable  days  at 
St.  Paul,  Fort  Snelling,  Mnneapolis, 
St.  Anthony,  and  their  numerous  points 
of  interest.  Our  homeward  route  was 
by  the  Mississppi  River  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  old  Port  Crawford,  then 
a  mere  tenement,  commands  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wisconsin  River  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters.  This  sail  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  consumed  fbrty-eight  hours. 

The  river  banks  recede  and  advance 
in  lake-like  expanses  along  its  winding 
course,  and  their  richly  wooded  heights, 
crowned  with  red  sandstone,  resemble 
the  ruined  Rhine*  castles.  The  sail 
through  Lake  Pepin,  and  between  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, was  varied  by  frequent  and  thriving 
towns  and  villages. 

Prom  Prairie  du  Chien — a  picture  of 
straggling  despair — by  the  Milwaukie 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  and 
the  Northwestern  Railroad,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty- two  miles,  we  reached 
Chicago,  and  passed  through  a  crowd 
of  beautiful  towns,  in  a  State  scarce  a 
generation  since  reclaimed  from  the 
Indians.  Familiar  railroads  transported 
us  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  Niagara, 
Albany,  and  New  York. 

Our  whole  distance  of  travel  in  three 
weeks  was  thirty-four  hundred  and 
forty-one  miles.  It  was  briefj  but  spiced 
with  adventure,  and  over  a  field  6f  vast 
interest,  present  and  ftiture. 

Our  beautiful  country,  made  one  and 
indivisible  by  the  great  and  good  Au- 
thor of  its  existence,  through  its  mighty 
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natural  features,  has,  among  its  chief 
grandeurs,  this  water  system  of  the 
great  northern  lakes,  the  fix>nt]er  of  the 
eyer-progressive  and  patriotic  West 
and  North.  In  dimensions,  sublimity, 
and  beauty,  by  the  consent  of  all,  it  is 
without  parallel  on  earth. 

A  volume  of  the  purest  fresh  water 
is  gathered  in  Lake  Superior,  without 
visible,  adequate  supply,  to  a  depth  of 
one  thousand  feet,  with  a  length  of 
near  five  hundred  miles,  and  average 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
on  a  bottom  lifted  six  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level. 

This  incalculable  mass  of  water 
moves  its  limpid  wave  through  the  Saut 
Sainte  Marie  into  its  twin  seas.  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  then  by  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  Rivers  is  poured  through 
Lake  Erie,  ever  gradually  descending, 
till,  at  great  Niagara,  'The  Thunder 
of  the  Waters,'  it  tosses  in  fury  along 
its  rapids,  leaps  the  cataract  in  glory, 
at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
tons  of  water  the  hour,  and  then  sweeps 
away  into  Lake  Ontario,  to  form  that 
northern  Mississippi,  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which,  for  over  one  thou- 
sand miles,  holds  on  its  ever  increasing 
and  widening  current,  in  migesty  to  the 
broad  Atlantic.  By  the  canals  at  the 
Falls  and  Saut  Sainte  Marie,  direct  and 
continuous  ship  and  steam  navigation 
for  sea-going  vessels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Superior  City,  the  extreme  North- 
•  west,  or  Chicago  on  the  Southwest,  over 
three  thousand  miles  through  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  is  open,  while  the 
American  coast  line  along  these  great 
waters,  exceeds  thirty-two  hundred 
miles.  Complete  in  itself^  the  source 
of  life,  health,  fine  climate,  fertility, 
wealth,  and  countless  blessings  to  all 
its  shores  and  valleys,  it  is  divided  by 
lofty  barriers  f^om  all  the  other  chief 
water  systems  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  highlands 
of  Minnesota  at  Lake  Itasca,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  gathers  in  its  course  all  the 
rivers  of  its  valley.    Still  loftier  moun- 


tains separate  the  sources  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Connecticut,  and  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Blessed  with  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, and  a  (3k>vemment  the  nearest 
to  perfection,  this  region,  watered  by  a 
mighty  Inland  ocean,  is  already  tiie 
chief  granary  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
its  great  mineral  store,  although  its  rail- 
way system  is  not  yet  extended  to  its  ut- 
most limits ;  and  beyond  Michigan  it  is 
scarce  thirty  years  since  the  Americans 
gained  a  settlement  in  its  bordera 

The  greatness  of  ancient  Europe,  Asia, 
and  AMca  gathered  along  the  shores 
and  harbors  <^  the  Mediterranean ;  aU 
beyond  was  barbarism,  bound  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Midland  Sea  only  by 
terror  of  arms.  Even  to  this  day,  tlu9 
laws  and  literature  of  those  master  na- 
tions are  yet  dominant  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  social  polity  of  Europe.  This 
great  northern  water  system  is  geo- 
graphicaly  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  Minne- 
sota, the  actual  centre,  is  its  omipha^Lo%. 

The  geographical  centre  of  North 
America  in  the  heart  of  Minnesota  is 
also  the  pinnacle  of  its  watershed — ^the 
central  source  of  the  migestic  rivers 
whose  vast  basins  determine  the  phyd- 
cal  contour,  climates,  products,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  political  destmy 
of  two-fifths  of  the  whole  continent. 

With  such  a  theatre  for  development, 
the  future  of  this  great  area,  in  near 
grasp,  surpasses  conception.  EgypI, 
with  it  endless  renown,  dwindles  into 
insignificance  in  comparison.  The 
paramount  supremacy  of  any  nation 
depends  wholly  on  its  utility  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

The  warrior  nation  yields  in  turn  to 
a  stronger  foe,  while  all  alike  are  will- 
ing tributaries  to  the  natural  arbiter 
of  commerce  and  source  of  food  supply. 
Wars,  by  the  laws  of  Providence,  at- 
tend the  convulsions  of  national  change 
and  growth;  but  all  alike  ever  wdcome 
the  white-winged  doves  of  commeroe 
as  the  ministers  and  messengere  of  na- 
tional glory  and  prosperity. 
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Thebb  have  been  few  more  striking 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tran- 
scendent changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  during  the  past 
three  years  than  the  steady  rerification, 
amid  every  change,  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  which,  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century,  have  been 
the  practical  guides  of  Burc^>ean  legisli^ 
tion.  In  fiMHi)  under  the  pressure  of  war 
we  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  our  fel- 
lowship with  the  communities  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  laws  of  social  change. 
St^  by  step  the  nation  is  now  passing 
through  all  the  changes  in  its  intemsd 
and  domestic  condition  that  took  place 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  wars  with  Na- 
poleon. Struck  with  the  novelty  and 
apparent  anomalies  of  our  condition, 
we  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  it 
was  without  parallels  in  history.  But 
in  that  period  of  English  history  which 
beheld  a  suspension  of  specie  payment 
protracted  twenty  years,  an  enormous 
expansion  of  the  currency — ^the  appre- 
ciation of  gold— a  rise  in  prices  un- 
paralleled in  any  country — a  wild  spirit 
of  speculation — and,  with  aU,  an  appear- 
ance of  astqpishing  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  exhausting  war,  we  see 
the  reflection  of  our  own  condition,  and 
find  the  lessons  by  which  we  should  be 
governed.  We  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  become  a  people  conscious  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  dear  that  the  burdens  of 
the  future  must  be  still  greater  than 
anything  we  have  yet  borne  in  the  past. 
The  questions  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
taxation  have  already  begun  to  call 
forth  the  anxious  deliberation  of  the 
nation.  The  question  is  asked  by  some 
if  we  have  not  already  reached  that 
limit  where  taxation  ceases  to  be  a  con- 
tribution from  the  surplus  of  society, 
and  beyond  which  it  will  become  a 
draught  on  the  vital,  productive  ener^ 
gies  of  the  country.    It  cannot  be  un- 


profitable, at  such  a  time,  to  examine 
the  history  of  English  taxation  in  tiie 
great  periods  of  similar  trial  through 
which  that  nation  has  passed. 

The  great  rebellion  marks  the  era 
of  the  adoption  of  a  r^ular  syst^oi  of 
taxation  in  Great  Britain.  *From  a 
period  of  immemorial  antiquity,^  says 
Macaulay,  *  it  had  been  ihe  practice  of 
every  English  Gk)vemment  to  contract 
debts;  what  the  Bevolution  introduced 
was  the  practice  of  honestly  paying 
them.' 

The  change  is  significant  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  people.  It  was  found,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  that 
not  even  an  army  of  Puritans  could  be 
sustained  without  money.  The  plan 
of  weekly  assessments  was  at  first 
adopted.  It  was  unequid  and  frequent-  . 
ly  oppressive.  In  1648  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  the  republican  Parliament,  to 
place  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  beer 
and  cider.  The  proposition  was  not 
at  first  favorably  received.  That  sol- 
emn body  had  no  objection  to  check- 
ing the  abominations  of  beer  drinking, 
but  it  hesitated  to  inaugurate  a  species 
of  taxation  which  seemed  to  infringe 
upon  some  of  the  most  cherished  rights 
of  Engliflhmen.  After  much  discussion 
the  bill  was  carried,  though  with  the 
express  declaration  that  it  was  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
and  diould  not  be  renewed.  The  ta^ 
was  soon  found  too  convenient  to  be 
dispensed  with.  In  spite  of  the  good 
resolutions  of  Paiiiament,  the  act  was  ^ 
again  and  again  renewed.  As  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  increased,  ihe  list 
of  articles  was  enlarged,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  gradually  augmentec^  Thus 
the  excise  was  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
Hsh  people,  and  thus,  almost  before  they 
had  ceased  to  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
truder, it  had  acquired  a  foothold  in 
the  budget,  from  which  it  has  never 
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since  been  possible  to  shake  it.  The 
burden  of  the  excise  at  this  period, 
however,  was  not  oppressive.  Daring 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  a  tax,  which  has  since  pro- 
duced to  the  state  an  annual  income  of 
$90,000,000;  did  not  probably  average 
more  than  £500,000.  It  gives  us  a  sin- 
gular picture  of  the  simplicity  of  that 
period  that  even  this  small  sum  made 
up  one  third  of  the  whole  royal  rev- 
enue for  the  year.  The  other  two 
thirds  were  drawn  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions from  the  customs  and  crown 
lands. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  the  financial  history 
of  England.  The  nation  was  yet  unac- 
customed to  taxation,  and  was  weighed 
down  by  no  national  debt.  In  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  events  that 
grew  immediately  out  of  it,  we  find, 
however,  the  origin  of  nearly  every 
species  of  tax  now  in  use  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  agitated  period 
we  find  also  the  beginning  of  llie  na- 
tional debt.  Louis  XTV*.  espoused  the 
cause  of  James,  and  England  entered 
upon  a  war  with  France.  In  a  conflict 
with  the  greatest  monarchy  of  Europe, 
the  Government  soon  found  itself  fbrosd 
to  adopt  a  scale  of  national  expenditure 
which  the  preceding  generation  would 
not  have  conceived  possible.  At  once, 
as  in  a  night,  a  harvest  of  strange  taxes 
sprang  up  on  every  hand.  The  list  of 
excisable  articles  was  increased.  The 
tax  on  houses  and  windows,  that  had 
been  so  unpopular  in  the  preceding 
reign,  was  again  introduced;  and  a  new 
appraisement  was  made  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  kingdom.  A  degenerate 
age  might  take  exceptions  to  some  of 
the  other  taxes  now  instituted.  An 
act  was  passed  placing  a  tax  upon 
bachelors  and  widowers,  fixing,  at  the 
same  tii^^e,  ^  certain  rules  and  duties  on 
mairiages,  births,  and  burials,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  for  the  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France  with  vigor.' 
Men  were  not  evm  permitted  to  e^joy 
the  subtile  luxury  derived  from  having 


a  title  attached  to  the  name  without 
taxation.  Persons  of  the  present  day, 
wishing  to  know  the  relative  value  of 
the  titles,  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing law,  passed  at  this  time : 

Every  person  bearing  the  title  of 
es<juire,  or  reputed,  or  owning,  or 
writing  himself  such,  shall  pay  .    £S 

Every  gentleman,  or  rq>uted  gen- 
tleman, or  owning  himself  such, 
shall  pay £1 

These,  however,  were  by  no  means 
the  most  burdensome  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. A  man  would  willingly  pay  for 
the  distinction  of  writing  hiinself  an 
esquire,  who  would  grumble  with  dis- 
satisfiEM^tion  at  the  duty  on  his  salt 
But  to  meet  the  increasing  expense  of 
the  state,  and  ^carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor  in  France  and  Ireland '  (the 
propitiating  clause  with  which  nearly 
all  the  acts  of  taxation  of  the  period 
dose),  the  most  minute  articles,  both 
of  necessity  and  luxury,  were  required 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ccmimon  bur- 
den. The  nation  bore  its  unaccustomed 
load  with  singular  patience.  A  license 
duty  on  hackney  coaches,  imposed  in 
1698,  called  forth,  however,  opposition 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  out- 
raged wives  of  the  hackmen  assembled, 
and,  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
tax,  mobbed  the  offending  niembers  of 
Parliament  on  their  way  from  the 
House.  It  diould  be  mentioned,  as 
showing  the  intrepidity  of  that  body, 
or,  more  probably,  the  great  necesnties 
of  the  state,  tiiat  the  tax  remained  un- 
changed. In  spite  of  all  these  taxes, 
the  greatest  difiSonlty  was  experienced 
in  procuring  funds  to  carry  on  the  war. 
A  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  Government  prevented 
men  from  taking  up  readily  the  loans 
which  the  Government  was  forced  to 
call  for.  Various  expedients  were 
adopted  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  cap- 
italists. Among  these  the  most  suc- 
cessfol  was  the  custom  of  receiving 
loans  upon  tontines.  This  was  a  species 
of  annuity.  Twenty  or  thirty  perscms 
united  in  the  purchase  from  €k>vem- 
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ment  of  an  anniiity  upon  fhe  joint  lives 
of  iheir  whole  nmnber.  At  the  death 
of  each  his  share  went  to  those  who 
remained,  and  was  distributed  equally 
among  them.  The  final  suryiyor  took 
the  whole  annuity.  No  inducements, 
however,  were  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  popular  distrust.  The  national 
debt  had  already  begun  to  accumulate. 
Exchequer  bills  sold  on  the  street  at 
forty  per  cent,  discotmt ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation 
and  adventure,  such  as  is  too  apt  to  be 
produced  by  the  unnatural  excitements 
of  a  state  of  war,  had  seized  upon  the 
popular  mind^  and  threatened,  in  its 
reaction,  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
ruin. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  excitement  and 
danger  that  the  National  Bank  was 
established.  It  was  not  at  first  favor- 
ably received.  But  the  efiect  of  its 
steadying  influence  soon  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  whole  financial  condition  of 
the  state.  It  even  checked  for  a  time 
the  frenzied  spirit  of  stock  jobbing, 
which  was  absorbing  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  and  with  which  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  whole  country  ran  wild 
with  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  it  was  so 
neaiiy  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Bank,  the 
business  of  the  nation  gradually  ac- 
qidred  an  evenness  and  stability  which 
was  unknown  to  any  former  age. 

But  while  the  establishment  of  this 
National  Bank  supplied  the  €k)vem- 
ment  with  a  ready  and  economical 
method  of  procuring  funds,  it  did  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  taxes. 
A  new  form  of  taxation  was  now  fhr- 
nished  by  the  Dutch.  This  small  and 
ingenious  people,  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  had  been  early  forced  into  ex- 
traordinary expenditures,  and  were  in 
advance  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
perfection  of  their  system  of  taxation. 
The  English  Parliament  had,  in  the 
preceding  age,  borrowed  from  them  the 
excise.  They  now  took  from  the  same 
source  the  idea  of  stamp  duties.  This 
species  of  tax  had  been  invented  in  a 


competition  for  a  prize  ofiered  by  the 
Dutch  Government  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  form  of  tax,  which  should  ' 
press  lightly  on  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  a  large  revenue  to 
the  state.  Stamps  were  introduced  in 
England  in  the  year  1698.  The  nation 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  four  most 
important  methods  of  taxation:  cus- 
toms, excise,  licenses,  and  stamps.  The 
first  had  existed  in  the  island  from  a 
period  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The 
second  was  introduced  by  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  third  and  fourth  came 
in  with  the  wars  attendant  upon  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Of  these  different  forms  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  second  is  most  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  and  the  third  most  un- 
equal. "We  should  add,  perhaps,  to 
this  list  the  land  tax,  which,  founded 
on  the  new  assessment  made  by  Wil- 
liam, became  from  this  time  a  regular 
source  of  revenue.  In  this  period,  we 
see,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  taxation  now  in  use  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
hundred  yeaft  that  followed  produced 
no  new  species  of  tax.  The  five  forms 
which  we  have  mentioned,  however, 
were  diligently  cultivated.  In  the  nine 
years  which  immediately  followed  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  about 
forty  distinct  acts  of  taxation  were 
passed  by  Parliament.  Still  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  nation  counting  less  than 
six  million  inhabitants  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  vast  and  protracted  war  by 
immediate  taxation.  In  1697  a  debt 
existed  of  about  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that 
national  debt  which,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  constantly  increasing 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
now  occupies  a  position  of  influence 
not  second  to  that  of  the  throne  itself. 
The  importance  of  the  Bank  inareased 
with  the  growth  of  the  debt,  and  the 
effects  of  their  combined  influence  ap- 
peared on  every  hand.  They  were  the 
national  pledges  for  the  stability  of  the 
Government. 
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Every  fresh  rumor  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  enter 
England,  filled  the  people  with  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  Bank.  And  when, 
in  1745,  Charles  Edward  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  made  his  romantic  ad- 
yance  into  the  kingdom,  an  enor- 
mous run  was  begun  on  the  Bank.  It 
was  prevented  from  doing  harm  only 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  London  mer- 
chants. In  this  brief  rebellion  the 
people  realized  the  important  financial 
interest  which  each  citizen  had  acquired 
in  the  permanency  of  the  existing  Qoy- 
emment  and  the  stability  of  the  reign- 
ing house. 

At  first  Parliament  had  proceeded  in 
the  imposition  of  its  taxes  on  the  priji- 
ciple  that  a  tax,  to  be  equitable  and 
easy,  should  be  distributed  over  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  It  was  argued  that 
a  man  would  pay  a  small  duty  on  a 
large  number  of  things  with  less  incon- 
venience and  consciousness  of  burden 
than  if  the  same  tax  was  levied  upon  a 
few  prominent  articles.  The  pettiness 
of  the  tax  would  keep  him  in  a  kind 
of  deception  as  to  the  tot^  amount  he 
was  paying,  which  not  even  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  it  would  entirely  remove.  This 
theory,  together  with  a  condition  of 
state  in  which  the  wants  of  Gk)vem- 
ment  were  constantly  increasing,  pro- 
duced, in  the  time  of  William  and 
3iary ,  a  constant  multiplication  of  petty 
taxes.  In  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing reign  many  of  these  were  consoli- 
dated in  separate  funds,  which  were 
designated  to  pay  specific  parts  of  the 
national  debt 

But  the  number  of  articles  subject  to 
taxation  was  not  reduced.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  people  under  the  numer- 
ous exactions  of  the  excise  soon,  how- 
ever, suggested  the  necessity  of  a 
change.  Government  now  passed  to 
one  of  those  extremes  whidi  were  only 
too  common  in  an  age  when  politick 
economy  had  not  yet  risen  into  a 
science,  and  legislation  was  only  an 
art  of  shifts  and  expedients.    In  1786 


a  tax  of  five  dollais  upon  the  galka 
was  imposed  on  all  English-made 
spirits,  with  a  corresponding  protectLve 
tariff  on  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  tax 
proved  the  folly  of  its  originators.  It 
failed  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and,  so  far 
from  removing  these  articles  beycmd 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  designs  of  the  bill,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  business  of  smug- 
gling was  so  stimulated  by  the  enor- 
mous bounty  offered  upon  its  labors, 
that  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  in 
the  kingdom  during  the  existence  of 
this  tax  was  not  sensijj^y  diminished. 
After  a  short  trial  the  tax  was  re- 
moved. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  list  of  ex- 
cisable articles  was  nevertheless  begun, 
and  from  this  time  it  went  slowly,  and, 
exc^t  as  interrupted  by  extraordinary 
demands  upon  the  state,  steadily  for- 
ward. Stamps,  however,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  different  law.  Its  inoffensive- 
ness,  the  economy  of  its  mode  of  col- 
lection, together  with  its  ready  availa- 
bility, caused  this  species  of  tax  to  be 
brought  into  more  and  more  extensive 
use.  In  fact,  a  constant  increase  of  tax- 
ation in  some  form  had  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenses  of  the  state.  After  the  dose 
of  the  war  in  1697,  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  the 
rising  greatness  of  which  filled  all 
classes  with  alarm.  No  corresponding 
efforts  since  have  been  rewarded  with 
similar  results.  In  the  brief  period  of 
peace  that  followed,  the  national  dd)t 
was  reduced  one  fifth.  Four  expensive 
wars,  following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, overwhelmed  t^e  petty  labors 
of  the  sinking  fund,  put  an  end  to  the 
work  of  diminution,  and  left  the  na- 
tiop,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
her  colonies  in  this  country,  oppressed 
with  a  debt  of  $600,000,000.  It  came 
out  from  this  struggle  with  $500,000,000 
added  to  the  burden  of  the  state.  This 
point  of  time  may  be  fixed  as  the  close 
of  the  second  epoch.    A  new  class  of 
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changes  now  begin,  which  have  had, 
if  poBsible,  a  greater  influence  on  the 
financial  condition  of  England,  as  it 
exists  at  the  present,  than  those  we 
have  already  described. 

In  1798,  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous debt,  the  country  boldly  entered 
upon  its  great  conflict  with  France. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  without  ad- 
miration upon  the  obstinate  energy 
displayed  by  the  English  nation  during 
this  conflict,  which  lasted,  with  slight 
intermissions,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  by  which  the  annual  tax 
was  quadrupled,  and  the  national  debt 
increased  beyond  a  chance  of  final  ex- 
tinction. In  the  astonishing  reyolu- 
tion  which  it  wrought  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in 
much  of  the  social  phenomena  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  this  conflict 
strongly  resembles  that  in  which  the 
States  of  the  North  are  engaged  against 
the  South.  The  flist  effects  of  the  war 
appeared  in  the  tax  system. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  regular  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  1688.  Land  was  no  longer  the 
most  important  source  of  income  to  the 
citizen.  Profits  from  other  sources  had 
sprung  up.  Commerce  had  disooyered 
the  riches  of  the  Eastern  trade,  and 
manufftctures,  stimulated  by  new  in- 
ventions, had  begun  to  assume  an  im- 
portance and  exert  an  infiuence  which 
already  threatened  to  reyolutionize  the 
whole  condition  of  society.  Uncour 
sdoualy  to  itself^  the  nation  had  reached 
a  point  where  any  large  increase  in  the 
d^nands  of  the  state  must  pro'duce  a 
new  species  of  taxation.  The  war  with 
France  supplied  the  impulse  required. 
In  1797,  GoY^rnment  attempted  to  meet 
the  extoordinary  expenses  of  the  year 
by  tripling  the  tax  on  houses  and  win- 
dows, etc.  The  experiment  &iled.  It 
was  found  that  these  taxes,  which  had 
been  the  *  towers  of  strength '  of  a  pre- 
ceding generation,  could  no  longer  be 
relied  on  in  the  changed  circumstances 
that  had  been  brought  about  by  time. 


It  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  in  English  history. 
The  Austrian  armies,  exhausted  by  re- 
peated defeats,  hoped  only  to  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  if  attacked. 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  had  joined 
themselves  to  France.  Against  the 
power  of  Napoleon  England  stood  up 
alone.  At  this  critical  juncture,  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  the  English  navy. 
The  whole  fieet  in  the  channel  refused 
to  do  duty.  The  fieet  at  the  Nore, 
catching  the  spirit  of  revolt,  also  raised 
the  red  fiag.  The  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  sedulously 
scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  several  counties  of  Ireland  actual  up- 
risings had  taken  place.  Added  to 
these  were  financial  difSculties.  The 
enormous  outlays  demanded  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  were  very  natur- 
ally weakening  the  public  confidence 
in  the  final  ability  of  the  (Government 
to  pay  the  extravagant  sums  it  was 
obliged  to  borrow.  Under  the  infiu- 
ence of  the  distrust  thus  engendered 
stocks  felL  Three  per  cents.,  which 
had  sold  at  98,  went  down  to  68. 
Many  of  the  loans  effected  by  the 
Government  at  this  time  and  during 
the  war  were  made  with  a  discount 
of  forty  per  cent  on  the  nominal  value 
of  the  stock.  €k>ld  was  scarce,  and 
rapidly  rising.  The  pressure  on  the 
Bank  for  redemption  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  since  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
and  threatened,  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures were  at  once  adopted,  to  bring 
that  institution  to  actual  bankruptcy. 

The  undaunted  courage  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Government,  in  the  midst  of 
this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  saved 
the  country.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended.  By  an  admirable 
mingling  of  firmness  and  conciliation 
the  mutiny  was  quelled  in  the  navy 
without  serious  consequences  result- 
ing to  the  state.  To  meet  the  finan- 
cial difiicultiea,  an  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament  permitting  the  Bank  to 
suspend  specie  payment — thus  deliver- 
ing tilie  country,  for  a  period  ef  more 
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than  twenty  yean,  over  to  a  wholly  in- 
convertible paper  currency.  Prom  these 
strong  measures  the  enemies  of  the 
coimtry  anticipated  the  most  disastrous 
results.  They  were,  however,  doomed 
to  disappointment  Even  Napoleon  at 
length  grew  weary  of  prophesying  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  nation  which  every 
year,  from  this  time,  gave  more  and 
more  effective  proo&  of  the  stability  of 
its  finances.  It  was  the  singular  for- 
tune of  Great  Britain  to  have  at  the 
head  of  its  finances,  at  this  juncture,  a 
man,  who  in  a  different  sphere,  exhibit- 
ed a  spirit  scarcely  less  bold,  indomit- 
able, and  comprehensive  than  that  of 
the  First  Consul  himself.  This  man 
was  Mr.  Pitt.  The  finances  of  Great 
Britain,  even  at  the  present  day,  bear 
witness  to  the  extraordinary  changes 
instituted  by  this  statesman.  The  tax 
on  houses,  windows,  etc.,  had  failed.  In 
1798,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  characteristic  fer- 
tility of  invention,  brought  forward  a 
bill  laying  a  tax  on  incomes.  By  this 
bill,  which  is  the  foimdation  of  all  those 
that  have  since  followed,  no  tax  was  im- 
posed on  incomes  that  were  less  than 
$800;  on  incomes  above  this  sum  a 
small  tax  was  laid,  which  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  became  one  tenth  of  all 
incomes  over  $1,000.  The  income  tax 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  simply 
a  war  tax.  According  to  his  plan  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt,  which 
he  kept  funded  as  &r  as  possible,  was 
to  be  provided  for  solely  from  the  in- 
direct taxes,  leaving  the  direct  tax  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  most  original  feature  of  the 
financial  system  instituted  by  this 
statesman,  however,  was  the  sinking 
Aind.  To  prevent  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  the  national  debt,  Mr.  Pitt, 
ev«i  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  had  obtained  from 
Parliament  permission  to  set  aside  six 
million  dollars,  with  an  addition,  after- 
ward made,  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the 
loans  made  by  Government,  as  a  fund 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
emment»stock.    The  rapid  growth  of 


this  fbnd  from  the  constant  compound- 
ing of  interest  would,  he  declared,  be 
sufficient,  ultimately,  to  consume  the 
entire  debt  of  the  state.  The  result 
seemed  to  justify  his  prediction.  Con- 
stantly in  the  market,  the  sinking  fhnd 
saved  the  state,  by  its  timely  purchases 
many  times  during  the  war,  from  the 
disastrous  depreciation  to  which  the 
public  stock  was  liable  at  every  un- 
favorable turn  of  the  confiict.  In  1815, 
so  enormous  had  been  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  state  that  this  Amd 
amounted  to  about  $75,000,000. 

In  1802  the  income  tax  was  discon- 
tinued ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
renewed  under  the  name  of  the  proper- 
ty tax.  The  expenses  of  the  state  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  this  tax  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  war  the  property  tax  required  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  the  incomes  of  the  king- 
dom— with  a  few  exceptions — to  be 
paid  into  the  national  treasury  every 
year.  Never  before  had  such  a  burden 
been  laid  on  Englishmen.  All  classes 
groaned  under  the  exactions  of  a  tax 
every  penny  of  which  they  were  made 
conscious  of  by  direct  collection.  In 
comparison  with  the  property  tax  all 
other  burdens  seemed  easy.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  nation  could 
never  have  passed  successftilly  through 
the  great  struggle  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged without  the  assistance  of  the  tax 
upon  incomes.  It  stood  next  in  order 
of  productiveness  to  the  excise.  In  the 
year  1815  the  property  tax  produced 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  Still 
the  people  remembered  with  pleasure 
that  the  word  of  Parliament  had  been 
given  that  it  should  not  continue  longer 
than  the  return  of  peace.  The  time 
was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  when 
that  promise  should  be  redeemed. 
Early  in  1816  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax  came  up  befo^  Par- 
liament. A  strong  party,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  diminishing  the 
national  debt,  advocated  its  contin- 
uance.   Every  night,  for  two  months, 
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the  Bubject  was  anzioTiflly  discaased. 
The  motion  for  its  abolition  was  at  last 
carried.  The  vast  crowd  which  had 
assembled  without  the  Parliament 
Honse  to  await  the  result,  caught  the 
Bound  of  cheering  in  the  chamber,  and, 
receiying  it  as  a  signal  of  success,  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  enthu- 
siasm spread  with  tiie  news.  Bells 
were  rung  as  for  a  great  victory,  and 
bonfres  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
,  proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  its 
release  from  what  was  regarded  the 
most  oppressive  burden  of  the  war. 
Twenty-five  years  later  the  income  tax 
was  again  revived* 

The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  France  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  |424,000,000,000.  Of  this, 
$800,000,000,000  had  been,  added  by  the 
war.  During  the  last  years  of  the  con- 
test the  annual  expenditures  of  the  state 
were  $585,000,000.  The  population  of 
the  island  was  at  this  time  18,400,000, 
from  which  $860,000,000  was  annually 
collected  in  taxes.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  condition  of  the  people  dur- 
ing this  epoch.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  coxmtry  had  been  under  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  a  paper  currency. 
It  had  been  a  period  of  remarkable 
prosperity,  coupled  with  unparalleled 
changes.  And  here  we  find  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  own  country.  The  rapidly 
expanding  currency,  the  enormous  de- 
mands of  the  war,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  engendered  by  the  sharp 
mtemations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  the 
extraordinary  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
kets had  stimulated  in  every  branch 
of  budness  a  preternatural  activity. 
Manufiu^tures,  which  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  found  just  rising  into 
prominence,  rapidly  developed  in  an 
age  of  financial  profhsion.  No  such 
progress  had  ever  been  made  in  a 
corresponding  period.  Exports  were 
doubled.  The  shipping  rose  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  million  tons.  The 
whole  nation  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  country  constantly  ad- 


vancing in  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
wars  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  this,  however,  there  was  appa- 
rently, at  least,  one  exception.  Prices 
rose  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  This  was  true  not  merely  of  im- 
important  articles,  or  those  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  more  severe  economy, 
could  be  in  part  dispensed  with.  The 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  doubled. 
Wheat  rose  from  forty-nine  shillings 
per  quarter  in  1797  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  shillings  in  1812 ;  while  the  beef 
which  was  sold  in  Smithfield  market, 
at  the  beg^ning  of  the  war,  at  three 
shillings  per  stone,  constantly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  until  the  same  quantity 
in  1814  could  only  be  bought  for  six 
shillings.  Malt,  coal,  wages— every- 
thing rose  proportionately.  Few  ques- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  more  dis- 
cussion than  the  cause  of  this  remark* 
able  rise  of  prices.  Two  diverse  expla- 
nations have  been  given,  each  put  forth 
by  men  whose  habits  of  thought  and 
opportunities  for  observation  qualify 
them  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  au- 
thority. One  large  party  attribute  the 
rise  of  prices  that  took  place  at  this 
period,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
Bank,  which,  as  they  say,  flooded  the 
country  with  an  inflated  and  depre- 
dated paper  currency,  and  thus  neces- 
sitated a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  g^ven  in  exchange 
for  it.  So  strongly  does  this  reasoning 
conmiend  itself  to  the  ndnds  of  those 
familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  accepted.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  these  are  almost  the  only 
arguments  which  can  be  heard  in  ex- 
planation of  the  similar  rise  of  prices 
now  going  on  in  this  country.  A  more 
subtile  but  very  important  class  of  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  notice  by  an- 
other party,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Tooke.  By  these  the  rise  of 
prices  is,  to  a  large  d^^ree,  attributed 
to  the  excited  spirit  of  speculatioB  pro- 
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daced  by  the  war,  which,  as  they  show, 
twice  daring  this  period  brought  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  foyor 
of  this  explanation  it  may  be  further 
said  that  the  fall  of  prices  began  imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  the  war,  and  at 
no  time  was  greater  than  in  1817,  two 
years  before  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  by  the  Bank.  In  1819  the 
Bajdk  of  England  resumed  the  payment 
of  specie.  Gold,  which  had  been  at  one 
time  at  a  premium  of  twenty-fiye  per 
cent.,  now  fell  rapidly,  and  in  1821  was 
again  at  par. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  exerted 
the  largest  influence  on  the  finances 
of  Great  Britain — ^the  Revolution  of 
1688,  or  the  wars  with  France  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  first 
gave  to  England  its  system  of  taxation, 
but  the  last  developed  the  capabilities 
of  that  system,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  growing  and  commercial 
people. 

The  nation  came  out  of  its  long  con- 
flict with  taxes  pressing  upon  nearly 
every  important  branch  of  industry. 
In  the  sixteen  years  l^at  followed  the 
war  with  France,  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $200,000,000,  were  taken  off 
from  the  country.  These  changes  gave 
opportunities  for  many  important  re- 
forms. While  the  national  debt  was 
slowly  reduced,  the  tax  system  under- 
went g^reat  changes.  Many  taxes  which 
had  checked  the  growth  of  important 
branches  of  business  were  entirely  re- 
moved. Eflforts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  excise,  which  was  always  an  un- 
popular form  of  taxation.  In  carrying 
forward  these  changes,  it  was  fbimd 
that  one  really  productive  tax  might 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  large 
number  of  small  duties  which  pressed 
with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  people. 
Government  now  turned  longingly  to 
that  *'  splendid  source  of  revenue,'  as  it 
was  aptly  called,  which  it  had  so  re- 
luctantly relinquished  in  1816.  In  1842, 
Sir  Bob^  Peel  suddenly  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  for  a  new  tax  upon  in- 
comes.   It  was  at  once  adopted.    This 


income  tax  differed,  however,  in  many 
important  particulars,  trom  the  ime 
which  the  Government  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  in  the  wars  with 
France.  By  it  incomes  under  $750 
were  exempt.  A  discrimination  of  veiy 
great  importance  was  also  made,  ^vdiich 
has  been  the  occasion  since  for  mudi 
refined  discussion,  and  is  founded  in 
sound  reason,  but  which  has  hitherto 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  the  l^isla- 
tion  in  this  country.  A  discrimination 
was  made  between  salaries  and  the  in- 
comes divided  f^om  realized  capitaL 
Taxable  incomes,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  salary,  and  upon  which  a  tax 
would  have  the  character  of  a  duty  on 
cf^ital,  were  required  by  the  provirions 
of  this  new  act  to  pay  only  one  half  as 
much  as  those  incomes  which  arose 
from,  and  would  be  therefore  added  to, 
wealth  already  acquired. 

The  income,  or  property  tax,  as  it  is 
now  called,  completes  the  system  of 
taxation  which  is  now  relied  upon  to 
supply  the  varying  but  always  enor- 
mous wants  of  Great  Britain.  Throu^ 
these  various  sources  during  the  past 
year  the  English  Government  has  col- 
lected an  income  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars — about  the  same  it 
obtained  through  the  same  channels 
from  a  population  of  thirteen  million  in- 
habitants in  the  closing  years  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon.  With  the  same  system 
of  taxation,  our  own  Govemmoit  has, 
during  the  past  year,  obtained  an  in- 
come of  one  hundred  and  eleven  mUlioii 
dollars.  If  we  examine  particularly  the 
sources  of  the  English  revenue  at  these 
two  epochs,  and  compare  them  with 
the  corresponding  branches  of  taxatioa 
with  us,  we  find  that  in  the  year  clos- 
ing in  1816,  the  receipts  from  customs 
amounted  to  about  fifty-six  million 
dollars — a  sum,  it  wUl  be  noticed,  con- 
siderably less  than  that  drawn  from  the 
same  source  in  this  country  for  the  past 
year,  but  only  about  half  the  amount 
derived  trom  customs  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  ending  September,  186Sl 
From  the  property  tax  was  obtained 
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abont  seyenty-fiye  million  dollars — the 
modified  form  of  this  tax  now  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  produces  about  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum.  Either  of  these 
sums  is  probably  much  larger  than  it 
would  be  adTisable  to  attempt  to  pro- 
duce by  a  direct  tax  in  this  country. 
Stamps,  in  1816,  yielded  an  income  of 
thirty  million  dollars.  During  the  past 
year  this  simple  and  productive  soxirce 
of  reyenue  produced  in  Great  Britain 
fbrty-fiye  million  dollars.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  species  of  tax  might  be 
extended  in  this  country  much  fiatther 
than  it  now  is,  without  oppression  to 
the  people,  and  with  a  handsome  in- 
erease  of  the  reyenue. 

But  the  excise  has  eyer  been  the 
most  productiye  fountain  of  reyenue  in 
Great  Britain.  The  income  from  this 
tax  in  that  country,  during  the  year 
ending  September,  1868,  was  eighty- 
four  million  dollars.  In  the  year  1816, 
wheo^  on  account  of  the  smaller  popu- 
lation, the  other  sources  of  reyenue 
were  less  productive  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  excise  yielded  an  income 
of  not  leas  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire  million  dollars.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that,  of  this  income,  the  tax  upon 
Uie  various  forms  of  spirituous  liquors 
supplied  a  large  element.  English 
qfiirits,  which,  in  the  experiment  of 
1786,  it  had  been  found  could  not  carry 
a  tax  of  five  dollars  per  gallon,  it  was 
now  found  easily  bore  the  more  mod- 
erate but  still  laxge  tax  of  ten  shillings 


sixpence  sterling.  Aside  from  this  tax 
was  the  duty  on  beer,  cider,  and  malt, 
the  last  of  which  alone  yielded  an  in- 
come of  thirteen  million  dollars  an- 
nuaUy. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  details, 
which  to  many  will  be  dry  and  unin- 
teresting, because  they  supply  a  kind 
of  guide  to  the  changes  which  must 
ultimately  take  place  in  the  tax  laws ' 
of  this  country,  and  because,  further, 
they  fhmish  an  answer  to  all  those  ob- 
jections which  periodically  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  timid  and  doubtfblly 
patriotic  in  our  midst  But  these  les- 
sons we  must  leave  the  reader  to  extract 
for  himself.  We  close  simply  with 
saying  that,  while  excessive  and  undis- 
criminating  taxation  is  always  a  curse, 
yet  taxation,  properly  imposed,  al- 
though severe  and  long  continued,  may 
be  far  from  disadvantageous.  We  have 
seen  the  English  people  slowly  arising, 
through  two  centuries,  from  a  na^on 
comparatively  free  from  taxation  and 
without  a  national  debt,  to  one  bear- 
ing an  annual" tax  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  holding  ab- 
sorbed in  its  midst  a  national  debt  of 
nearly  four  thousand  million  dollars. 
We  have  seen  i^  during  this  period 
constantly  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
greatness — ^the  national  debt  adding 
stability  to  the  €k>yemment,  and  taxa- 
tion giving  caution  and  stability  to  the 
transactions  of  private  life. 


APHORISMS. 


NO.  I. 

Onb  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  facts 
beneath  that  of  the  Divine  Being,  ap- 
pears in  tiie  existence  of  an  immortal 
sooL  There  it  stands— -once  for  all, 
once  forever.  The  earth  might  be 
wasted  away,  at  the  rate  of  a  sin^e 
grain  in  a  century,  without  passing  the 


very  infkncy  of  our  spirit^s  life.  How 
insignificant,  in  the  comparison,  a  world 
like  our  own,  in  all  its  temporal  aspects. 
What  the  fhture  duration  of  the  earth 
may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  if  less  than  endless,  it  is  of  little 
moment  in  the  presence  of  the  leaet  ca- 
pacious human  souL 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I  FIND  myself  writing  upon  matters 
comiected,  at  least,  with  religion,  with 
the  thought  of  saying  something  useful 
— of  presenting  a  valuable  experience, 
.  if  not  a  valuable  congeries  of  new  ideas. 
Most  readers  deeply  interested  in  reli- 
gion are,  by  this  time,  demanding  that 
I  show  my  colors— present  my  creed ; 
otherwise  they  will  shut  themselyes  up 
from  my  influence.  As  I  write,  church 
bells  are  ringing.  I  know  that  many 
of  those  who  now  assemble  to  hang 
with  a  deathly  solemnity  upon  the  lips 
of  preachers — ^wMle  death,  hell,  heaven, 
eternity,  atonement  are  the  themes — 
will  say :  *  He  treats  lightly  the  most 
serious  matters :  he  treads -^th  dancing 
pumps  on  holy  ground.'  Now  I  claim 
to  be,  above  all  things,  an  earnest,  sol- 
emn person.  Yet  do  I  verily  believe 
that  there  is  a  humorous  side  to  all 
subjects,  that  is  not  ignored  by  even 
the  loftiest  beings ;  and  that,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  it  may  be  said  of  all  well- 
balanced  persons,  as  a  philosopher  has 
said  of  children :  *  Because  they  are  in 
innocence,  therefore  they  are  in  peace ; 
and  because  they  are  in  peace,  therefore 
all  things  are  with  them  fbll  of  mirth.' 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if 
the  *  orthodox'  creed  is  whoUy  cor- 
rect, we  find  in  the  Puritans  and  their 
existing  imitators  the  only  consistent 
Christians.  In  view  of  the  inevitable 
damnation  of  a  majority  of  the  race, 
they  set  their  &ces  against  all  mirth ; 
would  eat  no  pleasant  bread,  and  wear 
no  beautiful  raiment  I  followed  them 
to  the  letter,  till,  the  *  naked  eye '  not 
being  wholly  blinded,  nor  the  ear  deaf- 
ened by  theologic  din,  I  saw  that  na- 
ture, in  all  her  guises  and  voices,  was 
firmly  opposed  to  all  such  gloomy 
dogmas. 

In  a  word,  then,  as  to  creed,  I  find 
no  satis&ctory  platform  save  that  of  the 


broadest  eclecticifinL  The  motto  oi 
the  old  Qreek ,  *  Enow  that  good  is  in 
all,'  is  mine.  I  am  aware  that  the  dmn- 
ger  accruing  from  this  style  of  creed  is, 
that  one  often  gets,  in  the  effort  at  im- 
partiality, into  the  meshes  of  panthe- 
ism ;  and  then  your  list  of  gods  many 
and  lords  many  comprises  all  the  chief 
divinities,  from  Brahm  and  Buddh  to 
Thor ;  you  priding  yourself  the  while 
upon  the  consideration  shown  for '  local 
prejudices '  by  your  not  putting  Christ 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  But,  after  life- 
long investigation,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  in  the  words,  though  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Emperor  Julian,  *  Galilean, 
thou  hast  conquered ; '  with  Augustine, 
'  Let  my  soul  calm  itself  in  Thee ;  I  aay, 
let  the  great  sea  of  my  soul,  that  swell- 
eth  with  waves,  calm  itself  in  Thee ; ' 
with  De  Stael,  '  Inconoevable  ^nigme 
de  la  vie ;  que  la  passion,  ni  la  douleur, 
ni  le  g^nie  ne  peuvent  d^couvrir,  vous 
revelerez-vous  4  la  priere ; '  with  prac- 
tical Napoleon, '  I  know  men,  and  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  a  man ; '  with  a  Chev- 
alier Bunsen  and  a  Beecher,  'Jesus 
Christ  is  my  God,  without  any  ifii  or 
buts.'  I  can  assent  more  decidedly  than 
does  Teuflesdrdck,  in  the  *  Everlasting 
Nay,'  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 
I  narrow  the  whole  matter  down  to 
these  plain  facts :  Of  all  religions,  Chris- 
tianity is  best  calculated  to  elevate 
man's  nature;  and  of  all  Christians, 
they  reach  the  highest  spiritual  con- 
dition who  regard  Christ  as  utterly  di- 
vine. 

On  this  other  matter  that  enters  so 
largely  into  my  narrative — the  conju- 
gality of  disembodied  spirits — I  cannot 
forbear  some  further  discourse  before 
proceeding  historically.  The  absurd 
idea  is  still  prevalent  that  there  is  no 
sex  in  heaven.  Those  who  retain  tins 
notion,  despite  the  revelations  of  science 
concerning    the   universality   of    sex 
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tJiroQgliOQt  Creadon,  cannot  reason  very 
candidly.  When  we  find  in  the  earth 
positiyee  but  no  negatiyes,  light  but 
no  heat,  strength  bat  no  beaaty,  action 
but  no  passiyity,  wisdom  bat  no  loye, 
intellection  bat  no  intuition,  reflection 
but  no  perception,  science  but  no  reli- 
gion, then,  at  last,  may  we  expect  to 
see  in  the  heayens  men  but  no  women. 

Take  the  coi^jugal  element  from  hu- 
man creatures,  and  you  haye  Hamlet 
without  the  ghost.  Excepting,  per- 
haps, the  religious,  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erfhl,  prominent,  exacting  part  of  our 
nature.  In  '  man^s  unregmerate  state,' 
at  least,  the  loye  story  is  the  most  in- 
teresting book,  marriage  the  most  in- 
teresting ceremony,  true  loyers'  daUi- 
tnce  the  most  interesting  sight.  For 
the  beloyed,  one  relinquishes  all  else — 
perfoftns  the  greatest  prodigies.  Mar- 
riage is  the  subject  most  thought  o^ 
most  talked  about.  Around  it  duster 
all  the  other  eyents  of  life.  Rejoice, 
then,  0  ^  romantic '  youth  and  maiden, 
now  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  for  this 
flitting  romance— so  soon  interrupted 
by  care  and  grief^  by  shop  and  kitch- 
en and  nursery,  by  butcher,  baker,  tail- 
or, milliner,  and  cordwainer — ^is  about 
the  most  genuine  experience  you  will 
haye  in  this  world.  Therefore,  say  I, 
coltiyate  romance.  Deyour  a  goodly 
number  of  the  healthier  noyels.  Weep 
and  laugh  oyer  them — belieying  eyery 
word.  Amadis  de  Qaul,  eyen,  is  a 
better  model  than  Gradgiind.  Adore 
each  the  other  sex— positiyely  wor- 
ship I  Both  are  worshipful  (in  the '  aib- 
straof). 

What  healthy-minded  person  loyes 
not  to  behold  the  eye-sparkle  of  pure 
admiration  between  young  man  and 
maid?  'They  worship,  truly,  they 
know  not  what'  In  bowing  down  to 
thdr  ideal,  they  bow  to  the  real  human 
—the  purified  man  or  woman  of  the 
better  land.  The  recluse  is  eyer  the 
true  prophet  and  seer,  in  this  as  in  still 
higher  matters.  Tour  modest-eyed 
student,  stealing  glances  of  unfeigned 
ftclmiration  at  ordinary  maidens,  is  not 


such  a  simpleton  as  some  suppose.  His 
seclusion  has  cleared  his  yision.  He 
sees  on  through  the  eons — sees  things 
as  they  will  or  may  be — regards  the 
objects  of  his  adoration  as  he  will  in 
the  angelhood.  Why  will  so  many  de- 
cry this  admiration? — when  they  see 
that,  not  till  the  youth  passes  the  purely 
romantic  age — ^fourteen  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen — and  burins  to  haye  common- 
place thoughts  of  the  other  sex,  does 
mischief  arise. 

The  idea  of  etwnal  conjugality  should 
lighten  all  laces  with  hope,  and  should 
haye  a  most  conseryatiye  influence  in 
society.  Those  who  are  not  yery  well 
matched,  and  yet  are  conscious  that 
the  yery  highest  earthly  bliss  comes  of 
a  light  mating,  are  not  content  to  pass 
through  this  life  without  enjoying  this 
bliss,  if  they  suppose  that  it  appertains 
solely  to  earth.  80,  many  of  them  break 
bounds  and  bonds.  Let  tiiese  but  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  conjugality  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  heayenly  life, 
and  they  can  settle  down  steadily  to 
the  apparent  duties  of  this  sphere,  con- 
tent with  '  peace  on  earth,'  since  now 
they  feel  sure  of  rapture  in  heayen^a 
rapture,  too,  mind  you,  of  a  kind  with 
which  they  are  somewhat  acquainted. 
It  is  all  yery  well  to  anticipate  the  fact 
which  'eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  But 
men  need  the  prospect  of  an  eternal  joy 
they  know  of^  as  much  as  they  needed 
that  awe-inspiring  Jehoyah  should  out- 
work in  loye-inspiring  Christ.  In  yiew 
of  this,  among  other  joys  set  before 
him,  the  extra-earnest  worker,  in  public 
or  priyate,  can  more  easily  depriye 
himself  of  that  amount  of  social  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex  which  he 
crayes.  Such  can  suflice  themselyes 
with  occasional  glances  of  the  comple- 
mentary portion  of  mankind ;  and  as 
they  hurriedly  pass  seraphic  faces  in 
the  street,  they  waye  the  hand  of  the 
spirit  after  them,  saying :  '  I  prithee,  O 
thou  wonder,  art  human  or  no  ? '  '  O 
you  sweet  beautiful  I  '  the  king's  busi- 
ness requires  haste.  Proyidence  has 
set  our  liyes  so  far  apirt  we  cannot 
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hear  each  other  speak.'  But  yon  will 
be  a  woman,  and  I  will  be  a  man,  for- 
eyer.  In  paradise,  I  will  read  wonderM 
things  in  those  and  other  such  eyes,  and 
wonder  at  you  forever.     Vcile  !  vale  ! ' 

There  is  a  poet  claiming  to  be  of  the 
supernal  life---especially  of  the  supernal 
conjugal — who  has  written  *  epics '  and 
*  lyrics,'  of  which  I  must  honestly  say, 
as  Emerson,  I  beliere,  once  honestly 
said  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg:  *I  read  them  with  an  unction 
and  an  afflatus  quite  indescribable.' 
They  lift  one  to  the  empyrean  like 
nothing  else  I  know  of  outside  the 
Bible.  There  is  such  a  saintly  purity; 
such  a  wondrous,  rich,  mellow  joyous- 
ness;  such  bounding  elasticity  of 
spirit;  such  an  evidently  irresistible 
gush  of  song  in  the  heart ;  such  broad 
catholicity  of  religion,  that,  to  some,  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  written  anywhere  but  under  the 
perpetual  midsmnmer  skies  of  paradise. 
It  may  show  poor  taste,  but  to  me,  in 
those  regions  of  the  upper  ether  where- 
in Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Shel- 
ley grow  wing-weary,  he  soars  on 
strong,  free  pinion.  His  *  imaginings,' 
if  such  they  are,  of  immortal  life,  as 
much  surpass  in  plausibility  and  nat- 
uralness those  of  Milton,  Dante,  and 
Virgil,  as  the  acting  of  a  fltfst-class 
theatre' surpasses  that  seen  in  the  old 
monkish  'mysteries.'  This  writer,  T. 
L.  Harris,  has  won  much  recognition  in 
both  hemispheres;  would  win  much 
more  if  he  appeared  simply  as  a  poet, 
and  did  not  claim  a  seer  faculty,  mak- 
ing many  positive  statements  that  can- 
not be  verified.  He  certainly  comes  up 
to  Aristotle's  standard,  where  he  says : 
'  The  object  of  the  poet  is  not  to  treat 
the  True  as  it  really  happened,  but  as 
it  should  have  happened.' 

And  now  the  story.  I  left  myself 
indulging  in  reveries  concerning  the 
expected  sight  of  my  invisible  charmer. 
The  appointed  hour  came.  I  was  quite 
excited.  I  knew  that  the  land  was  al- 
ready ftill  of  people  who  claimed  to 
see  the  sights  of  the  other  world  as 


spirits  see  them,  and  Mly  expected  to 
have  my  clairvoyant  faculty  opened* 
But  I  saw  no  '  sudden  lanthe ; '  and  to 
this  day  have  never  seen  even  a  kobold, 
a  wraith,  or  a  dOppelganger  I  This 
was  doubtless  fortunate ;  fori  was  near- 
ly driven  into  lunacy  by  the  things  I 
heard  before  I  reached  the  end  of  tills 
'youthful  adventure.'  I  should  have 
gone  '  clean  daft '  if  the  bugaboo  had 
been  permitted  to  show  me  the  sights 
they  presently  promised. 

Soon  came  again  my  collocutor  witli 
explanations. 

'  You  were  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  the  united  efforts  of  more 
than  forty  of  your  spirit  Mends  were 
utterly  unavailing  for  the  opening  of 
your  sight  We,  too,  became  so  excited 
that  we  lost  all  control  of  ourselves, 
and  could  only  weep  to  hear  your 
moumftd  appeals  followed  by  your  aor- 
render  of  all  claims  upon  me.'  .... 
'  Do  not  think  that  I  could  ever  hope 
to  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  your 
smile  after  having  intentionally  de- 
ceived you.' 

Then  followed  much  similar  feminine 
beguilement;  the  fitculty  for  whidi 
seems  to  be  rather  increased  by  the 
Jordan  bath. 

It  began  to  be  a  noticeable  fact  that 
their  magnetic  power  over  me  was  such 
that  they  could  cast  me  down  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  and  raise  me  thence 
to  rapture  at  will.  Thus  a  few  mo- 
ments of  such  ordinary  blandishments 
as  the  following  were  the  only  appar- 
ent means  of  raising  my  usually  slow- 
moving  spirits  from  a  very  low  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  I  was  complaining 
of  the  waste  of  paper,  in  writing  words 
of  letters  three  or  four  inches  high ;  did 
not  think  any  law,  even  a  law  of  nature, 
justified  the  impodtion  of  such  an  ex- 
penditure upon  a  spouse  in  a  separate 
sphere.  '  She  ^promised  to  tone  down 
the  expressions  of  attachment  until  die 
could  talk  as  largely  as  she  pleased; 
and  to  some  fbrther  suggestions,  re- 
plied: 

'Really,  you  are  quite  impertinent, 
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conddering  the  duxrt  tLme  we  haye 
been  married.'  .... 

Slightly  fringnUr  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  think  that  this  narration  is 
all  gammon,'  I  had  gone  through  the 
Qsoal  course  of  acquaintanceship  with 
this  airy  nothing ;  was  first  distant  and 
reserved ;  then  slightly  thawed,  though 
still  horrified  at  the  thought  of  having 
all  my  thoughts  read ;  and  finally,  after 
I  felt  that  the  invisible  eyes  had  read, 
in  my  memory,  every  jMige  of  my  his- 
tory, was  perfectly  familiar  and  at  ease 
in  the  presence  this  finite  searcher  of 
hearts. 

I  find,  next  in  order,  the  follow- 
ing: 

'  So  you  wish  me  to  prow  that  we 
were  married,  do  you?  Well,  when 
you  become  a  denizen  of  this  higher, 
but  none  the  less  practical  sphere,  you 
may  read,  if  you  please,  where,  with 
wonder  and  strange  emotion,  I  read,  in 

the  heavenly  records  of  marriages.' 

[It  was  dated  about  the  time  of  my 
birth.]  *  Tour  banter  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  your  tenderness.'  ....  *  You 
are  incorrigible.  It  will  take  me  many 
a  Icmg  age  to  bring  you  to  a  due  sense 
of  my  importance,'  etc.  *  Some  of  my 
friends  are  beside  themselves  with 
mirth,  at  my  vain  attempts  at  taming 
a  spirit  so  rude.'  Then  came  another 
{HTomise  of  opened  vision.  'A  truly 
solemn  scene  is  at  hand.  Spend  the 
interval  in  prayer.' 

But  again  there  was  something 
wrong  about  the  spiritual  zinc  or 
add,  and  the  electrical  machinery 
would  not  work.  The  fair  or  foul  de- 
ceiver (who  knows?)  came  up  very 
solenm  after  this  fiulure. 

* '  Though  all  men  forsake  thee,'  said 
Peter,  *  yet  will  not  I  forsake  thee.'  So 
now,  when  the  highest  spirits  of  heaven 
have  fled  in  terror  and  dismay,  your 
poor  darling  will  not  forsake  you. 
Well  might  I  sit,  like  Job's  friends, 
seven  days,  ay,  seventy  times  seven, 
in  silent  contemplation  of  him  who — 
wo  is  me  I — fears  that  I  am  but  another 
Delilah,  commissioned  by  his  enemies 
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to  betray  him  into  their  hands.  What 
can  I  say  ?  what  do  ?  Oh  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  glorious  li^t  of  the  son 
or  the  pure  myriads  of  my  happy  home, 
rather  than  I  should  have  beheld  that 
sight  last  night.  How  can  I  explain 
the  fiust  that  he,  whom  I,  at  least,  be- 
lieve to  be  heaven's  most  supreme 
(string  of  acyectives)  favorite,  is  sitting 
here  with  his  unutterable  but  unrepin- 
ing  sorrow  looking  forth  from  his  ... . 
eyes.' 

Just  here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
divinity,  and  turning  in  wrath  and 
scorn  to  my  Titania,  said,  mockingly : 

*' While  I  thine  amidbU  cheeks  do 
coyi" 

To  this  she  replies:  *Do  not  heap 
additional  reproaches  upon  me,  by  any 
such  awfhlly  ludicrous  quotations.' .... 
*So  you  think  that  your  Delilah  is 
striving  to  gain  time  by  all  these  pious 
and  otherwise  interesting  remarks?' 
.  .  .  .  ^Kay,  do  not  with  loathmg 
cast  me  from  you  as  an  an  unholy  and 
hateful  thing  1  for  then,  oh,  what  I 
should  then  do  or  be,  I  cannot,  dare 
not  even  think.'  ....  *  Ag^ain  you  see 
my  woman's  heart  cannot  suppress  its 
emotions  toward  one  who  still  hopes 

that  he  has   been  talking  with  

;  and  who  says  that,  for  him  to 

be  convinced  of  tiiis,  is  to  be  convinced 
that  she  who  has  been  talking  with 
him  has  not  intentionally  deceived 
him.' 

She  then  wrought  upon  my  feelings 
by  portraying  her  sufferings,  until,  in 
my  maudlin  condition,  I  was  casting 
about  to  find  how  I  should  help  her ; 
just  as  you  sometimes  see  a  drunken 
tramp  striving  to  pull  his  drunken  pal 
out  of  a  ditch. 

'  So,  most  self-forgetfal,  you  begin  to 
think  that  you  ought  to  help  me  bear 
my  burden ;  as  you  have  planned  sit- 
ting there,  with  your  little  friend  en- 
circling you  in  her  so  warm  embrace. 
But  why  should  I  inform  you  of  sooh 
£ftct,  as  this  last,  until  you  are  ooiv> 
vinced  that  all  you  have  heard  is  not 
the  wily  utterance   of  seducing  and 
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licnifih  spirits?  Try  not  to  mtortain 
snch  awful  sospidons.  Ab  to  the  cause 
of  these  lamentable  failures,  I  can  only 
sappose  that  the  Lord  wishes  to  make 
us;  who  wrongly  prophesied,  sensible 
of  our  inability  to  foretell  future  events.' 

Then  came  some  bungled  Scriptures 
about  my  *  mission,'  which  roused  my 
ire.  Hy  taunts  drew  forth  this  re- 
sponse: 

*Why  do  you  love  to  ridicule  my 
tenderness,  and  speak  so  awfully  to 
cue  who  has  no  other  human  source  of 
p^ect  happiness  ? ' 

The  day  following,  the  solemn  dodge 
was  again  resorted  to.  I  began  to  feel 
a  sort  of  awe  creeping  over  me.  My 
affectionate  friend  thereupon  wrote : 

'  What  a  change  a  few  minutes  have 
wrought  in  you.  Yes  I  yea  I  the  morn- 
ing light  is  breaking.  The  fiery  trial  is 
complete.  As  I  write  there  rests  upon 
7our  now  placid  brow  a  glorious  and 
marvellously  beautiful  crown.  The 
cup  is  drained.  '  To  him  that  sat  in 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  light 
has  sprung  up.'  And  now  awe  seizeth 
me :  for  there  standeth,  as  yet  a  long 
way  off,  one  whose  form  is  like  to  that 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  a  very  little 
while,  now,  the  great  event  must  inev- 
itably occur.  He  who  stands  upon  the 
holy  mount  prepares  to  open  your  sight, 
and  give  you  your  commission.  How 
can  we  see  him  face  to  face  and  live  I 
Let  not  a  passing  suspicion  of  further 
delay  disturb  you.  Already  you  begin 
to  feel  the  influence  of  his  approach. 
Well  may  you  heave  a  sigh— as  one 
who  experiences  a  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  relief.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
Lord  will  appear  to  you.  So  make 
ready,  in  solemn  meditation  and  pray- 
er, for  the  most  solemn  event  of  your 
or  any  other  man's  life  is  at  hand.' 

*  K  the  vision  tarry,  wait  for  it,'  is 
the  only  scripture  that  seems  appli- 
cable to  my  visions :  lor  still  they  came 
Aot.  Yet  some  very  serious  and  sub- 
itantial  experiences  now  fell  to  my  lot, 
which  shall  be  the  l^eme  of  another 
chapter. 


CHAFTBB  m. 

As  manager  of  this  ed^bition,  I 
would  request  the  orchestra  to  play 
something  gloomy  and  grand,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  performance; 
something  weird,  mysterious;  some- 
thing in  which  you  can  hear  the  sougb- 
ing  of  the  wind  t^irough  the  pines  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the  Black 
Forest.  A  passage  from  a  FawA  op^na 
or  Ber  FreiBchutm  might  meet  the  case ; 
f6r  it  began  to  be  intimated  to  me, 
now  that  I  was  sufficiently  dauaudient 
to  be  able  to  dispense  almost  eB^&x€tj 
with  the  pencil,  that  his  Satanic  Majesty 
was  no  indifferent  spectator  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  man  who  was  about-  to 
interfere  so  signally  with  his  plans  and 
pursuits.  Thereupon  there  b^^  to 
steal  over  me  for  the  first  time, 

'A  sense  of  something  dreadful,  someUimg 
near.' 

However  it  was  managed,  from  this 
moment  till  the  end  of  this  phase  of 
life  I  am  narrating,  I  had  an  almost 
constant  sense  of  the  presence  of  *  genii 
of  the  pit,'  of  vast  intelligence,  cruel  as 
ever  Satan  was  imagined,  relentless  as 
fate,  cold  as  Dante's  ice  hells  oould 
make  them.  At  first,  some  influ^ice 
led  me  to  review  the  traditional  history 
and  prospects  of  my  supposed  distin- 
guished visitor,  at  some  length.  I  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  his  case  with  no 
little  unction,  though  shaking  in  my 
boots,  and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  being  gobbled  up,  body  and  soul, 
and  whisked  off  in  sulphurous  smoke^ 
with  only  a  sulphur-burnt  hole  in  the 
carpet  to  mark  the  spot  where  I  saw 
the  last  of  earth. 

Presently  my  inseparable  companion 
broke  in  with : 

*  He  hears  you  I  he  hears  you  I  and 
never  may  it  be  my  lot  again  to  look 
upon — '  ....  *  There  he  is  again, 
glaring  with  inexpressible  rage  upon 
the  comparatively  insignificant  man 
who  just  now  so  plainly  revealed  to  him 
'  the  true  state  of  the  case.'  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  look  i^n  that  awM 
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Tisage.  'llie  Btoteof  the  case  isit?' 
he  ezdaims.  '  We  \Till  see  what  is  the 
state.'*— 

There  is  a  break  here  in  the  manu- 
script,  which  is  resumed  thus:  'You 
hare  conquered  I  frantic  with  rage  he 
haa  fledy  never,  I  trust,  to  return.' 

How  will  I  zemember  what  happened 
daring  that  awful  pause?  It  was 
spent,  I  suppose,  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict with  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  the 
agzeeableness  of  which  was  not  en- 
hanced by  my  yiyid  recollection  of  the 
*  bit  of  a  discooshin '  between  Christian 
and  Apollycm  depicted  in  the  old 
£umly  Pilgrim's  Progress  We  are 
truly  'the  stuff  that  dreai^s  are  made 
oV  What  mattered  it  to  me,  on  that 
bland  summer  afternoon,  since  I  was 
of  this  opinion,  whether  it  was  Beelze- 
bub himself  or  some  departed  '  blazing 
tinman,'  witii  a  suit  of  his  migesty's 
old  clothes  on,  while  himself  all  snug 
at  home,^ 

*  Sat  in  his  easy  chair, 
Drinkiog  his  salphur  tea.' 

That  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
awfhl  moments  of  my  life,  in  which  I 
felt  the  first  dreadful  rush  of  this  inyid- 
ible  tiger.  It  seemed  as  if  he  swooped 
toward  me  to  annihilate  me  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  was  restrained  by  a  higher 
power.  His  coming  was  like  the  rush 
of  a  fifteen-inch  shell  past  one^s  head. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  first  onset 
did  not  destroy  me,  I  gathered  strength 
to  face  the  monster ;  for  a  tongue  com- 
bat seemed  all  that  was  permitted  him. 
He  put  me  through  my  theological 
paces  at  an  awful  rate— using  the  So- 
cratic  dialectic — growling  out  questions 
in  the  tones  of  a  cathedral  organ,  that 
made  me  shiver.  Oh  that  I  could  re- 
member that  fearful  catechism  I  It 
would  make  a  tract  for  which  the  Tom 
Paine  Association  would  pay  a  high 
price.  He  drove  me — ^partly,  I  suppose, 
by  magnetic  force — step  by  step,  from 
my  cherished  religious  opinions.  My 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity  seemed  to  bum 
like  straw  before  his  fiery  rhetoric,  and 


to  turn  to  dust  beneath  the  ponderovs 
blows  of  his  iron  logic.  He  pushed 
me  away  from  all  I  had  esteemed  re- 
liable in  the  universe,  till  I  seemed 
to  stand  on  the  verge  of  creati<HL 
There  I  hung  with  the  strength  of  ter- 
ror. Then  I  found  poet  Campbell  true 
to  nature,  where  he  speaks  of  hope 
standing  iatact '  'mid  Nature's  ftmerat 
pyre.'  I  insisted  upon  'hoping,'  in 
spite  of  all  his  fiery  haiL 

After  he  had  beaten  down  all  my 
defences,  he  began  to  jeer  at  me  with 
fierce  sneers  and  goblin  laughter  that 
froze  my  blood.  *  So  I  was  the  con- 
temptible manikin  who  dared  to  eU'^ 
tertain  the  idea  of  equality  with  him 
— ^the  Star  of  the  Morning— one  breath 
of  whose  nostrils  would  wither  me  intQ 
nonentity.  So  /  presumed  to  stand 
up  and  face  him,  who  had,  in  his  time, 
scattered  the  hosts  of  heaven!  If  it 
were  not  for  those  cursed,  white-livered 
thirigi  (angels)  that  stood  in  the  way, 
he  would  swoop  down  and  destroy  me 
in  an  instant' 

Having  found  and  maintained  foot- 
hold for  several  minutes  on  the  rock  of 
hope,  I  began  to  consider  how  weak 
things  had  of  erst  confounded  the 
things  that  were  mighty,  and  soon  the 
wirepullers  behind  the  scenes  (whoever 
they  were)  had  me  smiting  him  hip 
and  thigh.  I  *  began  in  weakneas,  but 
ended  in  power.'  At  first  a  few  mut*- 
tered  remonstrances,  but  finally  whole 
Ironsides  broadsides,  with  the  result 
above  named.  The  words  of  my  antag* 
onist,  during  this  encounter,  rang 
through  my  brain  with  awfiil  distinotr 
ness.  For  a  day  or  two  I  had  been 
communicating  partiy  with  the  pencil, 
and  partiy  by  clairaudience^  eked  out 
by  writing  in  the  air  with  my  fore* 
finger.  But  this  demon,  or  demon  pro 
tem.y  needed  not  to  write  his  words :  hia 
*  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound.' 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  peroeive 
what  a  strong  point  my  magnetizecs 
gained  by  this  scene.  After  disapfKHntt* 
ing  me  so  many  times,  they  oould  m^ 
with  aU  their  power  over  me,  have  ke^ 
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me  from  throwing  the  whole  thing  oyer- 
board,  without  resorting  to  some  sach 
<»wp  d'etat.  Being,  doubtless,  on  better 
terms  with  the  infernal  than  with  the 
supernal  regions,  these  denizens  of  the 
Intermediate  Limbo  (we  will  suppose 
that  my  strange  guests  were  mostly 
of  this  sort  of  nondescripts)  had  per- 
haps induced  some  lona  fide  demon  to 
act  the  part  of  the  king  of  them  all, '  for 
this  night  only.'  It  certainly  was  an 
immense  success.'  I,  to  be  sure,  had 
not  received  the  expected  commission : 
but  had  I  not  fought  the  great  red 
dragon,  and,  like  another  St.  Geoige, 
pinned  him  to  the  earth,  through  su- 
pernatural aid  ?  Here  was  a  substan- 
tial success.  I  write  this  merrily  enough 
now ;  but  was  not  often  merry  then — 
was  indeed  acting  great,  real  tragedy. 

I  was  not  long  to  enjoy  this  trumph. 
The  word  came:  *Ag^  he  comes  I' 
Then  I  had  another  long,  hard  fight ; 
but  this  time  was  not  pushed  so  near 
the  wall.  I  was  then  told  by  my  spirit- 
ual adviser  and  Circe  of  the  unbounded 
admiration  expressed  for  me  by  those 
who  had  listened  to  this  '  ever-memor- 
able '  disputation. 

The  attempt  to  craze  me,  or — ^putting 
the  best  face  on  it — to  show  me  how 
tpiritiits  are  geMraU/y  crcueed,  now  began 
in  downright  earnest.  All  that  night, 
despite  my  entreaties  to  be  permitted 
to  sleep,  I  was  kept  awake,  and  busied 
with  a  variety  of  *  extremely  important ' 
business.  I  am  naturally  a  solid,  regu- 
lar sleeper,  and  do  not  prosper  upon 
Napoleon  or  Humboldt  portions  of  re- 
pose; but  now  could  only  suit  my 
persecutors  by  rising  on  one  elbow  in 
bed,  and  *  wrestling '  for  the  salvation 
of  my  next  neighbor.  They  sedulously 
poured  into  my  mind  all  manner  of 
apocrypha  concerning  this  gentleman's 
ahortoomings — about  the  necessity  of 
praying  for  and  at  him,  and  about  the 
effects  of  my  efforts,  i.  e.,  bringing  a 
streak  of  celestial  light  upon  him — ^until 
I  was  almost  ready  to  wish  that  he 

might  be ,  rather  than  that  I  should 

have  any  such  unseasonable  work  to 


perform  in  his  behalf  But  they  kept 
me  at  it,  stndght  through  the  night 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  next  day ; 
and  finally  induced  me  to  go,  much 
against  my  will,  to  reveal  to  him  some 
of  my  experiences,  and  to  endeavor  to 
force  firom  him  an  acknowledgment 
that  what  I  had  heard  about  him  was 
true. 

The  attempt  to  cause  at  least  a  tern* 
porary  aberration  of  my  intellect  now 
becomes  very  plain  in  the  manuscript 
Every  idea  is  uttered  in  the  most  ex- 
citing manner.  All  statements  and 
prognostications  about  my  neighbOT 
having  proved  false  (he  was  amazed  at 
my  procedure),  the  invisible  busy  bodies 
boiled  over  thus : 

*  He  has  lied  I  he  has  lied  to  you ! 
and  if  you  would  preserve  your  reason, 
go  and  read  the  papers  to  him.  He 
had  schooled  himself  to  show  no  emo- 
tion, and  you  showed  enough  to  excite 
his  worst,  most  hideous  fears.  So  go, 
for  Heaven's  sake!  He  quailed  once, 
and  only  once,  before  your  not  sufll- 
ciently  steady  gaze.  Woe  I  woe !  woe ! 
Now  what  diall  be  done?'  .  .  .  [Evi- 
dently trying  to  get  up  a  teapot  tem- 
pest] ^Do  not  strive  to  unravd  this 
mystery  in  that  fiercely  keen  way,  or 
this  evil  spirit  will  have  to  give  place 
to  a  more  expert  deceiver.  Gk>d  will 
certainly  do  something  soon  to  set  these 
matters  straight,  or  I  shall  cease  to  be ! ' 
[She  had  said  annihilation  was  pos- 
sible!] 'Your  father  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.' 

A  fatherly  spirit  it  was  truly — ^was 
for  driving  me  mad  offhand,  but  over- 
shot the  mark. 

'  Son,  this  is  awfbl !  I  can  only  say 
to  you,  be  calm  and  cool,  for  you  will 
need  to  be  both  to  get  tee  from  this 
snare  of  Satan,  so  well  c6nceived.  Bet- 
ter go  to  supper  now  (for  appearance 
sake):  after  that,  pray  for  help.  When 
you  took  away  those  books  [after  read- 
ing extracts  to  the  neighbor],  the  whole 
crew  of  devils,'  etc.,  etc. 

This  exciting  language  *  brought  me 
up  with  a  round  tum.'    I  saw  at  once 
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tiid  olject  of  fhe  person  who  was  talk- 
ing with  me.  So  I  brought  the  afiSEor 
to  a  ftill  stop,  as  far  as  the  use  of  my 
hand  was  ccmcemed.  I  simply  added, 
on  that  leaf--8peaking  now  for  my- 
self: 

^I  will  hear  no  fhrther.  This  part 
of  my  discipline  is  finished.' 

But  I  was  forced  to  hear,  whether  I 
wrote  or  not  I  had  come  to  this  wis- 
dom too  late.  I  folly  beHeve  that,  as 
far  as  my  ability  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe was  concern^,  I  was  then  and 
there  a  possessed  person— a  dace  of 
tpiriU — as  utterly  bound  to  do  the  will 
of  my  magnetizers  as  ever  a  '  sulject ' 
was.  Though  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  all  these  beings,  from  whom  un- 
seen I  had  heard  so  much,  were  '  only 
evil  continually,'  no  '  harmonialist '  can 
persuade  me  that  those  who  now  began 
to  play  with  me,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse,  were  other  than  eviL  In  all 
imaginable  ways,  they  stroye  to  show 
me  how  utterly  I  had  lost  self-command 
and  self-control.  (I  am  esteemed  ob- 
stinate by  nature.) 

What  is  very  singular,  I  now  lost 
sight  of  my  '  prima  donna.'  It  would 
seem  natural  that  a  Delilah  would,  at 
least,  have  come  with  a  jeering  '  The 
PhUistiaee  be  upon  thee,  Samson.' 
But  no,  not  till  this  great  tribulation 
was  over  did  I  hear  from  '  her.' 

That  evening  and  night  were  spent, 
mostly,  in  showing  me  that  I  was  no 
longer  my  own  master.  There  was  not, 
however,  that  continuous  hell-blast 
upon  mo  that  so  scorched  my  soul  on 
the  following  afternoon.  The  cats  were 
tossing  me  in  their  velyet  paws — only 
occasionally  protruding  a  sharp  claw  as 
a  reminder,  until  they  could  feel  surer 
of  their  victim.  They  would  say  to 
me :  *  Now  we  will  exalt  you  to  heav- 
en;' and  up  I  went,  higher,  higher, 
higher  into  the  empyrean,  until  I  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  all  things 
were  ablaze  with  light  and  glory. 
Again  they  would  say :  *  Now  go  down 
into  hell;'  and  the  scene  changed  as 
suddenly  as  do  those  of  a  ten-cent  pan- 


orama, when  a  midnight  storm  at  sea 
or  a  volcanic  eruption  is  about  to  be 
rolled  in  view :  I  went  down  ad  imis — 
'  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^the 
earth  with  her  bars  was  around  me  for- 
ever.' Blank  horror  and  anguish  seized 
me.  Hope  fled  to  its  impregnable  cor- 
ner of  my  heart,  till  the  calamity  was 
overpast.  A  hushed  agony  was  upon 
me,  as  before  I  had  known  its  bound- 
less bliss.  And  thus  variously  I  fared 
through  all  that  second  night  of  sleep- 
lessness. They  probably  sent  me  up 
and  down  this  scale  of  sensation  twenty 
times  during  eight  hours.  This  night 
I  was  not  at  all  sleepy.  A  few  more 
such  would  have  finished  the  business ; 
and  there  would  have  been  ^another 
awftil  effect  of  the  spiritual  delusion ' 
to  chronicle.  The  honest  verdict  of 
the  first  century  would  have  been :  *  An* 
other  possessed  of  devils  or  devil-crazed.' 
The  wretches  well  knew  that  insomnia 
is  an  excellent  preparation  for  insanity. 

Toward  morning  a  new  scheme  was 
invented.  Some  ostensible  good  friend 
informed  me,  in  a  business-like  way, 
that  the  work  of  the  morrow  for  me — 
the  new  Saul  of  Tarsus — ^was  to  set  out 
for  a  certain  town  in  Vermont,  where 
I  should  find  my  Ananias ;  who  ^  would 
show  me  what  things  I  should  do.'  Sa 
the  Mthful  slave  of  the  genii  prepared 
to  obey.  I  packed  a  carpet  bag,  and 
went  early  to  the  residence  of  a  medi- 
cal Mend,  who  had  been  dabbling  in 
the  same  arcana.  I  gave  him  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  experieneed;  yet,  for 
some  reason,  did  not  start  for  Vermont, 
but  remained  with  him  aU  the  mom« 
ing.  My  invisible  monitors  sent  me 
out  into  the  street  several  times,  to  find 
people  who  could  not  be  found.  (Any- 
thing to  keep  up  their  influence.) 

Toward  noon  the  hct  came  plainly 
to  me  that  an  effort  was  being  made  ta 
disturb,  if  not  destroy,  my  reason.  I  be- 
gan to  find  my  ideas  becoming  inco- 
herent in  spite  of  hugest  eSort  I 
called  my  friend,  and  said  to  him, 
through  set  teeth,  but  as  coolly  as  pes* 
sible: 
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^  I  find  myself  to  be  thoronglily  and 
utterly  a  magnetic  gabject,  an  abject 
subject  of  miflcbieTons  spirits.  'Riey 
are  striying  to  derange  my  focnlties. 
I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  to  find  tbat 
they  are  trying,  with  much  success,  to 
render  my  ideas  incoherent.  It  is  only 
by  a  very  great  effort  of  will  that  I  am 
enabled  to  speak  these  words  distinctly 
to  you.  As  far  as  my  private  power  of 
resistance  is  concerned,  I  am  gone.  Do 
exert  your  powerful  magnetism;  per- 
haps you  can  drive  them  off.' 

He  was  much  distressed,  and  exerted 
himelf  mightily  (he  was  a  professed 
electrician),  combining  will  power 
with  that  ancient  agent,  prayer,  to  ex- 
orcise the  evil  influence.  But  his  efforts 
were  useless,  as  the  vagabonds  well 
knew,  before  they  brought  me  there 
on  exhibition.  They  had  not  spent  the 
week  in  vain.  I  had  sold  myself  to 
them  as  squarely  as  fools  ever  did  in 
German  legend. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  the 
doctor  wished  me  to  accompany  him. 
I  refhsed,  and  he  left  me,  to  take  a  hasty 
meal.  Finding,  when  he  was  gone, 
that  I  was  growing  worse,  I  went  into 
the  street,  determined  that  if  I  was  to 
be  crazed,  I  would  not  sit  there  and  let 
him  watch  the  operation.  I  walked 
on,  vowing  that  I  would  not  turn  to- 
ward home  until  my  Acuities  were  re- 
stored ;  and  execrating  my  folly  in  p&r^ 
miUing  ths  mdatement !  On,  on  I 
rushed,  my  head  all  ablaze  with  '  od ' 
fhdt  had  no  business  there,  and  pray- 
ing as  I  never  had  prayed  before.  I 
took  the  Gowanus  road  toward  Green- 
wood. Perhaps  it  was  some  defunct 
rogue  there  interred,  who  was  leading 
me  on  to  '  rave  among  the  tombs.' 

Arrived  at  a  spot  where  a  little  tree- 
capped  promontory  overhangs  the 
beach,  I  turned  luide,  beneath  the  pro- 
jection, and  sat  down  on  a  log — ^Uke 
Jonah  und^  the  gourd— and,  gazing 
out  on  the  rippling  waves  of  the  bay, 
desired  that  death  or  relief  might  come. 
I  was  determined  to  sit  there  until  God 
or  Satan  made  good  his  claim  upon 


me.  Suddenly  relief  oame.  The  fieno 
onset  upon  my  inteUec^  ceased^  I  was 
made  whole.  I  'leaped  and  walked*' 
The  means  of  my  relief  I  never  knew. 

But  my  lesson  was  not  complete.  I 
had  but  just  informed  my  medical 
Mend  of  my  deliverance  (he  had 
scoured  the  neighborhood,  and  infi»m- 
ed  several  of  the  cause  of  his  fean), 
when  there  were  mutterings  and  growl- 
ings  of  another  approaching  storm. 
The  messengers  of  Satan  sent  to  baffle 
me  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
had  not  abandoned  their  prey,  bi^ 
were  sure  of  it  yet.  They  poured  tiie 
wrath  of  hell  upon  my  defencdess  head 
that  afternoon.  I  have  not,  hitherto^ 
attempted  to  offer  much  direct  pioof  to 
the  uninitiated  that  my  experiences, 
in  this  connection,  were  other  than  hal- 
lucination. That  which  now  occuned 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of 
such  proof  Here  was  I  thoroughly 
alarmed  for  my  safety,  and  extremdy 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  my  tonnentcna. 
Yet,  not  for  a  single  moment  now,  could 
I  dose  my  mental  ears  to  their  honid 
clangor  of  threats  and  impreci^tioiis; 
for,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  thej 
flooded  me  with  Billingsgate.  Th^ 
cursed  and  damned  me,  and  all  per- 
sons, things,  and  ideas  esteemed  by  me, 
in  the  most  approved  style.  Indeed, 
the  swearing  exceeded  anything  I  ever 
heard  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ali^hnrni^ 
river  boats,  when  forced,  for  lack  ^ 
room,  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon, 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  chivalry,  dor 
ing  their  midnight  gambling  caroueak. 

The  mode  of  q>eech  is  not  easily 
described.  Bometimes  the  words  came 
slowly  and  distinctly.  Again  there 
would  be  merely  thought-panorama 
presented.  A  complete  statement  <» 
view  of  things  can  be  flashed  into  the 
mind  in  an  instant  Therefore  the  lan- 
guage of  spirits  is  of  vastly  greater 
compass  than  that  of  men.  These  im- 
mortal blackguards  could  vomit  more 
oaths  and  other  blasphemy  in  five 
minutes,  than  a  mortal  one  could  in  an 
hour.    If  it  is  difficultto  traoslAte  &om 
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one  earth-togoftge  into  another,  how 
mnoh  harder  must  it  be  to  bring  the 
ideas  of  an  inner  sphere  into  ontward 
fimns  of  expfeasion  I 

They  told  me  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  open  my  clairvoyant  &culty 
now  with  a  rengeance.  For,  haying 
fidriy  accompliahed  it,  they  would  wor- 
ry me  to  death  or  madnees  by  the  con- 
tiniial  sight  and  hearing  of  all  that  hell 
could  show  or  coi^ore  up.  I  only  wish 
tliat  a  few  of  thoee  Saddnoees  who  phi- 
losophize all  this  sort  of  thing  into 
■loonshine,  ooold  be,  for  a  while,  as 
8016  beset  as  T  was  on  tiiat  eyentM 
day  I  It  would  need  but  a  few  minutes* 
parley  with  these  *  fierce  Ephesian 
beasts '  to  induce  them  to  repeat  the 
language  of  an  older  sceptic,  who  re- 
turned firom  the  dead  to  the  Mend  who 
had  discussed  immortality  with  him, 
and  who  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  from 
sight: 

'Michaell  Michaell  verammtUla!' 

The  scheme  of  the  diabolians  seemed 
so  feasible  that  I  was  greatly  perplexed. 
They  had  shown  themselYes  able  to 
keep  me  awake  the  two  preceding 
nights ;  and  I  knew  that,  if  permitted, 
they  could  accomplish  their  purpose  in 
that  way  alone.  How  much,  then, 
would  the  perpetual  sight  of  fiery  fiy- 
ii^  dragons,  homed  satyrs,  and  other 
hideous  half-human  creatures,  tearing 
around,  with  mouths  agape  to  take 
me  in — ^while  other  lost  souls  flitted 
about  as  flying  serpents,  bats,  and  owls 
— hasten  the  evil  work.  I  thought 
over  all  the  horrible  forms  portrayed 
in  the  Catholic  purgatory  pictures,  and 
described  by  delirium  tremens  subjects, 
until  I  was  a  thousand  times  more  anx- 
ious to  hare  the  eyes  of  my  spirit  kept 
shut,  than  I  oyer  had  been  to  haye 
them  opened. 

I  tried  to  exorcise  the  foe  by  reading 
the  Bible ;  but  this  only  increased  their 

jeering  at  the  * fool,'  whom  they 

had  worked  hard  to  get,  had  got,  and 
meant  to  keep,  in  spite  of '  hell,  book, 
and  candle.'  Truly  'their  mouths 
were  fnU  of  cursing  and  bitterness.' 


Did  space  permit,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  printing  of  oaths,  which  has  be- 
come so  fashionable  even  in  respectalde 
periodicals,  is  hurtful  to  morals,  I  could 
fill  pages  with  their  jeers,  taunts,  blas- 
phemies, threats,  and  execrations. 

I  left  my  priyate  room,  and  went 
among  the  household,  in  hopes  that, 
amid  busy  outer  scenes,  the  hold  of  the 
inyisible  tigers  would  be  loosed.  But 
then,  while  conyersing  on  commonplace 
subjects,  I  realized  more  fhUy  than  oyer 
upon  what  a  fea/rful  precipice  the  heed- 
less spiritist  is  oyer  sporting.  For, 
clearer,  more  distinct,  came  threats, 
curses,  goblin  laughter;  and  *  Fool  I 
dolt  1 '  was  the  cry. 

*  Simpleton,  etc.,  think  you  that  the 
company  of  women  and  children  will 
saye  you,  when  the  mightiest  spirits 
(angels  they  call  themselyes)  cannot 
now  rend  you  fiK>m  our  grasp?  As 
soon  as  we  choose,  we  will  tear  your 
silly  soul  out  of  your  carcase;  and 
then  we  will  make  a  yeritable  Lucifer 
of  you,  ^Ludfcrl  LttcifebI  star  of 
the  morning  I  how  art  thou  fallen,  and 
become  as  one  of  us  I '  Ha  I  ha  I  ha ! 
yes  I  yes  I  you  must  go  with  us.  We 
fiftncy  you.  For  a  callow  priest,  you 
haye  a  deal  of  music  in  yOu.  Would- 
be  Samson,  you  must  grind  in  our 
prison  house  and  sport  in  our  temple ; 
the  pillars  whereof  you  can  neyer  cause 
to  tremble.' 

They  said  that  I  was  a  *  coward — 
dared  not  face  a  set  of  shadows,  fig- 
ments of  the  brain,  empty  nothings.* 
I  saw  that '  yain  was  the  help  of  man ;  * 
and,  retiring  to  my  room,  had  an  awful 
season  of  worse  than  <  temptation  com- 
bats.' 

Then  came  the  last  scene  in  the  tragio 
part  of  my  unromantic  experience. 
One  of  the  artful  dodgers,  haying  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light 
(in  my  hearing,  not  in  my  sight),  in« 
formed  me,  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  eyening,  that,  though  my  destruc- 
tion appeared  imminent,  there  was  one 
way  of  escape  left  My  own  prayers 
were  useless :  but  if  I  would  get  down 
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on  my  knees,  and  repeat  a  confession 
and  snpplication  at  his  dictation,  it 
might  arail.  Enelayed  as  I  was,  I  of 
oonrse  complied ;  and  then  underwent 
a  humiliation  that,  eyen  iu  my  horrified 
state,  was  yery  bitter.  I  had  always, 
in  my  most  pnritanical  days,  kicked 
at  the  doctrine  that  we  are  all  sach 
abominable,  hell-deserving,  «e{/'-degrad- 
ed  creatures,  respomdble  for  our  own 
ruin,  that  it  is  the  wonder  of  creation 
that  Qod  would  giro  our  souls  any 
least  chance  of  heayen.  I  had  always 
felt  with  Tennyson : 

'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 
Thou  madstt  man,  and  Thou  wrijutt,* 

But  now  I  was  forced  to  change  all 
this ;  and  for  once  I  uttered  a  perfectly 
orthodox  prayer.  Slow  and  distinct 
came  the  words,  which  I  must  perforce 
repeat  as  slowly,  though  every  one  was 
a  bitter  pill.  I  was  made  to  say  that  I 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing 
myself  a  Christian  (in  the '  evangelical ' 
sense)  ;  that  I  had  been  a  fool,  a  brag- 
gart, a  sort  of  impostor ;  that  my  life 
had  been  one  series  of  shams  and  fol- 
Hes ;  that  I  had  disgraced  my  religious 
profession,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam^  wind- 
ing up  with  the  abject  declaration  that 
I  deserved  ib  go  straight  to  '  the  dty 
of  Dis,  and  the  three-headed  dog;' 
and  that  if  I  was  spared,  it  would  be 

*  a  miracle  of  mercy.' 

The  higher  powers  must  have  thought 
that  I  had  swallowed  enough  of  this 
hell-broth;  for,  at  this  juncture,  the 
dictation  and  compulsion  suddenly 
ceased.  I  stood  upon  my  feet,  no  longer 
a  slave.  It  seemed  as  if  some  grand, 
calm  Ithuriel  had  touched  with  his 
spear-point  the  venomous  toad  that  sat 
by  my  ear,  or  the  wily  serpent  that 

*  held  me  (enchanted)  with  his  glitter- 
ing eye.'  From  that  moment  to  this,  I 
have  not  been,  for  an  instant,  seriously 
annoyed  by  invisible  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 


A  sweet  quiet  came  over  me ;  I  went 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  The  next 
day  I  determined  to  complete  the  exor- 
cism by  walking  a  dozen  miles  into  the 
country,  to  visit  a  relation.  The  only 
trace  of  the  fearM  scenes  through  which 
I  had  passed,  consisted  in  the  fkct  tiiat 
my  head  was  still  all  ablaze  with  the 
foul,  gross  magnetic  fluids  of  my  ex- 
tormentors;  and  was  so  hot  that  I 
foand  it  agreeable  to  walk  with  my 
hat  ofL  I  was  two  days  getting  rid  of 
the  heat 

Though  I  had  no  more  sulphur  tea 
to  drink,  I  was  not  yet  weaned  from 
the  invisible  milk  and  water.  I  was 
at  once  informed,  by  '  respectable  ap- 
pearing '  spirits,  that  my  trials  had  ap- 
peared necessary,  because  I  had  thrown 
myself  open  to  promiscuous  communi- 
cation with  the  otiier  world — a  thing 
peculiarly  dangerous  in  my  case;  and 
that  I  could  now  see  the  propriety  of 
never  again  surrendering  my  manhood, 
my  individuality,  and  my  common 
sense  to  any  brigand  in  or  out  of  the 
body.  I  was  also  told  that  it  never  had 
been  intended  to  use  me  for  any  impor- 
tant mediumistic  purpose,  except  so  hs 
as  my  experience  might  be  useftil.  So 
I  gradually  let  the  thing  drop.  Regard- 
ing the  new  light  as  scientific  rather 
than  religious,  I  long  since  pigeon-holed 
it  among  my  sciences.  I  sardonically 
tell  total  Sadduceee  that  I  have  placed 
it  among  the  eooaet  sciences. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  en- 
lighten the  novel-reading  reader  further 
concerning  the  '  prima  donna ; '  but 
that  is  a  delicate  subject  under  existii^ 
circumstances.  So  presenting,  here- 
with, the  bright  and  sulphurous  end 
of  the  Lucifer  Match  under  the  nose  of 
a  discerning  public,  I  win  watch  the 
upcurling  and  dilating  of  nostrils.  As 
I  pen  these  last  lines,  the  live  body 
looking  over  my  shoulder  smiles  scbrn- 
fWly. 
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III.— MOUNTAIN    WATS. 


*LucT    D ^^   said   Aunt    Sarah 

Qruady,  *  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
you  and  Elsie  find  to  entertain  yon 
in  the  desolate,  out-of-the-way  places 
where  you  are  in  the  habit  of  wasting 
your  summers.  Why  can  you  not  be 
content  with  the  ordinary  highways, 
where  people  travel  comfortably  in 
good  boats  and  rail  cars  ?  Why  must 
you  leave  tolerably  convenient  hotels, 
regular  meals,  and  agreeable,  proper 
people,  to  bury  yourself  in  some  moun- 
tain fiistnees,  where  the  inns  are  poor, 
the  food  plain,  and  the  people— well  I 
such  as  are  totally  unfit  associates  for 
two  well-bred  young  women  ? ' 

'  O  auntie  I  auntie  I  we  tiiought  you 
called  yourself  a  democrat!'  said 
Elsie. 

*'  Politically,  my  dear,  but  not  social- 
ly,' was  the  reply. 

'And   a   Christian!'    added   Lucy 

'  I  see,'  continued  Mrs.  Qrundy, '  that, 
by  raising  other  issues,  you  hope  to 
escape  an  explanation  of  the  mystery 
to  which  I  have  referred.' 

'  A  mystery  indeed ! '  replied  Lucy 

D .     *The  mystery  of  nature,  of 

creation,  of  the  communion  of  the  crea- 
ture with  the  infinitely  bountiful  Crea- 
tor. Have  you  never  wandered  away 
firom  the  beaten  track,  fiK>m  tiresome 
dinners,  with  mercenary  waiters  and 
elaborate  courses,  firom  yawning,  Ucue 
men,  and  over-dressed,  artificial,  weakly 
women,  and,  resting  upon  some  quiet 
hillside,  suffered  the  glories  of  external 
nature  to  fill  your  soul  as  you  drained 
l^e  cup  of  beauty,  until  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  storm  clouds  and  morning 
mists,  broad  bands  of  light  and  dark- 
some shadows,  steep  mountains  and 
curving  valleys,  hurrying  brooks  and 
tidal  oceans,  dusky  pine  forests  and 
tremulous  bluebells,  dreamily  fioated 


before  the  vision,  soothing  care  and 
the  petty  wounds  infiicted  by  the  hu- 
man deniy.en8  of  this  nether  world  ?  I 
love  my  kind,  I  share  their  faults  and 
follies,  I  pity  their  sorrows,  and  would 
do  my  utmost  to  succor  or  to  soothe ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  them  as  I  do 
the  woods :  their  fiKses  I  readily  forget, 
but  never  the  forms  of  mountain  crag, 
of  noble  tree,  or  of  first  spring  wild 
flower.  Among  men  I  may  be  misun- 
derstood, disliked  perhaps,  or,  more 
generally,  simply  ignored  and  over- 
looked ;  but  among  the  hills  I  fear  no 
harsh,  no  indifferent  word :  each  treas- 
ure of  beauty  breathes  to  me  of  One 
who  knows  my  every  heart-beat.  One 
whom  I  can  love  without  fear  of  wound 
or  disenchantment.  The  mountain 
clefts  have  no  unkind  words,  no  fault- 
finding, no  ridicule,  no  rash  judgments 
for  the  sons  of  men.  They  offer  dear 
q>rings,  fi*esh  fhiits,  and  festal  flowers, 
peace  and  rest  and  pure  joy  I ' 

<  Really,  Lucy,'  said  Aunt  Sarah,  *  I 
am  not  sure  your  rhapsody  has  made 
the  mystery  any  plainer  than  before. 
May  I  not,  in  my  turn,  ask  if  your  feel- 
ings are  quite  Christian  9  Are  you  not 
afraid  you  entertain  a  species  of  repul- 
sion toward  your  fellow  men  ? ' 

'Aunt  Sarah,  I  nearly  always  feel 
more  for  them  than  they  for  me.  Per- 
haps they  hurt  my  vanity  by  over- 
whelming me  with  the  sense  of  my  own 
insignificance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their 
everlasting  wrangling  among  them- 
selves is  more  than  I  can  endure. 
When  people  begin  to  quarrel,  even  to 
disagree  warmly,  the  blood  rushes  to 
my  brain,  and  I  long  for  a  cool  breeze 
from  some  piny  height,  a  mossy  seat  by 
some  calm  lake,  that  mirrors  only  the 
blue  of  heaven,  the  measured  flow  of 
falling  waters,  tiie  rustle  of  leaves,  ihid 
hum  of  bees,  or  the  song  of  birds.' 
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*  Tou  are  not  strong,  and  have  grown 
neryous,  I  fear,*  said  Aunt  Sarah.  'lean 
remember  when  you  greatly  enjoyed  a 
good  discussion,  and  never  shrank  torn 
an  encounter  of  opinions.' 

*  I  was  young  then,'  replied  Lucy ;  *  I 
am  older  now,  and  have  lees  confidence 
in  my  argumentatiTe  powers.  I  loye 
truth  as  well,  but  doubt  my  c(^>acity 
to  lift  her  veil,  the  willingness  of  mor- 
tals to  seek  her  humbly,  or  the  certain^ 
ty  of  their  yielding  to  conyiction,  eren 
were  she  bodily,  in  unclouded  radiance, 
to  stand  before  them.  I  hope  I  may 
always  have  courage  sufficient  to  sup- 
port my  honest  convictions,  but  I  must 
confess  the  effort  has  become  a  painftd 
one,  and  I  instinctively  fly  all  wrang- 
ling as  I  would  the  plague.' 

'  Do  you  then  desire  to  lead  an  iso* 
lated  life  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Qrundy. 

*  By  no  means,'  replied  Lucy.  *  Duty 
aad  affection  both  bind  me  to  active 
service  in  the  ranks  of  the  world,  and, 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  a  retired 
country  sojourn,  the  freedom  fh)m  gSns, 
the  absence  of  hurry,  the  cof^fidentidUtff 
of  nature,  lead  us  in  a  week  to  a  better 
comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
few  persons  surrounding  us  than^could.^ 
be  obtained  in  years  of  ordinary  city 
acquaintance.  Bricks  and  mortar  and 
cat  stones  tend  to  the  revelation  of  but 
few  secrets,  but  the  evening  twiHght, 
the  crescent  moon,  the  morning  dawn, 
the  forest  shade,  and  the  noonday  re- 
"VOBe  are  persuasive  openers  of  hearts 
and  weavers  of  sympathy.  A  walk 
with  Elsie  is  far  more  to  me  than  a 
solitary  ramble.  Then,  too,  the  coun- 
try population  i^uently  exhibit  an 
originality  and  individuality  of  devel- 
opment more  often  missed  than  found 
in  the  assimilating  atmosphere  of  cities.' 

*  I  should  weary  in  a  week  of  such  a 
dull,  sentimentalizing  mode  of  exist- 
ence,' said  Aimt  Sarah,  with  a  signifi- 
cant shrug  of  her  prettily  drooping 
Moulders. 

'  Sentimentalizing  I '  cried  Lucy ; 
*  nothing  can  be  more  healthfhlly  real, 
more  conducive  to  strength  and  will  to 


work,  when  the  last  red  leaf  has  hSko^ 
and  tiie  gray  November  clouds  remind 
one  that  Paradise  is  not  yet  gained,  and 
that  a  world  of  toil  and  strife  and 
passion  has  a  claim  upon  each  mortal's 
earnest  labor.  Also,  the  comic  side  of 
life  is  by  no  means  wanting  among  the 
hills,  and  many  an  innocent  laugh  is  to 
be  enjoyed  with,  not  at,  one's  fellow 
creatures.  Humor  I  love  dearly ;  satire 
is  simply  hateftJ— filled  with  pain.  I 
can  always  see  the  victim  (if  he  only 
knewl)  writhing  and  blenching  be- 
neath the  bitter  glances  and  blastmg 
words  of  fiendish  tormentors.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  said  Ekde,  'many  « 
merry  evening  have  we  spent  laughing 
over  the  day's  adventures.  The  singu- 
lar coinddenoes  and  strange  inoongnd- 
ties  of  American  life  are  nowhere  mcwe 
strikingly  exhibited  than  among  the 
hills  and  lakes  bordering  the  greet 
thoroughfares  of  travel.  Do  you  re- 
member, Lucy,  the  transit  of  our  friends^ 
the  foreign  professor  and  the  artist, 
firom  the  Catskill  Mountain  House  to 
the  head  of  the  Eauterskill  Falls  ?  > 

'Can  I  ever  forget  it?' 

'What  transit  was  that,  Lucyt* 
asked  Mrs.  Grundy. 

'  You  know,  Aunt  Sarah,  that  mid- 
way up  the  Glove,  nestled  against  the 
side  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  Brock- 
ett's,  and  two  miles  up  the  ravine,  at 
the  head  of  the  Eauterskill  Falls,  stands 
the  Laurel  House,  where  we  passed  a 
portion  of  last  summer.  Two  miles 
fiulhereast  is  the  steep  brink  of  the 
Pine  Orchard,  orowned  by  the  White 
colonnade  of  the  Mountain  House. 
Early  one  morning,  a  much-esteemed 
Mend,  one  of  our  best  artists,  I^ 
Brockett's,  and,  climbing  the  ravine, 
passed  our  house  on  Ms  way  to  the 
North  Mountain,  whence  a  sketch  was 
desired.  We  had  had  nearly  four 
weeks  of  continued  rain,  the  brooks 
were  full,  the  fklls  magnificent,  the 
roads  in  some  parts  under  water,  and 
every  pathway  a  running  stream.  We 
were  daily  expecting  the  arrival  from 
abroad  of  a  gentleman  wh(»n  I  had 
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nerer  eeen,  but  who  was  weU  known 
to,  and  highly  regarded  bj,  sundry 
members  of  onr  family.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  annonnoe  his  coming,  bat  we 
had  fkiled  to  receiye  his  letter,  and, 
consequently,  when  he,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  already  mentioned,  arrired 
at  the  Mountain  House,  he  found  no 
one  waiting  to  receiye  him,  and  no  car- 
riage to  oonrey  him  to  his  final  desti- 
nation. No  vehicle  was  to  be  obtained 
at  the  great  carayansary,  and  he  was 
yainly  endeayoring  to  have  at  least  a 
note  despatched  to  our  address,  when 
the  aitist,  who  had  meantime  finished 
his  sketch  and  descended  the  N(»*th 
Mountain  on  his  way  home,  entered  the 
offioe.  He  was  weary  from  a  toilsome 
walk  under  heayy  trappings,  but  hear- 
ing a  fidlow  mortal  in  distress,  and  par- 
tially learning  the  cause,  his  habitual 
kindness  of  heart  induced  him  to  say 
to  the  stranger  that  he  was  about  to 
walk  oyer  to  the  Laurel  House,  and 
would  lead  the  way,  if  he  chose  to  fol- 
low. The  jHTofessor,  despairing  of  his 
ability  to  make  any  more  comfortable 
arrangement,  accepted  the  offer,  and 
prepared  to  follow  his  guide. 

*  Our  foreign  yisitor  was  a  tall,  ath- 
letic man,  with  a  noble  forehead  and 
piercing  black  eyes.  His  attire  was 
irreproachably  neat,  his  patent-leather 
boots  rather  thin  for  so  rough  a  walk, 
especially  as  he  was  just  then  much  out 
of  health,  and  he  carried  a  heayy  basket 
of  fruit,  which  he  had  kindly  brought 
from  a  tropical  clime  to  giye  pleasure 
to  his  friends.  He  added  to  a  gener- 
ous and  affectionate  disposition  pro- 
found learning  in  languages,  science, 
and  philosophy,  and  was  a  deyoted 
patriot  and  loyer  of  liberty.  He  had, 
howeyer,  landed  in  New  York  during 
the  terrible  riots  of  last  summer,  and 
had  hence  imbibed  no  yery  exalted  idea 
of  the  orderliness  of  our  population. 
He  was  of  course  totally  unaware  of  the 
frank  confidence  placed  by  man  in  his 
brother  man  among  our  Northern 
mountains. 

*  When  the  outside  doOT  was  reached, 


Itie  artist  paused  to  gather  together  his 
pointed  staff,  sketching  box,  and  other 
Ur(xp%,  These  implements  were  eyi- 
dently  not  familiar  ol:jects  in  the  pro- 
fiBssofs  e3q)erience,  as  he  supposed  they 
might  be  part  of  the  gear  of  a  peddler, 
and  hence  conceiyed  a  certain  distrust 
of  his  guide.  The  artist  was  tall  and 
handsome,  with  a  yigorous  frame,  a 
long,  waying  beard,  a  slouched  hat, 
and  garments  rather  the  worse  for 
much  exposure  tP  the  suns,  winds,  and 
rains  of  a  summer  spent  in  the  open  air. 
One  who  did  not  examine  the  dear  eyes 
raying  the  essence  of  truth,  and  tiie 
high-cut  features  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  manly  honor,  might 
perhaps  haye  erred  with  the  stranger, 
and  haye  supposed  it  possible  that '  the 
man '  (as  the  professor  inyariably  called 
his  guide  when  he  related  the  adyen- 
ture)  might  be  a  brigand  intent  upon 
luring  trayellers  into  byways  for  sinis- 
ter purposes.  This  idea  was  strength- 
ened by  the  character  of  the  pathway 
chosen  by  the  artist  as  the  shortest 
route  between  the  two  hotels.  It 
passed  through  a  dense  forest,  and  was 
ankle  deep  in  water.  Fallen  trunks 
lay  across  its  sinuous  track,  and  no 
sound  saye  a  twittering  bird  or  crack- 
ling branch  broke  the  silence  of  the 
rugged,  lonely  way.  The  actiye  guide 
strode  on  from  stone  to  stone,  return- 
ing short  answers  to  his  companion, 
whose  doubts  began  to  take  the  form 
of  questions  as  to  '  the  man^s '  knowl- 
edge of  the  road,  and  the  certainty  of 
finding  the  Laurel  House  at  the  end  of 
this  will-o'-the-wisp  journey.  Weari- 
ness from  a  long  day's  walk  and  work, 
and  the  dawning  perception  of  the 
stranger's  suspicions,  were  not  calculated 
to  induce  a  yery  bland  frame  of  mind 
or  tone  of  manner,  and  the  replies  re- 
ceiyed  confirmed  the  professor's  deter- 
mination to  keq>  a  watchful  eye  upon 
his  leader.  He  fell  behind  a  few  paces, 
and  prepared  his  only  weapon,  a  strong 
penknife,  in  case  the  enemy  should  sud- 
denly turn  upon  him,  meantime  consol- 
ing himself  that,  should  matters  cuhai- 
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nate  in  a  hand-to-band  fight,  he  was 
rather  the  stouter  and  heavier  man  of 
the  two.  The  thin  boots  had  soon 
been  saturated  with  water,  the  basket 
of  fruit  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
the  way  seemed  interminable.  The 
guide,  now  fully  awake  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation,  and  perhaps  as  much 
provoked  as  amused,  strode  rapidly 
on,  and,  at  a  fork  in  the  pathway,  mo- 
mentarily struck  into  a  wrong  route. 
He  was  forced  to  retrace  a  few  paces, 
and  the  stranger's  dismay  was  now 
complete — ^the  way  was  surely  lost,  and  ' 
a  night  in  the  damp  wood  the  least 
evil  to  be  anticipated. 

'A  wide  meadow  was  soon  after 
reached,  but  no  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion greeted  the  longing  eyes  of  the 
expectant  traveller.  Another  band  of 
woodland  was  entered,  and  a  deserted 
charcoal  hut  for  a  moment  cheered  the 
heart  and  then  dashed  the  hopes  of 
our  weary  ftiend.  The  woodland  cross- 
ed, an  open  field  and  a  cheery  farm- 
house broke  upon  his  view.  Buffering 
the  artist  to  hasten  on,  he  eagerly  bent 
his  steps  to  the  fiumhouse  door,  and 
there  inquired  concerning  the  way  to 
the  Laurel  House.  He  was  in  fag^  rather 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  on  the 
direct  route,  and  now  not  far  away. 
Narrowly  escaping  the  fangs  of  a  cross 
dog,  he  hurried  on,  and  overtook  the 
now  thoroughly  amused  artist  before 
the  latter  reached  the  long-expected 
Laurel  House.  That  goal  won,  the  two 
gentlemen  eutered  the  ofilce,  and,  as 
the  rest  of  the  £unily  were  out  walking, 
the  professor  sent  to  me  the  note  al- 
ready prepared  at  the  Mountain  House. 
Not  knowing  that  he  had  himself 
brought  it,  I  went  into  the  bar  room, 
where  the  first  person  I  saw  was  the 
artist  I  gave  him  as  usual  a  cordial 
greeting,  noticing  his  travel-stained 
appearance  as  bearing  honorable  evi- 
dence to  a  good  day's  work,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  order  a  carriage  for  a  for- 
eign friend  just  arrived  at  the  other 
hoteL  The  artist  asked  a  question  or 
two,  then  said  he  presumed  he  had 


brought  over  the  very  gentkmaa,  and, 
with  a  quizzical  expressicm,  ofiered  to 
introduce  me.  The  professor  meantime 
had  been  watching  the  interview  with 
some  surprise.  He  recognized  me  from 
my  resemblance  to  other  members  of 
my  faoiily  known  to  him,  and  wonder- 
ed to  see  *the  man'  so  high  in  my 
esteem.  He  afterward  remarked  that 
he  had  thought  it  strange  that  when 
he  invited  *  the  man '  to  a  joint  punch 
at  the  bar  counter,  the  stranger  should 
have  drawn  forth  a  two  shilling  note, 
and  insisted  upon  paying  the  whole 
scot  Night  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  the  artist  hastened  down  the  glen 
while  the  summer  twilight  might  serve 
to  illuminate  the  somewhat  intrieate 
way. 

'  Bursts  of  laughter  greeted  the  comi- 
cal recital  of  the  adventure  as  good- 
naturedly  given  by  the  professor.  The 
only  drawback  upon  our  mirth  was  the 
fear  lest  wet  feet  and  over  fatigue  might 
perhaps  have  increased  his  malady.' 

'  You  see  now,'  said  Aunt  Sarah,  with 
an  ominous  shake  of  the  head, '  if  you 
will  go  to  such  forlorn,  wild  places, 
what  may  be  expected  to  happen.  Had 
I  been  in  your  friend's  place,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  you  for  causing  me 
such  an  uncomfortable,  and,  in  one 
sense,  dangerous  walk.' 

^  Oh  yes,  you  would,' cried  Elsie;  *the 
remembrance  would  have  added  a  zest 
to  the  monotony  of  your  every-day  life, 
you  would  never  willingly  have  re> 
signed.' 

^  I  presume,  then,  Elsie,  you  also  have 
had  adventures  ? ' 

'  Have  I  not  ? '  replied  Elsie ;  '  from 
the  young  Southerner  who  informed 
me  he  would  like  the  mountains  veiy 
much  if  the  roads  were  not  so  terribly 
up  and  down,  to  the  inf\iriated  bull 
that  took  especial  ofience  at  my  white 
umbrella,  and  came  charging  toward 
me,  with  fiashing  eyeballs,  horns  tear- 
ing up  the  sod,  and  hoofii  threatoiing 
a  leap  over  a  low  stone  wall,  the  only 
barrier  dividing  us.' 

'  I  suppose  yon  call  that  pleasiire, 
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too ! '  «dd  Aunt  Sarah.  « Well,  I  most 
oon&fls  I  am  more  mystifled  than  eyer.' 
'  I  presume,  Aunt  Sarah,  yen  could 
as  little  appreciate  the  attractions  to 
be  found  in  a  walk  of  over  twenty 
miles  in  ten  hours  ? ' 

*  Very  well  for  men,  my  dear  Elsie, 
but  I  think  such  excursions  scarcely  fit- 
ting for  ladies,  especially  for  young  and 
pretty  ones.  One  of  Lucy's  wUd^^se 
chases,  I  doubt  not !  However,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  listen  to  your  experi- 
ence.' 

*  One  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Lucy 
and  I  left  the  Laurel  House,  intending 
to  Tisit  the  yalley  of  the  East  Kill,  a 
fine  trout  stream  that  rises  near  Hie 
North  Mountain,  and  flows  into  the 
Schoharie.'  The  first  three  miles  being 
well-known  ground,  we  preferred  to 
drire,  but  left  the  little  carriage  on  the 
stony  road  to  East  Jewett,  soon  after 
that  road  branches  firom  the  main  Olore 
stage  route.  The  day  was  magnificent, 
and  the  yiew  from  the  fir-garlanded 
sides  of  the  Parker  Mountain  noyel  and 
bewitching.  The  North  and  South 
Mountains,  Bound  Top,  the  jagged 
peaks  bounding  the  PlattekiU  Oloye, 
the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Stony  Oloye,  and 
the  terraced  slope  of  Olum's  Hill  swept 
across  the  horizon  bathed  in  a  soft  Sep- 
tember shimmer.  A  few  birds  were 
still  piping,  golden  rods  and  purple 
asters  lighted  up  the  wayside,  and  lus- 
cious blackberries,  large  as  Lawtons, 
hung  in  great  clusters,  from  which  no 
mortal  hand  had  as  yet  plucked  a  single 
berry.  There  they  grew  all  for  us  and 
the  birds,  and  you  may  be  sure  we  en- 
joyed this  feast  so  layishly  spread  in 
the  wilderness.  *The  crown  of  the  hill 
passed,  we  left  the  loyely  yiew  behind, 
and  began  the  descent  into  the  yalley 
of  the  East  Kill.  The  forest  growth 
was  here  dense  and  of  yarious  species, 
and  the  road,  although  solitary,  appar- 
ently well  worn.  An  ominous  rustling 
among  the  trees  was  the  only  sound 
we  heard  until  we  again  reached  the 
open  country,  where  a  market  cart, 
driyen  by  a  woman,  assured  us  of  some 


near  habitation.  A  long,  broken  yal- 
ley lies  between  the  hills  bordering  the 
Schoharie,  and  the  riyer  range,  and 
contains  Hie  settlements  of  East  Jewett, 
Big  Hollow,  and  Windham  Oaitre. 
Near  the  first-named  place  (a  scattered 
collection  of  farmhouses),  we  struck 
the  East  Kill,  and  began  to  follow  it 
up  toward  its  source.  It  is  a  clear, 
rapid  stream,  and  we  did  not  wonder 
the  trout  still  loyed  to  linger  in  its  cool 
waters.  On  a  rustic  bridge  we  sat 
down  and  ate  our  simple  lunch  of  gin- 
gerbread, crackers,  plums,  and  almonds. 
The  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  and  coun- 
selled return;  but  curiosity  led  us  on  to 
fdrther  explorations. 

^The  winding  road  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  stream.  It  was  bordered 
by  lofty  summits,  and  led  through 
many  a  clearing  and  past  many  a  farm- 
house. At  one  of  these  we  met  a  man 
hiying  swarms  of  bees.  He  liyed  be- 
low, and  told  us  we  were  eight  miles 
from  Oairo,  a  town  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Oatddlls.  The  friendly  mistress 
of  the  cottage  informed  us  that  the 
pass  at  the  summit  was  only  three 
miles  distant,  and  we  hence  concluded 
to  return  home  by  descending  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  mountains,  crossing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  intervening  spur, 
and  reascending  by  the  Mountain 
House  road.  Mountain  miles  are  jhto- 
yerbial  for  their  length,  and  so  we 
found  them,  as  we  wandered  on  until 
ciyilization  and  the  last  good  piece  of 
road  was  left  behind  at  a  large  steam 
sawmilL  Our  way  ncm  skirted  the 
near  hills,  and  passed  through  an  up- 
land bog  of  apparently  interminable 
width.  Fortunately,  the  last  few  weeks 
had  been  comparatively  dry,  and  hence 
it  was  possible  to  make  one's  way  by 
springing  from  clump  to  dump  of  rank 
grass,  or  more  frequently  from  hurdle 
to  hurdle,  as  long  stretches  of  half-de- 
cayed branches  covered  the  partially 
hidden  quagmire.  The  air  had  be- 
come close,  the  sun  hot ;  a  dense,  low 
growth  of  wood  shut  in  the  devious  ^ 
way ;  desolation  and  neglect  marked  the 
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enyironB,  and  we  were  by  no  means 
•me  we  were  on  the  right  road.  Bren 
Lacy  began  to  doubt  the  prudence  and 
final  succesa  of  the  expedition.  A  yery 
gospicious  circomstanoe  was  the  hct 
Hmt  Una  road,  by  which  we  expected  to 
cross  the  mountain  top,  had  lately  made 
Tery  Httle  of  an  ascent., 

At  length  a  fresh,  oool  breeze  began 
to  hn  our  cheeks,  such  a  bneze  as 
is  never  felt  except  upon  mountidn 
heights,  and  steep  piles  of  rock  rose 
upon  our  left.  The  road  had  shortly 
before  become  hard  and  dry,  and,  as  it 
now  commenced  to  descend,  we  could 
not  doubt  the  summit  of  the  pass  was 
reached.  Fine  trees,  howeyer,  so  close- 
ly hemmed  us  in  that  we  could  see 
nothing  beyond,  and  not  until  we 
were  some  distance  down,  did  we  come 

.  to  an  opening  whence  the  lower  coun- 
try was  yisible,  with  the  Berkshire 
hills,  the  river,  the  city  of  Hudson  di- 
rectly opposite,  and  Eiskatom  Bound 
Top  lying  to  our  right.  We  exchanged 
glances,  for  we  knew  something  of  the 
distance  signified  by  this  situation  of 
landmarks.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  except  to  press  on, 
which  we  did,  down  a  road  at  first  en- 
chanting, but  finally  detestable,  where 
it  had  been  neglected,  and  had  become 
the  rocky  bed  of  a  stream  then  dry. 
We  could  fiuicy  it  in  the  spring,  at  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  with  the  wild  wa- 
ter dashing  down  the  steep  pathway, 
and  the  white  foam  gleaming  and  glit- 
tering, as  a  newly  risen  Undine,  in  the 
sij^t  of  the  aatonished,  fiuH>ff  behold- 
ers. 

'  Lovely  vistas  over  the  rolling  lands 
beneath,  and  up  to  the  mountains  we 
were  leaving  behind,  charmed  away 
fatigue,  and  made  the  way  like  fairy- 
land. Near  tiie  first  cottage  we  again 
sat  down  to  rest  and  consider  our  route. 
We  hoped  to  find  some  near  wood  road 
leading  over  the  wide  base  of  the  North 
Mountain  into  the  Mountain  House 
road ;  but  never  a  wood  road  was  to 

'  be  seen.  On  and  on  we  walked,  de- 
aoending  lower  and  lower  into  the  val- 


ley, and  coming  near^  and  nearer  to 
Kiskatom  Bound  Top.  At  atmninthe 
way  we  asked  a  party  of  carpenters  wink- 
ing on  a  house,  if  this  was  the  right 
loiite  to  tiie  Moustaom  House  toUgate. 
Some  laughed,  all  stared,  and  one  an- 
swered, *Ye8.'  On  and  on  we  plod- 
ded along  a  dusty  lii^way,  till  we 
reached  a  house  bya  brook, with  doAa 
and  geese,  a  garden  filled  with  autumn 
flowers,  and  a  pleasant  old  lady  sitting 
near  the  door.  She  also  opened  her 
eyes  at  our  question,  and  said  the  dis- 
tance to  the  t(dlgate  was  ei^t  miles. 
Eight  miles  to  the  gate,  three  thenoa 
up  the  steep  mountain,  and  then  again 
two  to  the  Laurel  House  I  This,  added 
to  the  many  miles  we  had  already 
walked,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
was  indeed  alarming,  ^e  added,  we 
might  obtain  fhller  information  at  a 
red  farmhouse  to  be  found  some  dis- 
tance on.  Again  we  walked  and  walk- 
ed, passing  through  a  wild  region,  E3» 
katom  Bound  Top  continually  most 
provokingly  near,  the  road  evidently 
leading  due  east,  and  sinking  lower 
and  lower  toward  the  river.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  miles  we  reached 
the  red  ^rmhouse,  and  w^re  glad  to 
rest  in  a  neat  sitting  room,  with  a  dieer* 
ful  woman  and  two  bright,  handsome 
diildren.  The  harvest  work  being 
neariy  done,  the  husband  was  'absent 
on  a  day's  hunt,  but  the  aged  fiUher 
was  soon  called  in  to  give  us  the  de> 
sired  information.  The  distance  to  the 
tollgate  was  only  two  miles,  and  while 
the  boy  made  ready  the  team  to  take 
us  over,  the  honest,  intdligent  fiumer 
gave  us  a  few  sketches  from  his  lile  Us- 
tory.  His  daughter  wfehed  him  to  don 
his  better  coat,  but  he  replied  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  think  that 
dothes  could  make  or  unmake  a  gen- 
tleman. He  also  observed  that  eariy 
adversity  had  been  the  greatest  boon 
he  had  ever  received,  as,  had  he  never 
fidled  in  his  city  trading  projects,  he 
never  would  have  come  to  tiie  countiy, 
or  have  enjoyed  his  present  health  and 
happiness.   Hewasagoodpatriot^and 
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eagerly  asked  the  Ifttest  news  of  the  war. 
He  had  alao  pleasant  leminiscences  to 
relate  of  a  OaroUna  Senator,  'who,  wi^ 
his  fiunily,  had  one  etmuner  beneath  his 
roof  son^t  health  and  strength  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Catskills. 

*A  lively  lad  and  fleet  team  soon 
placed  us  at  .the  gate^  which  the  stage 
Irom  the  boat  was  just  passing.  The 
Hitle  rest  and  drive  had  greatly  invig* 
<»ated  us,  and  we  bravely  pushed  on 
to  the  summit,  outstripping  the  heavy 
coach,  and  reaching  the  top  of  the 
mountain  just  as  the  red  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  flushing  the  hills  with 
crimson.  The  houi  was  too  late  to  risk 
the  dark  path  through  the  wood,  and 
we  continued  upon  the  main  highway, 
mftlring  but  one  deviation  down  a  stony 
road,  and  over  Spruce  Greek,  until  we 
reached  the  Laiirel  House,  where  the 


twilight  was  still  lingering,  and  where 
we  found  our  friends  a  little  anxious.* 

'  I  do  not  wonder,'  said  Aunt  Sank 
'  Such  vagaries  are  enough  to  keep  a 
whole  household  in  a  chronic  state  of 
anxiety.  And  I  really  cannot  see  what 
you  had  gained  I ' 

'  I  have  only  given  you  a  simple  state- 
moDit  of  the  fiu^ts,'  replied  Elsie ;  *  to 
know  our  feelings  by  the  way,  the  de- 
light we  experienced,  all  we  learned^ 
including  geography  and  topography, 
and  the  life  and  health  we  drank  in  at 
every  step,  you  must  take  that  very  saoaa 
walk.' 

*More  inscrutable  mysteries  I'  re* 
turned  Aunt  Sarah. 

*  Yes,'  said  Lucy  D ,  *  inscrutable, 

and  yet  subtilely  vivifying  as  the  breath 
of  their  Author,  the  Great  Architect  of 
this  glorious  universe.' 


OUR    GOVEBNMENT    AND    THE    BLACKS. 


AixthoughtM  minds  are  profoundly 
conscious  that  the  problems  of  war  are 
not  the  last  and  most  important  to  be 
solved  in  our  national  aflairs.  It  is 
dear  enough  that  this  great  convulsion 
must  end ;  and  end,  too,  in  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  that  stupendous  system  of 
iniquity  in  the  interests  of  which  it  was 
projected.  President  Lincoln's  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  throughout 
rebeldom,  and  the  recent  order  to  enlist 
the  slaves  throughout  the  Border  States 
in  military  service  to  the  Government, 
emancipating  aU  thus  enlisted,  whether 
slaves  of  loyal  or  disloyal  masters,  with 
the  certainty  that  there  is  to  be  no  ces- 
sation totiie  grand  achievement;^  of  our 
arms  short  of  the  completest  success,  all 
conspire  to  assure  us  that  the  dreadM 
diaordar  hitherto  consuming  our  nation- 
al vitals  is  to  pass  finally  away  in  the 
convulsive  (2mmi9  of  its  last  throes,  so 
distressing  to  us  alL    It  being  thus 


certain  that  this  consecrated  crime  is 
to  be  dismantled,  dishonored,  and 
abandoned  forever,  the  question  is 
forced  upon  us :  *  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  negroes?'  Some  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  doomed  to  re- 
morseless servitude,  denied  the  static 
force  of  social  law,  forbidden  by  posi- 
tive law  the  rights  of  education,  through 
which  alone  are  attained  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  real  manhood — ^these 
are  the  '  freedmen '  just  emerging  from 
the  most  insignificant  nonage  to  the 
sublime  personality  of  citizenship  in  a 
Government  of  the  people.  Such  being 
practically  their  attitude,  what  are  the 
real  demands  and  needs  in  the  case  ? 

Reputed  statesmen,  journalists,  public 
speakers,  and  politicians  are  all  ready 
enough  to  determine  the  matter.  *  Let 
them  alone,'  say  they.  '  They  are  need- 
ed where  they  are ;  and  the  respectiva 
wants  of  capital  and  labor  will  rqgo- 
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late  the  intercouTBe  between  these  sim- 
ple and  nncnhured  people  and  the  pow- 
erAil  iCnd  shrewd  men  who  henceforth 
are  to  buy  their  seryice.'  Bach,  in  onr 
humble  opinion,  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
sound,  healthy  statesmanship.  Let  us 
see. 

We  cannot  get  a  complete  handling 
of  this  matter  without  first  determin- 
ing the  purpose  and  character  of  goy- 
emment  as  a  principle ;  and  we  cannot 
determine  this  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  historic  evolution.  We 
must  understand,  then,  that  govern- 
ment is  legitimately  only  an  institution 
in  the  service  of  universal  man.  It  is 
subjective,  ministerial,  instrumental  al- 
ways ;  aiming  only  at  the  interetts  of  the 
governed;  else  it  contains  an  element 
hostile  to  the  Divine  order  that  peace- 
fully directs  all  movement,  and  must 
therefore  be  disturbed  with  a  commo- 
tion that  will  either  restore  or  de- 
stroy it. 

We  may  not  hereupon  assume  that 
government  must  necessarily  assume 
only  one  form;  for,  being  thus  sub- 
servient to  human  use,  to  manly  culture, 
to  complete  social  state,  it  must  infal- 
libly assume  forms  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  the  human  conditions  to 
which  applied ;  hence,  we  must  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
which  display  its  varied  conditions  in 
the  course  of  its  evolution  f^om  infancy 
to  manhood,  before  we  can  have  a  clear, 
scientific  conception  of  the  principles, 
operations,  and  organic  forms  of  hu- 
man government.  Let  us,  then,  inquire 
briefly  as  to  these  laws. 

Hereupon  we  find  the  mental  condi- 
tions of  the  Grand  Man — the  human 
race  at  large — ^precisely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  small  man — the  individual 
person.  And  by  exhibiting  the  mental 
conditions  with  principles  of  govern- 
ment properly  related,  which  rule  in 
one  sphere,  we  infallibly  present  the 
corresponding  conditions  and  forms  in 
the  other  sphere. 

The  human  mind^  then,  is  a  three- 


fold form,  each  fold  having  its  own 
distinct  character,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  broadly  and  very  definite- 
ly individualized.  Childhood,  youth- 
hood,  and  manhood,  cohstitute  this 
triple  form.  The  slightest  considen- 
tion  will  readily  confirm  one  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  analysis ;  for,  one  can- 
not &S1  to  see  that  the  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  each  are  broad  and  marked, 
and  therefore  necessarily  discriminate 
to  any  completeness  of  thought  upon 
this  subject.  Childhood  is  a  form  of 
total  inexperience  and  unlimited  de- 
pendence. Touthhood  is  a  form  of 
growth  from  the  helplessness  of  the 
child  to  the  strength  and  completeness 
of  the  man ;  involving  the  trials  of  ex- 
perimental endeavor,  attended  with  the 
numerous  bufis  and  rebufib  so  surely 
the  witness  of  vital  efibrts  toward  fhl- 
ness.  Manhood  is  the  form  of  fulness, 
completeness,  maturity.  It  is  the  form 
of  luscious  juices  ultimated  in  the  per- 
fectly rounded  and  glowing  fruitage; 
juices  that  pressed  the  tender  bud  into 
the  thousand  charms  of  fioral  beauty, 
and  thence  moulded  and  urged  the 
growing  form  to  its  crowning  excel- 
lence. 

Childhood,  therefore,  is  a  form  in 
which  activities  are  commanded  from 
without ;  as  the  parent  commands  the 
child,  knowing  that  the  child's  best 
interests — ^the  ultimate  realization  of 
true,  manly  freedom — are  only  to  be 
realized  through  such  arbitrary  tu- 
telage. Touthhood  is  a  form  of  ration- 
al freedom,  wherein  the  subject's  moral 
freedom  is  stimulated  under  various 
forms  of  appeal  in  behalf  of  right  doing. 
Here  the  carefril  parent  keeps  the  reins 
firmly  in  hand,  but  still  slackens  them 
to  allow  the  plunging  steed  to  deter- 
mine his  own  career ;  overjoyed  if  he 
choose^  rightly  and  make  his  course 
with  vigor  and  safety ;  sad  and  anxious 
if  forced  to  draw  rein  and  urge  anew 
the  proper  direction.  It  is  evident  that 
the  subject's  activities  here  are  partly 
self-determined  or  free,  and  partly  co- 
erced or  outwardly  imposed. 
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Manhood  is  a  form  that  lepudiates 
all  methods  of  external  appliances, 
scales  the  bounds  of  parental  dictation, 
and  finds  only  life's  fulness  in  a  free- 
dom all  aglow  with  the  soul's  adora- 
tion. It  knows  no  law  but  that  of  at- 
traction ;  feels  no  impulse  but  that  of 
love.  Its  addyities  are  perfectly  free 
or  spontaneous.  The  human  mind  thus 
filling  under  this  triple  order  of  devel- 
opment) inevitably  projects  govern- 
mental forms  strictly  proportioned  or 
related  thereto.  And  this  is  true  re- 
garding any  of  its  organized  forms, 
from  the  individnal  to  the  human  race 
at  laige :  hence  tue  mfantile  condition 
of  a  people  or  a  nation  demands  a  per- 
fectly absolute,  arbitrary,  or  command- 
ing form  of  government;  while  the 
youthfril  condition  demands  a  mixed 
form ;  wherein  the  ruled  are  partly  free 
or  self-determined,  and  partly  subject 
or  directed  by  the  reigning  authority ; 
and  the  manly  condition  demands  a 
system  of  pure  self-government,  wherein 
the  law  is  written  on  the  heart 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  gov- 
ernment is  solely  instrumental  or  minis- 
terial to  human  use ;  being  designed  to 
mould  and  fashion  unfolding  human 
powers  to  higher  and  still  higher  social 
conditions,  tending  all  to  that  perfect 
ultimate  wherein  life  and  law  are  both 
spontaneous  and  exactly  balanced,  and 
nothing  detrimental  to  «the  dearest  in- 
terests of  manhood  can  by  possibility 
exist 

Government,  then,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  always  be  administered  with  strict 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  governed ; 
and  it  is  the  endeavor  to  subvert  and 
overcome  this  legitimate  principle  of 
government,  through  the  mistaken  self- 
ishness of  ruling  powers,  which  attempt 
to  administer  in  behalf  of  their  own 
lusts  and  in  violation  of  universal  ends, 
which  has  kept  and  is  keeping  up  now 
the  convulsions  that  shake  and  try  civil 
institutions  to  their  utmost 

The  theory  or  declaratory  form  of 
our  Qovemment  stands  out,  boldly  and 
distinctly,  as  (hat  of  the  highest  order. 
VOL.  v.— 29 


In  theory  it  is  the  form  proportionate 
to  frill  manhood ;  planting  and  foster- 
ing institutions  tending  to  promote  the 
free  play  of  all  that  is  great  and  glori- 
ous in  human  character.  It  does  not 
thus  far  practically  realize  its  theory, 
because,  without  regard  to  this  incon- 
gruous system  of  inhumanity,  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  can  find  no  har- 
mony nor  peace  in  connection,  nations 
themselves  wear  the  human  form,  and 
must)  therefore,  realize  the  various 
states  of  infancy,  youthMness,  and 
manhood— of  germ,  growth,  and  fruit- 
age. This  is  true  of  whatever  national 
form.  Nationalities  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  absolutism,  embody  and 
express  the  same  laws  and  conditions. 
Their  principle  of  supreme  external  au- 
thority IB  first  a  condition  of  germina- 
tion, then  of  growth  or  labored  effort 
toward  maturity,  and  lastly  of  fruitage, 
in  which  the  whole  form  is  matured  in 
perfectly  organic  completeness,  mani- 
festing despotism  in  government,  in  or- 
derly or  scientific  proportions. 

Our  nation,  then,  has  not  realized  its 
highest  conditions,  because  it  is  as  yet 
only  germinal,  or  the  national  child- 
man  ;  or,  at  best,  is  but  the  vigorous 
blade,  or  national  youth-man ;  while  the 
com,  friUy  ripe  in  the  ear — the  national 
man-man— is  reserved  unto  the  glory  of 
the  approaching  friture,  whose  rays  al- 
ready dawn  upon  us  and  illustrate  the 
clouds,  that  have  hitherto  hung  over  us 
and  darkened  our  way,  with  the  power 
and  great  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Han. 

Let  us  now  try  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
mark  at  which  we  principally  aimed  in 
projecting  this  article.  We  said  that 
the  '  let-them-alone '  system,  concerning 
the  natfon*s  ^  freedmen,'  is  not  the  sys- 
tem of  sound  statesmanship.  Why  not! 
Because  they  are  a  people  in  a  state  of 
infantile  weakness  and  inexperience; 
whom,  from  the  irrepressible  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind,  we  muU 
govern  and  control,  either  wisely  and 
beneficently  or  otherwise.  To  unloose 
the  chains  that  have  bound  them,  and 
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Bet  them  adrift  to  contend  and  compete 
under  our  methods  of  indiyidoalism  or 
isolated  interests,  is  to  doom  them  to  con- 
ditions hardly  to  be  preferred  to  those 
from  which  they  are  about  to  escape. 
This  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  a 
large  majority.  Witness  the  state  of 
our  weakest  white  laborers,  particular^ 
ly  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  some  few 
years  back.  See  them  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  imploring  for 
employment,  and  only  too  happy  if  tbey 
may  find  it  at  the  most  repulsive  and 
unwholesome  labor,  sufficient  to  stay 
their  fiunished  fhunes  and  adjourn  for 
a  time  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  fh)sts. 
Driven  in  despairing  hordes  to  b^gary, 
prostitution,  and  crimes  of  every  kind, 
how  fearfully  threatening  are  the  neg- 
lected duties  and  obligations  that  con- 
front us  in  their  behalf  I  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  to  those  who  propose  to 
swell  the  frightM  tide  by  turning  loose 
millions  more,  weaker  an^  more  incom- 
petent, it  may  be,  besides  being  subject 
to  the  evils  of  the  reigning  prejudices 
against  color  ?  No,  no ;  it  must  not  be 
done.  The  €k)vemment  must  become 
the  visible  providence  of  these  weak 
children.  It  must  organize  and  direct 
their  efforts  and  interests.  It  must,  at 
least,  organize  them  into  industrial  le- 
gions, and  carefully  direct  all  their  ed- 
ucational interests.  This  work,  too, 
must  assume  paternal  form.  Govern- 
ment is  rightfolly  the  foster  parent  of 
all  its  tender,  weak,  or  by  any  means 
incompetent  children;  and  unless  it 
acknowledge  and  fulfil  its  frmctions  as 
such,  it  is  not  Divinely  administered, 
and  stands  accountable  before  Supreme 
Wisdom  for  all  remissness.  To  meet 
all  the  demands,  an  especial  commis- 
non  must  be  established,  and  organized 
with  a  completeness  that  will  meet  all 
the  educational  and  industrial  needs  of 
these  dependent  children.  This  com- 
mission must  have  a  wise  head  and 
Under  hsart.  It  must  be  fully  alive  to 
the  great  issues  involved,  and  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  extremities, 
where  will  come  the  immediate  points 


of  contact  with  the  great  power  it  is  to 
operate — the  organized  freedmen.  The 
expense  of  this  commission  must  not 
be  a  tax  upon  the  Government,  nor 
must  Government  derive  any  profit 
therefrom.  Such  an  organized  direc- 
tory, with  extremities  all  complete,  may 
be  amply  pud  firom  the  fi«edmen's  la- 
bors; at  the  same  time,  those  labors 
being  doubly  remunerative  to  theoEi- 
selves,  in  consequence  of  the  wise  ad- 
justment of  the  organized  machinery 
of  such  a  commission.  For  the  weak 
jmd  uneducated  to  be  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  stronger  and  more  coKir 
vated  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
divinest  order ;  only  this  relation  must 
be  that  of  dependence  and  iMt>videnoe, 
without  a  taint  of  selfishness.  It  must 
be  humanitary  or  beneficent  in  its  aims, 
and  not  inhuman  and  malevolent,  as  ia 
always  the  case  when  the  weak  are 
sutjected  to  distinguish,  aggrandize, 
and  enrich  those  who  subject  thenou 
That  the  freedmen  may  be  organized 
and  directed  upon  sudi  humane  and 
economical  principles  and  according  to 
the  strictest  method  and  order — an 
order  amounting  to  d^nite  science- 
will  be  practically  demonstrated  when 
the  Government,  in  the  (oil  consdoua- 
ness  of  its  mission,  calls  to  its  aid  com- 
petent men  for  this  conmiission,  and 
moves  vigorously  in  the  work.  Tbe 
principles  of  ^vemment  which  we  have 
briefly  suggested  as  the  basb  of  move- 
ment in  this  matter,  based  upon  the 
laws  and  consequently  applying  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  mind,  enable  us  in- 
fallibly to  estimate  the  whole  rdations 
of  Government  and  people.  Our  Gov- 
ernment being  in  its  theory  the  highest 
form — the  form  proportioned  to  man- 
hood, or  the  human  mind  so  matured 
as  to  have  the  intelligenoe  to  perceive 
and  the  virtue  to  execute  the  right — 
proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  declaza- 
tion  that '  all  men  are  created  ttee  and 
equal ;  *  but  in  the  only  practical  sense 
of  free  or  self-govemmen^  which,  in  its 
very  nature,  can  only  rest  upon  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  ito  sulrlectB,  men 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  '  created '  nntil 
they  are  made  whole  or  complete  in  the 
crowning  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
loftiest  human  attributes.  But  as  gov- 
ernment, of  whatever  kind,  follows 
the  laws  of  the  homan  mind,  is  first  a 
germ,  then  a  growth,  and  then  a  firuit- 
age — shoot,  blade,  and  ear— our  Govern- 
ment can  only  realize  this  greatness  and 
perfection  (unlimited  intelligence  and 
virtue)  in  its  matured  or  organic  state ; 
when  the  declared  principles  of  its  form 
shall  have  become  livingly  combined  or 
organized  in  institutions  of  unlimited 
excellence  and  power — ^institutions  that 
vrill  perpetually  embody  and  express 
the  exalted  human  force  that  inspired 
them.  That  our  Gk)vernment  has  thus 
far  failed  to  exhibit  such  completeness, 
only  argues  that  it  has  heretofore  been 
in  a  forn^ative  condition — a  condition 
of  laborious  trial,  tuition,  and  growth, 
fitting  it  to  realize  ultimately  its  full- 
ness, wherein  it  will  stand  related  to 
previous  '-/Onditions  as  the  grand,  sym- 
metric beauty  of  thf  ear  of  grain  stands 
related  to  its  various  formative  states. 

If  now  our  Government  is,  as  we 
fondly  hope,  approaching  its  third  de- 
gree, its  matured  condition,  with  a  race 
of  dependent  children  emerging  from 
tbe  lowest  condition,  that  of  chattel 
slavery,  it  is  plain  enough  what  the  re- 
lation of  these  people  ai^  t^e  Govern- 
ment should  be.  They  are  simply  mi- 
nors, subjects  of  the  Government,  but 
not  a  put  of  the  Government.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  not  to  be  extended 
to  them,  because,  from  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  Gk)vemment,  they  are  ne- 
cessarily excluded  fr*om  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship.  Their  educa- 
tion and  whole  training  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
ultimately  a  fhnction  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  principles  thus  stated  amount 
to  a  9cime6  of  government — and  we  un- 
hesitatingly aver  that  they  do — then  it 
is  clear  enough  that  self-government — 
the  highest  form— does  by  no  means 
necessitate,  under  all  conditions,  uni- 


versal suffi-age.  In  truth,  its  orderly 
development  strictly  forbids'  it.  A 
government,  founded  and  only  health- 
ily operated  on  virtue  and  intelligence, 
must  apply  itself  studiously  to  develop 
these  conditions  in  its  subjects ;  thus, 
and  only  thus,  may  these  subjects  be- 
come a  part  of  the  governmental  power 
in  its  Aill,  harmonious  development 
Self-government  must  recognize  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage,  because 
it  proceeds  upon,  and,  in  its  ripest  form, 
must  come  to  that;  but,  as  it  is  an 
operation  or  analytic  before  it  is  an 
ordered  form  or  synthetic  in  its  charac- 
ter, it  will,  while  forming  or  growing, 
both  restrict  the  rights  of  suffrage, 
and  permit  its  subjects  to  a  part  in 
government  when  they  are  not  fhlly 
qualified  therefor.  Our  freedmen,  then, 
are  neither  to  be  subjected  contrary  to 
the  demands  of  their  own  highest  good, 
nor  are  they  to  become  an  element  in 
government  in  detriment  to  the  public 
good.  Hence  they  must  not  be  controlled 
in  cmy  form  of  servitude  to  interested 
and  selfish  superiors,  nor  must  they,  by 
partaking  of  the  elective  franchise,  be- 
come, at  present,  active  participants  in 
the  government. 

Our  current  national  history  must  be 
regarded  as  singularly  marked  by  benefi- 
cent Providential  design.  At  the  same 
time  that  a  people  hitherto  despised 
and  oppressed  are  emancipated  firom  a 
dreadfrd  thraldom,  the  conditions  at- 
tending such  emancipation  are  forcing 
upon  the  nation  a  system  of  industrial 
organization  which  we  trust  wiU  not 
only  prove  effective  in  all  that  pertains 
to  their  ftiture  welSuce,  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  become  the  example  of  an 
organization  that  shall  emancipate  and 
enthrone  labor  everywhere  and  in  all 
conditions.  Seeing  thus  the  light  of 
day  streaming  in  with  unmarred  radi- 
ance, dispelling  every  trace  of  darkness 
and  gloom,  we  cannot  but  thank  God 
for  His  wise  dispensations,  and  with 
renewed  hope  and  energy  press  onward 
toward  the  glowing  east  to  greet  the 
rising  sun. 
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Fbok  crowds  that  scorn  the  momithig  wings. 

The  happy  heights  of  sonls  serene, 
I  wander  where  the  blackbird  sings, 
And  oyer  babbling,  shadowy  springs,      ^ 
The  beech-leaves  cluster,  young  and  green. 

I  know  the  forest^s  changefhl  tongue 
That  talketh  all  the  day  with  me : 

I  trill  in  every  bobolink's  song. 

And  every  brooklet  bears  along 
My  greeting  to  the  chainless  sea  t 

The  loud  wind  laughs,  the  low  wind  broods ; 

There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  strain ! 
Of  all  the  voices  of  the  woods. 
That  haunt  these  houseless  solitudes. 

Not  one  has  any  tone  of  pain. 

In  merry  round  my  days  run  Aree, 
With  slender  thought  for  worldly  things : 

A  little  toil  sufficeth  me ; 

I  live  the  life  of  bird  and  bee. 
Nor  tret  for  what  the  morrow  brings. 

Nor  care,  nor  age,  nor  grief  have  I, 

Only  a  measureless  content  I 
So  time  may  creep,  or  time  may  fly ; 
I  reck  not  how  the  years  go  hjk, 

With  Nature's  youth  forever  blent. 

They  beckon  me  by  day,  by  night. 
The  bodiless  elves  that  round  me  play  I 

I  soar  and  sail  from  height  to  height ; 

No  mortal,  but  a  thing  of  light 
As  firee  from  earthly  clog  as  they. 

But  when  my  feet,  imwilling,  tread 
The  crowded  walks  of  busy  men, 
Their  walls  that  dose  above  my  head 
Beat  down  my  buoyant  wings  outspread, 
And  I  am  but  a  man  again. 

My  pulses  spurn  the  narrow  bound ! 

The  cold,  hard  glances  give  me  pain  I 
I  long  for  wild,  unmeasured  ground, 
Free  winds  that  wake  the  leaves  to  sound, 

Low  rustles  of  the  summer  rain  I 
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My  800868  loathe  tbeir  Uying  death — 

The  oofOned  garb  the  city  wean  I 
I  draw  through  sighs  my  heavy  breath, 
And  pine  till  lengths  of  wood  and  heath 
Blow  oyer  me  their  endlees  airs  1 


LIES,    AND    HOW    TO    KILL    THEM. 

*  I  sold.  In  my.  haste,  all  men  are  Uan.*— Kmo  Dayu>.  4 

*  Te  said  It  In  your  JkuU,  did  ye,  David?    Hech,  mon,  were  ye  leerln  now,  ye  might  aay  tt  tX  yow 
lelwiri.^— PoMnm  MoPhail. 


Thb  Dominie  was  right.  It^s  a  lying 
world.  It  does  not  improve  with  age 
eiiher.  The  habit  has  become  chronic, 
and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  the  world 
has  told  some  lies  so  often,  that  it 
actually  now  belieyes  them  itself.  The 
wretched  family  propagates,  too,  at  a 
terrible  rate.  Lies  breed,  like  other 
yermin,  rapidly,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
modest  about  intruding  in  any  com- 
pany. 

I  meet  them  in  the  gossiping  circle, 
and  I  meet  them  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
I  find  lies  in  politics  and  lies  in  reli- 
gion, lies  in  the  pulpit, '  nail't  wi'  Scrip- 
ture,' lies  in  the  counting  room  railed 
with  false  entries,  religious  lies,  told  by 
Deacon  Longface,  for  the  advancement 
of  what  the  Deacon  calls  '  the  gospel,' 
and  irreligious  Ues  told  by  Bill  8nooks, 
and  clenched  with  an  oath,  lies  in  good 
books,  and  lies  in  bad  ones,  lies  writ- 
ten, and  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
lies  whispered  in  the  ear,  and  any  num- 
ber of  Ues  sent  by  telegraph  I  And 
then,  there's  the  walking  lies,  going 
about  on  two  l^;s,  saying  what  they  do 
not  believe,  professing  what  they  do 
not  feel,  the  most  scandalous  sort  of  lies 
extant. 

I  meet  them  often,  too,  in  '  the  best 
fodety.'  They  aro  very  impudent,  you 
know.  I  suppose  they  force  their  pres- 
ence on  peopla  At  all  events,  I  know 
I  find  them  in  respectable  company, 
and  they  seem  quite  at  home  there. 


Hy  Mend  Jones  has  just  built  what 
the  newspapers  call  'an  elegant  man- 
sion.' I  was  invited  to  the  house-warm- 
ing. Mrs.  Jones's  set  is  very  exelusive, 
and  I  was  greatly  complimented,  of 
course.  I  went  Jones  has  taste.  I 
noticed  the  plaster  walls.  Jones  had 
them  colored  to  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting of  the  library  was  pine,  but 
the  pine  lied  itself  into  a  passable  wal- 
nut The  folding  doors  of  the  parlor 
were  pine,  too,  when  I  came  near. 
They  pretended  to  be  solid  oak  while 
I  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  roouL 
Jones  had  succumbed  to  the  demands 
of  his  time,  and  had  made  his  dwelling 
among  lies.  His  *  elegant  manrion* 
was  a  big,  staring  lie  fix>m  top  to  bot- 
tom. From  the  plated  door-knob  to 
the  grained  railing  round  the  garret 
stairs,  he  had  'made  lies  his  reftige.^ 
I  was  bewildered  that  evening.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  was  real.  IQsi 
Seraphina  Jones  had  a  lovely  color. 
Was  it  dme  like  the  folding  doorsf 
Mrs.  &nythe  had  the  whitest  of  teeth 
when  she  smiled.  Were  they  only  a 
pretence  at  teeth  ?  Mrs.  Robinson  had 
beautifhl  masses  of  that  chestnut  hair 
around  her  handsome  neck.  The  be- 
wildering '  mansion '  of  my  friend  made 
me  half  doubt  even  that  splendid  hair. 
Tom  Harris's  magnificent  whiskers,  I 
ihMw,  were  not  colored  by  fkncy  to  that 
depth  of  darkness.  At  last  I  actually 
began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  every- 
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body  present.  Their  -vrarm  ezpreasioiiB 
of  del^ht  with  Jones's  new  house,  their 
pleasure  in  each  other's  society,  their 
earnest  inquiries  after  each  other's  wel- 
fare, all  began  to  affect  me  with  a  sense 
of  unreality,  owing  to  that  masquerad- 
ing ^mansion.'  I  began  to  think,  in 
such  a  house,  there  might  be  more 
shams  than  the  marbled  plaster  or  the 
grained  pine. 

Jones's  church  is  not  better.  I  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  his  '  eligible  pew '  last 
Sunday.  The  lath  and  plaster  waUs 
pretended  to  be  Caen  stone.  The  cheap 
deal  was  all '  make-beUeve '  oak.  The 
brick  pillars  were  *  blocked  off^'  and  un- 
blushingly  claimed  to  be  granite.  As 
I  entered,  I  observed  that  the  pulpit 
stood  under  the  arch  of  a  recess,  roofed 
with  car?ed  stone,  with  clustered  col- 
umns rising  on  the  sides  and  spreading 
into  graceM  arches  overhead.  As  I 
walked  up  the  broad  aisle,  the  recess 
diifted  strangely,  and  the  clustered  col- 
umns of '  carven  stone '  ran  in  and  out, 
at  hide  and  seek.  At  last  the  truth 
flashed  on  me.  The  chancel  was  only 
painted  on  the  flat  rear  wall  of  the 
building  I  I  don't  know  what  the  ser- 
mon was  about  It  doesn't  matter. 
How  wM  a  man  preach  truth,  framed 
in  such  a  staring  lie  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
he  tried  to,  for,  I  belieye,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent man ;  but  what  a  place  to  put 
liim,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  that 
yainted  cheat  behind  him,  mocking  all 
he  says  I 

But  Ues  are  yenerable  as  well  as  re- 
spectable. There  are  old,  gray  lies 
that  men  half  worship.  The  more 
toothless  and  drivelling,  often  the 
«ore  venerable.  They  have  imposed 
their  solemn  emptiness  on  men  for  gen- 
eraticms.  They  have  awed  the  souls  of 
the  fathers.  They  make  the  diildren 
tremble.  Men  chant  their  praises,  call 
them  great  names,  and  tell  each  other 
the  old  scarecrows  are  better  than  any 
trutha— they  are  so  ancient,  so  vener- 
able, you  see ;  and  all  the  old  women, 
nude  and  female,  beUeve  them. 

Then^thaie  are  powerftd  lies.   Think 


on  the  wars  men  have  fought  for  lies, 
on  the  millions  of  followers  lies  have 
had— how  from  their  lofty  seats  they 
govern  empires,  oog(kvulse  continents, 
and  drive  patient  nations  mad.  Think 
on  the  money  they  have  made,  the 
mouths  they  have  filled,  the  backs  they 
have  warmed,  the  houses  they  have 
built,  the  reputations  they  have  created, 
the  systems  they  have  propped,  the 
books  they  have  sent  out,  the  presses 
they  have  kept  busy.  Think  of  the 
Donation  of  Oonstantine,  the  Forged 
Decretals,  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  the 
Mississippi  Bubble,  of  Wild  Cat  Banks, 
and  Joyce  Heth  1  He  is  certainly  a  bold 
man  who  will  rashly  measure  his 
strength  with  this  mighty  frimily. 

As  the  world  goes,  the  Father  of  lies 
crowns  himself  and  claims  the  sover- 
eignty. '  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee ' — riches,  honor,  power.  It  is  the 
old  Temptation  of  the  Desert  forever 
repeated.  He  lies  when  he  makes  the 
offer.  They  were  never  his  to  give. 
But  it's  a  lying  world.  There  are 
millions  of  us  cheated.  They  take  the 
old  scoundrel  at  his  word. 

You  and  I,  reader,  do  not,  let  ut 
hope.  We  agree  in  believing  that, 
under  any  drcumstanoes,  lies  are  not 
good;  that,  at  all  times,  they  are  unsafe, 
imwholesome,  and  in  every  way  bad, 
very  bad ;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  them,  or  g^  with  them. 
That  is  a  good  creed.  It  appears  to 
me  the  only  creed,  on  this  subject,  thai 
will  stand. 

For  this  is,  after  idl,  a  very  sqlemn 
sort  of  life.  It  has  a  very  serious  end- 
ing. A  great  universe  whiris  away 
with  its  ebon-&ced  mysteries  piled 
from  central  caves  to  h^rhest  heavens 
— ^a  universe,  with  all  its  mysteries,  of 
hardest  reality  and  baldest  truth.  A 
man,  looking  up  to  the  cold,  clear,  un- 
swerving stars,  out  yonder  in  the  win- 
try night,  or  down  at  the  grave  that 
lies,  somewhere,  for  the  digging  across 
his  path,  must  feel  that  a  lie  for  him, 
knowing  his  place,  knowing  himself 
that  a  lie  for  him  is  accursed. 
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We  want  the  truth  always— cleai^ 
eyed,  sharp-cut,  marble-faced  troth. 
We  want  to  know  tile  facts  and  reali- 
ties of  our  position,  just  as  they  are. 
TbA  mariner  sails  away  into  the  lonely 
sea.  The  mystery  of  the  nniathomed 
deep  sways  miles  down  beneath  his 
pasring  keeL  The  mystery  of  the 
overarching  hearens  swims  hs  above 
with  mazy  consteUation  and  revolving 
sfihere.  Between  the  mystery  of  the 
^y  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea  he  steers 
lAi^b^  on,  in  calm  and  tempest  confident, 
in  night  and  noonday  secure.  For  he 
there,  on  the  trackless  wastes  .that  gir- 
dle in  the  great  wide  world,  alone  with 
the  silence  of  Nature  and  6k>d,  lGnov)s 
the  fSsu^  of  his  position,  the  realities 
of  ids  place.  The  charts  lie  spread  be- 
fore him.  Island,  continent,  lone  sea- 
lock,  hidden  shoal,  they  are  all  mapped 
to  his  eye.  The  faitiiftil  needle  points 
due  nortii.  The  true  sun  rises  where 
he  always  has.  The  faithfhl,  change- 
less stars  look  down  at  midnight. 
The  truth  saves  him,  rocked  in  the 
arms  of  the  wild  sea.  The  rei^ty  holds 
him  secure.  Ask  him,  looking  out,  in 
the  night  watch,  over  the  black  sea  and 
up  to  tiie  inky  deeps,  and  down  to  the 
dim-lighted  compass  before  him,  ask 
him  his  opinion  of  a  Uef  What  his 
honest  notion  may  be  about  a  false 
light  on  yonder  headland,  a  false  lati- 
tnde  ~on  his  chart  fbr  this  iiland  or 
that  shoal,  a  mistaken  measurement  of 
depth  across  this  bay  or  through  yon- 
der straits  I  Ask  him  the  nature  and 
efieets  of  a  Us  in  the  chart  he  sails 

And  we  are  all  sailors.  We  want 
true  charts.  The  false  chart  is  our 
min.  The  folse  beacon  on  the  head- 
land is  kindled  by  the  fiends.  It  leads 
to  death — a  wreck-strewn  sea,  dashing 
white  up  the  black  cfifis,  and  bubbling 
cries,  rising  above  the  tempest's  roar 
and  the  surges'  boom,  as,  one  by  one, 
iSbe  Bwunmers  sink  to  darkness  tlurough 
the  foam  1 

Nay,  for  us,  sailors  over  life's  seas^ 
Hdlors  into  eternity's  dimness,  the  lie 


wears  its  Father's  likeness.  And  the 
liar,  the  man  who  makes  a  lie,  or  helps 
a  lie  to  success,  a  lie  of  word  or  deed, 
a  lying  boast  merely,  or  a  bad,  vile, 
lying  system,  is  my  enemy,  your  enemy, 
humanity's  enemy.  He  has  deserted 
Qod's  army,  has  denied  his  human 
brotherhood  so  filr,  has  gone  over,  soul 
and  body,  to  Satan.  He  is  Gkxi's  ene- 
my and  man's  thenceforward. 

That,  I  say,  is,  I  trust,  our  creed 
about  lies  and  liars  too.  We  know 
where  the  lie  comes  finom.  We  know 
whither  it  tends.  We  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  it,  and  all  its  belqng- 
ings,  were  best  swept  dean  away  and 
pitched  into  the  Big  Fire.  Blessed  be 
the  man,  we  say,  who  successfolly  kills 
lies  I  He  is  a  man  to  be  honored  and 
loved,  no  matter  how  rough  he  is  in 
the  process.  It  is  never  very  smooth 
business.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
well  done  in  gloves.  Let  us  not  quar- 
rel with  how  the  champion  does  it. 
The  main  end  is  to  get  the  lies  well 
choked  somehow. 

But  the  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  man  is,  that  so  many 
people  believe  in  lies.  My  eager  young 
fiiend,  Philalethes,  supposes  that,  if  he 
can  only  expose  this  fiilsehood,  show 
up  this  sham,  or  sound  the  emptiness 
of  this  piece  of  cant  or  pretence,  he  will 
do  the  state  some  service,  that  men  will 
tihank  him  and  call  him  benefikctor.  He 
does  the  work,  and  lo !  to  bis  amaze- 
ment, many  excellent  men  feount  him 
their  deadly  enemy. 

These  good  souls  see  what  he  sees, 
that  lies,  and  shams,  and  cheats  in  busi- 
ness, in  science,  in  poUtics,  in  religion; 
in  social  life,  are  often  very  successftd 
and  very  powerftd,  and  they  come  to 
their  conclusion,  which  is  not  his  by  a 
great  deal  He  thinks  the  lie  ought 
to  be  hated,  with,  a  hatred  the  more 
intense  because  of  its  success.  They 
conclude  that  Ues,  in  this  world  at 
least,  are  necessary.  They  have  seen, 
with  their  own  eyes,  how  powerftil, 
venerable,  or  respectable  lies  are,  and 
tiiey  act  on  tiieir  knowledge.    They 
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tftke  the  lie  into  deeping  partnenhip 
— Qvdrk  and  Oa, 

There  are  men  who  do  not  believe 
I^lain  troth  can  walk  alone  in  thia 
world.  She  needs  a  pair  of  lies  for 
cratches !  Men  will  actoally  write  and 
{Hint  lies  for  the  trath*s  sake.  Men 
haye  piously  written  down  and  copy- 
righted lies  (I  have  their  books  on  my 
shelves)  for  the  sake  of  religion !  They 
have  so  little  fiadth  in  God,  they  think 
tiiey  must  wheedle  Satan  oyer  on  His 
side,  or  the  truth  and  the  right  will 
fidl.  It  is  yery  easy  to  belieye  in  God 
for  the  other  world,  but  yery  hard  to 
belieye  in  Him  for  this.  He  will  be 
omnipotent  lord  and  master  there,  but 
here,  now,  in  this  bewildering  world, 
in  this  confbsed  and  wretched  time, 
where  wrong  seems  so  prosperous  and 
lies  so  strong,  is  He  omnipotent  here  ? 
Hereaway,  is  not  the  Deyil  mightier  t 
Can  we  get  along  without  a  little  of  his 
help? 

Now  lies  can  neyer  end  till  this  ends. 
While  men  think  them  necessary  to 
truth,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  social 
order,  eyen  in  religion,  they  will  stand. 
People  must  be  got  to  see  that  they 
are  eyil,  that  under  no  droumstanoes 
can  they  be  anything  else,  that  there 
can  be  no  alliance  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  that  the  false  thing  must,  in 
the  end,  be  the  corrupting  thing,  Sa- 
tanic and  yile  utterly.  They  must 
know  that,  just  so  far  as  anything  is 
incorporate  with  a  lie,  so  far  is  it  foul 
to  the  nostrils  of  all  angels,  and  ought 
to  be  to  the  nostrils  of  aU  men. 

Weaye  a  lie  into  your  social  polity. 
It  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  soon  or 
late  your  social  polity  runs  mad.  Take 
a  lie  into  your  business,  as  sleeping 
partner,  try  to  liye  and  prosper  in  that 
connection,  and,  some  time,  you  and 
your  business  will  go  to  the  dogs  to- 
gether. Adopt  a  Me  in  your  religion, 
make  up  your  mind,  piously  as  you 
think,  to  belieye  what  you  do  not  be- 
lieye and  cannot  belieye,  attempt  to 
sanctify  falsehood  and  lie  yourself  into 
a  fidth,  and  your  sham  creed  and  your 


lying  religion  will  do  you  no  good  in 
tiiis  world  or  in  the  other. 

Because  a  lie  is  a  reqpectable  lie,  be- 
lieyed  and  {>atroni2ed  by  respectable 
people,  shall  you  req>ect  it  ?  Because 
some  yenerable  sham  has  imposed  its 
emptiness  on  a  score  of  generations, 
shall  we  go  on  reyerendng  it,  and  pan 
the  scarecrow  and  its  trumpery  trap- 
pings on  for  the  reyerence  of  our  ddlr 
dren?  Shall  we,  for  any  cause,  that 
is,  turn  liars  ourselyes,  and  use  the 
tongues  Ck>d  gaye  us  to  speak  honest 
truth  and  simple  meaning  with,  to  de- 
ceiye,  in. small  matter  or  great,  one 
human  brother  of  ours,  and  make  him 
think  Satan*s  black  lie  as  good  as  tiie 
Lord's  white  truth  ? 

It  may  be  strong  preaching,  but  how 
can  one  help  it  t  Neyer  yet  did  a  tme- 
hearted,  clear-headed  reformer  set  to 
work  to  dear  away  some  old  cankering 
sore  of  falsehood  from  a  people's  life 
that  he  did  not  meet  with  opposition. 
And  neyer  yet  did  that  opposition 
come  (h>m  those  who  loyed  ihe  lie  for 
the  lie's  sake  or  the  bad  for  the  bad^ 
sake.  It  came  firom  those  who  loye 
Truth,  but  who  could  not  trust  her,  who 
loyed  Good,  but  had  no  fidth  in  its  suc- 
cess, who  wanted  to  see  the  right  side 
triumph,  but  had  no  confidence  in  the 
right — ^who  really  belieyed,  that  is  to 
say,  that  Satan  was  almighty  and  the 
Lord's  cause  could  not  prosper,  in  this 
world  at  least,  without  his  help  I  llie 
opposition  came  firom  those  who  would 
deal  gently  with  respectable  lies,  not 
because  they  are  lies,  but  because  they 
are  respectable;  who  trembled  befbre 
powerf^  lies,  not  because  they  were 
lies,  but  because  they  were  powerful ; 
who,  seeing  shams  and  cheats  so  pros- 
perous, so  yenerable,  so  strong,  got  tiie 
notion  into  their  poor  cowardly  hearts 
that  they  are  strongest,  and  wanted  the 
reformer  to  oome  humbly,  cap  in  hand, 
and  ask  them  to  let  a  little  truth  liye, 
a  little  modest,  humble,  unaggressive 
truth— it  will  be  yery  orderly,  yeiy 
quiet,  yery  deferential,  if  they,  the  pow* 
erfhl,  the  yenerabk,  the  re^>eotable  lies 
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win  kt  it  stay  here,' in  some  o(»iier,  out 
of  diarityl 

These  are  the  men  who,  in  all  ages, 
haye  boilt  barriera  against  heaven,  the 
cowards,  the  faithless,  the  unbeliering. 
Th^  dare  not  Imst  tmth  becaose  it  is 
truth,  and  good  becanse  it  is  good, 
leaying  consequences  with  Him  whose 
q>eGial  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
consequences.  No,  it  is  not  love  for 
the  lie,  but  want  of  faith  in  the  truth, 
that  blocks  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
golden  year. 

For  msa.  do  not  love  the  lie  after  all. 
There's  comfort  in  that.  They  do  not 
like  being  cheated.  They  never  get 
quite  used  to  it,  as,  they  say,  eels  do  to 
skinning.  They  sometimes  turn  on  the 
mui,  or  the  system,  that  tries  it  on 
them,  in  a  yery  terrible  and  savage 
rnaoner,  with  fury  as  of  a  mad  lion, 
and  take  swift,  fearfhl  vengeance.  The 
big,  dumb  heart  of  humanity,  in  the 
long,  run,  can  be  trusted.  It  is  often 
imposed  upon,  its  blind  trust  shame- 
fully abused.  Scoundrels  exist  and 
prosper  on  its  patience  and  credulity. 
But  only  for  a  time.  There  is  a  reckon- 
ing for  all  such  deceptions,  if  need  be, 
in  blood  and  fire.  The  dull  heart 
throbs,  the  dull  eyes  open,  the  great 
brain  stirs  in  its  sleep,  and  humanity, 
true  to  its  origin,  rises  to  crush  the 
lie  with  its  million  arms  of  power. 
And  earth-bom  Briareus,  when  his 
thousand  hands  turn  to  right  his 
wrongs,  is  not  delicate  in  their  hand- 
ling. The  echoes  of  a  French  Resolu- 
tion will  ring  for  some  generations  yet 

The  man  who  turns  to  combat  error 
needs  the  assurance  of  the  true  instincts 
of  his  race,  for  he  enters  on  a  task  that 
must  seem  hopeless  often. 

'  Tmth  crashed  to  earth  will  rise  mgain ; ' 

60  Mr.  Bryant  tells  him,and  he  is  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bryant.  But  will  not 
error  do  just  the  same  f  He  killed  a 
lie  yesterday,  and  buried  it  decently. 
He  finds  it  aHve  again  and  prosperous 
to-day.  Cut  a  man's  head  off,  and  he 
dies.    There^i  no  help  for  it,  unless  he 


is  a  St.  Denis,  and  then  he  can  only 
take  a  walk  with  his  head  in  his  hand. 
But,  if  he  is  not  a  St.  Denis,  he  dies. 
That  is  the  law.  Out  the  head  off  a  lie, 
it  does  not  die  at  all.  It  rather  seems 
to  enjoy  the  operation.  Ton  will  meet 
it,  like  fifty  St.  Denises,  oi|  every  morn- 
ing walk,  during  your  lifetime.  They 
have  a  marvellous  vitality.  I  meet  lies 
every  day  that,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, were  put  to  death  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  master  hands  at  the  busi- 
ness, too.  They  ought,  in  decency  at 
least,  to  look  like  pale  ghosts  *  revirit- 
ing  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  but  they 
don't  They  are  smug,  comfortable, 
and  somewhat  portly,  as  from  good, 
solid  living. 

Now  this  is  discouraging  somewhat 
But  there  is  no  good  in  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  against  It  is  best  to  know  that 
lies  die  hard.  They  will  bear  at  least  as 
many  killings  as  a  cat,  and  that's  nine. 
Still,  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
of  the  operation.  How  is  it  best  per- 
formed ?  Knowledge  is  needed  in  all 
pursuits.  There  is  a  science  undoubt- 
edly in  killing  lies.  If  you  wish  to  go 
into  the  business,  and  I  trust  most  hon- 
est men  do,  you  need  to  study  it  some- 
what. Otherwise  you  will  waste  much 
effort,  and  get  few  results.  It  is  not 
easy  to  kill  one  wolf  with  a  stick,  but, 
call  science  to  your  aid,  and  an  ounce 
of  strychnine,  well  administered,  will 
do  the  business  for  a  pack.  Instead  of 
going  into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight 
with  some  coarse,  rude,  vile  lie,  and 
mauling  it  to  death  by  sheer  force  of 
muscle,  it  is  better  to  use  science  and 
put  it  to  death  neatly,  cleanly,  and 
delicately,  with  unsoiled  hands.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  the  science  of  kill- 
ing lies. 

*■  The  greater  the  lie  the  greater  the 
truth.'  Take  that  with  you.  A  lie 
must,  somewhere,  have  a  truth  to  prop 
it.  In  the  heart  of  every  big  success- 
ful lie  you  will  find  some  reality.  Of 
course  you  cannot  build  a  house  on 
notMng.    A.  pyramid  cannot  be  con- 
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steucted  in  tiie  air.  Now  a  lie  is  nothr 
ing^  the  very  definition  of  nothing.  It 
is  what  i$  not.  So,  of  oonne,  no  pure 
and  simple  lie  exists.  It  ahrays  builds 
itself  on  some  truth.  It  always  roots 
itself  into  some  fact  And  there  is  the 
secret  of  its  yitality.  Yon  batter  the 
lie  with  your  logic,  but  the  blows  re- 
bound from  the  iron  troth  beneath. 
Tou  assail  it  with  the  flashing  darts  of 
your  rhetoric,  the  points  fly  harmless 
£rom  the  marble  reality  below.  There 
is  troth  there  somewhere.  That  ib  why 
your  rhetoric  and  yonr  logic  faiL 
That,  too,  is  why  one  so  often  sees  that 
most  bewildering  and  despairing  sight, 
men  clinging  to  a  lie,  honoring  it,  trust- 
ing it,  defending  it,  in  all  sincerity, 
against  aU  assailants.  It  is  not  the  lie 
they  defend,  but  the  truth  in  the  lie. 
What  a  relief  it  was  when  I  flrst  made 
that  discovery  I  I  was  ready  to  think 
meanly  of  my  kind,  to  distrust  humani- 
ty's instincts  for  troth.  The  lookout 
was  on  despair.  But,  when  I  imder- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  lie,  I  learned  to 
think  better  of  my  brethren,  I  learned 
to  haye  more  hope  in  their  Maker. 
No,  there  is  no  building  on  nothing. 
Every  lie  has  a  substratum  of  troth. 
In  fiftct,  look  closer,  and  is  not  a  lie 
only  a  distorted  troth  ? — a  troth  toro 
from  its  connections,  its  features  twist- 
ed out  of  all  symmetry,  its  outlines  bat- 
tered out  of  all  shape  ? 

A  man  teUs  a  troe  story  to-day,  in 
the  hearing  of  one  who  has  this  distort- 
ing power,  an  essentially  untroe  souL 
He  hears  the  same  story  to-morrow,  the 
very  same,  but  so  deformed,  so  man- 
gled, so  patched,  that  it  is,  now,  every 
inch  a  lie — ^the  troth  gone  crazy.  That 
is,  a  troth  half  told  is  a  lie,  a  troth 
added  to  is  a  lie,  a  troth  distorted  is  a 
lie,  a  troth  with  its  due  proportions 
changed  is  a  lie.  And  a  lie  may  al- 
ways be  defined  as  a  lame,  deformed,  or 
craey  troth. 

And  it  is  the  troth  in  the  lie  that 
gives  it  its  power,  that  makes  honest 
men  so  often  accept,  love,  and  help  it 
Their  oonsdous  design  is  to  work  for 


the  truth's  sake.  It  is  tilie  troth  in  Hie 
lie  that  makes  so  many  logic  shafia,  so 
many  rhetoric  arrows  glance  ofE^  as  bom 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 

And  the  bigger  the  lie  tlte  bigger 
also  the  troth.  That  is  anoUier  bit  of 
science.  K  Mrs.  Tattle  tells  Mrs.  Tittle 
a  lie  about  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she  knows 
very  well  Mrs.  Tittle  will  not  believe 
her  unless  h^  lie  has  some  flfnce  of  fact 
to  go  on,  unless  it  has  wumtManMj 
troth-likeness,  an  appearance  of  founda- 
tion at  least  Mean  little  lies,  like 
those  she  sets  going,  do  not  need  modi 
salt  of  troth  to  keep  them  from  ep<»l- 
ing ;  still  they  require  their  due  modi- 
cum, and  they  usually  have  it.  As  for 
instance,  she  says,  with  a  long  £EU)e,  to 
Mrs.  Tittle :  '  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  widow 
J^ikins,  you  know,  it's  am^fiiL  She  went 
over  to  Pinkins's  last  evening;  I  saw 
her  go,  and  I  do  believe  she  stayed  till 
twelve,  and  Mrs.  Pinkins  is  away,  you 
know.  Isnt  it  terrible?'  and  she  raises 
her  eyes  in  pious  horror  at  the  depravi- 
ty of  the  world,  and  of  handsome  young 
widows  in  particular.  That  is  the  Ue, 
Now  here  is  the  truik,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
did  go  across  the  way  to  Pinkins's,  be- 
cause one  of  his  little  ones  was  sudden- 
ly taken  with  somte  baby  ailment,  and 
the  poor  fellow,  in  his  wife's  absence, 
was  scared  out  of  his  few  wits  in  con- 
sequence. He  sent  for  the  kind-heart- 
ed widow,  and  begged  her  help  for 
Johnny.  She  came,  nursed  the  young 
scamp  like  a  mother,  and  returned  at 
nine,  with  her  conscience  glowing  un- 
der the  performance  of  a  kindly  and 
neighborly  act 

Now,  without  this  much  of  troth,  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Tattle  would  never  have 
manufactured  this  particular  lie.  Afl 
liars  understand  the  principle.  They 
scarcely  ever,  until  they  become  blind 
and  stupid  liars,  invent  a  &lsehood  out 
of  mere  fancy.  They  pay  tribute  to  hu- 
manity's instinct  for  troth  so  far  as  to 
tell  as  much  of  it  as  possible  without 
ceasing  to  lie.  They  get  in  as  great  an 
amount  of  troth  as  convenient,  to  save 
their  lie  fit>m  swift,  sure  death. 
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But  a  ronsiBg  big  lie  1 — not  one  of 
these  small  neigiiboThood  affidrs,  that 
buzB  about  like  wasps  in  eyeory  com- 
munity— but  a  grand  and  magnificent 
lie,  imposed  on  a  nation,  imposed  may- 
be on  half  a  world,  must  haye  a  cor- 
responding truth  to  make  it  prosper. 
It  takes  less  salt  to  cure  the  small  pig, 
more  to  cure  the  laige  hog.  So,  the 
greater  the  weight  of  dead  lie,  the 
greater  the  amoimt  required  of  presenr- 
ing  truth. 

Mohammed  imposed  a  lie  on  half  a 
continent.  That  lie  has  liyed  and,  in 
some  sort,  proq^ered  to  this  day.  All 
sorts  of  iMkbblement  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  that  wonderful  fact 
The  truth  is,  Mohammed's  great  lie  was 
founded  on,  and  propagated  with,  an 
equally  gr^Ui  truth,  a  truth  amply 
sufficient  to  cany  it.  In  the  midst  of 
abominable  idolatry,  of  stupid  poly- 
theism, Mohammed  proclaimed :  ^  There 
is  no  God  but  God  1 '  His  wild  and 
foolish  fictions  were  based  on  that 
grand,  unalterable  truth.  That  truth 
is  big  enough  to  bear  up  more  lies  than 
eren  he  yentured  to  cover  it  with.  The 
human  heart  leaped  up  to  grasp  the 
great  fact  that  props  the  Uniyerse^ 
'  God  18 1 ' — ^and,  in  its  loye  for  that, 
aooepted  also  the  falsehoods  woyen  into 
its  proclamation. 

In  all  the  universe  the  evil  roots  itself 
into  the  good.  Evil  never  has  an  inde- 
pendent life.  Like  an  idol, '  it  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world.'  An  evil  nature  is  a 
good  nature,  only  turned  firom  its  aim. 
Death  exists  only  because  there  is  life. 
Disease  feeds  on  rosy  health.  Devils 
are,  by  nature,  angels.  The  foulest 
fieod  is  only  the  loftiest  seraph  spoiled. 
The  evil  is  always  a  parasite.  All 
things  wm«  made  Wery  good.'  An 
evil  thing  is  only  one  of  those  good 
things  corrupted.  The  lie,  therefore, 
grows  out  of  the  truth.  The  clearest 
heaven's  truth,  half  t<^d,  distorted, 
patched  upon,  is  the  vilest  lie  thence- 
forth. 

Now,  when  one  wants  to  kill  lies  sue- 
oessfully,  he  must  remember  all  this. 


He  may  turn,  «e  many  have  done,  to 
the  work  of  proving  Mohammedanism 
a  cheat  He  sees  it  is.  He  wants  to  get 
others  to  see  it  He  brings  his  logic 
artillery  and  the  rifle  brigades  of  his 
flashing  rhetoric  to  the  battle.  But,  let 
him  not  be  surprised  if  his  heavy  shot 
is  powdered,  and  his  Mini6  bullets 
glance  harmless,  as  firom  a  Monitor's 
turret,  for  beneath  lies  the  iron  truth 
that  ^  Gk>d  is  God,'  and  that  saves  the 
lie  that  ^  Mohammed  is  His  prophet' 
He  is  not  to  rush,  like  a  madman, 
at  the  lie,  and  try  to  maul  it  to  death 
by  sheer  force  of  arm  and  hand.  There 
is  a  hard  truth  beneath  it,  and  he  wiU 
only  lame  his  knuckles.  Let  him  go 
at  the  thing  scientiflcally.  They  say 
of  slander,  which  is  one  kind  of  lie, 
that,  if  left  alone,  it  will  sting  itsdf  to 
deatJL  It  is  so  somewhat  with  all  false- 
hood. One  should  pay  less  attention 
to  the  lie  and  more  to  the  truth.  And 
the  best  way  to  destroy  the  false  is  to 
teach  simply  the  true,  and  leave  the 
&]se  no  room  to  stand  on. 

It  is  possible  to  destroy  one  lie  by 
another.  They  are  cannibals,  and  eat 
eadiotiier.  Voltaire  tried  to  conquer 
the  lie  of  a  corrupt  church  by  estab- 
lishing the  greater  lie  of  the  denial  of 
any  church.  That  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate process,  and  yet  it  is  common 
enough.  The  best  way  is  to  set  out  the 
truth,  plain,  and  simple,  and  whole, 
and  so  kill  lies  in  flocks.  Positive 
teaching  will  be  found  the  most  effeo- 
tive  teaching.  The  man  who  takes  up 
the  business  of  combating  error,  may 
originate  quite  as  many  errors  as  he 
destroys.  There  are  a  hundred  promi- 
nent examples.  N^^tive  teaohing  is 
barren  business  at  best  Better  show 
what  M  the  truth  than  worry  oneself  to 
show  what  is  not  it. 

F<»r,  as  I  have  shown,  all  lies  have 
some  truth  in  them.  That  is  why  they 
kick,  and  struggle,  and  die  so  hard. 
Now,  take  the  truth,  tear  away  the  lies 
patched  about  it^  tell  it  all,  and  you 
have  quenched  that  particular  lie  that 
worried  you,  do  you  not  see  %  and  every 
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lie  that  roots  itself  in  that  given  tnith, 
or  lives  on  its  distortion.  Declare  jonr 
one  truth  convincingly,  clearly,  warmly 
as  if  yon  loved  it,  and  the  work  is  done. 
All  tiiat  does  not  agree  with  that  is, 
of  conrse,  fiilse,  without  Airther  breath 
wasted. 

I  might  spend  one  day  in  proving 
that  two  and  tiiree  are  not  fonr,  another 
in  proving  that  nine  and  six  are  not 
fonr,  and  so  on  o^  ii0nUum,  How 
mnch  more  sensible  to  prove  that  two 
and  two  are  fonr,  and  so  end  the  thingi 
How  mnch  simpler  to  show  what  i» 
the  truth  than,  laboriously,  to  expose 
the  claims  of  a  thousand  pretenders 
that  are  no^  it  I  Here  are  Ave  hundred 
John  Smiths.  They  each  pretend  to 
be  our  John,  the  man  we  know  and 
este^  so  highly.  I  could  set  to  work 
with  infinite  labor,  and,  by  having 
commissionB  appointed  all  over  the 
world  to  take  evidence,  and  by  employ- 
ing a  hundred  or  so  of  my  Mends  the 
lawyers,  I  might,  after  a  lifetime  of  in- 
vestigation, prove  the  n^^tive,  that 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them 
are  not  John.  But  how  much  easier 
to  walk  out  the  real  John  at  once, 
prove  the  positive,,  and  let  the  rest 
pack  I  By  proving  that  one  truth,  you 
see,  I  kill  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  lies — a  good  day's  work  that 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this 
negative  style  in  all  our  defences  of 
truth,  too  much  attempt  to  destroy 
what  is  wrong,  and  too  little  to  build 
what  is  right  And,  after  all,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  destructive,  though  many 
times  very  necessary  and  very  usefiil,!  is 
not  the  highest  style  of  work.  Ton 
are  never  sure  of  your  ground  till,  on 
die  ruins  of  the  towers  of  injustice  and 
wrong,  you  erect  the  fortresses  of  justice 
and  right 

The  wise  way  is  to  let  truth  fight  her 
own  battles.  She  will  render  a  good 
account  of  all  her  foes.  Our  humble 
duty  is  to  stand  by  her,  merely  as  sec- 
onds in  the  strife,  to  help  her  to  her 
feet  should  she  faU,  to  burnish  her  ar- 
mor if  the  mat  oome  to  dim  its  bright- 


ness or  spoil  the  keenness  of  her  weap- 
on's edge,  knowing  that  she,  as  with 
the  sword  of  the  cherubim,  will  scat- 
ter, at  the  last,  the  evil  legions  and 
their  dark  array,  as  the  whirlwind  scat- 
ters the  cha£ 

I  have  written  of  a  war  that,  as  hr 
as  this  world  is  concerned,  is  endless. 
As  long  as  the  world  exists  lies  will 
exist.  Truths  wiU  always  be  half  told^ 
half  learned,  half  understood.  The 
man*  who  girds  himself  to  do  battle 
with  falsehood  and  wrong  should  un- 
derstand that  ^  there  is  no  discharge  in 
this  war.'.  It  will  last  his  life  ont  He 
must  accept  the  inevitable  condition 
of  his  place,  and  must  be  content  to  do 
his  best,  hopefhlly  and  bravely,  in  this 
world-work,  though  he  surely  know 
that  it  shall  be  said  of  him,  as  of  those 
fiuthftil  ones  who  saw  only  in  vision 
the  coming  Christ :  *  These  all  died  in 
hope,  not  having  obtained  the  prcmiiae.* 
I  have  attempted  here  some  hints  for 
the  truth-lover.  I  warn  him,  on  the 
start,  that  his  woik  is  endless,  bis  dia- 
oouragements  many  and  great  Ofl»o 
and  often  it  will  seem  that  the  evil  is 
omnipotent,  the  fiEtlse  all-conquering. 
Again  and  again  his  heart  must  sink 
in  half  despair  before  the  world's  tri- 
umphant wrongs,  before  its  overwhelm- 
ing lies.  In  many  a  dark  time  the 
heavens  will  seem  brass  and  the  earth 
iron,  and  the  evil  victorious  over  alL 
He  must  be  prepared  for  this.  There 
is  no  good  in  cheating  men  with  fiJae 
hopes.  In  a  world  that  crowns  its 
saviors  with  thorns,  such  things,  are, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  know  it. 

But  there  are  encouragements  too. 
The  oonviction  is  perennial  among 
men,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  false  must 
go  down.  That  is  one  strong  encour- 
agement This  is  another,  that,  after  aD, 
men  are  truth-lovers.  The  true  instinctB 
of  the  race  will  give  themsdves  voice 
some  time,  and  when  they  q>eak  they 
shake  the  world.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  for  the  right  thing  and  the  true 
thing.  All  history,  I  believe,  win  bear 
them  that  testimony. 
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But  the  greit  enoouragement  is,  that 
the  Lord  is  King,  that  a  true  God  owns 
ereatioii,  that  He  k  on  the  ddeof  tnith, 
and  anned  against  eTery  lie.  .  I  think^ 
between  oursdyes,  that  is  encourage- 


ment enough.  The  nde  that  Jehovah 
is  on  is  a  pretty  strong  side,  no  matter 
who  is  on  the  other.  In  the  long  ran 
it  will  be  the  safe  side,  and  the  soeoess- 
fal  side. 


WAS    HE    SUCCESSFUL? 


PART    TEX  LAST, 

'  Do  but  gratp  into  the  thick  of  human  life  1    Erery  one  livu  it— lo  not  many  is  it  hnavm ;  and 
mI»  It  where  yon  will,  it  ia  interesting.*— GK>bthb. 

■BvoonsfVL.— Terminating  in  aooomplishing  what  is  wished  or  Intended.*— WaMna'a  DiC' 


Still,  the  evil  days  have  come.  The 
*  years,'  too,  draw  nigh  when  he  shall 
haye  no  pleasure  in  them. 

It  is  a  twelyemonth  now  since  the 
fatal,  long-dreaded  pardLytu  came. 
The  stroke  was  a  mild  one,  but  there 
it  was.  All  that  care,  and  forethought, 
and  the  best  medical  advice  could  ac- 
complish, had  been  put  in  requisition, 
and  not  without  effect;  but  the  mil- 
llonnaire  could  not  neglect  his  yast  in« 
terests,  nor  fidl  to  mature  plans  which 
his  fertile  brain  originated. 

The  machine  gave  occasional  token 
of  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Then  Hiram  would  inter- 
mit his  labor ;  would  ride  &rther  and 
sharper  of  a  morning;  would  subject 
himself  to  an  extra  amount  of  firiction. 
Presently  the  brain  would  work  brayely 
on  again,  as  of  yore,  just  the  same — ex- 
actly the  same.  Hiram  could  percdya 
no  difference — ^none.  Then  would  come 
another  premonitory  symptom,  which 
would  be  followed  by  other  extra  rides 
and  yarious  new  courses  of  treatment, 
till  all  worked  well  again.  During 
these  periods.  Doctor  Frank,  under 
whose  charge  Hiram  had  at  length 
placed  himself^  would  urge  on  hia 
brother  the  necessity  of  some  relief 
from   his  self4mpoeed   labors.      But, 


CHAPTEB  X. 

Thb  reader  must  imagine  a  lapse  of 
ftye  years. 

Hiram  Meeker  dts  by  an  open  win- 
dow of  his  front  parlor.  It  is  the  first 
week  in  June ;  and,  although  early  in 
the  afternoon,  the  ayenue  is  beginning 
to  be  thronged  with  the  £Etshionable 
world.       ^ 

Hiram  sits,  idly  regarding  the  pass- 
ers by.  If  you  obsenre  particularly, 
you  will  perceiye  that  the  chair  in 
which  he  is  sitting  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction. It  is  made  so  as  to  be 
wheeled  from  one  point  to  another, 
without  disturbing  the  occupant. 

If  you  regard  his  countenance  with 
a  littile  more  scrutiny,  you  will  find  it 
greatly  changed.  There  is  no  longer 
that  firm  texture  of  the  skin  which  in- 
dicates the  yigor  of  health,  and  which 
shows  that  the  muscles  are  under  frill 
control.  One  side  of  the  frice  is  a  yery 
little  out  of  shape ;  not  enough,  how- 
eyer,  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth,  and  probably  not  to  interfere 
with  articulation. 

*         *         ♦         *         * 

Beader,  the  '  eyil  days '  haye  come  to 
Hiram.  They  haye  come,  but,  as  one 
might  say,  gently,  without  aggravating 
circumstances  or  attending  misfortunes. 
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at  I  ha^e  intimatad^  the  adtice  waa 
liaeded  only  while  danger  was  ap- 
parent 

When  the  fearfhl  yiator  did  appear, 
Hiram  bitterly  regretted  tasking  his 
brain  so  seyerely.  He  was  now  quite 
willing  to  obey  every  iignnction  and 
follow  every  suggestion  of  his  phy- 
sician. 

To  this  is  owing  his  present  comfort- 
able state  and  tolerable  degree  of  health. 
But  privately  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is 
fiuling— not  fast,  but  gradually,  surely 
failing. 

*         *         *         *         * 

Let  us  return  to  the  window. 

Mr&  Meeker's  carriage  is  at  the  door. 
In  a  few  moments  Arabella  herself 
comes  out  and  enters  it,  and  drives 
away.  Positively  she  does  not  appear 
in  the  least  changed  since  we  last  saw 
her.  In  fkct,  her  health  was  never  so 
good  as  at  present. 

*  She  will  outlive  me,'  mutters  Hiram 
— *  she  will  outlive  me,  though  she  is 
more  than  two  years  older  than  I  am. 
Let  me  see,  ft*om  April  to  November  is 
seven  months.  Yes,  it  is  nearer  three 
years  than  two.  She  will  outlive  me, 
though. 

*  I  say,  Williams  I' 
'Yes,  sir.' 

*  Williams,  have  you  heard  how  Mr. 
Hill  is  to-day  ?  I  am  told  he  is  not 
expected  to  live.' 

*No  more  he  wasn't  sir;  but  I  met 
his  man  this  morning,  at  market,  and 
he  says  as  how  Mr.  Hill  is  very  much 
better,  sir,  very  much  better.' 

*  Humph  I 

*  Williams,  who  was  that  young  man 
I  saw  come  to  the  door  this  morning  ? ' 

*  I  really  couldn't  say,  sir— I  didnt 
know  of  any,  sir— oh,  now  I  recollect, 
fdr :  it  was  a  messenger  from  the  Doc- 
tor, sir,  with  the  new  friction  gloves.' 

*  Humph  I— 

'  *  You  understand,  T^liams,  if  that 
young  man  ever  comes  near  the  house 
— ^you  know  who  I  mean— I  say,  you — 
you  understand  what  I  told  you  % ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir— certainly,  sir.' 


'That  win  do,  WiBiams.-— SH  is 
getting  better,  is  be  t '  purmeB  HLnm 
to  himselfl  '  Let  me  see— Hill  moflt  be 
at  least  four  years  older  than  I.  Ycb, 
I  recollect  perfeody  when  he  was  si 
Joslin's,  the  time  I  came  down  from 
Bumsville.  Why,  I  was  a  mere  boy, 
then,  and  Hill— Hill  was  a  young  man 
of  flve-and-twenty.  Yes,  I  recollect 
perfectly ' — and  Hiram  smiled,  as  if  bis 
encounter  with  Joslin  and  his  clerk  was 
fresh  in  his  mind.  '  So  Hill  is  bettor 
to-day,'  he  continued.  *He  will  out- 
live me  too.  Yet  he  is  certainly  four 
years  older— four  years  older.' 

♦  *  *  *  4i 

There  may  be  some  of  my  readen 
who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
'  that  scapegrace  Hill '  to  wish  to  know 
something  about  him  during  these  last 
thirty  years. 

I  will  say,  therefore,  that  when  Hiram 
jilted  Emma  Tenant,  Hill  took  a  per- 
fect disgust  toward  him.  He  presently 
quit  drinking  and  swearing,  and  mar- 
ried a  pretty — indeed,  a  very  charming 
— rosy-cheeked  girl,  whose  only  foult 
was,  as  he  said,  that  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  love  him.  This  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  his  landlady,  and  not  worth 
a  penny — ^in  money.  Till  Hiram's  *  af- 
fiiir '  with  Emma  Tenant,  he  had  exer- 
cised sufficient  influence  over  Hill  to 
prevent  his  committing  himself.  That 
resulted  in  Hill's  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
and  announcing  his  independence.  Hill 
was  no  fool.  The  fact  is,  Hiram,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  in  his  power.  The 
parties  never  quarrelled.  But  all  ac- 
counts were  closed  between  them  the 
following  season.  I  am  constrained  to 
add  Hill  continued  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  amassed  a  pretty  large 
fortune.  He  was  afterward  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Globe  Bank,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  as  all  know,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold.  He  has 
proved  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father, 
and  a  usefbl  member  of  society.  Tlie 
phrase  is  a  stereotyped  one,  but  it  is 
true  of  HilL 
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Leayhig  Hiram  Meeker  to  pmsae  bis 
solOoqay,  I  ^riU  endeavor  to  pot  the 
reader  in  posseeBion  of  such  facts  as 
Biaj  be  necessary  for  the  better  under- 
Htanding  of  the  narrative,  and  ihe  pres- 
ent sitoation  of  affidrs  in  Hiram's  own 
house. 

After  the  departcire  of  Belle,  I  re- 
marked that  Hiram  was  busily  engaged 
for  more  than  a  week  in  preparing  his 
will.  With  the  defection  of  his  son 
and  the  elopement  of  his  favorite  dangh- 
ter,  Hiram's  ideas  took  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctive torn. 

He  at  one  time  had  considerable 
pride  in  the  idea  of  building  up  the 
fiunily  name  in  his  children,  *  even  imto 
his  children's  children.'  This  he 
thought  a  landable  ambition,  since  he 
found  the  *  phrase  in  Scripture.  But 
when  Belle  deserted  him,  and  he  found 
himself  not  only  forsaken  but  duped, 
his  feelings  underwent  an  entire  change. 

When  Harriet,  in  her  anxiety  to  in- 
duce her  fiEtther  to  bring  back  her  sis- 
ter, said,  *  Give  her  my  share— I  shall 
not  require  it,'  there  was  stirred  in  Hi- 
rami's  heart  the  old  demon  of  Oalcula- 
tion  and  Acquisitiveness.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  had  been  saved  to  him 
by  Harriet's  untimely  departure  from 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  ftilly  to  un- 
derstand this,  since,  while  he  lived,  cer- 
tainly he  would  retain  control  of  aU 
his  jyroperty;  and  after  his  death, 
what  could  it  avs^l  him  ?  Nevertheless, 
I  but  recount  the  simple  truth. 

That  night  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  magnificent  disposition  of  his  vast 
estate,  to  take  place  on  his  decease. 
Now  he  began  to  regard  his  afflictions 
in  a  providential  light.  These  were 
diastenings,  at  present  not  joyous  but 
grievous;  but  they  would  work  out 
for  him  a  more  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

The  consequence  was,  that  by  his 
will  he  founded  three  distinct  public 
institutions,  all  bearing  his  name ;  and 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  minute  di- 
rections how  to  carry  his  bequests  into 
effect  These  institutions  were  not 
what  are  called  charitable,  neither  did 


their  establishment  indicate  a  heart 
easOy  touched  by  human  misfbrtune. 
They  were  calculated,  however,  to  adorn 
and  ornament  ihe  city,  and  to  blazon 
forth  H,  Meeker  to  the  worid  'so  long  as 
they  stood. 

One  thing  threatened  to  interfere 
with  Hiram's  arrangements.  His  wife 
would  have  a  right  of  dower  in  all  his 
real  estate,  in  case  she  survived  him. 
This  annoyed  Hiram  greatly. 

He  got  along  with  the  matter  in  a 
business  way.  Arabella  herself  was 
called  in.  Hiram  announced,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  what  he  proposed  to  do, 
and  suggested  that  he  was  ready  to 
leave  her  a  sum  certain,  provided  she 
would  relinquish  her  rights  in  the  real 
estate. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Ara- 
bella would  have  been  indignant ;  but 
her  thoughts  were  of  her  son,  now  a 
wanderer  from  his  home.  She  was 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  property.  She  knew  if  she 
insisted  on  her  dower,  which  she  had 
a  right  to  do,  that  however  affluent  she 
would  be  while  she  lived,  she  would 
have  nothing  to  le&ve  her  child.  She 
did  not  give  Belle  a  thought. 

Aftier  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  it  was 
agreed  that  Hiram  should  give  her  by 
his  will  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (just  about  the  sum,  by  the  way,  she 
brought  her  husband),  together  with 
the  household  ftimiture,  plate,  horses, 
carriages,  and  so  forth,  and  the  use  of 
the  house  during  her  life. 

This  settled,  Hiram  was  left  free  to 
follow  out  his  ambitious  plans  for  rais- 
ing a  monument  to— himself. 

These  occupy  him  entirely.  So  much 
so,  that  he  has  no  time  to  look  forward 
to  the  great  future  which  cannot  now 
be  very  far  off  to  him.  Indeed,  strange 
as  one  may  think,  although  Hiram  feels 
well  assured  of  his  title  to  tiie  kingdom, 
he  tMrike  very  little  about  it ;  neither 
does  the  prospect  give  him  the  least 
satisfaction. 

41  41  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Meanwhile,  where  is  Hanriet?   What 
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has  become  of  Belle  f  How  did  Gus 
tarn  out? 

Hairiet  sunriTed  longer  than  one 
would  have  imagined,  considering  the 
progress  disease  had  made  when  we 
first  became  'acquainted  with  her. 
While  she  lived,  she  could  not  £sdl  to 
impart  her  influence — ^the  influence  of 
a  gentle  and  a  chastened  spirit— oyer 
the  whole  household. 

I  haye  already  intimated  that  there 
was  a  new  tie  between  her  and  her 
mother— the  worldly  minded  and  fash- 
ionable Arabella.  It  was  in  the  interest 
which  both  felt  in  Gus.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  Harriet  in  living, 
to  bring  back  her  brother  to  his  home, 
and  to  see  him  in  the  right  path.  The 
mother  longed  to  bring  about  the  same 
thing,  but  probably  for  very  different 
reasons  from  those  which  actuated  the 
dying  girl.  But  here  their  sympathies 
met,  and  they  could  act  in  concert 
Gus  had  always  been  sensibly  alive  to 
Harriet's  regard  for  him.  He  loved 
her  with  real  afiection ;  and  when,  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  read  her  letters, 
fVaught  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  love  and  sympathy,  and  flUed  with 
the  most  earnest  appeals  from  his  *  dy- 
ing fidster,  whose  every  breath  was  a 
prayer  for  him,'  it  was  impossible  for 
his  nature  to  resist 

In  a  few  months,  Gus  had  taken  his 
resolution.  He  abhorred  trade.  His 
four  years  in  college  were  not  altogeth- 
er lost  on  him.  He  felt  quite  sure  that 
his  father  would  never  relent.  He  be- 
lieved he  discovered  in  himself  a  taste 
for  the  medical  profession.  So,  after  a 
short  period,  Gus  established  himself  in 
a  very  quiet  way  in  Paris,  and  became 
a  very  persevering  and  devoted  student 
His  mother,  of  course,  managed  to  keep 
him  in  funds;  but  his  drafts  on  her 
were  very  moderate.  His  reformation 
seemed  complete. 

After  devoting  about  eighteen  months 
to  the  study  of  medicine  abroad,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  This  was  the 
season  before  Harriet  died.  He  said 
he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  her 


pasdng  out  of  the  world  wit^oiit  his 
seeing  her  again,  and  telling  her  yrhaX 
was  in  his  heart 

Hiram  all  this  time  remained,  or  pro- 
fessed to  ranain,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on.  He  continued 
to  speak  of  his  *  reprobate  son,'  among 
his  acquaintances  in  the  church.  The 
least  attempt  on  Hamet's  part  to  intro- 
duce the  forbidden  subject  was  met  by 
the  most  stem  repulse. 

But  Gus  came  back.  He  was  obliged 
to  enter  his  own  home  stealthily  and  in 
secret,  where  he  deserved  to  be  wel* 
comed  back  in  honor  and  with  reward. 
But  he  came.  What  was  the  joy,  the 
intense  satisfieu^on  of  Harriet,  to  see 
him  again  1  And  Arabella — it  was  a 
strange  sight  indeed  to  see  A^r  give  way 
to  any  real  emotion. 

Perhaps,  before  this,  you  have  gueseed 
that  Doctor  Frank  has  had  something 
to  do  with  Gus's  return.  He  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  Doctor 
Frank  is  an  old  man.  He  has  no  boys 
— living.  He  wants  Gus  to  live  with 
him.  He  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  large  experience,  and  Gus  in  return 
wiU  relieve  the  doctor  of  much  of  the 
hard  work  which  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating. This  is  Doctor  Frank's  plan. 
It  has  been  carried  out,  and  Gus  is 
now  '  the  young  doctor.'  Bravo  Gus ! 
God  bless  you  I 

*         *         ♦         *         ♦ 

Poor  BeUe ! 

At  the  end  of  a  single  year,  she  was 
obliged  to  quit  her  husband.  Quit  her 
husband,  did  I  say  ?  I  mean  tiiat  her 
husband  quitted  her.  After  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  travelling,  the  two  set 
off  for  Europe ;  and,  going  to  Paris, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gay  scenes  which  this  re- 
markable city  affords. 

*•  When  the  ocean  shall  be  between 
us,  papa  will  no  longer  hold  out— I 
know  he  will  not' 

So  Belle  said  to  her  husband.  But 
Belle  was  mistak^u  Months  passed, 
and  destitution  stared  the  couple  in  the 
foce.    Then  the  various  articles  of  jew- 
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elry  went,  one  by  one— «nd  then  the 
crisis  amved. 

When  Signor  Filippo  Barbone  be- 
came folly  satisfied  that  his  father-in- 
law  was  not  to  be  tamed  firomhis  reso- 
lution :  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  mother  was  not  to  be  influenced, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  bargain,  and  resolyed  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  con- 
sequences of  it. 

Belle,  on  her  part,  began  to  be  disen- 
chanted. Then  all  the  elements  of  her 
imperious,  passionate  nature,  broke  out 
in  the  fiercest,  most  vehement,  most 
yindictiye  manner.  She  heaped  re- 
proaches, taunts,  and  maledictions  on 
the  head  of  the  signor,  who  bore  them 
with  more  equanimity  than  would  be 
supposed,  but  who  determined  not  to 
haye  another  such  tempest  One  night 
he  decamped,  taking  with  him  the  few 
remaining  valuables  the  miserable  giri 
possessed. 

Belle  had  not  communicated  with 
Gob,  or  even  permitted  him  to  ki^ow 
her  whereabouts.  Now  she  wrote  him 
a  note,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her. 
He  responded  at  once,  and  instantly 
made  what  arrangements  he  could  for 
her  comfort.  After  a  season,  and  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  Gus  and  Harriet  and 
Doctor  Prank,  Belle  was  enabled  to  go 
back  to  New  York.  Her  father  would 
not  see  her ;  her  mother  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  enter  the  house ;  but  a  small 
weekly  stipend  was  allowed,  to  enable 
her  to  board  in  a  respectable  place,  and 
to  dress  decently. 

Her  unfortunate  marriage  has  had 
very  little  effect  on  her.  She  never  was 
80  handsome  in  her  life.  She  enjoys 
exciting  the  sympathies  of  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded,  including 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
stantly dangling  around  her.  A  young 
lawyer^  who  was  boarding  at  the  same 
house,  undertook  to  institute  proceed- 
ings for  a  divorce  agaiost  the  absent 
signor.  He  was  successful  in  his  appli- 
cation, and  Belle  is  now  legally  firee. 
She  will  probably  marry  some  man  of 
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coarse  taste,  who  will  be  attracted  by 
her  fine  form  and  showy  appearance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  prev- 
alent belief  that  she  will  certainly  be 
provided  for  *  on  old  Meeker's  death.' 
***** 

So  much  for  the  present  situation  of 
the  Meeker  family.  While  Arabella  is 
taking  her  drive,  I  have  had  time  to 
tell  the  reader  thus  much  about  it. 
The  carriage  is  now  approaching,  and 
I  must  stop. 

***** 

The  shadows  of  evening  begin  to 
gather.  Along  the  great  artery  of 
the  city  press  the  crowd.  Their  steps 
tend  homeward. 

Still  Hiram  sits  by  the  window,  but 
oblivious  of  the  current  which  sweeps 
by. 

His  thoughts  go  back  to  Hampton. 
He  is  a  clerk  in  the  '  opposition  store,' 
making  love  to  Mary  Jessup. 

*  What  a  pretty  girl  she  used  to  be  I 
— ^how  much  she  always  did  for  me — 
what  pains  she  took  to  please  me ! ' 
he  mutters  to  himself. 

***** 
Now  he  is  thinking  of  BumsviUe. 
His  mind  seems  principally  to  dwell 
on  what  was  formerly  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  him. 

'Those  Hawkins  girls — ^they  were 
good  girls — very  kind  to  me  always — 
nice  girls — ^handsome  girls — both  of 
them  in  love  with  me.  The  widow 
Hawkins,  too  .... 

***** 
'  Sarah  Bums — she  was  a  different 
sort  from  the  rest.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  cared  so  much  about  her — ^too  in- 
dependent— ^thought  too  much  of  her- 
self. How  quick  she  broke  the  engage* 
ment !  I  remember  it  was  preparatory 
lecture— preparatory  lecture  .... 
***** 

*  Emma  Tenant — Bhe  wasn't  proud- 
Emma  really  loved  me — I  always  knew 
she  did  .  .  .  . ' 

He  raised  his  eyes. 

Was  it  through  some  species  of  at- 
traction, as  believers  in  odic  force,  and 
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other  peculiar  affinities,  attribute  to 
their  inflnenoes,  that  he  did  bo  at  that 
moment  ? 

There  was  Emma  Tenant — Mrs.  Law* 
rence — passing  in  her  carriage,  sor- 
ronnded  by  blooming,  grown-up  chil- 
dren. 

Her  attention,  it  seems,  was  directed 
for  an  instant  to  the  window.  Their 
gaze  met. 

No  outward  sign  that  they  were  erer 
acquainted  was  manifested.  But  there 
was,  on  both  sides,  a  reeognition^  instan- 
taneous and  complete. 

^Poor  old  man!'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  inyoluntarily. 

*  Who,  manmia  ? ' 

^We  haye  passed  him  now.'  And 
no  more  was  said. 

*  She  loved  me  once,'  was  the  solilo- 
quy.   ^That  was  a  great  while  ago, 

too  ...  .' 

*         *         «         *         * 

Another  caniage  passed.  A  bow 
from  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
smile.  It  is  Hiss  Innis  (Mrs.  Leroy), 
driving  out  with  her  chUdien.  Though 
no  longer  young,  she  is  still  a  most  at- 
tractive and  elegant  woman. 

'  What  a  wife  she  would  have  made 


me  I  I  should  not  be  in  this  state  if  I 
had  her  to  look  after  me.  She  has  a 
kind  heart — always  smiling,  always 
happy.' 

'  Mr.  Meeker  1  > 

The  shrill  voice  of  Arabella  is  heard. 

Hiram  g^ans  in  spirit. 

*•  Dont  you  think  you  had  better  be 
wheeled  to  your  room  ?  You  know  I 
dine  out  to-day.' 

'  I  prefer  to  sit  here.  Tell  Williams 
to  come  to  me.' 

*  ♦  Kt  *  * 

The  diadows  &11  thicker  and  fester. 

Still  Hiram  Meektf  sits  by  the  win- 
dow. 

Despite  my  real  indination,  I  have 
a  morbid  desire  to  linger  by  his  side. 

«  *  *  ♦  4c 

I  hear  the  sharp  ring  of  the  prompt- 
er's bell !  The  curtain  is  about  to  feU. 
I  cannot  stay  in  the  gloom  alone  with 
that  man  1— -Good  by  to  you,  Hiram  I 

«  *  i|t  ♦  * 

I  breathe  again — in  the  dieerftil 
streets,  surrounded  by  bustling,  earnest, 
sympathizing  humanity. 

♦  4i  *  «  « 
Reader,  what  think  you  ?    Was  hb 
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APHORISMS. 


NO.  n. 
Onb  may  effect  an  absolute  inmrance 
againet  aU  real  ecU  by  the  adoption  of  a 
single  rule,  i  e.,  neoer  to  do  anything 
againit  conteionoe.  This  must  be  applied 
in  our  treatment  of  ourselves,  in  body 
and  mind — especially  the  former;  be- 
cause there  we  are  most  apt  to  fail  It 
must  be  kept  strictly  toward  the  soul, 
in  view  of  its  endless  wel&re,  and  in  all 
our  relations  to  God  and  man.  This, 
I  admit,  may  not  save  us  from  the  in- 
vasions of  apparent  ill ;  but  from  the 
entire  realUy  of  evil,  the  security  thus 


furnished  is  absolute.  Conscience  is 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  no 
one  truly  obeying  this  voice  will  meet 
with  permanent  harm.  This  rule,  let 
us  fiirther  observe,  is  most  needed  where 
it  is  least  likely  to  be  regarded,  L  e.,  in 
circumstances  where  the  voice  of  con- 
sci^ce  is  not  so  decided  as  in  the  case 
of  temptations  to  palpable  vice.  Our 
danger  is  often  greatest,  where  we  have 
to  resist  only  an  obscure  sense  of  ri^t 
and  wrong,  in  seeking  the  lower  grati- 
fications of  life.  So  much  the  more 
scrupulous  must  we  there  be. 
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BENEDICT  OF   NURSIA  AND  THE   ORDER  OF  THE 
BENEDICTINES. 


Bbnbdict  of  Kursia,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  order  which  bears  his 
name,  gave  to  the  Western  monastidsm 
a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  and  thus 
carried  it  far  above  the  Eastern  with 
its  imperfect  attempts  at  organization, 
and  made  it  exceedingly  profitable  to 
the  practical,  and  incidentally  also  to 
the  literary  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Chorch,  He  holds,  therefore,  the  dig- 
nity of  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks. 
He  has  ^imished  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  incalcnlable  influence  which  a 
simple  but  judicious  moral  rule  of  life 
may  exercise  on  many  centuries. 

Benedict  was  bom  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Anicius  at  Nursia  (now  Nor- 
cia),  in  Umbria,  about  the  year  480,  at 
the  time  when  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Europe  was  distracted  and  dis- 
membered, and  literature,  morals,  and 
religion  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  irre- 
mediable ruin.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
but  so  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  fled 
from  the  corrupt  society  of  his  fellow 
students,  and  spent  three  years  in  se- 
clusion in  a  dark,  narrow,  and  almost 
inaccessible  grotto  at  Sul>iaco.*  A 
neighboring  monk,  Romanus,  furnished 
him  from  time  to  time  his  scanty  food, 
letting  it  down  by  a  cord,  with  a  little 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  announced  to 
him  the  loaf  of  bread.  He  there  passed 
through  the  usual  anchoretic  battles 
with  demons,  and  by  prayer  and  ascetic 
exerdse  attained  a  rare  power  over  na- 
ture. At  one  time,  Pope  Gregory  tells 
us,  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness 
so  strongly  tempted  his  imagination 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his 
retreat  in  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  woman 

*  In  LfttiD,  Subktqueumy  or  Svhlacfum^  in  the 
States  of  the  Chareh,  orer  thirty  Engllah  mllet 
(Butler  Mys  *nmir  forty/  Montalombwt,  *  fifty 
mflat*)  «ast  of  Rome,  on  the  Terertine.  Batler 
deeeribet  the  place  aa  *  a  barren,  hideooa^hain  of 
roeks,  with  a  rirer  and  lake  in  the  valley.* 


of  previous  acquaintance;  but  sum- 
moning up  his  courage,  he  took  off  his 
vestment  of  skins,  and  rolled  himself 
naked  on  thorns  and  briers  near  his 
cave,  until  the  impure  fire  of  sensual 
passion  was  forever  extinguished.  Seven 
centuries  later,  St.  Frauds  of  Assisi 
planted  on  that  spiritual  battle  field 
two  rose  trees,  which  grew  and  survived 
the  Benedictine  thorns  and  briers.  He 
gradually  became  known,  and  was  at 
first  taken  for  a  wild  beast  by  the  sur> 
rounding  shepherds,  but  afterward  rev- 
erenced as  a  saint. 

After  this  period  of  hermit  life,  he 
began  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  mon- 
astery proper.  In  that  mountainous 
region  he  established,  in  succession, 
twelve  cloisters,  each  with  twelve  monks 
and  a  superior,  himself  holding  the 
oversight  of  all.  The  persecution  of  * 
an  i!fnworthy  priest  caused  him,  how- 
ev^,  to  leave  Subiaco,  and  retire  to  a 
wild  but  picturesque  mountain  district 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Samnium  and  Campania. 
There  he  destroyed  the  remnants  of 
idolatry,  converted  many  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants  to  Christianity  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles,  and  in  the  year 
529,  under  many  difilcultiee,  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 
the  renowned  cloister  of  Monte  Camno^* 

*  MonoiUHum  CaaHneriae.  It  was  destroyed, 
indeed,  by  the  Lombards,  as  early  as  588,  as  Bene- 
dict is  said  to  hare  predicted  it  would  be,  bat  was 
reboilt  in  T81,  consecrated  in  748,  again  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  867,  rebuilt  about  960,  and  more 
completely,  after  many  other  calamities,  in  1649, 
consecrated  for  the  third  time  by  Benedict  XIII 
in  17iT,  enriched  and  increased  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  and  popes,  in  modem  times 
despoiled  of  its  enormous  income  (which  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  reckoned  at 
600,000  ducats),  and  has  stood  through  all  tIcIssI- 
tndes  to  this  day.  In  the  times  of  its  splendor, 
when  the  abbot  wos  first  baron  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  commanded  orer  four  hundred  towns 
and  Tillages,  it  numbered  seTcml  hundred  monks 
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the  alma  mater  and  capital  of  his  or- 
der. Here  he  labored  fourteen  years 
till  his  death.  Although  neyer  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  his  life  there  was 
rather  that  of  a  missionary  and  apostle 
than  of  a  solitary.  He  cultivated  the 
soil,  fed  the  poor,  healed  the  sick, 
preached  to  the  neighboring  popula- 
tion, directed  the  young  monks,  who 
in  increasing  numbers  flocked  to  him, 
and  organized  the  monastic  life  upon  a 
fixed  method  or  rule,  which  he  himself 
conscientiously  observed.  His  power 
over  the  hearts  and  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  is  illustrated  by  the 
visit  of  Jotila,  in  542,  the  barbarian 
king,  the  victor  of  the  Romans  and 
master  of  Italy,  who  threw  himself  on 
his  face  before  the  saint,  accepted  his 
reproof  and  exhortations,  asked  his 
blessing,  and  left  a  better  man,  but  fell, 
after  ten  years'  reign,  as  Benedict  had 
predicted,  in  a  great  battle  with  the 
Grsco- Roman  army  under  Narses. 
Benedict  died,  after  partaking  of  the 
holy  communion,  praying,  in  standing 
*  posture  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  548,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  sister,  Scholastica,  who 
had  established  a  nunnery  near  Monte 
Cassino,  and  died  a  few  weeks  before 
him.  They  met  only  once  a  year  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  for  prayer  and 
pious  conversation.  On  the  day  of  his 
departure  two  monks  s&w  in  a  vision  a 
shining  pathway  of  stars  leading  from 
Monte  Cassino  to  heaven,  and  heard 
a  voice  that  said  by  this  road  Bene- 
dict, the  well  beloved  of  God,  had 
ascended  to  heaven.* 

His  biographer,  Pope  Gregory  L,  in 
the    second   book    of  his  Diidogues, 

bat  in  1348  only  twenty.  It  lus  ft  oonsidenble  li- 
brary. Montalembert  (Monks  of  the  Wett^  IL  19) 
calls  Monte  Caaslno  *  the  most  powerAil  and  cele- 
brated monastery  in  the  Catholic  anirerse;  cele- 
brated especially  because  there  Benedict  wrote  his 
role  and  formed  the  type  which  was  to  serre  at  a 
model  to  innumerable  oonunaoitles  snbmltted  to 
that  soTereign  code.*  He  also  quotes  the  poetic 
description  from  Dante^s  PcwadUo.  Dom  Luigi 
TosU  published  at  Naple^  in  1S48,  a  fuU  history 
of  this  convent,  in  three  Tolumes. 
*  Qregor.  Dial  IL  87. 


ascribes  to  him  miraculous  prophecies 
and  healings,  and  even  a  raising  of  the 
dead.  *  With  reference  to  his  want  of 
secular  culture  and  his  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, he  calls  him  a  learned  ignorant  and 
an  tmlettered  sage.t  At  all  events  he 
possessed  the  genius  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
holds  the  first  place  among  the  founders 
of  monastic  orders,  though  his  person 
and  life  are  much  less  interesting  than 
those  of  a  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  an  Ignatius  of 
Loyola. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  monasticism.  In  a  short 
time  it  superseded  all  contemporaiy 
and  older  rules  of  the  kind,  and  became 
the  immortal  code  of  the  most  illus- 
trious branch  of  the  monastic  army,  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
cloister  life.^  It  consists  of  a  preface 
or  prologtu,  and  a  series  of  moral,  so- 
cial, liturgical,  and  penal  ordinances, 
in  seventy-three  chapters.  It  shows 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Rome,  and 
adaptation  to  Western  customs;    and 

*  Butler,  In  his  lives  of  Baints,  oomparea  Bene- 
dict even  with  Moees  and  Eiyah.  *  Being  chosen 
by  Ood,  like  another  Moses,  to  conduct  lUthAiI 
souls  into  the  true  promised  land,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  was  enriched  with  eminent  superna- 
tural gift^  even  those  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 
He  seemed,  like  another  Ellseus,  endued  by  Oo^ 
with  an  extraordinary  power,  commanding  all  na- 
ture, and,  like  the  andent  prophets,  foreseeing 
future  events.  He  often  raised  the  sinking  courage 
of  his  monks,  and  baffled  the  various  artifices  of  the 
devil  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  rendered  the  heav- 
iest stone  Ught,  in  building  his  monastery,  by  a 
short  prayer,  and,  in  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  raised  to  life  a  novice  who  had  been  crush- 
ed by  the  Ml  of  a  wall  at  Monte  Cassina*  Mon- 
talembert omits  the  more  extraordinaiy  miracles, 
except  the  deliverance  of  Pladdus  from  the  whirl- 
pool, which  he  relates  in  the  language  of  Bossuet. 
itlOi 

t  *  Scienter  nesdens,  et  saplenter  indoctus.^ 
$The  Catholic  Church  has  recognized  three 
other  rules  besides  that  of  St.  Benedict,  via. :  1. 
That  of  8t  Basil,  whidi  U  still  retained  by  the 
Oriental  monks;  2.  That  of  St  Augustine,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  regular  canons,  the  order  of  the 
pftsehing  brothers  or  Dominicans,  and  several  mil- 
itaiy  orders;  8.  The  rule  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  his  mendicant  order.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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H  combines  simplicity  with  complete- 
ness, strictness  with  gentleness,  humili- 
ty with  courage,  and  giyes  the  whole 
doister  life  a  fixed  unity  and  compact 
organization,  which,  like  the  episcopate, 
possessed  an  unlimited  versatility  and 
power  of  expansion.  It  made  every 
cloister  an  ecdmola  in  eedena,  reflect- 
ing the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  his 
charge,  the  monarchical  principle  of 
authority  on  the  democratic  basis  of 
the  equality  of  the  brethren,  though 
claiming  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  could  be  realized  in  the  great  sec- 
ular church.  For  the  rude  and  undis- 
ciplined world  of  the  Middle  Age,  the 
Benedictine  rule  furnished  a  whole- 
some course  of  training  and  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  obedience,  self-control, 
order,  and  industry  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  regeneration  and  healthy 
growth  of  social  life.* 

The  spirit  of  the  rule  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  sentences  of  the 
proloffuSy  which  contains  pious  exhorta- 
tions: 'Having  thus,'  he  says,  *my 
brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall 
dwell  in  His  tabernacle,  we  have  heard 
the  precepts  prescribed  to  such  a  one. 
If  we  fhlfil  these  conditions  we  shall 
be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Let  us,  then,  prepare  our  hearts  and 
bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience 
to  these  precepts ;  and  if  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  xis 
ask  the  Lord  that  He  would  deign  to 
give  us  the  succor  of  His  grace.  Would 
we  avoid  the  pains  of  hell  and  attain 
eternal  Hfe  while  there  is  still  time, 
while  we  are  still  in  this  mortal  body, 
and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  be- 
stowed upon  us  for  that  purpose,  let 
us  run  and  strive  so  as  to  reap  an  eter- 
nal reward.    We  must,  then,  form  a 

♦  Pope  Gregoiy  beliered  the  role  of  St  Bone- 
diet  eyea  to  be  directly  Inspired,  and  Bossaet  (Po- 
nigyric  de  Saint  BenoUy,  in  erldent  ezaggerfttion, 
eaUs  It  *an  epitome  of  Christbrnltj,  a  learned  and 
mytterioDs  abridgment  of  all  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, aU  the  institatlons  of  the  holy  fkthers,  and  all 
the  counsels  ^f  perfection.*  Montalembert  speaks 
in  a  similar  strain  of  French  declamatory  elo- 
quence. 


tehool  qf  dkine  sermtude,  in  which,  we 
trust,  nothing  too  heavy  or  rigorous 
will  be  established.  But  i^  in  con- 
formity with  right  and  justice,  we 
should  exercise  a  little  severity  for  the 
amendment  of  vices  or  the  preservation 
of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the 
impulse  of  terror  from  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, which  cannot  but  have  a  hard 
beginning.  When  man  has  walked  for 
some  time  in  obedience  and  fiiith,  his 
heart  will  expand,  and  he  will  run 
with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love 
in  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 
May  He  grant  that,  never  straying  from 
the  instruction  of  the  Master,  and  per- 
severing in  His  doctrine  in  the  monas- 
tery until  death,  we  may  share  by  pa- 
tience in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  an^be 
worthy  to  share  together  His  kingdom.' 

The  leading  provisions  of  this  rule 
are  as  follows : 

At  the  head  of  each  society  stands 
an  abbot,  who  is  elected  by  the  monks, 
and  with  their  consent  appoints  a  pro- 
vost (pntpoiUtu),  and,  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  requires,  deans  over 
the  several  divisions  (deeanicB)^  as  assist- 
ants. He  governs,  in  Christ's  stead,  by 
authority  and  example,  and  is  to  his 
cloister  what  the  bishop  is  to  his  dio- 
cese. In  the  more  weighty  matters  he 
takes  the  congregation  of  the  brethren 
into  consultation ;  in  ordinary  affairs, 
only  the  older  members.  The  formal 
entrance  into  the  cloister  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  probation  or  novitiate  of 
one  year  (subsequently  it  was  made 
throe  years),  that  no  one  might  prema- 
turely or  rashly  take  the  solemn  step. 
If  the  novice  repented  his  resolution, 
he  could  leave  the  doister  without 
hindrance ;  if  he  adhered  to  it,  he  was, 
at  the  close  of  his  probation,  subjected 
to  an  examination  in  presence  of  the 
abbot  and  the  monks,  and  then,  appeal- 
ing to  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  in 
the  cloister,  he  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  the  irrevocable  vow,  written 
or  at  least  subscribed  by  his  own  hand, 
and  therewith  cut  off  from  himself  for- 
ever all  return  to  the  world. 
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From  this  important  arrangement 
the  cloister  reoeiyed  its  stability,  and 
the  whole  monastic  institution  derived 
additional  earnestness,  solidity,  and  per- 
manence. 

The  vow  was  threefold,  comprising 
itdlnUtaSj  perpetual  adherence  to  the 
monastic  order ;  convenio  morumy  espe- 
cially voluntary  poverty  and  chastity, 
which  were  always  regarded  as  the 
very  essence  of  monastic  piety  under 
all  its  forms ;  and  obedientia  coram  Deo 
et  ianetii  ejuiy  absolute  obedience  to  the 
abbot,  as  the  representative  of  God  and 
Christ.  This  obedience  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  a  monk.* 

The  life  of  the  cloister  consisted  of 
a  judicious  alternation  of  spiritual  and 
bodily  exercises.  This  is  tiie  great  ex- 
cellence of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  who 
proceeded  here  upon  the  true  principle 
that  idleness  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
soul  and  the  workshop  of  the  devil,  t 
Seven  hours  were  to  be  devoted  to 
prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  and  medita- 
tion ;  X  fi^m  two  to  three  hours,  espe- 
cially on  Sunday,  to  religious  reading ; 
and  from  six  to  seven  hours  to  manual 
labor  indoors  or  in  the  field,  or,  instead 
of  this,  to  the  training  of  children,  who 
were  committed  to  the  cloister  by  their 
parents  (pUati),  § 

Here  was  a  starting  point  for  the 
afterward  celebrated  cloister  schools, 

*  Gap.  5:  *  Primus  humilltatis  gradns  est  obe- 
dlentlm  sine  mors.  H»o  oonTenit  Us,  qai  ntbll  sibl 
Ohristo  ourins  allqoid  exlstlinant:  propter  serrlU- 
um  sanctum,  quod  profcssl  sunt,  seu  propter  mo- 
tam  gehenne,  rel  gloriam  tIUb  sterna,  moz  ut 
allquid  imperatum  a  mi^ore  fberit,  ac  si  dlTlnltns 
Imperetur,  moram  pati  nescinnt  In  fMlendo.* 

tCap.  48:  'OUositas  inimica  est  anim»;  et 
ideo  certis  temporibus  occnpari  debent  f^tres  In 
labore  manumm,  oertls  itenim  horls  in  leetione  dl- 
▼ina.' 

X  The  ?ior<B  oanoniccB  are  the  JTodttnuM  Hgi- 
Uct^  MatiUiruB^  Primot^  TtrtiOt  Seasta^  Konct^  Fm- 
pera,  and  CompletorifWfn^  and  are  taken  (c.  Itf) 
from  a  literal  interpretatton  <tf  Ps.  cxix.  164: 

*  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,^  and  v.  62: 

*  A.t  midnight  I  ynW  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  thee.* 
The  Psalter  was  the  liturgj  and  hymn  book  of  the 
oouTant  It  was  so  divided  among  the  seven  ser- 
Tioes  of  the  day,  that  the  whole  Psalter  should  be 
chanted  onoe  a  week. 

S  Gap.  69 :  *  Si  qnis  forte  de  nobilibus  ofl^ 
fllium  sunm  Deo  in  monasterio,  si  ipse  pner  mi- 


and  for  that  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits which,  though  entirely  foreign  to 
the  tmeducated  Benedict  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  afterward  became 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  or- 
der, and  in  many  cloisters  took  the 
place  of  manual  labor. 

In  other  respects  the  mode  of  life 
was  to  be  simple  without  extreme  rigor, 
yid  confined  to  strictly  necessary  things. 
Clothing  consisted  of  a  tonic  with  a 
black  cowl  (whence  the  name  Elaek 
Friars) ;  the  material  to  be  determined 
by  the  climate  and  season.  On  the 
two  weekly  fast  days,  and  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  Easter,  one 
meal  was  to  suffice  for  the  day.  Each 
monk  is  allowed  daily  a  pound  of 
bread  and  pulse,  and,  according  to  the 
Italian  custom,  half  a  flagon  (A^mtiw) 
of  wine ;  though  he  is  advised  to  ab- 
stain from  the  wine,  if  he  can  do  so 
without  injury  to  his  health.  Fleah  is 
permitted  only  to  the  weak  and  sick,* 
who  were  to  be  treated  with  special 
care.  During  the  meal  some  editing 
piece  was  read,  and  silence  enjoined. 
The  individual  monk  knows  no  person- 
al property,  not  even  his  simple  dresa 
as  such ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  go 
into  the  common  treasury.  He  should 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  world  aa 
dangerous  to  the  soul,  and  theref<Me 
every  cloister  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  even  the  arta 
and  trades  necessary  for  supplying  ita 
wants,  t  Hospitality  and  other  woika 
of  love  are  especially  commanded* 

The  peiudties  for  transgression  of  the 
rule  are,  first,  private  admonition,  then 
exclusion  from  the  feUowship  of  prayer, 

nori  estate  est,  parentos  ejus  fltdant  peUtloiMm,* 
etc. 

'Cap.  40:  *Camlum  quadrapedum  ab  omni- 
bus abstlnetur  comestio,  prater  omnino  debUea  et 
aegrotos.*  Even  birds  are  excluded,  which  were 
at  that  time  only  delicacies  for  princes  and  nobles, 
as  Mabillon  shows  fh»m  the  contemporaiy  tosti- 
mony  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

t  Cap.  66:  *Monasterinm,  si  possit  fieri,  ita  de- 
bet construi,  ut  omnia  nooeaearia,  id  est  aqM»  mo- 
lendlnum,  hortus,  pistrinom,  Tel  artes  dlTenas  tn- 
trm  monasterium  ezerceantnr,  nt  Qon  sit  newwttas 
monaohia  ragandi  Ibna,  quia  omnino  non  oxpedlt 
animabns  eomm.* 
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next  ezdnsioii  £ram  fraternal  inter- 
eonrae,  and  finally  ezpnlsion  from  the 
eknster,  after  which,  howeyer,  restora- 
tion  is  possible,  eren  to  the  third  time. 

Benedict  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
▼ast  historical  importance  which  his 
rule,  origmaUy  designed  simply  for  the 
booster  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  destined 
to  attain.  He  probably  never  aspired 
beyond  the  regeneration  and  salvation 
of  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  brother 
monks,  and  all  the  talk  of  some  later 
historians  about  his  far-reaching  plans 
of  a  political  and  social  regeneration 
of  Europe,  and  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  literature  and  art,  find  no 
avqpport  whatever  in  his  life  or  in  Ids 
rule.  But  he  humbly  planted  a  seed 
which  Providence  blessed  a  hundred- 
fold. By  his  rule,  he  became,  without 
hifi  own  will  or  knowledge,  the  founder 
of  an  order,  which,  imtil  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  pressed  it  partially  into  the 
background,  spread  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  maintained 
a  clear  supremacy,  formed  the  model 
for  all  other  monastic  orders,  and  gave 
to  the  OathoHc  Church  an  imposing 
array  of  missionaries,  authors,  artists, 
bishops,  archlushops,  cardinals,  and 
popes,  as  Gregory  the  Great  and  Gre- 
eny Vn.  In  less  than  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Benedict,  the  conquests  of 
the  barbarians  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain 
were  reconquered  for  civilization,  and 
the  vast  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  incorporated 
into  Christendom  or  opened  to  mission- 
ary labor ;  and  in  this  progress  of  his- 
tory the  monastic  institution  regulated 
and  organized  by  Benedict's  rule  bears 
an  honorable  share. 

Benedict  himself  established  a  second 
cloister  in  the  vidnity  of  Terracina, 
and  two  of  his  fietvorite  disciples,  Pla- 
cidus  and  St.  Maurus,*  introduced  the 
'holy  rule,'  the  one  into  Sicily,  the 
otiier  into  France.  Pope  Gr^ory  the 
Great,  himself  at  one  time  aBmiedictine 

*  This  Haanifl,  the  founder  of  the  abbacy  of 
Ola&ftnil  (St  llanr  rar  LolreX  is  the  patron  lalnt 


monk,  enhanced  its  prestige,  and  con- 
verted the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Roman 
Christian  faith  by  Benedictine  monks. 
Gradually  the  rule  found  so  general 
acceptance  both  in  old  and  in  new  in- 
stitutions, that,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne^  it  beciune  a  question,  whether 
there  were  any  monks  at  all  who  were 
not  Benedictines.  The  order,  it  is  true, 
has  degenerated  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  increase  of  its  wealth  and 
the  decay  of  its  discipline,  but  its  fos- 
tering care  of  religion,  of  humane  stud- 
ies, and  of  the  general  civilization  of 
Europe,  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to 
the  noblest  learning,  has  given  it  an 
honorable  place  in  history  and  won  im- 
mortal praise. 

The  patronage  of  learning,  however, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  not  within 
the  design  of  the  founder  or  his  rule. 
The  joining  of  this  to  the  cloister  life  is 
due,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  learned 
monk  Jerome,  to  Cassiodorus,  who,  in 
588,  retired  from  the  honors  and  cares 
of  high  civil  office  in  the  Gothic  mon- 
archy of  Italy,*  to  a  monastery  found- 
ed by  himself  at  Vivarium  t  (Viviers),  in 
Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy.  Here  he  spent 
nearly  thirty  years  as  monk  and  abbot, 
collected  a  large  library,  encouraged  the 
monks  to  copy  and  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  even  the  ancient  classics, 
and  wrote  for  them  several  literary  and 
theological  text  books,  especially  his 

of  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  the  celebrated 
ManrianB  in  Franco  (dating  from  1618X  who  so 
highly  dfstlngnlshed  themselroe  in  the  seyenteenth 
and  earlj  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentarles,  by  their 
thorough  archsDologicol  and  historloal  researches, 
and  their  superior  editions  of  the  Fathers.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  Manrlans  are  D.  (Dom,  eqni- 
yalent  to  Domnns,  Sir)  Menard,  d^Achery,  Oodln, 
Mabillon,  le  Nonny,  Martianay,  Bninart,  Martene, 
Montfiraoon,  Massuet,  Gamier,  and  de  la  Bne,  and 
in  onr  time  Dom  Pitra,  editor  of  a  Talnable  oolleo- 
tion  of  patristic  fragments,  at  the  cloister  of  So- 
lesme. 

*  He  was  the  last  of  the  Boman  consols— an 
office  which  Jnstinian  abolished— and  was  sncoes- 
slrely  the  minister  of  Odoaeer,  Theodorlo,  and 
Athalario,  who  mado  him  prefect  of  the  pretori- 
urn. 

tOr  VUfarta^  so  called  from  tho  nnmerooa 
tSvariOy  or  fish  ponds,  in  that  region. 
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treatise  De  wsUtutione  dwinarum  Uter- 
amimy  a  kind  of  elementary  encyclo- 
psdia,  which  was  the  code  of  mo- 
nastic education  for  many  generations. 
Viyarium  at  one  time  almost  ri- 
valled Monte  Casaino,  and  Cassiodo- 
rus  *  won  the  honorary  title  of  the  re- 
storer of  knowledge  in  the  sixth  century. 

*  Comp.  Mablllon,  Ann.  Bened.  1.  ▼.  c.  84,  27; 
F.  dA  Ste.-Mart]ie,  Yle  de  Gaaslodore,  1884. 


The  Benedictihes,  already  accustom- 
ed to  regular  work,  soon  fbllowed  this 
example.  Thus,  that  yery  mode  of  li^ 
which  in  its  founder,  Anthony,  despised 
all  learning,  became,  in  the  course  of 
its  deyelopment,  an  asylum^  of  culture 
in  the  rough  and  stormy  times  of  the 
immigration  and  the  crusades,  and  a 
conseryator  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
antiquity  for  the  use  of  nu>dem  times. 


HANNAH    THURSTON, 


Paul,  Well,  Dorcas,  now  you  haye 
finished  the  book,  what  do  you  think 
of  it? 

DoBCAS.  I  must  confess,  my  expec- 
tations on  the  whole  haye  been  agree- 
ably disappointed.  From  the  criticisms 
I  had  read,  both  fayorable  and  adyerse, 
I  was  fully  prepared  to  quarrel  with  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  find  in  it 
much  power  and  sustained  interest 
The  descriptions  of  nature  are  admira- 
ble— afresh,  unhackneyed,  and  yiyid. 
Western  New  York,  with  its  blue  lakes, 
sloping  hills,  shining  brooks,  quiet 
woodlands,  spring  buds,  autumn  fiow- 
ers,  winding  country  roads,  and  laden 
grain  fields,  stands  before  one,  clearly 
pictured.  The  characters,  with  their 
wfM^  seem  like  old  acquaintances,  and 
the  seething,  fermenting  condition  of 
American  society  is  most  accurately 
represented.  There  is  pathos,  too,  in 
the  story,  and  many  will  read  it  with 
moistened  eyes. 

Paul.    So  far  so  good,  but—  ? 

DoRCAB.  But  there  runs  through  the 
entire  work  a  yein  of  sentiment  or  phi- 
losophy, which  wears  a  yery  suspicious 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  certain  school 
just  now  popular  in  France.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Uncle  Paul,  how  distaste- 
ful to  me  is  that  school,  nor  how  false 
I  think  the  premises  upon  which  it  is 


founded.  I  am  conyinced  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
stitution of  men  and  women.  I  will 
not  bore  you  by  any  disquisition  upon 
relatiye  superiority  or  inferiority,  but 
will  simply  giye  you  a  portion  of  my 
idea  as  I  find  it  laid  down  by  St.  John 
Chrysostom:  'Do  not  confound  9ulh 
mission  with  sla/nery^  says  the  goldem- 
mouthed  Greek.  'The  woman  obeys, 
but  remains  free  ;  she  is  equal  in  honor. 
It  is  true  that  she  is  subject  to  her  hus- 
band; and  this  is  her  punishment  for 
haying  rendered  herself  guilty  in  the 
beginning.  Mark  it  well :  woman  was 
not  condemned  to  subjection  at  tiie 
time  of  her  creation ;  when  God  made 
and  presented  her  to  her  husband.  He 
said  nothing  of  domination ;  we  hear 
nothing  from  the  lips  of  Adam  which 
supposes  it  It  was  only  after  haying 
yiolated  her  duty  by  leading  him  astray 
to  whom  she  had  been  giyen  as  a  sup- 
port, that  she  heard  these  words: 
'Thou  shalt  be  under  thy  husband^s 
power,  and  he  shall  haye  dominion  oyer 
thee." 

Now,  in  the  book  under  considera- 
tion, we  are  led  to  suppose  that  eyen 
the  '  exceptional  women '  find  submis- 
sion and  dependence,  not  only  delight- 
ful, but  absolute  necessities  of  their 
being.    They  are   only  too  happy  to 
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Boocomb  to  tbe  powerful  magnetism 
attributed  to  men  by  reason  alone  of 
their  manhood.  (A  doctrine  too  re- 
pulaiTe  to  admit  of  discnBflion.)  I  &ncy 
that  thinking,  sensitiTe,  and  high- 
spirited  women  hare  not  jet  ceased  to 
find  submission  and  dependence  a  jptm- 
itSimenb,  They  may  take  np  their  cross 
cheerily,  and  wear  it  graceftilly,  but 
none  the  less  do  they  feel  it  to  be  a 
cross.  As  for  pecuniary  dependence, 
so  long  as  aU  goes  smoothly  and  mat- 
ters are  so  arranged  that  the  wife  is  not 
obliged  to  ask  the  hnsband  for  Amds, 
the  power  of  custom  and  of  legal  pro- 
visions may  be  sufficient  to  prerent  any 
disquietude ;  but  after  the  first  misun- 
dostanding,  the  first  unkind  word,  hU 
money,  as  it  passes  through  her  hands, 
bums  like  coals  of  fire,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart,  as  she  perhaps  vainly 
longs  for  some  means  of  employment 
by  which  to  procure  at  least  sufficient 
for  her  own  personal  expenses,  would 
cause  him  a  new  and  strange  sensation, 
did  she  not  deem  it  her  duty  to  suppress 
all  evidence,  even  the  existence,  of  such 
self-assertion,  and  quietly  shoulder  this 
with  the  rest,  as  a  portion  of  the  bur- 
den to  be  borne  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation  into  which  she  has  ent^ed, 
and  wherein,  by  reason  of  the  especial 
power  granted  her  of  knowing  and 
loving  God,  she  usually  finds  herself 
Heaven's  own  missionary,  the  keeper 
and  guide  of  souls.  Now,  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  Unde  Paul;  when  I  say 
that  marriage  is  a  valley  of  humiliation, 
I  intend  no  reproach  to  men ;  I  simply 
state  a  fact  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  things,  and  upon  the  primal  sentence 
passed  against  the  pride  that,  in  spite 
of  Hie  prohibition  of  the  Almighty, 
sought  to  know  all  things, '  to  become 
as  gods.'  Meekness,  humility,  self-ab- 
negation, affection,  are  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  grow  by  the  wayside ;  but 
the  pathway  is  not  the  less  thorny,  and 
no  good  can  be  accomplished  by  deny- 
ing or  sugaiM^oating  the  feet 

Paxil.    I  do  not  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  your  views,  I>(»fitt;«but  your 


rather  vehement  statement  of  them 
somewhat  surprises  me,  as  you  yourself 
married  of  your  own  fVee  will,  and  at 
an  age  when  women,  if  ever,  are  sup- 
posed to  know  their  own  minds. 

DoBCAs.  That  my  own  marriage 
has  been  a  happy  one,  and  that  my 
good  husband  has  striven,  by  recog- 
nizing my  womanly  as  weU  as  individ- 
ual idiosyncrasies,  to  render  the  yoke  as 
light  as  it  possibly  can  be,  is  tlie  very 
circumstance  that  gives  me  a  right  to 
speak  and  offer  my  testimony  against 
ideas  which  I  think  wholly  unwarrant- 
ed by  the  fects  in  the  case.  The  views 
of  modem  philosophers,  attacking  the 
sanctity  of  Christian  marriage,  are  to 
me  periEectly  abhorrent.  Deprive  mar- 
riage of  its  mystical,  sacramental,  peni- 
tential character,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  a  weU-ordered  society. 
I  must  again  call  upon  St.  John  Ohry- 
sostom  to  speak  for  me.  He  says: 
'  Marriage  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
mysteries,  by  reason  of  the  sublime 
character  which  belongs  to  it,  of  repre- 
senting the  alliance  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
His  Church.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  .which  is,  that  it  should  not 
be  contracted  lightly  and  through  in- 
terested motives.  No,  marriage  is  no 
bargain ;  it  is  the  union  of  the  entire^ 
life.'  This  is  what  trae  marriage  should 
be;  but  in  so  fer  as  mankind  fall  below 
the  lofty  standards  set  before  them,  so 
fer  does  actual  marriage  fail  to  reach  its 
glorious  ideal.  Meantime,  reverence 
for  maidenhood  is  one  of  the  strongest 
safeguards  of  the  sailbtity  of  wedded 
life,  and  no  delusions  of  any  school, 
whether  romantic,  sentimental,  Miche- 
letic,  humanitarian,  or  Lutheranistic, 
should  be  permitted  to  obscure  this 
reverence.  Neither  my  own  experience, 
nor  that  of  the  young  maidens  best 
known  to  me,  teaches  me  that  the  idle 
hours  of  women  are  haunted  by  dreams 
of  some  human  lover,  who  must  be 
found  to  save  them  firom  despair.  I 
cannot  think  that  marriage  is  essentiid 
to,  or  even  best  for,  the  happiness  of 
women.    If  we  enter  the  nearest  insti- 
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tation  of  Ohaiity  Sisters,  Sistm^  of 
Mercy,  or  of  the  Poor,  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  contrast  between  the  health- 
Ail,  cheery,  unsolicitous  4K)mitenance8 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  nerrous,  suffer- 
ing, careworn  laces  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  in  our  midst.  Both  live  in 
the  conscientiouB  performance  of  equal- 
ly estimable  duties,  but  the  pleasing 
of  a  Heayenly  Master  would  se^n  to  be 
a  more  peaceful  and  less  wearing  task 
than  the  gratification  of  an  earthly 
lord.  Let  us  hearken  for  a  moment  to 
an  eloquent  French  theologian :  *  Wo- 
man's nature,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
rises  to  such  a  height  of  intellect  and 
sensitiyeness,  that  it  ceases  to  be  capa- 
ble of  accepting  that  subordination 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian marriage.  Think  you  there  are  not 
women  athirst  for  the  ideal ;  who  are 
crushed  by  the  conmibnplace  of  ordi- 
nary affections ;  who  would  go  beyond 
that  narrow  circle  traced  round  them 
by  domestic  cares  9  Give  to  such  na- 
tures as  good,  kind,  and  conscientious 
a  husband  as  you  will,  do  you  think  he 
can  ever  satisfy  the  ardent  longings  of 
their  mind  and  heart  9  Do  you  think 
they  can  find  in  the  fiunily  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  briUiant  dream  caressed  by 
them  from  the  earliest  yean  of  infancy  ? 
Do  you  not  belieye  that  they  will  con- 
stantly feel  cruel  disappointments,  in- 
finite tortures,  and  the  deepest  an- 
guish?' 

Paul.  But  if  such  be  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  what  are  these  good 
ladies  to  do  ?      ^ 

DoBCAs.  The  world  has  always  need 
of  intellect  and  enthusiasm,  and  these, 
directed  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  without  which  nothing 
good  or  great  can  be  accompUshed,  will 
point  the  way  to  the  fulfilment  of 
idiatever  may  be  the  especial  vocation 
of  the  individuaL  The  author  above 
quoted  continues :  *  Some  heroic  vir- 
gins have  played  so  wonderful  a  part 
that,  by  the  sublimity  of  their  devo- 
tion and  the  power  of  their  intellect, 
they  have  occasionally  eclipsed  the  re- 


nown of  the  most  illustrious  men.  A 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  was  the  light 
of  doctors,  the  ambassadress  of  JOtr 
tions,  the  counsellor  of  popes,  and  the 
admiration  of  her  age.  A  St  Rose  of 
Yiterbo,  a  charming  and  graceful  diild, 
became  the  intrepid  buckler  of  Rome 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  emperors.  A  St  Clara,  by  her 
ardent  love  for  the  poor  and  the  Cross., 
was  worthy  of  aiding  the  Sonph  oi 
Assisi  in  his  admirable  reform.  A  8t 
Theresa  astonished  the  world  by  &e 
grandeur  of  her  character  in  the  age  of 
the  Loyolaa,  the  Xaviers,  and  the 
Francis  Borgias.'  To  these  few  bat 
striking  instances  we  may  add  Joan  of 
Arc,  whose  patriotism  and  valor  saved 
her  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
foreign  invader,  and,  in  our  own  day, 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Ifiss  Dix, 
together  with  hosts  of  courageous 
maidens,  who  in  every  Christian  land 
yearly  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  suffering  humanity.  I  should  wetaj 
you,  unde,  were  I  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject into  farther  depths:  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  one  which  no  man,  how- 
ever tender  or  talented,  could  ever  ex- 
haust, for  there  are  chords  in  the  femi- 
nine organization  beyond  his  compre- 
hension— strange  chords,  the  resolution 
of  which  will  be  found  only  in  that 
heaven  where  there  shall  be  no  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage. 

Paxtu  You  mentioned  Joan  of  Are : 
did  you  observe  that  the  author  of 
*  Hannah  Thurston*  notices  the  fkct, 
that  while  she  has  been  poetized  by 
Schiller,  Southey,  and  others,  no  wo- 
man has  ever  yet  made  her  tiie  theme 
of  song? 

DoBGAS.  I  was  no  little  surprised 
to  find  such  a  reproach  issuing  fitnn 
the  lips  of  one  who  must  have  known 
that  no  man  had  yet  sung  her  in  his 
verse  who  had  not  violated  the  truth 
of  history  and  smirched  the  beauty  of 
a  noble  character,  devoted  solely  to  her 
country  and  her  God,  by  picturing  her 
as  enamored  of  some  mortal  lover. 
Sliakqpeare  must  here  receive  his  shaie 
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of  blaine,  althoagh  the  iuttional  pr^u-  man  who  has  attempted  to  portray  it, 

dices  still  existent  in  his  age  may  offer  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ger- 

some  excuse.     Voltaire  is  not  to  be  man  historian,  Guido  Goeirce,  whose 

mentioned,  Schiller  twaddles  through  work,  by  the  way,  has  been  reverently 

a  tissue  of  sheer  inventions  and  impos-  done  into  English  by  two  sister  wo- 

sible   absurdities,  and  even  Southey,  men.          • 

who  strives  to  be  faithful  to  history,  Paul.  Well,  and  the  final  condu- 
thinks  he  must  invest  her  with  a  *  sup-  sion  to  all  this  ? 
pressed  attachment 'in  order  to  render  Dobcas.  The  final  conclusion  is, 
her  sufl^ently  interesting  to  be  the  that  a  large  portion  of  even  the  wor- 
heroine  of  a  poem.  (Inconceivable  and  thier  souls  in  this  world,  is  drifthig 
insane  vanity,  that  imagines  no  woman  away  into  a  sea  of  materialism,  shroud- 
can  live  her  life  through  without  lay-  ed  in  rose-colored  mists  of  poetry  and 
ing  her  heart  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  sentiment,  and  it  behooves  every  earnest 
*  imsistibles '  1)  The  historic  character  Mend  of  humanity  to  sound  the  alarm, 
of  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  terribly  mal-  and  at  least  strive  to  give  warning  of 
treated   and   misrepresented  by  every  the  danger. 


GLORIOUS  ! 

*  For  bow  csn  a  man  die  better, 
Tban  in  facing  fearM  odda. 
For  the  aabea  of  bia  fatbera^ 
And  tbe  temples  of  bis  gods  I  * 

Maoaulat'b  Ballads  qf  AneimU  Rom^ 

Alozib — and  widowed  so  early, 

Aged  only  twenty-one— 
Only  so  few  of  her  years  are  past. 

And  yet  her  life  is  quite  done  I 

Quite  concluded  her  life  is — 

Nothing  for  hopes,  or  for  fears ; 
Nothing  to  think  of^  or  look  to  see 

But  a  barren  desert  of  years  I 

Blender,  lithe  little  figure- 
Graceful  and  yielding  form, 

Never  again  to  be  held  in  the  close 
Clasp  of  a  manly  arm  I 

Oh  the  sweet  oval  face, 

And  the  wonderful  violet  eyes ! 
No  more  to  be  sealed  with  true  kisses. 

And  opened  to  love's  paradise  I 

And  oh  the  sunny,  brown  hair. 
Which  breaks  into  ripples  and  waves 

O'er  her  sad  brow— like  the  laughter 
Of  young  children  over  graves ! 
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Put  it  away  under  widow's  weeds — 
Draw  it  as  stndght  as  yon  can : 

Never  again  will  the  dear  little  head 
Be  held  to  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Dazed,  she  sits  in  the  twilight 
Of  the  funeral-darkened  room, 

Her  whole  soul  gathered  to  listen — alas ! 
For  a  voice  that  is  stilled  in  the  tomb. 

Dear  voice,  now  silent  forever  1 
God  help  her !    It  seems  a  dream  I 

Bhe  hopes,  even  now  she  may  waken ; 
But  see  yonder  oruel  sunbeam. 

How  it  wanders  over  the  carpet — 
It  lights  up  the  distant  room — 

It  falls  on  his  portrait — hu  portrait  1 — 
His  &ce  shines  out  in  the  gloom 

As  warmly  and  loving  as  ever ; — 
But,  oh,  there  hangs  under  its  frame 

The  sword  he  has  wielded  so  bravely — 
The  blade  that  has  lettered  his  name 

On  the  tablets  of  Glory^erected 
0*er  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  slain ; 

Who  have  died  to  preserve  the  Republic ! 
Our  loss — but  the  nation's  great  gain. 

Wring  the  small,  white  hands  together^- 
Clasp  them  close  over  the  breast : — 

Prisoned  heart,  throbbing  so  wildly, 
Never  again  to  know  rest, 

Can  you  not  leap  and  be  joyful. 
Knowing  the  nation  is  free  I 

Gentle-eyed  Peace  is  but  waiting 
Sure  of  a  welcome,  to  be. 

Ask  not  for  peeans  of  triumph 
From  *  only  a  woman's '  heart : 

Alas  I  in  the  triumph  of  nations 
She  hath  but  an  humble  part  I 

Hers  to  be  patient,  and  suffer — 
While  her  soul  goes  out  to  the  fray 

With  the  one  who  is  dearer  than  heaven, 
To  see  him  shot  down  by  the  way. 
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Anguished,  for  drops  of  cold  water 
That  e^en  to  the  yilest  we  give  1 

Mangled  and  crashed  and  insulted ! 
God  I  can  I  write  it,  and  live  t 

Fold  the  hands  o*er  the  soft  bosom 
Baby  hands  nerer  caressed — 

Hush  into  patience  the  sweet  lips 
Never  to  man's  to  be  pressed. 

There  on  the  altar  of  nations 

She  has  given  the  soul  out  of  her  life : 
Holocaust  greater  was  never : 

God  help  the  poor,  little  wife ! 


THE    ISLE    OF    SPRINGS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBIOAL   8KIT0B. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
hiiQsel^  on  the  8d  of  May,  1494,  while 
prosecuting  his  second  voyage.  On  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  its  northern  coast,  and, 
through  the  cruel  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola,  was  detained  there 
nearly  a  year  before  relief  was  sent.  In 
the  dearth  of  historical  associations,  I 
haye  sometimes  pleased  myself  with 
gazing  at  the  high  summit  of  Cape 
Clear  HiU,  which  is  far  and  wide  con- 
spicuous along  the  northern  shore,  and 
reflecting  that  the  eye  of  the  great 
discoverer  may  have  often  rested  upon 
it  during  his  weary  detention,  endeav- 
oring thus  to  raise  present  insignifi- 
cance somewhat  by  linking  it  with  the 
one  illustrious  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
island. 

Sevilla  d^Oro,  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  was  founded 
in  1509,  near  the  place  of  Columbus^s 
shipwreck.  It  soon  became  a  splendid 
city.  Traces  of  pavement  are  still  dis- 
coverable two  miles  distant  from  the 
church  and  abbey  around  which  the 


town  was  built.  In  a  few  years,  how* 
ever,  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen.  Even  the  cause  of  its  de- 
struction is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  Indians.  These 
were  of  the  same  voluptuous  and  gentle 
race  which  peopled  the  other  Great 
Antilles,  but,  like  them,  might  have 
been  roused  to  temporary  madness  by 
the  diabolical  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards. 
If  so,  their  brief  revenge  availed  them 
little,  for  by  1558,  the  sixty  thousand 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  island  when 
discovered,  had  been  extirpated,  it  is 
said,  to  the  very  last  one.  Near  the 
seashore  in  the  east  of  the  island  are 
some  caves,  in  which  mouldering  bones 
of  the  unhappy  aborigines  are  still 
found,  who  had  taken  refuge  here,  pre- 
ferring to  die  of  famine  rather  than  to 
fiill  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  Indians, 
the  labor  of  African  slaves  was  intro- 
duced. Some  sugar  was  raised,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swine.  Be- 
sides the  few  whites  and  negroes  need- 
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ed  for  this,  and  a  small  number  at  two 
or  thrve  seaports,  the  poimlation  was 
mainly  gathered  in  the  town  of  Bt  Ja- 
go  de  la  Vega.  This  was  built  on  the 
sooth  side,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
after  the  destniction  of  Seyilla  d'Oro. 
At  the  time  of  the  English  conquest  in 
1655,  during  Cromwell's  protectorate, 
the  population  consisted  of  twelve  hun- 
dred whites  and  fifteen  hundred  negro 
slayes.  They  were  summoned  by  the 
English  admiral  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
l^;iance  to  England  or  to  leave  the  isl- 
and. But  they  declared  that  they  could 
do  neither;  that  they  were  bom  sub- 
jects of  the  Eling  of  Spain,  and  knew 
no  other  allegiance ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  were  natives  of  Jamai- 
ca, and  had  neither  Mends  nor  kindred 
elsewhere.  They  implored  him,  there- 
fore, not  to  exact  an  impossible  oath, 
nor  yet  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the  wide 
world.  But  the  misfortunes  of  Spanish 
Papists  were  a  matter  of  little  concern 
to  English  Puritans.  They  were  ex- 
pelled the  island,  but  leaving  their 
slaves  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the 
central  ridge,  they  planted  a  seed 
which  for  generations  bore  bitter  fruit 
to  their  cruel  enemies.  These  slaves 
became  the  nucleus  of  those  formidable 
Maroon  communities  which  for  gener- 
ations were  a  terror  to  the  island. 
Their  masters,  having  conveyed  their 
fiunilies  across  to*  Cuba,  returned  with 
a  body  of  Spanish  troopf^  hoping,  in 
their  turn,  to  expel  the  invaders. 
They  intrenched  themselves  in  a  nat- 
ural flEustness  that  appeared  impreg- 
nable, and  an  English  messenger  being 
sent  to  demand  a  surrender,  the  vener- 
able governor,  Don  Amoldo  Sasi,  it  is 
said,  ordered  him  to  be  shown  around 
the  fortification,  that  he  might  see  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  it,  and  then 
dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  pres- 
ent But  the  English  soldiers  knew  no 
such  thing  as  an  impregnable  fortress ; 
they  soon  stormed  the  height,  and,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  fleeing  along  the 
clifBs,  picked  them  off  like  so  many 
crowa.    A  few  attendants  hurried  down 


the  aged  governor  to  the  sea,  and  con- 
veyed him  across  to  Cuba.  And  thus 
perished  the  tranquil  and  happy  colony 
of  St  Jago  de  la  Vega.  The  victors 
took  possession  of  the  deserted  town, 
which  has  finally  become  the  seat  of 
government  But  they  changed  its 
Popish  appellation  of  St  Jago  de  la 
Vega  to  the  homely  but  unimpeachably 
Protestant  name  of  Spanishtown,  which 
it  still  bears  in  popular  use,  although 
officially  it  has  resumed  its  former  des- 
ignation. There  were  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  town,  each  of 
which  gave  the  name  of  its  patnm  saint 
to  the  street  on  which  it  stood.  But 
the  Puritans  would  know  them  only  as 
Whitechurch  street  and  Kedchurch 
street— names  which,  I  believe,  still  re- 
main^ curious  monuments  of  Puritan 
scrupulosity  in  that  southern  land. 
Spanishtown  has  increased  in  popula- 
tion to  about  five  thousand,  and  in  its 
palmy  days  of  slaveholding  prosperity 
exhibited  doubtless  much  pomp  of 
vice-regal  splendor.  But  tlus  has  long 
fied,  and  its  sandy  streets  are  now«  al- 
most as  silent  and  sombre  in  the  flit- 
tering sunshine  as  if  traversed  only  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  Spanish  colonists  who 
dwelt  here  m  peace  until  ruthlesaly 
thrust  forth  by  the  English  invader. 

After  the  conquest,  the  island  filled 
up  with  English,  partly  by  voluntary 
emigration,  and  partly  by  a  double 
deportation  firom  home,  first  of  refirao- 
tory  Cavaliers  during  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate, and  partly  of  mutinous  Puri- 
tans after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 
These  often  renewed  in  the  streets  of 
Spanishtown  the  brawls  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  exclamation,  Mfy 
king ! '  which  the  negroes  are  fond  of 
uring,  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  relic  of 
the  time  when  it  was  the  watchword 
of  the  outnumbered  but  courageous 
Cavaliers.  Even  after  the  Restoration, 
the  Puritans  were  for  a  while  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  island  which  the  Puri- 
tan protector  had  wrested  iVom  the 
great  foe  of  Protestantism ;  but  grad- 
ually ail  traces  of  that  hardy  sect  dis- 
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appeared  firom  a  land  which  an  ener- 
yating  climate  and  the  rapidly  advan- 
cing barbarism  of  slayery  rendered  far 
fitter  for  another  sort  of  inhabitants^ 
namely,  the  buccaneers.  The  bucca- 
neers, it  wiU  be  remembered,  were  not 
exactly  pirates  preying  indiscriminately 
upon  all.  They  were  rather  English 
corsairs,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
long  enmity  between  England  and 
Spain  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  alike,  perpetual  forrays  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  were  simply 
thejayhawkers  and  border  rufiBans  of 
their  day,  and,  with  some  traits  of  chiv- 
alry, differed  probably  as  little  f^om 
pirates  as  Quantrell  and  his  &Uow 
scoundrels  differ  from  robbers.  This 
yillanous  crew  early  resorted  in  great 
numbers  to  Jamaica,  which  became  as 
good  a  base  of  operations  against  a 
power  with  which  England  was  pro- 
fessedly at  peace  as  Liverpool  and 
Qreenock  are  now  against  another  pow- 
er with  which  she  is  profiessedly  at 
pe^oe.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
says  he  imagines  the  British  West  In- 
dies have  never  recovered  from  the  taint 
of  buccaneer  blood.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
for  the  universal  corruption  of  morals 
and  justice  induced  by  slavery,  existing 
in  the  overwhelming  proportions  which 
it  had  in  the  West  Indies,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  measure  how  fxt 
any  subsidiary  influence  of  evil  may 
have  helped  to  aggravate  the  mischief 
Jamaica,  like  the  other  colonies,  soon 
received  a  constitution.  Like  her  sis- 
ters on  the  continent,  she  opposed  a 
spirited  and  successM  resistance  to 
the  eaiiy  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
When  our  Revolution  broke  out,  her 
Assembly  passed  resolutions  declaring 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  Congress,  and  gave 
as  the  reasons  for  not  joining  in  our 
armed  vindication  of  them,  their  in- 
sular position,  and  the  peculiar  nature 
of  their  population.  Had  geography 
permitted,  Jamaica  would  doubtless 
have  made  one  Slave  State  the  more  in 


the  original  Union,  and  would  have 
been  one  of  the  fiercest  afterward  in 
the  secession.  We  may  well  believe 
that  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that 
she  would  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell 
by  the  mighty  power  of  England,  hin- 
dered her  in  1884  from  heading  her  sis- 
ter islands  in  a  revolt  against  the  im- 
pending abolition  of  slavery,  and  thus 
giving  the  world  twenty-seven  years 
earlier  the  spectacle  of  a  great  slave- 
holders' rebdlion. 

The  history  of  Jamaica,  otherwise  so 
monotonous  and  devoid  of  interest, 
even  to  its  own  people,  yet  includes  one 
awful  event,  the  destruction  of  Port 
Royal  by  the  earthquake  of  1692.  This 
city,  built  by  the  English  soon  after 
the  conquest,  on  the  tongue  of  land 
which  encloses  the  present  harbor  of 
Kingston,  soon  became  the  most  splen- 
did city  of  the  English  in  America. 
Its  quays  and  warehouses,  Macaulay 
says,  were  thought  to  rival  those  of 
Oheapside.  This  wealth  and  splendor 
were  not  wholly  the  fruit  of  lawfril 
conmierce,  for  Port  Royal  was  the  fa- 
vored resort  of  the  buccaneers.  Their 
lawless  forrays  against  the  Spanish  filled 
it  with  wealth,  and  filled  it  also  with 
voluptuous  wickedness. 

Tradition  adds,  perhaps  to  give  em- 
phasis to  its  doom,  that  just  before  the 
earthquake,  a  successftd  expedition  had 
filled  the  dty  with  booty,  which  loaded 
the  warehouses,  and  even  overflowed 
into  the  dwelling  houses  and  verandas. 
But  the  stroke  of  judgment  came,  and 
a  few  shocks  of  an  earthquake  in  a  few 
seconds  buried  the  greater  part  of  the 
dissolute  and  splendid  city  beneath 
the  waters  of  its  own  habor.  The  de- 
caying bodies  that  were  thrown  after- 
ward on  the  shore  produced  a  x>e8ti- 
lence  which  swept  off  three  thousand 
of  those  who  had  survived  the  earth- 
quake. The  sad  remnant  went  over  to 
the  inside  shore  of  the  harbor,  and  built 
Kingston.  A  poor  village  of  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  souls,  adjoin- 
ing the  naval  station,  is  now  all  that 
represents  the  once  wealthy  and  wicked 
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city,  the  Sodom  of  the  West,  and  smit- 
ten with  a  fate  like  that  of  Sodom. 

The  Bame  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Port  Royal,  almost  rained  the 
island.  Whole  plantations  changed 
their  places.  The  mountains  were 
strangely  torn  and  rent.  In  many  parta 
the  immense  accumulation  of  earth 
fallen  from  the  mountains  choked  up 
the  course  of  the  streams  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  when  at  last  they  burst 
their  way  through,  they  bore  down  on 
their  swollen  floods  thousands  of  trunks 
of  trees,  branchless  and  barkless,  to  the 
sea.  The  gorge  of  the  Bocaguas, 
through  which  the  Rio  Cobre  winds  in 
a  glorious  succession  of  cascades  and 
whirling  pools,  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  filled  up,  causing  the  waters  to 
overspread  the  upland  basin  of  St. 
Thomaa-in-the-Vale  with  a  lake,  which 
lasted  nine  days  before  the  waters  tore 
loose  from  their  confinement,  and  swept 
over  the  plains  to  the  ocean.  There 
was  evidence  of  a  slight  subsidence 
over  the  whole  island.  The  earthquake 
of  1692  is  undoubtedly  the  most  deso- 
lating convulsion  of  nature  which  has 
ever  befidlen  an^  portion  of  the  Eng- ' 
lish  race. 

For  generations  after  the  destraction 
of  Port  Royal,  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
spires  and  housetops  of  the  sunken 
city  could  be  discerned  on  a  dear  day 
through  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Even  now  there  is  a  floating  belief  that 
they  may  occasionally  be  dimly  de- 
scried, though  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  worthy  of  credit. 

Since  then,  although  there  are  often 
shocks  of  earthquake,  sometimes  sev- 
eral in  a  year,  and  though  some  have 
occurred  quite  destructive  to  property, 
there  has  been  none  to  divide  with  that 
of  1692  its  awful  preeminence  of  deso- 
lation. It  is  trae,  we  know  not  at 
what  time  such  a  one  may  come,  and 
it  has  been  traly  said  that  *•  this  beauti- 
ful island  may  be  regarded  as  a  gor- 
geous carpet  spread  over  the  deeply 
charged  mines  of  a  volcano.'  Hurri- 
canes, though  very  much  less  frequent 


than  in  the  Windward  Islands,  have 
yet  left  their  traces  in  the  annals  of 
Jamaica.  Particularly  noted  are  those 
of  the  28th  of  August,  1712,  of  the  28tii 
of  August,  1722,  and  the  series  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  anna- 
ally  ravaged  the  island  from  1780  to 
1786  inclusive.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
that  the  town  of  Savanna-la-Mar  was 
so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  sea, 
driven  over  it  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
that  when  the  flood  rolled  back  to  its 
home,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
place  was  discernible.  In  such  a  re- 
gion the  petition  of  the  Litany,  as  it  is 
here  offered, '  From  lightning,  tempest, 
and  earthqudkey  good  Lord,  deliver  us,' 
falls  on  the  stranger's  ear  with  unwont- 
edly  solemn  force. 

The  awfhl  magnificence  of  these  con- 
vulsions of  nature  is  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  insignificance  of  the  record  of 
human  actions  in  this  island.  Not  tliat 
Jamaica  was  an  insignificant  member 
of  the  empire.  Far  from  it.  The  teem- 
ing source  of  wealth,  she  was,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  whole  of  the  eig^ht- 
eenth  century,  continually  increasing 
in  importance.  Even  dukes  were  glad 
to  leave  England  to  assume  the  princely 
state  of  a  governor  of  Jamaica.  Six 
hundred  thousand  African  slaves -were 
introduced  during  the  last  century,  of 
which  number  something  over  half  re- 
mained at  the  beginning  of  this.  Hu- 
man blood  fiowed  in  fertilizing  streams 
over  the  island,  and  out  of  this  ghastly 
compost  rose  an  opulence  so  splendid 
as  to  silence  for  generations  all  inquiry 
into  its  origin  or  character.  It  secured 
its  possessors  not  only  easy  access,  but 
frequent  intermarriages  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  who  thus  in  time 
came  to  be  among  the  lai^gest  West 
Indian  slaveholders.  Jamaica  was  just- 
ly reckoned  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
in  the  British  crown.  But  the  bril- 
liancy was  merely  that  of  wealth,  and 
as  the  ownership  of  this  was  transferred 
more  and  more  to  Great  Britain,  the 
island  itself  at  length  came  to  be  of  lit- 
tle more  independent  account  than  an 
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outlying  estate.  Petty  squabbles  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  Assem- 
bly, occasional  negro  conspiracies,  soon 
suppressed  and  cruelly  punished,  and 
the  wearying  contests  with  the  remain- 
ing negroes,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Blaroons,  lo|ig  maintained  a  harassing 
warfiure  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  yielded  at  last  to  favorable  terms, 
are  almost  all  that  fiUs  the  chronicles 
of  the  colony. 

The  island  society,  unrelieved  by  any 
eminence  of  genius  or  virtue,  or  by  the 
stir  of  great  public  interests,  presented 
little  more  than  a  dull  monotony  of 
sensuality  and  indolence,  on  a  ground 
of  inhumanity.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Zachary  Hacaulay,  from  his  experience 
in  Jamaica  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
estate,  formed  in  quiet  sternness  that 
resolution  to  devote  his  life  to  uproot- 
ing a  social  system  whose  presiding 
divinities  he  saw  to  be  Mammon  and 
Moloch,  which  he  afterward  so  nobly 
fulfilled.  The  graces  and  virtues  of 
private  character  that  lent  some  relief 
to  this  dreary  picture,  I  shall  speak  of 
hereafter. 

One  relief  to  the  prevailing  dulness 
of  Jamaica  life  was  found  in  a  bar  of 
first-rate  talent.  There  was  so  much 
wealth  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
so  many  disputed  titles  in  the  continual 
mutations  of  ownership  among  the 
estates  under  the  reckless  system  of 
conducting  them  prevalent,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  law  found  a  rich  har- 
vest, and  it  was  worth  while  for  a  first- 
rate  man  to  settle  in  the  island.  It  is 
thought  that  the  lawyers  of  Jamaica 
used  to  receive  not  less  than  £500,000 
annually.  Whether  this  was  reckoned 
in  sterling  money  or  in  the  island  cur- 
rency, I  do  not  know,  but  probably  the 
latter,  equivalent  to  £300,000  sterling. 
Of  men  not  lawyers,  Bryant  Edwards 
is  the  only  one  of  the  last  century  or 
the  early  part  of  this  of  any  note  what- 
ever among  those  permanently  settled 
in  the  island.  His  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  his  carefully  pre- 
pared and  judicious  'History  of  the 
VOL.  V. — 81 


West  Indies.'    Beckford,  the  author  of 

*  Yathek,'  and  Monk  Lewis,  christened 
Matthew,  the  patent  ghost-story  teller 
of  half  a  century  ago,  and  more  honor- 
ably connected  with  the  history  of  the 
island  as  a  proprietor,  whose  inex- 
perienced kindness  toward  his  negroes 
had  almost  led  to  his  prosecution,  both 
resided  in  the  island  for  a  while.  Ja- 
maica had  almost  drawn  to  herself  a 
name  far  more  illustrious  than  any  or 
all  which  had  appeared  in  her  annals 
— that  of  Robert  Bums.  It  is  known 
that  he  had  already  engaged  his  pas- 
sage to  the  island,  when  the  course  of 
events  turned  him  from  it.  He  cele- 
brates his  expected  departure  in  some 
verses  more  witty  than  moral,  in  which 
he  addresses  our  islanders  as  follows : 

'Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
And  hap  bim  in  a  coay  biel, 
Ye*ll  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel, 

And  fa'  of  glee ; 
He  wadna  wrang  the  rery  deil» 

That's  ower  the  sea.' 

Poor  fellow !  had  he  really  gone,  the 
admonition    to    *  Jamaica    bodies*  to 

*  use  him  weel,'  would  probably  have 
been  obeyed  by  making  him  drink 
himself  to  death  ten  or  twelve  years 
earlier  than  he  did  in  Dumfries,  and 
thus  would  one  of  earth's  great,  though 
stained  names,  have  been  lost  in  the 
inglorious  darkness  of  a  Jamaica  book- 
keeper's short  life,  as  many  a  young 
countryman  of  his,  perhaps  not  less 
gifted  than  he,  had  perished  before  him. 

Among  the  distinguished  personages 
of  Jamaica,  I  ought  not  to  omit  mention 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  governor 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  able  to  boast  that  no 
virtuous  woman  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  King's  House  in  Spanish- 
town  during  his  administration.  So 
that  if  Jamaica  has  never  had  her  pare- 
aux-cerfs,  she  can  at  least  boast  her  Re- 
gent Orleans.  There  is  small  need  of 
any  special  par^-aujo-e&rft  in  a  slavehold^ 
ing  country.* 

•  I  take  ibis  aaecdoU  on  Mr.  UnXerbilFs  qd- 
tbority. 
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In  brief|  except  a  certain  interest  at- 
tached to  the  struggles  of  the  barbar- 
ous Maroons  to  maintain  their  wild 
freedom  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
the  human  history  of  Jamaica,  from 
the  English  conquest  in  1655  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  1884,  is  little 
more  than  a  monotonous  blank. 

She  had  a  vigorous  bar,  a  sumptuous 
church  establishment,  and  boundless, 
though  shifting  wealth.  But  all  these 
together,  smitten  as  they  were  with  the 
palsy  of  voluptuousness  and  oppression, 


had  not  the  power  to  bring  forth  one 
great  name,  to  achieve  one  heroic  deed, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  foster  any 
growth  of  humble,  diffused  happineaiL 
Her  sin,  plated  with  gold,  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  confounded  the  consciences  of 
men,  but,  like  the  ornaments  of  a  sepul- 
chre, it  only  beautified  outwardly  what 
within  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
and  all  uncleanness. 

Those  events  of  her  history  which 
bear  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  wiU  be 
specially  noticed  hereafter. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF   AMERICAN    ARCHITECTURE, 


Thb  rule  held,  anciently,  that  a  na- 
tion's architecture  was  the  exponent  of 
its  national  character,  growing  with 
and  out  of  its  social,  civil,  and  religious 
peculiarities,  and  modified  by  climate, 
habit,  and  taste.  In  those  early  ages, 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  art,  men  built 
with  a  purpose,  built  what  they  wanted 
in  a  natural  and  appropriate  way,  and 
— ^built  sucoessfiilly.  So  true  was  this, 
that  to  this  day,  most  of  their  relics 
proclaim  their  own  origin,  just  as  fos- 
sils determine  the  relative  positions  of 
their  enclosing  strata,  and  history  owes 
to  architecture  the  solution  of  many  of 
her  hardest  problems.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  instance,  gloried  in  the 
erection  of  the  most  magnificent  tombs 
that  their  genius  could  produce,  and, 
mined  as  they  are,  we  find  that  it  is  in 
their  sepulchral  monuments — the  rock- 
wrought  mausoleum  and  the  stupen- 
dous pyramid— that  their  art-current 
found  its  readiest  fiow.  Compare  these 
with  the  light  and  graceful  structures 
of  the  Moors,  the  cool,  arcaded  courts, 
and  the  tesselated  pavements,  the 
orange  trees,  and  the  fountains.  ^  But 
no  comparison,'  says  Fergusson,  *  is  ap- 
plicable to  objects  so  totally  different. 


Each  is  a  true  representative  of  the 
feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  raised.  The  plaster  Al- 
hambra  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
and  contemptible  beside  the  great  tem- 
ple-palace of  Eamak.  No  less  would 
the  granite  works  of  Egypt  be  consid- 
ered monuments  of  ill-directed  labor  if 
placed  in  the  palace  of  the  gay  and 
luxurious  Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  tiie 
present  was  everything,  and  with 
whom  the  enjoyment  of  the  pibsing 
hour  was  all  in  all.' 

StiU  another  idea,  grander  than  any 
aspiration  of  Saracen  or  Egyptian,  we 
find,  when  Europe,  slowly  shaking  off 
the  lethargy  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  de- 
veloping the  idea  of  religion.  It  was 
material,  however,  as  well  as  spiritnaL 
(Jod  was  glorified,  not  only  by  repent- 
ance or  holiness  of  life,  but  also  by  tiie 
devotion  of  hand  and  heart  and  for- 
time  to  His  earthly  temples  and  tiie 
jewelled  shrines  of  His  saints.  All  that 
impetus  which  is  now  given  to  religion 
itself^  was  turned  into  the  channels  of 
reli^ous  art.  And  yet,  temporally 
speaking,  how  grand  were  the  results ! 
Slowly  but  surely  arose  those  vast  and 
wonderftd  cathedrals,  springing  lightly 
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out  of  the  qnaintly  gabled  streets,  with 
their  richly  wrought  transepts  and  their 
pumaded  spires.  Not  trailing  along 
the  gronnd  like  the  Greek  temple  or 
the  Arab  mosque— of  the  earth,  earthy 
— ^but  leading  the  soul  heayenward 
with  their  upward  flow  of  harmony. 
Vast  Bibles  of  stone,  bearing  on  lofty 
fik^ade  and  on  buttressed  flank  the 
sculptured  details  of  Holy  Writ — silent 
lessons,  but  not  lost  upon  the  rude 
though  reverent  men  who  dwelt  within 
their  shadow.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
there  con  neyer  be  any  more  cathedrals. 
For  they  greto  in  those  times :  now  they 
would  haye  to  be  built. 

But  we  are  following  a  tangent 
Our  idea  is,  that  architecture,  to  be 
good,  must  be  appropriate — ezpressiye 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  should  be 
An  epitome  of  the  nation's  progress,  an 
abstract  of  its  guiding  principles,  con- 
densed, as  it  were,  and  crystallized  into 
An  art  Of  what  use  would  a  garment 
be,  though  eyer  so  elaborate,  if  it  did 
not  flt  t  Just  so  our  houses,  which  are 
but  a  broader  kind  of  clothing,  should 
be  fltted  to  their  purpose,  or  they  will 
neyer  yield  us  any  pleasure. 

Suppose  that,  in  searching  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Greece,  we  found  nothing 
but  pusillanimous,  sham  imitations  of 
Egyptian  art  Would  we  not  despise 
such  a  paltry  method  of  making  matter 
flerye  for  mind — such  a  miserable  make- 
shift to  saye  the  labor  of  inyention  ? 
And  yet  it  is  this  same  seryile  imitation 
of  dassical  and  foreign  models  that  is 
fettering  the  progress  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica. Instead  of  honestly  constructing 
what  we  wan^  and  then  decorating  it 
with  a  style  of  ornament  that  should 
assist,  explain,  and  intensify  it,  we  go 
wondering  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
building  Grecian  temples  and  Veronese 
palaces,  some  entire  and  some  in  slices, 
dreary,  indefinite-looking  objects,  de- 
▼oid  of  all  constructiye  principles  with- 
in, and  ornamented  with  £UfliAed  gew- 
gaws without,  stuck  on  in  the  hope  of 
hiding  rather  than  helping  out  the 
flimsy  design.    Our  *  national  style  *  wo 


are  sure  can  neyer  be  bom  of  any  such 
trayesties.  Borrowed  architecture  neyer 
fits  wel>. 

The  Satit  is,  we  ignore  the  first  great 
principle — ^the  essence  and  iine  qua  non 
of  the  art — dboobated  ookstbuction. 
By  construction  is  meant  that  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  parts  which  is  best 
suited  to  conyenience  and  most  con- 
dudye  to  stability.  It  is  what  the 
French  would  caU  the  mo^f^  the  end  in 
yiew,  while  decoration  is  only  the 
means.  And  the  moment  we  lose  sight 
of  it,  in  our  anxiety  to  make  room  for 
some  pet  ornament,  that  yery  ornament 
becomes  an  eyesore,  and  will  persist  in 
spoiling  the  design,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  end  is  sacrificed  to  the 
means.  Set  it  down,  then,  at  the  start, 
that  ornament  must  be  dependent  upon 
construction,  and  not  construction  upon 
ornament  The  useM  begets  the  b^u- 
tiful,  and  the  order  cannot  be  reyersed. 

But  before  proceeding  to  what  Amer- 
ican architecture  might  be,  we*  must,  in 
all  fairness,  examine  it  as  it  is. 

Our  great  cities,  of  course,  claim  our 
attention  first,  for  these  centres  of 
wealth  and  intellect  must  necessarily 
be  centres  of  art,  and  there,  if  at  all, 
are  we  to  discoyer  our  prospects  for  a 
national  style.  As  a  single  example  of 
what  it  has  attained  to  so  for,  nothing 
can  be  better  suited  to  our  purpose 
than  Broadway,  New  York,  our  best- 
known  and  most  essentially  American 
thoroughfiure.  But  what  to  compare  it 
to  we  know  not  Neither  history  oor 
geography  affords  a  paraUeL  It  resem- 
bles neither  the  London  Strand  nor  the 
Parisian  Bouleyard,  nor  is  it  like  the 
Ludwig  StrasBe  of  Munich,  nor  the 
Grand  Canal  of  Venice ;  and  yet  it  has 
something  or  other  in  common  witii  all 
of  these.  There  is  all  the  incongruity 
of  the  English  thoroughfare  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  French,  while  the  fir&- 
quent  succession  of  yast  palatial  struc-  i 
tures  allies  it  still  closer  to  the  last- 
named  examples.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  Grand  Canal— the  silent  highway  of 
the  City  of  the  Sea — ^is  more  like  it  in 
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general  e£fect  than  any  other  street  in 
Europe.  The  one,  it  is  true,  is  as 
straight  as  an  airline,  and  the  other 
nearly  the  shape  of  an  8 ;  the  one  a 
payed  roadway,  noisy  with  the  rush 
of  traffic,  and,  in  the  other,  the  water 
washing  the  very  walls  of  palaces  that 
are  mournful  and  deserted — while,  as 
regards  style,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
specimen  of  the  Venetian  in  this  ooun- 

tiy. 

But  the  resemblance  is  this:  your 
prevailing  impression  from  first  to  last 
is  the  absence  of  all  general  arrange- 
ment, and  the  independent  elegance  of 
each  separate  facade.  Each  tells  the 
same  story :  it  is  the  wealth  and  enter- 
prise of  tiie  citizen,  and  not  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  soyereign,  that  has  added 
palace  to  palace,  and  made  the  dumb 
stones  eloquent.  Remembering,  then, 
that  it  is  priyate  taste  and  influence 
that  is  to  develop  our  art,  we  proceed 
to  the  analysis  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare in  question. 

Fancy  yourself^  patient  reader,  at  one 
end  of  this  street,  so  as  to  command  its 
yista.  What  do  you  see?  Architec- 
ture ?  Very  little,  we  imagine.  Save 
the  buildings  immediately  at  your  right 
and  left,  all  the  others  are  seen  in  pro- 
file, a  contingency  never  reckoned  on 
by  their  builders.  The  decoration  is 
all  piled  on  the  front,  as  elaborate  a 
design,  often,  as  8alladio  ever  dreamt 
of^  but  at  the  side,  every  cornice  and 
ftringpiece  stops  as  short  as  if  it  had 
been  sawn  ofl^  and  the  whole  side  is  a 
flat  blank  piece  of  brickwork.  This  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  disparity  in 
height,  and  the  ponderous  cornices. 
As  to  construction,  the  prevailing  type 
is  a  flimsy  pile  of  brick  and  timber, 
*  put  up,'  apparently,  by  mutual  con- 
nivance of  the  contractor  and  the  cor- 
oner, and  screened  off  from  the  street 
by  a  thin  veneer  of '  architecture.'  Now 
there  is  a  certain  merit,  «ui  generU^  in 
a  clever  deception,  but  those  in  vogue 
here  are  too  utteiiy  transparent  to 
claim  even  this.  The  telltale  wall  of 
brick  cheats  you  out  of  the  pleasure  of 


cheating  yourself^  no  matter  how  cbari> 
tably  disposed. 

Were  it  necessary  to  represent  this 
street  upon  the  stage,  the  deoontor 
would  simply  have  to  paint  his  bo^mb 
upon  the  edges,  and  leave  the  side 
toward  the  audience  bare.  As  you 
walk  along  you  see  a  given  building 
sideways  for  five  minutes  or  more,  but 
you  cannot  see  it  as  it  was  meant  to  be 
seen — full  in  ftt>nt — for  as  many  seocmd^ 
We  even  know  of  churches  in  the  cross 
streets,  though  near  Broadway,  whose 
square  towers  are  stone-fit>nted  after 
the  usual  foshion,  but  present  noth- 
ing to  the  crowded  thorough£ue 
but  undressed  walls  of  brick  I  Tes, 
a  Christian  church,  in  jUigranU  de- 
lietu. 

It  will  be  objected  to  this  that  there 
is  no  use  in  finishing  the  sides  of  city 
buildings,  as  they  may  afterward  be 
hidden  by  others.  This  would  do  wdl 
enough  if  they  were  all  of  the  same 
height ;  but  they  are  not,  and  never  can 
be.  Indeed,  a  house  is  by  many  con- 
sidered *•  handsomer '  than  its  neighborly 
just  so  Eblt  forth  as  it  overtops  them. 
The  builder  would  hardly  think  it  s 
fair  beat  if  the  cornices  coReq>ondei 
The  successive  erections  on  a  row  <^ 
vacant  lots,  usually  illustrate  this  pop- 
ular ambition.  Some  one  secures  the 
comer  and  builds  his  house.  So  fiu*,  ao 
good.  Presently  number  two  cones 
along,  and,  to  secure  hunself  frt)m  in- 
vidious comparison,  piles  his  house 
half  a  story  higher  than  number  one. 
But  his  triumph  is  short,  for  the  third 
aspirant  soon  arrives,  who,  true  to  prin- 
ciple, takes  another  step  in  the  ascend- 
ing series.  So  it  goes  till  the  block 
is  finished,  the  whole  thing  looking  as 
if  architecture  was  a  sort  of  aucti(m,  in 
which  the  prize  of  success  was  awarded 
to  the  highest  builder. 

It  being  one  of  our  social  neoessitifls 
that  our  houses  differ  in  size,  we  most 
pay  some  attention  to  their  sides.  Hot 
giving  them  as  decided  a  treatment  as 
the  tronty  but  something  compatible 
with  a  plain  surfsce.    And,  above  all, 
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the  principal  cornice  and  roof  lines 
should  be  carried  round  on  the  ddes,  at 
least  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen.  In 
acme  rare  instances,  where  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  im- 
proved appearance  and  flnidi  that  it 
gives. 

Did  you  ever  C(»isider  the  superior 
elegance  of  a  comer  house  ?  Yet  it  is 
not'  so  much  the  position  as  the  fact 
that  the  position  la  taken  advantage  of. 
Being  finished  on  both  sides,  it  gives 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  thickness  as 
well  as  length  and  breadth.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  aolid^  while  the  afbir  next 
door,  overtopping  it  perhaps  a  story  or 
two,  is  merely  a  superfieiss. 

But  this  is  only  a  side  thrust.  Our 
'commercial  palaces'  challenge  the 
same  criticism  face  to  face.  For  the 
front,  considered  by  itself  even,  is  gen- 
erally incomplete.  A  supposititious 
formula  determines  that  the  house  must 
be  in  the  Italian  palace  style,  but  the 
narrow  lot  forbidding  an  entire  design, 
the  builder,  as  he  cannot  put  in  all, 
puts  in  all  he  can,  so  that,  instead  of 
the  house  being  a  house,  it  is  only  a 
specimen  slice  of  a  palace.  It  has  no 
particular  beginning  or  middle  or  end- 
ing, and,  with  the  long  viscera  of  brick- 
work trailing  off  behind,  it  looks  as  if 
just  wrenched  out  of  the  side  of  some 
Florentiue  or  Genoese  mansion.  And, 
in  very  truth,  is  it  not  ? 

The  common  cause  of  these  errors 
and  incongruities  is  our  self-abasement 
to  a  style  which  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  continuous  unifonnity  of  design, 
while,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety, our  houses  must  be  diverse  in 
size  and  pretension.  We  are  a  social 
people,  it  is  true,  but  our  individuali- 
ties are  strongly  marked,  and  our 
dwellings,  while  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  should  never  be  too 
uniform.  How  frightful  those  white- 
shuttered  brick  piles  which  monotonize 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  I  But  to 
assert  its  individuality  the  house  need 
not  shoot  up  like  a  vein  of  trap  rock 
through  a  stratum  of  conglomerate :  an 


American  rises,  not  through  the  mass, 
but  out  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  street  view  of 
Bruges  or  Nuremberg,  those  fantastic 
old  cities  of  mediseval  Germany  ?  You 
remember  them,  the  taU  gabled  houses 
with  projecting  stories,  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  porch  and  gallery  and  oriel, 
the  curious  old  bridges  and  the  Gothic 
fountains,  the  grotesque  carvings  over 
the  doorways,  and  the  perfect  popula- 
tion of  dormer  windows  and  turrets 
and  lanterns.  And  did  you  not,  entre 
nou8y  like  it  better  than  those  stiff,  for- 
mal views  of  the  French  and  Italian 
cities  ?  Was  not  the  poetry  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  prose  ? 

*  Oh  well  J  you  say,  *  these  turrets  and 
gables  and  things  look  all  very  well  in 
pictures,  but  they  would  never  do  for 
our  streets :  we  must  build  in  some  reg- 
ular style,  you  know.'  The  same  old 
error  again,  the  same  servile  imitation 
of  a  vague  something  or  other,  which 
we  call  classic.  Do  you  think  the  old 
(German  burghers  built  in  any  regular 
style?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  built 
just  whajk  they  wanted,  in  the  most 
natural  and  plain-spoken  manner.  If 
they  wanted  a  porch  over  the  door,  or 
a  bay  window  at  a  certain  comer,  or  a 
turret  to  enjoy  some  favorite  view — 
they  made  them,  put  them  just  where 
they  were  needed.  Convenience  was 
everything,  and  precedent  nothing. 

Is  there  not  something  about  this  in- 
dividual originality,  this  perfect  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  that 
might  be  adapted  to  express  the  Amer- 
ican character  t  And  if  more  pleasing, 
why  cling  to  the  effete  and  cumbrous 
tyrannies  of  a  soulless  classicism  ?  Why 
crush  out  all  symptoms  of  natural 
growth  to  make  room  for  the  unsightly 
exotic? 

Nature  herself  has  made  the  law 
that  beauty  is  variety.  Monotony, 
though  magnificent,  will  become  irk- 
some, but  variety  is  an  unceasing  de- 
light. Versailles,  with  its  formal  ave- 
nues of  shom  foliage,  and  its  geometri- 
cal lawns  and  terraces,  may  please  you 
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more  at  first  sight  than  an  English 
park,  because  the  mind  feels  a  sort  of 
pride  in  being  able  to  grasp  such  vast 
ideas  at  a  glance.  But  you  will  find, 
upon  a  second  or  third  visit,  that  the 
unnatural  arrangement  of  the  French 
pleasure  grounds  has  something  of  stale- 
ness  about  it.  Nature  disdains  such 
bondage.  Louis  XIV,  it  is  said,  grew 
weary  of  his  splendid  plaything,  al- 
most before  it  was  finished.  How  dif- 
ferent the  English  landscape  garden, 
where  graceful  sweeps  and  irregular 
masses  of  foliage  meet  the  eye  with  un- 
looked-for beauties  at  erery  turn! 
Well  do  we  remember  how,  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  viewing  the  grand  dull- 
ness of  the  Bavarian  capital,  we  looked 
wearily  back  to  the  delightftil  visit  we 
made  at  Nuremberg,  with  its  curious 
old  streets  and  fountains : 

'  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old 

tovrn  of  art  and  song; 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables  like  the 
rooks  that  round  them  throng.' 

To  claim  the  merit  of  variety  for  our 
streets  is  wrong,  for  they  are  not  va- 
ried, but  only  incongruous.  Their  va- 
riety is  rather  that  of  an  architectural 
museum  than  the  result  of  any  com- 
bination. We  have  styles  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  but  none  that  will  toler- 
ate any  other. 

Against  this  may  be  urged  the  very 
argrument  with  which  we  set  out,  that 
a  nation's  architecture  should  be  the 
exponent  of  its  national  character,  and 
as  we  are  made  up  of  every  people  and 
every  class,  that  this  heterogeneous 
mSkmge  is  our  normal  style.  But  mark 
the  distinction :  Although  we  are  made 
up  of  so  many  diverse  elements,  yet  the 
component  parts  are  severally  and  mu- 
tualfy  held  in  solution.  Each  so  a£fects 
the  mass  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new  ele- 
ment— not  a  mere  union,  but  a  result — 
not  an  addition,  but  a  multiplication. 
But  with  the  representative  art,  the 
materials  have  merely  come  in  contact 
— ^nothing  more.  Our  houses  lack  that 
social  element  which  characterizes  our 
people.    Each  is  itself,  and  itself  alone, 


ruining  the  appearance  of  its  neighbors, 
and  ruined  by  them  in  turn.  Odi  pro- 
fcmum  wlgtUj  et  areeo^  is  the  only  law ; 
while  we  are  a  chonical  solution,  our 
architecture  is  only  a  mechanical  one. 

How  proceed,  then,  to  develop  our 
national  style,  that  unborn  something 
which  a  fttture  age  might  refer  to  as 
American,  just  as  we  speak  of  Byzan- 
tine or  Gothic?  Are  we  waiting  for 
somebody  to  invent  it?  We  think, 
maybe,  that  it  is  to  spring  forth,  ready 
made,  like  Minerva  hom  the  brain  of 
Zeus.  If  this  is  our  idea,  we  might  as 
well  give  up  at  once  and  confass  to  the 
world  our  imbecility.  Never,  from 
Adam's  day  to  this,  did  anybody  ever 
invent  a  new  architecture.  It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  genealogy.  For  just  as  we 
trace  back  a  family  line,  can  w^  trace 
the  generations  of  art.  Spite  of  its 
complications,  many  an  o&hoot  can  be 
followed  up  directly  to  the  parent 
stock.  Taking,  for  example,  the  me^ 
disBval  architecture  of  Spain,  the  bril- 
liant ^  Moresco,'  we  find  it  to  be  a  com 
bination  of  the  vigorous  Gothic  of  the 
North  with  the  beautifid  though  ef- 
feminate Saracenic — ^the  exotic  of  tte 
South.  And  of  these  latter,  each  is 
traceable,  though  by  difierent  lines,  to 
the  same  great  prototype,  the  Raman. 
For  when  Rome  was  divided,  the  Dome 
fell  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  the  Basilica  (which  was 
only  a  Greek  temple  turned  inside  oat) 
to  the  Western.  The  former,  joined 
to  the  Arabian,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Gothic,  formed  two  great  fomilies,  from 
the  union  of  whose  descendants  sprang 
the  Moresco.  But  even  the  Roman  was 
a  derivative  style,  leading  us  back  suc- 
cessively through  Greece,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt.  Each  step  is  vidbly  allied  to 
the  preoediog,  and  yet  how  unlike  tiie 
pyramid  and  the  Spanish  cathedral  I 
IMd  history  i>ermit,  eJl  the  styles  that 
have  ever  existed  could  be  traced  in 
the  same  way ;  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  ac- 
count for  their  diversities,  as  for  those 
of  the  nations  that  produced  them. 
Ham  and  Japheth  were  of  the  same 
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hoafiehold,  yet  how  different  their  de- 
scendants of  to-day  1  As  from  one  man 
sprang  all  people,  so  was  there  an  ori- 
ginal germ  of  architecture  from  which 
all  successive  styles  have  been  derived. 

The  composite  forms  that  have  arisen 
since  commerce  and  civilization  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  togeth- 
er, increase  the  complication.  There 
have  been  marriages  and  intermar- 
riages, some  good  matches  and  some 
bad  ones,  some  with  vigorous  and  some 
with  sickly  offspring,  and  some  hybrids 
of  such  monstrous  malformation  as  al- 
most to  make  us  fear  that  a  new  style 
can  be  invented.  But  the  effect  is  im- 
possible without  the  cause.  Save  the 
mysterious  Pyramids,  every  structure 
extant  acknowledges  its  ancestry.  If 
physiologists  are  fond  of  claiming  the 
bistory\>f  the  race  as  one  of  their  own 
chapters,  architecture  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  mere  passive  agents  in  the  matter. 
We  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  *  ex- 
ternal influences'  that  modify  art. 
The  motion  exists,  but  it  devolves  upon 
us  to  give  direction. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Venetian 
architecture  as  being  parallel  in  origin 
and  tendency  to  our  own,  and  much 
can  be  gained,  we  believe,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  what  it  accomplished. 
Not  that-we  ought  to  copy,  line  for 
Une,  the  doge's  palace  or  the  Casa 
d'Oro — the  arabesque  arcade,  or  the 
Qothic  balcony — ^that  would  only  be 
following  the  well-worn  rut  of  imita- 
tion. We  are  not  to  study  the  result, 
but  the  cause.  For  the  causes  that 
produced  the  style  in  question  were  not 
unlike  what  we  find  at  home  to-day. 
A  commercial  republic,  there  was  the 
same  liberty  of  expression — the  same 
preponderance  of  the  individual  over 
the  national ;  and  there,  as  here,  are  we 
attracted  rather  by  the  elegance  of  in- 
dependent units  than  by  any  general 
unity  of  design. 

But  the  growth  of  art  in  Venice  (we 
aak  special  attention)  was  due  to  her 


central  situation,  and  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  foreign  elements.  It  was  her 
commerce  that  made  Venice  great:  her 
glory  came  and  departed  with  it. 
Witnessing,  as  she  did,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  mediseval  styles,  she  be- 
came— geographically  and  historically 
—the  metropolis  of  architecture.  *  The 
Greeks,'  says  Ruskin,  *  gave  the  shaft, 
Rome  gave  the  arch,  the  Arabs  point- 
ed and  foliated  the  arch.  ....  Op- 
posite in  their  character  and  mission, 
alike  in  their  magnificence  of  energy, 
they  came  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South — the  glacis  torrent  and  the 
lava  stream,  they  met  and  contended 
over  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle,  the 
point  of  pause  of  both,  the  dead  water 
of  the  opposite  eddies,  charged  with  em- 
bayed fragments  of  the  Roman  wreck, 
is  Venice. 

*  The  ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains 
the  three  elements  in  exactly  equal  pro- 
portions, the  Roman,  Lombard,  and 
Arab.  It  is  the  central  building  of  the 
world.' 

Truly,  it  was  a  glorious  success  that 
art  achieved  in  the  Italian  republic. 
Whether  the  old  precedents  were  vio- 
lated or  not,  the  result  is  unquestion- 
ably pleasing,  and  the  pleasure-seeking 
tourist  lingers  there  as  long  as  the 
critic. 

At  this  transition  state,  through 
which  Venice  passed  so  nobly,  have  we 
now  arrived.  We  have  collected  our 
materials,  and  piled  them  up  together, 
but  just  as  all  seems  most  propitious, 
U  mouvement  s'arrite,  the  materials  will 
not  coalesce.  The  brass  and  the  silver, 
the  iron  and  the  gold,  are  all  in  the 
crucible,  but  there  is  no  fusion,  only  a 
discordant  dash. 

Alas  I  there  is  no  heat.  We  are  not 
warmed,  as  yet,  with  any  love  for  art 
We  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  passing  ^ 
excitement  of  the  hour,  to  attend  to 
anything  that  is  noble  or  honest  or 
beautiful.  And  now  that  devastating 
war  is  sweeping  through  the  land  and 
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clogging  the  wheels  of  progress,  we  are 
learning  terrible  lessons ;  bixt,  with  ex- 
perience for  our  teacher,  learning  them 
welL  Where  war  preyails,  civilization 
for  the  time  most  stand  stilL  Inter 
<vrma  nlent — artdi.  And  so  long  as  we 
consider  art  a  marketable  commodity, 
and  consign  it,  like  merchandise,  to 
soulless  builders,  so  long  will  it  remain 
in  hopeless  embryo.  Only  by  taking 
a  personal  interest  in  it  can  we  hope  to 
make  it  our  own. 

So  mach  for  what  we  haye  done. 
There  is  little  to  be  proud  of,  and  little, 
we  hope,  that  will  influence  our  future 
art.  To  which  we  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion. 

To  begin  with,  great  public  buildings 
will  never  form  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  American  architecture.  It  is  to  be 
preeminently  a  domestic  style.  Herein 
shall  we  differ  from  the  European  na- 
tions, for  in  art,  as  in  politics,  the  peo- 
ple are  the  rulers.  It  is  discouraging, 
at  first  thought,  to  reflect  that  no  such 
magnificent  ardiitectural  combinations 
as  those  of  the  French  capital  can  ever 
find  place  in  an  American  city.  They 
are  grand,  they  are  superb,  these  endless 
successions  of  palaces  and  gardens  and 
triumphal  arches,  with  groves  and  foun- 
tains all  in  perfect  symmetry,  and  well- 
balanced  vistas  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  despotism — of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  many  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  few.  This,  we  hope,  is  not 
to  be  the  fashion  in  America.  It  is 
true  that  the  ground  plan  for  the  city 
of  Washington  exhibits  a  design  analo- 
gous to  the  above,  but  we  think  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  exists  else- 
where than  on  the  map.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  know,  confined  their 
efibrts  to  public  buildings,  but  that  was 
their  business.  They  served  their  (Gov- 
ernments, but  our  Government  serves 
us :  the  spirit  of  the  age  points  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Bince  we  are  so 
fond  of  the  classic,  why  not  have  chari- 
ots for  carriages,  and  triremes  instead 
of  gunboats  and  steamers  ? 


Our  real  style  will  first  appear  in  oar 
residences  and  warehouses,  in  our  banks 
and  hotels  and  railroad  depots.  It 
sounds  odd,  but  it  is  manifestly  so  to 
be.  We  are  a  commercial  republic 
Old  European  palaces  and  cathedrab 
are  doubtless  very  grand,  and— for  those 
who  need  such  things — most  excellent 
models.  But  wit|i  us  the  private  ele- 
ment already  predominates;  we  only 
need  to  begin  honestly,  and  the  thing 
is  half  done. 

Our  national  dread  of  (Gothic,  except 
it  be  for  church  purposes,  should  be 
done  away  with.  The  (Gothic  pHndpU, 
we  mean ;  the  style  we  may  follow  cm- 
may  not.  But  to  be  sincere  and  con- 
structive, to  build  with  a  purpose,  we 
must  do  as  did  the  mediaeval  builders. 
In  their  hands,  our  daguerrean  sky- 
lights and  shot  towers,  our  £Eu:toty 
chimneys  and  signboards,  would  have 
become  glorious  objects,  because  useful 
objects.  Their  art  did  not  confine  itself 
to  one  day  in  seven ;  it  permeated  the 
commonest  details  of  every-day  life,  be- 
cause they  were  common.  Hence  they 
ennobled  everything. 

But  the  Romans,  unfortunately,  never 
had  any  shot  towers,  or  hotels,  or  rail- 
road depots,  and  so  we  think  such 
things  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  architecture.  But  after  all,  perhaps, 
this  is  all  the  better  for  their  Mature,  as 
it  leaves  them  comparatively  imtram- 
melled.  In  the  matter  of  railroad  depots, 
England  has  certainly  stolen  a  march 
upon  us,  the  large  city  stations  in  that 
rail-bound  country  being  perfect  Crys- 
tal Palaces  in  size  and  elegance,  while 
those  for  the  more  rural  places  are  often 
the  most  exquisite  little  villas,  unap- 
proachable in  neatness  and  taste.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  Swiss 
style  has  been  pressed  into  this  service 
with  notable  success. 

In  regard  to  fire-alarm  towers,  we  re- 
joice to  be  able  to  make  an  exceptional 
remark.  New  York  city  has  actually 
produced  two  or  three  of  these  of  new 
and  elegant  shape,  perfectly  adi^ted  to 
their  purpose;  and  yet,  so  far  as  ws 
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know,  nof  copied  from  anything  else. 
Thoee  in  Sixth  and  Third  avencTes  have 
a  grace  of  outline  that  is  really  el^^t, 
and  show  what  we  can  accomplish  if 
we  only  build  what  we  want  in  a  nat- 
ural and  appropriate  way. 

Nothing,  however,  is  to  exert  a  vaster 
influence  on  our  style  than  the  hotel. 
This  *  institution,'  as  we  have  it,  is  com- 
paratively unknown  in  Europe ;  beyond 
all  nations  are  we  a  travelling  and  hotel- 
building  people.  Our  hotels  have  not 
grown  up  with  the  scant  traffic  of  the 
post  cludse  or  dUigenee;  they  overleaped 
that  feeble  in£incy,  and  8tu*ted  at  once 
with  the  railroad  and  steaml)oat. 
Large,  luxurious,  and  well  appointed, 
they  are  usually  the  prominent  build- 
ings in  all  our  large  cities. 

But  OS  yet  it  is  only  their  size  and 
aodal  importance  that  distinguishes 
them,  not  their  architecture.  The  re- 
cipe for  a  first-class  city  house  is  simple : 
a  vast  square  front  of  white,  with 
ninety-six  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
windows,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  alike, 
and  all  equidistant.  The  variety  af- 
forded by  this  arrangement  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  an  uncut  sheet  of 
postage  stamps.  In  such  large  masses, 
a  single  color — ^white  especially — is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  unless  treated  with 
some  variety  of  form.  Brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  will  almost  invariably 
produce  a  finer  front  than  stone  alone. 
But,  after  all,  the  most  desirable  kind 
of  variety  is  that  which  seeks  to  express 
exteriorly  the  inner  arrangement  of  the 
building,  by  giving  some  deg^ree  of 
prominence,  to  the  principal  rooms. 
As  to  interior,  our  hotels  neglect  a 
grand  opportunity  in  making  no  capi- 
tal of  the  central  space  they  generally 
enclose.  This,  instead  of  being  aban- 
doned to  cats  and  ash  barrels,  might 
be  made  the  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment. Fancy  such  a  court  roofed  over 
with  glass,*^  and  surrounded  with  light 
arcades  of  ironwork  forming  a  Contin- 
uous balcony  at  each  story,  arrange  a 
garden  in  the  centre  with  a  fountain, 
*  At  In  the  Hotel  da  Lonvro  in  Parit. 


and  give  the  whole  a  sort  of  oriental 
treatment,  and  what  a  really  elegant 
effect  could  be  produced  I  The  main 
entrance  in  this  case  would  be,  not  on 
the  street,  but  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
this  inner  court,  while  an  arched  car- 
riage way,  to  connect  with  the  street, 
would  render  vehicles  accessible  under 
cover.  The  arcades,  connecting  all  parts 
of  the  house,  would  take  the  place  of 
halls  and  corridors,  besides  forming 
delightful  promenades.  Some  few  ho- 
tels could  be  named,  in  our  large  cities, 
which  seem  to  have  the  germ  of  this 
idea,  but  we  know  no  instance  of  its 
complete  development. 

Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the  ho- 
tel, because  it  is  the  place  of  all  others 
which  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  look 
well  People  go  to  the  post  office  all 
the  same,  be  it  a  bam  or  a  parthenon, 
but  they  will  go,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  the  best  hotel.  Here  comes 
in  the  American  principle  of  Competi- 
tion, the  keynote  of  all  our  enterprise. 
Competition  is  to  do  for  us  what  the 
hope  of  earthly  immortality  did  for  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids,  what  the  de- 
sire to  glorify  God  did  for  the  builders 
of  the  cathedrals.  It  is  to  be  the  soul 
of  our  art :  what  sort  of  a  body  it  is  to 
put  on,  we  shall  presently  see.  Even 
now  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  more 
such  granite  prisons  as  the  *  Revere' 
or  the  *  Astor '  will  be  built  for  hotels. 
Lightness,  variety,  and  vivacity  will 
more  probably  characterize  this  style. 

The  shop  front  is  something  that  we 
must  have  in  some  shape  or  other,  and, 
if  fairly  treated,  it  would  become  as 
decidedly  American  as  business  is.  It 
is  susceptible  of  great  variety,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  harmonizes  with 
the  superstructure.  How  often  we  see 
massive  structures  of  marble,  five  stories 
or  more,  supported  on  basements  of 
plate  glass,  apparently ;  while  the  real 
supports  are  carefully  concealed  I  The 
best  method,  so  far  tried,  seems  to  be 
that  in  which  the  columns  are  made 
sufficiently  prominent  to  show  their 
object,  and  are  surmounted  by  arches, 
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which  giye  a  good  basis  for  what  comes 
next  above,  while  affording  sufficient 
window  space  to  the  store  front. 

But  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to 
part  with  those  hideous  signboards, 
which  trail  their  loathsome  length 
across  our  best  buildings,  regardless  of 
console  or  capital  or  cornice.  For  the 
importance  of  the  sign  renders  it  con- 
structive, and  it  has  as  much  right  to 
take  part  in  the  design  as  a  door  or  a 
window.  Instead  of  being  pinned  on 
like  an  afterthought,  it  should  be  built 
into  the  wall,  panel  fashion,  and  by  a 
little  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  style 
of  letter,  it  might  become  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole 
front.  Color  would  be  better  for  the 
letters  than  relief^  being  more  economi- 
cal and  more  easUy  altered. 

Our  warehouses  and  even  our  Vic- 
tories might  become  imposing  objects 
if  appropriately  conceived,  for  is  not 
labor  ennobling?  Anything  that  is 
worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well ;  and 
if  any  of  our  manu£Eu:turing  towns  are 
hideous,  they  are  not  necessarily  so.* 
There  is  a  certain  grandeur  about  many 
such  places,  with  their  myriad  chim- 
neys and  ponderous  wheels  and  whirl- 
ing engines,  that  deserves  a  correspond- 
ing grandeur  of  expression,  and  some 
of  our  Pennsylvania  ironworks  already 
afford  splendid  examples  of  this.  We 
have  seldom  been  more  impressed  by 
the  grandeur  of  mechanical  operations 
than  on  a  recent  night  visit  to  one  of 
the  large  rolling  mills  of  Scranton. 
The  whole  interior,  vast  as  a  cathedral, 
was  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  numerous 
operations  in  molten  and  red-hot  iron 
that  were  everywhere  in  progress,  and, 
with  its  gleaming  ftimaces,  ranged  on 
either  hand  down  the  long  vista,  and 
glowing  here  and  there  from  the  gal- 
leries, really  made  us  feel  prouder  of 

*  The  great  Bible-printing  establishment  at 
Oxford  encloses  a  spaoloas  courtyard,  which  is 
laid  ont  as  a  garden,  llie  foliage  is  agreeably 
dispoaed,  and  there  are  shrabbery  walks,  flowers, 
TaaeSy  and  parterres,  all  arranged  in  the  best 
taste.  Consider  what  a  healthful  influence  this 
most  have  on  the  character  of  tiie  workman. 


our  race  than  did  many  a  did^  dilapi- 
dated temple  of  the  Old  World. 

As  to  churches,  we  cannot  expect 
much,  except  that  they  will  be  tasteful 
and  commodious  audience  rooms,  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  their 
congregations.  The  religion  of  to-day 
appeals  to  soul,  and  not  to  soul  and 
sense.  The  world  is  older  and  better 
educated  than  in  the  cathedral  era,  and 
the  apostles  and  prophets  are  read,  not 
fh>m  sculptured  doors  or  painted  win- 
dows, but  from  the  printed  page  and 
the  winged  word  Childhood,  that 
cannot  read,  requires  gaudily  painted 
primers  for  its  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, but  the  world  is  a  grown  man 
now;  the  press  has  superseded  the 
cathedral,  and  if  we  imitate  those  struc- 
tures in  our  churches,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  their  size  that  gave 
them  grandeur,  and  that  they  would 
be  caricatures  without  it.  We  have 
heard  our  American  church  interiors 
spoken  of  somewhere  as  divisible  into 
two  classes — the  charlotte-russe  style 
and  the  molasses-candy  style.  This  is 
not  true,  we  hope;  but  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  it,  for  it  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  a  too  close  imitation  of  Euro- 
pean palaces  and  churches,  and  the 
hard  shamming  that  has  to  be  done  to 
make  this  imitation  apparent. 

If  our  rural  architecture  has  been 
more  successful,  it  is  because  our  better 
class  of  country  houses  are  planned 
with  reference  to  the  landscapes  they 
occupy.  A  rich  level  meadow  with  here 
and  there  a  waving  elm  requires  a  differ- 
ent style  of  house  from  a  fir-clad  bluff 
on  a  river  bank  or  a  wild  gorge  in  a 
mountain.  No  intelligent  architect, 
we  take  it,  would  design  a  country 
house  without  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  surroimdings,  and  yet  the 
same  man,  likely  as  not,  would  make 
you  a  sketch  for  the  elevation  of  your 
house  in  town,  without  even  looking  to 
see  what  it  was  to  adjoin  on  either  side. 
Now  this  method  may  be  correct,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that,  by  first  putting  on 
paper  the  existing  houses,  say  one  or 
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twO)  on  efleh  side  of  the  space  to  be 
built  upon,  the  new  firont  could  be 
much  better  planned,  and  much  of  that 
unnecessary  discord  avoided  which  de- 
stroys so  many  of  our  best  streets.  This 
is  what  is  done  in  painting  and  other 
arts,  and  why  not  in  architecture? 
Particular  situations  require  particular 
treatments.  A  front  that  would  appear 
well  on  a  narrow  street,  would  be  in- 
api»t>priate  on  a  broad  avenue  or  a 
square.  A  comer,  or  the  head  of  a 
street,  are  most  responsible  situations. 
A  tall  marble  firont,  placed  in  a  modest 
row  of  freestone,  is  hideous,  and  yet 
the  unrelieved  monotony  of  many  such 
rows  is  quite  as  bad.  A  dome,  unless 
at  the  top  of  a  street  or  on  some  open 
space,  is  next  to  worthless.  Who 
would  ever  notice  Boston  Btate  House 
or  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  but  for 
their  elevated  and  central  positions  ? 

We  often  find  among  the  old  masters 
elegant  architectural  paintings,  street 
views,  taken  from  the  picturesque  cities 
they  Uved  in.  We  should  like  to  find 
some  one  bold  enough  to  paint  a  street 
view  of  Broadway  or  Washington  street 
or  Chestnut  street. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  architects  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  huU^eu.  Concerning  this 
feature,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
beauty  or  utility  is  most  apparent.  It 
is  the  very  idealization  of  strength,  and 
hence  its  inherent  elegance.  Suppose 
K6tre  Dame  or  Milan  Cathedral  strip- 
ped of  their  double  tiers  of  flying  but- 
tresses. Would  you  not  say  that  their 
glory  was  gone — ^their  beauty  departed  ? 
And  yet  the  old  builders  did  not  pile 
them  up  against  their  naves  for  mer^ 
beauty's  sake.  By  no  means.  But 
they  knew  the  immense  weight  of  their 
vaulted  roofe,  and  anticipated  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  the  walls.  That  was 
the  problem,  and  most  fairly  was  it 
met.  They  counteracted  the  outward 
pressure  from  within  by  an  inward 
ptessure  fh>m  without,  and  there  was 
the  buttress.  But  what  if  they  had 
said.  We  are  not  going  to  spoil  our 


fine  churches  by  sticking  props  all 
around  them,  and  had  resorted  to  con- 
cealed bedplates  and  invisible  rods  of 
iron,  would  their  structures  have  been 
better  or  nobler  or  more  enduring? 
Fortunately,  they  gave  themselves  no 
concern  as  to  how  they  would  look — 
for  architecture  was  honest  in  those 
days — ^they  simply  built  them,  allowing 
decoration  to  come  in  afterward  in  its 
proper  order ;  and  thereupon  the  but- 
tress became  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Gothic  art. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  so  neglect  it ;  but  symptoms  are  al- 
ready appearing  which  lead  us  to  hope 
that  gothophobia  is  on  the  decline,  and 
not  the  least  of  them  is  the  outcropping 
of  something  that  would  be  a  buttress 
if  it  dared  to,  but  hides  its  real  inten- 
tion under  a  classic  mask,  and  passes 
off  as  a  pilaster  or  a  panel  border.  But 
it  has  a  guilty  look,  and  the  sooner  it 
puts  off  its  borrowed  garments  the  bet- 
ter. Certainly  the  demand  for  it  is 
immense.  Bo  long  as  we  are  a  com- 
mercial people,  vast  warehouses,  piled 
from  cellar  to  roof  with  heavy  merchan-  ' 
disc,  must  abound  in  all  our  cities. 
And  yet  how  utterly  incompetent  would 
many  such  buildings  be  to  stand  alone  I 
So  long,  too,  as  we  are  a  manu&ctur- 
ing  people,  must  we  have  huge  mills 
crowded  IWl  with  heavy  apparatus,  vi- 
brating machinery,  and  human  lw6i. 
Have  we  forgotten  Lawrence  ?  Let  us 
not  wait  for  another  such  holocaust  ere 
we  learn  wisdom.  We  can  do  without 
ornament,  but  we  must  have  safety. 
A  mere  increase  of  dead  weight  is  no 
remedy ;  there  should  be  a  well-studied 
mechuiical  disposition  of  material  If 
buttresses  are  applied  to  warehouses 
and  factories  with  sole  reference  to 
their  utility,  el^^nce  will  grow  upon 
them  afterward  as  naturally  as  leaves 
grow  upon  trees. 

Material  must  depend  much  upon 
locality,  but  iron  is  undoubtedly  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  our  archi- 
tecture. Already  it  is  extensively  used, 
but  does  not  seem  to  command  general 
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favor.  The  reason  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  with  it  so  &r 
is  not  iron  architecture,  bat  stone  archi- 
tecture done  in  iron.  We  do  not  let 
it  s]>eak  its  own  language ;  the  truss, 
the  tie  rod,  and  the  girder  are  kept  out 
of  sight,  while  every  possible  display 
is  made  of  consoles  and  cornices  and 
Corinthian  columns  and  balustrades, 
and  all  sorts  of  foreign  expressions. 
No  wonder  that  it  is  unable  to  give  an 
account  of  itself  with  all  these  &lse  wit- 
nesses. Stone  houses  should  be  made 
of  stone,  and  if  made  of  wood  or  iron  or 
plaster,  they  are  nothing  but  shams, 
unenduring  and  unsatisfactory. 

Now  architecture  requires  the  least 
amount  of  material  that  is  compatible 
VTith  the  greatest  amount  of  strength. 
The  forms  of  different  materials  must 
be  varied  to  suit  their  texture,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  fibrous  or  crystalline,  tough 
or  brittle.  Iron,  of  course,  requires  a 
peculiar  treatment.  At  the  risk  of  be- 
ing charged  with  pedantry,  we  say  that 
there  have  never  been  but  two  iron  build- 
ings, of  any  pretension,  in  this  coun- 
try— the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  at  New  York. 
The  first  still  speaks  for  itself;  and  of 
the  latter,  no  one  who  saw  it  can  for- 
get what  an  exquisite  structure  it  was, 
so  light  and  airy  and  elegant,  and  yet 
so  strong.  It  was  but  a  bird  cage, 
though,  compared  with  its  enormous 
prototype  at  Sydenham.  That  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world ;  its  internal  e<ntp  d'ceil  is  with- 
out a  parallel.  Fancy  a  broad  level 
vista,  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  fianked  on 
either  side  by  graceful  groves  of  iron- 
work, and  covered  with  a  continuous 
crystal  arch,  a  hundred  feet  above  your 
hesd ;  line  it  with  a  profVision  of  tropi- 
cal foliage  and  clambering  vines,  that 
grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  native 
woods,  and  interspersed  with  statuary 
and  vases  gleaming  everywhere  through 
the  rich  masses  of  verdure,  while  here 
and  there  fountains  of  rare  and  ex- 
quisite design,  rising  from  broad  maiv 
ble  basins,  relieve  without  lessening 


the  immense  length — and  you  may 
have  some  faint  idea  of  this  peerless 
structure.  *  No  material  is  used  in  it,' 
says  Fergusson,  *  which  is  not  the  best 
for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expe- 
dient employed  which  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  it  depends  wholly 
for  its  effect  on  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.' 
It  is  in  iron  what  Gk>thic  is  in  stone. 

Details,  if  fiedrly  studied,  would  do 
much  to  nationtlize  our  architecture. 
Why  should  we,  in  designing  a  capital 
or  cornice,  still  cling  to  tiie  classic 
acanthus  or  honeysuckle  ornament,  or 
even  the  English  ivy,  when  we  have 
such  a  fund  of  our  own  ?  The  maiae 
and  the  sugarcane,  the  potato  blossom 
and  the  cotton  boll  afford  so  many 
mines  of  treasure,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  they  have  not  already  been  worked. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  Central  Park, 
however,  a  decided  impetus  has  been 
given  in  this  direction.  The  details  of 
the  grand  terrace  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall  are  as  elaborate  as  those  of  a  Eu- 
ropean cathedral,  but  they  are  all 
American — all  oiju*  own. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  our  city 
houses  is  that  little  strip  of  g^den  in 
front,  just  within  the  sidewalk.  For 
this,  too,  we  think  we  have  some  claim 
of  originality.  At  least  it  is  not  Euro- 
pean, for  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.,  some 
of  the  most  palatial  quarters  are  wi^ 
out  so  much  as  a  sidewalk — the  paving 
stones  reaching  from  wall  to  waU. 
Such  barrenness  of  arrangement  cannot 
be  relieved  by  any  architecture,  nor 
was  there  ever  a  building  so  good  that 
it  could  not  be  improved  by  a  setting 
o^oliage.  The  power  of  mutual  relief 
between  art  and  nature  is  wonderftiL 
To  this  is  owing  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  celebrated  *  Place  Napoleon,'  the 
court  of  the  New  Louvre  at  Paris.  The 
contrast  between  the  richly  wrought 
fii^adee  of  Caen  stone  and  the  foliage 
in  the  centre,  is  most  grateftd  to  the 
eye.  Even  the  grand  quadrangle  of  the 
Tuileries  seems  dismal  after  it,  grand 
as  are  its  ogre-roofed  *  pavilions '  and 
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triumphal  arch,  for  it  lacks  the  refresh- 
ing yerdore.  The  eye  wearies  of  the 
ererlasting  buff  color. 

Kot  to  oyerstep  the  sutgectj  we  will 
say  just  one  word  about  the  street  plans 
of  our  cities.  It  Ib  really  shamefbl  that 
these  are  not  more  studied.  No  one 
seems  to  think  of  adapting  them  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  everything 
must  needs  be  graded  flat,  and  rectang- 
ular blocks  laid  out  thereon.  Our 
Western  cities,  particularly,  appear  to 
crystallize  in  cubes — ^their  monotony  is 
painfyiL  An  occasional  introduction 
of  the  curved  street,  so  common  in  Brit- 
ain, would  be  a  delightful  relief  The 
London  '  Quadrant  *  is  a  superb  exam- 
ple— ^the  way  in  which  the  houses  come 
into  view,  one  by  one,  as  you  follow 
the  curve,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  But 
the  chief  secret  of  success  in  plotting 
a  town  is  to  seize  upon  the  natural  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground,  and  make 
them  part  and  parcel  of  the  design. 
The  beauty  of  Edinburgh—the  *  Scot- 
tish Athens,'  as  Dugald  Stewart  called 
it — ^is  entirely  owing  to  this.  The  new 
town  is  a  *  wilderness  of  granite,  mag- 
nificently dull,'  and  the  old  has  barely 
enough  of  the  picturesque  to  save  it 
flrom  biing  hideous.  But  there  is  a 
broad,  natural  ravine,  dividing  the 
two,  which  has  been  retained  in  its 
original  shape,  and  being  tastefully  ar- 
ranged with  shrubbery  and  terraced 
walks,  forms  a  fine  park.  Near  one 
end  of  this  the  Castle  Hill  rises  abrupt- 
ly against  the  old  town,  while  at  the 
other  end  the  view  is  closed  by  Calton 
Hill,  with  its  classic  monuments,  and 
Arthur's  Seat  rising  grandly  beyond. 
Two  or  three  bridges  afford  a  level 
communication  between  the  old  town 
and  the  new,  and  Prince's  street,  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  latter,  forms  a  fine 
terrace  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
ravine,  passing  midway  the  Scott  mon- 
ument, a  superb  spire  of  Gothic.  This 
latter  is  perhaps  the  only  commendable 
feature  per  m  in  the  city— for  the  de- 
tails of  Edinburgh  are  notably  poor,  its 
pictorial  effect  arising  solely  from  the 


very  happy  manner  in  which  they  are 
grouped,  amphitheatre-Uke,  around  the 

*  Gardens.' 

Did  such  a  vale  lie  in  the  track  of 
one  of  our  cities,  we  would  consider  it 
an  unlucky  blemish,  to  be  filled  up  at 
once  to  the  general  level.  It  would  be 
named  in  the  contract  as  such-and-such 

*  sunken  lots,'  and  as  the  Castle  Rock 
was  digged  down  and  dumped  in,  tax- 
payers would  rejoice  over  the  saved 
cartage.  Having  thus  killed  off  Nature, 
we  would  put  up  squares  of  houses 
upon  the  dead  level,  while  the  local 
papers  would  comment  upon  the '  im- 
provement of  property.' 

If  we  only  had  a  Napoleon  here, 
some  think,  his  master  mind  might  ar- 
rest this  Vandalism,  infuse  some  system 
into  our  rag-bag  cities,  and  make  each 
a  Paris.  But  have  we  not  Public  Opin- 
ion, stronger  than  any  despot  ?  Let  a 
little  of  this  current,  guided  by  taste, 
be  turned  into  the  channels  of  art,  and 
the  results  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
We  seem  to  be  hampered,  as  yet,  with 
a  kind  of  feudal  system  of  architecture ; 
this  will  presently  be  done  away  with, 
for  the  American  character  is  eclectic, 
and  naturally  selects  and  combines  the 
best  in  art,  as  in  politics  anQ  commerce. 
To  combine  English  good  sense  with- 
out its  heaviness,  French  vivacity  with- 
out its  hollowness,  and  the  exuberance 
of  German  fancy  without  its  inertia— 
to  combine  and  refiect  all  these  should 
be  the  mission  of  our  architecture. 

Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a 
genuine  love  for  art  may  have  its  bear- 
ing on  that  part  of  us  which  is  immor- 
tal. Not  that  any  of  these  things  wiU 
exist  after  this  life,  but  as  children  are 
drilled  by  their  teachers  in  many  stud- 
ies which  have  no  practical  bearing  on 
their  after  life,  so  may  we  consider  our- 
selves as  only  at  boarding  school  with 
Nature  while  in  this  present  temporary 
state ;  and  if  she  has  set  us  some  lessons 
which  do  not  appertain  directly  to  our 
more  exalted  future,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  this  is  her  method  of  diteiplme. 
But  she  has  done  more ;  she  has  made 
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the  yery  tasks  delightfU.  Are  not 
such  stndies  more  beneficial  and  satis- 
factory than  the  idleness  and  play  which 
fill  up  so  much  of  our  lives  ? 

No  student  can  succeed,  however, 
who  tamely  copies  his  neighbor's  work. 
Let  US  hope,  then,  that  onr  art  will 


soon  drop  its  dnmsy  costume,  and  take 
to  itself  something  natural  and  nation- 
al ;  that  it  will  become,  as  it  should, 
the  type  of  our  Western  civilization — a 
civilization  that  spreads  itself  not  by 
sword  or  sc^tre  or  crozier,  but  by  lift 
and  liberty  and  light 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  REPUDIATION  OF  ARKANSAS 

BONDS. 

LETTKR  HO.  UL  OP  HON.  BOBSST  J.  WAJLKEB. 


LOHDOH,  10  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
January  28/A,  1804. 

In  two  pamphlets,  published  by  me 
last  summer,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
clearly  convicted  of  sustaining  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  Union  Bank  bonds, 
and  the  Planters*  Bank  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  pam- 
phlets were  most  extensively  circulated 
•throughout  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  several  confederate 
writers  have  since  referred  to  them ;  but 
no  attempt  ever  has  been  made,  either 
by  Mr.  Davis  himself,  or  by  any  of  his 
agents  or  Mends,  to  ref\ite  any  one  of 
the  fiicts  or  deductions  contained  in 
those  pamphlets.  Indeed,  the  facts 
were  founded  upon  authentic  docu- 
ments, official  papers,  and  Mr.  Davis^s 
own  two  letters  over  his  own  signature, 
plainly  and  unequivocally  sustaining 
the  repudiation  of  Mississippi.  It  is 
true,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank 
bonds  of  Mississippi,  that  Mr.  Davis 
justified  their  repudiation  on  the 
ground  that  the  bonds  of  the  State 
were  unconstitutional.  But  the  utter 
fiedlacy  of  this  position  was  shown  by 
two  unanimous  decisions  of  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, before  whom  this  very  question 
was  brought  directly  for  adjudication, 


affirming  the  constitutionaHty  and  va- 
lidity of  these  bonds.  Wh^  it  is  rec- 
ollected, also,  that  this  was  the  Court 
designated  by  the  Ckmstituticm  and 
laws  of  Mississippi,  as  the  tribunal  to 
which  the  ultimate  decision  of  this 
question  was  referred,  the  wretched 
character  of  ^is  pretext  must  be  at 
once  perceived.  Mr.  Davis^s  two  repu- 
diating letters  were  published  by  him 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  yet 
one  of  these  decisions  by  tie  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  IGssiasippi,  quoted 
by  me,  affinmog  the  validity  and  con- 
stitutionality of  these  very  bonds,  was 
made  in  1842,  and  again  unanimously 
reaffirmed  in  1858.  But,  stiU,  Mr. 
Davis  adhered  to  the  same  podtiou. 
As  to  the  Planters'  Bank  bonds,  how- 
ever, the  repudiation  of  which  was 
shown  to  have  been  justified  by  Mr. 
Davis,  there  never  was  even  a  pretext 
that  they  were  ill^al  or  unconstitu- 
tional. Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the 
suggestion,  that  these  questions  were 
decided  before  Mr.  Davis  came  into 
public  life.  They  were  canHnuou$  ques- 
tions, constantly  discussed  in  the  press 
and  before  l^islative  and  judicial  tri- 
bunals. And,  we  have  seen,  even  as 
late  as  1858,  four  years  succeeding  Mr. 
Davis's  repudiating  letters,  the  second 
decision  was  made  by  the  behest  judi- 
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cial  tribunal  of  Mississippi,  reaffirming 
the  validity  and  constitutionality  of 
these  bonds. 

But  I  will  now  cite  another  instance 
of  the  advocacy  of  repudiation  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  *stiU  more  flagitious 
than  that  of  Mississippi  It  was  that 
t>f  the  State  bonds  of  Arkansas,  the 
validity  and  constitutionality  of  which 
never  has  been  disputed.  A  brief  his- 
tory of  this  transaction  is  as  follows : 
In  1880,  James  Smithson,  an  eminent 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  died,  be- 
queathing, by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, the  whole  of  his  property  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  trust,  to 
found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  '  The  Smithsonian  Institution,*  an 
establishment  *  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men.'  Af- 
ter some  delay,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  188«,  passed  an  act, 
accepting  the  trust,  and  pledging  the 
fidth  of  the  Government  for  the  fkith- 
fhl  application  of  the  money  to  the 
noble  purpose  designated  by  the  illus- 
trious donor.  Under  this  act,  Richard 
Bush,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  who  had  been  minister  to 
England  and  to  France,  and  had  held 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington,  was 
sent  by  the  Government  to  London,  to 
obtain  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  the 
fund,  amounting  to  over  $500,000.  It 
is  usual  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Chancery,  when  funds, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  are  be- 
queathed to  trustees  for  scientific  or 
charitable  purposes,  not  to  part  with 
the  money  to  the  trustee,  except  upon 
his  filing  in  court  absolute  security  for 
the  faithful  fblfilment  of  the  trust.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England,  considering  that 
to  imply  any  laches  or  neglect  of  a 
trust  so  sacred,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  was  an 
idea  not  to  be  entertained,  did,  by  their 
decree,  without  any  security,  hand  over 
all  the  money  to  the  <3k>vemment  of  the 


United  States,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  designated  by  ^e  donor, 
receiving  only  the  pledge  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
faithful  appropriation  of  the  money. 
Now,  if  there  ever  was  any  obligation, 
that  would  be  considered  sacred  by  the 
whole  civilized  world,  it  was  this,  and 
most  faithfhlly  has  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  executed  this  trust. 
Nay,  it  has  done  much  more:  it  has 
granted  forty  acres  of  ground,  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  gratuitously,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  for  this  noble  in- 
stitution, which  grounds,  with  the 
buildings  upon  them,  erected  by  the 
€k>vemment,  are  worth  largely  more 
than  the  whole  bequest.  Not  only  has 
the  Government  done  this,  but,  upon 
the  whole  fund  received  firom  Mr. 
Smithson,  it  has  always  punctually 
paid  an  interest  9f  six  per  cent,  in  gold 
upon  the  whole  sum,  and  pledged  its 
f^th  for  a  similar  perpetual  payment. 
It  has  also  largely  aided  the  institution 
by  contributions  to  its  museum,  collec- 
tions, and  library,  and  by  the  gratuitous 
services  of  public  officers  in  its  behalf 
Such  was  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
iu  1846,  and  which  has  always  been 
most  faithfVilly  executed.  So  that  the 
institution  is  now  established  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  and  is  fulfilling  all  the 
great  and  noble  purposes  proposed  by 
the  illustrious  donor.  Now,  in  1837, 
this  fund  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  in  the  six  pW  cent,  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  par,  to  the 
extent  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
During  the  same  year  Arkansas  invest- 
ed this  money  in  a  bank,  entitled  *  The 
Heal  Estate  Bank  of  Arkansas ; '  and 
of  which  the  State  was  the  great  stock- 
holder. In  1880;  this  Bank,  having 
loaned  out  these  fiinds  to  the  citizens 
of  Arkansas,  became  absolutely  and 
totally  insolvent,  and  has  never  been 
able  to  pay  one  cent  on  the  dollar  to 
any  of  its  creditors.    In  1889,  the  State 
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of  Arkansas  fidled  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  ]K>nds,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
has  ne^r  paid  one  dollar  either  of  in- 
terest or  principal  on  any  of  these  most 
sacred  obligations. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845, 1  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  having .  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  this  Smithsonian  fund,  and 
in  its  faithful  application  to  the  noble 
purpose  of  the  donor,  and  inasmuch  as 
one  of  my  predecessors  had  invested 
these  funds  in  these  bonds,  and  the 
Government  had  made  itself  directly 
responsible  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  this  trust,  I  endeavored  to  reclaim, 
as  far  as  possible,  this  money  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  its  own  moneys  to 
redeem  the  pledge  of  the  Government, 
and  fulfil  this  trust.  My  first  official 
action  on  this  subject  was  as  follows : 
By  act  of  Congress,  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the*  sales  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  in  Arkansas 
was  payable  to  that  State,  for  certain 
purposes  designated  in  the  act.  There 
was,  also,  an  act  of  Congress  in  force, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, where  there  were  mutual  debts 
and  credits  between  the  Government 
and  any  other  person,  to  of&et  any  debt 
due  by  any  creditor  of  the  United 
States,  against  any  debt,  so  far  as  it 
would  go,  due  by  the  United  States  to 
such  creditor.  I  interpreted  this  act  as 
authorizing  me  to  withhold  this  five 
per  cent,  fund  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  appropriate  it,  as'  far  as  it 
would  go,  in  payment  of  the  interest 
which  had  accumulated  on  the  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  which  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Woodbury,  on  behalf 
of  the  (3k>vernment,  had  invested  the 
Smithsonian  Fund ;  thus  saving  a  small 
portion  of  the  interest  which  had  ac- 
crued on  these  bonds.  For  this  act  I 
was  violently  denounced  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  Arkansas' 
in  Congress,  as  also  by  the  Legislature 
and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made,  unsuccessfully. 


first  to  induce  me  to  revoke  my  actum, 
and,  secondly,  to  have  it  overruled  by 
the  Government.  But  I  adhered  to  it, 
and  declared  openly,  that  if  such  a 
breach  of  trust  were  consummated, 
and  my  action  overruled  in  the  prem- 
ises, I  would  resign  my  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet My  official  action,  however,  was 
sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous 
public  sentiment  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  circle  of  the  repudiators  of  Mia- 
sissippi,  my  course  was  sustained  and 
approved. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  was  the 
action  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  on  the 
question  of  these  Arkansas  bonds.    On 
reference  to  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  took  his  seat  in  that 
body,  as  one  of  the  members  elect 'fh>m 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1845.  (P.  66.)  When  the  bill 
was  pending  for  organizing  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  making  good 
for  both  principal  and  interest,  the  sum 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Smithson  that  had 
been  invested  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  these  Arkansas  State 
bonds/  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  20th 
April,  1846,  as  appears  by  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  House,  page  749, 
moved  an  amendment :  *  To  add  at  the 
end  of  the  section   the   following^ — 
*  Provided,  Juneever^  That  if  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States, 
that  he  has  used  suitable  means  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  payment  of  the  debt 
due  by  said  Bank  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, but  without  success,  then,  in 
that  case,  and  until  the  arrears  due  by 
the  said  Real  Estate  Bank  shall  have 
been  received  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  said  State  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  ab- 
solved from  the  promises  on  the  fiioe 
of  her  bonds  by  which  the  said  Btatt 
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heretofore  pledged  her  faith  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  said  bonds.*  Now,  then,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  legality  and  con- 
stitutionality of  these  Arkansas  State 
bonds  never  has  been  disputed.  These 
bonds  were  issued  by  the  State,  under 
direct  authority  of  law,  signed  by  the 
Qoyemor,  with  the  broad  seal  of  the 
State  attached,  and  recognized  by  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States^  by 
the  investment  of  this  sacred  fund  in 
these  obligations.  Kay,  mwe,  this 
Amd  thus  received  by  tfa«  State  ttom 
the  Government  on  these  bonds,  had 
been  invested,  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  a  Real  Estate 
Bank,  created  by  that  State,  and  the 
money  loaned  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  That  State  Bank,  however,  in 
1889,  became  utterly  and  notoriously 
insolvent,  and  never  did  or  could  pay 
one  cent  in  the  dollar  on  its  obligations. 
And,  more  especially,  never  did  it  pay, 
after  1889,  one  single  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  upon  these  State  obli- 
gations. Now,  then,  this  institution,  in 
1846,  being  absolutely  and  totally  insol- 
vent, its  funds  having  been  wasted  and 
squandered  without  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  Mr. 
Davis  offers  this  resolution  to  authorize 
the  State  to  repudiate  its  bonds,  and 
that  the  Government  should  look  only 
to  this  insolvent  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  these 
bonds,  amounting  then  to  over  $700,- 
000.  It  was  not  alleged  by  Mr.  Davis, 
or  by  any  other  person,  that  these  bonds 
were  unconstitutional.  No  such  pretext 
was  ever  made  even  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  It  was  a  most  atrocious 
case  of  open  repudiation.  And  here,  it 
matters  not,  so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  what  may  have  been  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  good  these 
fonds.  That  is  a  totaUy  distinct  and 
independent  question.  The  true  and 
real  issue  in  this  case  is  this :  Was  not 
the  State  of  Arkansas  bound  to  pay 
these  bonds,  both  interest  and  piinci- 
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pal,  as  it  fell  due,  in  which  bonds,  by 
the  request  and  authority  of  the  State, 
the  <3k>vemment  of  the  United  States 
had  invested  this  Smithsonian  fhnd? 
This  obligation  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, both  moral  and  legal,  is  undisputed 
and  indisputable;  and  yet  Mr.  Davis 
moved  the  resolution  before  quoted, 
absolving  the  State  firom  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  these 
bonds,  except  so  &r  as  the  assets  of  her 
own  Bank,  then  notoriously  bankrupt, 
should  avail  to  make  good  these  obli- 
gations. That  is,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  solemn  act,  was  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  re- 
pudiate her  solemn  obligations.  Rec- 
ollect, this  was  not  a  case  of  Mississip- 
pi bondSj  of  which  State  Mr.  Davis 
was  then  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
but  it  was  the  case  of  Arkansas,  anoth- 
er State,  having  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
its  own  Senators  and  Representatives. 
But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that 
Mississippi,  for  many  years,  had  then 
repudiated  her  own  bonds,  that  Mr. 
Davis  justified  and  sustained  that  repu- 
diation, and  that  now  he  appears  on 
behalf  of  Arkansas  to  induce  Congress, 
by  solemn  act,  to  authorize  that  State 
to  repudiate  her  obligations  also.  Thus 
was  it  that  Mr.  Davis  travelled  out  of 
his  own  State  into  another,  to  make 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
party  to  the  repudiation  of  her  bonds 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Davis  proposed  or  intend- 
ed that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  repudiate  its  Mth,  plight- 
ed to  the  British  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
make  good  this  fund.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  entirely  collateral  But, 
what  he  did  do  was  this,  and  th«« 
stands  his  own  resolution,  offered  by 
himself  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  released  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas from  these  bonds,  or,  in  Mr. 
Davis's  own  words,  'The  said  State 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
cUmfMifrom  theprwrnset  on  the  face  of 
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her  bonds,  by  which  the  said  8tate 
heretofore  fledged  her  faUh  !br  the  dae 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  said  bonds.' 

Why  should  Congress  release  Arkan- 
sas from  the  payment  of  her  State  ob- 
ligations ?  Why  thus  justify  the  repu- 
diation of  her  bonds  9  Can  any  other 
reason  be  assigned  than  this,  that  Mr. 
JeiSerson  Davis  was  looking  to  the  re- 
pudiated bonds  of  Mississippi,  and 
was  endeayoring  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, by  solemn  act  of  the  Congress,  by 
which,  if  adopted  as  a  principle,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  eyery  other  defaulting 
State,  could  be  justified  in  the  repudi- 
ation of  their  bonds  also.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  Mr.  Davis's  resolution  was 
rejected  without  a  division,  and  with- 
out a  count.  When  it  is  recollected, 
that  at  this  very  time,  I,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  appropriating  the 
five  per  cent  ifbund  payable  by  the 


(Government  to  the  State  (^  Arkansas 
toward  the  liquidation  of  these  bonds 
against  the  protest  of  that  Staf«,  the 
ftirther  meaning  of  these  movements 
will  be  clearly  perceiVed.  Had  this 
resolution  of  Mr.  Davis  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  absolving  the  State 
of  Arkansas  from  the  payment  of  these 
bonds,  I  could,  of  course,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  no  longer  have  with- 
held that  frmd  from  the  State,  and  ap- 
projHiated  it,  so  &r  as  it  went,  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  interest  accrued 
and  accruing  on  these  bonds.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  by  conclusive  and  official 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis^  re- 
pudiation of  State  obligations,  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  State,  nor  even  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas ;  but  that  he  de- 
ored  to  make  the  Oovemmetit  of  the 
United  States,  by  solemn  act  of  Con- 
gress^ a  party  directly  sanctioning  such 
atrocious  violations  of  State  finith  and 
State  obligations.  R  J.  Walkeb. 


APHORISMS. 


HO.  m. 

Two  RtJLBs.— To  get  safely  and  com- 
fortably through  the  world,  one  must 
observe  two  rules :  first,  keep  your  eyes 
open ;  second,  ke^  them  shut. 

Not  to  see  the  actual  realities  of  our 
daily  exjistence,  is  the  part  of  a  fool. 

Not  to  notice  the  thousand-  and  one 
petty  faults  of  others,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  petty  annoyances  of  our  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 

Even  injuries  intentionally  done  to 
us,  are  often  best  disposed  of  by  reso- 
lutely ignoring  them. 

So  of  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied 
•—the  less  we  know  of  them  the  tetter. 


Not  to  see  an  ill  sight,  is  often  just  as 
good  as  to  remove  it  from  eyjstenoe. 

We  need  only  to  add:  This  seeing 
and  not  seeing,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  will.  The  wolf  that  wills  it 
can  easily  see  the  lamb  disturbing  tke 
water  that  he  drinks,  even  while  the 
lamb  is  below  him  on  the  bank  of  tibe 
stream ;  and  the  lamb,  by  a  stem  re- 
solve, can  refrise  to  9ee  the  ii^Qstne 
which  it  has  no  power  to  remedy.  Tha 
will  of  man  is  little  less  than  omii^M>- 
tent  in  the  wide  sphere  of  its  appro- 
priate power ;  and  that  sphere  is  much 
wider  than  feeble-minded  people  may 
Buppoee. 
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Pasksk,  Ifiniflter  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John 
W118S.  In  2  volumes.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  448  &  445  Broadway. 

A  WORK  of  two  large  octavo  volumes,  oon- 
tRining  1,020  pages,  with  two  portraits  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  some  vignettes  on  wood.  The 
author  is  John  Weiss,  and  the  biography  is 
exceedingly  well  written,  a  great  deal  of  it 
being  given  directly  from  Mr.  l^rker's  own 
letters  and  journals.  He  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810,  and  died  in  Italy  before  he 
had  completed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  taught  school 
while  in  his  teens  to  provide  money  for  far- 
ther progress,  prepared  himself  for  the  uni- 
vernty,  taught  a  higher  school  during  his 
college  course,  studied  the  classics,  acquired 
German,  French,  and  Spanish,  became  a 
divinity  student  in  Cambridge,  added  Danish, 
Swedish,  Arabic  and  Syriac,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Modem  Greek,  was  ordained  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  1837,  and  settled  at  West  Rox- 
bury.  His  labors  were  great :  he  preached, 
lectured,  translated,  edited,  and  wrote.  His 
health  sank  under  his  arduous  mental  toiL 
He  went  abroad  to  regain  it,  and  died  in 
Florence  jn  1860.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  creed,  as  a  preacher  he  was  able  and 
eameet.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  gif^  of 
wide  and  detailed  culture.  He  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  stood  in  bold  antagonism  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  was  blamed, 
perhaps  maligned,  during  his  lifetime,  but 
posterity  will  acknowledge  him  as  a  man  of 
large  brain  and  generous  heart  His  letters 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  touching  upon 
almost  every  subject  now  under  discussion. 

'Would  yon  be  good,  and  fill  each  human 

datyf 
One  art  *u  enough  for  that— the  finest  1 
See  but  the  good  in  every  human  heart.' 


Was  Hb  Successful?  A  Novel.  By 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  Author  of  *St. 
Leger,*  *  Undercurrents,'  *  Romance  of 
Student  Life,' etc  New  York:  Carieton, 
publisher,  413  Broadway.  Leipsic:  Tauch- 
nitz.     1864. 

Thx  readers  of  Thc  CoNTiNxnTAL  have  been 
favored  with  the  first  perusal  of  this  moni- 
tory novel.  It  is  an  accurate  delineation  of 
naen  and  manners  found  too  frequently  in 
our  midst,  and  the  moral  should  be  deeply 
graven  on  every  heart.  We  feel  the  more 
at  liberty  to  recommend  this  work,  as  it  was 
commenced  in  our  columns  before  the  present 
corps  of  editors  had  entered  upon  their 
labors,  and  we  cordially  wish  every  species 
of  success  to  Mr.  Kimball. 

Musical  Skbtchks.  By  Eliza  Folko.  Trans- 
lated from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by 
Fanny  Fuller.  Philadelphia :  Frederick 
Leypoldt.    New  York :  F.  W.  Christera. 

Ws  think  this  book  will  become  a  favorite 
with  our  people.  It  contains  sketches,  le- 
gends, and  traditions  of  many  of  the  great 
musicians.  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Pergolesi,  Schubert,  Scarlatti,  Weber, 
Paganini,  Gretry,  CataUni,  Malibran,  Handel, 
Anderle,  Haydn,  Boieldieu,  Cimarosa,  Bee- 
thoven, Lully,  Berger,  etc.,  float  pleasantly 
through  its  fancifut  pages.  Romance  and 
reality  mingle  genially  together,  the  reality 
half  persuading  us  that  the  romance  is  true. 
It  is  appreciative  and  tender  in  the  original, 
and  the  transUtion  is  well  executed.  The 
vignette  of  the  musio-making  cherubs  is  really 
beautiful 

HuBKB.  Colonel  Floyd's  Wards.  By 
Marion  Harland.  New  York :  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  88^  Broadway. 

Few  young  writers  have  attained  so  sud- 
den a  popularity  as  Marion  Harland.  We 
believe  it  well  deserved.    Her  plots  are  ia- 
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terestmg,  her  dkaracten  wdl  drmwn,  her 
style  natural,  her  morals  unexceptionable. 
Of  the  two  tales  composing  the  present  vol- 
nme,  we  prefer  'Colonel  Floyd^s  Wards.* 
The  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  Yiiginian 
society  and  manners  tnithftilly  depicted. 

Diary,  from  November  18, 18C2,  to  October 
18,  186S.  By  Adam  Gurowski.  Volume 
Second.  New  York :  Garleton,  publisher, 
418  Broadway. 

Has  Count  Gurowski*s  course  toward  his 
own  unfortunate  country,  heroic  Poland, 
been  sufficiently  loyal  and  faithful  to  induce 
us  to  put  much  confidence  in  his  portraitures 
of  the  men  and  erents  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption  ? 

Tnx  Great  Combummation.  The  Millemmial 
Rest  ;  or.  The  World  as  it  Will  Be.  By 
Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Churdi, 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden ;  Author  of 
*  The  Great  Tribulation,*  and  *  The  Great 
Preparation.'  Second  Series.  New  York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway. 

The  writings  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Gumming 
are  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  need 
any  characterization  at  our  hands.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple,  and  we  believe  it  is  his 
desire  to  awaken  and  win  souls.  Although 
frequently  miscomprehending  the  dogmas  of 
the  Mother  Church,  he  is  neither  narrow  nor 
bigoted  in  his  reli^ous  views.  In  the  vol- 
ume under  consideration,  he  takes  passages 
found  principally  in  Isaiah  and  Revelations 
as  texts  to  describe  the  Millennium  which  he 
believes  at  hand.  He  strives  to  inculcate  the 
lesson,  *  Be  ye  therefore  ready.'' 

CuDJo's  Cave.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Au- 
thor of  *  Neighbor  Jaokwood,*  *  The  Drum- 
mer Boy,*  etc.    Boston :  Tilton  k  Co. 

We  believe  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  achieved 
a  real  success  in  his  Cucyo.  The  plot  is  well 
conceived  and  sustained,  and  the  interest 
never  flags  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
There  is  no  dull  reading  In  the  book,  no  in- 
tenninable  preludes  or  introductions.  We 
are  presented  hi  the  very  first  chapter  to  the 
hero,  the  young  schoolmaster,  about  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered  by  a  brutal  mob.  And 
a  real  hero  he  proves  himself  in  his  gentle- 
ness, conscientiousness,  and  manly  moral  and 
physical  courage.  Carl,  the  German  boy,  is 
an  inimitable  picture  of  young  German  life 
and  diaracter.    Toby^  the  house  negro,  is. 


in  his  mingled  stupidity,  cunning,  and  faidk-> 
fulness,  drawn  to  the  life.  Nor  are  the 
negroes  of  the  cave  less  excellent.  Events 
hurry  forward,  different  characters  are 
strangely  grouped,  new  elements  and  capaci- 
ties constantly  developed,  while  truth  to  the 
original  conception  is  constantly  adhoed  ta 
Graphic  descriptions  and  picturesque  situa- 
tions abound.  If  scenes  of  violence  occur, 
it  is  because  they  are  true  to  the  history  of 
the  hour.  We  close  by  extracting  the  dos- 
ing sentence  of  this  loyal  and  natural  novd : 
*For  peaceful  days,  a  peaceful  and  sunny 
literature :  and  may  Heaven  hasten  the  time 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  strife,  and  no 
more  human  bondage ;  when,  under  the  folds 
of  the  starry  flag,  from  the  lake  chain  to  the 
gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  fireedom,  peace, 
and  righteousness  shall  reign ;  when  all  men 
shall  love  each  other,  and  the  nations  shall 
know  God !» 

United  States  Wall  Atlas.  Constructed 
and  drawn  under  the  direction  of  A. 
GuTpT,  by  Ernest  Sandoz.  New  York : 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand 
street 

This  is  a  physical  map  of  the  United 
States,  giving  the  altitudes  (within  certain 
limits)  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  height 
of  the  principal  mountains,  the  courses  of 
the  ranges  and  also  of  the  rivers,  together 
with  many  other  interesting  particulars.  The 
principal  political  divisions  and  the  chief 
towns  are  also  indicated.  The  names  of  that 
profound  and  earnest  savant.  Prof.  A.  Guyoi, 
and  of  kis  talented  nephew,  £.  Sandoa,  are  » 
suffident  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  useful  work. 

A  Budget  or  Fun  for  Little  Folks.  By 
Aunt  Maggie.  Boston:  Loring,  pub- 
lisher, 819  Washmgton  street 

Jean  Belin  ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  little 
French  Boy.  By  Alfred  de  Brehat. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Boston  : 
Loring,  publisher,  819  Washington  street 
For  sale  by  0.  S.  Fdt,  86  Wa&er  street, 
New  Yoric 

Two  very  pleasant  books  for  difldren. 
The  first  contains  the  adventures  of  a  kidt- 
ting  society,  interspersed  with  sundry  novel 
fairy  tales,  and  the  second  is  intended  to 
supply  the  need  felt  by  all  the  litUe  oikies 
when  *  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  the  *  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  *  have  been  exhausted.  The 
tale  is  lively  and  wdl  told,  and  the  diarac 
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Un  natural  and  ably  sastained.  We  notice 
in  both  works  an  occasional  inaccoraoj  of 
expression.  Such  slight  blemishes  do  not 
materiallj  impair  the  excellence  of  these 
sprightly  Tolumes,  but  a  little  more  attention 
woidd  have  sufficed  to  render  them  entirely 
ft«e  from  error.  The  examples  of  language 
placed  before  youth  cannot  be  too  carefully 
revised.  With  this  minute  exception,  we 
heartily  recommend  the  *  Budget  of  Fun* 
and  *  Jean  Belin,*  especially  the  latter,  to  all 
young  people. 

Carbot-Pomadx,  with  twenty-six  Illustra- 
tions by  AuatTSTUB  Hoppik.  *Hair  ten 
carats  fine.'  New  York :  James  G.  Greg- 
ory, publisher,  46  Walker  street. 

A  LUDiCBOTTS  Satire,  and  well  desenred,  on 
the  general  style  of  adyerdsements.  Hop- 
pin  is  too  well  known  to  need  laudation.  His 
iOnstrations  are  irreeistibly  comic  What 
could  be  happier  than  the  cupids  of  the 
brush  and  comb  on  the  frontispiece?  The 
poor  *  krittur  which  furnished  the  grease  *  is 
well  conceiTed  and  executed. 

PoiMB.  By Huf RT PRIRSON.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  L^pincott. 

A  TOLUMi  of  gracefiil  verses.  We  quote 
its  dedication :  *  To  the  members  of  that 
hard-working,  poorly  rewarded  editorial  pro- 
fession, who  make  so  many  reputations  for 
others,  and  so  few  for  themselves,  this  book 
is  respectfully  dedicated  by  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity.* '  Abra*s  Vision  *  is  a  happy  render- 
ing of  Leigh  Hunt's  *  Abou  Ben  Adhem.* 

Applktons*  TTnitbd  States  Postu.  Gnioi ; 
containing  the  Chief  Regulations  of  the 
P.ost  Office ;  and  a  complete  List  of  Post 
Offices  throughout  the  United  States,  with 
other  information  for  the  People.  Pub- 
lished Quarterly.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  ft  Co.,  448  k  445  Broadway.  One 
dollar  per  annum.    Price,  26  cents. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster  General, 
and  is  an  authorized  medium  of  information 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
public.  It  meets  a  want  very  generally  felt, 
and  win  be  welcomed  by  the  community  at 
large.  Its  table  of  contents  is  a  fnll  one ;  we 
have  space  but  for  a  few  items :  *■  Officers,  and 
recent  Orders  of  the  Department ;  Rates  of 
Postage  to  Foreign  Countries ;  Rates  of  Do- 
mestic Postage ;  Date  of  Sailing  of  Foreign 


Steamers;  Establishment  of  Poet  OiBoes; 
Mail  Contracts ;  Penalties  in  certain  oases ; 
Suggestions  to  the  Public;  Time  occupied 
in  the  transmission  of  Letters;  Local  Poet 
Office  Regulations;  List  of  Post  Offices  in 
the  United  States,  etc.  We  regard  the  con- 
densation of  important  and  indeed  almost 
necessary  information  as  of  great  value  to 
oar  people. 

liBOiMDfl  or  TBI  Birds.  By  Charlis  Gon- 
VRiT  Lkland.  Illustrated  by  F.  Moras. 
Philadelphia :  Frederick  Leypoldt,  pub- 
lisher. New  York:  for  sale  by  F.  W. 
Christem,  768  Broadway. 

An  exquisite  volume,  containing  illumin- 
ated pictures  of  the  Birds  of  the  Legends. 
Very  beautiful  are  the  legends,  tenderly  and 
simply  told  in  the  golden  words  of  a  poet 
They  are  calculated  to  teach  us  humanity 
toward  the  winged  creatures  of  the  air,  so 
often  the  victims  of  our  cruel  sports.  We 
have  The  Swallow,  The  Eagle,  The  Robin,  The 
Cock,  The  Swan,  The  Falcon,  The  Wood 
Dove,  The  Humming  Bird,  The  Scarlet  Tan- 
nager.  The  Peacock,  and  The  Owl,  each  bird 
occupying  his  own  illuminated  page;  each 
with  his  own  simple  and  touching  legend. 
Mr.  Leland^s  little  poems  will  speak  to  many 
a  heart,  and  many  a  mother  will  read  them 
aloud  to  the  wild  boys  begging  for  guns  to 
devastate  our  forests,  to  inspire  them  with 
mercy  for  these  flying  flowers,  these  musi- 
cians of  the  air.  Paper,  print,  type,  arab- 
esques, and  designs,  are  excellent  We  hear- 
tily congratulate  Mr.  Leypoldt  on  the  beauty 
of  the  publication. 

Hand  Book  or  Calisthenics  and  Gymnas- 
tics :  A  Complete  Drill  ^ook  for  Schools, 
Families,  and  Gymnariums.  With  Muaio 
to  accompany  the  Exercises.  Illustrated 
from  original  designs.  By  J.  Madison 
Watson.  New  York  and  Philadelphia: 
Schermerhom,  Bancroft  k  Co.  Chicago : 
George  Sherwood.     1864. 

The  American  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  physical  culture,  strug- 
gling to  develop  muscle,  to  strengthen  weak 
nerves,  and  to  build  up  national  bodily  vigor. 
The  purpose  of  the  volume  before  us  is  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  author  "  has  aimed 
to  make  it  a  complete  gymnastic  drill  book, 
with  words  of  command  and  classes  of  move- 
ments systemaUcally  arranged,  embracing  all 
necessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  the  voice^ 
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the  oigaiit  of  q>eeoli,  the  joints,  and  the 
muscleB.'* 

Part  l8t,  QDder  the  head  of  Vaeal  Oymr 
nawtiet^  treats  of  Respiiatioii,  Phonetics, 
and  Elocution;  concise  and  dear  prindples 
and  mlee  are  given,  aooompanled  by  ex- 
amples and  exercises  saffidoitlj  nnmeroos 
to  enable  the  stndent  to  bring  them  oom- 
pletelj  within  his  comprehenmon  and  under 
his  control.  We  regard  this  part  of  the 
work  before  us  as  exceedingly  important 
To  read  aloud  well  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  ao- 
oomplidmients,  though  one  of  ihp  most  de- 
sirable, and  the  training  of  the  voice  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  attain  this  end.  When 
properly  pursued,  such  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly invigorating.  *  In  forming  and  undula- 
ting the  voice,'  says  Dr.  Combe,  *  not  only 
the  chest,  but  also  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  in  constant  action,  and 
communicate  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a 
healthyand  agreeable  stimulus.*  The  poetic 
selections  are  made  with  great  taste,  and  are 
admirably  fitted  to  achieve  the  end  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

Part  2d,  under  the  head  of  CalisiJieniciy 
exhibits  a  varied  course  of  exercises  with- 
out the  aid  of  apparatus.  Pupils  are  taught 
to  beat  time,  and  use  is  thus  made  of  the 
magic  power  of  rhythmical  movement 
Nineteen  pieces  of  piano  music  are  given, 
which  are  well  chosen,  and  appropriately 
introduced. 

Part  8d,  under  the  head  of  Oymtuutics^ 
presents  a  wider  collection  of  exercises  for 
wands,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  hand 
rings,  than  any  of  the  books  we  have  yet 
seen.  All  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-known  principles  of  An- 
atomy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  *  In  pre- 
senting a  new  system  of  Calisthenics  and 
Qynmastics,  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
original  designs  is  indispensable.*  These 
are  remarkably  well  drawn  and  executed. 
Accent,  quantity,  with  Iambic,  Trochaic, 
Anapeetic,  and  Dactylic  Rhythms,  are 
practically  given  in  the  work,  which,  should 
the  student  have  poetic  talent,  would  be  of 
great  use  to  him  in  making  his  own  verses, 
while  to  the  reader  of  poetry  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  indispensable. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers — to  all  who  prize  phys- 
ical culture,  health,  and  symmetrical  educa- 


tion.   We  hope  it  may  find  its  way  into  oar 
schools  and  fiunilies. 

Print,  paper,  and  the  meohanical  execu- 
tion of  tins  valoable  Hand  Bo<^  are  reallj 
excellent 

Light  on  Shadowko  Paths.  By  T.  S.  An- 
THUR,  Author  of  *Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar 
Room,*  'Steps  toward  Heaven,*  *  Golden 
Grain,*  etc.  New  York:  Carleton,  pub- 
lisher, 418  Broadway. 

The  books  of  T.  &  Arthur  have  had  a 
very  wide  circulation  both  in  this  oountry 
and  in  England.  This  volume  is  composed 
of  thirty^three  short  tales,  well  calculated  to 
touch  and  soothe  the  popular  heart.  Tliey 
are  tender,  moral,  and  simple. 
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Thi  Univxbsalist  QuARTKBtT.  Bostofi : 
Published  by  T.  Tompkins  k  Co.  New 
Tork :   H.  Lyon,  119  Nassau  street 

Contents  :  The  Logic  and  the  End  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  Eastern  Church  and  Council 
of  Nice.'  Salvation  in  Christ  not  Limited  to 
this  Life.  Contributions  of  Sdenoe  to  Re- 
ligion. History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  Atheism  and  its  Exponents.  Formuln 
of  Baptism.  The  Universalists  as  a  Christian 
Sect  General  Review.  Recent  Publications. 
American  and  English  Quarterlies. 

The  North  American  Review,  January  1st, 
1864.  Editors  :  Prof.  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Charies  Eliot  Norton,  Eeqs. 
Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols,  117  Washingw 
ton  street.  New  York :  H.  Dexter,  Ham- 
ilton k  Co.,  Sinclair  Tousey,  and  D.  G. 
Francis. 

Contents:  Ticknor*s  Life  of  Presoott 
The  Bible  and  Slavery.  The  Ambnlanoe 
System.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Immorali- 
ty in  Politics.  The  Early  Life  of  Governor 
Winthrop.  The  Sanitary  Commission.  Re- 
nan*s  Life  of  Jesus.  The  President*s  Policy. 
Critical  Notices. 

The  Christian  Examtner. — Contents: 
Weiss's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker.  Uhland. 
The  Patience  of  Hope.  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. The  System  and  Order  of  Christ's 
Ministry.  Ticknor*B  Life  of  Prescott  Our 
Ambulance  System.  The  Two  Hessagesi 
Review  of  Current  Literature.  New  Pirf>- 
licatioi\s  Received.  Boston :  By  the  Pro- 
prietors; at  Walker,  Wise  k  Go.'a,  Ml 
Washington  street 
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ARTISTS'  RECEPTION. 

Thi  eveiimg  of  February  4th,  1864,  will 
kmg  be  remembered  as  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  most  delightfVil  receptions  erer  givep  in 
the  Tenth-street  Stadio  Building.  The  Com- 
nuttee  deserve  great  praise  for  the  successful 
manner  in  which  they  filled  without  crowd- 
ing the  pleasant  exhibition-room  and  the 
many  interesting  studios.  Their  task  was 
certainly  not  an  easy  one,  and  merits  imitar 
tion  by  all  managers  of  social  entertain- 
menta 

Want  of  space  must  for  the  present  pre- 
sent any  description  of  the  fine  works  ex- 
hibited ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Conmiittee 
— ^Whittredge,  McEntee,  Thompson,  as  well 
as  Gifford,  Eastman  Johnson,  Bierstadt, 
Beard,  the  Weirs,  Hazeltine,  William  Hart, 
Dana,  Leutze,  Gignoux,  Shattuck,  Brown, 
Suydam,  etc.,  were  all  worthily  represented. 
New  York  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 


Amufflng  incidents  were  not  wanting.  As 
we  stood  before  Beard's  *  Watchers'  (an 
impresdve  representation  of  a  company  of 
crows  watching  the  hist  struggles  of  a  dying 
deer),  we  heard  a  lady  ask  her  attendant  the 
meanmg  of  the  picture  and  of  its  name. 
The  reply  was,  *  Why— do  you  not  see? 
Those  birds  are  owls,  and  they  are  adeep, 
and  the  deer  is  asleep  too,  and  so  they  are 
all  watchers  I*  *Ahl'  returned  the  hidy, 
as  if  this  lucid  Explanation  had  flooded  the 
subject  with  light.  We  were  accompanied 
by  a  very  bright  young  girl,  who,  desirous 
of  visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Church,  and 
disappointed  at  learning  that  it  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  guests  of  the  building,  ex- 
claimed, *  Heart  of  tke  Andes,  indeed! 
Where  is  his  own  ? '  No  lover  of  the  true 
and  &e  beautiful  could  have  resisted  the 
pleading  of  those  earnest  blue  eyes.  We 
also  overheard  that  *  the  Tenth-street  boys 
bold  their  heads  mighty  high ! '  Long  may 
tfiey  continue  to  do  so,  and  long  may  suc- 
cess of  every  kind  crown  their  efforts, 
whether  as  artists  or  as  eonsdentioaa,  patri- 
otic men! 


GOUNOD'S  •PAU8T.' 
This  opera  has  attracted  large  audiences 
wherever  it  has  been  represented,  and  has 
elicited  much  attention  and  criticism  from 
the  musical  public  Dwigfat's  Journal  of 
Musie,  Boston,  January  28d,  contains  the 
best  review  of  its  merits  and  defects  which  we 
have  thus  far  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Dwiglit 
gives  M.  Gounod  ample  credit  for  the  good 
judgment,  common  sense,  science,  taste, 
poetic  feeling,  rich  and  highly  dramatic  or^  . 
chestration,  ingenious  musical  characteriza- 
tion of  individuals  and  situations,  and  the 
many  passages  of  beautiful  music  found  in 
this  elaborate  work,  but  denies  to  him  the 
highut  inspiration,  the  spontaneity  of  geniuft, 
and  the  attainment  of  any  very  lofty  ideal  in 
the  production  of  continuous,  elevated,  and 
soul-entrandng  melodies.  We  think  this  a 
pretty  fair  statement  of  the  fiiots  in  the  case. 
Mr.  Dwight,  however,  says :  *  Not  even  Mo- 
zart in '  Don  Juan '  had  so  great  a  sutject ;'  and 
in  this  connection  we  feel  compelled  to  offer 
a  few  remarks.  We  think  every  great  com* 
poser  owes  it  to  his  own  God-gift,  and  to  the 
human  beings  whom  he  is  to  influence,  not 
to  select  intrinsically  repulsive  subjects,  and 
such  have  we  found  both  *  Don  Juan '  and 
*  Faust.'  Now  we  are  not  morbidly  fastidious, 
and  we  well  know  the  freedom  that  must  be 
accorded  to  art,  that  it  may  have  ample  scope 
and  range  in  the  delineation  of  human  feel* 
ing  and  romantic  situation ;  but  when  we  see 
a  representation  of  *  Don  Juan,'  we  instinc- 
tively strive  to  ignore  the  plot,  with  its 
odious  cbarac^rs  (the  sensual  Don,  the 
coarse-minded  servant,  the  unwomanly,  man« 
seeking  Elvira,  the  vengeful  Anna,  the  in^ 
significant  Ottavio,  the  light-headed  and 
shallow-hearted  Zerlina),  and  live  only  in  the 
beautiful  music  which  the  prodigality  of  ge- 
nius has  wasted  upon  so  poor  a  Uieme.  Not 
even  that  libretto  could  degrade  the  pure, 
serious,  and  essentially  innocent  character  of 
Mozart's  conceptions;  but,  in  turn,  his  re- 
fined musical  conception  has  been  unable  to 
lift  the  subject  from  the  mire  of  Da  Ponte*s 
delineation.    We  know  that  page  after  page 
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has  been  written  to  unfold  the  mystio  mean- 
ings and  profound  phOoeoph j  contained  in 
the  story,  but  our  observation  has  been,  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  pure  minds  is 
simply— disgust.  The  musical  grandeur  of 
the  finale  rarely  sstos  its  becoming  ludicrous 
in  the  representation,  and  the  good  joke  of  a 
life  of  unblushing  immorality  is  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  appearance  of  demons,  in 
whose  existence  half  the  world  (at  least  of 
of  opera  goers)  has  ceased  to  believe. 

The  '  Faust '  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad. 
The  undisguised  sensuality  of  Fsust,  both  in 
Goethe's  drama  and  in  the  operatic  rendering, 
is  such  that  it  nearly  destroys  our  sympathy 
wilh  Margaret,  and  scenes  that  should  be 
pathetic  are  either  merely  repulsive,  or  ex- 
cite our  indignation  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
*  turn  all  our  tears  to  sparks  of  fire.' 

Nothing  but  loathing  can  attend  the  open, 
deliberate,  and  utterly  gross  destruction  of 
tirtue  as  planned  and  executed  by  that  miser- 
ii>le  libertine.  Mephistophelee  himself  is 
soarcely  more  corrupt,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  these  two  great  poisonous  spiders, 
weaving  their  meshes  round  their  unfortunate 
and  but  too  easy  prey,  can  never  in  any  sense 
impress  us  as  lofty  specimens  of  high  art. 

How  different  is  the  plot  of '  FideUo,'  where 
one  can  yield  oneself  to  the  beauty  of  the 
music  and  the  pathos  of  the  story  without  a 
•ingle  jarring  sensation ! 

Let  the  masters  then  beware  t  Music  is 
essentially  pure,  and  should  never  by  great 
minds  be  wedded  to  coarse  ideas.  The  sub- 
ject must  have  an  influence  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  work.  The  really  noble  and 
truly  art-loving  men  and  women  of  all  coun- 
tries will,  as  they  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  comprehension  of  the  higher  aims 
of  art,  banish  such  gross  delineations  and 
festering  moral  sores  from  the  stage,  and  fine 
musical  works  thus  sullied  will  continue  to 
live  solely  as  represented  by  such  instrument 
or  instruments  as  may  best  be  calculated  to 
express  their  real  value  and  meaning. 

We  go  to  the  opera  for  relaxation,  im- 
provement, and  ei\joyment,  and  none  of  these 
can  be  found  in  the  spectacle  of  noble  means 
perverted  to  corrupt  ends.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  such  important  channels  of 
public  amusement  and  instnfcdon  may  be 
guided  by  a  refined  taste  and  correct  views 
of  the  Intimate  connection  between  the  Beau- 
tUbl  and  the  Absolute  Good ! 


Sallabs  of  %  Wim. 

THK  D^ATH  OF  C(MX)NKL  SHAW. 
Bt  Iiabbixa  UoYuomke. 

Loud  rang  the  voice  of  the  chieftain, 
As  the  Fifty-fourth  rushed  on : 

'  Charge  on  the  guns  of  Wagner, 
Charge^and  the  fort  is  won  I ' 

On — like  a  wave  of  the  ocean. 

Dashing  against  a  rock  1 — 
^ack— ahl  back— all  broken. 

Like  a  wave  from  the  froiUess  shook. 

Thus  from  the  guns  of  Wagner 
The  Fifty-fourth  surged  back : 

But  the  voice  of  their  brave  young  chieftam 
Checked  not  their  baekwtfd  track 

For  there,  on  the  sands  by  Wagner, 

The  gallant  Sbaw  lay  low, 
'Midst  a  heap  of  his  brave  black  soldiers. 

Left  in  the  han<l8  of  the  fi>e. 

Not  a  flag  was  lowered  in  his  honor. 
Not  a  gun  its  deep  voice  gave. 

When,  on  the  sands  by  Wagner, 
Shaw  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

Not  a  friend  stood  over  his  coffin. 
Shedding  tears  on  his  gory  breast ; 

But  instead,  was  curse  and  insult, 
Cruel  laughter,  ribald  jest 

Wide  and  deep  was  the  trench  they  hollowed. 
Where  the  g^lant  Shaw  was  laid, 

With  forty  negro  soldiers 
Piled  over  his  noble  head. 

Tea,  forty  negro  soldiers, 
Whose  hearts  were  hearts  of  steel. 

Who  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  ft-eedom, 
Who  had  died  for  their  country's  weal. 

Was  it  then  so  great  dishonor 
For  that  chief  so  young  and  brave — 

Who  had  led  them  en  to  the  battle- 
To  be  with  them  in  the  grave? 

Nay — ^most  just  was  the  mandate 
That  in  death  they  should  not  part. 

For  he  loved  his  poor  black  brothers. 
With  a  true  and  steadfast  heart 

Move  not  his  honored  ashes — 
Let  him  slumber  where  he  lies, 

Till  the  voice  of  the  great  Archangel 
Sounds  the  trumpet-call  to  the  skies !  * 

*  '  Buried  with  his  niggers.*  Such  was  the  aaswer 
of  the  rebel  conimandcr  st  Charleston  to  General 
Oillmore's  demand  Ibr  the  body  of  Colonel  Bhaw, 
whooommanded  the  64th  Maasachnsetts,  one  of  tha 
first  negro  regimeBti  organised,  and  was  killed  la 
an  nnsaooeeaftil  attempt  to  earry  Fort  Wagner  ^ 
assaolt 
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AMERICAN  FINANCES  AND  RESOURCES. 

LETTEB  NO.  V.  OF  HON.  KOBEKT  J.  WALKER. 


L05D05, 10  Half  Moon  Street,  Plooadilly, 
February  %th^  1804. 

In  my  third  and  fourth  letters  on 
American  finances  and  resources,  the 
following  comparisons  were  instituted : 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  Free 
States,  with  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
Una,  Slave  States ;  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylyania,  Free  States,  with  Virginia, 
Slave  State ;  Rhode  Island,  Free  State, 
with  Delaware,  Slave  State;  Illinois, 
Free  State,  with  liGssouri,  Slave  State ; 
the  Free  States  of  1790,  with  the  Slave 
States  of  that  day ;  the  Free  States  of 
1860,  with  the  Slave  States  of  that  date. 
These  comparisons  were  based  on  the 
official  returns  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States,  and  exhibited  in  each 
case  and  in  the  aggregate  the  same  in- 
variable result,  the  vastly  superior  prog- 
ress of  the  Free  States  in  wealth,  pop- 
ulation, and  education. 

I  wiU  now  institute  one  other  com- 
parison, Kentucky,  slaveholding,  with 
Ohio,  a  Free  State. 

Kentucky— population  in  1790,  78,- 
077;  Ohio,  none,  1800:  Kentucky, 
220,955;  Ohio,  45,865.  1860:  Ken- 
tucky, 1,155,684 ;  Ohio,  2,889,503.  We 
must  institute  the  comparison  from 
1800,  as  Ohio  was  a  wilderness  in  1790, 
when  Kentucky  had  a  population  of 
VOL.  V. — 88 


78,077.  In  Kentucky,  the  ratio  of  in* 
crease  of  population  from  1800  to  1860 
was  527.98  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same 
period  in  Ohio  5,057.08,  (Table  1,  Ceiv 
sus  1860.)  Thus  from  1800  to  1860 
Ohio  increased  in  nearly  tenfold  the 
ratio  of  Kentucky, 

Wbalth.— By  Tables  88  and  86, 
Census  of  1860,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1859  was  as  follows : 

Ohio, $887,619,000 

Kentucky, 115,408,000 

Per  Capita, 

Ohio, $144  81 

Kentucky, 99  93 

Thus  IB  it,  that,  while  in  1790  and 
1800  Kentucky  was  so  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Ohio,  yet,  in  1860,  so  vast 
was  the  advance  of  Ohio  as  compared 
with  Kentucky,  that  the  value  of  the 
product  of  Ohio  was  nearly  triple  that 
of  Kentucky,  and,  per  capita,  much 
more  than  one  third  greater.  No  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  these  remark- 
able results,  except  that  Kentucky  was 
slaveholdii^,  and  Ohio  a  Free  State. 

Their  area  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
they  are  adjacent  States;  the  soil  of 
Kentucky  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Ohio,  the  climate  better  for  crops  and 
stock,  and  the  products  more  various. 
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We  have  seen  the  actual  reetdts  in 
1860,  but  if  Kentucky  had  increased  in 
population  fh>m  1800  to  1860  in  the 
same  ratio  as  Ohio,  Kentucky  then 
would  have  numbered  11,175,970,  or 
nearly  ten  times  her  present  popula- 
tion ;  and  if  the  product  had  been  the 
same  as  in  Ohio,  per  capita^  the  value 
would  haye  been  $1,612,804,280,  or  more 

than  fourteen  times  greater  than  the 
result  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
official  Tables  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States,  that  if  Kentucky  had 
increased  in  wealth  and  population 
ftx)m  1800  to  1860  in  the  same  ratio  as 
Ohio,  the  results  would  haye  been  as 
follows : 

Kentucky :  population  in  1860,  11,- 
175,070;  actual  population  in  1860, 
1,155,684 ;  value  of  products  in  1860, 
$1,612,804,280;  actual  value  in  1860, 
$115,408,000. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  these  marvellous  results,  by 
stating  that  Ohio  has  a  border  on  one 
of  the  lakes,  and  Kentucky  has  not. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
Kentucky  borders  for  twice  the  distance 
on  the  Ohio  River,  has  a  large  front  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  embraces 
within  her  limits  those  noble  streams, 
the  Cumberhind  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
making,  together  with  the  Big  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  and  Barren 
Rivers,  the  natural  advantages  of  Ken- 
tucky for  navigation,  superior  to  those 
of  Ohio.  But  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  argument  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
omitting  all  the  counties  of  Ohio  with- 
in the  lake  region,  the  remainder,  with- 
in the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  con- 
tain a  population  more  than  one  half 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Laitds. — The  farm  lands,  improved 
and  unimproved,  of  Ohio,  in  1860,  were 
worth  $666,564,171.  The  number  of 
acres  20,741,188,  value  per  acre  $32.18. 
(Census  of  1860,  p.  197,  Table  86.)  The 
£uin  lands  of  Kentucky,  improved  and 
unimproved,  were  worth  $201,496,058, 
the  number  of  acres  10,168,276,  worth 


per  acre  $15.21.  (ift.)  Difference  in 
flivor  of  Ohio,  $875,067,165.  But  if  to 
this  we  add  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  town  and  city  lots  and  un- 
occupied lands  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  sum  is  $125,009,000,  which  added 
to  the  former  sum  ($875,067,165)  makea 
the  difference  in  favor  of  Ohio  $500,- 
076,165,  when  comparing  the  value  of 
all  her  lands  with  those  of  Kentucky. 
We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  the 
producto  in  1860  was,  Ohio  $887,619,- 
000,  Kentucky  $115,408,000.  But 
these  products  embrace  only  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  the  mines,  and  fish- 
eries. 

We  have  no  complete  tables  for  com- 
merce in  either  State,  but  the  canals 
and  railroads  are  as  follows  (Census 
of  1860,  No.  88,  pp.  225,  226,  288) : 
Ohio:  Miles  of  railroad,  8,016.88;  cost 
of  construction,  $118,299,514.  Ken- 
tucky :  Miles  of  railroad,  569.98 ;  cost 
of  construction,  $19,068,477.  Estimat- 
ed value  of  freight  transported  on  these 
railroads  in  1860:  Ohio,  $502,105,000; 
Kentucky,  $48,708,000.  On  the  let  of 
January,  1864,  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  Ohio  was 
8,856.74,  costing  $180,454,888,  showing 
a  large  increase  since  1860,  while  in 
Kentucky  there  was  none.  (Amer.  R 
R  Journal,  p.  61,  vol.  87.)  Canals  in 
1860  (Census  Table  89):  Ohio,  906 
miles ;  Kentucky,  two  and  a  half  miles. 
These  Tables  aU  prove  how  vast  has 
been  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Ohio 
as  compared  with  Kentucky. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  edu- 
cational statistics. 

By  Census  Table  87,  giving  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  in  1860,  the  whole  number  of 
that  year  was  4,051,  of  which  only  879 
were  in  the  Slave  States ;  total  number 
of  copies  circulated  that  year  in  the 
United  States,  927,951,548,  of  which 
number  there  were  circulated  in  tiie 
SUve  SUtes  only  167,917,188.  This 
Table  shows  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in 
Ohio  in  1859  was  840,  and  the  number 
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of  oc^ies  circulated  that  year  in  that 
State  was  71,707,743.  In  Eentacky, 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1860  was  77,  and  the 
number  of  copies  circnlated  that  year 
was  18,504,044,  while  South  Carolina, 
professing  to  instmct  and  control  the 
nation,  had  a  cinmlation  of  8,054,840, 
although  South  OaroUna,  in  1790,  had 
a  population  of  240,078,  when  Ohio 
was  a  wilde^ess,  and  Kentucky  num- 
bered only  78,077. 

As  regards  education,  we  must  take 
the  Tables  for  the  Census  of  1850,  those 
for  1860  not  haying  been  yet  pub- 
lished. 

By  Table  144,  Census  of  1850,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and 
priyate  schools,  coll^res,  and  acade- 
mies, was  for  that  year  as  follows: 
Ohio,  502,826.  Kentucky,  85,014.  Per- 
centage of  natiye  free  population  who 
cannot  read  or  write  (Table  155),  Ohio 
8.24;  Kentucky,  0.12;  Slaye  States, 
satire  white  adults  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  ratio  17.28 ;  Free  States,  4.12. 
(Table  157.)  If  we  include  slayes, 
more  than  one  half  the  adults  of  the 
Slaye  States  cannot  read  or  write.  In- 
deed, it  is  made  by  law  in  the  Slaye 
States  a  crime  (seyerely  punished)  to 
teach  any  slaye  to  read  or  write.  These 
Tables  also  show  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  great  leader  of  secession,  (in- 
cluding slayes)  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Such  is  the  State,  rejoicmg  in 
the  barbarism  of  ignorance  and  slayery, 
exulting  in  the  hope  of  reyiying  the 
African  slaye  trade,  whose  chief  city 
witnesses  each  week  the  auction  of 
slayes  as  chattels,  and  whose  news- 
papers, for  more  than  a  century,  are 
filled  with  daily  adyertisements  by  their 
masters  of  runaway  dayes,  describing 
the  brands  and  mutilations  to  which 
they  haye  been  sulijected ;  that  passed 
the  first  secession  ordinance,  and  com- 
menced tiie  war  upon  the  Union  by 
firing  upon  the  Federal  flag  and  garri- 
son of  Sumter.  Tet  it  is  the  pre- 
tended adyooatee  of  peace  that  justiff 


this  war  upon  the  Union,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  submit  to  dismemberment 
without  a  struggle,  and  permit  sla- 
yery to  be  extended  oyer  nearly  one 
half  the  national  territory,  purchased 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  submission  to  disintegration 
and  ruin — such  a  capitulation  to  sla- 
yery, would  haye  been  base  and  cow- 
ardly. It  would  haye  justly  merited 
for  us  the  scorn  of  the  present,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Aiture,  the  denunciation 
of  history,  and  the  execration  of  man- 
kind. Despots  would  haye  exultingly 
announced  that  *  man  is  incapable  of 
self-goyemment ; '  while  the  heroes 
and  patriots  in  other  countries,  who, 
cheered  and  guided  by  the  light  of  our 
example,  had  struggled  in  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty,  would  haye  sunk  de- 
spairingly from  the  conflict.  This  is 
our  tmI  offence  to  European  oligarchy, 
that  we  will  crush  this  foul  rebellion, 
extinguish  the  slayery  by  which  it  was 
caused,  make  the  Union  stronger  and 
more  harmonious,  and  thus  giye  a  new 
impulse  and  an  irresistible  moral  influ- 
ence and  power  to  free  institutions. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  fiusts 
reflnied  to  in  these  letters,  and  estab- 
lished by  tiie  Census  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Area  of  the  United  States,  8,250,000 
square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope— all  compact  and  contiguous,  with 
richer  lands,  more  mineral  resources,  a 
climate  more  salubrious,  more  numer- 
ous and  better  harbors,  more  yarious 
products,  and  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
country. 

Our  ocean  shore  line,  includ- 
ing bays,  sounds,  and  riyers, 
up   to   the    head   of    tide    Milee. 

water 88,668 

Lake  shore  line 8,620 

Shore  line  of  Mississippi  Riyer 
and  its  tributaries  aboye  tide 

yrater 85,644 

Shore  line  of  all  our  other  riy- 
ers aboye  tide  water  is     .    .    40,857 

Total,    122,784 
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Our  country,  then,  is  better  watered 
than  any  other,  and  has  more  narigable 
streams,  and  greater  hydraulic  power. 

We  have  completed  since  1790,  6,782 
miles  of  canal,  costing  $148,000,000; 
and  88,860  miles  of  railroad  (more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world),  costing  $1,625,- 
952,215.  (Amer.  R  R.  Journal,  1864, 
No.  1,448,  vol.  87,  p.  61.) 

Our  land  lines  of  telegraph  exceed 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
single  line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  being  8,500  miles.  Our 
mines  of  coal,  according  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  the  highest  British  authori- 
ty, are  thirty-two  times  as  great  as  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  product  of  our  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  $100,000,000,  estimated  at 
$150,000,000  per  annum  by  our  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office, 
when  the  Pacific  railroad  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

Public  lands  unsold,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government,  1,055,911,288 
acres,  being  1,649,861  square  miles,  and 
more  than  thirty-two  times  the  extent 
of  England. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  1850  to  1860,  2,598,216,  adding 
to  our  national  wealth  during  that  dec- 
ade $1,480,000,000. 

Education  —  granted  by  Congress 
since  1790  for  the  purposes  of  public 
schools — two  sections  (1,280  acres)  in 
every  township  (28,040  acres),  in  all 
1,450,000,000  acres  of  public  lands;  one 
eighteenth  part  given,  being  80,565,- 
655  acres,  worth  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  $100,694,448— the 
real  value,  however,  was  much  greater. 

Granted  by  Congress  for  colleges  and 
universities,  12,080,000  acres,  including 
8,558,824  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  worth, 
at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  i>er 
acre,  $15,100,000,  which  is  much  below 
their  true  value. 

Total  in  public  lands  granted  by 
Federal  Government  for  education,  92,- 
635,655  acres;  minimum  value,  $115,- 
794,448. 


In  1886,  after  fbll  payment  of  the 
entire  principal  and  interest  of  tiie  pub- 
lic debt,  there  remained  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $88,000,000,  of 
which  about  one  half,  $19,000,000,  was 
devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

Total  Federal  appropriations  since 
1790  for  education,  $184,794,448. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  military  and  naval 
schools,  etc.,  at  West  Point,  Washing- 
ton, Annapolis,  and  Newport  Besides 
these  Federal  donations,  there  has  been 
granted  by  States,  Territories,  counties, 
towns,  and  cities  of  the  Union  for  edu- 
cation, since  1790  (partly  estimated) 
$148,000,000.  Grand  total  by  States 
and  Federal  Government  appropriated 
in  the  United  States  since  1790,  for  edu- 
cation, $282,794,448.  This  is  ind^>eD- 
dent  of  numerous  private  donations  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  by  Mr.  Girard 
exceeding  $1,500,000,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Smithson  exceeding  $500,000.  It  Is 
then  a  fact  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  State  and  Federal,  since 
1790,  have  appropriated  for  education 
more  money  than  all  the  other  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  combined  during 
the  same  period.  This  is  a  stupendous 
fact,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our 
wonderful  progress  and  proq>eritj. 
We  believe  that  *  knowledge  is  power,' 
and  have  appropriated  nearly  $800,000,- 
000,  during  the  last  seventy-four  years, 
in  aid  of  the  grand  experiment.  We 
believe  that  ^  man  is  capable  of  self- 
govenunent,'  but  only  when  educated 
and  enlightened.  We  believe  that  the 
power  and  wealth  and  progress  of  na- 
tions increase  in  proportion  to  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 
We  believe  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
machine  and  muscular  power,  and  that 
when  the  millions  are  educated,  and 
work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
hands,  the  progress  of  the  nation  will 
be  most  rapid.  Our  patent  office  is  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  this  prindple, 
showing  on.  the  part  of  our  industrial 
classes  more  valuable  inventioDfl  and 
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discoveries,  ansnally,  than  are  pro- 
duced by  the  workingmen  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Population, 

In  1790, 8,922,837 

"  1800, 5,805,987 

"  1810, 7,289,814 

«  1820, 9,688,191 

"  1880, 12,866,020 

"  1840, 17,069,468 

"  1850, 28,191,876 

"  1860, 81,445,080 

Ratio  of  Increase.— From  1790  to 
1800,  85.02 ;  from  1800  to  1810,  86.45 ; 
from  1810  to  1820,  88.18 ;  from  1830  to 
1830,  83.49;  from  1880  to  1840,  82.67; 
from  1840  to  1850,  85.87;  from  1850 
to  1860,  85.59.  Thus  it  appears  (omit- 
ting territorial  acquisitions)  that  our 
ratio  of  increase  was  much  greater  from 
1850  to  1860  than  during  any  preceding 
decade.  This  was  the  result  of  aug- 
mented immigration,  which  is  still  to 
go  on  with  increased  power  for  many 
years.  Making  allowance  for  all  prob- 
able contingencies,  and  reducing  the 
decennial  increase  from  85.59  to  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  our  able  and  ex- 
perienced Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
in  his  last  official  report,  of  20th  May, 
1862,  gives  his  own  estimate  of  the  fu- 
ture population  of  the  United  States : 

1870, 42,828,482 

1880, 56,450,241 

1890, 77,263,989 

1900, 100,855,802 

That,  in  view  of  our  new  Homestead 
law— our  high  wages — the  extinction 
of  slavery — increased  confidence  in  our 
institutions — and  augmented  immigra- 
tion, these  results  will  be  achieyed,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  As  population 
becomes  more  dense  in  Europe,  there 
will  be  an  increased  immigration  to 
our  Union,  and  each  new  settler  writes 
to  his  friends  abroad,  and  often  remits 
money  to  induce  them  to  join  him  in 
his  Western  home.  The  electric  ocean 
tel^raph  will  soon  unite  Europe  with 
America,  and  improyed  communica- 
tions are  constantly  shortening  the  du- 


ration of  the  yoyage  and  diminishing 
the  expense.  Besides,  this  war  has 
made  us  much  better  known  to  the 
European  masses,  who,  eyerjrwhere,  with 
great  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  sustain 
our  cause,  and,  with  slavery  extin- 
guished, will  still  more  prefer  our  insti- 
tutions. 

From  all  these  causes  there  will  be 
an  augmented  exodus  from  Europe  to 
America,  when  our  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed, and  slavery  overthrown.  Be- 
sides, the  President  of  the  United 
States  now  proposes  appropriations  of 
money  by  Congrem  in  aid  of  immigra- 
tion, and  sudi  will  become  the  policy 
of  our  Government.  We  have  seen  the 
official  estimate  made  by  our  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  but  if  we  take 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  last  decade, 
the  result  would  be  as  follows : 

1870, 42,686,858 

1880, 57,791,815 

1890, 78,859,248 

1900, 106,247,297 

The  estimate  of  the  Superintendent 
is,  therefore,  six  millions  less  than  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  from  1850  to  1860, 
and  much  less  than  froni  1790  to  1860. 

When  we  reflect  that  if,  as  densely 
settled  as  Massachusetts,  our  popula- 
tion would  exceed  518,000,000,  or  if 
numbering  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as 
England,  our  inhabitants  would  then 
be  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions, 
the  estimate  of  100,000,000  for  the  year 
1900  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable. 

Our  national  wealth  was 

in  1850, $7,185,780,228 

In  1860, $16,159,616,068 

Increase  from  1850  to  1860,  126.45 
percent 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  the 
four  succeeding  decades,  the  result 
would  be : 

In  1870, $86,598,450,585 

"  1880, 82,865,868,849 

«  1890, 187,814,058,325 

"  1900, 428,880,488,288 
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Tonnage.  Total  number  of  copies  of  oor  new»- 

I'l  1841, 1,868,127  tons,  papers  and  periodicals  circulated  in  the 

"  1851, 8,772,439    "  xJnited    Stotes  in   1860,    W7,051,W8. 

"  1861, 5,589,812    "  exceeding  that  of  aU  the  rest  of  the 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  from  worid. 

1851  to  1861,  the  result  would  be : 

In  1871, 8,184,578  tons.         Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  results 

**  1881, 11,952,817    ^*  from  our  Census,  founded  on  a  c<Nnpari 

"1891,.    .    .    .    .17,541,514    "  son  of  the  Slave  and  Free  SUtes. 

"  1901, 25,758,948    " 

HASBAOHUsnTS. — Frte  SUOe.  Hartlahd  — Slave  Btti^ 

Area,  7,800  square  mUes. 11,124  square  miles. 

Population  hi  1790,  878,717 819,728. 

"  1860,1,281,066 687,049. 

Products  fai  1869,  $287,000,000 $66,000,000. 

♦*      per  capita,  $286 $96. 

Bailroads,  1,840  miles 880  miles. 

"        cost,  $61,867,208 $21,887,157. 

Freight  of  1860,  $600,624,201 $101,111,348. 

Tonnage  built  in  1860,  84,460  tons 7,789. 

Bank  capital,  $64,619,200 $12,668,962. 

Imports  and  exports,  $58,190,816 $18,786,828. 

Value  of  property,  $816,287,488 $876,919,944. 

Gross  profit  on  capital,  85  per  cent 17  per  cent 

Ck>pies  of  press  drcolated  hi  1860,  102,000,760  . . .  20,728,472. 

Pupils  at  public  schools  hi  1860, 176,476 88,264. 

Volumes  hi  pubUc  libraries,  684,016 125,042. 

Value  of  churches,  $10,206,000 $8,947,884. 

New  Toml— JVw  8UUe,  Viroini  a.-  -  Slavt 

Area,  47,000  square  miles 61,862  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  840,120 748,808. 

"  1860,  8,880,786 1,596,818. 

Product  of  1869,  $606,000,000 $120,000,000. 

Per  capita,  $156 $76. 

Gross  profit  on  capital,  84  per  cent 15  per  cent 

Value  per  acre  of  fann  lands,  $88.26 $11.91. 

Railroads,  2,842  miles 1,771  miles. 

"•        cost  of  construction,  $188,895,065 $64,968,807. 

Freight  hi  1860,  $679,681,790 $110,000,000. 

Canals,  1,088  miles 178  miles. 

"      cost,  $67,667,972 $7,817*000. 

Tonnage  built  in  1860,  81,986 4,872. 

Bank  capital,  $111,441,820 $16,006,166. 

Exports  and  imports,  1860,  $894,045,826 $7,184,278. 

Copies  of  press  circulated  hi  1860,  820,980,884  . . .  26,772,618. 

Pupik  at  public  schools  in  1860,  676,221 67,428. 

Volumes  m  public  libraries,  1,760,820 88,462. 

Value  of  churches,  $21,689,561 $2,002,220. 

Percentage  of  native  free  population  who  cannot 

read  or  write,  1.87 19.90. 
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Compare  the  column  as  r^^ards  Tir-  $88.91.    Railroads,  2,690  miles,  costing 

giuia  with    the  returns   for  Pennsyl-  $147,488,410.    Canals,  1,250  miles,  cost- 

yania,  and  the  result  is  nearly  as  re-  ing  $42,015,000.  Tonnage  built  in  1860, 

markable  as  that  of  New  York.  21,615  tons.   Bank  capital,  $25,565,582. 

Pennsylvania,  area  46,000,  population  Exports    and    imports,    $20,262,608. 

in  1790,  484,878;  in  1860,  2,900,115.  Copies  of  press  circulated  in  1860, 116,- 

Products  of    1859,  $899,600,000,  per  094,480.   Pupils  at  public  schools,  418,- 

capUa^  $188,  profit  on  capital,  22  per  706.    Volumes  in  public  libraries,  868,- 

cent    Value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  400.    Value  of  churches,  $11,858,291. 

Iluxois.— J^V«9  SlaU,  liiam>vmL^8kwe  State. 

Area,  66,405  square  mUes 67,880  square  miles. 

PopuhUioD,  1810,  12,28J 20,846. 

"  1860,  1,711,961 1,182,012. 

Batio  of  increase  from  1810  to  1860, 13,888  per  ot.  6,670. 

Railroads  in  operatioii  in  1860,  2,868  miles 817  miles. 

Ditto,  Ist  of  January,  1864,  8,080  miles 914  miles. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  1860,  $482,681,072 $280,682,126. 

Canals,  102  miles none. 

Ratio  of  increased  ralue  of  property  from  1860  to 

1860,  468  per  cent 266  per  cent 

At  same  ratio  from  1860  to  1870,  as  from  1860 

to    1860,   total  wealth  hi   1870  would   be 

$8,998,000,000 $1,829,000,000. 

Rhodb  Island. — Fr§e  Slate,  Dilawabs. — Slave  State, 

Area,  1,806  square  miles 2,120  square  milee. 

Population  m  1792,  69,110 69,096. 

"  1860,174,620 112,216. 

Product  ia  1869,  $68,400,000 $16,100,000. 

Value  of  property  in  1860,  $186,000,000 $46,242,181.  > 

Bank  capital,  $20,866,669 $1,640,676. 

Copies  of  press  issued  hi  1860,  6,289,280 1,010,776. 

PupOs  at  public  schools,  28,180 8,970. 

Volumes  m  public  libraries,  104,842. 17,950. 

PupOs  at  colleges  and  academies,  8,664 764. 

Percentage  of  naUre  free  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  1.49 28.08. 

Value  of  churches,  $1,298,700 $840,846. 

New  Jbbsbt.— JVm  State,  South  Cabouma.— ^S^om  State. 

Area,  8,820  square  mUes 24,600  square  miles. 

PopulaUon  in  1790, 184,189 249,078. 

"  1860,  672,086 708,708. 

Ratio  of  increase  from  1790  to  1860,  266  per  cent  182  per  cent 

Population  per  square  mile  hi  1860,  80.77 28.72. 

Increase  of  population  per  square  mile  from  1790 

to  1860,68.64  percent , 18.66  percent 

Ditto  from  1860  to  1860,  21.98  per  cent 1.44  per  cent 

Population  in  1860,  remaining  the  same  per  square  Population  in  1860,  remaining   the 
mile,  if  area  equal  to  that  of  South  CaroEna,  same  per  equare  mUe^  if  area 

1,978,660.  equal   to  that  of  New  Jersey, 

288,960. 

Product  of  1859,  $167,898,008 $46,446,782. 
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Niw  StssKf-^Con&nued,  South  Cabouha— (7on/tni«di 

Per  capita,  $249 $66. 

Farm  lands,  1860,  improved  and  unimprored  acres, 

2,988,681 15,595,860. 

Value  in  1860,  |1«0,260,888 $189,652,508. 

Agricaltaral  products  of  1860,  $86,898,000 $89,645,728. 

Product  per  acre,  $28.96 $2.64. 

Improred  lands,  1,944,445  acres 4,572,060  acres. 

Product  per  acre,  $44.48 $8.67. 

Value  of  faim  lands  per  acre,  $60.42 $8.95. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  if  worth  as 
much  per  acre  as  those  of  Neir 
Jersey,  $942,660,877. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860, 12,801,413 8,664,840. 

Percentage  of  nativo  free  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  5.10 12.78. 

Percentage  of  natiye  white  chUdren  at  school,  80.56.  26.025. 
Pupils  at  colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools, 

88,244 26.025. 

Value  of  churches,  $8,712,863 $2,181,476. 

HicHiOAV.—i^M  Suae,  FLOKa>k.Slim  State. 

Area,  56,248  square  mUes 59,268  s<iuare  miles. 

Population,  1810,      4,762 16,989^  Spanish. 

**  1820,      8,765 28,801,       « 

"  1880,    81,689 84,780. 

"  1860,  749,118 140,425. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1810,   0.08. 0.28. 

"       «        "  1820,  0.16 ass. 

"  "  "  1880,    0.56. 0.58. 

«  "  "  1860,18.82. 2.87. 

Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1830  to  1860, 

717,474 105,695. 

Relative  rank  m  1880,  25 26. 

«  "       1860,16.. 81. 

Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1850  to  1860 

per  sqitare  mile^  6.25 0.89. 

Value  of  total  product  of  1869,  $99,200,000 $12,800,000. 

Of  agriculture  alone,  $64,000,000 $9,600,000.    . 

Total  product  per  capita,  $132.04 $87.69. 

Farm  lands  improved  and  unimproved  in  1860, 

6,981,442  acres 2,849,572  acres. 

Improved  farm  lands,  1860,  8,419,861  acr& 676,464  acres. 

Value  of  lands  improved  and  unimproved  in  1860, 

$168,279,087 $16,871,684. 

Product  per  acre,  $9.28 $8.01. 

"       of  improved  Und,  $18.71 $14.18. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  1860,  per  acre,  $28.65 $5.74. 

Value  of  farm  lands- of  Ilorida,  if 
worth  as  much  per  acre  as  those 
of  Michigan,  $67,105,222. 
Product  of  Florida  lands,  if  eqval  per 
acre  to  those  of  Michigan,  in 
1859,  $86,800t649. 
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HiCHiOAK — Continued,  Florida — Coniinutd, 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860,  11,606,596 1,081,601. 

Percentage  of  native  free  adults,  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  2.84 9.18. 

Public  libraries,  107,948  Tolumes 2,660  TOlumes. 

Pupils  in  public  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 

112,382 8,129. 

Percentage  of  native  white  children  at  school,  99.68  35.77. 

Wiacovsnt.-^Free  State.  TsjLAS.Slave  Staie. 

Area,  58,924  square  miles 274,856  square  miiesw 

Population  in  1840,    80,749 80,988.    (Republic.) 

"  1860,  776,881 604,215. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1840,  0.57 0.29. 

"  "  "  1860,8.99 2.20. 

Increase  per  square  mile  from  1840  to  1860,  8.42. .  1.91. 
Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1850  to  1860 

per  square  mile,  8.99 1.41. 

Value  of  total  product  of  1869,  |101,875,000 $52,749,000. 

Of  agriculture  alone,  $72,876,000 $46,499,000. 

Total  product  per  capita,  $180.89 $87.80. 

F^ann  lands  improved  and  unimproved,  7,899,170 

acres 28,245,488  acres. 

Improved  farm  lands,  1860,  8,746,086  acres 2,649,207  acres. 

Value  of  lands  improved  and  unimproved  in  1860, 

$181,117,082 $104,007,689. 

Product  per  acre  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands 

in  1859,  $9.22 $2.00. 

Product  per  acre  of  improved  lands  in  1859,  $19.46  $1 7.55. 

Value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $16.59 $4.47. 

Value  of  farm  lands  of  Texas,  if  worth 
as  much  per  acre  as  those  of 
Wisconsm,  $885,641,733. 
Product  of  Texas  lands  m  1859,  if 
equal  per  acre  to  those  of  Wis- 
conshi,  $214,212,892. 

Copies  of  press  Issued  hi  1860, 10,798,670 7,855,808. 

Percentage  of  native  fkee  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  1.04 11.84. 

Public  libraries,  21,020  volumes 4,230  volumes. 

Pupils  in  colleges  and  public  schools,  61,615 11,500. 

Percentage  of  native  white  clnldren  at  school,  74.90  45.82. 

Indiana.— i^M  State,  TESVEasEE.-^Slave  State, 

Area,  88,809  square  miles. 45,600  square  miles. 

Population,  1790,  none 85,791. 

"  1800,  4,875 105,602. 

"  1860,1,850,428 1,109,801. 

Plroduot  of  1859,  $175,690,628 $99,894,070. 

Agricultural,  $182,440,682 $82,792,070. 

Total  product,  per  capita,  $180.10 $90.01. 

Ptoduei  of  agrioaltore,  per  capita,  $90.68 $74.60. 
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JxuiASA.'^CotUmusd,  Tu»EauMf^O(mHmi§d, 

Populatioii  per  squmre  mile  in  1800,  0.14 2.81. 

Population  per  square  mile,  1860,  89.68. 24.84. 

Absolute  increase  of  population,  from  1850  to  1860, 

per  square  mQe,  10.72 2.86. 

Relative  rank  in  1800,  20 15. 

"  **      1860,6 10. 

Farm  lands  improred  and  unimproFed,  16,815,776 

acres 20,855,984  i 

Improred  do.,  8,1*61,717  acres 6,897,974  i 

Value  of  farm  lands,  $844,908,776 |272,666,054. 

Ditto,  per  acre,  $21.18 $18.89. 

Value  of  product  per  acre  of  improved  and  unim- 
proved farm  lands,  $8.17 $4.06. 

Ditto,  of  improved  farm  lands,  $16.26 $12. 

Volumes  in  public  librmries,  68,408 22,896. 

Pupils  at  public  schools  and  coQeges,  168,764 116,760. 

Fan  Statd  of  1790.  Slats  Statd  of  1790. 

Namely:    Massachusetts  (then  indnding  Maine),  Namelj:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Viigi- 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  nia,  North  Carolma,  South  Garo- 

Vennont,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Peon-  Una,    Georgia,    Kentudcy,   and 

sylvania.  Tennessee. 

Area,  169,668  square  mUes. 800,580  square  mUes. 

Population  ia  1790,    1,968,456 1,961,872. 

"  1860,  10,594,168 7,414,684. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1790, 11.60 6JM). 

•*  "  "  1860,62.44 24.66. 

Increase  of  population  per  square  mile,  from  1790 

to  1 860,  60.84 1 8.14. 

Fro  Statd  of  1860.  Slatk  Siatb  or  1860L 

Area,  885,681  square  miles 888,591  square  mUes. 

Farm  lands,  161,462,000  acres 248,721,062  acres. 

Value,  $4,067,947,286 $2,670,466,986. 

Value  per  acre,  $25.J9 $10.46. 

Total  product  of  1869,  namely:    of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries,  $4,150,- 

000,000 $i,i4o,ooo,ooa 

Per  capita,  $217 $98. 

Copies  of  press  issued  fai  1860,  760,084,860 167,917,188. 

By  Table  167  (Census  of  I860),  ratio  of  native  white 

adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  4.12  per  cent    17.28  per  cent  (more  than  4  to  1). 
Same  Tables  for  Census  of  1860,  partially  estimated, 

8.21  percent 17.08  per  cent  (mora  than  6  to  1). 

Whole  additional  value  of  off  Oie 
SUve  States,  whether  turn  lands 
or  UBOCOupled,  if  worth  as  much 
per  acre  as  those  of  the  Free 
States,  $6,869,246,616. 
Total  value  of  products  of  the  Slave 
States  in  1869,  If  equal  per  e^n- 
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Frxe  STATi8^Con<»ftti«i  Slats  Statks— Cbn^miMd 

ta  to  those  of  the  Free  States, 
$2,658,681,082. 
Deduct   actual    products   of    1859, 

$1,140,000,000. 
Absolute  faicrease  of  1859,  if  Free 

States,  $1,618,681,082.  ^ 
That  is,  the  adthti&iuU  Talue  of  the 
actual   products   of  the   ^re 
States,  caused  bj  emandpatioD, 
$1,518,681,032. 
Total  Talue  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,    Ditto,  of  all  the  SUtc  States,  indud- 
of  the  Free  States  in  1860,  $10,852,081,081.  ing  skves,  $5,225,80t,084. 

Annual  gross  profit  of  capital,  89  per  cent 22  per  cent 

If  we  could  add  the  annual  earnings 
of  commerce  (not  induded  in  the 
Census  Tables),  the  jeariy  pro- 
duct of  the  Free  States  per  capi- 
ta would  be  almost  triple  that  of 
the  SlaTe  States,  the  commerce 
of  New  York  alone  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  South. 
Total  agricultural  product  of  Free  States  hi  1859, 

$2,527,676,000 $862,824,000  (SUiTe^tatee). 

Agricultun^  product  of  Free  States  per  cafHta  in    Ditto  of  SlaTe  States  per  capita  in 

1869,  $181.48 1869,  $70.66. 

Ditto,  per  acre  hi  1869,  improTed  and  unimproTed 

lands,  $16.66 $8.68. 

Ditto,  per  acre,  hnproTed  lands,  $28.68 $1 1.66. 

It  is  thiiB  demonstrated  by  the  official  only  $10.46  per  acre ;  the  product  of 
statistics  of  the  Census  of  the  United  the  improved  lands  of  the  Free  States 
States,  from  1790  to  1860,  that  the  total  was  $26.68  p&r  acre  and  of  the  SLave 
annual  product  of  the  Free  States  p&r  States  $11.55,  while,  p&r  eapUay  the  re- 
eapUa  exceeds  that  of  the  Slare  States,  suit  was  $181.48  to  $70.56. 
largely  more  than  two  to  one,  and,includ-  These  facts  proye  how  much  greater 
ing  commerce,  rery  nearly  three  to  one.  the  crops  of  the  Slaye  States  would  be, 
As  regards  education,  also,  we  see  that  if  their  farms  (induding  cotton)  w&n 
the  ratio  in  fayor  of  the  Free  States  is  cultiyated  by  fi«e  labor.  It  is  also 
more  than  four  to  one  in  1850  (4.13  to  thus  demonstrated  how  completely  the 
17.28),  and,  in  1860,  more  than  fiye  to  fertile  lands  of  the  South  are  exhausted 
one  (8.21  to  17.08).  And  eyen  as  re-  and  reduced  in  yalue  by  slaye  culture, 
gards  agricultural  products,  we  haye  Haying  thus  proved,  deductiyely,  the 
seen  that  those  of  the  Free  States  were  ruinous  effects  of  slavery,  I  will  proceed, 
$2,527,676,000  per  annum,  and  of  the  in  my  next  letter,  inductively,  to  ex- 
Slave  States  only  $862,824,000.  The  hibit  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
value  of  the  lands  of  the  Free  States  duced  these  remarkable  results, 
was  $25.19  per  acre,  of  the  Slave  States  R.  J.  Walksb. 
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A    TALE    OF    SLAYS    LIFE    IN    BOME. 


CHAFTBB  T. 

The  day  wore  qtdetly  on,  like  any 
other  day ;  for  the  confusion  and  tur- 
moil of  the  ovation  were  already  a  half- 
forgotten  thing  of  the  past,  and  Rome 
had  again  subsided  into  its  usual 
course :  in  the  earlier  hours,  a  city  of 
well-filled  streets,  astir  and  vocal  with 
active  and  vigorous  trade  and  labor; 
then — as  the  noontide  sun  shed  from 
the  brazen  sky  a  molten  glow,  that  fell 
like  fire  upon  the  lava  pavement,  and 
glanced  from  polished  walls  until  the 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  like  a  furnace 
— a  city  seemingly  deserted,  except  by 
a  few  slaves,  engaged  in  removing  the 
triumj^l  arches  hung  with  &ded  and 
lifeless  flowers,  and  by  a  soldier  here 
and  there  in  glistening  armor,  keej^ng 
a  lonely  watch ;  and  again— as  the  sun 
sank  toward  the  west,  and,  with  the 
lengthening  shadows,  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  diminished — a  city  flooded 
with  wealth  and  fashion,  pouring  in 
conftised  streams  hither  and  thither, 
through  its  broadest  avenues  and  fo- 
rums— groups  of  idlers  sauntering  along 
to  watch  the  inoccupation  of  others, 
and  with  the  prospective  bath  as  the 
pretence  for  the  stroll — matrons  and 
maidens  of  high  degree,  with  attend- 
ants following  them— a  rattle  of  gayly 
capatisoned  chariots,  with  footmen 
trotting  beside  the  wheels— guards  on 
horseback— detachments  of  prsetorian 
soldiers  passing  up  and  down — ^here 
the  car  of  a  senator  of  the  broad  pur- 
ple—there the  mounted  escort  of  a  Sy- 
rian governor — all  that  could  speak  of 
magnificence,  wealth,  and  authority,  at 
that  hour  thronged  the  pavement. 

Leaving  the  Yanno  palace,  jEnone 
joined  herself  to  this  moving  concourse. 
At  her  side  walked  one  of  her  bond- 
women, and,  at  a  pace  or  two  behind, 


properly  attired,  and  armed  only  with 
a  short  sword,  strode  the  armor  bearer. 
Thus  attended,  she  pressed  forward 
along  the  Appian  Way  toward  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city — ^past  broad  palaces 
and  villas,  with  encircling  gardens  and 
open  paved  courts — ^past  shrubberies, 
fish  ponds,  and  statae-crowned  terraces 
— ^past  public  baths,  through  whose 
broad  doorways  the  people  swarmed 
by  hundreds,  and  whose  steps  were 
thronged  with  waiting  slaves;  now 
stopping  until  the  armor  bearer,  run- 
ning to  the  front,  could  make  a  passage 
for  her  through  some  crowd  denser 
than  ordinary— then  gliding  onward 
with  more  rapid  pace,  as  the  way  be- 
came clearer— and  again  arresting  her- 
self for  a  moment  as  the  stream  of  peo- 
ple also  tarried  to  watch  the  approach 
of  the  gorgeous  chariot  and  richly  uni- 
formed guards  of  the  emperor  Titus 
Vespasian.  At  length,  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  a  pillar-porticoed  temple,  which 
stood  back  from  the  street,  and  up  the 
gentle  ascent  of  whose  steps  a  concourse 
of  priests  and  attendants  were  forcing 
a  garland-decked  bullock,  xmoonsdous 
of  the  sacrificial  rites  which  awaited 
him  within,  she  stood  beyond  the  surg- 
ing of  the  crowd  and  in  a  quiet  little 
street. 

It  was  a  narrow  avenue,  in  whose 
humble  architecture  brick  took  the 
place  of  stone ;  but  by  no  means  mean 
or  filthy,  like  so  many  of  the  streets  of 
similar  width  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city.  Stretching  out  toward  the 
open  country,  and  not  given  up  to 
merchandise  or  slave  quarters,  its  little 
houses  had  their  gardens  and  cluster- 
ing vines  about  them,  supplying  with 
the  picturesque  whatever  was  wanting 
in  magnificence,  and  evidencing  a  pleas- 
ant medium  between  wealth  and  pov- 
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erty.  The  payed  roadway  was  clean 
and  unbroken;  and  far  down  as  the 
eye  could  reach  no  life  could  be  seen, 
except  a  single  slare  with  a  fruit 
basket  balanced  upon  his  head,  and 
near  him  a  group  of  children  at  play. 

Passing  down  this  street,  ^none 
came  to  a  spot  where  one  of  the  great 
aquei}ucts  which  supplied  the  city, 
crossed  the  roadway  diagonally  with 
a  single  span.  At  the  right  hand  stood 
a  small  brick  house,  built  into  the  near- 
est arch  so  snugly  that  it  seemed  as 
though  its  occupants  could  ahnost  hear 
the  gurgling  of  the  water  flowing  oyer- 
head  from  the  hills  of  Albanus.  Like 
the  other  houses  in  its  neighborhood, 
it  had  a  small  courtyard  in  front, 
planted  with  a  shrub  or  two.  This  was 
the  home  of  her  father,  the  centurion 
Porthenus.  Stopping  here,  she  was 
about  to  enter  without  warning,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  custom,  but  as  she  ad- 
Tanced,  a  dwarf,  whom  she  recognized 
as  the  same  which  that  morning  had 
so  eagerly  presented  himself  for  notice 
in  the  front  of  her  husband^s  captiyes, 
sprang  forward,  grinned  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  armor  bearer,  nAde  another 
grimace  expte&AYt  of  mingled  respect 
and  admiration  for^erself,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  ushered  her  in  with  an 
outburst  of  ceremonious  pride  befitting 
an  imperial  reception. 

At  a  back  window  of  the  house,  from 
whence  the  line  of  aqueduct  could  be 
seen  for  some  distance  leaping  houses 
and  streets  in  its  undeyiating  course  to 
the  centre  of  the  city,  sat  the  centurion. 
He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  short 
necked,  and  thick  set,  with  blunted 
features  and  grizzled  hair  and  beard. 
Two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were 
wanting,  and  a  broad  scar,  the  trophy 
of  a  seyere  skirmiah  among  the  Ale- 
manni,  crossed  his  right  cheek  and  one 
side  of  his  nose,  giying  him  an  expres- 
sion more  curious  than  pleasing.  His 
general  appearance  was  after  the  com- 
mon type  of  an  old,  war-worn  soldier, 
rough  and  unscrupulous  by  nature, 
hardened  by  camp  life  and  dissipation, 


grown  cruel  by  excess  of  petty  authori- 
ty, oyerbearing  with  his  inferiors, 
joyial  and  complaisant  with  his  equals, 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  and  with 
an  air  of  discontent  oyerlaying  eyery 
other  expression,  as  though  he  was 
continually  tortured  with  the  belief 
that  his  success  in  life  had  not  equalled 
his  merits.  As  JBnone  entered,  he  was 
bending  oyer  a  shield,  and  earnestly 
engaged  in  burnishing  its  brazen 
mouldings.  At  his  side  leaned  a  short 
sword,  awaiting  similar  attenticm,  and 
in  a  rack  beside  him  were  a  number 
of  weapons  of  different  yarieties  and 
sizes,  which  had  already  submitted  to 
his  restoratiye  skill,  and  now  shone  like 


Hearing  her  light  step,  he  looked 
up,  arose,  flung  the  shield  into  a  cor- 
ner, and,  with  a  roar,  as  though  or- 
dering a  battalion,  called  out  to  the 
grinning  dwarf^  who  had  followed  her 
in: 

^Ho  there,  apel  A  seat  for  my 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  imperator 
Sergius  Vanno  1 " 

The  dwarf  sprang  forward  and  drag- 
ged out  a  seat  for  her;  haying  done 
which,  he  seemed  about  to  yield  to  his 
curiosity  and  remain.  But  the  cen- 
turion, disapproying  of  such  freedom, 
made  a  lunge  at  him  with  the  small 
sword,  before  which  the  dwarf  retired 
with  a  precipitate  leap,  and  joined  the 
bondwoman  and  armor  bearer  outside. 
Then  the  .father,  being  left  alone  with 
his  daughter,  embraced  her,  and  uttered 
such  words  of  welcome  as  his  rough 
nature  suggested. 

As  regarded  his  intercourse  with  her, 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  traits  were 
the  mingled  reyerenoe  and  familiarity 
with  which  he  treated  her.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  was  actuated  by  an  eyer- 
peryading  consciousness  that  her  exalt- 
ed position  demanded  the  obseryance 
of  the  deepest  respect  toward  her ;  but 
that  this  feeling  was  connected  in  his 
mind  with  an  unceasing  struggle  to  re- 
member that,  after  all,  she  was  his  own 
child,  and  as  such  was  not  entitled  to 
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any  undue  consideration  from  hint 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  lie  first 
timidly  tooched  her  cheek  with  his 
lips  and  uttered  a  gentle  and  almost 
courtly  salutation;  but  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  and  appearing  to 
become  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
his  unwitting  deference  was  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  a  father,  he  proceed- 
ed to  atone  for  the  mistake  by  a  rough 
and  discomposing  embrace,  and  such  a 
fluniliar  and  frolicksome  greeting  as 
none  but  a  camp  follower  would  haye 
felt  flattered  with.  Then,  seating  him- 
self before  her,  he  commenced  his  con- 
yersation  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  tone, 
and  with  rather  a  forced  affectation  of 
military  blunlaiess;  from  which,  how- 
ever, as  his  eye  dwelt  upon  the  ridmees 
of  her  apparel  and  his  mind  began  to 
succumb  to  the  charm  of  her  native  re- 
finement, he  gradually  and  unconscious- 
ly subsided,  in  turn,  into  his  former  soft 
and  deferential  manner. 

'  And  so  the  imperator  Sergius  Yanno 
has  returned,^  he  said,  rolling  upon  his 
tongue,  with  evident  satis&ction,  that 
high-sounding  title— once  the  acknowl- 
edged appdlation  of  a  conqueror,  but 
now  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  imperial 
line  alone,  and  no  longer  elsewhere  be- 
stowed except  as  an  informal  and  trans- 
itory compliment.  *  It  was  a  splendid 
ovation,  and  well  earned  by  a  glorious 
campaign.  There  is  no  one  in  all  the 
Roman  armies  who  could  have  managed 
it  better.' 

Nevertheless,  with  unconscious  in- 
eonsistency,  he  immediately  began  to 
show  wherein  the  campaign  could  have 
been  improved,  and  how  many  gross 
mistakes  were  visible  in  every  portion 
of  it — how  the  force  of  Mutius  should 
have  bera  diverged  more  in  advancing 
inland — how,  in  the  battle  along  the 
shore,  the  three-oared  galleys  of  Agri- 
cola  diould  have  been  drawn  up  to  sup- 
port the  attack — ^the  consequence  of  this 
omission,  if  the  leading  cohort  had  met 
with  a  repulse — and  the  like.  All  this 
he  marked  out  upon  the  floor  with  a 
piece  of  coal,  taking  but  little  heed 


that  .Alone  oould  not  follow  him;  and 
step  by  step,  in  the  ardor  of  critickm, 
he  advanced  so  far  that  he  was  soon 
ready  to  prove  that  the  campaign  had 
been  most  woAiUy  misconducted,  and 
was  only  indebted  to  accident  for  suc- 
cess. 

'  But  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  talk, 
if  I  cannot  act  as  well,'  he  at  length 
concluded,  rising  from  the  floor.  ^  And 
how  could  I  act  any  part,  placed  as  I 
am?  The  father  of  the  wife  of  the  im- 
perator Sergius  Yanno  should  be  the 
leader  of  a  cohort  rather  than  of  a  mere 
century ;  and  be  otherwise  lodged  than 
in  this  poor  place.  Then  would  they 
listen  to  him.' 

He  spoke  bitterly  and  enviously,  ex- 
hibiting in  his  whole  tone  as  well  as  in 
his  words  hia  besetting  weakness.  For 
a  while  .£none  did  net  answer.  It 
was  as  far  from  her  duty  as  fh>m  her 
taste  and  pleasure  to  remind  him,  even 
if  she  could  have  done  so  to  his  com- 
prehension, that  her  husband  had  al- 
ready advanced  him  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible or  fitting,  and  had  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  him  in  various  ways  as  well 
as  could  rsMonably  be  expected.  The 
views  of  the  centurion  were  of  a  £ur 
different  nature,  A  giving  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  patrician  he  had  meanly  in- 
tended thereby  to  rise  high  in  life- 
had  anticipated  ready  promotion  be- 
yond what  his  ignorance  would  have 
justified — ^had  supposed  that  he  would 
be  admitted  xxipon  an  equal  social  foot^ 
ing  among  the  friends  of  Sergius,  not 
realising  that  his  own  native  roughness 
and  brutishness  must  have  forbidden 
such  a  connection — ^had  dazzled  his 
eyes  too  wilfully  with  pictures  of  the 
wealth  and  infiuence  and  glory  that 
would  fall  to  his  lot.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  so  many  of  those  gilded  imagin- 
ings had  fidled  in  their  promise,  it 
seemed  as  nothing  to  him  that  Sergius, 
in  the  first  flush  of  admiration  for  the 
daughter,  had  removed  the  father  ttom 
rough  provincial  to  more  pleasing  and 
relaxing  urban  duties,  had  purchased 
him  a  house  befitting  his  station,  and 
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hftd  lightened  his  condition  in  various 
wayt. 

*'  Bat  we  are  gradoaUy  doing  better,' 
JSnone  said  at  length,  striying  to  cheer 
him  by  identifying  her  fortunes  more 
nearly  with  his  own.  '  This  is  a  finer 
place  than  we  had  to  liye  in  at  Ostia. 
Think  how  narrow  and  crowded  we 
were  then.  And  now  I  see  that  we 
haye  a  new  slaye  to  open  for  ns,  while 
at  Ostia  we  had  only  old  Mitus.  In* 
deed,  we  are  yery  comlbrtable.' 

*Ay,  ay,'  growled  the  centurion; 
*  a  new  slaye — a  dwarf  or  idiot,  or  what 
not— jQst  such  a  oreatare  as  wonld  not 
bring  fiyesestertia  in  the  market;  and, 
therefore,  the  imperator  has  cast  him 
to  me,  like  a  bare  bone  to  a  dog.  Tell 
him  I  thank  him  for  the  gift  And  in 
this  matter  it  has  been  with  me  as  al- 
ways heretofore — either  no  luck  at  all, 
or  too  much.  How  often  haye  I  not 
passed  a  campaign  without  taking  a 
prisoner,  while  they  fell  in  crowds  to 
all  around  me  ?  And  when  at  last  I 
gained  my  share,  when  was  it  eyer  of 
any  yalue  to  me,  being  hundreds  of 
miles  from  a  market?  And  here  it  is 
the  same  again.  For  months,  no  slaye 
at  all ;  and  then  all  at  once  there  are 
two,  and  I  shall  be  eaten  out  of  my 
house.' 

'Two,  father!' 

*  Listen  to  me.  No  sooner  did  your 
honored  lord  send  me  this  dwarf,  than 
arriyes  Tisiphon  of  the  twelfth  cohort 
He  had  long  owed  me  a  slaye ;  and  now 
that  a  captiye,  poor  and  feeUe,  and 
likely  to  die,  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
he  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  ac- 
quit himself  toward  me.  But  for  once 
Tisiphon  has  cheated  himself.  The 
slaye  he  brought  was  weak  and  sick, 
but  it  was  only  from  want  of  food  and 
rest  The  fellow  will  recoyer,  and  I 
will  yet  make  much  of  him.  Would 
you  see  him  t  Look  out  of  the  back 
window  there.  He  will  turn  out  a  fine 
slaye  yet,  and,  if  this  dwarf  had  not 
come,  would  be  right  pleasing  to  me. 
But  two  of  them  1  How  shall  I  find 
bread  ibr  both?' 


^Bnone  walked  to  the  window,  and 
leaned  out.  The  courtyard  behind 
was  but  limited  in  size,  containing  a 
few  squares  of  burnt  brick  arranged  for 
payement  around  a  small  plot  of  grass 
at  the  foot  of  a  single  plane  tree.  The 
slaye  of  whom  the  centurion  spoke  was 
seated  upon  this  plot,  with  his  back 
against  the  tree,  and  his  head  bent 
oyer,  while,  with  yacant  mind,  ho 
watched  the  play  of  a  small  green  liz- 
ard. As  she  appeared  at  the  window, 
he  raised  his  eyes  toward  her,  then 
dropped  them  again  upon  the  gound. 
It  was  hardly,  in  foct,  as  much  as  could 
be  called  a  look — a  mere  glance,  rather, 
a  single  tremor  of  the  drooping  lid,  a 
mute  appeal  for  sympathy,  as  though 
there  had  been  an  inner  instinct  which, 
at  that  instant,  had  directed  him  to 
her,  as  one  who  could  feel  pity  for  his 
trouble  and  desolation.  But  at  that 
glance,  joined  to  something  strangely 
peculiar  in  the  captive's  figure  and  at- 
titude, a  nervous  thrill  shot  through 
^none's  heart,  causing  her  to  hold  her 
breath  in  unreasoning  apprehension ;  a 
fear  of  something  which  she  could  not 
explain,  a  dim  consciousness  of  some 
forgotten  association  of  the  past  arising 
to  conflront  her,  but  which  she  could 
not  for  the  moment  identify.  And  still 
she  looked  out,  resisting  the  impulse 
of  dread  idiich  bade  her  move  away, 
fixing  a  strained  gaze  upon  the  cap- 
tive, in  a  vain  struggle  to  allay,  by  one 
moment  of  calm  scrutiny,  that  phantom 
of  her  memory  which,  act  as  she  might, 
would  not  be  repressed,  but  which 
each  instant  seemed  to  expand  into 
clearer  certainty  before  her. 

*  Do  you  see  him  ?  Does  he  appear 
to  you  a  worthy  slave  ? '  cried  the  cen- 
turion. 

^A  worthy  slave,  indeed,'  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  tone,  feeling  compelled 
to  make  some  response. 

At  her  voice,  the  captive  again  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  into  her  fleuse ;  not 
now  witii  a  hasty,  timid  glance,  but 
with  the  iVill  gaze  of  one  who  believes 
he  has  been  spoken  to,  and  waits  for  a 
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renewal  of  the  qoestion.  And  aa  she 
met  the  inquiring  look,  2Bnone  turned 
away  and  sank  back  in  terror  and  dia- 
xnay.  She  knew  it  all,  now,  nor  could 
she  longer  deceiye  herself  by  yain  pre- 
tences or  assurances.  The  instinct  which 
at  the  first  had  filled  her  soul  with  that 
unexplained  dread,  had  not  been  fieilae 
to  her.  For  that  glance,  as  it  now  rest- 
ed upcm  her  with  longer  duration  and 
deeper  intensity,  too  sorely  completed 
the  suggestion  which  at  the  first  it  had 
faintly  whispered  to  her,  flashing  into 
her  heart  the  long-stified  memories  of 
the  past,  recalling  the  time  when,  a  few 
years  before,  she  had  sat  upon  the  rock 
at  Ostia,  and  had  gazed  down  upon 
eyes  lifted  to  meet  her  own  with  just 
so  beseeching  an  appeal,  and  telling 
her  too  truly  that  she  stood  again  in 
the  presence  of  him  to  whom  she  had 
then  promised  her  girlish  faith,  and 
whom  she  had  so  long  since  looked 
upon  as  dead  to  her. 

*I  will  call  him  in,'  said  the  cen- 
turion, *  and  you  can  see  him  closer.' 

'Nay,  nay,  father;  let  him  remain 
where  he  is,'  she  exclaimed,  in  uncon- 
trollable dread  of  recognition. 

'  Ha !  art  not  afraid,  girl  ? '  demand- 
ed the  old  man.  *  He  can  do  no  hurt, 
eyen  were  he  stronger ;  and  now  that 
he  is  weak,  a  child  could  lead  him  with 
a  string.    Gome  hither,  sirrah  I ' 

The  captive  arose,  smoothed  down 
his  tunic,  and,  obediently  entering  the 
house,  awaited  commands;  while' 
^none,  with  as  quiet  moyement  as 
possible,  shrunk  into  the  most  distant 
comer  of  the  room.  What  if  he  should 
recognize  her,  and  should  caU  upon  her 
by  name,  not  knowing  her  changed  po- 
sition, or  recollecting  his  own  debase- 
ment into  slavery?  What  explana- 
tion other  than  the  true  one  could  she 
give  to  account  for  his  audacity,  and 
save  him  from  the  chastisement  which 
the  offended  centurion  would  prepare 
to  bestow  upon  him  f  This  was  but  a 
momentary  fear,  however,  since  she 
felt  that  the  increasing  glow  of  even- 
ing, added  to  her  own  alteration  bj 


dress,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  her  thus,  found  a 
sure  protection  against  recognition,  as 
long  as  she  took  care  not  to  risk  be- 
trayal by  her  voice  or  manner.  And, 
periiaps,  after  all — and  her  heart  tight- 
ened somewhat  at  the  thought — it 
might  be  that  her  reason  had  too  fineely 
yielded  to  an  insane  fancy,  and  allowed 
her  to  be  deceived  by  a  chance  resem* 
blance. 

'How  is  he  called?'  she  inquired, 
disguising  her  voice  as  thoroughly  as 
she  could.  The  instant  she  had  spokoi 
she  would  have  retracted  her  words,  if 
possible,  fh)m  the  mere  fear  lest  her 
father,  in  his  response,  mi^t  mention 
her  name.  But  it  luckily  chanced  thai 
the  centurion  did  not  do  so. 

'  How  is  he  called  ?  Nay,  that  thing 
I  had  not  thought  to  ask  as  yet  Your 
name,  slave  ? ' 

*  Cleotos.' 

At  the  word,  the  blood  again  flew 
back  *to  h^  heart.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  a  doubt  How  often  had  she 
repeated  that  name  endearingly,  in  those 
early  days  of  her  first  romance  in  life ! 

*  Cleotos,'  said  the  centurion.  '  It  is 
a  brave  name.  There  was  once  a  leader 
of  a  ftill  phalanx  with  that  name,  and 
he  did  well  to  the  empire.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  a  name  for  a  slave  to 
bear.  But  we  will  talk  some  other 
time  about  that  It  i&  of  thine  appear- 
ance now,  that  we  will  speak.  Is  he 
not,  after  all,  a  pleasing  youth  ?  Did 
Tisiphon  so  surely  deceive  me  as  he 
intended,  when  he  gave  the  man  to 
me?  Seel  there  is  but  little  brawn  and 
muscle  to  him,  I  grant ;  and  Uierefore 
he  will  not  make  a  good  gladiator  or 
even  qpearman;  but  he  has  a  comely 
shape,  which  will  fit  him  well  for  a 
page  or  palace  usher.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  sell  him  for  such.  He 
diould  bring  a  good  price,  indeed, 
when  the  marks  of  his  toil  and  sick 
ness  have  gone  off  from  him,  and  he 
has  been  fattened  into  better  condition. 
But  two  of  them  I '  continued  the  cen- 
turion, suddenly  recurring  to  his  former 
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aonice  of  griet  '  How  can  I  futten  him 
wlieii  there  are  two  of  them?  How 
find  bread  for  both  ?  And  yet  he  is 
not  80  yery  thin,  now.  I  will  light  a 
lamp,  daughter,  for  it  has  grown  quite 
dark,  and  you  shall  come  nearer  and 
examine  him.' 

^Nayl  nayl'  exclaimed  ^£none,  in 
harried  resistance  of  this  new  danger. 
^Not  now.  I  am  no  judge  of  the 
merits  of  ci^tiyes,  and  it  is  getting 
late.  I  know  that  my  lord  will  be  ex- 
pecting me,  and  perchance  wiQ  be 
Texedif  Idelay.' 

'  Be  it  so,  then,'  responded  the  other. 
^  And  as  it  is  dark,  it  is  not  befitting 
that  you  should  go  without  escort 
Take,  therefore—' 

'I  hare  the  armor  bearer  for  my 
eaoort,  &ther.' 

'It  is  something,  but  not  enough,' 
said  the  centurion.  ^  Enough  for  safety, 
but  not  for  dignity.  Remember  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  you  are  the  wife 
of  the  imperator  Sergius  Yanno,  you 
are  also  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Porthenus — a  fiumly  which  was  power- 
ful in  the  far-off  days  of  the  republic, 
long  before  the  house  of  Vanno  had 
b^pn  to  take  root,'  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  pride.  For  then,  as  now,  poy- 
erty  consoled  itself  for  its  privations  by 
dreams — whether  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
mattered  but  little— of  grandeurs  which 
had  once  existed ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  centurion  to  af- 
fect superiority  of  blood,  and  try  to 
belieye  that  therein  he  enjoyed  com- 
pensations beyond  anything  that  wealth 
could  bestow. 

*  Of  the  house  of  Porthenus,'  he  re- 
peated, *  and  should  therefore  be  suit- 
ably attended.  Bo  let  this  new  slaye 
follow  behind.  And  take,  also,  the 
dwarf.  He  is  not  of  soldierly  appear- 
ance, but  for  all  that  he  will  count  as 
one  more.' 

Fearful  of  offending  her  father  by  a 
refusal,  or  of  encountering  additional 
risks  of  recognition  by  a  more  pro- 
longed conyersation  at  the  doorway, 
now  brightened  by  the  light  of  the 
yoL.  y. — 84 


newly  risen  moon,  iBnone  hastily  as- 
sented, and  started  upon  her  homeward 
route.  Olinging  closely  to  the  side  of 
her  bondwoman,  not  daring  to  look 
back  for  a  parting  adieu  to  her  father, 
who  stood  at  the  doOT  leaning  upon 
his  sword,  and  g^rimly  smiling  with  de- 
light at  fancying  his  child  at  last  at- 
tended as  became  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  Porthenus — ^not  regarding  the  half- 
smothered  oaths  and  exclamations  of 
contempt  with  which  the  armor  bearer 
behind  her  sunreyed  his  two  new  com- 
panions upon  guard — she  pressed  rap- 
idly on.  with  the  sole  desire  of  reach- 
ing her  house  and  secluding  herself 
fh>m  fhrther  danger  of  recognition. 

The  moon  rose  higher,  silyering  the 
city  with  charms  of  new  beauty,  gleam- 
ing upon  the  sur£Mse  of  the  swift-roll- 
ing Tiber,  giving  flresh  radiance  to  Ihe 
marble  palaces  and  temples,  adding 
effect  to  whatever  was  already  beauti- 
ful, diminishing  the  deformity  of  what- 
ever was  unlovely,  even  imparting  a 
pleasant  aspect  of  cheerfhlness  to  the 
lower  quarters  of  the  city,  where  lay 
congregated  poverty  and  dishonor  and 
crime.  The  Appian  Way  no  longer 
swarmed  with  the  crowd  that  had 
trodden  it  an  hour  ago.  The  priests 
had  completed  the  sacrifice  and  left 
the  temple,  the  bathers  had  departed, 
the  slaves  no  longer  lingered  upon  the 
porticos,  and  the  riders  in  gay  chariots 
no  more  were  to  be  seen.  A  calmer 
and  more  quiet  occupancy  of  the  street 
had  ensued.  Here  and  there  a  soldier 
paced  to  and  fro,  looking  up  at  the 
moon  and  down  again  at  the  glisten- 
ing river,  and  thought,  perhaps,  upon 
other  .night  watches  in  Gallia,  when  just 
such  a  moon  had  gleamed  upon  the 
silver  Rhone.  Here  and  there  two  * 
lovers,  loth  to  abandon  such  a  pleasant 
light  and  warmth,  strolled  slowly  along, 
and,  as  lovers  have  ever  done,  bade  the 
moon  witness  their  vows.  But  not  the 
river  or  the  moonlight  did  .^Snone  now 
linger  to  look  upon,  nor  lovers'  vows 
did  she  think  about,  as  she  glided  has- 
tily toward  her  own  home.    Ihe^peace- . 
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Ailjiew  and  quiet  of  nature  fonnd  no 
re^KHise  in  her  heart  Her  <»ily  emo- 
tion was  one  of  dread  lest  each  ray  of 
light  might  shine  too  brightly  upon 
her— lest  even  her  walk  might  betray 
her — ^lest  every  sound  might  be  an  un- 
guarded recognition  firom  the  poor,  un- 
conscious, captiye  behind  her. 

At  length  she  reached  her  home, 
passed  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  in 
front,  and  stood  panting  within  the 
doorway.  A  momentary  pause  ere  she 
entered,  and  then,  unable  to  continue 
the  control  which  she  had  so  £ur  main- 
tained oyer  herself,  she  turned  and  cast 
one  hasty,  curious  glance  below.  The 
two  new  slares  of  the  oentarioii  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  street,  gazing  up  at 
the  psiace  walls,  the  dwarf  with  a  grin 
of  almost  idiotic  glee,  the  other  with  a 
grare  air  of  quiet  contemplation.  But 
what  was  that  sudden  look  of  startled 
recognition  that  suddenly  flashed  across 
the  features  of  the  latter?  Why  did 
his  face  turn  so  ghastly  pale  in  the 
moonlight,  and  his  limbs  seem  to  fitil 
him,  so  that  he  grasped  his  companion's 
arm  for  support  ?  iBnone  shrank  terri- 
fied into  the  obscurity  of  the  doorway. 

But  in  an  instant  she  recovered  her 
self-possession.  It  must  be  that  he  had 
been  fitint  or  giddy,  nothing  more.  It 
could  not  have  been  recognition  that 
had  startled  him  firom  his  earnest  con- 
templation, for  he  had  not  been  looking 
toward  her,  but,  with  his  body  half 
turned  away,  had  been  gazing  up  at 
the  highest  story  of  the  palace. 

CHATTSB  YI. 

And  now,  having  avoided  the  imme- 
diate peril  of  recognition,  .£none  tuined 
into  the  palace.  Even  there,  however, 
her  disordered  fancy  pictured  dangers 
still  encompassing  her.  How,  after  all, 
could  she  feel  sure  that  she  had  not 
been  known?  During  that  dear  moour 
light  passage  along  the  ^pian  Way, 
what  revdations  might  not  have  bera 
made  by  a  chance  look  or  gesture !  At 
the  very  first  she  had  almost  stumbled 
npoA  the  truth  meralj  througih  the 


magic  of  one  upward  glance  ci  the  eye 
of  the  wearied  slave ;  why,  then,  might 
she  not  have  unconsciously  revealed 
herself  to  him  by  even  a  wave  of  the 
hand  or  a  turn  of  the  instqp,  or  by  some 
other  apparently  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant motion  ?  And  if  so,  at  what  in- 
stant might  he  not  forget  his  fallen  con- 
dition, and  disregard  not  only  his  safi^ 
but  her  reputation,  by  pressing  into  the 
palace  and  claiming  the  right  of  speech 
with  her  ?  Rasher  deeds  w««  not  sel- 
dom done  under  the  promptings  of  des- 
peration. Trembling  beneath  the  sway 
of  such  imaginings,  each  footfiUl  that 
resounded  in  the  hall  seemed  like  the 
light  and  buoyant  step  of  him  who  had 
trodden  with  her  the  sands  of  Ostii^— 
each  figure  that  passed  by  bore,  for  ths 
instant,  the  outline  of  his  form— even 
at  the  open  window  the  well-known 
face  seemed  to  peer  in  at  every  comer 
and  watch  her. 

This  jparoxysm  of  terror  gradiiaQy 
passed  away,  but  was  succeeded  b} 
other  &ncies  equally  productive  of  in- 
quietude. What  if  the  captive,  having 
recognized  her,  had  whispered  his  stoij 
to  the  companions  with  whom  he  had 
walked  I  He  would  surely  not  do  so 
if  he  still  loved  her ;  but  what  if  his 
love  had  ceased,  and  he  should  be 
meanly  desirous  of  increasing  his  own 
importance  by  telling  how  he,  a  slave, 
had  bem  tie  chosen  lover  of  the  proud- 
ly allied  lady  before  him?  Kay,  he 
would  never  act  thus,  for  it  would  be  a 
baseness  foreign  to  his  nature ;  and  yet 
have  not  men  of  the  most  lofty  sense  <A 
honor  often  fallen  from  their  original 
nobility,  and  revelled  in  self-degrada- 
tion? And  it  somehow  seemed  as 
though,  at  the  last,  the  dwarf  had 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  strangely 
knowing  leer.  And  was  it  merely  her 
imagination  that  made  her  think  th^re 
was  a  certain  sly  approach  to  undue 
familiarity  in  the  usually  deferential 
deportment  of  the  armor  bearer  ? 

With  the  next  morning,  however, 
came  more  composed  reflectioni. 
Though  tha  forebodings  of  th*  erouBg 
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had  natnraQy  tinged  her  dreams  with 
similar  yagae  imaginings  of  coming 
trouble,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  her  sleep 
had  brought  rest,  and  the  bright  sunlight 
streaming  in  at  the  window  drove  awaj 
tiie  phantoms  which,  during  the  pre- 
vious ^oom,  had  so  confusedly  disport- 
ed themselves  in  her  bewildered  brain. 
She  could  now  indulge  in  a  more  cheer- 
ing view  of  her  situation ;  and  she  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  in  what  had 
tanspired  of  sufficient  importance,  when 
coolly  weighed  and  passed  upon, 'to 
make  her  anxious  or  afVaid. 

In  a  sick  and  travel-worn  slave  ihe 
had  recognized  one  to  whom,  in  her 
younger  days,  she  had  plighted  her 
faith,  and  who  had,  in  turn,  given  his 
faith  to  her.  He  was  now  a  captive, 
and  she  had  become  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  empire.  But  his  evil  lot  had 
not  been  of  her  procuring,  being  mere- 
ly one  of  those  ill  fortunes  which  are 
cast  broadly  over  the  earth,  and  whose 
descent  upon  any  one  person  more  than 
upon  another  can  be  attributed  to  dea- 
thly alone.  Nor,  in  accepting  her  high 
position,  had  she  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  faith,  for  she  had  long  awaited  the 
return  of  her  lover,  and  he  had  not 
come.  And  through  all  those  years, 
as  she  had  grown  into  more  mature 
womanhood,  she  had  vaguely  felt  that 
those  stolen  interviews  had  been  but 
the  unreasoning  suggestions  of  girlish 
romance,  too  carelessly  indifferent  to 
the  exigencies  of  poverty  and  diverse 
nationality ;  and  that,  if  he  had  ever 
returned  to  claim  her,  mutual  explana- 
tion and  forgetfulness  could  have  been 
their  only  proper  course.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  for  which  she  could 
reproach  herself^  or  for  which  he  could 
justly  blame  her,  were  he  to  recognize 
her  as  the  wife  of  another  man. 

But  there  was  little  chance,  indeed, 
that  each  a  recognition  could  take 
place.  Certainly,  now  that,  apart  from 
her  troubled  and  exdted  fears  of  the 
previouB  day,  she  more  deliberately 
weighed  the  chanoee,  she  fidt  assured 
thst  in  her  rapid  passage  through  the 


evening  gloom,  nothing  could  have  be- 
trayed her.  And  it  was  not  probable 
that  even  in  open  daylight  and  in  &ce- 
to-face  encounter  with  him  he  would 
be  likely  to  know  her.  Bhe  had  recog- 
nized him  almost  at  a  glance,  for  not 
only  was  his  dress  composed  of  the 
same  poor  and  scant  material  whidi 
had  served  him  years  bcfbre,  but  even 
in  form  and  feature  he  seemed  un- 
changed, his  slight  Aramc  having  gained 
no  expansion  as  his  manhood  had  pro- 
gressed, while  his  fece  retained  in  every 
line  the  same  soft  and  almost  girlidi 
expression.  But  with  herself  all  things 
had  altered.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  poorly  clad  maiden  who,  with 
naked  feet,  well-tanned  hands,  and 
tangled  and  loosely  hanging  curls,  had 
been  wont  to  wander  carelessly  by  the 
shore  of  a  distant  bay,  had  become  a 
richly  adorned  matron  of  the  imperial 
centre.  Beyond  all  that,  there  was  a 
greater  clumge,  which,  though  in  its 
gradual  progress  almost  inappreciable 
to  one  who  had  watched  her  day  by 
day,  could  not  but  be  remarked  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years.  The  darker 
hair,  the  Softer  complexion,  the  suave 
smile  into  which  the  merry  laugh  of 
girlhood  had  little  by  little  subsided, 
the  more  composed  mien,  replete  with 
matronly  dignity,  tiie  refinement  of 
air  and  attitude  insensibly  resulting 
from,  long  continued  instinctive  imita- 
tion, the  superior  development  of  figure 
—all  these,  as  they  were  improvements 
in  her  former  sel^  were  also  just  so 
many  effective  disguises  upon  which 
she  could  safely  rely,  tmless  she  were 
to  provoke  inordinate  scrutiny  by  some 
unguarded  action  or  expression.  But 
all  this  she  would  earnestly  guard 
against.  She  would  even  put  no  trust 
in  the  natural  immunity  of  which  her 
reason  assured  her,  but  would  make 
everything  doubly  safe  by  totally  re- 
fraii^ng  firom  any  encounter  with  one 
whose  recognition  of  her  would  be  so 
painful. 

This  she  could  do,  and  yet  not  fid! 
in  any  friendly  duty  widch  the  remem- 
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brance  of  their  fonner  lore  might  en- 
join upon  her.  Unseen  in  her  retire- 
ment, she  conld  watch  oyer  and  protect 
him,  now  that  in  his  sorrow  and  degra- 
dation he  so  greatly  needed  a  friend. 
She  could  ameliorate  his  lot  by  nmn- 
berless  kindnesses,  which  he  would  en- 
joy none  the  less  for  being  unable  to 
detect  their  source.  She  would  cun- 
ningly influence  her  father  to  treat  him 
with  tenderness  and  consideration. 
And  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  and 
she  could  take  her  measures  without 
suspicion,  she  would  herself  purchase 
his  freedom,  and  send  him  back  re- 
joicing to  his  natiye  land.  And  when 
all  this  was  done,  and  he  should  again 
have  reached  his  home,  perhaps  she 
might  then  write  to  him  one  line  to 
tell  him  who  it  was  that  had  befriend- 
ed him,  and  that  she  had  done  so  in 
memory  of  olden  times,  and  that  now, 
when  she  was  so  far  remoTed  from  him, 
he  should  give  her  one  kind  thought, 
utter  a  prayer  to  the  gods  in  her  be- 
half, and  then  forget  her  forever. 

So  much  for  her  security  and  her 
friendly  duty.  As  for  the  feelings  of 
her  heart,  she  was  at  rest  Strong  in 
self-confidence,  she  had  no  fear  that  her 
mind  could  be  influenced  to  stray  from 
its  proper  path.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  previous  evening,  in  the  first  tumult 
of  troubled  thought,  she  had  felt  a 
vague  presentiment  that  a  day  of  temp- 
tation might  be  before  her,  not  as  the 
result  of  any  deliberate  choice  upon 
her  part,  but  rather  as  a  cruel  destiny 
to  be  forced  upon  her.  But  now  the 
current  of  her  mind  moved  more  clearly 
and  unobstructedly ;  and  she  felt  that 
however  chance  might  control  the 
worldly  prosperity  of  each  one,  the  will 
and  strength  to  shape  his  own  destiny, 
for  good  or  evil,  are  still  left  to  him 
unimpaired.  Away,  then,  with  all 
thoughts  of  the  past  In  her  heart 
there'  could  be  but  one  affection,  and 
to  her  life  there  conld  be  but  the  one 
course  of  duty,  and  in  that  she  would 
steadfastly  wiJk. 

Strengtiiened,   therefore,    with    the 


well-assured  belief  that  the  impolaiT-e 
afiection  of  her  youth  had  become 
gradually  tempered  by  lapse  of  yeais 
into  a  diaste  and  sisterly  friendship^ 
and  that  the  pleasant  memories  which 
clustered  about  her  heart  and  made  her 
look  back  half  regretf\illy  iq>on  those 
former  days  would  be  cherished  only 
as  the  mere  innocent  relics  of  a  girlish 
romance,  she  felt  no  fear  that  her  faiUi 
could  be  led  to  depart  fh)m  its  lawful 
allegiance.  But  aside  from  all  this, 
thejBS  lurked  within  her  breast  an  un- 
easy sense  of  being  the  holder  of  a 
gre%t  secret  which,  in  the  end,  would 
surely  crush  her,  unless  she  could  share 
its  burden  with  another.  In  this  de- 
sire for  confidence,  at  least,  there  could 
be  no  harm ;  and  her  mind  rapidly  ran 
over  the  array  of  her  few  friends.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  her 
isolation  from  close  and  unfettered  com- 
panionship with  others  was  forced  upon 
her  attention,  and  her  soul  grew  fidnt 
as  she  thought  upon  her  dependence 
upon  herself  alone  for  comfort  or  ad- 
vice. To  whom,  indeed,  could  she  ven-* 
ture  to  pour  out  her  heart?  Not  to 
her  £ither,  who,  with  unreasoning  ig- 
norance and  little  charity,  would 
coarsely  form  base  conclusions  about 
her,  and  would  most  likely  endeavor  to 
solve  the  problem  by  cruelty  to  the  un- 
fortunate slave  who  had  so  unwittingly 
originated  it.  Not  to  any  of  those 
matrons  of  whom  her  rank  made  her 
the  associate;  and  who,  after  gaining 
her  confidence,  would  either  betray  it 
to  others,  or  else,  wrongly  misconstru- 
ing her,  and  fancying  her  to  be  influ- 
enced by  scruples  which  they  mi^t 
not  have  felt,  would  scarcely  fail  to 
ridicule  and  cast  disdain  upon  all  the 
most  tender  emotions  of  her  heart 
And  above  all  others,  not  to  her  hus- 
band, to  whom,  if  she  dared,  she  would 
have  wished  to  reveal  everything,  but 
who  had,  she  feared,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  a  jealous  and  suspicious  na- 
ture, which  would  be  sure  to  take 
alarm,  and  cause  him  to  look  upon  her 
story,  not  as  a  generous  confidence  be- 
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stowed  in  the  hope  of  comfort  and  as- 
sistance, but  rather  as  a  cunningly  de- 
vised cover  for  some  unconfessed  scheme 
of  wrong  against  him. 

Burdened  by  these  reflections,  ^Enone 
slowly  passed  from  her  room  into  the 
antechamber.  Lifting  her  eyes,  she 
there  saw  her  husband  standing  at  the 
window,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  pace 
or  two  from  him,  a  female  figure.  It 
was  that  of  a  girl  of  about  eighteen 
years,  small,  light,  and  graceful.  Her 
costume,  though  not  in  form  such  as 
belonged  to  the  freebom  women  of 
Rome,  was  yet  far  superior  in  richness 
of  material  to  that  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons of  low  degree,  and  was  fashioned 
with  a  taste  which  could  not  fail  to 
assist  the  display  of  her  graceful  per- 
fection of  form,  indicated  in  part  by 
the  rounded  lines  of  the  uncovered  neck 
and  arms.  As  JBnone  entered  the 
room,  Sergius  advanced,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  said : 

*  Yonder  is  a  new  slave  for  you — the 
present  about  which  I  yesterday  spoke. 
I  trust  it  will  prove  that  during  my 
absence  I  was  not  unmindful  of  you. 
It  was  at  Samos  that  I  obtained  her. 
There,  you  may  remember,  we  tarried, 
after  taking  the  town  and  burning  part 
of  the  fleet' 

Samos!  Where  had  ^Enone  heard 
that  place  mentioned  ?  Searching  into 
the  recesses  of  her  memory,  it  at  last 
flashed  upon  her.  "Was  it  not  from  Sa- 
mos that  he — Cleotos — had  come  ?  And 
was  it  fate  that  forced  the  recollection 
of  him  ever  upon  her?  She  turned 
pale,  but  by  a  violent  effort  succeeded 
in  maintaining  her  self-possession  and 
looking  up  with  a  smile  of  apparent 
interest  upon  her  husband  as  he  spoke. 

*  She  had  nearly  fallen  the  prey  of 
one  of  the  common  soldiers,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  *  but  I,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
gold,  rescued  her  from  him,  picturing 
to  myself  the  gratification  you  would 
feel  at  being  so  fitly  attended.  And 
that  you  might  the  better  appreciate 
the  gift,  I  have  retained  her  till  to-day 
before  showing  her  to  you,  in  order 


that  you  might  first  see  her  recover- 
ed from  the  toil  of  travel  and  in  all 
her  recovered  beauty.  A  rare  beau- 
ty, indeed,  but  of  a  kind  so  different 
from  thine  that  your  ovm  will  be 
heightened  by  the  contrast  rather  than 
diminished.  How  many  sestertia  I 
have  been  offered  for  her,  how  many 
high  officers  of  my  forces  have  desired 
to  obtain  her  for  service  upon  their 
own  wives,  I  cannot  now  remember. 
But  I  have  refused  and  resisted  all,  for 
I  would  that  you  should  be  known 
throughout  all  Rome  by  the  beauty  of 
thos^  in  waiting  about  you,  even  as  you 
are  now  known  by  your  own  beauty. 
Pray,  accept  of  her,  therefore,  as  your 
attendant  and  companion,  for  it  would 
sorely  disappoint  me  were  you  to  reject 
such  a  pleasing  gift.' 

*  Let  it  be  as  my  lord  says,'  respond- 
ed j£none.  '  And  if  I  fail  in  due  ut- 
terance of  my  thanks,  impute  it  not  to 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  gift,  but 
rather  to  inability  of  proper  expres- 
sion.' 

It  was  with  real  gratitude  that 
^none  spoke;  for,  at  the  instant,  a 
thought  of  cheering  import  flashed 
upon  her,  swelling  her  heart  with  joy, 
and  causing  her  to  welcome  the  captive 
girl  as  a  gift  from  the  gods.  Here, 
perhaps,  as  though  in  direct  answer  to 
her  prayer  for  sympathy,  might  be  the 
one  for  whom  her  heart  had  been  long- 
ing ;  coming  to  her,  not  laden  with  any 
of  that  haughty  pride  and  ill-befitting 
knowledge  with  which  the  Roman 
world  about  her  reeked,  but  rather  as 
she  herself  had  once  come — with  aU 
her  unstained  provincial  innocence  of 
thought  yet  nestling  in  her  shrinking 
soul — one,  like  herself,  an  exile  from  a 
lowly  state,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with 
those  simple  memories  which  must  not 
be  too  carelessly  exposed — so  seldom 
do  they  gather  from  without  anything 
but  cruel  ridicule  or  cold  lack  of  com- 
prehension— one  whom  she  could  edu- 
cate into  an  easy  intimacy  with  her 
own  impulses  and  yearnings,  and  thus, 
forgetting  all  social  differences,  draw 
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closer  and  nearer  to  lier  as  a  friend  and 
confidant. 

As  she  thus  reflected,  she  felt  the  soft 
pressure  of  lips  upon  her  left  hand, 
which  huug  idly  at  her  side,  and,  look- 
ing down,  rihe  saw  that  the  captive  girl 
had  knelt  l^efore  her,  and,  while  lightly 
grasping  her  fingers,  was  gazing  up 
into  her  face  with  a  pleading  glance, 
-^none's  first  impulse  was  to  respond 
with  eager  warmth  to  that  humble  ap- 
peal for  protection  and  friendship ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  morbid  fear  she 
felt  lest  her  husband,  who  stood  look- 
ing on,  might  chide  such  familiarity, 
or  at  the  least  might  cast  ridicule  upon 
the  feeling  which  prompted  it,  she 
would  have  raised  the  captive  girl  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms.  As  it  was,  the 
impulse  was  too  spontaneous  and  sud- 
den to  be  entirely  resisted,  and  she  held 
forth  her  other  hand  to  lift  the  kneel- 
ing figure,  when  a  strange,  intuitive 
perception  of  something  which  she 
could  scarcely  explain,  caused  her  to 
withhold  further  action. 

Something,  she  knew  not  what,  in 
the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  cap- 
tive before  her,  which  sent  her  warm 
blood  flowing  back  with  a  chilled  cur- 
rent—something which  told  her  that 
her  hopes  of  the  moment  had  been 
smitten  with  decay  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  been  raised,  and  that,  instead  of  a 
friend,  she  had  perhaps  found  an  ene- 
my. The  frill  dark  eye  yet  gazed  up 
at  her  with  the  same  apparent  moist- 
ened appeal  for  friendly  sympathy; 
but  to  -^none's  alarmed  instinct  it  now 
seemed  as  though  behind  that  glance 
there  was  an  inner  depth  of  cold,  calcu- 
lating scrutiny.  Still,  almost  unheed- 
ing the  gentle  gesture  of  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  raise  her,  the  Greek  knelt 
upon  the  floor,  and,  with  an  appearance 
of  mingled  timorousness  and  humility, 
laid  her  lips  upon  the  gathered  fingers ; 
but  now  there  appeared  to  be  no  nat- 
ural warmth  or  glow  in  the  pressure  or 
real  savor  of  lowliness  in  the  attitude, 
but  rather  a  forced  and  studied  obse- 
^tuousness.     For  the  instant  uSnone 


paused,  as  though  uncertain  how  to 
act.  Then,  fearing  to  betray  her 
doubts,  and  hoping  that  her  startled 
instinct  might  have  deceived  her,  ^e 
bent  forward  once  more  and  raised  the 
captive  to  her  feet. 

It  had  all  been  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant; passing  so  quickly  that  the 
pause  between  the  impulse  and  its  com- 
pletion could  hardly  have  been  noticed. 
But  in  that  instant  a  change  had  swept 
over  the  expressions  of  both;  and  as 
they  now  stood  opposite  and  gazed 
more  intently  upon  each  other,  the 
change  still  progressed.  The  face  of  the 
young  Roman  matron,  but  a  moment 
before  so  glowing  with  sympathy  and 
radiant  with  a  new-discovered  hope  of 
future  happiness,  now  seemed  to  shrink 
behind  a  veil  of  despairing  dread — the 
fear  chasing  away  the  joy  as  the  shad- 
ow flits  along  the  wall  and  banishes  ttie 
sunlight;  while,  though  every  feature 
of  the  Greek  still  seemed  clothed  with 
trembling  humility,  yet,  from  some 
latent  depths  of  her  nature,  a  gleam  of 
something  strangely  wild  and  forbid- 
ding began  to  play  upon  the  sur&cey 
and  invest  the  moistened  eye  and  qulT- 
ering  lip  with  an  undefinable  repul^Te 
harshness. 

*  Tour  name  ?  ^  said  ^Enone,  rondng 
herself  with  exertion,  as  though  from  a 
painful  dream. 

*  Leta,  my  lady,'  was  the  reply,  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness, 
and  with  eyes  again  cast  upon  the 
floor. 

*  Leta,'  repeated  ^Enone,  touched  in 
spite  of  her  forebodings  by  that  guise 
of  an  unhappiness  which  might,  after 
all,  be  real.  *  It  is  a  fair-sounding 
name,  and  I  shall  call  you  always  by  it 
Poor  girl  I  you  are  an  exile  from  your 
native  land,  and  I — ^I  cannot  call  my- 
self a  Roman.  "We  must  be  friends- 
must  we  not  ? ' 

She  spoke  rather  in  the  tone  of  one 
hoping  against  evil  auguries  than  as 
one  indulging  in  any  confident  antici- 
pations of  the  future.  The  Greek  did 
not  answer,  but  again  slowly  raised  her 
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eyes.  At  first,  as  before,  witli  the  same 
studied  expression  of  pleading  humili- 
ty ;  but,  as  she  glanced  forward,  and 
saw  Bergius  standing  behind,  and  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  an  admiration  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble,  a 
strange  glow  of  triumph  and  ambitious 
hope  seemed  to  light  up  her  features. 
And  when,  after  a  hasty  glance  of  al- 
most responsiye  mea^^g  toward  Ser- 
gius,  she  again  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  other,  it  was  no  longer  with  an 
assumption  of  humble  entreaty,  but 
rather   with  an   expression   of  wild, 


searching  intensity.  Before  it  the 
milder  gaze  of  u£none  faltered,  until  it 
seemed  as  though  the  two  had  suffered 
a  relatire  interchange  of  position :  the 
patrician  mistress  standing  with  trou- 
bled features,  and  with  yague  apprehen- 
sion and  trembling  in  her  heart,  and  as 
though  timorously  asking  for  the  friend- 
ship which  she  had  meant  to  bestow ; 
and  the  captive,  calmly,  and  with  a 
look  of  ill-suppressed  triumph,  reading 
the  other^s  soul  as  though  to  learn  how 
she  could  most  readily  wield  supremacy 
over  her. 


*  OUR  DOMESTIC   RELATIONS  ;   OR,  HOV  TO   TREAT 
THE   REBEL   STATES.' 


Ik  the  AU(m^%c  Monthly  for  October, 
1863,  is  an  article  with  the  above  cap- 
tion, in  which  the  author,  we  think, 
develops  ideas  and  theories  totally  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  which,  if  acted  upon,  and 
followed  to  their  legitimate  results, 
tend  to  subvert  that  self-government 
which  is  the  privilege  and  pride  of  the 
American  citizen.  The  result  of  his 
reflection  is,  that  the  States  which, 
more  conveniently  than  accurately,  are 
termed  the  rebel  States,  have  practi- 
cally become  Territories,  and  as  such 
are  to  be  governed  by  Ck)ngress.  Is  this 
proposition  true?  Let  us  examine — 
not  hastily,  not  rashly,  not  vindictive- 
ly, or  in  a  party  spirit — ^but  wisely, 
magnanimously,  and  lovingly,  and  see 
if  there  be  not  a  truer  conclusion  and 
one  more  in  accordtmce  with  the  spirit 
of  our  republican  Constitution. 

When  the  rebel  States  (?)  passed  thdr 
respective  ordinances  of  secession,  what 
results  flowed  from  the  action?  The 
political  doctrine  that  the  union  of  the 
States  is  not  a  mere  confi9deration  of 
separate  States,  but  a   consolidation, 


within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
of  the  different  States,  otherwise  inde- 
pend^it,  into  (me  nation^  is  now  too 
well  established  to  remain  a  subject  of 
debate.  We  are  not,  therefore,  mem- 
bers of  a  confederacy,  but  are  a  unit — 
one.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  no  State  can  withdraw  or  hide 
itself  from  the  control  of  the  National 
Gk>vemment.  The  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion passed  by  the  rebel  States  did  not, 
therefore,  affect  the  Federal  authority. 
The  broad  and  just  ground  taken  by 
President  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress was,  that  the  rebel  States  were 
still  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is,  we  appre- 
hend, the  only  tenable  ground  of  right 
upon  which  we  can  carry  on  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requires 
(art.  ii.  sec.  8)  that  the  President  shall 
*  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithftilly 
executed.'  When  the  present  head  oif 
the  executive  came  into  oflice,  in  March, 
1861,  he  found  several  of  the  States, 
having  already  seceded  on  paper,  seek- 
ing to  perfect  their  treason  by  'the 
armed  hand.'    Lighthouses  had  been 
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destroyed,  or  their  beacon  flres — the 
sentinelB  of  the  sea — shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, custom  houses  were  given  into 
rebel  hands,  the  revenue  cutters  were 
surrendered,  and  deed  followed  deed 
in  this  dark  drama  of  treason,  until  it 
was  consummated  by  firing  upon  the 
unarmed  Star  of  the  West,  while  she 
was  performing  her  errand  of  mercy, 
to  relieye  the  hunger  and  reinforce  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  heroic  little 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  plain 
and  immediate  duty  of  the  President 
was,  therefore,  to  call  out  the  strength 
of  the  nation  to  assist  him  in  *  taking 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.' And  this  brings  us  to  the 
proposition  that  tha  Oovemment  i$  not 
engaged  in  a  war  of  conqtiest  mth  another 
nation^  hit  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  what 
i$  already  a  part  of  the  Union. 

The  Constitution  (art.  ii.  sec.  2) 
makes  the  President  the  ^  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States.'  In 
the  President,  and  in  him  alone,  su- 
premely, is  vested  the  authority  which 
is  to  conduct  the  course  of  war.  Con- 
gress has  the  war-making  power,  but 
war  once  brought  into  being  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression),  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  conducted  rests 
with  the  executive.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  warfare. 
The  first  step  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the 
seceded  States  is  to  put  down  the  mili- 
tary power  by  which  their  execution 
is  resisted.  That  is  now  being  done. 
By  the  'necessity  of  war,'  then,  the 
executive  is  authorized  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion;  and  though  no 
power  is  given  him  to  appoint  Gover- 
nors over  the  States  in  ordinary  times, 
it  u  given  him,  indirectly,  but  as  surely 
as  if  expressly  granted,  to  be  used  in 
times  of  actual  war,  by  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  we  have  just 


quoted,  making  him  oommander-iii- 
chief  of  the  national  military  foice. 
Whenever  the  States,  or  any  of  them, 
cease  to  be  debatable  ground — that  is, 
when  the  military  force  of  the  rebeUion 
is  put  down,  the  military  necesaty 
ceases,  and  with  it  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  appoint  military  gover- 
nors. Nor  is  there  danger  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation; 
for,  as  the  power  attaches  to  the  Preai- 
dent,  not  in  his  capacity  as  the  civil 
head  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  miHtaiy 
conmumder-in-chief,  it  ceases  the  mo- 
ment military  opposition  is  overcome. 
The  fear  of  the  Atlantic  author  would 
seem  to  be  ill  grounded,  for  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  military  force  could 
be  raised  by  a  despotic  executive  who 
might  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  ab- 
solute power,  and  we  think  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  that  the  Gk>vemment  may 
'  crystallize  into  a  military  despotism.' 
Would  supplies  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress; or,  if  granted,  would  not  the 
people  of  a  country  which  has  sprung 
to  arms  only  to  defend  a  free  govern- 
ment, be  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
single  military  despot?  Let  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  rebellion,  in  which 
a  population  of  only  eight  millions, 
and  that  in  the  least  defensible  States 
of  the  Union,  has  resisted  fbr  nearly 
three  years  the  combined  power  of  aD 
the  other  States,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  twenty  millions,  answer  the 
question.  The  Atlantic  writer  admits 
the  propriety  of  appointing  military 
governors  in  the  cases  of  Mexico  and 
California  before  the  latter  was  admit- 
ted as  a  State,  but  denies  it  in  the  cases 
of  the  rebel  States,  because  they  are 
States,  and  therefore  (as  he  says)  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction.  But  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer.  Congress  had  juris- 
diction over  both  California  and  Mexico 
by  the  express  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution (art.  iv.  sec  8),  'the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  territory  or  other  prop« 
erty  belonging  to  the  United  States.' 
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If^  then,  the  power  of  the  President 
be  admitted  in  the  two  cases  referred 
to,  it  is  even  stronger  in  the  cases  of 
the  rebel  States,  where  no  such  power 
is  given  to  Congress.  And  further  it 
would  seem  that  the  act  of  admission 
to  the  Union  would  operate  rather  to 
take  the  Territory  from  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  give  the  right 
of  goTemment  into  the  hands  of  the 
PEOPLB  of  the  new  State,  eren  if  their 
State  officers  did  seek  to  betray  them 
into  treason.  Our  author  asserts  that 
'there  is  no  argument  for  military 
goyemors  that  is  not  equally  strong 
for  Congressional  goTcrnments ;  but  we 
suspect  his  mistake  here,  as,  in  fact,  his 
whole  theory  comes  from  his  neglect 
to  note  that  this  appointing  power  at- 
taches to  the  President,  not  as  the  civil 
head  of  the  nation,  but  as  military 
commander-in-chief  under  the  necessity 
of  war. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  on  this 
point,  it  stands  thus :  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  power  under  the 
civil  head  to  institute  governments  of 
their  own  in  the  rebel  States:  that 
power  must  arise,  if  at  all,  under  the 
head  of  military  necessity,  and  must 
attach  to  the  commander-in-chief,  viz., 
the  President,  and  ceases  the  moment 
that  necessity  ceases.  In  the  authority 
quoted  from  Chancellor  Kent  by  the 
author  of  the  Atlantic^  we  find  nothing 
to  shake  our  argument;  for,  though 
•  the  power  be,  as  the  learned  Chancellor 
says,  'to  be  exercised  subordinate  to 
the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,'  still 
it  is  an  executive  power,  and  must  be 
exercised  by — must  emanate  from — the 
President.  The  same  learned  authority, 
from  whose  lucid  and  fascinating  pages 
we  oi^oyed  the  first  glimmerings  of  the 
'  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,'  says 
(voL  L  p.  364)  :  *  The  command  and 
application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  law,  maintain  peace,  and 
resist  foreign  invasion,  are  powers  so 
exclusively  of  an  executive  nature,  and 
require  the  exercise  of  powers  so  charac- 
terifltical  of  this  department,  that  they 


have  always  been  eacdumdy  appropri- 
ated to  it  in  every  well-organized  gov- 
ernment upon  earth.'  Taking  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  so  inter- 
preted by  Chancellor  Kent,  as  vesting 
the  power  exdusivdy  in  the  executive, 
it  only  remains  to  be  considered  how 
far  it  is  a  necessity  of  war. 

In  all  the  rebel  States  there  is  a  pop- 
ulation, more  or  less  dense,  to  be  pro- 
tected and  governed ;  but  what  can  a 
civil  authority  accomplish  when  the 
States  are  overrun  by  a  military  force 
which  has  so  long  defied  the  power  of 
the  army  f  Advancing  as  our  armies 
conquer,  and  fleeing  as  they  are  over- 
come by  the  rebel  hordes,  it  could  ac- 
complish nothing  but  its  own  ludicrous 
history  and  the  fettering  of  the  military 
power,  which  so  eminently  requires  one 
secret  and  independent  will  How  lit- 
tle a  military  force  so  fettered  by  civil 
authorities  could  accomplish  can  hard- 
ly be  fully  realized  but  by  those  who, 
like  the  author,  have  summered  and 
wintered  upon  the  *  dark  and  bloody 
ground '  of  the  rebellion.  But,  it  will 
be  asked,  how  are  the  rebel  States  to 
be  governed  when  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  ceases  with 
the  necessity  of  war?  No  express 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  to  govern  any  other  territory 
than  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
dockyards,  lighthouses,  and  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes,  and  the  territory  not  includ- 
ed in  the  several  States,  but  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  Under  these 
three  heads  is  included  all  the  territory 
over  which  Congress  can  claim  jurisdic- 
tion by  direct  grant ;  and,  by  the  Con- 
stitution (Amendments,  art.  x.),  'the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  THE  PEOPLE.'  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  rebel  States  have 
lapsed  into  Territories,  Congress  can 
have  no  authority  over  them,  except 
the  general  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
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dse  oyer  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  question  then  arises,  and  it  seems 
to  be  purely  a  legal  one — ^haye  the  rebel 
States  lapsed  into  Territories  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  our  Government 
is,  that  the  rebel  States  have  not,  by 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Union,  but  that 
they  are  still  in  the  Union.  The  ordi- 
nances of  secession  are,  like  any  other 
unconstitutional  law,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  been  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple (of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter), 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
if  brought  to  the  test  at  all.  Their 
paper  treason,  then  (to  conunit  a  sole- 
cism), amounting  only  to  so  much  waste 
of  paper  and  ink,  did  the  overt  act  of 
firing  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  operate  more  eflectually  to  de- 
stroy the  State  identity  ?  If  they  are 
incapable  of  separating  themselves  from 
the  nation,  and  if,  as  is  clearly  the  case, 
there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  General 
Gk>veroment  to  expel  them  from  the 
Union,  from  what  source  does  the  pow- 
er or  act  arise  whidi  destroys  their 
identity  f  The  rebel  States  are  either 
in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  We  cannot 
claim  that  they  are  in  the  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  then,  when  that  object  is  accom^ 
plished,  turn  round  and  say  they  are  out 
of  it,  and  must  be  governed  as  Terri- 
tories. 

But  it  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  history  will 
so  record  it,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  the  rebel  States  never  concurred  in 
the  ordinances  of  secession.  In  the 
few  cases  where  they  were  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote,  force  was  used  to 
awe  that  vote  into  acquiescence ;  while 
in  most  cases  they  never  were  submit- 
ted to  the  form  of  such  a  vote ;  and 
why?  Because  the  leaders  in  treason 
dared  not  trust  the  voice  of  the  people : 
they  knew  too  well  that  it  would  thun- 
der a  rebuke  in  their  ears.  They  were 
merely  the  act  of  the  individuaU  who 
were  chosen  as  members  of  the  several 
Legislatures,  and  who,  in  betrayal  of 


their  trust,  sought  to  commit  tlie  St«tefl 
which  they  misrepresented  to  treascm. 
In  any  one  of  the  States  whidi  we  hare 
solecistically  termed  rebel  States,  we 
venture  to  assert  that,  if  fairly  and  Ihlly 
taken,  the  vote  of  the  people  at  anj 
time  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
now,  would  be,  by  a  large  majority,  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  Wherever  our 
armies  have  obtained  a  permanent  ibot- 
ing,  the  people  have,  almost  unani- 
mously, given  their  expression  of  at- 
tachment to  the  old  flag.  Shall,  then, 
the  treason  of  those  individuals  who, 
for  the  time  being,  held  the  places  of 
power  in  the  rebel  States,  be  construed 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  whole  people,  who 
had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  crime,  in  face 
of  the  often  declared  law  that  a  State 
cannot  commit  treason  ?  If  we  turn  to 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  rebel  States,  have  done 
treasonable  acts  under  compulsion  of 
those  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  re- 
bellion, we  are  met,  at  the  very  thresh- 
old, by  no  less  an  authority  than  8ir 
William  Blackstone,  who  says  (Bl. 
Commentaries,  book  iv.  p.  21)  :  *  An- 
other species  of  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity is  what  our  law  calls  dttreaa  per 
minias,  or  threats  and  menaces  which 
induce  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily 
harm,  and  which  take  away,  for  that 
i-eason,  the  guilt  of  many  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  at  least  before  the  hu- 
man tribunal.  Therefore,  in  time  of  vxxr 
or  rebellion,  a  man  may  he  justified  in 
doing  many  treasonable  acts  by  eompul- 
sicn  of  the  enemy  or  bbbels,  tehieh  wntld 
admit  of  no  excuse  in  the  time  of  peaee^ 
The  fact  that  such  violent  compulsion 
was  and  still  is  used  to  overawe  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  South  is  patent. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  the  cry,  coming 
up  on  every  breeze  from  that  blood- 
stained land,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  seek  to  crush,  by  whatever 
means,  those  who  are 

*  Faithful  among  the  faithless  foood.' 

But,  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  rebel 
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States  are,  of  their  own  free  will,  parti- 
cipators in  the  rebellion ;  where  is  the 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  establish 
a  govemment  in  any  of  the  rebel  States  ? 
Ko  clause  of  the  Constitation  gives  it ; 
and  by  the  express  terms  of  that  instru- 
ment, *•  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  to 
the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  TIZB  PEOFLB.^  But, 
while  no  such  power  is  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment, it  is,  wc  think,  strictly  forbidden 
by  that  clause  of  the  instrument  which 
declares  that  *  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government' 
Would  this  injunction  be  complied 
with  if  Congress  were  to  establish,  di- 
rectly, a  govemment  of  its  own  over 
the  rebel  States  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  a  transgression  of  the  provision? 
The  essential  nature  of  a  repuUican 
govemment  is  that  it  is  elective ;  but  a 
Congressional  government  would  be 
directly  the  reverse;  for  it  takes  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tional council.  Mark  the  form  of  the 
expression,  too,  that  the  republican 
form  of  govemment  is  to  be  guaranteed, 
not  merely  by  Congress  or  the  executive, 
but  by  the  Uait^  State*;  as  if  to 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  nation, 
of  whatever  kind,  to  protect  this  price- 
leas  blessing,  through  all  coming  time, 
to  the  use  and  benediction  of  all  ages. 
Notice,  too,  to  whom  the  guarantee 
runs — not  to  the  territory  now  com- 
posing the  State,  but  to  the  State 
its  very  self— «  tpw  /  as  if  the  Consti- 
tution could  not  contemplate  such  a 
thing  as  a  State  being  strack  out 
of  existence,  under  whatever  phrase, 
whether  of  'State  forfeiture,'  *  State 
suicide,'  or  *  State  abdicatioa,'  even  if 
treason  were  attempted  by  those  in 
power.  The  Constitution  still  terms  it 
a  State,  Is  not  the  present  precisely 
the  event,  or  rather  one  of  the  events, 
which  it  contemplates  and  provides 
for  9    The  doctrine  of  '  State  Rights,' 


whether  as  contemplated  and  mua* 
tained  by  Calhoun  in  the  days  of  Nul- 
lification, or  as  declared  by  JefSarson 
Davis  and  his  compeers  in  treason,  we 
abhor  utterly,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  lift  its  serpent  head,  and  wheth- 
er supported  by  Southem  men  with 
Southern  principles,  or  by  Northern 
men  with  no  principles.  But  a  true 
and  indisputable  doctrine  of  State 
Rights  there  is,  which  ought  to  be  as 
jealously  maintained  and  guarded  as 
the  doctrine  of  National  Sovereignty. 
The  Atlantic  author  asserts  that,  be- 
cause the  State  offices  in  the  rebel 
States  have  been  vacated,  therefore 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  govern 
them,  and  intimates  that  all  powers  not 
reserved  to  the  respective  States  belong 
to  Congress,  becatue  there  is  no  other  to 
toield  them.  This  is  not  true.  Every 
power  possessed  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment must  be  actually  granted.  It 
must  attach  to  that  Government,  not 
because  it  belongs  to  no  other,  but  be- 
cause it  is  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
Our  author  quotes  31r.  Phillimore  as 
saying  *  a  state,  like  an  individual,  may 
die,  by  its  submission  and  the  donation 
of  itself  to  another  country.'  Very  true; 
but  the  word  state  must,  in  that  sense, 
be  equivalent  to  nation ;  and  our  au- 
thor admits  that  a  State  cannot  per- 
form the  first  act  necessary  to  be  done 
in  so  giving  itself  away,  viz.,  with- 
drawing itself  from  the  UnioiL  If, 
therefore,  it  cannot  withdraw  itself 
from  the  authority  of  the  Federal  (Jov- 
emment,  very  clearly  it  cannot  donate  it- 
self to  the  self-styled  Confederate  Gov- 
emment. If  a  thief  sell  or  give  his  ill- 
gotten  possession  to  another,  it  in  no 
way  affects  the  right  of  the  owner.  He 
cannot  give  away  that  which  he  does 
not  own ;  and  so  of  a  State.  Another 
error  into  which  the  Atlantic  author  has 
fallen,  is  that,  in  assigning  the  three 
sources  of  Congressional  power,  *  ample 
and  hospitable,'  he  enumerates  as  one 
of  them  *  the  necessity  of  the  9ase ; '  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Congress  pos- 
no  powers  but  those  expressly 
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granted  by  the  Constitution.  If  Con- 
gress may  assert  its  authority  in  this 
instance,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  be  itself  the  judge  of  that  necessi- 
ty, -when  no  authority  is  given  by  the 
instrument,  which  expressly  declares 
that  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  are 
reserved,  where  are  we  to  find  a  limit, 
and  why  may  not  that  body  assert  itself 
in  any  number  of  instances,  until,  at 
length,  the  rights  of  the  States  are 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  overmastering 
power  of  the  Federal  Government? 
There  is  but  one  rightful  source  of  au- 
thority to  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
Constitution,  which  itself  so  declares, 
and  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

But  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  is, 
we  think,  to  allow  the  rebel  States  (as 
indeed  we  cannot  help  doing)  to  be 
governed  by  the  military  power  imtil 
such  time  as  a  civil  government  can  be 
maintained,  and  then  for  the  whole 
Qoveniment  of  the  United  States,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive,  to  stand 
by,  as  the  constitutionally  appointed 
guardian,  and  permit  the  people  to 
elect  their  aim  State  officers.  Whether 
the  conventions  of  the  people  are  called 
by  law  of  Congress  or  by  proclamation 
of  the  President,  would  seem  to  be  im- 
material, though  the  latter  seems  the 
least  cumbersome  method.  Thus  the 
rebel  States  would  pass  from  rebel  forms 
to  constitutional  ones,  in  a  legal  and 
formal  manner.  Sooner  or  later  this 
must  be  done,  even  if,  for  a  time,  pro- 
yisional  governments  are  instituted; 
for  no  Congressional  government  can 
be  an  elective  government,  and  hence 


not  a  constitutional  one,  because  the 
elective  principle  is  necessaiy  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  But  if, 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  enjoins  upon  the  United  States 
to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  gOT- 
emment  to  each  State,  conventions  of 
the  people  be  called  to  elect  their  own 
oflSc&s,  they  are  at  once  put  in  posses- 
sion of  their  constitutional  rights.  And 
how  can  a  State  be  readmitted  to  a 
Union  which  it  has  never  left  f 

The  writer  has  no  pet  theory  to 
maintain,  but  is,  like  the  writer  in  the 
AtUmtiCy '  in  search  of  truth ; '  and  the 
views  here  expressed  are  the  result,  not 
merely  of  closet  reflection,  but  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  in  the  seceded 
States,  while  *  marching  under  the  flag 
and  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union.'  If  only,  through  this  baptism 
of  blood,  the  nation,  freed  at  last  from 
the  blighting  curse  of  slavery,  and  puri- 
fied into  a  better  life,  shall  lift  her 
radiant  forehead  from  the  dust,  and, 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  freedom, 
go  on  her  glorious  way  rejoicing,  the 
writer  will  count  his  past  sufierings 
and  shattered  health  only  as  the  small 
dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
priceless  blessings  of  i>eace,  freedom, 
and  national  unity,  which  they  may 
have  contributed,  however  slightly,  to 
purchase.  Only  to  have  contributed, 
however  little,  something  for  the  peace 
— something  for  the  glory — something 
for  the  permanence,  beautiJEul  and  bright 
— of  those  institutions  which  are  for 
America  the  pride  of  the  past  and  the 
hope  of  the  friture,  will  be  a  joy  through 
life  and  a  consolation  in  death. 
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INT^DUCTION. 

All  oyer  WisconsiD,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  other  Western  States— but  chiefly 
oyer  these — are  the  monumental  remains 
of  an  ancient  race,  long  anterior  to  the 
present  race  of  Indians,  concerning 
whom  we  haye  no  other  record  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  their  mounds, 
earthworks,  fortifications,  temples,  and 
dwelling  places.  Even  these  cannot  at 
first  be  distinguished  and  identified  the 
one  from  the  other ;  and  it  takes  a  per- 
son skilled  in  such  lore  to  determine 
the  character  and  uses  of  the  yarious 
mounds  and  groups  of  mounds,  which 
he  meets  with  at  all  points,  and  in  all 
directions,  as  he  trayerses  the  wilder- 
ness. 

I  haye  liyed  a  long  time  in  the  woods 
and  prairies,  following  the  occupation 
of  a  hunter,  but  with  ulterior  anti- 
quarian and  natural-history  objects  and 
purposes.  From  the  time  when  I  first 
heard  of.  the  mounds,  which  was  in  the 
year  1836,  when  I  entertained,  in  my 
chambers  in  New  York,  an  old  frontiers- 
man firom  Chicago— a  fine,  braye  fellow, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  romance  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  kind — I  resolved 
that  as  soon  as  fortune  should  fayor  me 
with  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  would 
make  a  first-hand  inyestigation  of  these 
curious  antiquities,  and  try  if  I  oould 
render  an  intelligent  exposition  of  their 
meaning.  Twenty  years  passed  away, 
and  I  was  no  nearer  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose  than  I  was  in  that 
notable  year  1836,  when  the  apocalypse 
of  the  West  and  its  mystic  mound  seals 
were  first  reyealed  to  me.  At  last, 
about  four  years  ago,  all  things  being 
fayorable,  I  struck  my  tents  in  the  big 
city — ^the  wonderful  Arabian  Nights 
dty  of  New  York  I— and,  taking  a  sor- 
rowM  leaye  of  my  friends  and  literary 
associates,  I  set  off  for  the  region  round 
about  the  Black  Riyer  in  Wisconsin. 


Here,  among  the  blufib  and  forests, 
within  hailing  distance  of  a  prairie  of 
some  hundred  thousand  acres,  I  bought 
a  well-cultiyated  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  deep,  romantic  rayine,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  ran  a  delightM  stream 
of  water,  full  of  trout,  always  cool  and 
delicious  to  drink,  and  neyer  known  to 
be  dry  eyen  in  the  fiercest  summer 
droughts.  A  large  log  cabin,  with  a 
chimney  opening  in  the  kitchen,  capa- 
ble of  conyeying  the  smoke  and  fiames 
of  half  a  cord  of  wood  burning  at  once 
on  the  hearthstones,  and  haying  other 
commodious  conyeniences,  was  my 
headquarters,  and  I  intended  it  to  be 
my  permanent  home.  But  thereby 
hangs  a  tale — which,  though  interest-  - 
ing  enough,  and  full  of  romantic  and 
startling  episodes,  I  will  not  here  and 
now  relate,  as  being  somewhat  extra- 
neous to  the  subject  matter  before  us. 

I  had  no  sooner  made  all  the  disposi« 
tions  necessary  to  the  good  husbanding 
of  the  farm,  than  I  hired  a  half  breed, 
well  known  in  those  parts,  and  subse- 
quently a  Winnebago  Indian,  to  whose 
wigwam  the  half  breed  introduced  me 
at  my  request.  And  with  these  two, 
the  one  a  yeritable  sayage,  and  the 
other  yery  nearly  related  to  him,  I  set 
off  with  a  wagon,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
large  tent,  and  abundance  of  proyisions, 
on  a  journey  of  mound  discoy^es. 

I  haye  only  space  here  to  say  that  we 
trayersed  the  whole  of  the  north  and 
west  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
through  the  chief  parts  of  Minnesota 
and  Iowa ;  and  that  subsequently,  about 
eighteen  months  afterward,  we  yisited  \ 
the  region  of  the  Four  Lakes,  of  which 
Madison  is  the  centre,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  mounds,  arranged  in  neariy 
eyery  form  and  of  neariy  eyery  animal 
deyice,  which  we  had  found,  in  our 
preyious  trayels. 
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I  made  drawings  of  all  the  remark- 
able groups  which  I  met  with;  and, 
without  going  into  particulars,  I  may 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  likelihood 
in  the  following  sunmiary:  Hounds 
arranged  in  circles  of  three  circles,  with 
a  large  earthwork  in  the  inner  one; 
the  outer  circle  containing  sixty  mounds, 
the  second  thirty,  the  first  fifteen.  I 
examined  the  earthwork,  and  found  in 
it,  about  four  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  re- 
mains of  charcoal  and  charred  bones, 
burnt  earth,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  mica.  It  had  evidently  been  an 
altar  or  sacrificial  mound — and  I  after- 
ward, upon  examination,  found  many 
such— but  they  were  always  enclosed 
by  other  mounds ;  and  these  (the  outer 
mounds)  contained  nothing  but  earth, 
although  there  was  this  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity about  them,  that  the  earth  of 
which  they  were  composed  was  alto- 
gether of  a  different  nature  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  and  must  have  been 
brought  to  that  spot,  as  the  old  Druids 
brought  the  enonnons  blocks  of  stone 
which  composed  their  temples  and  al- 
tars at  Stonehenge,  from  an  unknown 
distance. 

Other  mounds  w^^  arranged  in 
squares,  triangles,  and  parallelograms. 
Others,  in  a  series  of  successiye  squares, 
about  three  feet  apart,  having  an  open- 
ing to  the  east  and  west,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  square  of  about  fourteen  feet 
in  the  centre,  where  a  truncated  mound 
is  sure  to  be  erected. 

Others,  formed  a  good  deal  like  a 
Mini^  rifle  ball,  but  with  a  more  point- 
ed apex,  ^;unning  oa  both  sides  of  the 
earth  effigy  of  a  monstrous  bear  for 
upward  of  forty  rods. 

Others,  shaped  like  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings,  having  walls  of 
earthwork  two  feet  high,  of  oblong 
shape,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  except 
at  the  east  and  west,  where  there  ore 
entrances  of  about  four  feet  in  width. 

Others,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
toofl  of  earth,  shi^>ed  like  a  tortoise, 
with  truncated  mounds  all  around  it. 

Others,  fiishioned  like  men,  and  Ti- 


tans at  that,  some  lying  prone  upon  the 
prairie,  others  in  the  act  of  walking. 
The  limbs  clearly  defined,  the  body 
vast  and  well  moulded,  like  a  huge 
colossus.  One  near  Baraboo,  Sauk 
County,  "Wisconsin,  disoovered  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Canfield,  and  reported  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee,  was  visited  also  by 
us.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
foet  in  length;  the  head  thirty  feet 
long,  the  body  one  hundred  feet,  and 
the  legs  eighty-four.  The  head  lies  to- 
ward the  soutii,  and  the  motion  (for  he 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  walking)  is 
westward.  All  the  lines  of  this  most 
singular  effigy  are  curved  gracefully, 
much  care  having  very  clearly  been 
bestowed  npon  its  construction.  The 
head  is  ornamented  with  two  projec- 
tions or  horns,  giving  a  comical  expres- 
sion to  the  whole  figure. 

Near  the  old  military  road,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  in 
Dare  County,  Wisconsin,  we  found  an- 
other man  effigy.  It  lies  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  head  toward  the 
west,  and  the  arms  and  legs  extended. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  one  arm  to  that  of  the 
other.  The  body  is  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  is  most  carcftilly  moulded 
and  rounded;  the  head  twenty-five 
feet ;  the  elevation  above  the  sur&ce  of 
the  prairie  nearly  six  feet 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Muscoda,  we  heard  of  and  found 
another  human  effigy.  Its  peculiarity 
was  that  it  had  two  heads,  and  they 
reclined  with  a  certain  grace  over  the 
shoulders.  The  arms  were  not  in  pro- 
portion, nor  fully  represented.  Length 
of  body  fifty  feet,  legs  forty  feet,  arms 
one  hundr^  and  thirty  feet;  lying 
north  and  south,  the  head  southward. 

Others,  a  kind  of  hybrids,  half  man 
half  beast  or  bird. 

Others,  representing  birds  with  out- 
stretched wings,  Uke  the  forked-taO 
hawk  or  s'v^allow. 
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Others,  eagles  without  heads. 

Others,  coiled  snakes,  or  outstretched 
snakes. 

Others,  elk  or  deer. 

Clusters  of  mounds  star  shaped,  seven 
in  number,  with  the  son-shaped  mound 
in  the  centre. 

Others,    representing    mathematical 

BJIBbols. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Black  River, 
near  the  Ox  Bow,  are  the  remains  of  an 
elevated  road,  about  three  feet  high 
and  seven  feet  wide,  extending  for 
miles,  intersected  near  the  river  by  the 
great  Indian  war  path.  The  settlers 
call  it  the  Railroad,  and  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  is  strongly  and  careftilly  built — a 
fine  remain  of  the  old  mound  builders' 
time. 

Long  lines  of  mounds,  extending  for 
scores  and  probably  hundreds  of  miles, 
nearly  all  of  the  same  shape,  varying 
in  their  distance  from  each  other  from 
one  to  four  miles. 

Circular  mounds  of  a  base  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  a  height  of  twenty 
feet 

Others,  two  hundred  yards  long, 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  frx)m 
two  to  three  feet  high — these  last,  also, 
having  an  open  space  through  them,  as 
if  intended  for  an  entrance  gate. 

Others,  in  the  form  of  rabbits,  badg- 
ers, bears,  and  birds ;  others,  of  un- 
known monstrous  animids. 

We  examined  in  all  thirty-nine 
mounds ;  and  in  one,  at  the  very  base, 
on  the  floor  of  the  natural  earth  upon 
which  the  mound  was  built  (the  soil 
of  the  mound  being,  as  I  said,  always 
of  a  different  character  to  the  surround- 
ing soil)  we  discovered  and  carried 
away  with  us  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a 
man,  with  a  few  arrow  heads  made  of 
flint,  and  a  tobacco  pipe,  made  also  of 
stone,  with  a  very  small  and  narrow 
bowl,  having  a  device  on  it  like  some 


of  the  hieroglyphic  monsters  of  Egypt 
or  old  India. 

In  twelve  we  found  skeletons,  male 
and  female,  of  the  present  race  of  In- 
dians, with  their  bows  and  arrows,  or, 
as  was  the  case  in  four  instances,  their 
rifles  and  knives  and  tobacco  pipes; 
some  of  these  last  elaborately  carved 
in  red  stone.  In  Iowa  we  dug  into  a 
large  mound,  and  discovered  fragments 
of  an  ancient  pottery,  with  the  colors 
burned  into  the  material,  and  various 
bones  and  skulls,  arrow  heads,  and  a 
flint  knife,  aitd  saw. 

We  saw  the  painted  rocks,  also,  on 
the  Mississippi  shores,  near  Prairie  du 
Chien — said  to  be  of  an  immemorial 
age — and  the  questions,  Who  was  this 
old  mound  builder — whence  did  he 
come — when  did  he  vanish  from  this 
continent  ?  have  haunted  me  ever  since. 
That  he  was  the  primitive  man  of  this 
planet,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe.  Go  where  we  will,  to  what 
portion  soever  of  the  earth,  we  ^hall 
flnd  these  mound  evidences  of  his  ex- 
istence. In  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
all  along  the  backbone  of  the  American 
continent,  he  has  established  his  record. 
Tet  no  one  knows  anything  about  him : 
all  tradition  even  of  him  and  of  his 
works  is  lost.  When  Watkinson  started 
from  the  middle  of  Asia  to  visit  the 
newly  acquired  country  of  Russia — the 
beautiful,  ftnitfhl,  invaluable  countiy 
of  the  Amoor— he  was  confronted  at 
the  very  outset  by  a  cluster  of  seven  of 
these  very  mounds,  and  his  book,  from 
that  time  forth,  extending  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  is  ftQl  of  descriptions  of 
these  unknown  earthworks.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  mark  the  progressive  geo- 
graphical movements  of  a  race  of  men 
who  came  from  Asia.  From  Behring^s 
Strait  to  the  Gulf  they  can  easily  be 
traced. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  will 
stop  here. 
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THE       MOUND      BUILDS  K. 

Who  art  thou  ?  old  Mound  Builder  I 
Where  dost  thou  come  from  ? 
Womb  of  what  country, 
Womb  of  what  woman 
Gave  birth  to  thee  ? 
Who  was  thy  sire  ? 
Who  thy  sire's  sire  ? 
And  who  were  his  forbears  ? 
Cam'st  thou  from  Asia  ? 
Where  the  race  swarms  like  fireflies, 

Where  many  races  mark, 
As  with  colored  belts,  its  tropics  I 
What  pigment  stained  thy  skin  ? 
Was  it  a  red,  or  wert  thou 
Olive-dyed,  or  brassy  ? 
Handsome  thou  couldst  hardly  have  been, 

With  those  high  cheek-bones. 
That  mighty  jaw,  and  its  grim  chops. 
That  long  skull,  so  broad  at  the  back  parts, 
That  low,  retreating  forehead  I 
Doubtless  thine  eyes  were  dark. 
Like  fire-moons  set  in  their  sockets ; 
Doubtless  thine  hair  was  black. 
Coarse,  matted,  long,  and  electric ; 
Thy  skeleton  that  of  a  giant ! 
Well  fleshed,  well  lashed  with  muscles. 
As  with  an  armor  of  iron ; 
And  doubtless  thou  wert  a  brave  fellow. 
On  the  old  earth,  in  thy  time. 

I  think  I  know  thee,  old  Mole  I 
Earth  delver,  mound  builder,  mine  worker  I 
I  think  I  have  met  thee  before. 
In  times  long  since,  and  forgotten ; 
Many  thousands  of  years,  it  may  be. 
Or  ever  old  Noah,  the  bargeman. 
Or  he,  the  mighty  Deucalion, 
Wroth  with  the  world  as  he  found  it. 
Uprose  in  a  passion  of  storm 
And  smote  with  his  fist  the  sluices. 
The  water  sluices  of  Cloudland — 
Locked  in  the  infinite  azure — 
Drowning  the  plains  and  mountains, 
The  shaggy  beasts  and  hybrids. 
The  nameless  birds — and  the  reptiles, 
Monstrous  in  bulk  and  feature. 
Which  alone  were  thy  grim  contemporaries. 
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Here,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
In  newly  diseoyered  America, 
I,  cnrioas  to  know-  what  secrets 
Were  hid  in  the  mounds  of  thy  building, 
Have  gone  down  into  their  chambers, 
Into  their  innermost  grave-crypts, 
Unoming  dry  bones  and  sknlls, 
Fragments  of  thy  mortality ! 
Oftentimes  near  to  the  snrflftce 
Of  these  thy  conical  earth-rones, 
— ^Por  who  shall  toll  their  secret  f — 
Meeting  with  strange  interlopers, 
Bodies  of  red  Winnebagoes, 
Each  with  its  bow  and  its  arrows, 
Each  with  its  knife  and  its  war  gear, 
Its  porphyry-carved  tobacco  pipe, 
Modem,  I  know  by  the  fashioning. 

Often,  I  asked  of  them. 
As  they  lay  there  so  silently, 
80  stiff  and  stark  in  their  bones, 
What  right  they  had  in  these  old  places. 
Sacred  to  dead  men  of  a  race  they  knew  not  ? 
And  oh  I  the  white  laughters, 
The  wicked  malice  of  the  white  lai^hters 

Which  they  laughed  at  me, 
With  their  ghastly  teeth,  in  answer  t 
Was  never  mockery  half  so  dismal  I 
As  if  it  were  none  of  my  business. 
Nor  was  it ;  save  that  I  liked  grimly  to  plague  them. 

To  taunt  them  with  their  barbarity, 
That  they  could  not  so  much  as  dig  their  own  graves. 
But  must  needs  go  break  those  of  the  dead  race, 
Their  far  superiors,  and  masters  in  craft  and  lore  I 
And  bury  themselves  there,  just  out  of  sight, 
Where  the  vulture's  beak  could  peck  them. 
Were  he  so  obscenely  minded, 
And  the  wolf  could  scrape  them  up  with  his  foot. 

Curious  for  consideration 
All  this  with  its  dumb  recordings  1 

Very  suggestive  also, 
The  meeting  of  him,  the  first-born. 

Who  Uved  before  the  rainbow 
Burst  from  the  womb  of  the  suncloud. 
In  the  Bible  days  of  the  Deluge— 
The  meeting  very  suggestive 
Of  him,  with  the  red  Winnebago, 
Such  immemorial  ages. 
Cartooned  with  mighty  empires, 
Lying  outstretched  between  them. 
He,  the  forerunner  of  cities 
VOL,  v.7-85 
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— His  momidB  their  tjiw  and  radimeni— 
And  he,*  the  fiig-end  of  creationy 
Heaninglew  acolptore  of  journeymen, 
Doomed  to  the  cnne  of  extinction. 
Corioofl,  alao,  that  I, 
An  islander  from  £ur-off  Britain 
Should  meet  them, 
Or,  the  rade  scrolls  of  them. 
Both  together  in  these  wilds, 
Round  abont  the  region  of  the  Black  RiTcr, 
Cheek  by  jowl  in  a  graTe. 

Who  was  the  btdlder  of  the  grave  t 
A  primitiye  man,  no  doubt, 
Of  the  st<me  era,  it  may  be. 
For  of  stone  are  his  implements, 
And  not  of  metal-work,  nor  the  device  of  fire. 
He  may  have  buirowed  for  lead 
And  dug  out  copper  ore. 
Dark-green  as  with  emerald  rust,  from  the  mines 
Long  smce  forsaken,  and  but  newly  found 
By  the  delvers  at  Mineral  Point 
He,  or  his  subsequents,  issue  of  him, 
I  know  not ;  and,  soothe  to  say, 
Shall  never  know. 

Neither  wilt  thou  ever  know 
Anything  of  me,  old  Mound  Builder  1 
Of  the  race  of  Americans,  nothing. 
Who  now,  and  ever  henceforth, 
Own,  and  shall  own,  this  continent ! 
Heirs  of  the  vast  wealth  of  time 
Since  thou  from  the  same  land  departed ; 
New  thinkers,  new  builders,  creators 
Of  life,  and  the  scaffolds  of  life, 
For  far-off  grand  g^ierations  1 
This  skull  which  I  handle  !— 
How  long  has  the  soul  left  it  tenantless  ? 
And  what  did  the  soul  do  in  its  house, 

When  this  roof  covered  it  ? 
Many  things,  many  wonderfrd  things ! 

It  wrote  its  primeval  history 
In  earthworks  and  fortifications, 
In  animal  forms  and  pictures, 
In  symbols  of  unknown  meaning. 

I  know  from  the  uncouth  hieroglyphs, 
And  the  more  finished  records. 
That  this  soul  had  a  religion. 

Temples,  and  priests,  and  altars : 
I  think  the  life-giver,  the  sun. 
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Wm  the  god  nirto  whom  he  sacriikecL 

I  think  that  the  moon  and  Btare 
Were  the  lesser  gods  of  his  wordiip ; 
And  that  the  old  serpent  of  Eden 
Came  in  for  a  share  of  devotion. 

I  find  many  fonne  of  this  reptile, 
Scattered  along  the  prairies, 
Coiled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
In  Iowa,  and  &r  Minnesota, 
And  here  and  there,  in  Wisconsin. 
Now  he  is  circular. 
Gnawing  his  tail,  like  the  Greek  symbol, 
Suggesting  infinite  meanings 
Unto  the  mind  of  a  modem 
Crammed  with  the  olden  mythologies. 

Now,  uncoiled  in  the  sunlight. 
He  stretches  himself  out  at  full  length 
In  all  his  undulate  longitude. 
His  body  is  a  constellation  of  mounds. 

Artfully  imitative. 
From  the  &tal  tail  to  the  more  &tal  head. 
Overgrown  they  are  with  grass. 
Short,  green  grass,  thick  and  velvety, 

Like  well  cared-for  lawns, 
With  strange,  wild  fiowers  glittering, 

Hadje  up  of  alien  mould 
Brought  hither  from  distant  regions. 

Curiously  I  have  considered  them. 

Many  a  time  in  the  summer, 
Lying  beside  them  under  the  fiaming  sky, 
Smoking  an  old  tobacco  pipe. 
Made  by  one  of  these  moundsmen. 
Who  in  his  time  had  smoked  it, 
Perchance  over  the  council  fire. 
Or  in  the  dark  woods  where  he  had  gone  a-hunting ; 
In  war  time — ^in  peaceful  evenings, 
With  his  squaw  by  his  side. 
And  his  brood  of  dusky  pi^posins 
Playing  about  in  the  twilight 
Under  the  awfUl  star-shadows. 

It  seemed  that  I  was  very  close  to  him,  at  such  times ; 
And  that  his  thick-ribbed  lips, 
— Gk>ne  to  dust  for  unknown  centuries — 
Had  met  mine  inscrutably, 
By  a  magic  hid  in  the  pipestem. 
Making  me  his  familiar  and  hail  fellow. 
Almost  I  felt  hia  breath. 
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And  the  muffled  soimd  of  hk  heari-beatt ; 
Almost  I  grasped  his  hand. 
And  shook  the  antedilnyian, 

With  a  shake  of  grimmest  fellowship 

Trying  to  cozen  him  of  his  grim  secret. 
Bat  sadden  the  gusty  wind  came, 
Laughing  away  the  illusioii, 

And  I  was  alone  in  the  desert 

If  he  could  only  wake  up  now, 
And  confront  me — that  ancient  salvage  I 
Resurgated,  with  his  faculties 
All  quick  about  him,  and  his  memories, 

What  an  unheard-of  powwow 
Could  I  report  to  you,  O  Mends  of  mine  I 
Who  look  for  some  revelation, 
Some  hint  of  the  strange  apocalypse, 
Which  the  wit  of  this  man,  living 
So  near  to  the  prime  of  the  morning. 
So  near  to  the  gates  of  the  azure. 
The  awful  gates  of  the  Unseen — 
Whence  all  that  is  seen  proceeded — 
Hath  wrought  in  this  new-found  country  I 
I  wonder  if  he  would  remember 
Anything  about  the  Land  of  the  Immortals. 
Something  he  would  surely  find 
In  the  deeps  of  his  consciousness 
To  wake  up  a  dim  reminiscence. 
Dreamy  shadows  might  haunt  him. 
Shadows  of  beautiful  faces,  and  of  terrible ; 
Large,  lustrous  eyes,  fuD  of  celestial  meanings. 
Looking  up  at  him,  beseeching  him, 
•  From  unfathomable  abysses. 

With  glances  which  were  a  language. 

The  finalest  secrets  and  mysteries. 

Behind  every  sight,  and  sound,  and  color, 

Behind  all  motions,  and  harmonies, 

Which  floated  round  about  him. 

Archetypes  of  the  phenomenal  I 

Or,  it  might  be,  that  coming  suddenly  in  his  mind 
Upon  some  dark  veil,  as  of  Isis, 
He  lifts  it  with  a  key-thought. 
Or  the  sudden  memory  of  an  arcane  sign. 

And  beholds  the  gardens  of  Living  Light, 
The  starry  platform,  palaces,  and  thrones— 
The  vast  colossi,  the  intelligences 
Moving  to  and  fro  over  the  flaming  causeways 
Of  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  gates — 
The  infinite  arches 
And  the  stately  pillars, 
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Upbuilt  witii  sapphire  fmns 
And  illumioated  wiik  emerald  and  raby  stars. 
Making  cathedrals  of  immensity 
For  the  everlasting  worship  without  words. 

All,  or  some,  of  the  wondrous,  impenetrable  picture-land : 
The  crimson  seas, 
Flashing  in  uncreated  light. 
Crowded  with  galleons 
On  a  mission  to  ports  where  dwell  the  old  gods 
And  the  mighty  intellects  of  the  Immortals. 
The  ceaseless  occupations. 
The  language  and  the  lore ; 
The  arts,  and  thoughts,  the  music,  and  the  instruments ; 
The  beauty  and  the  diyine  glory  of  the  faces. 
And  how  the  Immortals  love, 
Whether  they  wed  like  Adamites, 
Or  are  too  happy  to  wed. 
Living  in  single  blessedness  I 
Well,  I  know  it  is  rubbish. 
The  veriest  star-dust  of  fancy. 
To  think  of  such  a  thing  as  this 
Being  a  memorial  heirloom  of  the  fore-world, 

Such  rude  effigies  of  m^. 
Such  clodbrains,  as  these  poor  mound  builders ! 

Their  souls  never  had  any  priority  in  the  life  of  them ; 
No  background  of  eternity 
Over  which  they  had  traversed 

From  eon  to  eon. 
Sun-system  to  sun-system. 
Planets  and  stars  under  them, 
Planets  and  stars  over  them ; 
Now  dwelling  on  immeasurable  plains  of  azure 
Bigger  than  space. 
Dazzling  with  the  super-tropical  brightness 

Of  passionate  flowers  without  a  name. 
In  all  the  romance  of  color  and  beauty — 
Now,  in  the  cities  celestial, 
Where  they  made  their  acquaintances 
With  other  souls,  which  had  never  been  incarnated, 
But  were  getting  themselves  ready 
By  an  intuitive  obedience 
To  a  weU-understood  authority. 
Which  had  never  spoken. 
To  take  upon  themselves  the  living  form 
Of  some  red-browed,  fire-eyed  Mars-man, 
Some  pale-faced,  languishing  son 
Of  the  Phalic  planet  Venus, 
Or  wherever  else  it  might  be. 
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In  what  remote  star  soerer 
Quiyeriiig  on  shadowy  battlements, 
Along  the  hnes  of  the  wilderness, 
Of  worids  bejond  worids, 

These  souls  were  to  try  their  fortunes. 

Surely,  no  experience  of  this  sort 

Erer  happened  unto  them, 
Although  one  would  like  to  invest  them 
"With  the  glory  <tf  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  souL 
Bat  they  were,  to  qseak  truUi  of  them, 
A  sort  of  journeyman  work, 
Not  a  Phidian  statuary. 
Bat  a  first  oast  of  man, 
A  rude  draft  of  him ; 
Huge  gul&,  as  of  dismal  Tartarus, 
Separating  him  torn  the  high-bom  Caucasian. 
He,  a  mere  Mongolian, 
As  good,  perhaps,  in  his  faculties,    • 
As  any  Jap.  or  Chinaman — 
But  not  of  the  fUl-orbed  brain, 
Star-blown,  and  harmcmious 
With  all  sweet  yoioes  as  of  flutes  in  him, 
And  yiols,  bassoons,  and  organs ; 
Capable  of  the  depths  and  oircumferenoes  of  thought, 
Of  sphynxine  entertainments. 
And  the  dramas  of  life  and  death. 

A  plain  fellow,  and  a  practical, 

With  picture  in  him  and  symbol. 
And  thus  not  altogether  clay-made. 
But  touched  with  the  fire  of  the  rainbow, 

And  the  finger  of  the  first  light. 
Waiting  for  the  second  and  the  third  light, 
Expectant  through  the  ages, 
A^d  disappointed ; 
Never  receiving  more. 
But  going  down,  at  last,  a  dark  man, 
And  a  lonely,  through  the  dark  galleries 
Of  death,  and  bdiind  the  curtain 
Where  all  is  light 

I  like  to  think  of  him,  and  see  his  works : 
I  like  to  read  him  in  his  mounds. 
And  think  I  can  make  out  a  good  deal  of  his  history. 
He  was  a  half-dumb  man. 
Very  sorrowful  to  see, 
But  brave,  nevertheless,  and  bravely 
Struggling  to  fiing  out  his  thoughts. 
In  a  kind  of  dumb  speech ; 
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Straggling,  indeed,  after  poetry 
Dndalian  forms,  and  eloquence ; 
Ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself 
In  ihe  presence  of  wolves  and  bisons 

And  all  organic  creatures ; 
Of  making  his  claim  good 
Against  these,  his  uigent  diqmtants, 

That  he  was  lord  of  the  planet. 

If  he  could  not  write  books. 
He  could  scrawl  the  earth  with  his  record : 

He  could  make  hieroglyphs, 
Constellations  of  mounds  and  animals. 
Effigies  of  unnamable  things. 
Monsters,  and  hybrids  unnatural, 
Bred  of  grotesque  fancies ;  and  man-forms. 
These  last,  none  of  your  pigmies 
A  span  long  in  the  womb, 
And  six  feet,  at  full  growth,  out  of  it — 
But  bigger  in  chest  and  paunch, 
In  the  girth  of  his  muscular  shackle-bones, 
Round  his  colossal  shoulders, 
Bound  his  Memnonian  countenance, 
Over  the  dome  of  his  skull-crypts — 
From  crown  t6  foot  of  his  body — 
Than  grimmest  of  old  Welsh  giants. 
Grimmest  of  Araby  ogres  1 

Many  a  time  talking  with  gray  hunters, 

Who  leaned  on  their  rifles  against  a  tree, 

And  made  the  bright  landscape 

And  the  golden  morning  ftiller  of  gold  and  brightness 

By  the  contrast  of  their  ftirrowed  £ftces, 

Their  shaggy  eyebrows, 
And  the  gay  humor  laughing  in  their  eyes, 
Their  unkempt  locks,  their  powder  horns,  and  buskins, 
And  the  wild  attire,  in  general,  of  their  persons — 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  them 
Tell  of  these  man-effigies 
Lying  prone  on  the  floors  of  the  prairie. 
And,  in  my  whim  for  correspondence, 
And  perpetual  seeking  after  identities,  ^ 

I  hare  likened  them  to  the  stone  sculptures,  in  cathedrals. 
Cut  by  pious  hands  out  of  black  marble, 
Memorial  resemblances  of  holy  abbots, 
Of  Christian  knights,  founders  of  religious  houses, 
Of  good  lords  of  fiur  manors. 
Who  left  largess  to  these  houses. 
Beneficed  the  arched  wine-cdlars 
With  yeariy  butts  of  canary, 
Or,  during  their  lifetime^ 
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Beautified  the  west  front  with  stately  windows 

Of  colored  glaae,  emblazoned  with  Scripture  gtOTiea, 
The  sunlight  in  shadowy  reflections  painting  the  figures 
With  blue  and  gold  and  crimion 
Upon  the  cold  slabs  of  the  pavement. 

These  effigies,  sti£^  formal^ 
Rudely  fashioned,  and  of  poor  art, 
All  of  them  lying,  black  and  stark, 
like  a  corpse-pageantry  Tudoned  in  some  monk's  dream, 
Lying  thus,  in  the  transq^ts. 
On  the  cold,  gray  floor  of  the  cathedraL 

A  curious  conceit,  truly  1 
But  the  prairie  is  also  consecrated. 
And  quite  as  sacred  I  think  it 
As  Rome's  most  holy  of  holies. 
It  blossoms  and  runs  over  with  religion. 
These  meek  and  beautiful  flowers  1 
What  sweet  thoughts  and  divine  prayers  are  in  them ! 
These  song  birds  1  what  anthems  of  praise 
Oush  out  of  their  ecstatic  throats ! 
I  pray  you,  also,  tell  me. 
What  floors,  sacred  to  what  dead. 
Can  compare  with  the  elaborate  mosaic  work 
Of  this  wide,  vast,  outstretching  floor  of  grass  ? 

As  good  a  place,  I  take  it. 
For  the  mound  builder  to  make  his  man-effigies 
Out  of  the  mould  in, 
As  Uie  cathedral  is,  for  its  artists 
To  make  man-effigies  out  of  the  blade  marble ! 
And  the  thought,  too,  Ib  the  same  1 
The  thought  of  the  primeval  savage  of  the  stone  era. 
Roaming  about  in  these  wilds. 
Before  the  beautiftil  Ohrist 
Made  the  soul  more  beautiful, 
Revealed  the  terror  of  its  divine  forces. 

Announced  its  immortality. 
And  was  nailed  on  a  tree  for  His  goodness  I 
While  the  monk,  therefcwe,  lay  yet  in  the  pagan  brain, 
And  Time  had  not  so  much  as  thought 
Of  sowing  the  seed  for  his  coming — 
While  his  glorious  cathedral,  which,  as  we  now  know  it, 
Ib  an  epic  poem  built  in  inmuHrtal  stone. 
Had  no  archetype  except  in  the  dreams  of  God, 
Dim  hints  of  it,  lying  like  hopeless  runes 
In  the  forest  trees  and  arches. 
Its  ornamentations  in  the  snow  drifts,  and  the  summer  leaves  and  flowers^ 
No  doubt,  the  mound-builder's  man,  put  in  effigy  on  the  prairie. 
Had  been  a  benefactor,  in  his  way  and  time ; 
Or,  a  great  warrior ;  or  learned  teacher 
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Of  things  symboUced  in  certain  moimd-groiipB, 

And  which,  flx>m  their  arrangement, 
Appertain,  it  would  seem,  to  myaterieB, 

And  ghostly  commnnicationa. 
They  thought  to  keqp  green  his  memory. 
The  worship  of  him  and  his  good  deeds, 
Unto  the  end  of  time, 
Thronghout  all  generations. 
The  holy  men,  bom  of  Christ, 
All  Christendom  but  the  development  of  him, 

And  all  the  world  his  debtor ; 
Even  God  owing  him  more  largely 
Than  He  has  thoi^ht  fit  to  pay  back. 
Taking  the  immense  credit 
Of  nigh  two  thousand  years  1 
These  holy  men,  so  bom  and  cultured. 
Could  think  of  no  way  wiser. 
Of  no  securer  method 
Of  preserving  the  memory  of  their  saints, 
And  of  those  who  did  good  to  them, 
Than  this  rade,  monumental  way  of  the  savage. 
80  singular  is  man. 
So  old-fashioned  his  thinkings. 
So  wonderfVil  and  similar  his  sympathies  I 
Everywhere  the  same,  with  a  difference ; 
Cast  in  the  same  moulds. 
Of  the  same  animal  wants,  and  common  mind, 
Of  the  same  passions  and  vices. 
Hating,  loving,  killing,  lyings 
A  vast  electrical  chain  ^ 

Running  through  tradition,  and  auroral  history, 
Up  through  the  twilij^its. 
And  biasing  noons. 
Through  vanishing  and  returning  twilights, 
Through  azure  nights  of  stars — 
Epochs  of  civilization — 
Unto  the  calmer  glory. 
Unto  the  settled  days. 

Unto  the  noble  men — 
Ifunc  /ormonmifMU  annu$  f 

Thus  do  I,  flinging  curiously  the  webs  of  fiincy 
Athwart  the  time-gul&,  and  the  ages, 
Reconcile,  after  a  kind,  &e  primitive  savage  of  America 
With  the  wonderful  genealogies — 
Upeprung  from  the  vital  sap 
Of  the  great  life-tree,  Igdrasil  1 
Thick  and  p<^ulous  nations 
Heavily  bending  its  branches, 
Each  in  its  autumn  time  of  (me  or  two  thousand  years, 
like  ripe  fruiti^  ftdly  developed  and  perfected, 
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From  the  genn  whence  thej  prooeeded ; 
Nouriahed  by  strong  saps  of  yitalitj, 
By  the  red,  rich  blood  of  motored  oentnries, 
By  passionate  Semitic  sunlights ; 
Beautiful  as  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides ! 
Radiating,  also,  a  divine  beauty, 

The  flower-blossom  and  the  aroma, 
The  final  music,  of  a  ripe  humanify, 
Whereof  each  particular  nation 
Was  in  its  way  and  turn 
The  form  and  the  expression. 

Grand  autumns  were  some  of  them  I 
Grand  and  beautiful,  like  that  of  Greece, 
Whose  glorious  consummation  always  reminds  me 
Of  moying  statues,  music,  and  richest  painting  and  architecture : 
Her  landscapes  shimmering  in  golden  fire-mists, 
Which  hang  oyer  the  wondrously  colored  woods, 
In  a  dreamy  haze  of  splendor ; 
Rerealing  arched  avenues,  and  tiny  glades. 
Cool,  quiet  spots,  and  dim  recesses, 
Green  swards,  and  floral  fisdry  lands, 
Sweeping  to  the  hilltops ; 
Illuminating  the  rivers  in  their  gladsome  course, 
And  the  yellow  shadows  of  the  rolling  marshes. 
And  the  cattle  of  the  fiurmer  as  they  ^tand  knee-deep 
Switching  their  tails  by  the  shore ; 
Lighting  up  the  singing  faces, 
The  sweet,  laughing,  singing  fitces. 

Of  the  merry,  playfhl  brooks, 
Now  running  away  over  shallows. 
Now  into  gurgling  eddies ; 
Now  under  fiiUen  trees. 
Past  beaver  dams  long  deserted ; 
Now  under  shady  banks, 
Lost  in  the  tangled  wood-growths ; 
Quivering  now  with  their  laughter, 
Out  in  the  open  meadow. 
Flowing,  singing  and  laughing, 
Over  the  weeds  and  rushes. 
Flowing  and  mnging  forever ! 

Plastic  and  beautiftil,  and  running  over 
With  SchiUer^s  '  play  impulse,^  was  the  genius  of  Greece, 
Of  which  her  institutions  and  civility  were  the  embodiment^ 
Other  autumn  times  of  the  nations 
Were  calm  and  peac^ul, 
Symbolized  above,  as  fruit  on  the  branches 
Of  the  life-tree,  Igdrasil  I 
And  when  their  time  came, 
They  dtojpiped  down  silentiy, 
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Like  apples  from  their  boughs  on  the  autumn  grass ; 

Silently  dropped  down,  on  moonlight  plains, 
In  the  presence  of  the  great  company  of  the  stars, 

And  the  flaming  constellations, 
Which  evermore  keep  solemn  watch  over  their  graves. 
Others  were  blown  off  suddenly. 
And  prematurely — all  the  elements  enraged  against  them ; 
And  others,  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
Were  rotten  at  the  heart  before  their  prime ! 

The  old  mound  builder  stands  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
At  the  base  of  the  wonderful  tree  Igdrasil, 
And  the  mighty  branches  thereof, 
Which  hang  oyer  his  head  in  flame-shadows, 
Germinated,  and  blossomed  with  nations. 
In  other  lands,  in  another  hemisphere 
Far  away,  over  the  measureless  brine, 
From  the  mother  earth  where  he  was  planted, 
Where  ho  grew  and  flourished. 
And  solved  the  riddle  of  life. 

And  tried  death. 
And  the  riddle  beyond  death. 

He  thought  this  passionate  America, 
With  its  vast  results  of  physical  life. 
Its  beautiful  and  sublime  portraitures, 
Its  far-sweeping  prairies,  rolling  in  grassy  waves 
like  the  green  billows  of  an  inland  sea — 

Its  blue-robed  mountains 
Piercing  the  bluer  heavens  with  their  peaks — 

Its  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests — 
A  roomy,  and  grand-enough  earth  to  inhabit, 
Without  thought  of  anything  beyond  it. 

And  yet  he  is  related  to  all 
That  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  1 
That  idea  which  was  clothed  in  his  flesh 
Ib  fleshed  in  I  know  not  how  many 
Infinite  forms  and  varieties, 
In  every  part  of  the  earth. 
In  this  day  of  my  generation. 
But  the  flesh  is  a  little  different, 
And  here  and  there  the  organism  a  nobler  one, 

And  the  idea  bigger,  broader,  deeper, 
Of  a  more  divine  quality  and  diapason. 
He  is  included  in  us,  as  the  lesser  in  the  greater; 
All  our  enactments  are  repetitions  of  his ; 
Enlarged  and  adorned ; 
And  we  pass  through  all  his  phases, 
Some  time  or  other,  in  our  beginnings — 
Through  his,  and  an  infinity  of  larger  ones — 
And  we  have  the  same  inevitable  endings. 
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A    UNIVERSAL    LANGUAGE: 


ITS  POSSIBILITY,  SCIENTIFIC  NECESSITY,  AND  APPBOPKIATE  CHABACTBBISTIC& 


The  idea  of  the  possibility  and  de- 
sirableness of  a  mdversal  language, 
sdentificaUy  constitxited ;  a  common 
form  of  speech  for  all  the  nations  of 
mankind ;  for  the  remedy  of  the  con- 
f^on  and  the  great  eyil  of  Babel,  is 
not  wholly  new.  The  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz entertained  it.  It  was,  we  belieye, 
glanced  at  among  the  schemes  of  Lord 
Honboddo.  Bishop  Wilkins  deyoted 
years  of  labor  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task,  and  thought  he  had  accom- 
plished it  He  published  the  results 
of  his  labors  in  heayy  Tolumes,  which 
have  remained,  as  useless  lumber,  on 
the  shelves  of  the  antiquarian,  or  of 
those  who  are  curious  in  rare  books. 
A  young  gentleman  of  this  city,  of  a 
rare  genius,  by  the  name  of  Fairbank, 
who  died  by  a  tragical  &te  a  few  years 
since,  labored  assiduously  to  the  same 
end.  A  society  of  learned  men  has 
recently  been  organized  in  Spain,  with 
their  headquarters  at  Barcelona,  deyot- 
ed to  the  same  work.  Numerous  other 
attempts  haye  probably  been  made. 
In  all  these  attempts,  projects,  and  la- 
bors, the  design  has  neyer  transcended 
the  purpose  of  In/oeniion,  The  effort 
has  been  simply  to  eontriioe  a  new  form 
of  q>eech,  and  to  persuade  mankind  to 
accept  it ; — a  task  herculean  and  hope- 
less in  its  magnitude  and  impractica- 
bility ;  but  looking  still  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supply  of  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  human  improyement.  The 
existence  of  no  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand  different  languages  and  idioms 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  in  this  age 
of  railroad  and  steamship  communica- 
tion, presents,  obyiously,  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  that  unifica- 
tion of  humanity  which  so  many  con- 
current indications  tend,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prognosticate. 


Another  and  different  outlook  toward 
a  unity  of  speech  for  the  race  comes  up 
from  a  growing  popular  impression  that 
all  existing  languages  must  be  ultimate- 
ly and  somewhat  rapidly  smelted  into 
one  by  the  mere  heat  and  attrition  of 
our  intense  modem  international  inter- 
course. Each  nationality  is  beginning 
to  put  forth  its  pretensions  as  the  prop- 
er and  probable  matrix  of  the  new  ag- 
glomerate, or  philological  pudding- 
stone,  which  is  yaguely  expected  to  re- 
sult. The  English  urge  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  their  tongue;  the 
French  the  cx>lloquial  and  courtly  char- 
acter of  theirs;  the  Germans  the  in- 
herent energy  and  philosophical  adap-^ 
tation  of  the  (German ;  the  Spanish  the  ^ 
wide  territorial  distribution  and  the 
pompous  euphony  of  that  idiom ;  and 
so  of  the  other  nationalities. 

Both  inyention,  which  is  the  genius 
of  adaptation,  and  the  blending  influ- 
ence of  mere  intercourse,  may  have  their 
appropriate  place  as  auxiliaries,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  human  speech,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
era  which  is  dawning  on  the  world; 
but  there  is  another  and  far  more  basic 
and  important  element,  which  may, 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  must,  appear 
upon  the  stage,  and  enter  into  the  solii- 
tion.  This  is  the  element  of  positiye 
Scientific  LUoav&ryin.  the  lingual  do- 
main. It  may  be  found  that  eyery  ele- 
mentary sound  of  the  human  voice  is 
inherentl/y  laden  by  nature  hene^  with 
a  primitive  significance ;  that  the  small 
aggr^^te  of  these  meanings  is  predsely 
that  handftd  of  the  Primitive  Cate- 
gories of  all  Thought  and  all  Bdng 
which  the  Philosophers,  £h)m  Aristotle 
up  to  Kant,  have  so  industriously  and 
painfiilly  sought  for.  The  germ  of 
this  idc»  was  incipiently  and  crudely 
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Btroggliiig  in  tibe  mind  of  the  late  dis- 
tingtdshed  philologist,  Dr.  Charles 
Kreiteer,  formerly  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  Uniyersity  of  Virginia, 
and  anthor  of  numerous  valuable  ar- 
ticles in  Apfdetons^  *  Cyclopedia ; '  the 
most  learned  man,  doubtless,  that  un- 
fortunate Hungary  has  contributed  to 
our  American  body  of  sayans.  This 
element  of  discoyeiy  may,  in  the  end, 
take  the  lead,  and  immensely  pre- 
ponderate in  importance  oyer  the  other 
two  factors  already  mentioned  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  solution  of  a  question 
of  a  planetary  language.  The  idea 
certainly  has  no  intrinsic  improbability, 
that  the  normal  language  of  mankind 
should  be  matter  of  discovery  as  the 
normal  music  of  the  race  has  been  al- 
ready. There  was  an  instinctual  and 
spontaneous  development  of  music  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  science  acted 
reflectively  upon  the  elements  and  re- 
constituted it  in  accordance  with  the 
musical  laws  so  discovered.  Why  may 
we  not,  why  ought  we  not  even  to  ez- 
pect,  analogically,  that  the  same  thing 
will  occur  for  speech  % 

Setting  aside,  however,  lor  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  the  profounder  inquiry 
into  the  inherent  significance  of  sounds, 
and  into  all  that  flows  logically  from 
that  novel  and  recondite  investigation, 
we  proi>ose  at  present  to  treat  In  a 
more  superficial  way  the  subject  indi- 
cated in  the  title  of  this  article — K 
Universal  Language;  its  Possibility, 
Scientific  Necessity,  and  Appropriate 
Characteristics. 

The  expansion  of  the  scope  of  science 
Ib  at  this  day  such  that  the  demand  for 
discriminating  technicalities  exceeds 
absolutely  the  capacity  of  all  existing 
language  for  condensed  and  appropriate 
combinations  and  derivations.  Hoice 
q;>eech  must  soon  JGeoI  to  serve  the  new 
developments  of  thought,  unless  the 
process  of  word-building  can  be  itself 
proportionately  improved;  unless,  in 
other  words,  a  new  and  8oientifi<^y 
constructed  Language  can  be  devised 
adequate  to  aU  the  wants  of  science.   It 


would  seem  that  there  should  occur,  in 
the  range  of  possibilities,  the  existence 
of  the  Plan  in  Nature  of  a  Jtfew  and 
Univefol  Language^  copious,  flexible, 
and  expresdve  beyond  measure;  com- 
petent to  meet  the  highest  demands 
of  definition  and  classificatioD ;  and 
containing  within  itself  a  natural,  com- 
pact, infinitely  varied,  and  inexhausti- 
ble terminology  for  each  of  the  Sciences, 
as  ordained  by  fixed  laws  preSxistent 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

This  language  should  not  then  be  an 
arbitrary  contrivance,  but  should  be 
elaborated  from  the  fundamental  laws 
of  speech,  existing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  of  man,  and  logi* 
cally  traced  to  this  special  applicatioB. 
This  knowledge  of  the  underlying  laws 
of  speech  should  determine  the  mode 
of  the  combination  of  Eltmentoiry 
Sotmds  into  Syllables  and  Words,  and 
of  Words  into  Sentences  naturally  ex- 
pressive of  given  conceptions  or  ideas. 
Such  a  language  would  rest  on  dis- 
covery, in  that  precise  sense  in  which 
discovery  diflers  from  invention,  and 
would  have  in  itself  infinite  capacities 
and  powers  of  expression,  and  again  of 
suggesting  thought ;  and  might  perhaps 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
stupendous  discovery  to  which  the 
human  intelleet  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. *  Li  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.'  The  Word,  or 
the  Loffo$^  is  the  underlying  or  hidden 
Wiscbm  of  which  speech  is  the  external 
utterance  or  expression.  Who  can  say 
how  profoundly  and  intimately  the  un* 
derlying  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
Laws  of  Speech  may  be  consociated 
with  the  basic  Prineiples  of  aU  Uruth 
embedded  in  the  Wisdom-Nature  of  Gk>d 
himself  9  The  old  Massonites  had  a 
faith,  derived  from  certain  mystical  ut- 
terances of  the  Greek  Philosophers, 
that  whosoever  BlK)uld  discover  the 
right  name  flur  anything,  would  have 
absolute  power  over  that  thing.  The 
Wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  deeper  Wis- 
dom of  Christ  meet  and  are  married  to 
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each  other  in  the  conception  of  John 
when  he  makee  the  startling  assertion 
that  the  Logos,  the  Logic,  the  Law,  the 
Word,  is  synonymous  with  Gk>d  himselH 

The  poesibDities  of  the  existence  of 
8Qdi  a  langroage,  divinely  and  proyi- 
dentially  prepared  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  and  awaiting  discoyeiy,  be- 
gins to  be  perceived,  if  the  conception 
of  the  ezistence  of  an  absolutely  nni- 
rersal  analogy  be  permitted  fairly  to 
take  possession  of  the  mind.  Sudi  an 
infinite  scheme  of  analogy,  rendering 
the  same  principles  alike  applicable  in 
all  spheres,  must  itself^  in  turn,  rest 
upon  a  Divine  Unity  of  Plan  reigning 
throughout  the  Universe,  the  execution 
of  which  Flan  is  the  act  or  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  acts  of  Creation.  The 
Religious  Intuition  of  the  Race  has  per- 
sistently insisted  upon  the  existence  of 
this  Unity,  to  the  conception  of  which 
the  scientific  world  is  only  now  approx- 
imatingly  and  laboriously  ascending. 

If  there  be  such  Analogy  in  Nature 
furnishing  an  echo  and  an  image  in 
every  department  of  Being  of  all  that 
exists  in  every  other  department  of 
Being,  certainly  that  Analogy  must  be 
mo^  diitinct  and  dea/rJy  di9ooterahU  a$ 
between  the  ElemenUy  or  the  htceet  and 
iimpleet  OonsHtuenti  of  Being  in  each 
Sphere.  The  lowest  and  simplest  ele- 
ments of  Language  are  Oral  Sounds, 
wliich  in  written  Languages  are  repre- 
sented by  Letters,  and  constitute  the 
Alphabets  of  those  Languages.  The 
Alphabets  of  Sound  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  mere  Letter- 
Alphabets  by  which  the  Sounds  are 
variously  represented.  The  Sound- 
Alphabets  (the  Scales  of  Phonetic  Ele- 
ments) of  any  two  Languages  diffsr  only 
in  the  fitct  that  one  of  the  Languages 
may  include  a  few  Sounds  which  are 
not  heard  in  the  other,  or  may  omit  a 
few  which  are. 

The  Mouth,  the  Larynx  (a  cartilagi- 
nous box  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe), 
and  the  Nose— the  compound  organ  of 
speech — constitute  an  instrument,  capa- 
ble, like  the  aocordeon,  for  instance,  of  a 


certain  number  of  distinct  touches  and 
consequent  vocal  effects,  which  pro- 
duce the  sounds  heard  in  all  existing 
Languages.  The  total  of  the  possible 
sounds  so  produced  or  capable  of  pro- 
duction may  be  called  the  Crude  or 
Unwinnowed  Alphabet  of  Nature,  or 
the  Natural  Alphabet  of  Human  Lan- 
guage generically  or  universally  con- 
sidered. Thus,  for  instance,  the  sound 
represented  in  English  and  the  South- 
em  European  Languages  generally,  by 
the  letter  m,  is  made  by  the  contact  of 
the  two  lips,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sounding  breath  so  interrupted  is  pro- 
jected upon  iheeovnding  hoard  of  the 
head  through  the  noee,  whence  reeovnd- 
ing,  it  is  discharged  outwardly,  this  pro- 
cess giving  to  the  sound  produced  that 
peculiar  effect  called  naedl  or  neee- 
eound;  and  precisely  this  sound  can  be 
produced  by  the  voice  in  no  other  way. 
This  sound  is,  nevertheless,  heard  in 
nearly  all  Languages,  although  there 
are  a  few  imperfect  savage  dialects 
which  are  destitute  of  it  The  produe- 
tion  of  this  sound,  as  above  described, 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  if  he  will 
pronounce  the  word  iwy,  and  will  at- 
tend to  the  position  of  the  lips  when 
he  begins  to  utter  the  word.  Let  him 
attempt  to  say  my,  without  closing  the 
lips,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so 
will  be  apparent  The  production  of 
the  sound  is  therefore  mechanical  and 
local ;  and  the  number  of  sounds  to  be 
IH*oduced  by  the  organ  fixed  and  limit- 
ed, therefore,  by  Nature  herself  The 
very  limited  number  of  possible  sounds 
may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  of 
sounds  produced  by  eompUtd^  doemg 
ike  two  lipty  there  are  only  three,  namely, 
p,  6,  m,  in  all  the  Languages  of  the 
earth  (as  in  j?-ie,  ^•y,  w-y). 

It  is  the  same  with  idl  the  other  vo- 
cal sounds.  They  are  fueetaarUf  pro- 
duced at  certain  fixe^  localities  or  Seats 
of  Sound,  in  the  mouth,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain fixed  modulation  or  medianictl 
use  of  the  Organs  of  Speedi.  At  least 
they  are  produced  in  and  are  confined 
to  certain  drenmscribed  regions  of  the 
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montii,  and  00  difTer  in  the  method  of 
their  production  as  to  be  ^ypropriatdy 
distriboted  Into  certain  Natural  Clasees : 
as  Vowels  and  Consonants;  Labials 
(lip  Soonds) ;  Lingno-dentals  (Tongne- 
Teeth  Sounds) ;  Gutturals  (Back-Houth 
or  Throat  Sounds),  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  whole  number  of  sounds 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce — ^the 
whole  Crude  Hatural  Alphabet--one 
Langsage  of  our  existing  Languages 
■elects  a  certain  number  less  than  the 
whole,  and  another  Language  doing 
the  same,  it  happens  that  while  thej 
mainly  coincide,  they,  so  \o  speak, 
shingle  oyer  each  other  at  random,  and 
it  follows :  1.  That  the  Number  of 
Sounds  in  difEerent  Languages  is  not 
uniform;  2.  That  of  any  two  Lan- 
guages compared,  one  will  chance  to 
have  seyenl  sounds  not  heard  in  the 
other ;  and,  8.  The  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  the  casual  and  super- 
ficial observer  that  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  Languages  there  must  be  an  im- 
mense number  of  sounds ;  whereas,  in 
fiM^  the  total  Alphabet  of  Vocal  Sounds 
in  nature,  like  the  Gamut  of  Colors  or 
Musical  Tones,  is  quite  limited,  if  we 
attend  only  to  those  which  distinctly 
differ,  or  stand  at  appropriate  and  ap- 
predable  distances  from  each  other. 

Further  to  illustrate :  Assume  that 
there  are,  capable  of  being  dearly  dis- 
criminated by  the  human  ear,  say  sixty- 
four  or  seventy-two  distinct  Elementary 
Sounds  of  the  human  voice,  in  all— as 
many,  for  example,  as  there  are  Chemi- 
cal Elements;  some  existing  Languages 
select  and  make  use  of  twenty,  some 
of  twenty-four,  some  of  thirty,  and 
some  of  forty  of  these  sounds,  omitting 
tiierest 

But — and  here  is  a  very  important . 
point  and  a  real  discovery  in  this  in- 
vestigation—it will  be  found,  if  closely 
attended  to,  that  a  certain  selection  of 
one  half  of  this  number,  say  thirty-two 
or  thirty-six  of  these  sounds,  embraces 
the  whole  body  of  vocal  elements  usu>~ 
aUy  0ccwrrmg  in  all  the  fonns  of  speech 
on  the  planet ;  the  remaining  half  con- 


dsting  of  rare,  exceptional,  and,  we 
may  nearly  say,  useless  sounds.  This 
statement  will  again  be  better  under* 
stood  by  analogy  with  what  regards  tiiie 
Elements  of  Chemistry.  Just  about  one 
half  of  the  known  elements  of  matter 
occur  with  frequency,  and  enter  into 
useful  and  ordinary  combinations  to 
produce  the  great  mass  of  known  sub- 
stances. The  remaining  half  are  un- 
frequent,  obscure,  and  relativdy  unim- 
portant ;  some  of  them  never  having 
been  seen  even  by  many  of  our  moet 
eminent  chemists.  Even  should  a  few 
new  elements  be  discovered,  it  cannot 
be  anticipated  that  any  one  of  than 
should  prove  to  be  of  leadiog  impor- 
tance, like  oxygen,  carbon,  or  sulphur. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  some  fri- 
ture  great  chemical  discovery  realise 
the  dream  of  the  alchemists,  and  enable 
us  to  transmute  iron  into  gold,  and  in- 
deed every  chemical  Element  into  every 
other  chemical  Element  (convertible 
identity),  still  the  sixty-four  (nearly) 
Chemical  Elem^its  now  known  would 
remain  the  real  Elements  of  Organic  and 
Liorganic  Compounds,  in  a  sense  just 
as  important  as  that  in  which  they  are 
now  so  regarded.  The  now  known 
Elements  would  still  continue  to  con- 
stitute The  Crude  Nat/wrai  Alphabet  of 
Matter^  and  be  correspondential  with 
The  Crude  Ifaturai  Alphabet  ef  Saunde 
in  Language,  The  transmutability  of 
one  element  into  another  indefinitely, 
would  not,  in  any  but  a  certain  absolute 
or  transcendental  sense,  cause  the  Ete- 
ments  to  be  regarded  as  one,  or  as  any 
less  number  than  now.  It  would  be, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fact  precisely  corre- 
sponding with  the  actual  and  well- 
known  transmutability  of  speech-sounds 
into  each  other  as  occurs  in  the  phe-  t 
nomena  of  Etymology  and  Comparative 
Philology.  This  is  so  extensive,  as 
now  understood  by  Comparative  Fhil- 
ologiBts,  that  it  would  be  hardly  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  every  sound  is  capa- 
ble of  being  transmuted  into  every  other 
sound,  either  directly  or  through  inter- 
mediates; and  yet  we  do  not  in  the 
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toftst  tend  to  06Me  to  regard  the  sererml 
•omidB  M  they  stand  as  the  real  £1^ 
iMDts  of  Speech. 

It  is  this  tmisoMitability  of  Gorre- 
spondential  Elements  in  another  sphere 
of  Being,  which  bases  the  presomption, 
or  giyes  to  it  at  least  countenance  from 
a  new  quarter,  that  the  metals  and 
other  chemical  Elements  maj  be  actual- 
ly convertible  substances  bj  means  of 
processes  not  yet  suspected  or  sufficiently 
tmdorstood.  The  more  carefbl  study  of 
the  Analogy  with  the  Elonents  of  other 
spheres,  and  perhaps  specifically  with 
the  Elements  of  Language,  under  the 
presiding  influence  of  laiger  sdentiflc 
generalizaticms  and  yiews  than  those 
which  now  prerail  in  the  sci^tiflc 
world,  may  be,  and,  it  would  even 
seem,  ought  to  be  the  means  of  reveal- 
ing the  law  of  Elementary  Transmuta- 
tions in  the  Chemical  Domain.  The 
expectation  of  a  fhture  discovery  of  the 
resolution  of  the  existing  Elements  of 
Hatter,  and  their  convertibility  even,  is 
reviving  in  the  chemical  field,  and  even 
so  distingruished  a  chemist  and  thinker 
as  Professor  Draper  does  not  hesitate 
to  sustain  its  probability  by  the  weight 
of  his  authority  and  belief  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  transmutation  of 
Elements  is  actually  effected  in  Lan- 
guage, is  by  Slaw  and  ChnUnued  Attri- 
Hen,  These  very  words  suggest  a  pro- 
cess but  little  resorted  to  in  chemical 
experiment,  but  which  probably  inter- 
venes in  the  Laboratory  of  Nature, 
when  she  makes  the  diamond  out  of  a 
substance,  simple  carbon,  the  most  fW- 
miliarly  known  to  chemistry,  but  out  of 
which  the  htmian  chemist  is  entirely 
unable  by  any  process  known  to  him 
to  produce  that  precious  gem. 

Whether  this  particular  hint  is  of  any 
value  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  Universal  and 
Oompamtive  Science— the  analogical 
echo  of  the  parts  of  one  Domain  of 
Being  with  the  parts  of  another  Do- 
main and  of  all  other  Domains  of  Being ; 
of  the  phenomena  of  one  Science  with 
the  phenomena  of  other  Sdenoee ;  and 


especially  as  among  the  Elements  of 
each — ^that  we  must  look  for  the  next 
grand  advances  in  Scientific  Disoovay. 
The  world  urgently  requires  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  dass  of  scientific  students 
who  idudl  concern  themselves  predsdy 
with  these  questions  of  the  relatioBs 
and  the  indications  of  unity  between 
the  different  Sciences ;  not  to  displace, 
but  to  transcend  and  to  codrdinate  the 
labors  of  that  noble  Army  of  Soienttte 
Specialists,  with  which  Hmnanity  is 
now  so  eztensivdy  and  so  happily  pro- 
vided. 

The  8eUa  Lingual  Alphabet  of  Na- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  the  Onid$ 
Natural  Alphabet  above  described,  is 
then  the  expurgated  scale  of  sounds, 
say  thirty-two;  the  sounds  of  usual 
occurrence  in  polished  languages ;  (Hie 
halfof  the  whole  number;  the  residuum 
after  rejecting  an  equal  number  of  ob- 
scure, unimportant,  or  barbarous  sounds, 
of  possible  production  and  of  real  oc- 
currence in  some  of  the  cruder  Lan- 
guages, and  as  crude  elements  even  in 
the  more  refined  Languages  now  ex- 
tant The  two  soundsof  tk  in  Englidi, 
as  in  t^igh  and  thy  (the  theia  of  the 
Greek),  and  the  two  shades  of  the  «^ 
sound  in  Qerman,  as  in  nacA  and  iM, 
are  instances  of  crude  sounds  in  refined 
Languages,  ibr  which  other  Languages, 
more  fastidious  for  Euphony,  as  French 
and  Italian  for  example,  naturally  sub- 
stitute t,  dy  and  h  (e).  The  obscure  and 
crude  sounds  would  always  retain, 
however  (in  respect  to  the  idea  of  a 
Universal  Alphabet),  a  subordinate  place 
and  value,  and  should  be  gathered  and 
represented  in  a  Supplementary  Alpha- 
bet for  special  and  particular  uses. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  Phone- 
ticians and  Philologians,  heretofore,  to 
recognize  no  difierence  in  the  relative 
importance  of  sounds.  They  have 
sought,  through  eveiy  barbarous  dia- 
lect, as  well  as  every  lefined  tongoe, 
and  gathered  by  the  drag-net  of  obeet- 
vation,  every  barbarous  and  obscure  at 
well  as  every  polite  sound  whidi  by 
any  aoddent  ever  enters  into  the  con- 
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atitatloii  of  speech.  The  clacks  of  Hot- 
tentot Tribes  and  the  whistle  heard  in 
some  of  the  North  American  Langua- 
C^  have  been  reckoned  in,  upon  easy 
terms,  with  the  more  serviceable  and 
euphonious  members  of  the  Phonetic 
family,  and  mere  trivial  shades  of  sounds 
W^e  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
pivotal  sounds  themselves.  This  is  as 
if  certain  obdurate  compounds  were  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  among 
Chemical  Elements — ^which  subsequent 
analysis  may  even  prove  to  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  some  substances  that  we 
now  recognize  as  Elements — ^and  then, 
by  assigning  to  the  least  important  of 
Elements  the  same  rank,  and  giving  to 
them  the  same  attention  as  to  the  most 
important,  the  number  were  augmented 
beyond  the  practical  or  working  body 
of  Elements,  and  our  treatises  upon 
Chemistry  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  use- 
less matter.  Or  again,  it  is  as  if  among 
the  Elements  of  Music  were  included 
all  conceivable  sounds,  as  the  squeal, 
the  shriek,  the  sob,  etc. ;  and  as  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  least  intervals,  the 
quarter  tones  for  instance,  were  ranked 
as  the  musical  equals  of  the  whole 
tones. 

If  it  should  prove  a  matter  of  fEKrt, 
as  capable  of  exact  scientific  demonstra- 
tion as  any  other,  that  the  Consonant 
and  Vowel  Elements  of  Oral  Language 
are|  in  a  radical  and  important  sense, 
repetitory  of,  or  correspondential  with. 
Musical  Tones  or  the  Elements  of  Mu- 
sic, as  well  as  with  Chemical  Elements, 
and  these  again  with  the  Elements  of 
Numerical  Calculation,  of  Form,  or 
the  Science  of  Morphology,  and,  in  fine, 
with  the  Prime  Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Being,  or  the  first  Categories  of 
Thought,  perhaps  we  may  by  such 
speculations  catch  a  glimpse  of  tJie  pos- 
sibilities of  a  great  lingual  discovery, 
having  the  attributes  here  indicated. 
Why  $h(ndd  not  the  Elements  of  Speech 
^OM  1)6en  Irought  Jyy  Nature  hereelff  tnt^ 
•orme  tort  of  par(dleliem  tnth  the  Eh- 
9nents  qf  Thought  which  it  U  the  tpecial 
prownoe  of  Speech  to  represent  t  Why, 
VOL.  V. — 86 


again,  should  not  the  Prime  Elements 
of  every  new  domain  of  Being  be  mere- 
ly a  Repetition  in  new  form  of  the 
Prime  Elements  of  the  Universe,  as  a 
whole,  and  of  those  especially  of  Lan- 
guage, its  representative  domain  ? — Lan- 
guage being  the  literal  word,  as  Uni- 
versal Law  is  the  Logos  or  the  Word 
par  exceUencCy  and  Divine.  In  that 
event,  every  speech-element  would  be 
of  necessity  inherently  chaiged  with 
the  precise  kind  and  degree  of  meaning 
specifically  relating  it,  first  to  one  of 
the  Prime  Elements  of  Being,  meta- 
physically considered,  and  then,  by  an 
echo  of  resemblance,  to  one  of  the 
Prime  Elements  of  every  subordinate 
domain  of  Being  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse. The  Combinations  of  the  Letter-% 
Sounds  would  then  constitute  words 
exactly,  simply,  and  naturally  expressive 
of  any  combination  of  the  Elements  of 
Being,  either,  first,  in  the  Universal  do- 
main, or,  secondly,  in  any  subordinate 
domain,  physical  or  psychicaL  In  this 
way  a  grand  and  wonderful  system 
of  technicals  would  be  wrought  out 
for  all  the  wXiaice&— provided  ly  Nature 
herself  and  discovered^  ordyy  ly  man.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  if  a  grand  Science 
of  Analogy  is  ever  to  be  discovered, 
capable  of  Unifying  all  our  knowledges, 
an  anticipation  vaguely  entertained  by 
our  most  advanced  scientific  minds,  it 
must  be  sought  for  primarily  among 
the  simplest  elements  of  every  domain 
of  science,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
every  domain  of  Thought  and  Being. 
It  is  alike  certain  that  heretofore  the 
first  step  even  has  never  been  rightly 
taken  among  the  men  of  science  to  in- 
vestigate in  that  direction.  The  failure 
of  all  those  who  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  Universal  Analogy  as  a  basis 
of  Scientific  Unity,  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that,  drawn  rapidly  along  by 
the  beauty  of  their  conceptions,  they 
have  attempted  to  rush  forward  into  the 
details  of  their  subject,  and  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  infinity  of  these, 
without  the  wisdom  and  patienco  to 
establish  a  basis  for  their  immense  &l>- 
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lie  in  the  exact  disoorery  and  knowl- 
edge of  Elements.  They  haye  hastened 
forward  to  the  limbs  and  twigs  and 
leares  and  flowers  and  frnitage,  with- 
out haying  securely  planted  the  roots 
of  their  sdentiflc  tree  in  the  solid 
earth.  Sudi  was  the  case  with  Oken, 
the  great  German  Physio-Philosopher 
and  Transcendental  Anatomist,  the 
pupil  of  Hegel,  who  e;rerted  a  pro- 
found influence  oyer  the  scientiflc  mind 
of  Germany  for  thirty  years,  but  has 
now  sunk  into  disrepute  for  want  of 
just  that  elementary  and  demonstratiye 
discoyeiy  of  first  Elements,  and  the 
rigorous  adhesion  to  such  perceptions 
of  that  kind  as  were  partially  enter- 
tained by  him  and  his  school  of  pow- 
erful thinkers  and  scientists. 

To  repeat  the  lea(fing  idea  aboye, 
which  is  so  immensely  pregnant  with 
importance,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add, 
so  essentially  new :  The  combinations 
of  Bpeech-Elements— in  a  perfect  and 
normal  Language  for  the  Human  Hace, 
which  we  are  here  assuming  that  Na- 
ture should  haye  proyided,  and  which 
may  be  only  awaiting  discoyery — when 
they  should  be  rightly  or  scientifically 
arranged  into  words  and  sentences, 
would  be  exactly  concurrent  and  paral- 
lel with  the  combinations  of  the  Prime 
SUmenU  of  Tliought  and  Being  in  the 
Real  Uniyerse ;  so  that  each  word,  so 
formed,  would  become  exactly  charged 
with  the  kind  and  amount  of  meaning 
contained  in  the  thing  named  or  the  . 
conception  intended.  An  idea  will  thus 
be  obtained  by  the  reader,  somewhat 
yague,  no  doubt,  at  first,  but  which 
would  become  perfectly  distinct,  as  the 
subject  should  be  gradually  unfolded, 
of  the  way  in  which  a  uniyersal  lan- 
guage naturally  expressiye  of  Thoughts 
and  Feelings,  and  capable  of  unlimited 
expansion,  might  perhaps  be  eyolyed 
horn,  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
Analogies  of  the  Uniyerse.  It  is  im- 
portant, howeyer,  in  order  that  this 
theory,  now  when  it  is  first  presented, 
should  not  unnecessarily  prejudice  cau- 
tious and  conseryatiye  minds,  and  seem 


to  them  wholly  Utopian,  to  guard  it 
by  the  additional  statement  iha%  whfle 
such  a  language  might  be  appr<^MJato- 
ly  denominated  Uniyersal,  there  is  av 
sense  in  which  it  would  still  not  be  so ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  could  only 
become  Uniyersal  by  caumng  to  ooalesoe 
with  its  own  scientifically  organized 
structure,  the  best  material  already 
wrought  out,  and  existing  as  naturuL 
growth  in  the  dead  and  liying  lan- 
guages now  extant ;  by  absorbing  them, 
so  to  speak,  in  itself.  It  would  haye 
no  pretension,  therefore,  directly  to 
supersede  any  of  the  existing  languages, 
nor  eyen  ultimately  to  dispense  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  material  found  in 
any  of  them. 

It  is  a  common  pngudice  among  the 
learned  that  Language  is  a  growth,  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  a  structure ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  purely  tiie  sub- 
ject of  the  instinctiye  or  unthoughted 
deyelopment  of  man,  and  not  capable 
of  being  deriyed  horn,  reflection,  or  the 
deliberate  application  of  the  scheming 
faculty  of  the  intellect  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this  opinion  is  only 
a  half  txnth.  It  is  certain  that  lan- 
guage has  receiyed  its  primitiye  foitm, 
imd  first  deyelopment  by  the  instinctiye 
method.  It  is  equally  true,  howeyer, 
that  eyen  as  respects  our  existing  lan- 
guages, they  haye  been  oyerlaid  by  a 
subsequent  formation,  originating  with 
tiie  deyelopment  of  the  SdenctB^  due 
wholly  to  reflection  on  the  scheming 
faculty  of  man,  and  already  equal  in 
extension  to  the  primitiye  growth. 
The  Nomenclature  of  each  of  the  Sci- 
ences has  been  deyised  by  the  lefleo- 
tiye  genius  of  indiyiduals,  and  mrfai- 
trarily  imposed,  so  to  ^>eak,  upon  the 
Spoken  and  Written  Languages  of  the 
World,  as  they  preyionsly  existed. 
From  the  cabinets  and  books  of  the 
learned,  they  gradually  pass  into  the 
speech  of  the  laity,  and  become  inoor> 
p<mited  with  the  primitiye  growth. 
If;  instead  of  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  the 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  and  other  Chem- 
ical Technicalitiee  arbitrarily  fonued  m 
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modem  times  from  the  andent  Greek 
Language,  terms  which  the  ancient 
Greeki  themaelyes  never  heard  nor  con- 
ceiyed  of^  we  had  words  derived  from 
■imilar  combinations  of  Anglo-^azon 
or  German  Roots ;  if^  for  instance,  for 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  we  had  the 
FinA-mur^uffMrn^  or  the  FtrtA-BkcMrp- 
ih4ngnem  ijf  Bait  -  petrenesi^  and  so 
thronghont  the  immense  Tocabnlary 
of  chemistry,  what  an  esseutiaUy  diflfer- 
ent  aspect  would  the  whole  English 
Language  now  wear  I  Had  Lavoisier, 
thereibre,  chosen  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  German  as  the  bans  of  the  chemi- 
cal nomendatnre  now  in  oae^we  can 
readily  perceive  how  the  intelleetaal 
device  of  a  single  savant,  would,  ere 
this  time,  have  sent  a  broad  current  of 
new  development  through  the  heart  of 
all  the  advanced  Languages  of  the  earth ; 
of  a  diffierent  kind  wholly,  but  no  more 
extensive,  no  more  novel,  and  truly 
foreign  to  the  primitive  instinctual 
growth  of  those  Languages,  no  more 
purely  the  result  of  intellectual  con- 
trivance, than  the  current  of  develop- 
ment to  which  he  actually  did  give 
origin. 

Lavoisier  chose  the  dead  Greek  as  a 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  the  ele- 
ments of  his  new  verbal  compounds, 
assigning  to  those  elements  arbitrarily 
new  volumes  of  meaning,  and  con- 
fltmcting  from  them,  with  no  other 
governing  principle  than  his  own  judg- 
ment of  what  seemed  best,  a  totally 
new  Language,  as  it  were,  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  new  Science.  Still, 
despite  these  imperfections  in  the  meth- 
od, the  demand,  with  the  growth  of 
the  new  ideas,  for  a  new  expansion  of 
the  powers  of  Language,  in  a  given  di- 
rection, made  the  contrivance  of  the 
great  chemist  a  successful  interpolation 
upon  the  speech-usages  of  the  world. 
It  is  certainly  not  therefore  inoonedva- 
ble — ^because  of  any  governing  necessity 
that  Language  should  be  a  purdy  nat- 
ural growth— that  otiier  and  greater 
modiflcatioos  of  the  speech  of  mankind 
may  occur;   when— not  an   arbitrary 


oontrivance  upon  an  imperfect  basis 
and  of  a  limited  application  is  in  ques- 
tion, but — when  a  red  discovery,  the 
revelation  of  the  true  sdentific  baees  of 
Language,  and  limitless  applications  in 
all  directions,  should  be  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the 
practicd  applications  of  strictly  sden^ 
tific  prindples  to  the  Structure  of  Lsa* 
guage  is  subject  to  limitation.  Even 
mathematics,  theoretically  the  most  un- 
limited of  the  existing  Sdences,  is  prao> 
ticdly  limited  very  soon  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  equations.  In  the 
same  manner,  while  it  may  be  posdbia 
to  construct  a  Sdentific  Language  ade- 
quate to  all  the  wants  of  Language,  in 
which  exactness  is  involved ;  that  is  to 
say,  capable  of  dassifying  and  naming 
every  object  and  idea  in  the  Universe 
which  is  itself  capable  of  exact  classi- 
fication and  definition,  still  there  re- 
mains an  inmiense  sphere,  an  equal  haH^ 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  Universe  of  ob- 
jects and  conceptions,  which  have  not 
that  susceptibility ;  which  are,  in  other 
words,  so  complex,  so  idiosyncratic,  or 
so  vague  in  thdr  nature,  that  the  best 
guide  for  the  formation  of  an  appro- 
priate word  for  their  expression  is  not 
Intellect  or  Reflection,  but  that  very  In- 
stinct which  has  prended  over  the  for- 
mation of  such  Languages  as  we  now 
Oiave.  We  may  accuratdy  define  a 
triangle  or  a  cube,  and  might  readily 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  Uni- 
versal Language  sdentifically  construct- 
ed ;  but  who  would  venture  to  attempt 
by  any  verbd  contrivance  to  denote  th4 
exact  dements  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the 
verbs  to  screech  or  to  twinge  t 

There  is,  therefore,  ample  scope  and 
a  peremptory  demand  for  both  meth- 
ods of  lingual  development.  The  Hew 
Sdentific  Language  herein  suggested 
would  be  universd  within  the  limit 
within  which  Science  itself  is  universaL 
But  there'  is  another  sphere  within 
which  Sdence,  bom  of  the  Intdlect, 
has  only  a  subordinate  sway,  and  in 
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whicli  instinct,  or  that  faculty  which, 
in  the  higher  aspect  of  it,  we  denomi- 
nate Intuition^  is  supreme.  This  &culty 
has  operated  as  instinct  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  growth  of  Language,  the 
Natural  or  Instinctual ;  it  should  now 
gire  place  to  the  Intellect,  in  the  sec- 
ond stage,  the  Scientific ;  after  which  it 
should  regain  its  ascendency  as  Intui- 
tion, in  the  final  finish  and  perfection- 
ment  of  the  Integral  Speech  of  Man- 
kind, the  Artistic. 

Such  a  Language  would  be,  to  all 
other  Languages,  precisely  what  a  uni- 
tary Science  would  be  to  all  the  special 
Sciences;  and  we  have  seen  how  it 
might  happen  that  the  same  discovery 
should  furnish  both  the  Language  and 
the  Science.  Without  rudely  displacing 
any  existing  Language,  it  would,  be- 
sides filling  its  own  central  sphere  of 
uses,  furnish  a  rallying  point  of  unity 
between  them  all.  It  would  ally  them 
to  itself,  not  by  the  destruction  of  their 
several  individualities,  but  by  develop- 
ing the  genius  of  each  to  the  utmost. 
It  would  enrich  them  all,  by  serving  as 
the  common  interpreter  between  them, 
until  each  would  attain  something  of 
the  powers  of  all,  or  at  least  the  Ml 
capacity  for  availing  itself  of  the  aid 
of  all  others,  and  chiefly  of  the  central 
tongue,  in  all  those  respects  in  which 
in  consequence  of  its  own  special  char- 
acter it  should  remain  individually  de- 
fective. The  new  Scientific  and  Cen- 
tral Language  might  thus  plant  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  Languages ;  grad- 
ually assimilate  them  to  itself;  drawing 
1^  the  same  time  an  augmentation  of 
its  own  materials  from  them,  until  they 
would  become  mere  idioms  of  it,  and 
finally,  perhaps,  in  a  more  remote  fu- 
ture, disappear  altogether  as  distinct 
forms  of  speech,  and  be  blended  into 
harmony  in  the  bosom  of  the  central 
tongue. 

The  resources  of  Language  for  the 
formation  of  new  words,  by  the  possi- 
ble euphonic  combination  of  element- 
ary sounds,  is  as  nearly  infinite  as  any 
particular  series  of  combinations  usual- 


ly called  infinite ;  all  such  series  haTing 
their  limitations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
calculus  which  are  limited  by  the  /act 
that  there  are  difierent  orders.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding that  this  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  Phonetic  wealth  exists  di- 
rectly at  hand,  none  of  these  resources 
have  ever  been  utilized  by  any  scien- 
tific arrangement  and  advice.  Only  so 
many  verbal  forms  as  happen  to  have 
occurred  in  any  given  language,  devel- 
oped by  the  chance  method,  in  ibe 
Qreek,  for  instance,  are  chosen  as  a 
basis,  and  employed  as  elements  for  Vbe 
new  verbal  formatives  now  coming  into 
use  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  in 
all  the  sciences.  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  consonant  combination  ib-  (or 
<t),  and  add  the  following  series  of 
vowels :  i  (pronounced  «e),  e  (pronounced 
a),  a  (pronounced  ah),  <t  (pronounced 
air),  u  (pronounced  nA),  o  (pronounced 
o),  and  u  (pronounced  od)\  and  we 
construct  the  following  series  of  eu- 
phonic triliteral  roots : 

Kri  (Kree) 

Kre  (Kra  or  Eray) 

Kra  (Krah) 

Kro  (Kraw) 

Km  (Kruh) 

Kro  (Kro) 

Kru  (Kroo). 

Let  us  now  add  the  termination  (^ 
and  we  have  the  following  list  of  for- 
matives : 

Kri-o  (Kre^) 

Kre-o  (Kra-o) 

Kra-o  (Erah-o) 

Kr£>-o  (Kraw-o) 

Krtt-o  (KruA-o) 

Kro-o  (Kro-o) 

Kru-o  (Kroo-o). 

Of  these  verbal  forms  only  two  occur 
in  any  of  the  well-known  Southwestern 
Languages  of  Europe,  namely,  Crto^  I 
CREATE,  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  etc.,  and 
Orio,  I  REAR,  of  the  Spanish.  The 
other  forms  are  entirely  unused.  Of 
any  other  simple  series  of  Bupbomc 
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oombinadons,  sncli  as  Phonetic  art  can 
readily  construct,  there  is  the  same 
wasteM  neglect,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  total  fiedlure  of  the  scientific 
world  to  ez;traot  these  treasures  of 
Phonic  wealth  lying  directly  beneath 
their  feet,  they  are  driyen  to  such  des- 
perate devices  as  that  of  naming  the 
two^  best-known'  and  most  familiar 
order  of  fishes,  those  usually  found  on 
our  breakfast  tables,  AearUhopterygii 
.AJbdominales,  and  MalacopteryffU  Sub- 
hroMaU;  and  the  common  and 
beautiful  bird  called  bobolink  is 
DoUchionya  Oriayvora.  For  the  same 
reasour-^the  entire  absence  of  any  eco- 
nomical and  systematized  use  of  our 
phonetic  materials  by  the  scientific 
world — the  writer  found  himself^  re- 
cently, in  attempting  certain  generali- 
zations of  the  domain  of  sdenoe, 
stranded  ahnost  at  the  commencement, 
upon  such  yerbal  shoals  as  Anthro- 
jpomoTfilmt  Inargtmwnoidwnus  ;  and  the 
subsequent  steps  in  the  mere  nam- 
ing of  discriminations  simple  enough 
in  themselyes,  became  wholly  impossi- 
ble. The  urgent  necessity  existing, 
therefore,  for  the  radical  interrention* 
of  Science  in  the  disooyery  of  true  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  construction  of 
its  own  tools  and  instruments,  can 
hardly  be  denied  or  questioned. 

The  immense  condensation  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  consequent  compactness 
and  copiousness  of  which  a  Language 
based  on  a  meaning  inherently  con- 
tained by  analogy  in  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  sound  would  be  susceptible, 
would  give  to  such  a  Language  advan- 
tages as  the  instrument  of  thought  and 
communication,  which  are  but  very 
partially  illustrated  in  the  superiority 
of  printing  by  movable  types  over 
numuscript,  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  books. 

Li  the  eompound  icardi  of  existing 
Languages  each  root-word  of  the  com- 
binatiou  has  a  distinct  meaning,  and 
the  joint  meaning  of  the  parts  so  united 
is  the  description  or  definition  of  the 
new  idea ;  thus  in  German,  Fvnger  is 


FiNGBB,  and  BuZ  is  hat,  and  Finger- 
hut  (pikoeb-hat)  is  a  thimble;  Sand 
is  HAKD,  Sehtte  is  shoe,  and  Eiand-echue 
is  a  ghvey  etc  So  in  English,  Wheel- 
Ifamnoy  Thunder-ttorm^  etc.  The  ad- 
mirable expressiveness  of  such  terms, 
and  the  great  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect of  Languages  like  the  Sanscrit, 
Greek,  German,  etc.,  in  which  such 
self-defining  combinations  are  readily 
formed,  over  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
and  other  derivative  languages,  the 
genius  of  which  resists  combination,  is 
immediately  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged. But  if  we  analyze  any  one  of 
these  compound  words,  Fisfiger-hut^  for 
instance,  we  shall  perceive  that  while 
each  of  the  so-called  el^nents  of  com- 
bination. Finger  and  Evl^  has  a  distinct 
meaning,  which  enters  into  the  more 
specific  meaning  of  the  compound,  yet 
they  are  not,  in  any  true  sense,  elements, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  compound 
words.  Finger  is  itself  constituted,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  two  syllables,  Fing 
and  er^  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle  upon  which  the  com- 
pound word  Finger-hut  is  oiganized, 
should  describe  the  thing  signified,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  Fing  meant  hand, 
and  er  meant  cojirmuATioN.  Finger 
would  then  mean  Hahd-cohtinxtation, 
and  F%nger-hut  (thimble)  would  then  be  a 
HAin>-co2<rnNnATioN-HAT.  But,  again, 
i^n^  consists  of  three  elementary  sounds, 
f-irug^  er  of  two,  ^r,  and  hut  of  three, 
hr^urt.  Suppose  now  that  the  primary 
sound  /  had  been  scientifically  discov- 
ered to  be  correspondential  throughout 
all  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Thought 
with  Superiority^  Sighrpoeitiony  or  ZTp- 
pemees  ;  i  with  centrality,  or  main  "body^ 
and  ng  with  member  or  branch;  the 
syllable  Fing  would  then  signify  TJp- 
PSR-BODT-BRAHCH,  a  Very  proper  de- 
scription of  the  arm.  Suppose  that  e 
signified,  in  the  same  way,  flatj  palm' 
like  ideas  and  things  generally,  and  that 
r  alone  signified  continuation ;  then  er 
would  signify  PALH-coHToruATiON,  and 
Finger  would  signify  an  XJppkr-bodt- 
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BBAHCH  -  PALM  -  OORTOrU  ATKHT,    Of,    in 

otiber  wordfi,  a  Palm^eotUinuatMn  of  am 
tgpper-body-hranekj  and  would  bo  be  oom- 
pletely  deBcHptive  qfy  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  denote,  a  Finger.  Sappoee, 
again,  that  h  signified  inherently  re- 
tunditif  (xraundnem  ;  ti,  doeeneti;  and  iy 
foof  or  eo^tfring  ;  then  liut  woold  signify 
Bomm-CLOSED-coYKB,  a  |HX)per  desoip- 
tion  of  a  Aa< ;  and  Finger-linA  would 
tinen    mean   Ah-vftsb-bodt-hbasch- 

PAUC  -  COKTDffU  ATIOH  -  BOI7in>  -  i^iOaD - 

ODTBB,  or  tAd  rowmirdomdlreoter  of  « 
ptUnheofUinuation  <f  a  euperior  limb  or 
IroMh  ^  the  hod^.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  how,  with  snch  resources  of 
signification  at  command,  componnds 
Uke  Aeemthopteryfpi  to  signify  tkam- 
Jbu,  Mdaeopterygii  SMrachiati,  to  sig- 
nify Under-ixrm  eoft  ffne,  or  ATUkropo- 
moTflhue  InoryaiimmoidiewmMy  to  signify 
tkmffe  in  unorgamaed  form,  having  a  re- 
iemUance  to  many  would  soon  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  lingual  monsters 
which  they  really  are. 

The  difference  between  commmdng 
the  composition  of  words  by  the  real 
elements  of  speech,  represented  by  sin- 
gle letters,  each  charged  with  its  own 
Impropriate  meaning,  and  conveying 
that  meaning  into  erery  compound  into 
which  it  should  ent^,  fh>m  commen- 
cing the  composition  by  assuming  l<Hig 
Words  already  formed  in  some  existing 
language,  as  Anthropos  (Greek  word  for 
man)y  AauUhoe  (Greek  word  for  epine), 
Keron  (Greek  word  for^n  or  toing),  etc., 
as  the  first  element  of  the  new  com- 
pounds, is  infinite  in  its  results  upon 
the  facility,  copiousness,  and  ezpres- 
iiyeness  of  the  terminology  evolved. 
It  is  like  the  difference  of  man  working 
by  ^e  aid  of  the  unlimited  resources 
of  tools  and  machinery  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  man  working  with  his  unaided 
bare  hands,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  substances  he  employs,  on 
the  otfier  hand.  The  scientific  world 
has  not  hitherto  known  how  to  con- 
struct the  lingual  tools  and  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  its  own  rap- 


idly augmenting  and  corapllcatad  ope^ 
ations;  to  analysee  and  9sppij  the  lin- 
gual materials  at  its  command ;  and  to 
simi^ify  and  unify  the  nomenda^nics  of 
M  the  sciences^  In  <»der  to  quicken  a 
thousandfold  the  operation  of  all  Ae 
mental  liEumlties,  in  the  perception  and 
exact  vocal  indication  of  all  the  infinite- 
ly numerous  close  discriminations  and 
broad  generalizing  anak>giea  with  whicb 
nature  abounds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  thai  tiie 
particular  meanings  assigned  above  to 
the  single  sounds  in  the  analysis  of  the 
German  word  Finger-hut,  axe  not  as- 
sumed in  any  sense  to  be  tiie  Tttl  mean- 
ings of  the  vocal  elements  involved. 
The  whole  case  is  supposititious,  and 
assumed  merely  to  illustrate  the  «n- 
used  possibilities  of  Language  in  the 
construction  of  significant  words,  nnd 
especially  in  the  construction  of  scien- 
tific technicalities.  To  found  a  real 
Language  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, first,  to  work  up  patiently  to 
the  true  meanings  of  the  Elementary 
Sounds  of  Human  Speech,  and  tiien  to 
the  analogy  of  those  meanings  with  tlie 
dements  of  universal  being  (the  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding,  etc),  and 
finally  of  these  again  wiUi  the  elements 
of  each  of  the  qpecial  Sdenoes. 

Could  such  a  dkcoveiy  be  actually 
accomplished;  should  it  prove  to  be 
the  simple  ilMt  of  nature  that  every 
sound  of  the  human  voice  is  NatureV 
chosen  vehicle  for  the  communication 
of  an  equally  elementary  idea ;  and  that 
the  Combinations  of  the  Elementary 
Sounds  into  Words  do  inherentiy  and 
necessarily,  so  soon  as  these  prindtiva 
meanings  and  the  law  of  thwcombins- 
ti(m  are  known,  produce  words  infinite^ 
in  number  and  perfect  in  structure,  nat- 
uraUy  expressive  of  every  precise  ides 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable, 
it  becomes  perfectiy  conceivable  how  t 
Natural  Universal  Language  would  be 
evolved  by  discovery  alone.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Language  would  belong  to 
Nature  as  truly  and  absolutely— in  a 
sense,  more  truly  and  absolutdy— than 
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our  exifltang  instinctiial  LttDgiiages.  It 
would  be  in  heX  the  normal  Language 
of  Homanity,  fVom  which,  for  the  want 
of  such  a  discoTeiy,  manULnd  has  been 
unnaturally  debarred.  The  fact  would 
proTe  to  be  that  we  have  ever  been 
baniflhed  from  our  true  yemacnlar,  and 
hare  been,  all  our  liyes,  speaking  for- 
eign or  strange  tongues,  from  which 


we  hare  only  to  recur  or  come  home. 
Hay  wc  not,  therefore,  found  in  Scienoe 
the  rationid  expectation,  that  in  due 
time,  from  a  Lingual  Paradise  Lost  in 
the  remote  Past,  we  may  recur  to  a 
Lingual  Paradise  Regained,  in  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  promiM  of  jMropheoj, 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  of  one  speech  ? 


A    SUMMER'S    NIGHT. 

[TVandcMUUroU^frmn  Ae  ari^mtd  FolM  of  C<mnt  S.  Kratinaki,  6y  Prof,  PodbUUH; 
prfpared/or  Tmt  Comtiiisktal  6y  Martha  Watktr  Cook.'] 

*  0*«r  this  sad  world  Death  folds  hit  gloomj  pall, 

Brt^t  Irada  hatdi  womia,  flowai*  dlo,  and  woe  ahroada  al\' 

MALBIWtKL 

*  Oil,  kxA  on  me,  my  frllow  eonntrjmen. 
From  the  same  Fatherland !    On  me,  so  jooBf, 
Passing  o*er  the  last  road,  gaxing  for  the  last  tlmo 
On  Helioe— to  see  him  rise  no  more  for  ever  I 

In  his  eold  eradle  Death  rolls  all  asleep; 
He  IMmg  he  oondncts  to  his  blaek  shores ; 
Me  wretched  I  nnbetrothed  I  npon  whose  ears 
No  bridal  chant  has  ever  hjmned  its  JOTt, 
Stem  Acheron  alone  calls  to  his  side. 
And  Death  mnst  be  mjr  icy  Bridegroom  now  I  * 

SopHOOLBB :  AnU^aiM, 


CHAFTBB  I. 

I  BSHMiD  her  as  they  lead  her  forth, 
with  myrtle  wreath  upon  her  brow,  and 
floating  drapery  of  snow.  She  moves 
slowly,  as  if  in  fear,  and  the  church  rises 
like  a  vast  cemetery  before  her  eyes. 
Charmed  with  her  modest  loveliness, 
men  smile  on  her  as  she  glides  forward, 
while  children,  changed  into  little  an- 
gels, strew  A*esh  flowers  before  her. 
The  bishop  and  attendant  priests  look 
bright  in  gay  dalmatics ;  and  throngs 
of  people  crowd  round,  praising,  envy- 
ing, and  wishing  bliss.  She  alone  is 
silent,  with  long  lashes  shading  her 
downcast  eyes,  as  she  leans  on  the  arms 
of  her  maidens. 

Weariness  is  in  every  movement  of 


her  slight  form,  her  nerves  seem  un- 
strung,  and  the  rays  of  soul  gleam 
vague  and  troubled  through  the  ex- 
panded pupils  of  her  blue  eyes ;  it  were 
indeed  hard  to  divine  whether  plaint 
or  prayer  would  breathe  through  the 
half-open  lips.  As  she  passes  on  before 
the  shrines  and  chapels  ^e  lifts  her 
hand,  as  if  intending  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  but  she  seems  without  . 
energy  to  complete  the  symbols,  and 
they  fall  broken  and  half  formed  in  the 
air.  Inclining  her  head  before  the 
Mother  of  (jk>d,  she  bends  as  if  about 
to  kneel,  but,  her  strength  evidently 
failing  her,  she  moves  tremblingly  on 
toward  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Great 
Altar  in  its  gloomy  dq>ths  looms  be- 
fore her  like  a  sepulchre. 
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There,  encircled  by  relations  and 
friends,  with  pride  and  pleasure  beam- 
ing from  his  aged  eyes,  her  fictther  awaits 
her;  and  well  may  he  be  proud,  for 
never  had  Qod  giyen  to  declining  years 
a  lovelier  child.  She  shines  upon  the 
sonset  of  his  life  with  the  growing  lus- 
tre of  the  evening  star,  and  never  has 
its  light  beamed  dim  upon  him  until 
this  very  hour.  He  will  not,  however, 
think  of  this  momentary  eclipse  now, 
Ibrthis  same  hour  will  see  the  ftilfil- 
ment  of  his  brightest  dreams.  In  his 
joy  and  pride  he  exclaims  to  the  friends 
around  him :  *  Look  on  my  child ;  how 
young,  pure,  and  innocent  she  is — 
trembling  in  the  ignorance  of  her  ap- 
proaching happiness  1 '  Then  he  gazes 
wistf^iUy,  £ur  as  his  eye  can  reach,  down 
the  long  aisles  of  the  church,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  bridegroom  yet  appears,  and, 
seeing  him  not,  his  gray  eyebrows  fall, 
and  settle  into  a  frown. 

But  peace  soon  again  smoothes  his 
broad  forehead.  Alas  I  the  illusions 
of  the  old  stand  round  their  petrifying 
souls  like  statues  of  granite ;  no  earth- 
ly power  avails  to  strike  them  down, 
and  death  alone  can  break  them.  The 
young  see  their  dreams  floating  in  the 
air,  while  shifting  rainbows  play  above 
them  as  they  rise  and  melt  upon  the 
view.  But  the  hopes  of  the  old  grow 
hard  and  stony  as  they  near  the  grave ; 
their  detirf  assume  the  form  of  realities. 
The  harsh  rock  of  bygone  experience 
stands  between  them  and  the  truths  of 
the  present.  Seating  themselves  im- 
movably upon  it,  the  surging  life-stream 
hurtles  on  far  below,  bearing  them  not 
forward  on  its  hurrying  flow.  Withered 
»  garlands  and  the  ashes  of  once  fiery 
hearts  drift  on ;  shattered  wrecks,  with 
torn  sails  and  broken  masts,  driven  and 
tossed  by  eternal  whirlwinds,  appear 
and  vanish  in  the  river^s  rush ;  but  the 
old  remain  motionless  above.  The  hot 
nka  of  stars  forever  falling  there  dies 
out  with  dull  moan,  while  the  glad 
waves  and  white  foam  laugh  as  the 
ruined  wrecks  toss  helplessly  in  the 


strong  winds;  but  the  aged  heed  it 
.not :  they  have  grown  into  one  with  the 
rock  of  the  past,  they  build  air  castles 
over  the  roaring  depths,  they  look  upon 
the  waves,  as  they  surge  into  each  other, 
as  stable  altars  of  peace  and  happiness. 
They  command  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  vow  faith  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  but  ere  the  oath  is  fully  spoken, 
the  altar  is  under  other  skies,  encircled 
by  other  horizons  I 

Surrounded  by  friends  in  gay  attire, 
the  bridegroom,  fUU  of  life  and  vigor, 
rushes  into  the  church.  He  wears  a  na- 
tional dress,  hd  hi$  nation  u  nci  thai 
of  the  old  man.  The  crowd  disperEO 
from  right  to  left  as  he  passes  on,  greet- 
ing him  with  lowly  bows:  scarc^ 
deigning  to  return  the  courtesy,  he 
clatters  up  the  aisle  with  rapid  stride, 
and  stands  by  the  side  of  the  kneeling 
bride.  He  places  his  lips  to  the  ear  of 
the  old  man,  and  whispers  to  him ;  they 
converse  in  low  tones,  the  old  man  with 
an  air  of  regal  authority,  the  young 
one  gesturing  rapidly  wi^  his  hands. 

The  bishops  now  slowly  approach, 
the  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar,  a 
solemn  silence  fklls  upon  the  holy 
temple,  two  hands,  two  souls  are  to  be 
united  forever  I  A  shiver  of  awe  thrills 
through  the  assembly. 

The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  pour  in 
through  the  stained  panes  of  the  win- 
dows their  lines  of  crimson  light,  as  if 
streams  of  blood  were  flowing  through 
the  church.  Deepening  in  the  approach- 
ing twilight,  they  fall  in  their  dying 
splendor  on  the  brow  of  a  man  who 
stands  alone  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
The  figure  of  a  dead  hero  extended 
upon  a  monument  lies  near  him,  as,  im- 
movable as  the  statue  itself^  he  stands 
with  his  gaze  riveted  upon  the  altar 
whence  the  bishop  addresses  the  bride. 
The  crimson  light  falling  fHill  upon  him 
betrays  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  his  noUe 
brow  tells  of  fierce  struggle  within,  but 
neither  prayer,  sigh,  nor  groan  escapes 
him.  His  lips  are  closely  pressed  to- 
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gether,  while  suppressed  anguish  writhes 
them  into  a  stem  smile — ^but  the  streams 
of  raby  light  which  had  shone  on  his 
fiice  for  the  moment,  fade  in  the  twi- 
light, and  he  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
deepening  shadows. 

But  when  the  vows  were  all  spoken, 
the  ceremonies  over,  when  the  bride- 
groom raised  up  the  bride,  and  she  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  Ikther,  when  he 
bore  her  onward  to  the  gates  of  the 
church,  with  thousands  of  tapers  fol- 
lowing after,  when  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  footsteps  were 
dying  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
cathedral  grew  still  as  the  grave,  hold- 
ing only  the  dead  and  the  few  half-liv- 
ing monks  moving  darkly  in  its  depths 
— the  man  on  whom  had  shone  the 
crimson  light  leaves  the  chapel,  comes 
up  the  aisle,  strikes  his  breast,  and  falls 
forward  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  rises 
suddenly,  and  again  falls,  then  seats 
himself,  while  the  lights  fh>m  behind 
the  great  crucifix  of  silver  shine  down 
solemnly  upon  him.  His  &ce  is  turned 
away  from  the  holy  things  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  his  eyes  gaze  afar,  past  the  gates 
through  which  the  bride  had  vanished. 
He  sees  the  blue  night-sky,  and  a  single 
star  sparkling  upon  it,  and  as  he  looks 
upon  the  star,  he  takes  a  sword  from 
under  his  cloak,  draws  the  steel  fh)m 
the  scabbard,  and,  still  gazing  upon  the 
star,  sharpens  it  on  his  whetstone. 
Thus,  with  widely  opened  eye,  yet  see- 
ing, hearing  nothing,  the  somnambu- 
list, wrapped  in  deep,  magnetic  sleep, 
strides  on  in  the  moonlight,  possessed 
by  a  power  of  which  he  is  not  conscious, 
which  may  stain  his  hands  with  blood, 
or  hold  \\\m  back  from  the  verge  of  an 
abyss.  Passion  drinks  its  glow  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  it  may  lead  us 
safely,  or  drive  us  far  astray ! 

A  monk  approaches  the  man  kneel- 
ing before  the  high  altar,  and  says : 

*  Brother,  whosoever  thou  mayst  be, 
go  to  rest,  and  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Lord.' 


The  man  answers  nothing.  Anoth- 
er draws  near  him,  saying : 

*Away  from  the  church;  be  not 
guilty  of  sacrilege ! ' 

The  man  makes  no  reply.  A  third 
monk  stands  beside  him  and  says : 

'  I  excommunicate  thee,  and  the  steel 
which  thou  darest  to  draw  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  cross.' 
'    The  culprit  then  rises,  and  replies : 

'  I  waited  for  these  words,  that  the 
stroke  might  be  certain,  and  the  blow 
mortal.' 

He  leaves  the  church  slowly— slowly, 
as  if  counting  his  own  footfalls,  know- 
ing them  to  be  his  last  on  earth  I 

Meanwhile  the  night  falls  so  softly, 
the  skies  hang  so  transparently  above, 
the  air  is  so  tranquil,  that  the  soul 
trembles  with  delight,  and  the  heart 
unconsciously  forebodes  happiness.  The 
stars  peer  up  above  the  mountains,  like 
the  eyes  of  angels  flashing  through  the 
blue  spaces  of  the  heavens.  Swathed 
in  her  bands  of  darkness,  and  breathing 
up  to  them  the  perftmie  of  her  flowers 
and  the  sighs  of  her  lovers,  the  earth 
seems  grateful  to  them  for  their  golden 
glances.  A  fltting  night,  surely,  for  a 
bridal  so  illustrious  as  the  one  we  have 
just  seen;  a  long  spring  will  bloom 
fix>m  it  upon  the  aged  father.  What 
more  could  he  ask  for  his  children  f 
Hb  new  son  in  high  &vor  with  the 
emperor,  lord  of  lands  and  ser& ;  his 
daughter,  good  and  beautiful  as  an  an- 
gel, goes  not  portionless  into  the  house 
of  her  husband,  but  is  the  sole  heiress 
of  immense  estates.  What  maiden 
would  not  envy  her ;  what  youth  not 
wish  to  take  Ms  place?  And  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  man  nm  pleasantly 
on :  he  thinks  how  happily  his  days  will 
flow,  blessed  with  the  smiles  of  his 
daughter,  and  surrounded  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  son.  He  already  sees  the 
little  grandchildren  springing  up  before 
him ;  flowers  blooming  along  the  path- 
way leading  to  his  grave. 

A  splendid  festival  is  to  take  place 
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in  hit  castle;  few  prinoee  would  be  able 
to  give  snch  an  entertainment  The* 
groondB  are  illnmined  as  if  it  were  day, 
barrels  of  pitch  are  everywhere  burn- 
ing, torches  are  blazing  high  upon  his 
walls,  windows  and  doors  are  thrown 
open,  harps  sound  and  trumpets  thun- 
der,  mazourkas  swell  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  gay  groups  twine,  twist,  reel,  half 
mad  with  joyous  excitement.  The  old 
man  strays  through  the  lighted  halls, 
mnd  converses  with  his  guests.  Tears 
tremble  in  his  eyes.  Ah,  many  tears 
had  gathered  there  in  the  troubled 
days  of  his  life,  through  its  hours  of 
sweat  and  blood,  but  they  are  all  pasa> 
ing  now  into  these  drops  of  gratitude 
to  ^d  who  has  brought  him  to  this 
happy  time  in  which  past  sorrows  are 
all  to  be  forgotten.  Moving  out  upon 
his  wide  porticos,  he  pours  coins  from 
dii^es  of  silver  to  the  people  below. 
Ketuming,  he  places  dusters  of  dia- 
monds on  the  young  bosoms  of  the 
bridesmaids.  Servants  follow  his  loot- 
steps,  bending  under  the  wealth  they 
bear,  handiqg  to  him  glittering  swords 
and  golden  chains,  ostrich  plumes,  and 
TuriLish  soymitars,  which,  in  memory 
of  the  day,  he  distributes  among  his 
guests.  Sometimes  he  stops  to  take  a 
chalice  from  the  hands  of  a  page,  and 
wets  his  lips  with  Tokay,  greeting  his 
guests  as  he  moves  courteously  on,  wish- 
ing to  warm  all  with  the  sunshine  of 
his  own  happiness. 

He  enters  now  the  central  dome  of 
the  castle,  lined  with  exotic  trees  and 
perAimerl  plants ;  the  vaulted  roof  is 
comicod  with  wrought  marble,  em- 
blazoned with  escutcheons  of  his  an- 
cestors, unsullied,  glorious,  holy  I 
Stopping  at  the  entrance,  he  looks  for 
his  child :  she  is  not  among  the  dancers, 
nor  in  the  throngs  of  the  spectators. 
The  bridegroom  is  indeed  there,  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  various  beauties 
present;  and,  for  the  second  time  in 
this  happy  day,  the  forehead  of  the  old 
man  lowers  in  grief  or  anger.  He 
makes   his  way  through   the  crowd, 


passes  «i  through  the  orange  treea^  in 
the  niches  between  which  stand  the 
now  deserted  seats  rich  in  broidered 
tapestry.  He  lingers  among  them  see- 
ing his  child,  when  he  suddenly  t^cfps 
as  if  stricken  with  fierce  pain.  He  has 
found  her  now;  she  is  sitting  quite 
alone,  gazing  sadly  on.  a  bundi  of  roses 
lying  on  her  knee :  dreamily  she  picks 
off  the  perfumed  leaves,  imtil  the  bare 
stems  and  thorns  alone  remain  in  her 
tegile  hands.  The  old  man  sdlentlj 
approaches  her.  Suppressing  hia  emo- 
ticm,  he  says,  with  gentle  voice : 

*  How  happy  thy  poor  mother  would 
have  been  to-day,  my  daughter  I  Ah, 
why  was  it  not  the  will  of  God  sh^ 
should  have  blessed  this  bridal  hour ! ' 

She  raises  har  head,  crushing  the  re- 
mains of  the  roses  in  her  txeniUing 
hands,  and  in  her  conAision  tries  to 
festen  them  on  the  hem  of  her  dress : 
the  ahaip  little  stems  plant  themselves 
there,  but  stain  its  snow  with  the  blood 
they  had  torn  firom  the  unconscious 
fingers. 

*  Why  weq>est  thou,  my  child  ?  It 
cannot  surely  be  the  memory  of  thy 
mother  which  so  moves  thee :  thou  hast 
never  seen  her — she  went  to  the  fkthen 
in  the  very  hour  in  which  thou  earnest 
to  me.  Look,  daughter,  thou  wound- 
cst  thyself  P 

He  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  eoftly 
draws  firom  it  the  sharp  thomsi 

*  0  fether,  it  is  not  that  which  pains 
me  I  Forgive  me — ^it  is  that — only 
that,  my  fieither.' 

She  stands  silently  before  him— great 
tears  were  felling  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  He  leans  heavily  upon  her 
arm: 

'  Thou  must  support  me  now,  child, 
for  I  grow  old  and  firail,  my  knees  trem- 
ble under  me ;  be  thou  my  stay ! ' 

He  walks  on  thoughtAilly  with  her, 
trying  to  speak,  but  saying  nothing, 
while  around  them  fioat  the  perfhmes 
of  the  fiowers,  and  triumphal  music 
swells  upon  the  air. 

As  they  move  on,  the  great  dock  of 
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Hie  castle  strikes  the  hour.  It  is  fas- 
tened to  the  moulding  high  on  the 
wall ;  oyer  it  aits  an  ancient  monarch  m 
bronze,  a  mler  of  many  kingdoms,  and 
at  each  stroke  the  atatne  of  a  palatine 
sallies  forth,  bows  to  the  king  of  InxHOze, 
and  again  disappears  witMn  the  open- 
ing wall — ^twelye  strokes  toU  as  they 
pass,  and  twdve  palatines  appear,  make 
obeisance,  and  vanish.  Harkl  from 
the  distant  chambers  somid  the  choir 
of  female  roioes ;  ragne  and  dreamy  the 
notes  begin,  but  at  each  retam  they 
grow  clearer  and  more  defined,  liiey 
are  gliding  on  from  haU  to  hall,  ever 
drawing  nearer  and  ever  calling  more 
loudly  upon  the  bride.  The  old  man 
trembles;  the  pale  girl  fiJls  into  his 
arms.  But  soon  recoTering,  she  flies 
on  from  jHissage  to  passage,  from  room 
to  room,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  from 
vault  to  vault,  everywhere  pursued  by 
the  choir  of  bridesmaids,  dragging  the 
old  man  with  her,  not  able  to  utter 
«  single  word  —  while  around  them 
breathe  the  perfumes  of  the  flow^v, 
and  triumphal  music  swells  upon  the 
air. 

At  last  they  stop  in  the  chi^  of  the 
castle,  where  the  ancestors  rest  in  their 
coffins  of  stone.  A  few  taperB  bum 
around,  and  black  draperies  broidered 
with  silver  flow  closely  round  the 
tombs.  She,  the  youngest  and  last  of 
the  proud  House,  falls  upon  the  grave 
of  her  mother,  shudders,  but  speaks 
not.  The  old  man  says  to  the  trem- 
bling giri: 

*  Daughter,  God  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
give  me  a  male  descendant  to  prolong 
the  power  of  our  race ;  He  blessed  me 
(mly  with  a  maiden ;  but  thy  husband 
has  sworn  to  take  thy  name,  and  thy 
children  will  bear  the  name  of  our 
flMJiers.  Honor,  then,  the  favor  with 
which  Gk>d  has  crowned  thee.  No 
lady  in  the  land  is  thy  equal,  heiress 
as  thou  art  of  glory,  treasures,  and 
estates— it  is  thy  duty  to  be  obedient 
and  Mthful  to  thy  hui^>and  until 
death.' 

He  speaks  to  her  in  soft,  low  tones ; 


slowly,  as  if  he  sought  with  each  wond 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  silent  ohiM. 
She  answttv  not,  but  lower  and  lower 
droops  the  fair  young  head,  until  her 
pale  face  is  buried  in  her  white  hands, 
and  the  bridal  wreath  and  veil  fall 
Arom  her  brow  iqK>n  the  grave  of  her 
mother.  A  low  groan  bursts  fh>m  the 
heart  of  the  old  man  as  he  cries : 

'Daughter,  dost  thou  heart  they 
approach  to  bear  thee  from  the  breast 
on  which  thou  hast  rested  from  thy 
very  birth ;  to  take  thee  from  the  arms 
of  ^e  old  man  who  has  so  loved  thee  I 
Look  iq>,  look  into  my  face ;  thou  art 
another's  now— take  leave  of  me— «ay, 
*  Father,  I  am  happy  1 ' ' 

More  and  more  closely  she  presses 
her  hands  to  her  fiatce — and  remains 
gloomily  silent. 

<  Ohild,  dost  thou  really  wudi  to  lay 
me  here  among  the  dead  f  Dost  thou 
desire  me  to  rise  no  more  on  earth  for- 
ever %  Ah,  the  love  in  thy  blue  eyes 
has  been  my  solace  through  my  many 
life-storms.  Thou  art  my  single  peari, 
and  I  have  g^ven  thee  to  the  hands  of 
the  stranger,  that  thy  brilliancy  may 
remain  unclouded,  that  it  may  ever 
glitter  in  its  fuU  splendor.  What  is  tho 
matter  with  thee  f  Speak,  child,  even 
if  it  be  to  complain,  to  tell  me  thou  art 
wretched.' 

Grasping  the  white  marble  of  the 
grave  with  both  hands  for  support, 
with  gasping  breath  he  awaito  her 
answer.  The  vengeftil  sword  of  re- 
m(»se  is  already  in  his  soul;  one  groan, 
one  spasm  of  anguish  from  the  innocent 
victim  would  break  his  heart.  Raising 
her  heavy  eyelids,  his  child  seems  to 
trace  an  expression  of  pity  on  his  fiice, 
and  for  a  moment  dreams  that  hope  is 
not  yet  past  Kneeling  on  the  marble 
of  the  grave,  and  turning  her  young 
&ce,  so  sweet  in  its  ^>pealing  anguish, 
filll  upon  him,  a  wmm  forces  itself 
through  her  quivering  lips — a  sudden 
shivering  shakes  the  frame  of  the  old 
man,  tiirowing  him  off  from  the  grave 
of  his  young  wife. 

<  What  name  hast  ^lou  uttered?    It 
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most  Disver  be  repeated— nerw !  No ; 
it  were  impossible.  Tell  me  I  hATe  not 
beard  thee  aright ;  let  it  rest  in  eternal 
oblivion !  Thou  canst  not  dream  of 
that  nngratefbl  exile,  conspiring  against 
me  because  iprepared  for  him  a  brilliant 
fiitare— the  son  of  my  brother  joining 
with  my  enepiies  to  compass  my  ruin ! 
If  thou  regrettest  him,  if  thon  hast  a 
single  larking  hope  that  I  will  ever 
permit  thee  to  see  that  banished  rebel, 
to  claq>  his  hand  in  .even  common 
friendship,  may  the  eternal  corses  of 
God  rest  npon  yon  both ! ' 

A  voiceless  victim  offisred  up  upon 
the  altar  of  the  vengefol  gods,  the 
maiden  has  as  yet  suffered  in  silence, 
bat  rising  now  in  solemn  dignity,  in  a 
cold,  firm,  resolute  tone,  she  says : 

*  I  love  him,  father.' 

The  old  man  cannot  bear  these  chill 
and  £fttal  words.  His  brain  reels,  his 
hopes  die,  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  his  soul  rests  for  the  moment 
with  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  awakes  to  consciousness,  the 
pale  face  of  his  child  is  bending  tender- 
ly over  him,  her  caresses  call  him  back 
to  life.  Hark!  again  he  hears  the 
Boanding  strophes  of  t^ie  wedding  song ; 
the  chanting  maidens  cross  the  thredi- 
old ;  slowly  singling,  they  surround  the 
bride  with  snowy  circle;  nearer  and 
nearer  they  cluster  round  her — she 
throws  herself  for  refuge  in  the  old 
man's  arms! 

The  maidens  now  clasp,  embrace  the 
trranbling  bride,  take  her  fix)m  her 
father's  arms,  and  bear  her  on  with 
them.  They  strew  flowers  in  her  path, 
bum  incense  around  her,  as  they  chant 
in  ever-renewed  chorals  the  dawning 
of  a  new  and  happy  life,  ftill  of  honor 
and  blessing.  The  old  man  solemnly 
follows  the  choir  until  they  reach  the 
great  stairway  leading  to  the  bridal 
chamber :  there  he  bids  them  stop,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  the 
last  time  blesses  the  half-swooning 
girl. 

He  stands  for  a  moment  wrapt  in 


thought,  then  wends  his  way  to  the 
hall  of  feasting.  Recovering  his  pres 
ence  of  mind,  he  flings  aside  the  truth 
just  forced  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  all 
a  dream;  he  commands  it  not  to  be ;  he 
almost  persuades  himsdf  to  believe  it 
has  never  been!  Greeting  hk  guests 
anew,  his  air  is  calm  and  regaL 

The  bridegroom,  turning  to  his 
fiiends,  exclaims : 

'  Companions  in  arms,  with  whom  1 
have  spent  so  many  joyous  hours  in 
camp  and  hall,  I  dedicate  to  you  the 
hours  of  this  my  wedding  nig^t ;  nor 
will  I  seek  my  bride  until  the  flush  of 
dawn  is  in  the  sky.  What  hour  do 
the  heavens  tell  f ' 

One  of  the  revellers  rises,  draws  back 
the  curtain  from  the  window,  and  says : 

'  It  is  just  past  midnight ;  the  moon 
rides  high  in  the  sky.' 

*  Then  am  I  still  yours,'  exclaims  the 
youth,  *  and  again  I  pledge  you  in  the 
rosy  wine.'  As  he  speaks  he  fills  the 
cup  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds, 
swallows  the  contents,  and  passes  it  to 
the  nearest  guest  But  the  heavy  palm 
of  the  castle's  lord  rests  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Seizing  another  brimming  cup, 
he  says :  *  I  drain  this  to  thy  health, 
father,  and  our  guests  will  surely  pledge 
it  with  me.' 

The  lord  of  the  castle  thanks  him 
not;  he  points  to  the  open  door, 
through  which  may  be  seen,  as  they 
wind  along  the  distant  galleries  and 
archways,  the  retreating  forms  of  the 
now  silent  bridesmaids.  Shaking  his 
blonde  curls,  the  youth  answers : 

^  These  brave  men  have  always 
served  me  £dthfully ;  I  have  sworn  to 
consecrate  this  night  to  them;  we 
drink  and  feast  together  until  Aurora 
leads  the  dawn.'  Seizing  the  hands 
of  those  nearest  to  him,  he  resumes : 
*  Companions,  for  this  sacrifice  swear  to 
pursue,  to  hunt  to  death,  as  I  shall 
command,  the  vile  mob  of  rebels  and 
traitors  who  infest  these  mountains.' 

They  g^iye  the  pledge,  while  woaJU 
fill  the  hall.  *  Long  live  our  prince ! ' 
The  face  of  the  proud  old  man  glim* 
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mers  with  a  Uuish  rage,  but  the  loud 
plaadita,  the  outBtretched  arms,  the 
dazzling,  naked  swords,  the  wild,  war- 
like enthusiasm  bewilder  his  brain, 
while  pride  and  hate,  splendor  and 
power,  tempting  and  blinding  his  soul. 
Tell  in  fleeting  glitter  the  broken  form 
of  the  lonely,  weeping,  wretched  child. 
He  is  carried  away  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  and  the  loud  voice  which 
had  once  thundered  in  the  battles  of 
hi$  mon  unhappy  land,  joins  in  the  cry : 
'Death  to  the  rebels ! ^  Deigning  not, 
howeyer,  to  r^nain  longer  with  the 
guests,  he  sternly  beckons  to  his  attend- 
ants. They  file  in  order  before  him 
with  lighted  torches.  The  youth  rises, 
leaves  his  Mends  for  an  instant,  and 
accompanies  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
the  old  man,  who  takes  leave  of  him 
with  an  air  of  aversion,  while  the  youth 
returns  to  his  friends : 

'  By  my  good  sword  I '  he  exclaims, 
'  I  will  brook  no  oontroL  I  wedded  a 
fair  girl,  not  chains  nor  fbtters.  Let 
the  dim  moon  light  the  solving  of  love's 
riddle  for  older  maidens ;  my  bride  is 
young  and  lovely  enough  to  bear  the 
growing  light  of  dawn.' 

Then  taking  aim  with  his  Greek 
knife  at  the  golden  boss  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  he  strikes  it  in  the  centre;  the 
guests  follow,  aim,  and  knives  fly 
through  the  air,  but  none  strike  the 
centre  of  the  target  except  himself. 
FuU  cups  are  poured  to  pledge  their 
glorious  chieC  The  flush  of  gratified 
vanity  blooms  in  his  young  cheek,  he 
caresses  his  mustache  and  plays  with 
his  blonde  hair,  he  jokes  with  his 
g^uests;  his  jests  are  k.  ^n,  Ught,  witty, 
piercing  like  the  stir^  of  a  wasp,  and 
loud  applauses  greei  his  eager  ear. 
Qliding  over  the  surface  of  life,  know- 
ing nc^thing  of  its  depths,  he  fioats 
gracefiilly  through  its  shallows.  His 
blood,  quickened  by  praise,  flushes  his 
face,  his  eye  sparkles,  his  features  play, 
but  his  heart  is  empty,  his  soul  void, 
his  intellect  without  exiMmsion ;  be  is 
as  vain,  weak,  and  selfish  as  an  old  co- 
quette. 


OHAFTBB  IL 

In  their  naive  songs,  our  people  long 
remembered  the  valley  in  which  the 
chieftain  parted  from  his  comrades. 
Our  fathers  called  it  the  Valley  of 
Farewells ;  our  children  so  will  call  it 
should  our  songs  endure  through  an- 
other generation — should  tiot  our  lan- 
guage, with  oursdves,  be  extinguished 
forever  I 

In  a  valley  circled  by  three  hills  of 
gentle  slope,  whose  feet  bathe  in  the 
same  stream,  but  whose  tops  are  widely 
severed,  stands  the  man  who  but  an 
hour  before  had  borne  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication from  the  altar  of  God. 
Male  figures,  clad  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  with  pallid  j&ces,  and  the  flash 
of  steel  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
seem  to  have  been  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance, for  when  they  perceive  him,  the 
reclining  rise  to  their  feet,  the  standing 
descend  to  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
banners  are  unfbrled  in  the  summer's 
night,  but  no  huzzas  break  the  silence. 
Seating  himself  upon  a  rock  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  he  is  himself  the 
first  to  speak,  his  voice  chiming  time 
with  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  as  the 
tones  of  the  singer  with  the  sounding 
harpstrings.  His  words,  though  low, 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  companions : 

*  Soldiers !  for  some  time  past  I  have 
been  your  leader,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  forget  me.  Treasure  in  your 
memories  the  last  words  I  shall  ever 
address  to  you,  for  in  them  is  the  old 
truth,  firm  as  these  rocks,  holj  as 
these  stars.  Our  fathers  owned  this 
country  for  thousands  of  years ;  during 
all  that  time,  exile,  injustice,  oppres- 
sion were  utterly  unkown.  Its  children 
were  numberless  as  the  grains  of  wheat 
upon  its  plains,  as  the  trees  in  its  inter- 
minable forests,  and  the  neighboring 
nations  gathered  for  shelter  under  the 
shadow  of  their  clustering  sabres. 
What  the  ear  now  never  hears,  what 
the  eye  never  sees,  but  what  the  soul  of 
the  brave  never  ceases  to  love,  was  their 
proud  inheritance— niBBDOM !  Then 
came,  with  his  throngs  of  slaves,  the 
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King  of  the  Sontli.*  At  first  he  tpake 
with  gnilefiil  gentlenmt,  pouring  out 
treacherous  treasures  of  gold  before  us. 
DifBuring  from  us  in  fidth  and  language, 
he  strove  to  unite  what  God  had  sey- 
ered,  and  when  ai&irs  moved  not  in 
aooordance  with  his  wishes,  he  tried  to 
force  himself  upon  us  with  fire  and 
sword.  Shame  to  the  dwellen  in  cities 
and  the  lords  of  the  valleys  I  fearing 
to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
life  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  the 
wilds  of  the  forests,  they  submitted  to 
the  usurper.  But  you  have  buried 
yourself  in  them  as  in  graves,  therefore 
t^e  day  of  resurrection  will  dawn  upon 
yon.  Already  I  see  the  signs  of  a 
brighter  fhture.  Has  not  the  king's  own 
residence  been  fired  and  consumed? 
Have  we  not  heard  the  screams  of  joy 
of  the  vultures  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  minions,  while  the  wolves  howled 
in  chorus  the  long  night  through  ?  If 
you  would  regain  the  inheritance  of  our 
fitthers,  your  labor  must  be  long,  your 
best  blood  flow.  Eq>ecially  now,  when 
from  wandering  exiles  you  have  grown 
into  threatening  heroes,  will  the  king 
strive  to  deceive  you  by  glittering  baits : 
but  beware  of  the  tempters;  their 
promises  are  mountains  of  gold,  their 
performances  handfrds  of  mud.  Look 
up!  There  is  room  enough  in  these 
blue  skies  for  brave  souls !  Begret  not 
the  earth,  even  should  you  &I1  in  bat- 
tle. Even  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  may  the  face  of  God  be  forever 
dark  to  him  who  consents  to  lay  down 
his  arms  while  his  country  is  in  bond« 
agel 

*  Go  not  down  into  tiie  plains  to  se- 
cure the  golden  grain ;  your  guardian 
angel  dwells  in  the  mountains — the 
time  is  coming  when  you  shall  reap  a 
fhll  harvest  of  spoils.  Hearken  always 
to  the  voices  of  the  Seven  who  ap- 
pointed me  your  leader.  Their  arms 
are  weary  with  age  and  heavy  work, 
but  wisdom  reigns  supreme  over  the 
niiiis  ctf  their  womout  bodies.  Obey 
them.    When  they  can  upon  you,  de- 


fend fhmm  to  the  last ;  whom  they  shaQ 
appoint  chief^  Ibfiow  in  dauntless  cour- 
age ;  conquer  with  hia^  ai  you  have 
always  conquered  with  me!  Botdiers, 
another  fiite  demands  me  now.  Na 
morrow  dawns  for  me  upon  this  earth. 
Brothers,  I  bid  you  frurewell  forever  I ' 

The  summer  moon  shines  brightly 
down  upon  the  little  band  of  heroee. 
They  start  to  their  feet,  and,  (Riding 
silently  from  every  direction,  they  as- 
semble round  their  chief^  twining  iU>oiit 
him  in  a  gloomy  circle. 

*  Where  art  thou  going,  our  brave 
chieftain  f ' 

Stretching  out  his  arm,  he  points 
toward  the  flame  which  still  throws  a 
pale  light  over  the  plain. 

^  Stay  1  It  is  the  flame  of  the  wed- 
ding festival  glaring  fix>m  the  halls  of 
thy  ancestors.  We  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  go  to  those  who  would  take  thy  life ; 
to  the  maiden  who  has  betrayed  thee  I  * 

He  starts  suddenly  from  the  rock; 
his  shrill  cry  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
warriors : 

*  Malign  her  not  with  fiJsehood !  She 
has  not  betrayed  me.  This  very  night 
she  will  be  mine.  We  will  rest  togeth- 
er in  the  long  sleep  of  eternity.  Com- 
rades, I  have  consecrated  to  you  the 
house  and  riches  of  my  fathers;  life 
and  bliss  with  the  woman  I  love  I  ha^ 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  my  country ; 
but  death  with  her  I  cannot  rdinquidi 
— the  moment  is  near — ^no  time  is  to  be 
lost— I  go.    Farewell  1 » 

He  passes  hurriedly  through  them; 
the  long  folds  of  his  doak,  the  locks  of 
his  hair,  the  plumes  of  his  cap,  stream 
wildly  on  the  breeze.  Cries  rise  on  the 
midnight  air;  they  kned  before  him, 
they  circle  round  him,  they  stand  a 
living  wan  before  him,  they  entreat 
him  to  stop,  they  threaten  to  storm  the 
castle,  to  tike  it  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  to  seize  the  bride,  and  bear  her 
safely  to  his  arms. 

He  stays  his  hurrying  footsteps,  and 
the  eager  men  fidl  into  respectfbl  si- 
lence. H|s  voice  is  heard,  sounding 
sweet  indeed,  but  firm  and  deep  as  tiiey 
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fanre  often  lieard  it  in  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle-smolBe  a&d  tktmder: 

*I  thank  yon  from  my  heart,  my 
brothere.  But  it  cannot  be!  The 
cJanhing  of  our  sabres  mnst  not  wake 
the  old  man  sleeping  in  the  chambers 
of  my  fore&thers.  I  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  his  hand.  He  first 
taught  my  lips  to  utter  the  holy  word 
which  names  ^hejand  of  our  others; 
he  planted  in  my  soul  the  tMrst  fbr 
glory.  Before  our  holy  banners  float 
again  from  the  walls  of  his  castle,  I 
must  sleep  in  death  I  Fate  has  inexora- 
bly decreed  it.    Once  more,  fkrewell  1  * 

He  moTes  rapidly  on,  muttering  to 
himself:  *•  What  the  priest  of  God  has 
bound,  man  may  not  untie^ — ^it  must  be 
€Kt  asunder  I '  Unconsciously  drawing 
his  sword,  he  raises  it  in  the  air,  the 
guttering  blade  flashing  like  a  meteor 
in  the  rays  of  the  summer  moon. 

In  silence  and  with  drooping  heads 
the  soldiers  follow — ^they  know  that 
what  he  says  will  surely  come  to  pass. 
Predictions  of  his  approaching  doom 
had  long  been  current  among  them; 
be  had  himself  warned  them  the  hour 
of  separation  was  near.  Not  by  the 
sword  of  the  near  enemy,  nor  by  the 
arrow  of  the  distant  one,  was  he  fore- 
doomed to  fall.  Not  slowly  was  he  to 
lade  away  upon  a  bed  of  mortal  sick- 
ness: his  own  dreams  and  foreign 
magic  had  announced  to  him  another 
doom  I  The  conspirators  moye  silently 
and  solemnly  on  behind  him,  as  if  fol- 
lowing a  corpse.  He  already  seems  to 
them  a  spirit.  But  when  he  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  long 
plumes  of  his  cap  streaming  through 
rocks  and  trees,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing as  he  clambers  .up,  they  rush 
into  pursuit.  Separated  only  by  mossy 
banks  and  rocky  terraces,  they  seek  the 
tame  hilltop.  He  reaches  it  the  flrst. 
Before  him  flashes  upon  his  eyes  a  ftdl 
yiew  of  the  illuminated  castle  with  its 
towers  and  battlemented  turrets ;  at  his 
feet  lies  the  abyss,  thundering  with  the 
roar  of  falling  waters.  An  enormous 
pine  has  fallen  oyer  and  bridges  the 


chasm.  His  men  are  close  upon  him ; 
again  they  try  to  surround  him ;  push- 
ing off  the  nearest,  he  leaps  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  gigantic  pine,  crawls  for- 
ward upon  it,  hangs  for  a  moment  over 
the  abyss,  reaches  the  other  side,  de- 
scends with  marvellous  agility,  plants 
himself  firmly  on  the  ground,  with 
feverish  strength  tears  out  the  trunk 
from  the  rocks  which  had  held  it  fast ; 
it  trembles  for  a  moment  as  if  swung 
in  a  balance ;  he  urges,  hurls  it  on,  and 
at  last  it  fiills,  crushing  and  shivering 
as  it  strikes  heavily  against  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocky  chasm.  The  soldiers 
feel  as  if  dazzled  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning,  and  when  the  glare  passes, 
it  is  too  late  I  In  the  light  of  the  moon 
they  see  for  the  last  time  his  broad 
brow  in  the  fbll  beauty  of  life— then 
the  abyss  separates  them  forever. 
Holding  his  hands  out,  suspended 
above  the  chasm,  as  if  with  his  last 
breath  he  would  bless  his  people,  he 
cries: 

'  In  the  name  of  Gk)d,  heroes,  eternal 
struggle  between  you  and  the  King  of 
the  South ! ' 

The  rocks  echo  the  full  tones  of  the 
manly  voice,  and  the  depths  of  the 
valley  repeat  it.  His  tall  form  disap- 
pears among  the  shadows  of  the  pines. 
The  conspirators  listen  as  if  hoping  to 
catch  one  word  more.  No  sound  greets 
them  save  the  sighing  of  the  trees,  the 
dash  of  the  waters — the  manly  tones  of 
their  young  hero  they  will  hear  no 
more  forever! 

Unfortunate  I  the  glare  of  madness 
gleams  in  thine  eyes.  While  thou  wert 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  thy  brothers 
thou  struggledst  to  control  thyself,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  not  their  last  mem- 
ory of  thee  should  be  clouded ;  but  now 
thou  art  alone,  thou  throwest  off  re- 
straint, and,  driven  on  by  vengeance, 
hurriest  forwanl  Thou  startlest  the 
owl  as  thou  scalest  the  rocks ;  she  flaps 
h^  wing,  and  gazes  on  thee  with  round 
eyes  of  wonder ;  the  fox,  baying  in  the 
moonlight,  steals  into  the  gloom ;  the 
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wolves  bowl  in  the  nyijie  m  thou  nuh- 
cst  through — thoa  hearest  not  their 
cries,  they  fly  before  the  wild  qplender 
of  thine  eyesl  Thou  reachest  the 
plain.  Corpse-lights  fh>in  the  swamps 
flit  on  with  thee;  wildly  laughing, 
thou  criest :  *  Race  on  with  me,  Mends  I ' 
They  dance  round  thy  cap,  and  bathe 
thy  breast  with  streams  of  pale,  blue 
light ;  then,  joined  in  brotherly  embrace, 
for  a  moment  ye  speed  together  on ;  but 
the  grave-lights  are  the  first  to  die; 
then,  a  solitary  shadow,  thou  flittest 
darUy  over  the  meadows,  and  ap- 
proachest  the  castle  of  thine  ancestors. 
It  shines  with  innumerable  lights. 
The  terraced  gardens  with  their  walks 
and  perfumed  shrubs  lie  so  silently  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  they  seem  dreeun- 
ing  of  the  bridal  bliss,  the  echo  of  the 
wedding  music  cradling  them  to  sweet- 
er sleep.  The  flying  footsteps  of  the 
chieftain  are  suddenly  arrested — he 
thinks  he  hears  the  opening  chant  of 
the  bridesmaids'  song,  though  so  dis- 
tant it  seems  rather  dream  than  reality. 
He  listens.  He  knows  the  ancient 
custom;  he  certainly  hears  the  chorused 
strophes,  the  fresh,  clear  female  voices. 
He  rushes  forward  now,  he  buries  his 
nails  in  the  fissures  of  the  walls,  he 
clambers  up,  suspending  himself  in 
the  air,  his  feet  cling  to  the  moss- 
grown  stones,  he  seizes  a  vine,  swings 
himself  forward,  gains  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  crushed  grasses  groan  as 
he  leaps  down  upon  them.  Having 
touched  the  earth  within  the  enclosure, 
he  rises  up  with  triple  power,  and 
bounds  into  the  leafy  labyrinth.  Oaks, 
ashes,  pines,  and  firs,  the  remains  of  the 
great  forest,  are  around  him.  Thick- 
ets, vineyards,  and  meadows  lie  in  the 
moonlight,  brooks  and  fountains  mur- 
mur, nightingales  sing ;  he  reaches  the 
trailing  willows  where  the  long  branch- 
es droop  into  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake,  from  whose  depths  the  stars  of 
heaven  smile  upon  him.  He  had  played 
under  these  trees  as  a  happy  boy,  swum 
in  these  clear  waves — but  the  memories 
of  the  past  must  not  detain  him  now. 


He  reaches  the  bower  where  tlie  j«Mi^ 
mines  bloom  at  the  foot  of  the  lower 
terrace.  This  was  the  qx)t  in  which 
the  maiden  had  revealed  her  soul  to 
her  exiled  brother ;  here  had  1^  holy 
promise  kindled  her  blue  eyes,  and  the 
high  resolve  of  its  keeping  rested  on 
her  pure  brow ; — ^he  groans  aloud,  but 
stops  not,  keeping  his  face  steadily 
turned  to  the  gray  wall  of  the  castle. 
Certain  of  his  course,  whether  in  light 
or  shadow,  he  still  hurries  on.  Wind- 
ing among  orange  trees  and  fountains, 
he  enters  the  vaulted  archway  which 
leads  to  the  castle.  Ascending  with 
every  step,  he  stands  at  last  upon  a 
level  with  its  pillared  portico.  Taking 
the  long  plume  from  his  cap,  he  glides 
fh)m  beneath  the  vault  of  the  archway. 
No  one  is  near.  Songs  and  shouts  are 
on  his  left ;  there  then  must  be  the  hall 
of  festival.  Silence  reigns  on  his  ri^t, 
and  the  long  ranges  of  windows  glitter 
only  with  the  light  of  the  moon.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  gallery  and  near 
the  angle  of  the  western  tower,  lamps 
are  still  burning;  a  wide  glass  door 
stands  partly  open — it  seems  to  him 
he  hears  a  low  moan,  but  so  light,  so 
inaudible,  it  is  caught  through  the  di- 
vining of  the  soul  rather  than  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.  But  he  has  heard 
it  Leaving  the  shadow  of  the  vaulted 
passage,  he  emerges  into  the  light,  like 
one  rising  from  the  dead;  imploring 
his  steps  not  to  betray  him,  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  balustrades  and  pil- 
lars, he  glides  on.  As  he  approaches  the 
half-open  door,  he  sees  the  long  veils 
of  the  windows  floating  like  snow- 
wreaths  in  the  air ;  behind  these  thin 
curtains  he  feels  that  Life  and  Death, 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  await  him.  He 
falters,  stops,  presses  his  hand  on  bis 
heart,  but  his  fingers  encounter  the  cold 
steel  of  his  sword ;  he  grasps  it  firmly, 
approaches,  leans  his  forehead  on  the 
panes  of  the  wide  gothic  door— strange 
that  the  throbbing  brain  burst  not  its 
narrow  bounds  1 

He  sees   nothing  at  fbist  but  fiery 
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qparics  aad  black  qwts  flfoin  the  seeth- 
iag  of  hk  heated  brain.  The  long 
nuslin  draperies  are  sometimes  lifted 
by  the  wind,  and  again  elose  their  veik 
of  mist ;  the  silyer  lamp  flashes  on  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  again  yanishes 
ftom  his  view ;  but,  as  his  sight  grows 
cleaier,  the  great  mirror  with  its  ihune 
of  gold  stands  before  him— necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  chains  flash  from  the 
toilet  before  it.  He  trembles  no  longer, 
he  ceases  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
be  sees  distinctly  now—under  the  float- 
ing flow  of  purple  drapery  the  bride  is 
sitting  <Hi  the  bed  alone.  The  flowers 
thrown  over  her  by  the  choir  of  sing- 
ing bridesmaids  still  cluster  on  her 
hair  and  breast ;  her  little  feet  are  al- 
most buried  in  the  fallen  rose  leaves. 
She  sighs  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of 
herself^  thoughtless  of  the  pain  she 
suflers — ^as  if  her  life  were  only  anguish  I 
The  flowers  droop  from  her  bos<»n  and 
gUde  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  the  violets, 
myrtles,  and  lilies  fall  over  her  dress  of 
snow,  the  great  tears  roll  slowly  down 
her  pallid  cheeks  with  every  deep- 
drawn  sigh. 

The  door  Creaks  on  its  hinges,  her 
arms  are  thrown  up  involuntarily,  her 
neck  is  outstretched,  like  Uiat  of  a 
frightened  deer  startled  by  the  bayii^ 
of  the  hounds.  She  listens,  waits,  hears 
something  move,  starts  up,  and  flies 
into  the  depths  of  the  chamber,  seizes 
the  floating  curtains,  wraps  herself  in 
the  folds,  tmwinds  them  fit>m  about 
her,  flies  on,  turns,  starts,  stops,  then 
suddenly  falling  on  her  knees,  cries 
aloud :  *  Thou  ! '  Her  last  hope  is  in 
that  word,  but  all  strength  fails  her 
now,  and  she  stands  flxed  to  the  spot 
with  rigid  fkce  and  form  of  marble. 
Steps  and  voices,  which  had  been  heard 
a  moment  before,  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  whom  she  had  so  passion- 
ately invoked  stands  before  her;  he 
presses  her  not  to  his  heart,  but  she 
hears  tiie  whisper :  '  I  am  hbbb  ! ' 

She  blooms  into  new  life,  and  with 
a  melancholy  smile  of  wondreus  sweet- 
ness, murmurs : 
VOL.  v.— 87 


'Iknew,  Iknewthouwouldstbewkh 
me  in  this  solemn  hour.  Dost  thou 
corse  me  in  thy  heart  t  But  hear  me : 
no  (Mie  approaches,  we  are  alone,  I  may 
yet  have  time  to  tell  thee  alL  When 
they  led  me  to  the  church,  I  souf^t 
tlwe  everywhere;  when  I  knee^id  be- 
fore the  altar,  1  could  only  seek  thee 
with  my  soul,  my  eyes  were  too  dim 
with  tears  for  sight ;  and  when,  on  my 
return  to  the  castle—they  felicitated 
me,  I  listened  for  thy  voice  to  thunder 
o^er  them  all  I  And  even  here,  where 
each  moment  was  fMghted  with  com- 
ing riiame  and  anguish,  my  foith  never 
left  me.  I  sat  in  utter  temper,  but  my 
soul  saw  thee  in  thy  flight  across  the 
distant  hills,  my  heart  felt  thee  as  thou 
camest  through  the  gardens  and  up  the 
terraced  way.  What  I  divined  is  true. 
Give  me  thy  hand -^  I  am  saved  1 
saved!' 

Gracefully  as  the  light  sprays  of  the 
willow,  she  sways  toward  him,  and 
trustfully  leans  on  his  stnmg  arm. 

Who  has  ever  felt  in  dreams  his  soul 
torn  from  hell,  and  borne  by  angels  into 
heaven!  Who  has  ever  known  what  it 
was  to  be  God's  own  child  for  a  fleet- 
ing moment — ^felt  the  lightning  flash 
of  heaven-bliss  gleam  through  his 
heart  t  He  had  expected  to  meet  one 
feithlees  to  her  vows ;  but  as  the  voice 
of  simple  truth  and  love  thrills  through 
his  innermost  being,  he  grows  omnipo- 
tent, immortal  His  youlh  only  be^^ 
finomthishourl  it  soars  aloft— one  wing 
is  love,  the  other  glory ;  his  ashes  shall 
be  worthy  to  mingle  with  those  of  his 
fethers  1  He  will  return  to  his  desert- 
ed comrades,  and  she,  the  beloved,  will 
follow  him,  for  does  not  she,  now 
clinging  in  holy  trust  to  his  arm,  seem 
willing  to  give  into  his  hands  the  whole 
webof  her  Ihture  destiny?  Its  threads 
shall  be  of  gold,  and  the  sun  of  love 
shall  shine  ever  upon  it  Weave  the 
brilliant  mist  in  glittering  woof,  O 
glowing  imagination  of  youth !  Bean 
tifhl  cloud-dreams,  which  the  setting 
sun  of  life  paints  and  flushes  with  his 
dying  rays! 
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But  niddenly  awaking  from  hk  fe- 
Tered  viflions,  he  cries:  'Why  hast 
thou  set  this  ring  on  thy  fingei'? 
Would  it  not  haye  been  far  better 
to  have  sought  reftige  in  the  moun- 
tains, than  to  have  bound  thyself  to 
another  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage? Yet  will  I  save  thee,  for  my 
comrades  are  brsTe  and  obedient,  and 
I  am  their  leader ! ' 

*  O  God  I  thou  queationest  me  about 
the  Past,  when  not  a  single  hour  of  the 
Present  is  our  own  I  Dost  thou  still 
doubt  me  ?  Dost  thou  not  comprehend 
me  ?  I  have  plighted  my  troth  to  thee 
in  truth,  have  sworn  that  thy  people 
diall  be  my  people,  and  thy  (}od  my 
God.  I  will  keep  my  vow.  Thou 
doubtest  me,  and  must  hear  alL  Inter- 
rupt me  not.  Unsheathe  thy  sword; 
if  they  approach,  I  will  throw  myself 
into  thy  arms.  When  the  time  came 
to  tell  my  fiither  all,  to  bid  him  the  last 
good  by,  he  begged  me  sore,  entreated 
me  with  many  tears.  Thou  knowest 
with  what  a  stem  voice  he  is  wont  to 
command,  how  instantaneously  he  is  ac- 
customed to  be  obeyed ;  but  he  veiled 
the  thunders  of  his  wrath  with  tears, 
he  sighed  and  wailed,  saying  that  his 
only  child  was  armed  to  strike  him  to 
the  heart,  to  thrust  him  into  the  g^ve. 
The  prince,  the  son-in-law  of  his  choice, 
promised  to  take  our  name ;  he  brought 
his  serft  and  retainers  in  crowds  to  the 
castle,  and  said  to  the  old  man :  '  Lo, 
they  shall  all  be  thine  I '  Kneeling  be- 
fore me,  my  fiftther  placed  my  hand 
upon  his  silver  hair ;  I  felt  the  blood 
bounding  and  throbbing  in  his  bare 
temples,  and  on  his  grand  old  forehead 
lay  the  dream  of  his  whole  life  gasping 
in  its  death  agonies.  The  cruel  phan- 
tom ef  dominion  and  power,  hateful  to 
me,  clutched  me  through  the  heart  of 
the  only  parent  I  have  ever  known. 
His  life  or  death  was  in  my  hands.  A 
divine  power  swayed  my  soul;  I  re- 
solved upon  self-sacrifice.  Consent 
quivered  from  my  shrinking  lips — ^I 
gave  my  trembling  hand  to  Ihe  un- 
known, unloved,  insupportable.    Alas  1 


all  are  alike  ahh<MTratto  me  who  speak 
not  with  thy  voice,  look  not  with  th j 
eyes,  breathe  not  with  thy  breath,  lore 
not  with  thy  soul!  The  lord  of  the 
castle  has  now  a  son  in  place  of  his 
slight  girl,  and  thousands  of  warriors 
stand  ready  to  defend  the  old  Home  of 
our  haughty  race.  Thus  am  I  fbee, 
now  may  I  take  leave  of  all.  Again  I 
pledge  to  thee  my  faith;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.  But  this  people,  this  God,  this 
plighted  faith— knowest  thou  by  what 
name  it  is  called  to-day  ? ' 

The  chieftain  throws  his  arm  round 
her  slight  form,  and  looking  anxiously 
'ti^oward  the  gallery,  says :  *  Speak  and 
tell  me  while  it  is  yet  time.' 

•With  low,  reproachful  tone,  she  an- 
swers: 'Can  it  be  possible  that  thou 
dost  not  know  ?  And  yet  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt — it  is  Death!  So 
long  as  I  remain  on  earth,  I  am  the 
wifo  of  the  foreigner.  Thou  canst  re- 
gain me  only  in  the  land  of  spirits ;  but 
the  way  is  short — ^look  I  it  is  only  the 
length  of  thy  sword  ! ' 

The  word  '  wife '  &lls  from  the  9oit 
lips  like  a  stone  on  the  heart  of  the 
chief,  awakening  him  from  the  last 
dream  he  will  ever  dream  on  this 
earth.  Yes.  His  sword  would  protect 
her  from  the  pursuit  of  father  and  hus- 
band, but  he  cannot  save  her  from  the 
condemnation  of  the  church,  its  excom- 
munication ;  for  what  the  priest  of  God 
has  bound,  that  man  may  not  unloose ! 
It  grows  cold  and  dark  in  his  sinking 
heart  A  single  moment  of  happiness, 
alas,  now  forever  past  1  has  robbed  him 
of  strength,  of  hope ;  he  shivers  with 
awe ;  he  sees  the  long  skeleton  finger 
of  the  pale  i^iantom  of  Terror  touch 
the  young  heart  of  the  fitithftd  maiden. 
But  that  will  be  impossible—he  cannot 
take  her  life — he  will  fly,  and  &11  on 
the  morrow  with  his  braves  in  battle — 
she  shall  live — the  loveliest  of  human 
forms  shall  still  remain  on  earth.  He 
groans,  and  breaks  away  ftt>m  her-~<3ie 
walls  seem  crumbling  bdbre  Mm,  break- 
ing into  tears  of  blood — he  files — ^but 
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liifl  nbter  orertakeg  Idm  at  the  threeh- 
old. 

'Where  dost  thoa  fiy,  onfaithAil? 
Did^  thou  not  come  to  release  me? 
Wouldst  thou  brand  me  with  dkhonor 
— with  infamy  and  shame?  Betray 
me  not.  O  God  I  canst  thou  think  of 
deflating  me  now?  listen!  The 
foreigner  is  already  on  his  way  to  sully 
with  his  hot  and  pestilential  breath  the 
purity  of  thy  bidoyed.  And  what 
would  be  my  ftitore  fate  shonldst  tbon 
deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  mine  ene- 
my, to  his  hated  embraces  ?  He  will 
force  me  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  the 
South.  I  must  there  bear  my  part 
amid  strange  faces,  surrounded  by  false- 
hood and  pride,  and  learn  to  smile  on 
tiiiose  I  loathe.  He  will  lead  me  to  the 
court  that  he  may  boast  of  my  beauty, 
that  he  may  show  his  king  he  has 
gathered  the  pale  flower  of  the  ancient 
Houses  And  what  will  be  the  course 
of  the  king,  what  that  of  the  prince, 
my  husband?  Look  at  the  old,  and 
learn  I  They  curse  in  old  age  what 
they  worshipped  in  youth;  they  lore 
what  they  once  scorned.  What  has 
thus  transformed  them  ?  Time.  Time, 
the  murderer,  who  in  his  reckless  cul* 
ture  plants  fresh  roses  on  the  ruined 
wall,  will  draw  and  thicken  the  yell  of 
delusion  oyer  my  £m»  until  my  true 
features  shall  be  stifled  behind  it.  I 
shall  be  utterly  alone— alone  forever  I 
Thou  wilt  be  afar,  on  the  mountains, 
rocks,  or  in  the  deserts;  temptation 
will  surrotmd  me,  and  disgust  possess 
my  BouL  Thou  mayst  be  brought,  in 
chains  to  the  land  of  the  King  of  the 
South,  thine  enemies  may  name  me 
there  oyer  their  beaded  cups  of  ruby 
wine,  jeers  and  scandals  may  readi 
thine  ears,  and  thou  wilt  curse  thyself 
that  thou  didst  not  kill  me  I  Thrust 
thy  sword  into  my  heart  1  Tear  me 
firom  the  grasp  of  the  m<m8ter  1 ' 

Ab  if  in  sadden  madness,  she  wildly 
stretches  out  her  hands  as  if  to  push 
away  the  thronging  phantoms  which 
appal  her. 

'Lookl    his   Ibrehead    sparkle 


word  is  written  there  in  blazing  dia- 
monds—read it^t  is  ikfamt!  Hell' 
giitters  in  his  eyes ;  his  writhing  arms 
are  hissing  vipers ;  they  crawl  to  me, 
they  touch  me,  wind  around  me,  bury 
their  heads  in  my  bosom,  and  poison 
as  they  drink  my  pure  blood  from  the 
virginal  cup  of  my  heart  I ' 

She  fitUs  exhausted  on  the  floor,  wash- 
ing his  feet  with  her  tears  as  her  long 
tresses  stream  around  them. 

He  lifts  her  like  a  feather  from  the 
ground. 

*  By  the  Holy  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
such  fate  shall  not  be  thine  I  Like  the 
flame  of  incense  burning  on  the  sacred 
altar,  purest  among  the  pure,  thou  shalt 
ascend  to  Gk)d  I ' 

His  heart  breaks,  his  manly  features 
flicker  and  quiver  like  the  mist ;  strange 
spasms  distort  them ;  he  bows  his  head 
in  anguish,  and  wi1&  every  tear  from 
her  eyes  mingle  the  bitter  drops  only 
shed  by  man. 

But  this  is  over  now.  It  was  the 
last  sign  of  weakness,  hesitation,  regret, 
wrung  from  him  in  his  mortal  agony. 
A  solemn  calm  rests  on  his  broad  brow 
as  he  presses  the  maiden  to  his  heart. 

'With  this  kiss  of  peace  I  conse- 
crate thee  to  a  holy  death  I  He  who 
flrst  breathed  upon  thy  young  cheek, 
.  first  touched  thy  rosy  lip,  who  may  not 
give  thee  his  name  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  who  cannot  save  thee  fh)m 
condemnation — ^will  give  thee  death! 
In  this  thought  I  sought  thee,  my  sla- 
ter; but  when  I  found  thee  faithful, 
loying,  a  sadden  dream  of  bliss  de- 
ceived ma  Lulled  by  lovely  visions, 
the  weak  one  yielded  to  unmanly  hopes, 
unmanly  fears!  Forgive  Mm,  virgin 
hero  I  Temptation  and  fear  have  fled 
f<«ever — ^we  will  die  together — let  us 
pray ! ' 

*  Let  us  pray  1  but  thou  must  remain 
to  lead  thy  people.  Longing,  but  pa- 
tient, I  will  await  thee  in  Hades. 
Thou  wilt  often  come  to  the  spot  in 
which  they  will  bury  me,  to  throw  a 
pfaune  flnom  thy  helmet,  a  ring  from  thy 
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coat  of  mail  upon  the  graa^  mouncL 
.  And  the   old  graye-digger  will  eay  c 

*  Ea  was  here  to-night ;  she  ia  stili  re- 
membered by  the  chieitaiii.' ' 

With  pore,  confiding  glance  she 
readfl  his  8onl ;  her  eyes  q;>arklethroagfa 
the  mist  of  teaca,  and  a  Mnt  smile 
writhes  her  pale  yonng  lips.  With  iron 
grasp  he  holds  her  to  his  heart 

*  With  my  ioul  I  wed  thy  wul  before 
the  Great  White  Throne  of  God,  our 
Judge  I  > 

In   softer,  sadder   tone,   he   adds: 

*  While  in  my  power,  I  served  our  peo- 
ple with  my  whole  might  I  have 
raised  onr  white  eagle  on  the  castles 
of  oar  enemies.  Tomorrow  my  ocnn- 
rades  will  pass  these  walls — ah  1  thou 
dost  not  know,  had  I  lired  another 
day,  whose  gray  hairs  might  haye  been 
scattered  in  the  coming  whirlwind,  or 
in  whose  courts  I  might  haye  been 
forced  to  take  my  seat  as  ayengerl 
We  will  go  hence  together,  my  sister. 
And  where  we  go,  the  old  men  will  not 
desert  their  country,  the  young  men  will 
not  be  forced  to  dishonor  the  gray 
hairs  of  those  who  first  taught  them 
the  meaning  of  patriotism  and  honor ; 
there  treason  and  opjuressioA  are  un- 
known— there  will  be  no  fucemuy  ven- 
geancs  in  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  1 
Iret  us  go,  sister  I ' 

Transfigured  by  a  sublime  exulta- 
tion, she  throws  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  chieftain ;  words  and  tears  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  thank  him ;  but 
loye  has  taught  her  how  it  may  be 
done.  Suddenly  drawing  ftom  her 
finger  the  glitteri/v.*  ring  of  the  enemy, 
she  moTes  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the 
bridal  bed,  and  places  it  upon  the 
rich  embroidery  of  the  laced  pillows. 
Then  returning  to  the  chief,  she  presses 
^his  hand  to  her  heart : 

*  Earth  is  past,  and  Heayen  begun. 
Thou  art  hencefs^  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter foreyer  1 ' 

She  kneels  at  his  side,  and  begins 
to  recite  the  prayeis  for  the  dying. 
He  kneels  beside  her,  aometimes  recit- 
ing  with    her,   sonettlmea  wrapt  in 


sokmm  sOenoe.  After  a  few  mamenti^ 
he  breaks  upon  her  prayers : 

*  The  morning  twilight  is  upon  us.' 

As  he  speaks,  the  little  birds  awake ; 
their  matin  song  sounds  firom  the  well- 
kttowB  groye. 

'  Lean  on  my  arm,  bdoyed ;  let  us 
look  once  more  upon  the  earth  we  leaye 
so  Boon  together  I ' 

She  leans  heayily  upon  his  arm,  and 
they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
opening  upon  the  gallery. 

The  fading  mocm  dies  out  beyond 
the  mountains ;  her  last  rays  fall  upon 
tiie  turf  of  the  terraced  gardens ;  long 
wreaths  of  mist  and  yapor  rise  in  the 
air  like  bridal  yeils,  floating  and  red- 
dening in  the  early  dawn.  Inthisfiital 
moment  the  luring  promises  and  loyely 
images  of  Hie  stand  before  her.  The 
murmurs  of  the  lulling  fountains  &Ii 
upon  her  ear,  then  flash  upon  her  eye ; 
the  shafts  and  groups  of  pillars  of  her 
ancestral  heme  cluster  around  her,  and 
the  Bunmier  flowers  greet  her  with  their 
perfhme.  But  death,  not  life,  is  in  her 
heart.  The  pathway  through  the  old 
forest  whitens  in  the  coming  light,  the 
g^rain  wayes  in  the  open  fields ;  beyond 
them,  faintly  flushing  in  the  twilight, 
stand  the  nM>tmtain  tops  aboye  whidi 
hu  star  of  glory  might  haye  risen  that 
yery  moin — and  yet  the  whole  iMMriion 
to  him  now  is  but  the  graye  of  eternal 
forgetfulness  I  He  gazes  feur  into  the 
moun tains,  boldly  sending  his  last 
greetings  to  the  lidthftll  there;  while 
she,  with  drooping  head,  presses  eyer 
doser  to  him,  asking  fipom  him  now  the 
look  of  loye,  now  the  thrust  of  death  \ 
In  yain  the  gradual  awaking  of  the 
wcrid  admonishes  them  more  and  more 
loudly  that  they  haye  nothing  more  to 
do  with  time,  that  eternity  is  upon 
them — ^they  linger  still  I  Who  may  say 
what  thoughts  are  thronging  through 
their  aouk  I  More  and  mora  heayiiy 
she  sinks  upon  the  true  heart  of  h^ 
brother,  while  the  morning  breeie  plays 
with  the  long  tresses  of  her  golden 
hahr. 
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Haik  1  load  yokes  pledge  a  udmj 
health  in  one  of  the  distant  rooms — ^he 
diaddera,  bat  perhaps  she  hears  no 
longer;  heary  footsteps  tramp  along 
the  gaUery — Uie  light  of  torches  flicken 
in  the  morning  breeze. 

*  O  (Jod,  thou  wilt  surely  g^ve  the 
Tictoiy  to  my  coontiy  1  *  oies  the  chief- 
tain, as  he  carries  the  benambed  and 
half-llfeleae  form  of  the  bride  within 
the  wedding  chamber. 

The  drunken  companions  of  tlie  long 
lerel  reel  and  totter  along  the  galleries 
of  the  castle ;  the  bridegroom  hastens 
to  his  bride  with  the  dawn  of  day. 

'  Look ! '  she*  exclaims,  stretdiing  out 
her  hands  to  the  great  mirror  before 
which  they  stand,  but  in  her  bewilder- 
ment no  longer  recognizing  her  own 
flgnre there:  'Look!  howbeautifiilmy 
angel  is  I' 

'  Ah,  too  beautifhl  1 '  the  youth  re- 
peats, with  a  bitter  groan ;  &en,  {Mass- 
ing her  to  his  breast  with  one  arm, 
from  the  other  flashes  the  deadly  gleam 
of  glittering  steel— and  in  that  yery 
moment  the  heayy  footsteps  of  the 
light-minded,  reckless  bridegroom  reach 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

CHAFTEB  m. 

The  old  man  sits  upon  the  ancient 
bed  of  state,  in  the  room  which  had 
been  occupied  by  his  father  before  him, 
in  which  his  grand&thers  and  great- 
grandfathers had  lived  and  died.  Care- 
less of  repose  for  his  tired  and  aged 
body,  he  has  not  undressed,  but  mo- 
tioning off  his  attendants  with  impa- 
tient gesture,  ungirding  his  sabre,  and 
throwing  off  the  chain  of  gold  to  which 
the  royal  medal  was  attached,  his  head 
sinks  weariedly  and  sadly  upon  the 
oaken  table  before  him.  Beyond  the 
bedstead,  a  gothic  archway  vaults 
through  the  wall  into  his  private 
chapel,  the  antique  lamp  of  gold  stUl 
burns  upon  its  altar.  He  turns  not 
thero,  as  is  his  custom,  to  say  his  pray- 
ers before  he  goes  to  rest— he  knows 
no  sleep  to-night  will  close  his  heavy 
eyelids.    Raising  his  head,  he  lo<to 


slowly  round  at  the  pictures  of  his  an- 
oestors  hung  about  him;  with  their 
fixed,  immovable  pupils  they  return 
his  gaze;  but  when  he  would  again 
run  round  the  dide  of  the  feces  of  the 
dead,  his  eyelids  fUl,  his  sight  is  vefled 
by  swimming  tears. 

Have  you  ever  thought,  young  men, 
sons  of  the  growing  light  and  lovers  of 
the  storm,  how  It  must  be  in  the  souls 
of  the  old  when  all  their  plans  of  lift 
Ml,  when  tiieir  laat  loves  on  earth  are 
blighted?  Ah,  you  cannot  imagine 
this,  you  have  not  yet  tasted  the  bitter 
gall  <^  age  I  Willing  slaves.  Time 
bears  you  f(»ward  on  his  mighty 
wings,  eleaving  space  ^tith  arrowy, 
unoeasing  motion,  and  though  the  stars 
die  out  behind  you  as  he  bears  you  on, 
yet  new  ones  ever  burst  upon  you  as 
you  advance. 

*  On  I  on  I  the  infinite  is  before  us  1  ^ 
you  cry  as  you  ily.  But  ihs  old  have  no 
U^momnot !  the  coffin  lies  across  their 
threshold,  and  but  one  single  star  shines 
down  up<Mi  them.  They  kneel  to'  it, 
and  pray :  *  Thou  art  pure  and  stead- 
fikst.  Thou  fellest  not  like  the  meteor 
bursting  in  the  warm  summer  sky,  nor 
settest  like  the  moon  in  the  far-off  lakes 
of  youth.  After  our  long  and  restless 
journey,  we  bask  in  thy  serene  light. 
Be  Mthfhl  to  us,  shine  benignly  upon 
us,  that  our  House  may  live,  that  our 
descendants  may  enjoy  the  earth  1 ' 

But  even  while  they  pray,  the  trvl^ 
creeps  into  their  courtyards,  glides  like 
a  serpent  on  their  castle  walls,  writhes 
over  the  threshold,  and,  seating  herself 
upon  a  oofSn,  chants  the  death  song  of 
delusion,  and  as  she  sings,  the  last  star 
fiiUs  from  the  sky,  and  eternal  night 
becomes  the  name  of  the  world. 

Behold  I  No  glittering  haze  or 
golden  woof  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  man  from  the  dying  glow  of 
his  long  Indian  summer.  Hearken  I  his 
daughter's  tears  are  felling  fest  on  the 
burning  embers  of  his  souL  The  laugh- 
ter of  the  cardess  husband  blasts  hik 
ear.  He  starts  from  the  bed,  stalking 
op  and   down  the  ro<mi  with  rapid 
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strides.  The  snows'of  serenty  wintecs 
have  in  Tain  blanched  his  head ;  he  has 
been  proud  of  his  accumulated  wisdom, 
but  has  not  divined  the  secret  of  life ! 
The  whirlpool  of  terror,  yengeance,  va- 
cillation, resolution,  engulfs  him  in  its 
giddy  flow ;  his  soul  is  on  the  wheel 
of  torture,  his  old  heart  throbs  on  the 
rack  of  passion.  He  curses  the  King 
of  the  South — the  priiKie,  his  son-in-law 
— ^himself;  but  his  heart  will  not  break 
until  a  new  day  dawns  upon  the  earth  I 

Oomfdetely  worn  out  at  last  with  his 
restless  striding  to  and  fh>,  he  fidls  into 
the  old  state  chair  with  its  broidered 
blazonry  and  gilt  escutcheons.  His 
arms  hang  loosely  at  his  side,  his  legs 
&11  listlessly  down,  his  wide  open  eye 
is  fixed  unconsciously  on  the  opposite 
wall ;  his  lips  are  motionless,  and  yet 
the  tones  of  his  own  voice  are  ringing 
through  his  ears ;  he  lies  in  immovable 
and  rigid  torpor,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
himself  that  he  is  rapidly  traversing 
the  long  galleries  of  the  castle.  He 
enters  the  hall  of  feasting,  sees  the 
prince  seated  among  the  throng  of  rev- 
ellers, to  whom  he  hears  himself  cry : 
'  Away  I  away,  prince,  from  an  alien 
soil  I  Ky  ancestors  have  risen  from  the 
grave  to  drive  thee  hence  I  Black  het- 
man,  long  since  buried,  strike  the  foamr 
ing  cup  from  his  reckless  hands  1  Ro- 
man cardinal,  dying  in  sanctity,  pro- 
nounce upon  him  the  thunders  of  ex- 
communication, and  let  the  church 
divorce  him  from  the  daughter  of  our 
line  I' 

The  great  doors  are  thrown  open,  the 
muffled  steps  of  the  dead  are  heard  as 
they  advance  from  their  graves  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Castle,  and  the  spirits 
evoked  glide  solemnly  in.  The  bride- 
groom, seizing  his  sword  with  one 
hand,  and  lifting  the  cup  to  his  lips 
with  the  other,  drinks  gayly  to  the 
health  of  the  illustrious  deadl  The 
old  man  looks  round  for  a  sword,  strives 
to  reach  the  bright  blade  hanging  on 
the  distant  wall,  prays  to  God  to  help 
him  to  grasp  it  more  speedily,  fidls  to 


the  floor,  drags  himself  fotward  on 
his  knees  until  he  meets  the  Bomam 
cardinal,  whose  scarlet  robes  are  bleach- 
ed and  dim  with  the  damp,  mould,  and 
stains  of  the  grave.  The  diurch  digni- 
tary, laying  his  icy  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, says : 

<  FAot  i^he  hdlff  priett  cf  Gcd  ha$ 
jatMd  toffether^  that  mof  man  not  put 
ammder/^ 

The  dead  vanish,  the  hall  of  fostival 
is  riven  in  twain,  the  walls  crumble,  he 
sees  himself  again  in  his  own  chamber, 
sleeping  in  the  escutcheoned  chair  of  his 
ancestors.  Silence,  horror,  and  remorse 
are  around  him — ^and  at  this  moment 
the  great  dock  of  the  palatines  strikes 
two  I 

Horrible  and  still  more  horrible 
grows  the  vision.  The  lamp  is  stiQ 
burning  in  bluish  flame,  sending  a  mys- 
tic light  through  the  vaulted  archway 
of  the  chapel  beyond  the  state  bed. 
O  God  I  a  white  figure  kneels  and 
groans  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  then, 
drawing  back,  approaches  his  chair; 
her  hands  are  meekly  crossed  upon  her 
breast;  like  the  marble  drapery  of  a 
statue,  her  robe  £alls  in  countless  snowy 
folds,  none  of  which  are  broken  in  Uie 
jon  ward-gliding  motion  of  the  shrouded 
form.  O  God!  he  knows  that  lovely 
&ce,  he  has  loved  it  well ;  it  is  the 
sweet  countenance  of  his  young  wife : 
the  lips  open,  but  the  voice  is  not  as 
of  old,  tender  and  confiding ;  it  is  ra- 
proachfril — commanding.  He  tries  to 
answer,  but  cannot  force  a  word  through 
his  eager  lips ;  he  cannot  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  greet  her,  but  feels  himself 
forced  to  follow  her  wheresoever  she 
may  choose  to  lead  him.  Down,  down 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  vaults  of 
the  castle,  through  the  sepulchre  where 
she  was  buried,  passing  by  her  own 
coffin  without  stopping,  up  through  the 
old  armory,  through  coats  of  mail,  hd- 
mets,  and  swords,  on — on — she  reaches 
the  western  tower — passes  through  the 
treasury — ascends  the  staircase — bolts 
draw,  and   locked   doors,  like  silent 
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lipe,  open  noiseleflsly  before  her.  She 
beckomi  the  old  man  on-~on,  to  the 
arched  door,  up  to  the  loophole  in  the 
wall  looking  into  the  bridal  chamber 
of  the  ladies  of  the  castle — there  the 
dead  form  stops,  and  beckons  him  to 
draw  near  and  look  within. 

O  Qod !  close  by  the  wedding  bed 
and  before  the  great  mirror,  he  sees  his 
daughter  in  the  arms  of  an  armcftl  man ; 
he  knows  the  flashing  eye  and  broad 
brow  of  the  exile ;  he  hears  her  famil- 
iar voice,  sweet,  sonorous,  and  penetrat- 
ing as  the  tones  of  the  harmonica.  A  glit- 
tering blade  is  in  the  hand  of  the  man ; 
his  daughter  speaks  in  clear,  full  tones : 

'  Strike !  strike  boldly !  it  is  not  thou 
who"  dealest  the  blow — my  father  has 
already  killed  me  I '  She  rises  to  meet 
the  stroke  of  the  keen  steel  of  the  chief- 
tain, as  if  she  welcomed  a  deliverer. 
The  old  man  tries  to  tear  asunder  the 
loophole  with  his  hands,  but  the  cold 
granite  does  not  move — then  it  seems 
to  him  he  falls  upon  his  knees,  and 
shouts  to  his  kinsman : 

'  Stop  thy  rash  hand !  I  will  g^iye 
her  to  thee  as  wife.  I  will  fight  with 
thee  the  King  of  the  South ;  do  not  kill 
her,  my  good  daughter,  my  only  child  1 ' 

They  hear  him  not ;  a  darkish  light 
is  creeping  along  the  walls,  the  lamps 
are  dying  out,  loud  talking  is  heard  on 
the  gallery,  the  half-drunken  bride- 
groom comes  leaping  and  reeling  on, 
rushes  into  the  chamber,  suddenly 
seems  transfixed  to  the  floor,  puts  his 
hand  to  his  sword^  but,  not  finding  it 
at  his  side,  looks  back,  calls  aloud,  but 
no  one  follows  him.  Horror,  like  living 
death,  paralyzes  the  old  man.  The 
bridegroom  throws  himself  upon  the 
exile,  who  exclaims  solemnly,  as  he 
thrusts  him  aside : 

*  Why  do  you  pro&ne  the  peace  of 
the  dead!' 

Something  glitters —flashes  through 
the  air— once — twice — ^thrice— a  faint 
cry — ^the  lamps  die  out  one  after  the 
other— a  single  one  still  bums  over  the 
great  mirror,  and  by  its  flickering  light 


the  old  man  sees  the  figures  of  the 
armed  man  and  the  snowy  maiden, 
drenched  in  gore,  reel,  totter,  heave, 
whirl  in  strange  confiision — grow  to 
enormous  height,  mount,  sink,  fall.  At 
this  very  moment  the  great  clock  of 
the  palatines  strikes  three — and  awakes 
the  old  man  in  the  sleeping  chamber 
of  his  ancestors,  stretched  at  the  foot 
of  the  escutcheoned  chair. 

His  attendants,  hearing  a  noise, 
throng  into  his  room  witii  hurrying 
steps  and  fiaming  torches;  they  find 
their  lord  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor 
with  bleeding  hands  and  agitated  air. 
He  starts  to  his  feet,  crying : 

*  Save  my  child  I  Kill  my  brother's 
son  I '  They  crowd  around  him.  *  Is 
it  still  night,  or  does  the  day  reaUy 
dawn  ? ' 

He  staggers  to  the  oaken  table, 
seizes  his  sword,  draws  it  f^om  the 
sheath ;  the  handle  turns  in  his  trem- 
bling hands,  the  blade  falls  to  the 
ground ;  again  he  grasps  it,  while 
great  tears  rain  down  firom  his  haggard 
eyes.  The  attendants  cluster  round 
him,  kneel  before  him,  and  entreat 
him  to  tell  them  clearly  what  he  would 
have  them  do. 

*  Follow  me  1  follow  me  I '  he  pants 
in  broken  voice.  He  hurries  to  the 
door,  half  borne  on  by  his  people; 
passes  along  the  corridor,  wrestling 
with  faintness  and  giddiness  as  a 
strong  swimmer  battles  with  the  waves. 
The  attendants  gaze  from  one  to  the 
other,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  swooning  and  delirium  of  the 
old  man  over,  the  retainers  follow  him 
as  he  totters  on  to  the  wedding  cham- 
ber. Profound  repose  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  castle;  through  the  wide 
range  of  open  double  doors  the  grand 
saloon  of  festival  is  clearly  seen ;  the 
tables  are  deserted,  and  the  lights  dying 
in  their  sockets.  The  morning  twi- 
light is  already  stealing  in  through  the 
open  windows.  Strange!  the  pages 
bearing  the  torches  before  the  old  lord 
come  to  a  sudden  halt ;  a  man  runs  to- 
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Wftrd  them  round  the  sharp  angle  of 
the  gallery ;  his  hair  Ib  in  confttsion,  his 
robe  soiled  and  torn ;  no  dagger  in  his 
belt  nor  sword  at  his  side ;  his  lips  are 
bine  and  shivering,  his  brow  pallid; 
he  looks  as  if  Death  were  breathing  on 
him  as  he  passed,  and  he  fled  in  terror 
from  the  fleshless  phantom. 

*The  fiither  must  not  advance  an- 
other step;*. and  stretching  his  arms 
toward  the  old  man,  he  seizes  one  of 
his  hands. 

*  Where  is  thy  wile?  Speak,  and  tell 
me  I* 

The  bridegroom  kneels  before  him: 
'Stop,  fiftther;  go  back  to  thine  own 
chamber;  waken  not  thy  sleeping 
daughter  so  early.' 

*  Thou  sayest :  *  Awake  h»  not.'  WOl 
she  e9er  again  waken  ?  Speak  qnickly. 
Tell  me  the  naked  truth,  for  evil  ^irits 
filled  my  sleep  with  dreams  of  terror. 
I  saw  her  pleading  for  death,  but  thou 
wast  unarmed  as  now;  and  another 
stood  near,  who  murdered  the  child  I 
gave  thee.  Speak  I  Was  this  all  a  hor- 
rid dream,  a  fearM  jest  of  the  summer's 
night  to  appal  my  soul  ? ' 

The  bridegroom  bows  his  head  un- 
der the  unendurable  weight  of  this 
question.  He  shudders,  and  with  lift- 
ed hand  tries  to  turn  the  old  man  back. 

*  Ha  I  thou  darest  not  speak— thou 
art  silent.  I  know  it  all  now.  (}od 
punishes  me  because  I  have  bowed  to 
thy  king,  and  sought  alliance  with  thy 
craven  blood,  alien  as  thou  art  I ' 

The  window  panes  rattle  as  the  wild 
cry  echoes  from  the  old  man's  quiver^ 
ing  lips;  all  present  tremble  at  the 
voice  of  his  despair.  He  seizes'  his 
sword  with  both  his  hands,  and  while 
it  trembles  in  his  grasp,  continues : 

*  Art  thou  still  silent  ?  My  fath^s 
were  the  enemies  of  thine ;  had  I  a  son, 
he  would  have  been  thy  deadly  foe. 
I  had  an  only  daughter— I  gave  her  to 
thee — she  too  is  gone — ^take  all — there 
is  no  one  to  care  for  now — the  inherit- 
ance is  also  thine.' 

The  sword  rattles  in  his  hands,  the 
blade  £edls  from  his  grs^,  as  he  strikes 


it  against  the  inUar  near  Uas.  The 
bridegroom  starts  forward  and  endeav> 
ors  to  stay  the  old  man.  The  old  man 
pushes  him  off,  they  wrestle  in  their 
bewilderment,  and  struggle  like  wild 
beasts.  Despair  nerves  the  aged  arms 
with  iron  strength.  Toung  and  agile 
as  he  is,  the  bridegroom  feels  the  hands 
of  his  adversary  pressing  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders,  he  bends  under  the 
weight,  the  old  man  hurk  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  no  longer  requiring  aid 
from  others,  strides  over  the  prostrate 
body.  He  stalks  on  with  flashing,  burn- 
ing eyes,  his  gigantic  shadow  striding 
with  him  on  the  wall,  his  wide  robes 
floating  on  the  wind,  his  white  hair 
streaming,  his  form  winged  with  the 
courage  oif  despair.  The  retainers  fol- 
low, the  vaulted  ceilings  echoing  back 
the  sharp  gride  of  their  footsteps.  Only 
one  lighted  saloon  now  lies  between 
th^n  and  the  chamber  of  the  ladies  of 
the  castle.  The  double  door  at  the 
other  end  is  thrown  wide  open,  the 
walls  and  windows  of  the  wedding 
chamber  are  crimsoning  with  the  early 
hues  of  day,  silence  and  solitude  per- 
vade them,  nothing  falls  upon  the  air 
save  the  twitter  of  the  birds  and  the 
murmur  of  the  fountains.  The  old 
man  rushes  on  directly  to  the  open 
door  and  toward  the  reddening  east. 

He  reaches  the  threshold,  and  the 
immense  red  face  of  the  just  ris^i  sun 
dazzles  his  eyes.  Is  it  the  bloody 
Heart  of  God  he  sees  pulsating  through 
the  universe  f  Blinded  for  a  moment, 
he  staggers  on  at  random,  when  sud- 
denly he  sees  the  floor  is  red  wi^ 
blood.  The  dreadful  phantoms  of  the 
night  are  again  around  him,  no  longer 
floating  in  misty  visions,  but  glaring 
fixed  before  him  in  the  stem  light  of 
dread  reality.  In  the  fierce  blaze  of  its 
pitiless  rays,  he  sees  the  dead  body  of 
his  brother's  son ;  the  bloody  form  of 
his  only  child,  his  good  daughtw ,  lies 
pale  at  his  foet  Like  a  drowning  man 
he  gasps  for  breath,  beats  the  air  wildly 
around  him,  as  if  trying  to  rescue  him- 
sdf  from  this  hell  of  spectres.    Then 
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lie  stands  motionless,  ss  if  transfixed  to 
the  spot  Awakened  by  the  noise  and 
mmor,  guests,  feudal  retainers,  servants, 
and  attendants  rush  to  the  spot,  each 
in  turn  to  be  terror-stricken  at  the 
tiireshold,  to  moye  within  awed  and 
silent  AU  eyes  wimder  from  the  old 
lord  of  the  castle  to  the  stiffening 
corpses  at  his  feet  They  lie  together 
now  I  The  left  arm  of  the  exile  is 
round  the  neck  of  his  sister;  her  head 
rests  on  his  armed  bosom  just  aboye  the 
qx>t  where  the  sword  still  remains 
plunged  in  his  breast ;  his  right  hand 
has  fiiUen  beside  it  There  was  no  one 
near  to  close  their  dying  eyelids,  the 
pupils  glitter  glassily  in  the  whitening 
light  of  the  ascending  sun,  and  the 
blood  which  is  everywhere  around,  on 
the  bridal  bed,  on  the  coat  of  mail  of  ^ 
the  young  chieftain,  on  the  white  robes 
and  snowy  bosom  of  the  bride,  already 
congeals  into  dark  pools  or  crimson 
corals.  Above  this  cooling  stream  their 
features  rest  in  marble  peace — a  hmi 
smile  is  on  the  lips  of  the  young  bride 
— ^while  a  passing  thought  of  warlike 
glory  still  beams  from  the  broad,  pallid 
brow  of  the  young  hero.  So  tranquil 
their  repose,  the  agonies  of  death  must 
have  seemed  light  to  them,  lost  in  the 
ecstasies  of  faithful  spirits. 

The  old  man  contmues  to  stand  as 
be  first  stood — ^no  groan  escapes  his  lips, 
no  shuddering  shakes  his  frame.  The 
new  comers  press  those  already  present 
forward,  but  all  breaths  are  hushed, 
hands  are  fixed  steadily  on  sword  hilts 
that  they  may  not  rattle,  all  sound  is 
stflled—they  stand  in  awe  of  that 
dreadftd  moment  when  their  lord  shall 
awake  th>m  his  torpor,  and  turn  to 
them  his  face  c^  woe.  How  will  they 
bear  the  anguish  written  there  t  de- 
spair without  a  ray  of  hope ! 

O  God  1  what  a  miracle  1  He  turns 
toward  them,  greets  them  imperiously 
but  courteously,  as  was  his  wont,  as  if| 
absorbed  in  thought  and  doubtful  of 
the  dire  reality  before  him,  he  vras  try- 
ing to  ascertain  its  truth.    Fever  bums 


in  his  eye  and  flames  upon  his  wrinkled 
cheek. 

'Hungarian  wine  I'  he  cries.  'I 
will  drink  to  the  health  of  my  fellow 
citizens.' 

Ko  one  moves,  the  bystanders  seem 
turning  to  stone. 

*  Haste !  This  blood  must  be  washed 
away  before  my  daughter  returns  to 
her  diamber.    Haste,  I  say  I ' 

None  move,  all  eyes  are  cast  down ; 
they  cannot  bear  the  strange  light  in  his 
wandering  glances. 

'  Ah  1  do  you  not  know  we  are  all 
dreaming?  My  sleep  is  torpid,  stub- 
bom,  accursed,  but  the  dawn  is  here, 
and  I  must  soon  awake  I ' 

So  saying  he  moves  out  upon  the 
gallery,  where  suddenly  a  new  thought 
appears  to  strike  him;  he  leans  over 
the  marble  balustrade,  looks  to  the 
right  and  left,  then  exclaims : 

*  Guests,  we  will  go  out  to  seek  the 
young  betrothed;  it  is  strange  they 
should  have  gone  out  to  walk  so  early !  * 

He  descends  the  vaulted  stairway  by 
which  his  nq>hew  had  ascended  but  a 
short  time  before.  He  stoops  at  the 
foot  of  &e  hill,  picks  some  roses,  mur- 
muring: 

*  For  my  good  child.  Move  sUently, 
friends,  she  loved  this  bower  of  jessa- 
mines ;  we  will  surprise  her  here,  and 
be  the  first  to  say  good  morning  to  the 
bride.' 

'With  drooping  heads  his  guests  fol- 
low his  steps  as  he  glid^  along  under 
the  sad  firs  and  stately  pines.  Path- 
ways stretch  before  them,  leading  into 
forest  depths  and  over  mossy  banks,  or 
climbing  hillsides  laden  with  vines. 
The  old  man  often  calls  his  daughter 
loudly  by  her  name;  the  laughing 
echoes  answer  mockingly ;  the  followers 
burst  into  tears.  Striking  his  forehead 
suddenly  and  violently  with  his  hands, 
he  cries: 

<  The  dream !  the  nightmare  I  Why 
should  it  look  to  me  so  like  trath  t 
When  will  the  true  sun  rise  upon  me  f ' 
Then  he  rushes  to  a  sturdy  pine,  em* 
braces  its  rough  trank  with  both  his 
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arms,    stxikes   his    head   against   it: 

*  Awake  me,  thou  hard  bark — awake  me 
from  this  dreadful  dream  I '  Taming 
back,  he  seizes  one  of  the  nearest  of 
his   followers  by  the  throat,  crying: 

*  Wrestle  with  thy  lord,  thou  phantom 
of  a  servant,  and  wake  him  from  his 
dream  accursed  I ' 

The  frightened  senrant  slips  away 
and  flees.  The  old  man  sighs,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  an  expression  of 
submission  to  a  divinely  appointed  tor- 
ment shines  for  a  moment  upon  his 
quivering  features,  as  if  he  humbly  of- 
fered to  Gk>d  the  tortures  of  this  cruel 
dream  in  penance  for  his  sins.  He 
walks  on  calmly  for  a  while,  then  says : 

'  The  bride  is  certainly  on  the  lake ; 
we  will  find  her  there.' 

The  sun  is  fiilly  up  now,  drinking 
the  dews  from  the  leaves,  and  lighting 
up  the  waves  of  the  lake  with  splendor. 
Large  beaked  boats  with  heraldic  ban- 
ners are  rocking  in  the  coves.  Fasten- 
ing the  roses  he  had  gathered  for  his 
child  in  his  bosom,  he  walks  to  the 
shore,  with  fever  burning  more  and 
more  vividly  in  his  fijci^.  No  one  ven- 
tures to  suggest  a  return  to  the  castle. 
Accustomed  to  obey  the  unbending 
will  of  their  lord,  they  still  pay  homage 
to  it,  though  it  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
this  world.  Dark  as  midnight  seems 
the  day  dawn  to  them ;  their  own  brains 
seem  seething  into  madness. 

*  Perhaps  sha  sails  in  one  of  her  own 
light  boats  round  the  lake  with  her 
husband ;  she  may  be  behind  the  fringe 
of  willows,  or  among  the  little  islands. 
Hallo  I  six  of  you  take  the  oars ;  we 
will  soon  find  her.' 

They  obey,  he  seats  himself  within, 
they  push  from  shore. 

*  Why  do  you  breathe  so  hard  and 
look  so  weary  to-day;  is  the  water 
heavier  than  of  old  ? ' 

They  answer  not,  but  row  more  rap- 
idly. The  larger  boats  are  filled  with 
guests  and  retainers ;  many  follow  the 
old  lord,  many  remain  on  shore  from 
lack  of  room.  One  after  another  the  isl- 
ets fly  behind  and  hide  themselves  from 


view,  with  liieir  ciixsling  wreaths  of 
reeds  and  sedges.  Rocks  and  bowlden 
are  scattered  over  many  of  them,  ofooe 
sacrificial  altars  of  old  and  crud  godsi 
now  draped  with  hanging  weeds  and 
trailing  mosses.  Flocks  of  wild  Mrds 
are  startled  up  as  the  boats  draw  near 
them,  frightened  by  the  noise  and 
plashing  of  the  oars.  Black  clouds  of 
them  hang  over  the  boat  of  the  old 
man  at  every  turn  among  the  labyrinth 
of  islands.    He  claps  his  hands : 

*  Here !  we  will  surely  find  her  here ! ' 
And  when  nothing  is  there  to  be  seen, 
he  asks  the  winds :  '  Where  is  my  duld 
— my  good  and  beautiful  child  t  * 

Having  sailed  round  and  round  the 
whole  group  of  islands,  he  orders  them 
to  row  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  then  make  for  the  other  shore.  He 
sinks  into  silence  now ;  he  leaves  the 
helm,  throwing  himself  suddenly  down 
into  the  boat,  while  a  ghastly  pallor  set- 
tles on  his  venerable  face.  He  stretches 
his  hand  into  the  water,  dives  into  it 
with  his  arm,  listens  to  the  rippling 
of  the  waves,  then  bursts  into  a  loud 
scream  of  wild  laughter.  The  oarsmen 
stop,  in  hopes  he  will  order  the  boat  to 
return  to  shore.  He  does  not  speak, 
but  rises  up  and  looks,  first  back  at  the 
boats  following  after,  then  at  the  moun- 
tains, the  plains,  the  forests,  the  gar- 
dens, the  ancestral  castle.  Constantly 
striking  his  palms  together  or  nibbing 
his  head  with  his  hand,  he  exclaims : 

'  Who  will  waken  me  t  I  dream!  I 
dream  I    I  must,  I  will  awake  I ' 

The  oarsmen  shudder.  Then,  collect- 
ing his  whole  remaining  force,  he  flings 
himselfviolently  into  the  depths.  Three 
of  the  men  instantly  plunge  in  after 
him ;  those  in  the  boats  hasten  to  the 
rescue.  Having  seen  what  had  \as^ 
pened,  they  gaze  upon  the  q>ot  when 
the  whirling,  whistling  waves  were 
closing  over  the  old  lord  and  his  faith- 
fhl  servants.  The  bold  diven  reap- 
pear, bearing  in  their  arms  the  castle's 
lord.  Under  the  heraldic  banner  they 
lay  the  last  heir  of  the  haughty  House. 
In  vain  they  try  to  resuscitate  the  ven- 
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«rable  form;  the  dream  Ib  oyer  now, 
bat  the  mortal  life  remains  onder  the 
blue  wayee  of  the  ancestral  lake. 

The  foreign  prince  inherits  the  an- 
cient castle  with  all  its  treasures,  the 
glories  of  the  honored  name,  the  entire 
Past  of  a  noble  race.  He  buries  the 
bodies  of  his  yiigin  wife  and  haughty 
£ithep-in-law  with  ftanereal  pomp  and 
honor;  but  orders  the  corpse  of  the 
exile  to  be  ronghly  thrown  into  mihal- 
k>wed  groond.  In  the  yery  hall  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  first  night  o( 
his  bridal,  sorronnded  by  gay  reyellers, 
pledging  fbll  enps  of  mby  wine,  with 
light  jests  flying  from  reckless  lip  to 
lip— he  spreads,  with  the  same  com- 
rades, the  solemn  Feast  of  the  Dead. 
When  the  next  dawn  breaks  upon 
them,  mounting  their  yigorons  steeds, 
tiiey  all  ride  back  to  the  court  of  the 
King  of  the  South.  The  king  rejoices 
in  his  heart,  giying  thanks  to  the  Fates 
that  his  leal  subject  has  inherited  yast 
wealth,  and  that  the  alien  family,  pow- 
erful through  so  many  centuries,  is  ex- 
tinct f oreyer. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  mountains  they 
remember  and  honor  the  young  chief- 
tain, whose  body  had  been  thrown  into 
imhaUowed  ground.  They  know  that 
his  dishonored  graye  lies  on  that  side 
of  the  castle  through  which  will  pass 
their  path  to  yiotory;  and  they  will 
plant  the  cross  of  ^orious  memories 
upon  it  as  they  march  to  the  assault  to 
driye  the  foreigner  from  the  Home  of 
his  loyal  ancestors.  Ea^es  and  yul- 
tures,  led  by  some  mystic  instinct,  are 
often  seen  to  fly  from  the  mountains  to 


the  towers  and  turrets  of  the  castle.  It 
is  certain  that  in  some  not  distant  day 
the  comrades  of  the  chieftain  will  pour 
with  resbtless  strength  into  its  doomed 
walls.  ....  Let  another  chant  to 
you  the  Hymn  of  yictory ;  I  haye  sung 
the  Dirge  of  agony  1 


Unhi^y  maiden  1  thou  yanishest 
like  a  thought  which  cannot  shape  it- 
self in  any  language  known  on  earth,  a 
dream  of  early  loyel  Thou  wouldst 
not  lose  thy  snowy  wings,  and  they 
bear  thee  on  the  whirlwind^s^  track, 
where  the  mists  fly,  the  clouds  sail,  the 
sound  of  harps  dies,  the  leayes  of  au- 
tumn drift,  the  breath  of  sighs  yanishes  I 
Martyr  to  thine  own  dream  of  plighted 
faith,  they  bury  tby  fair  form  in  ances- 
tral earth;  perchance  the  sculptured 
marble  presses  on  thy  faultless  brow, 
for  on  its  snow  they  graye  the  hated 
foreign  name  borne  by  thy  alien  hus- 
band 1  But  the  grass  and  wild  flowers 
will  soon  grow  unheeded  around  it, 
and  in  the  green  and  flourishing  world 
of  the  eyer  yanishing,  thy  name  is  neyer 
spoken. 

On  the  yery  morning  of  thy  death, 
the  seyen  old  men  to  whom  obedience 
was  commanded  by  the  chieftain,  curse 
thee  because  thou  borest  away  with 
thee  the  soul  of  their  hero.  In  their 
addresses  to  the  people,  with  scorn  and 
scoff  upon  their  lips,  they  sneer  and  call  - 
thee  *  WOMAN ; '  but  the  people  weep, 
and  pray:  Lord  Christ,  Son  of  the 
Virgin,  giye  to  the  maiden  btsbnal 
fbaobI 
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Wb  haye  seen  that  the  tone  of  the 
newapapers  had  of  late  yeara  greatly 
improved.  Men  of  eminence  and  great 
intellectual  attainmoits  were  to  be 
found  among  the  oontributoiB  to  the 
variouB  joumals,  and  what  is  much 
more  important— B^r  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption—men of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Still  ihere  was  a  large  daes  of  yenal 
hirelings  in  the  pay  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  These  were  described  by  Mr. 
Pulteney  as  *  a  herd  of  wretdies  whom 
neither  information  can  enlighten  nor 
affluence  eleyate.*  He  fWher  expresses 
his  oonyiction  that  'if  their  patrons 
would  read  their  writings,  their  salaries 
would  be  quickly  withdrawn,  for  a  few 
pages  would  convince  them  that  they 
can  neither  attack  nor  defend,  neither 
raise  any  man's  reputation  by  their 
panegyrics,  nor  destroy  it  by  their  def- 
amation.' Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  expended 
enormous  sums  in  bribes  to  public 
writers,  however  expedient  he  may  have 
thought  it  to  retain  their  services,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attached  much  im- 
portance personally  to  the  writers  either 
for  or  against  him,  at  least  if  we  may 
put  fidth  in  his  own  words.  On  one 
occasion  he  said :  '  I  have  never  discov- 
ered any  reason  to  exalt  the  authcm 
who  write  against  the  Administration 
to  a  higher  degree  of  reputation  than 
their  opponents;'  and  on  another, 
'  Nor  do  I  often  read  the  papers  of  ei- 
ther party,  except  when  I  am  informed 
by  some,  who  have  more  inclination  to 
such  studies  than  myself^  that  they  have 
risen  by  some  accident  above  their 
common  leveL' 

Among  the  first  rank  of  newspaper 
writers  at  this  period  must  be  placed 
the  undying  name  of  Henry  Fielding, 


whose  connection  with  journalism  origi- 
nated in  his  becoming,  in  1789,  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Ohtrnqnon^  a  tri- 
weekly periodical  of  the  SpMtaicr 
stamp,  with  a  ooanpendium  of  the  diief 
news  of  the  day  in  addition.  The  re- 
bellion of  1746,  like  every  other  topic 
of  absorbing  interest,  became  the  parent 
of  a  great  many  news  sheets,  the  diicf 
of  which  was  probaUy  the  JMiomal 
^Dumaij  or  Chw^  OimttBy  inasmuch  as 
it  called  forth  a  Govanmcnt  proaecft- 
tioa,  and  procured  six  months'  impris- 
onment for  its  printer.  In  oppotHium 
to  the  Jacobite  journals,  several  news- 
papers were  started  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government.  Fidding  brought  out 
the  Tnt€  Patriot^  in  1745,  and  proved 
no  mean  antagonist  for  the  ay  mpathixen 
with  the  banished  Stuarts.  In  the 
prospectus  issued  with  lus  first  number, 
he  has  some  n^er  unpleasant  things 
to  say  of  his  literary  brethren :  ' 

'  The  first  little  imperfectioa  in  tiieie 
writings  is  that  there  is  scarce  a  sylla- 
ble of  truth  in  any  of  them.  If  this  be 
admitted  to  be  a  fault,  it  requires  no 
other  evideooe  than  themselves  and  the 
perpetual  ccmtradictioBs  which  oocor, 
not  only  on  comparing  one  with  the 
other,  but  the  same  author  wi^  him- 
self on  different  days.  Secondly,  there 
is  no  sense  in  them.  To  prove  this  like- 
wise, I  appeal  to  their  works.  Thirdly, 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  in  them  at 
all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by 
their  readers,  if  paragraphs,  which  con- 
tain neither  wit,  nor  humor,  nor  sense, 
nor  the  least  importance,  may  be  prop- 
erly said  to  contain  nothing.  .... 
Nor  will  this  appear  strange  if  we  ccm- 
sider  who  are  the  authors  of  such  tracts 
— namely,  the  journeymen  of  booksell- 
ers, of  whom,  I  believe,  much  the  same 
may  be  truly  predicated  as  of  the^* 
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their  prodactioBA.  But  the  encourage- 
ment with  which  these  hicid[>ration8  are 
rMd  may  seem  most  strange  and  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  And  liere 
I  cannot  agree  wi&  my  bookseller  that 
their  eminent  badness  recommends  them. 
The  true  reason  is,  I  beUere,  the  same 
whichi  once  heard  an  economist  assign 
for  the  content  and  satis&ction  with 
which  las  family  drank  water-cider — 
via.,  because  they  could  procure  no 
better  liquor.  Indeed,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  palate,  though  it  may  out 
of  neosssity  swallow  the  worse,  will,  in 
general,  prefer  the  better.' 

These  sarcasms  are  probaUy  not  much 
oTercolored,  for,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
cqytione,  newspapers  had  sunk  to  a 
Tery  low  state  indeed,  and  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
graded periods  in  the  history  of  journal- 
ism with  which  we  have  had  to  deal, 
or  shall  hereafter  haye  to  encounter. 
The  Oktm^neHy  of  course,  was  intended 
to  be  *  tile  better.'  It  did  not,  how- 
ey^,  meet  with  any  yeiy  great  success, 
but  still  with  enough  to  encourage  Field- 
ing in  his  attacks.  In  1747  he  dealt 
another  heayy  blow  at  the  Jaoobites, 
by  commencing  the  JaedbiU  Jwmud^  in 
which  they  were  most  merdleedy  ridi- 
culed and  satirized.  His  opponents 
replied  as  best  they  could,  \>tA  they 
were  not  masters  of  the  kem  and  pol- 
ished wespons  which  the  great  noyeHst 
wielded,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  content  themselyes  with  yenomous 
spite  and  abuse.  The  ablest  of  these 
antagonists  was  a  newspaper  entitled 
(X2  Bnffkmd,  w  the  OantMuUofkal 
Jtnumalf  an  infiunous  and  scunilous 
publication,  to  which,  however,  the 
el^ant  Lord  COiesterfleld  did  not  think 
it  derogatory  to  contribute.  Among 
other  cdebritiee  who  were  associated 
with  the  press  at  this  time,  we  find 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Bonnell  Thontton-^e 
autiior  of  ibe  Oonn^i$$gur^  an  essay  pi^Mr, 
which,  though  inferior  to  tiie  Bpectatar 
and  TatiiTj  may  be  read  with  great 
I^eaaufe  and  profit,  eyen  at  tiie  present 


time— ihe  fomous  Beckford,  Bdward 
Moore,  and  Arthur  Murphy.  This  last 
started  the  2Vf^  a  journal  doyoted  to 
the  demolition  of  Pitt,  but  which  called 
forth  an  opponent  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, under  the  name  of  the  Conr  Te$t,  for 
then,  as  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  good  and  taking  title 
produced  a  host  of  imitations  and  pira- 
cies. In  spite,  howeyer,  of  Murphy's 
great  talents  and  its  first  blush  of  suc- 
cess, the  Tet^  socm  began  to  languish, 
and  died  of  atrophy,  after  a  brief  ezist- 
eaoe  of  some  eight  or  nine  months. 
One  of  the  most  fiumidable  anti-minia* 
terialist  papers  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, was  the  Monitor.  It  came  out 
upon  the  accession  of  George  m,  and 
was  especially  occupied  in  attacking 
Lord  Bate,  the  young  monarch's  chief 
minister  and  fayorite.  Its  editor  was 
John  Skitick,  who  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  dictionary,  which  was  large- 
ly used  in  the  schooldays  of  the  last 
generation,  and  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  old-£Mhioned  families 
and  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  world. 
This  Monitor  was  as  terrible  to  the 
nuurquis  as  another  more  modem  Moni- 
tor was  to  the  Merrimac,  and  the  Scotch 
minion  was  compelled  to  bestir  himsel£ 
He  called  in  to  his  aid  Bubb  Dodding- 
t<Hi,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
preceding  king,  had  done  good  service 
for  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  a  journal  styled  the  Bemembrancer, 
and  tiiey,  in  conjunction  with  Smollett 
ae  editor,  brought  out  the  Briton  in 
176d.  It  was  but  a  weakly  specimen 
of  a  Briton  from  the  yery  first  There 
were  many  causes  which  contributed  to 
itsdownfiilL  Scotchmen  were  regarded 
throughout  the  nation  with  feefings  of 
thorough  detestation,  and  Smollett  had 
made  for  himself  many  bitter  enemies, 
of  men  who  had  fermeriy  been  his 
friends,  by  his  acceptanoe  of  this  em- 
ployment It  was  the  hand  of  a  quon- 
dam friend  that  dealt  hia  piq[>er  the 
oof^^-de-i^roMj  none  other  in  feet  than 
John  Wilkes,  who  had  started  the 
N9rth  Briton  in  oppoidtion  to  amoUett 
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The  Briton  expired  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1768,  And  upon  the  d8d  of  April, 
in  the  same  year,  appeared  the  neTer-to- 
be-foi^ten  No.  45  of  the  Kcrik  Briton, 
The  circamatances  connected  with  this 
famona  brot^ure,  and  the  conaeqnenoea 
which  followed  upon  its  appearance, 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  proceed  to  any  great  length 
in  describing  its  incidents.    This  said 
No.  45  initiated  a  great  fight,  in  which 
both  ddes  committed  seyeral  mistakes, 
won  seyeral  yictories,  and   sustained 
seyeral  defeats.     Wilkes  ondonbtedly 
got  the  worst  of  it  at  first,  bnt  his  dis- 
comfiture was  set  off  by  many  compen- 
sations in  difierent  ways,  which   his 
long  straggle  procured  for  him.    The 
obnoxious  article,  boldly  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  king^s 
speech— for   Wilkes    always   asserted 
that  he  had  the  hi^est  respect  for  the 
king  himself— practically  charged  them 
with  falsehood.    Upon  this  they  issued 
a  g^eral  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  all  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  ybrth  Briton.     Wilkes 
was  seised  and  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  kept  for  four  days,  all  ac- 
cess of  friends  and  legal  adyisers  being 
denied  to  him.    At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  was  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  upon  a  writ  of  habMs 
eorpui.    Three  points  were  raised  in  his 
fiiyor,  namely,  whether  the  warrant  was 
legal,  whether  the  particular  passage 
in  the  libel  complained  of  ought  not 
to  haye   been  specified,  and  whether 
his  priyil^res  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  protect  him  fix>m  arrest 
The   celebrated   Lord   Camden,   then 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  presided,  and  ruled 
against  Wilkes  on  the  first  two  points, 
but  discharged  him  from  custody  on 
the  third.    Wilkes  hereupon  reprinted 
the  article.   Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
now  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
the   Goyemment,  and   resolyed   that 
priyilege  of  Parliament  did  not  extend 
to  arrest  (br  libel.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons  also  resolyed  *that  the  l^trth 
Briton^  No.  45,  is  a  fklse,  soandaloos, 


and  seditioua  Hbel,  containing  expraa- 
rions  of  the  most  unexampled  inaolenoe 
and   contumely  towaid  his   Mi^iesty, 
the  grossest  expressions  against  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  most 
andadons  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  whole  legislature,  and  most  mani- 
liBstly  tending  to  alienate  the  affscticoB 
of  the  people  from  his  Mijesty ,  to  with- 
draw them  firom  their  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  excite  them 
to  traitorous  insurrecticni  against  his 
Mi^esty^s  Goyemment'    They  also  or- 
dered the  libel  to  be  publidy  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Exdiange.    The.  authorities 
attempted  to  carry  out  this  order,  bnt 
an  enormous  mob  aseemUed,  droye  off 
the  officers,  rescued  the  journal  from 
the  flames,  and,  in  reyenge,  built  a  huge 
bonfire  at  Temple  Bar,  into  which  they 
threw  the  jadicboot,  the  fiiyorite  emblem 
for  expressing  the  public  dislike  of 
Lord  Bute.    It  was  now  WUkee's  turn, 
and  he  brought  an  action  in  the  follow- 
ing year  against  the  under  secretary 
of  state,  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  hit 
papers.    Judge  Pratt  sumnted  up  ii 
his  fiiyw,  directing  ^bie  jury  that  gen 
eral  warrants  were  'unconstitutional, 
illegal,  and  altogether  yoid.'    As  bdn§ 
the  instrument  in  eliciting  this  memoiv 
able  exposition  of  the  laws,  Wilkes  de- 
serres  the  gratitude  of  eyery  En^^ish- 
man  who  cares  one  jot  for  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  of  eyery  loyer  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.    He  was 
not  without  immediate  and  substantial 
rewards,  for  the  jury  found  a  yerdict 
for  him,  with  £1,000  damages.    The 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
had  taken  his  part  throughout^  eyen- 
tually  chose  him  sheriff^  lord  niayor, 
and   chamberlain,  and  presented  the 
lord  chief  justice  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  in  token  of  their  admirati<ni 
for  his  conduct    On  the  other  hand, 
Wilkes  was  expelled  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons,  on  account  of  the  libel,  and  on 
the  yery  same  day  which  witnessed  his 
triumph  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^ 
he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  the  Kiqg^ 
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Benoh  for  its  republkatioii,  and  found 
goiUy.  He  refused  to  snrrender  to 
judgment,  and  was  accordingly  out- 
lawed. He  then  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, from  whence,  some  three  or  fonr 
years  later,  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  king  for  a  pardon.  As  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  paid  a  fine  of  £500,  his  out- 
lawry being  reyersed.  He  next  peti- 
tioned the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
admission;  but  his  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  a  new  writ  issued,  when 
he  was  returned  by  an  orerwhelming 
migoiity.  The  House  expelled  him 
again,  and  this  farce  of  expulsion  and 
reelection  was  enacted  four  distinct 
times,  until  at  last  his  election  was  de- 
clared null  and  yoid.  He  subsequently 
brought  an  action  against  Lord  Halifax 
for  illegal  imprisonment  and  the  seis- 
ure  of  his  papers,  and  obtained  £4,000 
damages.  He  liyed  sereral  years  after 
this,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in 
political  affairs,  confining  his  energies 
to  the  sphere  of  the  city.  While  he 
was  in  exile  at  Paris  he  published  an 
account  of  his  trial,  etc.,  but,  as  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  defenders,  so  was  he 
in  his  adversaries.  The  writings  of  his 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Charles  Churchill, 
the  clever  writer,  but  disreputable  di- 
vine, are  wellnigh,  if  not  entirely,  for- 
gotten, but  the  undying  pendl  of  the 
immortal  Hogarth  will  forever  hold 
him  up  to  the  gaze  of  remote  posterity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  as  to  his 
political  opinions,  and  however  great 
maybe  our  gp^titude  to  him  in  one 
particular  instance,  his  authorship  of 
the  abominable  and  filthy  *  Essay  upon 
Women ' — which,  by  the  way,  formed 
one  count  in  the  indictment  against 
him  at  his  trial  in  the  King's  Bench — 
will  always  earn  for  him  the  execration 
of  mankind.  The  success  of  Wilkes  in 
his  action  against  the  secretary  of  state, 
was  the  sigrnal  for  a  host  of  other  au- 
thors, printers,  and  publishers,  who  had 
been  similarly  attacked,  to  bring  simi- 
lar actions.  They  generally  obtained 
heavy  damages,  and  ministers  learned 


a  lesson  of  caution  which  they  did  not 
soon  forget. 

But  while  they  persecuted  the  op- 
position scribes,  ministers  did  not  for- 
get to  reward  those  writers  who  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  Government. 
Men  who  had  fsdled  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
fessions and  employments,  turned  their 
attention  to  political  literature,  and,  as 
far  as  emolument  was  concerned,  met 
with  great  success,  for  although  the 
talent  was  all  on  one  side,  the  profit 
was  all  on  the  other.  Among  the  chief 
of  these-  fortunate  scribblers  was  Dr. 
Francis,  the  &ther  of  the  celebrated 
Bir  Philip,  Dr.  Shebbrart,  Hujh  Kelly, 
and  Arthur  Murphy. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  most  mem- 
orable period  in  newspaper  history — 
the  appearance  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
The  interest  in  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  these  withering  diatribes  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  in  that  of  the 
Nile,  but,  unlike  that  *  frightened  and 
ftigitive '  river,  their  origin  will  prob- 
ably never  be  discovered  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A  neat  little  library  might  be 
formed  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
that  have  been  written  upon  this  *  vexed 
question,'  and  the  name  of  every  man 
that  was  at  all  eminent  at  the  time  of 
their  publication — and  of  a  great  many 
too  that  were  by  no  means  eminent — 
has  been  at  some  time  or  other  sug- 
gested as  the  author.  This  controversy 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  literary 
volcano,  which  every  now  and  then  be- 
coming suddenly  active,  after  a  period 
of  quiescence  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, sends  forth  great  clouds  of  smoke 
— ^but  nothing  else ;  and  then  all  things 
remain  once  more  in  itatu  quo.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any 
rmnark  upon  Ihe  matter,  further  than 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  appears  to  be  in 
favor  of  Sir  Philip  Francis— the  untir- 
ing, unscrupulous  bloodhound  who 
hunted  down  Warren  Hastings — ^hav- 
ing been  the  author.  The  first  of  these 
famous  letters  appeared  in  the  PMie 
Advertiser^  of  April  98,  1767;  the  last 
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of  a  stalwmrt  fiunily  of  gixty-nine,  on  ploy^  oueftyiTiiel^cledi  and  of  oomift 

Jannary  21,  1772.    Let  Burke  teBtify  brougjit  in4a  TWdict  adretse  to  him. 

to  their  tremendous  power.     To  the  Almon  w«^  fined  and  ordered  to  find 

House  of  Commons  he  said :  *  He  made  substaqtfal  bail  f(Hr  his  Aiture  good  be- 

you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  haviovi 

the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You  crouch*  The  PutlUe  Ad^erHter  wsis  a  joint* 
ed,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.'  stpck  concern,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
To  the  speaker  he  said :  '  Nor  has  he  the  booksellers,  among  whom  we  find 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir  \  names  which  are  still  lanu>us  in  Pater- 
he  has  attacked  even  you— he  has — a9d  noster  Bow,  such  as  Longman,  Caddl, 
I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triuQiph  Bivington,  and  Strahan.  Wood£dl*s 
in  the  encounter.'  And  again : '  Kings,  ledger  supplies  us  with  the  following 
lords,  and  conmions  are  but  the  sport  information  as  to  the  expenses  of  get- 
of  his  fury.'  Speaking  of  the  *  Letter  to  ting  it  up,  some  of  the  items  being 
Hie  king,'  Burke  said :  *  It  was  the  ran-  sufficiently  curious : 
cor  and*  venom  with  which  I  was  B  m.  d, 
struck.     In  these  respects  the  North  Paid    translating    foreign 

Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him   as        news,  etc., 100   0   0 

in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment.'    The  Foreign  newspapers, ...    14   0   0 

GoTomment  tried  every  means  in  their  Foy,  at  2*.  a  day,       ...    81    4   0 

power  to  discover  the  author,  but  in  Lloyd's    coffee   house    tor 

vain.    Woodfall,  the  proprietor  of  the       post  news, 12   0   0 

Public  AdvertUer^  knew  or  professed  to  Hnme  news,  as  per  receipts 
know  nothing  about  it,  asserting  that        and  incidents,    ....  282    4  11 J 

the  letters  were  found  in  his  box  firom  List  of  sherilfs,      ....         10   0 

time  to  time,  but  how  they  came  there  Plantation,  Iriidi,  and  Scotch 

he  could  not  tell.    Let  it  suffice  us  to        news, 50   0  0 

know  that  they  admirably  served  the  Portsmouth  letter,     ...      8   5  -  0 

purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  Stocks, 8   8   0 

viz.,  to  defeat  tyranny,  and  to  defend  Porterage    to    the    stamp 

ft!eedom ;  that  they  are  still  allowed  to        office, 10    8   0 

rank  as  the  greatest  political  essays  that  Recorder's  clerk,  ....      110 

were  ever  written ;    and  that  Junius,  Sir  John  Fielding^     ...    50   0   0 

whoever  he  was,  will  always  be  grate-  Delivering  papers  fifty-two 
fully  remembered  among  us,  so  long  as        weeks,  at  £1 4s.  per  week,    62   8   0 

we  continue  to  display  that  watchful  Clerk,  and  to  collect  debts,    80   0   0 

jealousy  in  the  preservation  of  our  Setting  up  extra  advertise- 

liberties  which  has  hitherto  ever  char-        ments, 81  10   0 

acterized  us  as  a  nation.  A  person  to  go  daily  to  fetch 
The  Gk>vemment  prosecuted  several       in    advertisements,    get- 
newspaper  proprietors  and  printers  for       ting  evening  papers,  etc.,    15  15   6 

publishing  these  letters,  and  more  espe-  Homing  and  evening  pa- 

cially   that   addressed   to   the    king.        pers, 26   8   2j 

Among  others  who  were  brought  to  Price  of  hay   and   straw, 
trial  were  Woodfall  himself;  John  Al-       Whitechapel,     ....      160 

mon,  of  the  London  Museum ;  Miller,  of  Mr.  Green  for  port  entries,       81  10   0 

the  London  Evening  Po9t;  Baldwin,  of  Law  charges,  Mr.  Holloway,      6    7    6 

the  St.  Jamei'8  Chronicle;  Say,  of  the  Bad  debta^ 18   8    6 

OateUeer,  and  Robinson,  of  the  Ind&' 

pendent  Chronide,    Almon  was,  how- 

ever,  the  only  one  who  was  punished.        The  sale  was  about  three  thonaand  a 

The  jury  consisted  of  Government  em-  day,  and  the  ahaivholdaa  reoeivtsd  £80 
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per  share  dear  profit  The  newspapers 
of  those  days  paid  the  managers  of 
theatres  for  accounts  of  their  plays,  as 
witness  the  following  entries : 

Playhouses, 100    0  0 

Druiy  Lane  advertisements,  64  8  6 
Covent  Garden         *'  66  11  0 


£280  19  6 


Theatrical  advertising  had  not  reach- 
ed the  pitch  of  development  which  it 
has  since  attained ;  the  competition  was 
not  so  severe,  and  managers  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  in- 
genious methods  of  propitiating  dra- 
matic critics,  such  as  producing  their 
plays  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
season,  or  paying  £800  a  year  for  the 
supervision  of  the  playbills-->expedients 
which  have  been  now  and  then  em- 
ployed in  our  own  times. 

Among  the  writers  in  the  PMie 
AdoerUter  were  Caleb  Whitefoord,  diUt- 
tante  and  wine  merohant,  Charles  d'Bste, 
who,  like  the  popular  London  preacher 
of  the  present  day,  Bellew,  first  tried 
the  stage,  but  not  succeeding  in  that 
line,  entered  the  pulpit ;  John  Taylor, 
afterward  editor  of  the  Morning  Pwt; 
Tom  Syers,  author  of  the  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  and  Woodfall's  brother 
William.  This  last  started  the  Jfmi- 
ing  Ohronidej  in  1769,  a  paper  whose 
fiite  it  was,  after  lasting  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, to  pass  into  the  venal  hands  of 
Seigeant  Glover  (who  sold  it  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
Bttb  rv$d  a  French  organ  in  London), 
and  to  die  in  consequence  in  well- 
merited  dishonor. 

The  PiihUe  LtdgermM  brought  out 
by  Newberry,  the  bookseller,  in  1760, 
and  is  chiefly  remaiteble  as  being  the 
vehicle  through  which  Goldsmith's 
'  Citizen  of  the  World '  was  first  given 
to  the  public 

'  Poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  caUed '  Noll/ 

Who  wrote  like  an  sogel,  but  talked  like  poor 

PoU,'  / 

received  two  guineas  for  his  first  article, 
and  afterward  became  a  r^;ular  con- 
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tributor  at  a  guinea  an  article.  Wil- 
liam Radcliffe,  the  husband  of  the  au- 
thoress of  *•  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,' 
edited  the  Engliahman,  a  paper  to  which 
Edmund  Burke  contributed,  and  subse- 
quently the  English  Chronide  and  the 
Morning  Herald.  Of  all  these  he  was 
proprietor,  either  altogether  or  in  part, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  for 
the  editor  to  be  the  proprietor,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  for  the  proprietor  to 
be  the  editor. 

The  prosecutions  in  connection  with 
the  letters  of  Junius  were  not  the  only 
attacks  made  upon  the  press  at  this 
time.  Parliament  again  entered  the 
lists  against  it  There  was  a  certain 
Lord  Marehmont,  whose  especial  mis- 
sion appears  to  have  been  to  persecute 
the  newspapers.  Shakspeare  says, 
'  The  evil  that  men  do  lires  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; ' 

and  whether  or  no  my  Lord  Marehmont 
ever  did  any  good  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. All  that  is  known  of  him 
is  that  he  was  very  pertinacious  and 
very  successftd  in  his  onslaughts  upon 
his  victims,  for,  whenever  he  saw  the 
name  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  a  journal,  he  used  to  make  a 
motion  against  the  printer  for  breach 
of  privilege,  summon  him  befiwe  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  have  him  heavily 
fined.  The  House  of  Commons  followed 
suit  The  old  bone  of  contention,  the 
reporting  of  the  debates,  was  raked  up 
again.  There  were  then  two  giants 
of  reporting,  William  WoodfaU,  who, 
from  his  wonderfhl  retentive  powers, 
was  called  by  the  sobriquet  of  Memory 
WoodfaU,  and  William  Raddiffe.  Itwaa 
in  1771  that  the  House  proceeded  to 
active  measures  by  a  minority  of  ninety 
votes  to  fifty-five.  Orders  were  given 
to  arrest  the  printers,  publishera,  and 
authors  of  the  Gautteer  and  Nmi  IkUfy 
Advertiser  and  the  Middlesex  Journal^  or 
Chronicle  of  Liberty,  The  printers  went 
into  hiding,  and  a  reward  of  £50  was 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  Shortly 
afterward,  this  raid  was  extended  to' 
the  printers  of  the  Morning  OhronicU^ 
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8t.  Jam^$  OhranieUj  0€Mrdl  JBhening 
iM,  Z/mdan  JScming  Foit,  Whit^KaU 
Boming  Poit^taid  London  Paehet.  Some 
oi  thtse  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  actually  mads  their  tubmU- 
9wn  rni  their  knee$.  Miller,  of  the  Lon- 
don  Evening  POit,  declined  to  surrender, 
and  was,  after  some  difficulty,  arrested 
Bnder  a  wairant  from  the  speaker.  He 
was  taken  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  city's  chief  magistrate — ^let 
his  name.  Brass  Crosby,  be  remembered 
with  honor — declared  the  warrant  ille- 
gal, discharged  Miller,  and  committed 
the  speaker^s  messenger  for  assault. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Wheble,  of  the  Middleiex  Jmimtdy 
who  was  taken  before  John  Wilkes, 
then  sitting  as  alderman  at  Guildhall ; 
and  in  that  of  Thompson,  of  the  Oa- 
mtteer,  who  was  taken  before  Alderman 
Oliyer.  The  ground  for  their  discharge 
was  that  the  speaker's  warrant  had  no 
force  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city, 
without  being  countersigned  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  corporation.  The 
House  of  Commons  became  furious, 
and  orderod  the  attendance  of  Crosby 
and  Oliver,  but,  taught  by  old  experi- 
ence, did  not  in  the  first  instance  think 
it  desirable  to  meddle  with  Wilkes. 
The  ciyic  magistrates  stood  their  ground 
manf\illy,  and  produced  their  charters. 
The  House  retorted  by  looking  up  the 
resolutions  passed  on  various  occasions 
against  the  publication  of  the  debates. 
Meanwhile  a  mob  assembled  outside, 
and  abused  and  hustled  the  members 
on  their  way  to  the  House.  After  a 
fierce  debate,  Oliver  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  attendance  of  Wilkes 
was  then  ordered  for  the  8th  of  April, 
bat,  in  the  mean  time,  the  House,  like 
Fear  as  represented  by  Collins  in  his 
Ode  to  the  Passions, 

'  back  recoiled    .    .    . 
Eren  at  the  soand  himself  had  made ; ' 

and  accordingly  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
hj  ac^ounung  over  the  day  for  which 
the  redoubtable  Wilkes  had  been  sum- 


moned. On  the  27th  of  April,  however, 
the  lord  mayor  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  whole  country  rang  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  city  magis- 
trates remained  incarcerated  untO  the 
98d  of  July,  when  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  and,  its  power  of  imprison- 
ment being  at  an  end,  they  were  set 
free.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  last 
battle  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
press,  on  the  question  of  publishing  the 
debates.  It  was  fought  in  1771,  and 
had*  been  a  tougher  conflict  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  but  it  was  decisive. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  subject  being 
reopened ;  the  reporting  of  the  debates 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  functions  of  our  newspapers ;  and 
the  members  themselves  are  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  services  rendered  them  by 
the  reporters'  gallery  to  be  suicidal 
enough  to  inaug^urate  a  new  crusade 
against  it  What  those  services  are, 
any  one  who  has  been  patriotic  or  cu- 
rious enough  to  sit  out  a  debate  in  the 
strangers'  gallery  over  night,  and  then 
to  read  the  speeches,  to  which  he  has 
listened,  in  the  newspapers  next  morn- 
ing, can  readily  appreciate.  Hazy  ideas 
have  become  clear,  mutilated  and  unin- 
telligible sentences  have  been  neatly 
and  properly  arranged,  needless  repe- 
titions and  tautological  verbiage  have 
disappeared ;  there  is  no  sign  of  hesita- 
tion ;  hums  and  haws,  and  other  inex- 
pressible ejaculations,  grunts,  and  inter- 
polations find  no  place ;  the  thread  of 
an  argument  is  shown  where  none  was 
visible  before,  and  all  is  fiuent,  concise, 
and  more  or  less  to  the  point. 

Meanwhile  the  tone  of  the  press  had 
again  greatly  improved,  partly  owing 
to  purification  through  the  trials  which 
it  had  undergone,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  better  taste  of  the  public  Its  cir- 
culation had  rapidly  increased.  In 
1753  the  number  of  stamps  on  newspa- 
pers in  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,411,- 
757;  in  1760,9,464,790;  in  1774, 12,800,- 
608;  in  1775, 12,680,906;  and  in  1776, 
13,886,000,  a  halt  in  its  progress  being 
caused  by  Lord  North^s  new  stamp  act| 
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rftisiDg  the  itamp  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  pence.  The  ordinary  price  of  a 
news  sheet  was  two  or  two  and  a  half 
pence,  but  this  was  more  than  doubled 
by  its  cost  of  transmission  through  the 
post  office,  which,  for  a  daily  paper, 
was  £5  a  year.  The  Morning  iW,  the 
full  title  of  which  was  originally  the 
Morning  Pot€  ojid  Daily  AdtertUer^  first 
came  ont  in  1772.  In  1776  it  appeared 
regolarly  erery  morning,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Bate, 
afterward  the  Rer.  Sir  Henry  Bate 
Dudley,  Bart  The  ChrUlemarCn  Maga- 
nn^— that  prolific  mine  to  whose  stores 
of  wealth  the  present  series  of  articles 
is  beholden  times  out  of  number — gives 
a  curious  account  of  a  duel  into  which 
thjfl  clerical  editor  was  forced  in  his 
clerical  capacity.  Editorial  duels  were 
not  tmknown  in  those  days.  Wilkes 
had  fought  one  or  two,  as  well  as  other 
editors;  but  these  were  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Bate^s  encounter : 

*The  cause  of  quarrel  arose  from 
some  oifensiye  paragraphs  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  iW,  highly  re- 
fiecting  on  the  character  of  a  lady,  for 
whom  Captain  Stoney  had  a  particular 
regard.  Mr.  Bate  had  taken  erery  pos- 
sible method,  consistent  with  honor,  to 
conyince  Captain  Stoney  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  paragraphs  was  wholly 
without  his  knowledge,  to  which  Mr. 
8toney  gare  no  credit,  and  insisted  on 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  author.  This  happen- 
ed some  days  before,  but  meeting,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  on  the  day  before 
mentioned  (January  18, 1777),  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Adelphi,  called  for  a 
room,  shut  the  door,  and,  being  fur- 
nished with  pistols,  discharged  them  at 
each  other  without  effect.  They  then 
drew  swords,  and  Mr.  Stoney  received  a 
wound  in  the  breast  and  arm,  and  Mr. 
Bate  one  in  the  thigh.  Mr.  Bate^s  sword 
bent  and  slanted  against  the  captain^s 
breastbone,  which  Mr.  Bate  apprising 
him  of^  Captain  Stoney  called  to  him 
to  straighten  it,  and  in  the  interim, 
while  the  sword  was  under  his  foot  for 


that  purpose,  the  door  was  broken  open, ' 
or  tiie  dea^  of  one  of  the  parties  would 
most  certainly  have  been  the  Issue.' 

Another  eminent  writer  in  the  PuiUe 
Adwrtiier  was  John  Home,  afterward 
John  Home  Tooke,  the  author  of  the 
*  Diversions  of  Purley,'  a  man  to  be  al- 
ways remembered  with  gratitude  in 
America,  for  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  straggle  between  the  colonies  and 
the  moth^  country.  Ms  connection 
with  the  press  was  one  long  series  of 
trials  for  libel,  in  which  he  always  got 
the  worst  of  the  fVay .  In  fact,  he  rather 
appeared  to  like  bcdng  in  hot  water,  for 
he  more  than  once  wrote  an  article 
with  the  full  intention  of  standing  the 
trial  which  he  knew  would  be  sure  to 
follow  its  publication.  One  of  his  rea- 
sons may  have  been  that  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  indulge 
his  penchimt  for  forensic  disputation. 
He  had  been  bred  a  clergyman,  but, 
disliking  the  retirement  of  a  quiet 
country  parsonage,  he  threw  up  his 
preferment,  abandoned  his  clerical  Amo- 
tions altogether,  and  came  to  London 
to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Temple.  The 
benchers,  however,  holding  the  force 
of  the  maxim,  *  Once  in  orders  always 
in  orders,'  ref\ised  to  admit  him  to  the 
degree  of  barrister  at  law.  In  1771  he 
founded  the  Society  of  the  Supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  was  to  uphold  the  newspapers 
in  their  conflicts  with  their  great  Ibe, 
the  law  of  libel,  and  to  defiray  the  ex- 
penses which  were  thus  incurred.  But, 
owing  to  some  quarrel  with  TVIlkes,  he 
withdrew  ttom  his  connection  with  this 
society,  and  started  a  new  one — the 
Constitutional  Society  —  which  was 
founded  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  His  publication  of  the 
doings  of  this  society  procured  for  him 
the  distinction  of  another  trial,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  he  was  fined 
£200,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  or- 
dered to  find  bail  for  his  good  beha- 
vior for  three  years  more.  After  two 
unsuccessfhl  attempts  he  got  into  Par* 
liament,  and  proved  a  very  troublesome 
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and  fonnidable  antagonist  to  minlsteni 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  prominent 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  which,  C(»udsting  chiefly  of 
working  men,  had  for  its  main  otjects 
the  establishment  of  uniTersal  snffirage 
and  annual  Pariiaments.  This  society 
owed  its  origin  to  the  French  Reroln- 
tion,  and  it  kept  up  a  r^^lar  corre- 
spondence with  the  National  Conyen- 
tion  and  the  French  Jacobins.  It  num- 
bered about  fifty  thousand  members,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  dis- 
seminated its  opinions  by  means  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  handbills, 
which  were  published  at  a  low  price, 
or  giyen  away  in  the  streets.  One  of 
the  most  influential  of  these  pamphlets 
was  Tom  Paine^s  *  Rights  of  Man,^  for 
writing  which  he  was  tried  and  con^ 
Ticted.  Erskine  was  his  counsel,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  said : 

*  Other  liberties  are  held  under  Gov- 
ernments, but  the  liberty  of  opinion 
keeps  Gk)Temments  themselves  in  due 
subjection  to  their  duties.  This  has 
produced  the  martyrdom  of  truth  in 
every  age,  and  the  world  has  been  only 
purged  from  ignorance  with  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  those  who  have  enli^t- 
ened  it.* 

The  effect  of  these  ¥nitings  was  that 
Government  became  alarmed,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  sedi- 
tious speaking  and  writing.  TheAa&M« 
eorpuM  act  was  suspended,  and  political 
trials  became  the  order  of  ^e  day. 
Home  Tooke^s  was  one  of  the  latest  of 
these  trials,  in  1794.  Erskine  was  his 
counsel,  and  was  more  succesefril  than 
when  defending  Paine.  The  public  ex- 
citement had  by  this  time  very  much 
toned  down,  and  Tooke  was  acquitted. 
One  result  of  this  trial  was  to  secure 


the  fortunes  of  Erskine;  but  another 
and  mudi  nu»e  important  one  was  to 
establish  on  a  firmer  basb  the  right  of 
free  discuflsion  and  liberty  of  speech, 
and  to  check  the  ministry  in  the  career 
of  terrorism  and  oppression  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  Looking  back  upon 
these  trials,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
one  cannot  but  feel  a  conviction  that 
the  fears  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation  were  absurdly  exaggerated. 
The  foundations  of  English  society  and 
British  institutions  were  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  easily  shaken,  even  when  tiie 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed frx>m  one  end  to  the  other.  But 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  still 
continued  its  efforts,  till  its  secretary 
was  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  so- 
ciety itself  was  suppressed,  along  with 
many  other  similar  associations,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  called  the  Cor- 
responding Societies  Bill,  m  1799. 
Tooke^s  connection  with  it  had  ceased 
some  time  before ;  in  fiict,  it  is  more 
than  doubtfril  if  he  had  ever  bem  a 
thorough-going  supporter  of  it  in  heart, 
or  had  any  other  object  than  that  of 
making  political  capital  out  of  it,  and 
of  indulging  his  belligerent  proclivities. 
He  died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy-dx. 

In  1777  there  were  seventeen  regular 
newsp<4[>ers  published  in  London,  of 
which  seven  were  daily,  eight  tri- 
weekly, one  bi-weekly,  and  one  weekly. 
In  1778  appeared  the  first  Sunday 
newspaper,  under  the  title  otJoknmnC% 
Sunday  Monitor, 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  a  very  impcnliant  evoit — too  impor- 
tant, in  fact,  to  be  introduced  at  the 
end  of  an  article,  and  which  we  there- 
fore reserve  for  our  next  number.  That 
event  is  the  birth  of  the  Time$, 
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THE    HOUSE    IN    THE    LANE. 

Wabic  and  bright  the  sun  is  shining 

On  the  fimnhonse  far  away, 
like  a  pleasant  picture  lying 

Bright  before  my  gaze  all  day. 

And  I  see  the  tall,  gray  chimney, 
And  the  steep  roof  sloping  down ; 

And  far  off  the  spires  rise  dimly 
Of  the  old  New  Hampshire  town. 

And  the  little  footpath  creeping 
Through  the  long  grass  to  the  door, 

And  the  hopyine^s  tresses  sweeping 
The  low  roof  and  lintels  o'er. 

And  the  bam  with  loft  and  rafter, 
Weather  beaten,  scarred,  and  wide — 

And  the  tree  I  used  to  clamber. 
With  the  well-sweep  on  one  side. 

And  beyond  that  wide  old  firmyard, 
And  the  bridge  across  the  stream, 

I  can  see  the  ancient  orchard, 
Where  the  russets  thickly  gleam. 

And  the  birds  sing  just  as  sweetly. 
In  the  branches  knarled  and  low, 

As  when  autumns  there  serenely 
Walked  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  up<m  the  east  are  beaming 

The  salt  meadows  to  the  sea, 
Or  the  hillMde  pastures,  dreaming 

Of  October  pleasantly. 

On  the  west,  like  lanterns  glimmer 

Thick  the  ears  of  com  to-day, 
That  I  sowed  along  each  ftizrow. 

Singing  as  I  went,  last  May. 

So  it  nangs,  that  yisicm  tender. 

Oyer  all  my  loss  and  pain, 
Where  the  maples  flame  their  qdendor 

By  the  old  house  in  the  lane. 
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And,  beside  the  wann  south  window, 
At  this  very  hour  of  day, 

Where  the  sunbeams  loye  to  linger, 
Wifh  her  knitting  dropped  away, 

She  is  sitting— mother — mother, 
With  your  pale  and  patient  £m^ 

Where  the  fh)8ted  hairs  forever 
Shed  their  sad  and  tender  grace. 

Are  you  thinking  of  that  momiag 
Your  hist  kisses  fiE^tered  down, 

When  the  summer  sun  was  dawning 
O^er  the  old  New  Hampshire  town  f 

For  my  country,  in  her  angraish. 
Came  betwixt  us  nughtily : 

*  Save  me,  or,  my  son,  I  perish  I » 
Was  her  dread  appeal  to  me. 

Youth  and  strength  and  life  made  answer : 
When  that  cry  of  bitter  stress 

Woke  the  hills  of  old  New  Hampahixe, 
Could  I  give  my  country  less  ? 

And  not  when  the  batde^s  thunder, 

Crashed  along  our  ranks  its  power — 
And  not  now,  though  fiercer  hunger 

Drains  my  life-qprings  at  this  hour- 
Would  I  Ikinter  make  the  answer, 

Or  the  offiaring  less  complete, 
That  I  laid,  in  old  New  Hampshire, 

Joyful  at  my  country's  feet  I 

Though  your  boy  has  borne,  dear  mother, 
Watching  by  that  window  low. 

Through  the  long,  slow  hours  this  hunger 
It  would  break  your  heart  to  know. 

Though  the  thought  of  that  old  larder. 
And  the  shdlves  overflowing  there. 

Hade  the  pang  of  hunger  harder 
Through  the  day  and  night  to  bear. 

And  the  doves  have  come  eadi  monting. 
And  the  lowing  kine  been  fed, 

While  your  only  boy  was  starving 
For  a  single  crust  of  bread  1 
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Bnt  tbrongfa  all  this  n«ed  and  sonrow 
Has  the  end  been  drawing  nig)i : 

In  these  prison  walls,  to-morrow, 
It  win  not  be  hard  to  die. 

Though,  upon  this  cold  floor  lying. 
Bitter  the  last  pang  may  be~- 

Still  your  prayers  haye  sweet  replying- 
The  dear  Lord  has  stood  with  me  1 

And  His  hand  the  gates  shall  op^ 
And  the  home  shall  fidrer  shine, 

That  mine  earthly  one  was  giyen, 
And  my  life,  dear  land,  for  thine. 

So  I  patient  wait  the  dawning 
That  shall  rise  and  still  this  pain — 

Brighter  than  that  last  sweet  morning 
By  the  old  house  in  the  lane  I 


When  the  simbeama,  growing  bolder. 
Sought  him  in  the  noon,  next  day — 

Starved  to  death.  New  Hampshire's  soldier 
In  tiie  Libby  Prison  lay. 


MUSIC    A    SCIENCE. 


Much  has  been  written  concerning 
music.  Volume  after  volume,  shallow 
or  erudite,  sentimental  or  critical,  pre- 
judiced or  impartial,  has  been  issued 
from  the  press,  but  the  want  Qn  most 
instances)  of  a  certain  scientiflc  founda- 
tion, and  of  rational  canons  of  criticism, 
has  greatly  obscured  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  Truth  has  usually 
been  sought  everywhere  except  in  the 
only  place  where  she  was  likely  to  be 
found,  namely,  in  the  realm  of  naturdi 
lawy  and  consequently,  of  science.  Old 
tomes  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  school 
traditions,  the  usage  of  the  b^  mas- 
ters, and  the  verdict  of  the  human  ear 
(a  good  judge,  but  not  always  unper- 
verted),  have  been  appealed  to  for  de- 
cisions upon  questions  readily  answered 


by  a  knowledge  and  consideration  of 
first  principles  resting  upon  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  sound,  upon  numerical 
relations  of  vibrations.  These  princi- 
ples are  strictly  scientific,  and  capable 
of  demonstration. 

So  long  ago  as  1828,  the  American- 
public  was  told  by  Philip  Tngetta,* 

*  *  Ad  Introdnotlcm  to  tb«  Art  and  Soienoe  of 
If  Dtio/  written  for  the  Aroorioan  Conservafcorio 
of  Philadelphia,  by  Philip  Tn^Jetta.  Philadelphia : 
PHnted  by  I.  Athmead  k,  Co.,  1838. 

TnO^tta  was  tha  eon  of  a  well-known  Italiaa 
eompoacr  of  the  tame  name.  He  was  a  pnpU  of 
fhe  celebrated  OoDierratorlo  of  Naples,  and,  as  I 
have  been  Informed,  was  abont  to  obtain  a  pro- 
foMorshlp  In  the  Conserratorlo  of  Parts,  wliea 
pciitleal  drenmstanees  diverted  his  coarse  to 
America.  He  was  the  friend  of  Genersl  Moresii 
and  President  Madison.  Of  noble  appearanet, 
fine  manners,  and  sensitive  tsmperament,  be  ftir 
some  time  received  fbo  oonsldMatloa due  tohSi 
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that '  if  counterpoint  be  not  a  tdeDoe, 
neither  is  astroncmiy.'  For  want  of 
proper  ezponnderB,  thia  troth  has  made 
bat  little  impression,  and,  while  the 
Art  of  Music  has  advanced  consider- 
ably among  ns,  the  Bdenoe  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.  In  Europe, 
eradition,  research,  and  collections  of 
rules  have  not  been  wanting.  Much 
has  been  accomplished,  but  an  exhaust- 
ire  work,  based  upon  the  simple  laws 
of  nature,  has  (so  fiir  as  the  writer  can 
learn)  never  yet  appeared.  The  pro- 
foundly learned  and  truly  great  Bohe- 
mian musician,  W.  J.  Tomaschek,  who 
died  in  1849,  taught  a  system  of  musi- 
cal science  founded  upon  a  series  of 
beautiful  and  easily  comprehended  nat- 
ural laws.  His  logical  training  and 
wide  general  cultivation  gave  him  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  few  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  result  of  his  researches  has 
unfortunately  never  been  published, 
and  his  system  of  harmony  is  iharovgJdy 
known  only  by  his  more  earnest  and 
studious  pupils. 

To  define  the  provinces  of  icienoe  and 
art,  we  may  briefly  say,  that  science  is 
concerned  with  the  discovery  of  demon- 
strable principles,  and  the  deduction 
of  undeniable  corollaries ;  while  art  is 
occupied  with  expression,  performance, 
and  the  creative  faculty  with  which 
man  has  been  endowed.  Music  and 
astronomy  are  both  sciences,  that  is, 
founded  upon  certain  fixed  and  ascer- 
tainable laws ;  but  astronomy  is  no  art, 
because  man  has  not  the  power  to  cre- 
ate, or  even  remodel  worlds,  and  send 
them  rolling  through  space ;  while  he 
can  produce  sounds,  and  arrange  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  significant 
meaning  and  in  beauty,  two  of  the 
chief  ends  of  art. 

The  music  of  different  periods  in  the 
world's  history  has  rested  upon  the 

talento  uid  aoqalremmts,  but,  in  after  years,  wm 
Mdl  J  neglected,  and  Anally  died  in  PhUadelphla, 
Almoet  literally  of  want.  Hie  moeical  knowledge 
perlahed  with  him ;  bia  mannaoripU  (operaa,  ora- 
torioa,  eto.)  were,  I  beliere,  all  burned  by  him 
before  hie  death.  A  tad  hietory,  and,  in  a  land 
where  there  baa  been  ao  little  opportonlty  for  the 
beat  moaioal  inatrootion,  a  atrange  one  I 


vmtioos  scales  recognized  during  those 
periods  as  ftmdamental,  whidi  scales 
have  been  more  or  less  complete  as  they 
have  approached  or  receded  tnm  the 
absolutely  fundamental  scale  as  given 
by  nature.  The  scales  now  in  use  are 
not  identical  with  the  natural  scale, 
but  are,  in  different  d^^rees,  derived 
from  it. 

The  natural  scale  is,  in  its  commence- 
ment, harmonic,  and  is  found  by  the 
consideration  of  the  natural  progresaon 
of  sound  consequent  upon  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  a  angle  string.  It 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student 
of  acoustics.  The  sound  produced  by 
the  striking  or  twanging  of  a  single 
string  (on  a  monochord)  is  called  the 
tonic,  and  also,  fh>m  its  position  as 
the  lowest  note,  the  bass.  If  we  divide 
this  string  in  half,  we  will  obtain  a 
series  of  vibrations  producing  a  sound 
the  9ame  in  character,  but,  so  to  q>eak, 
doMy  high  in  pitch.  This  sound  is 
named  the  octave,  because  it  is  the 
eighth  note  in  our  common  diatonic 
scale.  If  we  divide  the  string  into  three 
parts,  the  result  will  be  a  sound  called 
the  large  fifth;  a  division  into  fbur 
parts  gives  the  next  higher  octave  of 
the  bass;  into  five,  gives  the  sound 
known  as  the  large  third,  commonly 
called  major  third ;  into  six,  the  octave, 
or  next  higher  repetition,  of  the  lai^ 
fifth;  into  seven,  the  small  seventh; 
into  eight,  the  third  repetition  of  the 
octave  of  the  bass.  The  progressioQ 
thus  fkr  is  hence :  Bass— Ist  octave  of 
bass— large  fifth — ^2d  octave  of  bass- 
large  third— 1st  octave  of  large  fifth- 
small  seventh — 8d  octave  of  bass.  Em- 
ploying the  alphabetical  names  of  the 
notes  (always  ascending) :  C— C — Q — 
C—E— G— B  fiat— C. 

This  progression  may  truly  be  called 
nahiral,  as  it  is  that  into  which  the 
string  naturally  divides  itself  when 
stricken.  An  attentive  ear  can  readily 
distinguish  the  succession  of  sounds  as 
far  as  the  small  seventh.  The  longer 
bass  strings  of  any  piano  of  full  tone 
and  resonant  sounding  board  will  suf* 
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fioe  fbr  the  experiment.  These  are  also 
the  natural  notes  as  found,  with  differ- 
ences  in  compass,  in  tiie  dmple  horn 
and  trumpet,  and  the  phenomenon  is 
Tisibly  shown  in  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  grains  of  sand  placed  on  a 
hnsa  or  glass  plate,  and  made  to  as- 
same  Tarions  forms  and  degrees  of  diyi- 
aion  under  the  influence  of  certain  mu- 
sical sounds. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  the 
subject,  or  to  show  the  progression  of 
the  natural  scale  as  produced  by  further 
subdivisions  of  the  string.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  remaining  notes  of  the 
common  diatonic  scale  are  tUseUd  (with 
some  slight  modifications)  horn  sounds 
thus  produced.  This  scale  cannot  then 
be  considered,  in  all  its  parts,  as  the 
fhndamental,  natural  one.  Nature  per- 
mits to  man  a  great  variety  of  thought 
and  action,  provided  always  he  does 
not  too  fietr  inMnge  her  organic  laws. 
She  may  allow  opposing  forces  to  result 
in  small  perturbations,  but  fundamental 
principles  and  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences must  remain  intact. , 

No  one  can  ponder  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  harmonic  foundation  of  the 
musical  scale  without  conceiving  a  new 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  significance  of 


that  glorious  art  and  science  which 
may  be  proved  to  be  based  upon  laws 
decreed  by  the  Almighty  himsel£  The 
one  consideration  that,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, no  single  musical  sound  comes  to 
us  alone,  but  each  one  is  accompanied 
by  its  choir  of  ascending  harmonic 
sequences,  is  sufficient  to  afford  matter 
for  many  a  wholesome  and  delightful 
meditation. 

Instead,  then,  of  regarding  our  earth- 
ly music  as  a  purely  human  invention, 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  genuine  gift 
firom  heaven,  a  UgUinusU  forerunner 
of  the  exalted  strains  one  day  to  be 
heard  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  laws  of  vibrations  producing 
sound,  of  undulations  giving  rise  to 
light  and  color,  of  oscillations  resulting 
in  heat,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  flow  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic currents,  the  rhythmical  beat  of 
the  pulse,  the  unceasing  march  of  mind 
and  human  events,  all  lead  us  to  the 
consideration  of  motiouy  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  secondary  causes  in  the 
guidance  of  the  universe.  Do  we  not, 
indeed,  flnd  the  same  element  in  the 
Divine  Trinity  of  the  Godhead,  in  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Bon,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 


THOUGHT, 

The  stars  move  calm  within  the  brow  of  night : 
No  sea  of  molten  flancie  therein  is  pent, 
Nor  meteors,  finom  that  burning  chaos,  blent, 

Shoot  from  their  orbits  in  a  maddening  ffight. 

But  in  the  brain  is  clasped  a  flood  of  light. 
Whose  seething  fires  can  find  no  form,  nor  vent. 
And  pour,  through  the  strained  eyeballs,  glances,  rent 

From  sufibring  worlds  within,  hidden  from  sight 
And  laboring  for  birth.    This  chaos  deep 

Touch  thou,  O  Thought  1  and  crystallize  to  form, 

Resolve  to  order  its  wild  lightning  storm 
Of  meteor  dreams  I  that  into  life  shaQ  leap 

At  thy  command,  and  move  before  thy  face 

In  starry  mi^jesty,  and  awfril  grace. 
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THE    WAR    A    CONTEST    FOR    IDEAS. 


Oks  of  those  cniions  pamphlets,  or 
"brockurei^  as  they  call  them,  which  the 
French  political  writers  make  the  fre- 
quent mediom  of-  their  discussions, 
was  lately  published  at  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  *  France,  Mexico,  and  the 
.Confederate  States.'  It  is  less  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Mexican  question  than 
an  adroit  appeal,  under  cover  of  it,  in 
behalf  of  the  Southern  confederacy.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament of  Frenchmen,  with  the  spe- 
cious sophism,  underlying  its  argument, 
that  the  South  is  fighting  for  idea$^  the 
North  for  povter.  This  is  a  sophism 
largely  current  abroad,  and  not  without 
its  dupes  even  at  home.  The  purpose 
of  this  pai>er  is  to  expose  the  nakedness 
of  it 

Fighting  for  ideas  may  be  a  very  sub- 
lime thing,  and  it  may  likewise  be  a 
very  ridiculous  thing.  The  valorous 
knight  of  La  Mancha  set  forth  to  fight 
for  ideas,  and  he  began  to  wage  war 
with  windmills.  He  fought  for  ideas, 
indeed,  but  his  distempered  imagina- 
tion quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  they 
were  ideas  long  since  dead,  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection.  And  it  is  but  the 
statement  of  palpable  truth  to  declare 
that  whatever  ideas  the  South  is  fight- 
ing for  now,  are  of  a  like  obsolete  char- 
acter. The  glory  of  feudalism,  as  a 
system  of  society,  is  departed ;  and  its 
attendant  glories  of  knight-errantry  and 
human  slavery  are  departed  with  it. 
Don  Quixote  thought  to  reestablish  the 
one,  and  the  South  deludes  itself  with 
the  hope  of  reestablishing  the  other. 
Times  and  ideas  have  changed  since  the 
days  of  feudalism,  and  the  South  only 
repeats  in  behalf  of  slavery  the  tragic 
farce  of  Don  Quixote  in  behalf  of 
knight-errantry.  Both  alike  would  roll 
back  the  centuries  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, and,  reversing  the  dreams  of  Plato 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  would  hope  to 


find  a  Utopia  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 
past. 

"We  do  not  ridicule,  much  less  deny 
the  power  of  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  heartily  in  ideas,  and  in  men 
of  ideas.  We  accept  ideas  as  forces  of 
civilization,  and  we  would  magnify 
their  office  as  teachers  and  helpers  of 
man,  in  his  poor  strivings  after  good. 
Man  is  ever  repeating  the  despondent 
cry  of  the  Psalmist,  *  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  9 '  It  is  the  mission  of  ideas, 
the  ministering  angels  of  civilization, 
to  lift  him  into  a  realm  of  glorious 
communion  with  good  and  spiritual 
things,  and  so  inspire  him  to  heroic 
effort  in  his  work. 

Nevertheless,  while  thus  willing  to 
glorify  the  office  of  ideas,  we  hold  them 
to  be  of  less  worth  than  institutions. 
That  is,  ideas,  of  themselves,  are  of 
little  practical  value.  An  idea,  dis- 
joined from  an  institution,  is  spirit 
without  body ;  just  as  an  institution  that 
does  not  embody  a  noble  idea,  is  body 
without  spirit.  An  idea,  to  be  efiective, 
must  be  organized;  an  institution,  to 
be  effective,  must  have  breathed  into  it 
the  breath  of  life,  must  be  vivified  with 
an  idea.  It  is  only  thus,  in  and  through 
institutions,  that  ideas  can  exert  their 
proper  influence  upon  society. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  reform.  The  thorough  convic- 
tion of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  has  thus  far  saved  us  fh>m  the 
anarchy  of  radicalism,  which  is  ever 
agitating  new  ideas ;  and  is  now  des- 
tined to  save  us  firom  the  bolder-fiiced 
anarchy  of  revolution,  seeking  to  over- 
throw our  institntioiiA. 

But  fighting  for  ideas,  what  does  it 
mean?  The  French  Revolution  (that 
great  abortion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  of  history)  was  fought  for 
ideas,  and  ended  in  deapotism.  Does 
fighting  for  ideas   mean  despotism  t 
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The  French  Bevolvtion  -wwt  di«eotly 
to  the  loot  of  the  question.  It  struck, 
as  radicalism  can  nerer  help  but  strike, 
at  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
Hence,  in  Fiance,  the  abolition  of  instiU 
tations  (the  safegoards  of  ideas),  and 
the  consequent  dieck  of  the  great  prinr 
ciples  which  the  Berolation  set  out  to 
establish.  Thus  it  is  that  the  French 
BeTolntion  has  made  itself  the  great 
example  of  histoiy,  warning  nations 
against  the  crude  radicalisms  of  theo- 
lists.  It  is  not  enough  to  fight  for 
ideas— we  must  fight  also  for  institu- 
tions. Yet  society  seems  neyer  to  learn 
tiiie  lesson  whidi  Nature  never  tires  of 
repeating,  that  all  true  growth  is  grad- 
naL  Political  science  must  start  with 
the  first  axiom  of  natural  science,  that 

*  Nature  acts  by  insensible  gradations.' 
Badicalism  is  not  refmn.  Badicaliam 
and  conserratism  must  combine  togeth* 
«r  to  make  reform.  An  eminent  diyine 
and  scholar  lately  illustrated  the  iK>int 
thus :  ^  The  arm  of  progressive  iK>wer 
rests  always  on  the  Ailcrum  of  stability.' 
This  statement  is  ezhaustlTe,  and  sums 
iq>  the  case. 

B«it  let  us  examine  the  question  of 
ideas  a  little  more  closely,  and  see 
whether,  indeed,  it  is  the  South  or  the 
North  that  is  fighting  lor  ideas  in  this 
eonteat  And  let  us  interpret  ideas, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  to  mean  those  things  which  the 
mind  $ee$,  and  the  conscience  accepts 
and  recognizes  and  hunu^  to  be  just 
dements,  or  principles,  of  civilization. 
For  it  is  only  such  ideas  that  caU  forth 
a  response  from  the  mighty  instincts  of 
themaases.  The  common  conscience  of 
mankind  tests  the  ideas  always,  as  the 
apostle  Reaches  us  to  try  the  spirits, 

*  whether  they  are  of  God.' 

I.  THE  n>BA  OF    POLITICAL    S<^UALITT. 

It  win  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
great  idea  of  the  age  is  the  d^ocratio 
idea,  or  the  idea  of  political  equality. 
It  is  the  idea  that  all  men  are  kings, 
because  equals :  just  as  the  highest  idea 
of  tiieolagy  is,  at  last,  that  all  men  are 


ordained  to  be  priests  unto  Gk>d.  The 
proMem  of  political  philosophy  is  to 
make  this  idea  a  reality  and  fact.  Our 
institutions  have  Ihis  for  their  sublime 
mission.-  We  are  seeking  to  demon- 
strate, in  the  American  way,  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  those  ideas  which  failed 
of  their  perfect  fruit  in  France,  because 
not  rightly  organized  and  applied. 
America  is  the  youngest  and  last-bom 
of  the  nations ;  and  to  her  it  has  been 
intrusted  to  develop  the  democratic 
idea  in  the  system  of  representative 
government.  Politics  is  thus  made  to 
harmonize  and  be  at  one  with  progress. 
The  last-bom  of  nations  is  set  for  tiie 
teaching  and  devcdoping  of  the  last- 
bom  of  governmental  principles.  It, 
moreover,  we  regard  America,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  teachings  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, as  the  first-born  of  the  conti- 
nents, we  may  discover  another  beautir 
frQ  harmony.  For  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, in  baaing  itself  on  the  idea  of  po^ 
litical  equality,  does,  in  effect,  start 
bom  tiie  very  first  principle  of  all  trae 
govelYmient;  and  this  first  principle 
of  government  thus  finds  its  temple  and 
home  in  the  first  of  the  continents. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  specious 
names.  Let  us  not  mistake  for  poUti^ 
cal  equality  the  crude  fancies  of  ideal* 
ists,  who  would  reverse  the  order  of 
creation,  and  declare  an  equality  that 
does  not  ^dst.  Political  equality  nei^ 
ther  assumes  nor  infers  social  equality  \ 
and  therefore  is  not  subversive  of  social 
order.  It  does  not  presuppose  natural 
equality;  and,  thmlbro,  is  not  con- 
trary to  palpable  evidence,  and  hence 
unphilosophical  and  fidse.  Political 
equality  is  but  the  corollary  and  logi* 
cal  result  of  that  maxim  of  our  system, 
set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  *  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.' 

Political  equality  is,  therefore,  the 
essential  condition  of  our  republic.  It 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  political 
philosophy.  It  is  the  first  factor  in  the 
problem  of  our  government    It  is  the 
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organized  idea  of  our  nation,  and  is 
embodied  in  that  nation.  It  is  the 
lifespiing  of  our  institutions.  It  is 
the  basis  of  our  goyemment.  It  is 
-what  makes  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  hope  of  humanity. 

While,  therefore,  poHtScal  equality 
may  not  be  the/a^  of  our  government, 
the  nation  stands  for  that  idea.  The 
founders  of  the  government  were  con- 
tent with  affirming  the  great  idea ;  and 
they  left  to  the  benignant  influences  of 
time  and  conscience  and  Christianity, 
under  our  institutions,  the  work  of  re- 
ducing the  idea  to  fact  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  work  has  gone 
on,  and  still  ^goes  bravely  on.^  In 
peace  and  war  the  same  magnificent 
Constitution  is  over  us,  and  that  Con- 
stitution, avoiding  designedly  the 
odious  word  slave,  is  a  chart  and  cove- 
nant of  freedom. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  idea  is  the 
oiganization  of  the  Southern  confeder- 
acy—the essential  and  substantial  anti- 
podes of  our  system.  The  United 
States  stands  at  the  political  zenith; 
the  confederate  States  at  the  political 
nadir.  The  Southern  confederacy  de- 
nies the  truth  of  our  system,  and  as- 
serts that  political  equality  is  a  fiction 
and  foolishness.  To  it,  indeed,  politi- 
cal equality  is  a  stumbling  block ;  for 
the  confederate  constitution  bases  itself 
openly  and  unblushingly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  in  man.  It  has  been 
blasphemously  announced  that  this  is 
the  stone  which  the  builders  of  our 
government  refused,  and  that  it  is  now 
become  the  headstone  of  the  comer  of 
a  divinely  instituted  nation.  The  blas- 
phemy that  hesitated  not  to  declare 
John  Brown  equal  with  Jesus  Christ, 
is  hardly  worse  than  this;  for  John 
Brown  was,  at  least,  an  honest  fanatic. 
The  traitorous  chiefs  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  are  neither  fanatics  nor  honest 
men.  They  have  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  are  bad  men. 

If  their  sdieme  of  society  is  true,  then 
our  £aiith  in  Qod,  and  our  Mth  in  man 
as  the  child  of  God,  are  &lse  fidths; 


*  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of 
God.'  For  it  has  been  common  hither- 
to to  believe  in  the  loftiest  capacities 
of  man,  as  the  child  of  God,  and  made 
in  the  divine  image;  and  this  belief 
has  had  the  sanction  of  all  age& 
Cheered  and  strfngthened  by  soch  a 
belief,  men  have  struggled  bravely  and 
steadily  against  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft, against  the  absolutism  of  power 
in  every  fonn.  The  magnificent  ideal 
of  a  government  which  the  masses  of 
mankind  should  themselves  estaUish 
and  uphold,  has  been  the  quickening 
life  of  all  republics  since  time  began. 
It  is  the  noblest  of  optimisms;  and, 
like  religion,  has  never  been  withoot 
a  witness  in  the  human  soul,  ever  in- 
spiring the  genius  of  prophecy  and 
song,  ever  moving  the  great  instincts 
of  humanity.  Science,  fkthoming  all 
things,  gave  expression  to  this  inatiiict 
and  hope  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  the 
principle  of  political  equality  as  a 
basis  of  government.  It  is,  in  otiier 
words,  the  science  of  political  sel^gor- 
emment  It  was  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  develop  the  idea,  for 
the  American  nation  to  illustrate  its 
practical  power  and  its  q>lendid  posri- 
bilities.  The  question  of  man's  c^Mk- 
city  for  self-government  is  at  issue  now 
in  the  contest  between  the  Nortli  and 
South,  and  its  champion  is  the  Kortb. 

n.  THE  IDEA  OF  NATIONAIJTT. 

There  is  another  idea  involved  in 
this  war ;  and,  unlike  the  idea  of  poHk- 
ical  equality,  it  is  sanctioned  by  His 
precedents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations, 
so  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  that  it 
should  now  be  disputed.  It  bases  it- 
self on  that  principle  of  order  wbidi  is 
heaven's  first  law,  and  so  commends 
itself  to  men  as  the  fitting  first  law  of 
society.  It  is  the  idea  of  nationality ; 
in  a  word,  of  government.  lake  the 
idea  of  political  equality,  it  also  finds 
its  champion  in  the  North. 

The  Southern  confederacy  is  ilie  or- 
ganized protest  of  anarchy  against  law. 
It  represents  in  politics  that  idoetriat 
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In  rdigious  thought  which  declares 
ereiymanalawuntohimselC  It  kicks 
against  the  restraints  of  constitntions 
and  laws,  declaring  rirtaally  that  when 
a  law,  or  a  constitution  ordaining  laws, 
oeaees  to  be  agreeable,  its  binding  force 
is  gone.  For  a  similar  and  equally 
falid  reason,  some  men  (and,  alas  I  some 
womra),  disregarding  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  the  marriage  tie,  haye  been 
willing  to  set  aside  this  first  law  of 
tiie  fiunily  and  of  home.  The  Southern 
confederacy  also  makes  light  of  nsr 
tional  agreements,  disposing  of  them 
according  to  the  facile  doctrine  of  re- 
pudiation, which  its  perjured  chief 
once  adopted  as  the  basb  of  a  system 
of  state  finance.  It  is  eminently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
tiie  man  who  could  counsel  his  State 
to  repudiate  its  bonds,  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  which  began 
its  existence  by  repudiating  the  sacred 
agreement  to  which  the  fidth  and  for- 
tune of  all  its  members  were  solenmly 
pledged,  and  under  the  broad  shield 
of  whose  protection  they  had  grown 
proflperous  and  powerftd.  If  one  may 
be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Stephens's,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  comer  stone  of  the  South- 
em  confederacy  is  properly  repudiation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  is  the  cause  of  order. 
It  is  also  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  union  of 
these  two  forces  of  dvilization;  for 
Mtherto,  in  the  great  wars  of  history, 
liberty  has  generally  opposed  itself  to 
order,  and  has  too  often  seemed  to  be 
synonymous  with  anarchy.  The  pas- 
sions of  the  masses  hare  too  often  burst 
forth,  in  great  revolutions,  like  yolcanic 
eraptions,  carrying  devastation  and 
destruction  in  their  path.  The  French 
Revolution  stands  for  the  type  and  in- 
stance of  all  these  terrible  catastrophes. 
This  war  of  ours  presents  a  different 
spectacle ;  for  in  the  maintenance  of  it 
the  two  principles  of  freedom  and  or- 
der go^nd  in  hand.  It  is  this  union 
of  them  which  demands  for  the  United 


States,  in  this  contest,  the  support  of 
both  the  great  parties  of  civilization — 
the  conservatives  and  the  radicals.  It 
is,  therefore,  preSminentiy  a  just  war, 
because  waged  in  the  combined  inter- 
ests of  liberty  and  order. 

But,  it  is  objected,  you,  in  eflGect,  deny 
the  right  of  revolution.  No;  on  the 
contrary,  we  establish  it.  For  the  right 
of  revolution  is  no  right  for  any  people 
unless  they  have  wrongs.  The  right  of 
revolution  is  not  an  absolute,  it  is  a 
relative  right.  like  all  such  rights,  it 
has  its  limitations — the  limitation  of 
the  public  law  and  the  public  con- 
science. For  neither  the  public  law 
nor  the  public  conscience  sanctions  rev- 
olution for  the  sole  sake  of  revolution. 
That  brave  old  revolutionist  of  early 
Rome,  Bratus,  understood  this  well, 
and  though  his  country  was  groaning 
under  the  oppression  of  Tarquin,  he 
sighed  for  '  a  cause.'  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  revolution,  and  such  a  cause 
as  will  commend  itself  to  men's  con- 
sciences, as  well  as  to  the  just  princi- 
ples of  law  and  equity. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  that  revo- 
lution is,  of  itself,  a  blessed  thing. 
They  love  change  in  government  for 
the  sake  of  change.  When  Julius 
CflBsar  invaded  Gaul  he  found  just  such 
men,  and  he  characterized  them,  in  his 
terse  military  way,  as  those  who  *  stud- 
ied new  thhigs,'  that  is,  desired  con- 
stantly a  renewal  of  public  affiurs,  or 
renovation  of  government  He  found 
these  men,  moreover,  his  most  ready 
tools,  even  in  his  designs  against  their 
country's  liberties ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  this  revolutionary  character- 
istic of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
had  remained  impressed  upon  their  de- 
scendants ever  since. 

We  repeat  that  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion is  a  limited  right.  An  absolute 
and  unlimited  right  of  revolution  would 
only  be  the  other  extreme  of  an  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  government;  and 
this  is  not  the  age  of  absolutism  in 
matters  of  government.  Just  as  abso- 
lute liberty  is  an  impracticable  thing, 
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in  the  present  congtitation  of  liimma 
beings,  so  the  absolute  right  of  reyo- 
lution,  which  derives  its  highest  title 
firom  the  sacred  rig)it  of  liberty,  iB 
equally  impracticable.  We  must  be 
caroftd  how  we  use  these  words  liberty 
and  reyolution.  Words  are  things  in  a 
time  of  earnest  work  like  the  present. 
The  war  is  settling  the  old  scholastic 
dispute  for  us,  and  la  making  us  all  real- 
ists. Liberty  and  loyalty  and  law  are 
no  longer  brave  words  merely :  they  are 
thingfli,  and  things  of  tremendous  power ; 
and  some  men  slink  away  from  them. 
But  we  need  to  remember  that  liberty 

•  does  not  mean  license.  The  politicid 
liberty  of  our  time,  testing  the  truth  of 
our  representative  democracy,  is  consti- 
tutional liberty.  It  presupposes  an 
organic  law,  giving  force  and  effect  to 
it ;  and  without  this  organic  law,  liberty 
is  a  delusion  and  a  dream — a  vague 
unsubstantiality.  Liberty  is  like  the 
lightning.  To  be  made  an  agent  of 
man^s  political  salvation,  it  must  be 
brought  down  from  its  home  in  the 

\  clouds,  and  put  under  the  restraints 
and  checks  of  institutions.  The  insti- 
tutions protect  it ;  it  sanctifies  the  in- 
stitutions. In  its  unchecked  power,  like 
the  lightning,  it  annihilates  and  over- 
whelms man.  Unchecked,  it  becomes 
a  reckless  license,  disgracing  history 
and  its  own  fair  name  with  such  scenes 
as  the  French  Revolution,  and  causing 
the  martyred  defenders  of  its  sacred 
majesty  to  cry  out,  in  bitter  agony  of 
disappoiutment :  'O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I ' 

In  fact,  the  liberty  that  is  valuable  is 
the  liberty  that  is  regulated  by  law; 
just  as  the  law  that  is  valuable  is  the 
law  that  has  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This 
is  the  American  doctrine  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  as  it  has  ever  been 
expounded  by  our  great  statesmen 
and  orators;  and  it  commends  itself 
to  the  sound  sense  of  all  reflecting 
men. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  to  subvert  our 
Constitution,  the  South  attack  the 
principle  of  liberty,  which  is  the  basis 


of  ity  and  whidi  it  guarantees.  Mori 
than  this,  they  attack  the  principle  of 
constitutional  liberty;  for  their  seces- 
sion is  in  virtue  of  that  unchecked  lib- 
erty which  is  license,  thai  abaoints 
liberty  which  is  anarchy.  They  axe 
not  contending  for  the  sacred  right  d- 
revolution.  It  is  treason  against  that 
migestic  principle  to  apply  it  to  the 
cause  of  the  South.  They  were  not 
oppressed;  they  were  not  even  con- 
trolled by  a  dominant  party  opposed  to 
them ;  their  will  was  almost  law,  for 
it  made  our  laws.  According  to  the 
theory  of  our  Ck)n8titution,  they  pos- 
sessed equal  ri^ts  with  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union ;  under  the  praeUee 
of  it,  and  in /ace,  they  had  gradually 
come  to  possess  and  were  actoyiy 
wielding  greater  power  than  all  other 
sections.  It  is  thus  seen  how  vain  and 
absurd  is  the  plea  that  they  were  driven 
into  revolution  to  redress  wrongs,  or 
that  they  revolted  and  seceded  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  rights.  Tbcb 
rights  were  neither  actually  assailedf 
nor  were  likely  to  be  asssiled.  The 
protest  of  that  eminent  statesman  of 
the  South  who  afterward  C  ^^^  whtit  a 
fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1  *)  be- 
came the  second  officer  of  its  traitorous 
government,  is  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point.  The  Southern  rebellion  is 
simply  and  entirely  the  effort  to  secure 
exclusive  control  wlwre  formeriy  the 
SouUti  had  a  joint  control.  Robert 
Toombs  said,  in  a  conversation,  in 
Georgia,  in  the  winter  of  1£6(>-'61: 
*  We  intend,  sir,  to  have  a  govemmeBt 
of  our  own,  and  we  won't  have  any 
compromises.'  To  the  same  import  is 
the  letter  of  Mason  to  Davis,  in  185<^ 
which  has  lately  seen  the  light  To 
one  not  blinded  by  prc(}udice,  indeed, 
the  evidences  are  overwhelming  of  a 
long-plotted  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
certain  leading  politicians,  without  the 
knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  known 
intentions  of  the  Southern  people.  The 
Southern  rebellion  is  simply  the  at- 
tempt to  break  up  a  constitutional 
govemmeutt,  by  politiciaiiB  who  had 
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become  dissatisfied  with  the  natural 
and  inevitable  workings  and  tendencies 
of  it,  even  thongh  administered  bj 
themselves.  It  is  simply,  therefore,  the 
question  of  anarchy  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Therefore,  we  say  that  the 
If  orth  is  fighting  for  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  perpetuate 
<4>pre88ive  power.  On  the  othCT  hand, 
the  rebellion  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
organize  oppression.  We  are  seeking 
to  perpetuate  power,  it  is  tme,  but  a 
power  which  has  stood  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  and  must  continue  to 
stand,  if  it  stand  at  all,  as  a  bulwark 
against  oppression.  We  are  vindicat- 
ing our  right  to  be,  as  a  nation.  We 
are  proving  our  title  to  rank  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth.  We  are  vin- 
dicating the  majesty  of  our  supreme 
organic  law.  That  supreme  organic 
law  is  the  Constitution.  It  ordains 
for  itself  a  method  of  amendment,  so  as 
to  leave  no  right  of  revolution  against 
it.  It  admits  no  right  of  revolution, 
because  in  ordaining  and  establishing 
it  the  parties  to  it  expressly  merged 
that  right  in  another  principle,  adopt- 
ed to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
revolution.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
revolution  is  in  our  Constitution  exalt- 
ed into  the  peaceful  principle  of  amend- 
ment. Instead,  therefore,  of  really 
being  denied,  the  right  of  revolution 
is,  indeed,  enlarged  and  consecrated  in 
our  system  of  government,  which  rests 
upon  that  right.  In  vindicating  and 
maintaining,  therefore,  that  system,  we 
vindicate  and  maintain  with  it  the 
right  of  revolution.  But  we  deny  any 
guch  thing  as  a  right  of  revolution  for 
the  sole  sake  of  revolution ;  because  it 
leads  to  anarchy.  We  deny  the  right 
of  revolution  for  the  sake  of  oppression ; 
because  it  leads  to  absolutism.  Revo- 
lution in  the  interests  of  order,  justice, 
and  freedom,  we  hold  to  be  the  only 
right  worthy  of  the  name,  and  God 
help  our  nation  never  to  oppose  such  a 
revolution  I 

8ince  the  foregoing  was  written,  an 


article  in  Fraaer*$  Moffoein^,  for  last 
October,  has  fallen  under  the  vrritei*s 
notice,  which  discnsses  the  point  under 
consideration,  and  expresses  similar 
views  with  those  here  stated.  An  ex- 
tract fiftmi  it  is  given  to  show  how  the 
question  is  viewed  firom  a  mtish  stand- 
point: 

<The  principle  of  American  inde- 
pendence was,  that  when  a  considerable 
t>ody  of  men  are  badly  governed  and  op- 
pressed by  a  government  under  which 
Ihev  live,  they  have  a  right  to  resist  and 
withdraw  from  it;  and  unless  every- 
thing in  the  history  of  England  of 
whidi  we  have  bera  accustomed  to 
boast,  frmn  Magna  Charta  to  the  Be- 
form  Bill,  was  a  crime,  this  principle  is 
perfectly  true.  To  deny  to  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  our  public  writers 
did  deny  to  them,  the  right  of  putting 
down  resistance  not  justified  by  oppres- 
sion, and  to  impose  upon  them  the  duty 
of  submitting  at  once  to  any  resbtance 
whatsoever,  whether  justified  or  not, 
was  equivalent  to  maintaining  that 
chronic  anarchy  was  the  onl^  state  of 
things  which  could  exist  m  North 
America.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  in  a  British 
periodical  so  clear  a  statement  of  this 
just  distinction.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  cite  another  extract  from  the  same 
article,  because  it  confirms  so  clearly 
the  argument  of  this  paper : 

^  The  Dutch  fought  the  Spaniards  for 
their  hearths,  homes,  and  churches ;  the 
French  fought  all  Europe  with  famine 
and  the  ^llotine  behind  them,  and 
empire  and  plenty  in  front  The  Eng- 
lish in  India  had  the  pride  of  superior 
race  and  the  memory  of  inexpiable 
injuries  to  urge  them  against  the  Se- 
poys ;  but  if  ever  a  nation  in  this  world 
sacrificed  itself  deliberately  and  man- 
friUy  to  an  idea,  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  An^ricans.' 

What  is  this  idea  to  which  we  have 
thus  bravely  sacrificed  ourselves,  even 
a  phlegmatic  Englishman  being  the 
judge  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  the  nation— 
the  idea  that  the  nation  is  the  gift  of 
Qod,  to  be  cherished  and  defended  as  a 
sacred  trust ;  and  that  we  can  no  more 
rid  ourselves  of  its  obligations  than  we 
can  rid  ourselves  of  the  obligations  of  • 
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liome  or  the  church.  To  the  recklesB 
aBsertion  of  those  who  say  that  the 
United  States  is,  in  this  war,  actuated 
by  the  lost  for  power,  and  is  not  moyed 
by  the  inspiration  of  great  ideas,  we 
oppose  the  foregoing  candid  statement 
of  a  third  party,  and  one  not  very  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  in  oar  fayor.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness,  and 
therefore  of  great  weight. 

Summing  up  the  points  that  have 
been  considered  in  tMs  paper,  it  seems 
clear  that  so  fio*  as  the  war  is  a  contest 
for  ideas,  the  North,  standing  for  the 
United  States,  has  the  right  of  it.  For, 
first,  we  contend  for  political  equality, 
the  grand  idea  of  the  age  and  the  ages ; 
comprehending  within  itself^  and  pre- 
supposing, as  a  logical  premise,  the 
grander  idea  of  liberty.  Thus  also  we 
yiudicate  the  rights  of  man,  as  a  fact  of 
goYemment  and  as  a  principle  of  po- 


litical philosophy.  And,  secondly,  we 
contend  for  the  sacred  right  of  order, 
as  opposed  to  the  destructiYe  radicalism 
of  revolution  for  the  sake  of  oppression 
and  not  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

We  believe  that  our  nation  has  been 
bom,  in  the  providence  of  €k>d,  to  the 
magnificent  mission  of  developing  the 
democratic  idea,  of  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  idea  that  eveiy  man  is  a  king, 
and  that  humanity  itself  is  royal  be- 
cause made  in  the  image  of  GknL  The 
nation  is  now  vindicating  that  mission 
before  the  world.  In  the  success  of  it 
all  the  great  ideas  that  cheer  on  our 
poor  humanity  in  its  toiling  march — 
liberty,  justice,  political  order— con- 
firmed and  made  sure  by  a  government 
oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
and  maintaining  them,  are  bound  up ; 
and  with  that  mission  thoee  ideas,  as 
oiganiied  powers,  must  live  or  die. 


HINTS  TO  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER- 


It  does  not  so  much  signify  what  a 
man  does  for  a  livelihood,  provided  he 
does  it  welL  The  people  must  sooner 
or  later  learn  this  catholic  doctrine,  or 
one  element  of  republicanism  will  never 
be  knit  into  our  character.  The  doing 
it  well  is  the  essential  point,  whether 
one  builds  a  ship  or  writes  a  poem. 
Does  the  American  farmer  do  his  work 
well  t  And,  if  not,  wherewith  shall  he 
be  advised,  persuaded,  encouraged,  and 
taught  to  do  better  or  the  best  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  three  fourths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
agriculturists,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
laborers  of  some  sort  dependent  upon 
them.  Every  economist  knows  that  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  manufkctures, 
and  commerce  are  one  and  indivisible. 
He  who  by  word  or  deed  hdps  one, 
helps  aU,  and  thereby  moves  civiliza- 


tion onward  one  step  at  least  Before 
our  Government  takes  hold  of  the  om- 
dition  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  as  a  state  measure,  and  even 
after  it  comes  up  to  the  hour  when  we 
shall  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  tiie 
cabinet,  after  the  manner  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Prussia,  the  farmer  himself; 
individually,  must  work  some  impor- 
tant and  radical  changes  in  his  social 
and  industrial  polity,  and  prepare  him- 
self for  the  generous  assistance  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Qovemment. 

The  farmer  supports  every  other  ma- 
terial interest  Standing  upon  the 
primary  strata  of  civilization,  he  bears 
on  his  broad  hands  and  stout  shoulders 
tiie  '  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.' 
Daniel  Webster  calls  him  *  the  founder 
of  civilization.' 
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Is  it  at  an  neoeasary  that  the  fpring 
in  the  hills  should  be  cool,  dear,  and 
pore,  and  wind  its  wiay  oyer  a  granitic 
soil,  through  green  mei^ows,  beneath 
the  shading  forest,  into  a  sandy  basin, 
to  form  a  beantiAil  lake  in  a  retired, 
rural  retreat  ?  If  so,  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary that  the  mon^  yirtues  of  the  found- 
ers of  society  should  be  duly  educated, 
cultured  into  the  soul,  leaving  the  im- 
press on  generation  after  generation, 
of  honor,  of  order,  of  manliness,  of 
thrift  t  The  condition  of  the  farmers 
is  the  postulate  by  which  the  sagacious 
economist  will  foretell  the  fhture  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  they  represent. 
This  is  what  the  American  farmer 
should  have  presented  to  him  fh>m 
erery  stand-point  It  is  lamentable  that 
this  vocation  should  be  so  sadly  repre- 
sented by  the  most  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it 

This  occupation  of  farming  is  the 
noblest  work  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man.  Off  of  his  farm, 
whetbw  it  be  large  or  small,  the  fiurmer, 
by  diligent  and  intelligent  cultivation, 
can  gather  whatever  he  or  the  world 
needs;  what  the  world  needs  for  its 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  what  he 
needs  for  his  personal  comfort,  pleas- 
ure, or  the  gratification  of  his  natural 
\^rixA\ — ^the  two  crops  which  fhmish 
the  daily  bread  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man; — ^the  green 
fields,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
beautiful;  the  sweet  song  of  birds, 
their  gay  plumage,  their  happy  con- 
ferences, their  winged  life,  maldng  me- 
lodious the  woods  and  fields ;  the  sky, 
ever  above  us,  ever  changing,  grand  at 
morning,  magnificent  at  evening,  hang- 
ing like  a  gracious  benediction  over  us ; 
the  fiowers,  ever  opening  their  petals  to 
the  sun,  turning  their  beauty  on  the  air, 
to  delight,  instruct,  and  bless  mankind ; 
— indulging  his  taste  for  art,  in  the  plan 
of  his  farm  and  buildings,  their  claims 
to  architectural  skill ;  in  the  planting 
of  his  fknit  and  ornamental  trees,  *  in 
groves,  in  lines,  in  copses ;  *  in  the  form 
and  make  of  his  fishponds,  shady 
VOL.  v.— 89 


walks,  grottos,  or  rural  seats  for  quiet 
resort  for  study,  comfort,  pleasure,  or 
rest. 

The  ancients  paid  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Many  of 
the  best  men  of  Greece  were  agricul- 
turists. Mind  was  given  to  it,  and 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  implements ;  in  the  meth- 
od of  cultivation,  and  in  the  additional 
yield  of  their  farms.  The  Romans  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  to  improve  on 
the  state  of  agriculture  as  they  received 
it  firom  the  Grecians,  until  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  their  country  de- 
stroyed all  fireedom  and  independence 
of  action  and  thought  The  best  and 
greatest  men  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
statesmen,  scholars,  kings,  and  presi- 
dents, have  loved  it,  fbllowed  it,  and 
labored  for  its  advancement.  Do  noble 
minds  stoop  to  ignoble  vocations,  and 
become  identified  with  them?  This 
nation,  not  yet  a  century  old,  can  boast, 
as  among  the  statesmen-farmers,  of 
"Washing^n,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster,  and  many  others, 
the  least  of  whose  greatness  of  character 
was  not  that  they  loved  nature,  or  knew 
the  charm  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  occupation  has  become  sanctified 
by  their  devotion  to  it. 

We  all  know  the  sympathy  and  love 
of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Albert  for 
the  vocation  of  farming,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which,  on  his  model  farm, 
experiments  were  verified  which  in  any 
manner  might  contribute  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer.  He  even  entered 
the  lists  for  the  prize  for  the  best  stock 
at  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  There  is  some- 
thing very  suggestive  of  nobility  in 
this  vocation  of  farming,  when  the 
Mghtest  intellects  of  the  nation  bow 
in  homage  to  the  strength  of  mother 
earth,  and  seek  by  severe  thought, 
study,  and  experiment,  to  assist  a  fur- 
ther yield  of  her  kindly  fi-uits,  or  per- 
suade her  to  bestow  a  portion  of  her 
bounties,  so  long  withheld,  upon  the 
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wooing  ItOBbandman.  It  marks  agri- 
culture as  the  first  and  highest  calling 
for  the  development  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  nation  and  of  mankind. 

Every  man  may  have  his  plot  of 
ground,  in  the  cultivation  and  adorn- 
ment of  which  he  may  realize  the  pleas- 
ure which  accompanies  the  calling  of 
amateur  farmer,  horticulturist,  or  florist, 
in  which  he  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  nature  and  her  beauty.  ^  In  it 
there  is  no  corruption,  but  rather  good- 


How  kindly  nature  seems  to  have 
dealt  with  some  of  the  old  fanners 
who  even  now  tread  the  broad  earth,  be- 
loved and  reverenced  by  all  who  know 
them  I  What  simplicity  and  purity 
of  speech ;  what  honesty  of  manner ; 
what  kind  dispositions;  what  charity 
of  judgment ;  what  tenderness  of  heart ; 
what  nobility  of  soul  seem  to  have  con- 
centrated in  each  one  of  them  I  They 
are  the  gifts  of  nature,  gathered,  devel- 
oped, interpreted,  personified  in  man. 
They  are  our  aristocracy.  From  them 
through  generation  after  generation 
shall  flow  the  pure  blood  of  the  best 
men  in  republican  America.  Ages 
hence,  the  children  who  ei\joy  the  priv- 
ileges of  this  republic,  and  endeavor  to 
trace  their  lineage  through  history  to 
find  the  fountain  of  their  present  Amer- 
ican stock,  will  as  surely  meet  with  no 
unpleasant  encounter,  nor  be  compelled 
to  forego  the  search  from  fear  of  morti- 
fication, as  they  trace  their  family  line 
through  long  generations  of  intelligent 
American  farmers.  Superficial  *  Young 
America*  and  *our  b^t  society'  may 
smirk,  snicker,  sneer,  and  live  on, 
slaves  to  fashion  and  the  whims  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  in  their  fiuicied  secure 
social  position  for  all  time.  But  ere 
long  the  balance  of  man^s  better  judg- 
ment, the  best  society  of  great  men, 
and  representatives  for  history  of  a 
great  people,  will  weigh  in  opposite 
scales  the  artificialities,  the  formalities, 
the  selfishness  of  popular  social  circles, 
again  jt  the  honesty,  the  naturalness,  the 
simplicity,  the  worth  of  the  practical 


lovers  of  nature;  and  the  result  shall  be 
t^e  inscription  upon  the  wall  which 
made  their  prototypes  of  old  tremble, 
reflecting  upon  them  also  its  ghostly 
and  terrific  glare.  Were  it  not  for  the^ 
infusion  almost  constantly  going  osv 
Arom  the  country,  of  fresh  blood  into 
the  veins  of  the  diseased  body  politic 
in  our  largest  cities,  destruction,  dis- 
grace, and  financial  ruin  would  early 
mark  the  spot  where  once  flourished  a 
proud  and  sinftd  people. 

In  fanning,  man  has  to  do  with  na- 
ture. Out  of  doors  he  spends  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  intelligent 
eye  takes  in  the  beautiful  objects  of 
land  and  sky,  sea  and  mountain ;  his 
refined  ear,  by  practice  and  cultivadon, 
delists  in  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
the  birds,  the  music  of  the  wind,  the 
murmuring  of  the  sea,  the  sighing  amid 
the  forests ;— the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
springing  in  the  utmost  profiision  at 
his  feet---peeping  at  early  spring  from 
beneath  tiie  lately  fallen  snow,  an  car- 
nest  that  life  yet  remains  under  the 
clods  of  apparently  exhausted  nature 
— their  continued  oflferings  through  the 
long  and  sultry  days  of  summer;  the 
trees  putting  on  their  rich  and  glowing 
robes  at  autunm,  ripening  for  their 
restoration  to  the  hoaam  which  gave 
them  life  and  which  yielded  them  to 
us  for  a  season,  dothlng  all  the  hills, 
valleys,  and  mountains  with  the  gor- 
geous colors  from  *  nature^s  royal  labor- 
atory.' Who  can  say  this  beauty  and 
this  pleasure  are  for  nought  t  The  intel- 
ligence which  observes  and  loves  these 
sights  hesitates  not,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
terred fix>m  reflecting  up<m  thdr  Source. 
The  farmer,  turning  the  sod  with  the 
plough,  and  dropping  the  grain  into 
the  newly  turned  frmrow,  expects  life 
amid  the  decay  of  the  clod.  Tlie  fevor- 
able  sunshine  and  shower,  the  gentle 
dews  and  heat  of  summer  bring  forth, 
after  a  partial  decay  of  the  seed,  the 
blade,  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  fhH 
com  in  the  ear.  The  peifrime  of  the 
newly  turned  earth  exhilarates  and  re- 
fireehes  the  qniiti  of  the  laborer  and 
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what  ttppears  tih6  hardest  woik  be- 
comes a  welcome  task.  Toil  here  has 
its  immediate  recompense.  Always 
peaceful,  always  contented  and  cheer- 
ful, always  kind,  there  is  no  want  of 
companions  whose  presence  is  delight- 
ful and  never  burdensome.  The  oriole, 
the  swallow,  the  sparrow,  the  cawing 
crow,  the  diipmuck,  or  the  squirrel 
will  not  desert  him.  He  can  always 
rely  upon  their  presence  while  ragaged 
in  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  har- 
vest The  fk>wers  are  with  him,  and 
the  perf^ime  fh)m  the  blossoms  in  the 
fields  and  orchard  will  fall  like  incense 
upon  his  receptive  spirit.  His  thoughts 
will  turn  involuntarily  to  the  Origin  of 
all  Gk>od,  from  which  have  come  to  him, 
in  so  great  abundance,  the  fiivorable 
conditions  for  happiness  and  peace. 

Contemplating  in  silence  and  alone, 
away  fh>m  the  distractions  of  busy  life 
in  dties,  the  disappointments  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  petty  disturbances  and 
quarrels  of  a  more  crowded  existence, 
his  thoughts  become  pure,  holy,  and 
sacred. 

The  tree  grows  slowly  but  surely 
beside  his  door,  under  whose  shadows 
he  has  rested  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer's day,  and,  with  his  family  about 
him,  reflected  upon  his  finished  labors, 
and  planned  the  work  for  to-morrow. 
The  wonderful  power  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  matchless  argument  for  His 
existence,  as  displayed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  are  spread  before  Mm. 
Its  presence  is  a  blessing  to  him.  This 
tree,  a  century  ago  the  tiny  seed  of  the 
beautiftd  elm,  which  floated  perhaps  on 
some  zephyr,  or,  tossed  by  some  sum- 
mer gale,  dropped  noiselessly  into  its 
cradle  at  this  door — fbrtune  favored 
its  growth,  and  protected  it  fh)m  the 
injuries  of  chance  or  intent  It  pa- 
tiently grew  and  spread  its  hospitable 
arms,  as  if  to  embrace  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  and  is  now  a  protection 
and  safeguard,  a  blessing  and  a  con- 
tinued promise  of  the  watchfulness  and 
care  of  the  Father.  This  honest,  grate- 
ftil,  simple  soul  has  learned  from  it  the 


beauty  of  a  patient  spirit.  It  has  been 
always  to  him  the  generous  companion 
of  his  weary  moments,  never  fkiling 
to  return  at  spring  the  beauty  so  ruth- 
lessly torn  at  autumn ;  rendering  to  his 
just  soul  the  contentment  of  the  well* 
doer  in  this  world's  works,  yet  still 
progressing,  growing,  and  enlarging  in 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  trust. 

The  regularity  in  the  procession  of 
tiie  seasons^  the  dependence  and  faith 
inculcated  by  their  never-failing  return 
of  the  bounties  asked  of  them  for  his 
proper  observance  of  their  demands, 
have  rendered  order  a  controlling  power 
with  him,  and  punctuality  has  become 
a  virtue. 

The  large  independence  of  the  con- 
cerns of  men  has  not  made  him  auto- 
cratic in  manner,  nor  indifferent  to 
progress  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Faithful  to  the  duties  of  the  good  citi- 
zen, and  to  himself^  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  moral  duties  toward  the  social 
polity,  and  neither  state,  nor  church, 
nor  school,  nor  fkmily,  but  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tender  care.  Health  has 
been  always  with  him  and  on  his  side. 
Cleanliness  is  throughout  his  house- 
hold, and  scrupulous  care  of  the  man- 
ners, neatness,  and  thrift  which  make 
a  good  burner's  home  so  cheerfdl,  is 
his. 

Such  is  the  intelligent,  patient,  thor- 
ough cultivator  of  the  solL  Is  there 
not  a  nobility  of  nature  in  it,  far  sur- 
passing that  whidi  the  false  standard 
of  society  gives  to  man  ?  What  profes- 
sion, business,  or  vocation  of  any  sort 
engaged  in  by  man,  carries  in  its  legiti- 
mate course  these  joys,  this  peacefdl- 
ness,  this  hope?  Here  are  not  the 
anxieties,  nor  perplexities,  nor  fears, 
nor  losses  attendant  upon  the  occupa- 
tions in  the  more  crowded  haunts  of 
business.  Plenty  fills  his  gamers ;  hap- 
piness attends  his  fbotsteps;  peace 
crowns  his  life. 

We  would  that  this  good  soul  might 
truly  represent  every  fisumer  on  our 
soil  We  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  shortcomings  of  this  class  of 
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peraons,  upon  whom  00  much  depends, 
and,  by  showing  in  which  direction 
their  prominent  fknlts  lie,  endeayor  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  a  better  stand- 
ing in  the  social  state,  where  they  are 
so  much  needed. 

A  man  shows  in  his  daily  acts  the 
early  education  of  his  home.  The  im* 
presaions  there  made  upon  him  in  his 
young  and  growing  life  are  proyerb- 
ially  deep  and  abiding.  The  circum- 
stances which  deyelop  the  character 
of  the  good  formerin  one  town,  are  the 
circumstances  which  deyelop  tiie  good 
farmer  wheresoeyer  he  may  be;  but 
the  circumstances  which  make  so  many 
of  our  farmers  at  this  day,  coarse  in 
^>eech,  yulgar  in  manners,  untidy  in 
drees  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
farms  and  their  habitations,  ignorant, 
thoughtless,  thriftless,  indifferent,  waste- 
ful, lazy,  are  not  arbitrary  circumstances, 
bat  pliant  and  yielding,  willing  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  good  workmen, 
to  raise,  eleyate,  and  instruct  all  who 
can  be  brought  within  their  influence. 

The  agriculturist  who  combines 
with  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  farm- 
ing a  refined  taste  for  the  simple  ele- 
gancies which  may  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  eyery  well-ordered  homestead, 
will  often  grieye  at  the  neglect,  indo- 
lence, and  ignorance,  shown  by  the 
too  sad  condition  of  many  of  our  so- 
called  American  farms. 

The  farmhouse  of  this  waste  place 
we  call  a  farm,  is  located  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  dusty  highway  which  passes 
through  the  country.  Unpainted,  or 
unwhitewashed,  without  a  front  fence, 
without  shade  trees  or  flowers  near  it, 
or  by  it,  it  stands  like  a  grim  and  som- 
bre sentinel,  guarding  a  harsh  and 
lonely  existence,  at  once  a  prophecy 
and  a  warning.  There  is  no  home  feel- 
ing in  it  Eyerything  connected  with 
the  internal  moyements  or  the  external 
management  of  the  place  is  in  ftill  yiew : 
the  woodpile  with  its  chips  scattered 
about  oyer  a  radius  of  flfty  yards ;  a 
number  of  old,  castaway,  and  con- 
demned yehiclfls  le  wbara  they  were 


left  after  their  last  use ;  moimdsofrab- 
bish  and  old  brushwood,  weeds,  soDed 
clothing,  farming  tools,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  are  here  and  there, 
uncared  for,  unnoticed,  and  neglected. 
The  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle  he  pos- 
sesses, wander  about  the  door,  at  once 
front  and  rear,  or,  unobstructed  by  any 
seryiceable  fence,  treq>ass  upon  the 
newly  planted  field  or  unmown  mead- 
ows, getting  such  liying  as  fortune 
places  in  their  way.  The  bam  may 
be  without  doors,  the  barnyard  without 
a  gate  or  bars,  and  in  fbll  yiew  from 
eyery  passer  by.  The  sty  and  the  house 
drain — in  fact,  eyery  necessary  out- 
building—is in  plain  sight  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  or  as 
near  the  flront  of  it  as  is  possible  for  cir- 
cumstances to  permit  The  airs  of 
summer  and  of  autumn  o(»ne  to  the  de- 
lighted senses  of  the  residents '  impreg- 
nated with  the  incense '  of  these  sweet 
surroundings,  which,  like  Gray*s  unseen 
flower,  are  not  destined 
*  To  wMte  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  sir.* 

And  who  are  the  delighted  occu- 
pants of  this  charming  spot  ?  The  ex- 
ternal apppearance  and  condition  of 
things  too  sadly  betray  their  character. 
The  man  is  coarse  and  yulgar  in  speech 
and  in  manners;  untidy,  careless,  and 
uncleanly  in  person  and  drees ;  ignorant, 
lazy,  and  perhaps  intemperate,  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  gratiflcation  of  his 
bodily  wants  and  desires.  Slang  words 
and  obscene  are  his  daily  yocabulary ; 
selfishness  his  best-deyeloped  trait,  and 
want  the  only  incentiye  for  his  labor. 
His  partner  is  like  unto  him,  or  worse, 
either  by  nature  or  association.  With- 
out taste,  modesty,  good  sense,  or  nat- 
ural refinement,  she  accompanies  her 
dear  Silas  in  his  round  of  life,  sympa- 
thizing in  his  lowness,  his  common  feel- 
ings, and  his  common  complaint^^ 
slatternly  in  her  dress,  rude  in  speech, 
coarse  in  manner,  sloyenly  in  her  house- 
hold duties.  These  two  creatures,  with 
tiieir  children,  too  often  call  themselyes 
fiumers,  agriculturists,  or  tillers  of  tha 
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ioiL  The  poet  Cowperwell  describes 
fhem  in  his  poem  representing  ^the 
country  boors*  gathered  together  at 
tithing  time  at  the  residence  of  their 
countiy  paiBon. 

These  thriftless  people  complain  that 
they  can  make  no  money  on  their 
fiurms,  and  but  barely  a  living;  and  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  attempts  to  carry  on  a  form 
In  this  way  through  the  year  deserves 
no  money  or  profit,  nor  barely  a  living 
firom  snch  a  method  of  work. 

He  was  bom  here.  The  new  soil,  at 
the  time  his  &ther  purchased  it,  gave 
him  a  living,  and  a  good  one,  too ;  but 
this  heir  to  the  ancestral  acres  unfor- 
tunately married  the  slatternly  daugh- 
ter of  a  loafing  neighbor,  and  tiieir  con- 
servatism will  not  allow  them  to  vary 
firom  the  track  of  cultivation  so  well 
worn  by  his  father,  and  forbids  his 
learning  any  other  methods,  or  accept- 
ing any  new  ideas  from  any  source, 
though  they  may  be  sustained  in  the 
practical  advantage  gained  thereby  by 
the  most  successful  feurmers  in  his  town, 
and  may  be  learned  any  time  iVom  the 
weekly  agricultural  gazette  published 
at  the  capital  of  his  State. 

Book  farming  he  scouts.  The  books 
upon  agriculture,  which  every  good 
fitfmer  should  read  and  study,  and 
prove,  will  cost  him  perhaps  ten  dol- 
lars. By  them  his  farm  shall  become 
his  pride,  his  support,  his  wealth.  But 
this  dull  man  caxmot,  or  will  not,  learn 
that  in  the  dreaminess  of  his  hum- 
drum life,  passed  for  thirty  years  or 
more  upon  his  farm,  capital,  industry, 
•cience,  thought,  and  study  have  been 
at  work,  and  everything  has  been  done, 
thus  fiEur,  which  can  be  done  to  make 
the  earth  more  gladsome,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  more  thankfhl 
to  the  Giver  and  Bestower  of  all  our 
blessings.  Away,  then,  with  this  cant, 
prejudice,  and  sneering  about  *book 
farming.'  As  well  cry  out  against  book 
geography,  or  book  philosophy,  or 
book  history,  or  book  law.  Chemistry, 
botany,    entomology,    and   pomology 


unite  the  results  of  their  researches  in 
their  various  directions,  and,  while  seek- 
ing apparently  different  ends,  yet  con- 
verge toward  the  grand  centre  of  a 
systematic  and  scientific  agriculture. 

This  laggard  has  not  yet  learned  that 
it  is  his  business  and  duty  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  not  exhaust  it ;  to  get 
two  blades  of  grass  this  year  where  but 
one  blade  grew  before ;  to  gather  thirty 
bushels  of  com  from  the  acre  which 
produced  but  twenty  bushels  last  year; 
to  shear  three  pounds  of  wool  off  the 
sheep  which  five  years  ago  f^vo  hnt 
two  pounds,  and  so  on.  He  think b  to 
see  how  near  the  agricultural  wind  he 
can  move  and  his  sails  not  shake,  or 
with  how  little  labor  he  can  carry  his 
farm  through  the  year  and  not  starve. 
The  poverty  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, man  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
stock,  their  unclcanliness  and  unhealth- 
fblness,  are  but  the  just  results  of  such 
a  mode  of  living.  They  have  their  de- 
serts. *Ye  cannot  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.' 

This  illustration  may  seem  exagger- 
ated, the  example  too  extreme.  We 
would  that  its  semblance  could  not  be 
seen  in  all  wide  America. 

What  power,  what  infiuences,  or 
what  teachings  will  work  the  change 
in  the  habits  of  life  of  those  who  thus 
pretend  to  cultivate  the  earth  ?  What 
shall  bring  them  to  a  clearer  realization 
of  their  position,  their  duties,  their 
opportunities,  their  prospects!  This 
lethargy  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and 
laziness  must  be  shaken  off  and  laid 
aside  in  the  immediate  future,  by  study 
and  education,  by  active  interest  and 
participation  in  every  discovery  or  in- 
vention which  benefits  agriculture ;  by 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  stock  or  crops  for  the  farm  ;* 
by  economy  in  the  disposition  of  every- 
thing available  upon  the  estate  which 
may  be  brought  into  profitable  employ ; 
by  thrift  in  every  operation  which  con- 
cerns the  success  of  the  vocation  as  till- 
ers of  the  soil,  and  by  temperance  and 
^gality  in  tlie  habits  and  character 
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of  the  ikmilj  living.  ^Concentrate 
your  labor,  not  scatter  it ;  estimate  duly 
tbo  superior  profit  of  a  little  farm  well 
tilled,  over  a  great  farm  half  cultivated 
and  half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  scourged  with  exhausting  crops: 
so  we  shall  fill  our  bams,  double  the 
winter  fodder  for  our  cattle  and  sheep, 
by  the  products  of  these  waste  mead- 
ows. Thus  shall  our  cultivation  be- 
come like  that  of  England,  more  sys- 
tematic, scientific,  and  exact/ 

An  Englishman  belies  one  of  the  best 
traits  of  his  national  character  if  he 
denies  himself  all  participation  in  rural 
life.  It  is  a  part  of  greatness  to  seek  a 
gratification  of  this  innate  longing  for 
*  the  pursuit  which  is  most  conducive  to 
virtue  and  happiness.'  Edmund  Burke, 
the  patriotic  and  most  philosophical 
statesman  of  England,  writing  to  ft 
friend  in  1798,  says : 

'  I  have  just  made  a  push,  with  all 
I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid 
of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in 
the  country.  I  have  purchased  about 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, about  twenty-four  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  place  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  I  propose,  God  willing, 
to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest.* 

Great  skill,  ingenuity,  and  success 
in  cattle  breeding,  and  in  drainage, 
have  resulted,  in  England,  from  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  extending  through 
many  years ;  and  great  and  wonderful 
progress  in  the  discovery  and  analysig 
of  soils  and  manures.  The  scientific 
men  of  France  and  Germany  have  also 
added  much  to  this  invaluable  informa- 
tion of  how  to  get  more  bread  and  meat 
from  the  earth,  and  do  much,  in  their 
researches  in  the  direction  of  pomology 
and  entomology,  to  increase  the  agri- 
<;ultural  knowledge  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica gladly  tenders  her  most  gpracioua 
homage  to  these  devoted  men,  and  has- 
tens to  add  her  leaf  to  the  diaplet 
which  binds  their  brow.  It  is  to  their 
persistent  efibrts,  to  their  unshaken 
faith,  that  *  agriculture  has  become  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  science.' 


This  vocation  of  farming  in  good 
earnest,  with  success  and  profit,  is  not 
ftm,  but  downright  work.  It  is  work, 
but  no  more  persistent,  constant,  studi- 
ous, or  thoughtf\il  than  that  which  k 
demanded  by  any  of  the  other  call- 
ings in  life,  none  of  which  has  or  can 
have  such  delightful  compensations 
as  this.  Careful  experimaits  should 
be  made  in  chemistry,  analyzing  there- 
by each  germ,  plant,  flower,  and 
fruit  into  its  component  parts;  an- 
alyzing the  soil  of  our  farms,  and 
learning  thereby  its  various  wants,  its 
value,  and  what  crop  it  will  best  sup- 
port, and  of  which  it  will  give  tiie 
largest  yield;  teaching  us  what  ma- 
nures are  the  most  valuable,  how  pre- 
pared, and  how  to  be  used  for  the 
greatest  profit.  Botany  and  entomology 
can  unite  their  labors  and  discover  the 
germs  and  development  of  our  grasses, 
and  the  insects  which  feed  upon  and 
destroy  them ;  ornithology  will  teach 
us  the  habits  of  birds,  and  their  value 
to  us  as  protectors  of  our  gardens  and 
fields ;  and  pomology  will  instruct  us  in 
the  culture  of  fruit.  Thus  shall  science 
and  philosophy  enlarge  their  duties 
and  help  the  farmer  in  his  devotion  to 
his  noble  work.  The  public  press  shall 
herald  far  and  wide  each  new  discov- 
ery, each  new  suggestion,  and  the  re- 
sults of  each  new  experiment,  not  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  schools, 
but  clothed  in  the  simplest  vernacular, 
whidi  alone  can  make  such  study  val- 
uable to  practical  men.  \ 

Heretofore  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  *  bread-producing  ca- 
pacity '  of  our  country,  to  the  n^lect 
of  its  as  necessary  ^  meat-producing  ca- 
pacity.' Hence  much  of  our  best  bread- 
producing  soil  is  becommg  exhausted. 
The  (dd  tenants  are  leaving  their  once 
fertile  fields,  now  poor  in  wAi  yielding 
comparatively  nothing,  and  are  emi- 
grating to  the  West,  b^ond  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
trusting  that  the  natural  richness  of  the 
*  new  hunting  grounds '  they  seek  and 
find  is  inexhaustible.    Tliis  policy  haa 
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made  barren  most  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  begun  to  tell  sadly,  in 
the  diminished  crops,  upon  the  farming 
districts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  other 
near  Western  States. 

To  be  the  snccessfhl  introducer  in  a 
new  country  of  a  new  and  improved 
breed  of  cattle,  requires  capital,  sound 
judgment,  study,  and  patient  toil.  Much 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
of  the  animals,  with  regard  to  the  object 
for  which  they  are  needed,  whether  the 
dairy,  the  plough,  or  the  shambles. 
Happily,  America  is  not  without  men 
whose  wealth,  intelligence,  tastes,  and 
sagacity  have  enabled  them  to  perceive 
our  present  wants  in  this  respect,  and 
who  have  assisted  in  preparing  for 
them.  The  g^reat  wealth  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  been  well  expended  in  the 
outlay  and  risk  attending  the  extensive 
and  valuable  importations  of  the  best 
breeding  cattle  and  sheep  which  they 
have  made  into  this  country  fh)m  time 
to  time  from  England  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  We  are  already  reap- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  presence  of 
the  valuable  animals  embraced  in  these 
nmnerous  importations.  Scattered  as 
they  are  throughout  the  country,  infus- 
ing the  best  blood  of  Europe's  choicest 
stock  into  our  *  natives,'  they  so  im- 
prove our  cattle  and  sheep  as  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  value.  It  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  every  American  may  be 
proud,  that  Mr.  Thome  has  been  so 
successfhl  in  breeding,  from  his  import- 
ed stock,  cattle  which  he  has  sent  to 
England,  and  which  have  there  borne 
off  the  prize  as  the  best  breeders  in  the 
world. 

There  are  no  indigenous  breeds  of 
either  cattle  or  sheep  in  this  country. 
The  only  animals  of  the  bovine  race 
found  here  when  this  continent  was 
discovered  were  the  buffalo  and  the 
musk  ox.  The  *  natives '  are  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  various  breeds,  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  allowed  to  cross  and 


recross,  breed  in-and-in,  and  mingle  as 
chance  or  convenience  dictated.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  were  procured  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, from  England,  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  to  supply  the  present 
wants  of  labor  and  food.  The  first 
cattle  brought  here  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Columbus.  The 
Spaniards  afberwud  brought  over 
others,  from  whence  no  doubt  sprang 
the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  California. 
About  the  year  1558,  the  Portuguese 
took  cattle  to  Newfoundland,  of 
which,  however,  no  traces  now  remain ; 
and  in  the  year  1600,  Norman  cattle 
were  brought^  into  Canada.  In  the 
year  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought 
firom  Devonshire  and  Hertfordshire  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  into  Jamestown ; 
and  thirteen  years  later,  Thomas  Wins- 
low  imported  a  bull  and  three  heifers 
into  Massachusetts.  Thus  was  begun 
the  importation  of  cattle  for  service 
and  food  into  this  country,  which  has 
continued  to  this  day,  not  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  just  discrimination  as  to 
the  geographical  and  climatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  different  animals  which  was 
and  is  necessary  for  the  highest  success 
of  the  movemeut.  Happily,  the  various 
agricultural  societies  and  publications, 
contributed  to  and  supported  by  our 
most  intelligent  fiirmers,  are  diffusing 
wider  and  wider,  each  year,  more  scien- 
tific and  thorough  notions  upon  this 
subject  of  breeding,  among  our  agricul- 
tural citizens.  An  admirable  and  care- 
fully written  article  upon  *  Select 
Breeds  of  Cattle  and  their  Adaptation 
to  the  United  States,'  appeared  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1861,  to  which  we  would  call  our  read- 
ers' attention.  It  should  be  studied  by 
every  person  interested  in  the  economi- 
cal prosperity  of  our  country.  It  con- 
veys, in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style, 
the  results  of  the  various  experiments 
in  breeding,  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica, which  latterly  have  become  so  ju- 
dicious and  accurate  as  to  be  now  almost 
based  upon  principle.    Hereafter  there 
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will  be  no  apology,  but  that  of  stupid- 
ity and  ignorance,  for  the  farmen  who 
neglect  the  most  obvious  roles  of  suc- 
cess in  their  occupation.  The  idea, 
now  become  well  known,  must  become 
a  &ct  with  them,  and  they  must  raiM 
no  more  poor  horses  or  cattle  or  sheep, 
because  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  good 
ones,  which  are  much  more  profitable  ei- 
ther for  the  dairy,  for  service,  or  for  meat 

'  Animals  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
machines  for  converting  herbage  into 
money,*  says  Daniel  Webster.  *The 
great  fact  to  be  considered  is,  how  can 
we  manage  our  farms  so  as  to  produce 
the  largest  crops,  and  still  keep  up  the 
condition  of  our  land,  and,  if  possible, 
place  it  in  course  of  gradual  improve- 
ment t  The  success  must  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  animals  raised 
and  supported  on  the  £Eurm.* 

It  is  auspicious  for  our  country  that 
the  interest  in  sheep  raising  is  becom- 
ing wider  and  deeper.  *  The  value  of 
wool  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  1861  was  nearly  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  imported  manufeus- 
tured  woollen  goods  was  more  than 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  less 
by  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  than 
the  importations  of  1860.  Taking  the 
last  three  years  as  a  basis  of  calcular 
tion,  we  have  had  an  annual  imports 
tion  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  wool,  being  the 
product  of  thirteen  millions  of  sheep.' 
The  annual  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  requires  the  wool 
£x>m  more  than  three  million  sheep. 
There  is  an  annual  deficiency  of  wool 
^f  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  poimds, 
so  there  need  be  no  fear  of  glutting  the 
market  by  our  own  production.  The 
investigation  might  be  extended  much 
farther.  It  remains  for  the  farmers 
and  legislators  to  see  to  it  that  we  re- 
ceive no  detriment  by  the  long  contin- 
uance of  this  home  demand  without 
the  home  supply.  The  instrument  is  in 
their  own  hands. 

Our  formers  must  teach  their  children 


the  potential  inflnenoe  of  kindneas  to 
dumb  animals  and  to  birds.  By  it 
they  will  conquer  what  of  vidousneaSy 
ugliness,  or  wildness  is  often  the  char- 
acter of  their  beasts  of  burden;  and 
they  will  find,  by  the  almost  total  eradi- 
cation of  the  destructive  flies  and  in- 
sects which  are  the  scourge  of  their 
crops,  the  value  of  the  lives  of  birds 
and  toads  to  their  £um8.  Setting  aside 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  virtues  which  are  thus  inculcat- 
ed, and  which  are  so  consistent  with  s 
proper  devotion  to  this  ^  benign  art  of 
peace,'  we  mention  a  few  fikcts  which 
carry  the  argument  for  their  worth  in 
themselves. 

The  birds  and  toads  devour  insects, 
worms,  and  grubs,  and  wherever  th^ 
are  absent,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects 
are  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  crops 
suffer.  The  harvests  of  France,  in 
1861,  suffered  so  by  the  ravages  of  the 
indects  which  it  is  the  function  of  cer- 
tain birds  to  destroy,  that  the  subject 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Qovemment) 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  report  what 
legislation  was  expedient  The  com- 
mission had  the  aid  of  the  experience 
of  the  beet  naturalists  of  France,  M.  St. 
Hilaire,  M.  Prevost,  and  others.  Their 
preliminary  report  gives  three  classifi- 
cations of  birds:  First,  those  which 
live  exclusively  upon  insects  and  grubs ; 
second,  those  which  live  partly  upon 
grubs  and  partly  upon  grain,  doing 
some  damage,  but  |»t)viding  an  abun- 
dant compensation;  third,  the  birds 
of  prey,  which  are  excepted  fh>m  the 
category  of  benefactors,  and  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  noxious,  inasmuch  as 
they  live  mostly  upon  the  smaller  Inrds. 
If  the  arrangements  of  nature  were  left 
wholly  undisturbed,  the  result  would 
be  a  wholesome  equilibrium  of  destmo- 
tion.  The  birds  would  kill  so  many 
iosects  that  the  insects  could  not  loll 
too  many  plants.  One  class  is  a  match 
for  the  other.  A  certain  insect  was 
found  to  lay  two  thousand  eggs,  but  a 
single   tomtit  was  found  to  eat  two 
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Imndred  thonsaiMl  eggs  a  year.  A 
Bwailow  devours  about  five  hundred 
insects  a  day,  eggs  and  all.  A  spar- 
row's nest  in  the  dty  of  Paris  was 
found  to  contain  seven  hundred  pairs 
of  the  upper  wings  of  cockchafers.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  an  excess  of  insect 
life  is  produced  when  a  counterpoise 
like  this  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  statis- 
tics collected  show  clearly  to  what  an 
extent  the  balance  of  nature  has  been 
disturbed.  Thus  the  value  of  wheat 
destroyed  in  a  single  season,  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  east  of  France,  by  the 
doidomigiey  has  been  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  cause  of  this  is  very  soon  told. 
The  French  eat  the  birds.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  present  some 
curious  statistics  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  the  destruction  of  birds  in 
France  has  of  late  been  carried.  They 
state  *  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
professional  huntsmen,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  kill  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  birds  daily ;  a  single  child  has 
been  known  to  come  home  at  night 
with  one  hundred  birds'  eggs ;  and  it 
is  also  calculated  and  rex>orted  that 
the  number  of  birds'  eggs  destroyed 
annually  in  France  is  between  eighty 
millions  and  one  hundred  millions.  The 
residt  is  that  the  small  birds  in  that 
country  are  actually  dying  out;  some 
species  have  already  disappeared,  while 
others  are  rapidly  diminishing.'  These 
foots  contain  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  own  countrymen.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  many  such  like,  observation  is  a 
better  and  more  profitable  master  than 
experience. 

Our  £BUiners  can  increase  the  value  of 
their  estates,  and  bring  pleasure  and 
peace  to  their  homes,  by  more  special 
attention  to  the  outward  adornment 
of  their  dwellings;  by  cultivating  a 
garden,  planting  orchards  of  the  best 
selected  fruit,  and  trees  for  shade, 
shelter,  and  ornament,  about  their 
flurms  and  along  the  adjoining  high- 
way. He  who  plants  a  tree,  thereby 
gives  hostages  to  life,  but  he  who  cuts 


one  down  needlessly,  is  a  Yandal,  and 
deserves  the  execration  of  every  honest 
man  for  all  time.  Learn  not  to  value 
the  bearded  elm, '  the  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks,'  the  stalwart  oak,  or 
the  beautiful  maple,  by  cubic  measure, 
but  by  the  *  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment '  they  force  upon  us  by  their  pres- 
ence, their  beauty,  and  their  power. 
Plant  for  to-day,  and  for  your  children ; 
plant  'for  another  age,'  and  thereby 
do  '  a  good  office '  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations of  men.  No  man  but  is  better 
for  living  in  the  presence  of  great  trees. 
In  one  of  those  most  delightfhl  vol- 
umes of  the  Spectator,  we  find  a  paper, 
written  by  the  pure  and  noble  Jo- 
seph Addison,  in  which  are  weU  told 
the  pleasures  and  profits  of  planting : 
'  It  must,'  he  says,  *  be  confessed  that 
this  is  none  of  those  turbulent  pleasures 
which  are  apt  to  gratify  %  man  in  the 
heats  of  youth ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tu- 
multuous, it  is  more  lasting.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  enter- 
tain ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own 
making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised. 
Amusements  of  this  nature  compose  the 
mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions 
which  are  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man, 
besides  that  they  naturally  engender 
good  thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laud- 
able contemplations.' 

What  charming  associations  linger 
about  the  homes  of  the  great  men  of 
our  history,  whose  tastes  led  them  into 
the  country  I  The  g^rand  old  trees  at 
* Monticello,'  at  'Ashland,'  at  'Fort 
Hill,'  at  the  '  Hermitage,'  at '  Sunny- 
side,'  at  Oooperstown,  at  Marshfield,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  seem  to  take  ui>on 
themselves  somewhat  of '  the  voice  of 
the  old  hospitality '  which  graced  their 
presence  in  the  days  that  are  passed ; 
and  the  visitor  now  wanders  with 
emotions  of  awe  and  sadness,  in 
paths  by  copses  and  groves  and  streams, 
in  those  quiet  retreats  of  nature,  plant- 
ed and  preserved  by  the  noble  souls 
which  loved  them  so  wisely  and  so 
well 
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Place  the  dwelling  at  a  distaoce 
from  the  road,  and  in  the  position,  if 
possible,  firora  whence  the  best  view 
of  the  whole  fenn  can  be  obtained, 
mindful  also  of  the  channs  which  na- 
ture has  spread  before  yon,  of  momi- 
tain,  or  hill,  or  plain,  or  river,  or  sea. 
Plant  the  orchard  on  a  slope  toward  the 
south,  and  not  too  far  away.  The  bam 
and  yard  and  outbuildings  should  be 
behind  the  house,  or  &r  enough  away 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  any  annoy- 
ance therefrom.  Let  the  approach  to 
the  house  be  by  a  long  avenue,  bordered 
by  majestic  trees,  planted  by  your  own 
hands.  The  lawn  or  garden  should  be 
well  cared  for  in  front.  The  buildings 
should  be  painted  or  whitewashed,  and 
over  the  house  may  clamber  and  beau- 
tify it  the  woodbine,  the  jessamine,  the 
honeysuckle,  or  the  rose.  What  attach- 
ments to  th^  homestead  shall  thus  in- 
weave themselves  about  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  interests  and  life  are  cast 
with  it — and  still  more,  of  those  who 
go  forth  from  it,  by  taste,  inclination, 
or  bias,  into  the  more  bustling  centres 
of  competition  and  trade ! 

The  garden  should  receive  a  careful 
and  generous  attention  from  the  female 
portion  of  the  household.  Says  Lord 
Bacon:  ^  Qod  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures.  It  is  the  grreetest 
refreshment  to  the  ^irits  of  man ;  with- 
out which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handyworks ;  and  a  man  shall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegance,  men  come  to  build  state- 
ly sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection. 
I  do  hold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of 
gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for 
all  the  months  in  the  year ;  in  which 
severally  things  of  beauty  may  be  there 
in  season.' 

Following  Lord  Bacon's  advice,  let 
there  be  such  a  plan  and  arrangement 
of  it,  that  it  shall  always  be  attractive, 
and  yield  a  continual  round  of  beauty 
through  the  year.  Thus  planted,  the 
garden  *will  inspire   the  purest  and 


most  refined  pleasures,  and  cannot  fiul 
to  promote  every  good  affection.' 

With  all  the  advantages  which  the 
discoveries  of  natural  science  offisr  to 
the  farmer  of  this  century,  it  will  little 
avail  his  successors  unless  he  strives  to 
educate  his  children.  It  is  a  very  mis- 
taken and  lamentable  notion— now, 
alas  I  too  prevalent — that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  necessary  alcme  to  those  who 
intend  to  enter  upon  a  professional 
life.  May  the  time  be  not  £w  distant 
when  fiirming  may  become  a  profession 
which  takes  its  rank  with  the  rest,  if  it 
does  not  lead  them,  in  the  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  first  supposed,  very  singu- 
larly, that  the  clergy  ought  only  to  be 
favored  with  an  education  in  sdeooe 
and  the  classics;  afterward  the  l^al 
profession  arose  to  sufildent  dignity 
for  it;  and  finally  the  physician,  the 
guardian  of  our  health,  the  student  and 
philosopher  of  our  bodies,  arose  to  his 
noble  position  in  the  aflhirs  of  this  life ; 
while  the  agriculturist,  the  supporter 
of  all  we  have  or  wish  for  here,  the 
basis  of  our  very  civilization,  is  pushed 
aside  or  forgotten,  and  the  demand 
upon  him  for  the  best  culture  of  Uie 
earth  altogether  neglected.  We  have 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  Qov- 
emment  has  left  it  with  each  State  by 
itself^  whether,  by  the  non-acceptanoe 
of  its  gift  of  public  land  as  foundations 
fior  agricultural  colleges,  they  will 
longer  forego  the  opportunity  of  giving 
our  young  fiumers  a  thorough  scientifio 
agricultural  education.  Until  such  a 
system  of  study  can  be  arranged,  let  the 
farmers  themselves  commence  the  work 
of  self-education.  Agricultural  sodetieB 
and  fitrmers'  clubs,  in  which  are  gath- 
ered together  the  best  fiumers  of  the 
States,  offer  the  beet  opportunity  for 
intercommunication,  thorough  discus- 
sion and  observation,  and  diseemiAatiom 
of  all  new  discoveries,  fects,  or  thecnies 
which  may  be  made  beneficial  to  aD. 
These  are  the  only  means  by  which 
farmers  can  compare  opinions  sod 
found  sound  judgments  for  their  future 
labors.    What  would  be  the  financial 
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condition  of  the  other  g^eat  economical 
interests,  if  merchants  and  owners  never 
consulted  together,  nor  marked  the 
coarse  and  policy  for  their  mutual 
guidance?  The  best  agricultural  pa- 
pers and  magazines  which  favor  each 
larmer^s  peculiar  interest,  whether  of 
stock,  or  fruit,  or  dairy,  or  grain,  should 
be  subscribed  for  and  read,  and  pre- 
served for  future  reference.  Our  best 
fkrmers  can  do  a  great  deal,  by  ccmtrib- 
uting  facts  of  their  own  knowledge,  to 
raise  the  standard  and  worth  of  such 
periodicals.  It  only  needs  the  feeling 
of  personal  interest  in  this  matter  to 
procure  for  each  farmer  whatever  books 
are  necessary  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  his  special  work.  They  must 
soon  learn  that  the  education  of  their 
children  is  the  best  investment  they 
can  make  of  the  value  of  their  services. 
They  should  be  taught,  by  example, 
by  reading,  and  observation,  the  gener- 
al success  in  life  of  those  who  plant 
and  water  and  reap ;  and  the  general 
fidlure  of  those  who  attempt  to  gain  an 
early  or  a  late  fortune  in  money  by 
entering  the  marts  of  more  active  and 
more  crowded  competition.  Most  men 
fidl  to  make  the  fortunes  which  the 
dreams  of  youth  placed  before  them  in 
8uch  brilliant  colors.     In  the  present 


condition  of  the  various  professions, 
except  farming,  they  only  succeed 
whom  fortune  favors  by  special  mental 
gifts  or  special  personal  friendships. 

The  peace,  quiet,  and  contentment 
of  a  cheerful  home ;  the  charms  of  na- 
ture, free,  unobstructed,  lovely;  the 
generous  bestowal  of  an  *  unostenta- 
tious hospitality ; '  the  patient  spirit  of 
him  who  waits  upon  the  accustomed 
return  of  the  seasons ;  the  attachment, 
the  joy  and  pleasure  of  looking  upon 
the  broad  acres,  the  shaded  walks,  the 
beautiful  landscape,  planted,  improved, 
and  protected  by  bis  own  hand;  the 
herds  of  favorite  cattle  and  sheep  which 
love  his  coming,  the  kindly  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  gentle  stroke  of  his  hand ; 
the  respect  paid  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  the  venerable  man  who  waits 
only  the  termination  of  a  virtuous  life ; 
the  faith  in  *■  the  sacred  covenant,  that 
while  the  earth  remaineth,  sunshine 
and  shower,  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest  shall  not  fail,^  are  his 
who  lives  through  long  years  devoted 
to  this,  rightly  followed,  noblest  of  all 
occupations — farming. 

^He  that  goeth  forth  in  humility, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.' 


APHORISMS. 


Ko.  rv. 

Ietnoyations  in  religion  are  very 
commonly  deprecated ;  but  there  is  one 
in  practice  which  might  very  safely  be 
attempted,  i.  e.,  to  obey  the  gospel. 
This  has  been  seldom  done,  even  among 
those -that  bear  the  Christian  name. 
How  few,  even  among  the  members  of 
churches,  do  really  mould  their  lives 
from  day  to  day  by  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples ! 

This  same  thought  may  be  presented 
in  another  form.    Let  us  remark,  then, 


that  while  the  true  teachings  of  reli^on 
are  found  in  the  Bible,  yet  a  new  edi- 
tion of  them  seems  wanted,  viz.,  the 
actual  obedience  of  those  that  adopt 
them  as  their  creed  and  rule  of  life. 
To  make  these  doctrines  manifest  in 
the  lives  of  any  considerable  number 
among  men,  would  give  them  a  power 
such  as  they  have  rarely  had. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  transla- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  best 
of  all  would  be  their  translation  into 
the  daily  practice  of  Christian  people. 
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THE    WILD    AZALEA. 

A    HEHOBT     OP    THE    HIGHLANDS.. 

Up  on  the  hillg  where  the  young  trees  grow, 
Looking  down  on  the  fields  below — 
Long-leaved  chestnuts  an4  maples  low ; 
Up  where  lingereth  late  the  sun, 
When  the  soft  spring  day  is  nearly  done, 

Dying  away  in  the  west ; 
Up  where  the  poplar's  silver  stem 
Bends  by  the  marsh's  grass-fringed  hem, 

By  the  soft  May  wind  caressed ; 

Up  where  the  long,  slim  shadows  faU 
From  the  scarlet  oak  and  the  pepperidge  tall. 
Where  the  birds  and  the  squirrels  tirelessly  call, 
Where  in  autumn  the  flowers  of  the  gentian  blue 
Look  up  with  their  eyes  so  dark  and  true. 

Up  into  the  hazy  sky, 
Dreaming  away  as  the  red  leaves  drop. 
And  the  acorn  falls  from  its  deep  brown  cup. 

And  the  yellow  leaves  float  by ; 

Up  where  the  violets,  white  and  blue. 

Bloom  in  sunshine  and  the  dew, 

Tenderly  living  their  still  life  through, 

Where  the  deep-cut  leaves  of  the  liverwort  grow. 

And  the  great  white  flowers  of  the  dogwood  blow 

Over  the  pale  anemones ; — 
Cometh  a  perfume  spicily  shed 
From  the  wild  Azalea's  fuU-wreathed  head 

Lifted  among  the  trees. 

There  where  the  sun-flecked  shadows  lie, 
Quivering  light  as  the  breeze  laughs  by. 
And  the  leaves  all  dance  'neath  the  soft  spring  sky; 
Blossoming  bright  when  the  twigs  gfrow  green. 
And  the  sunlight  falls  with  a  tenderer  sheen 

Than  comes  with  the  summer  noon, 
Blossoming  bright  where  the  laurel  gleams. 
Lifting  its  sculptured  flowers  to  the  beams 

Of  the  warm,  glad  sun  of  June. 

And  so  it  smiles  to  itself  all  day, 

Where  it  stands  alone  by  the  mountain  way. 

Hearing  the  merry  young  leaves  at  play : 
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And  soft  on  the  stones  its  smile  is  cast, 

And  it  laughs  with  the  wind  as  it  saunters  past, 

The  fresh,  young  wind  of  May : 
And  happily  thus  it  lives  its  life 
Till  the  woods  with  sounds  of  summer  are  ri^ 

When  it  silently  passes  away. 

And  once  again  to  the  hills  we  go, 
When  the  sun  shines  warm  on  the  fields  below 
Where  the  midsummer  lilies  are  all  aglow, 
When  shadows  are  thicker,  and  scarcely  the  breeze 
Stirs  a  leaf  on  the  gleaming  poplar  trees. 

And  low  are  the  streamlet^s  tones ; 
For  the  bright  Azalea  we  look  in  vain, 
And  long  for  its  smile  to  gladden  again 

Our  hearts  and  the  old  gray  stones. 


A    PAIR    OF    STOCKINGS. 


FBOM     THE     ABMT. 


Kate  was  sitting  by  the  window. 
I  was  sitting  beside  her.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  Kate  was  a 
young  lady,  and  that  I  am  a  young 
gentleman.  Kate  had  large,  lustrous 
dark  eyes,  which  just  then  were  covered 
with  fringed,  drooping  eyelashes.  She 
had  braids  of  dark  hair  wreathed 
around  her  head,  a  soft  pink  color  in 
her  cheeks,  and  a  rosebud  mouth,  wo- 
manly, fresh,  and  lovely.  Elate  was  clad 
in  A  pink  muslin  dress,  with  a  tiny 
white  ruffle  around  her  white  throat. 
She  was  armed  with  four  steely  needles, 
which  were  so  many  bright  arrows  that 
pierced  my  heart  through  and  through. 
Over  her  fingers  glided  a  small  blue 
thread,  which  proceeded  from  tlie  ball 
of  yam  I  held  in  my  hand. 

Kate  was  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
sorely,  irrevocably  she  was  taking  me 
captive ;  already  I  felt  myself  entangled 
by  those  small  threads. 

We  were  the  inmates  of  a  boarding 
house.  Kate  was  a  new  boarder.  I  had 
known  her  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  evening  was  warm,  and  I  took 
up  A  palm-leaf  fim,  and  fimned   her. 


She  thanked  me.  I  looked  at  her  white 
hands,  gliding  in  and  out  under  the 
blue  yam ;  there  were  no  rings  on  those 
fingers.  I  thought  how  nicely  one 
would  look  upon  that  ring  finger — a 
tiny  gold  circlet,  with  two  hearts  joined 
upon  it,  and  on  the  inside  two  names 
written — hers  and  mine.  Then  I 
thought  of  Kate  as  my  wiJfe,  always 
clad  in  a  pink  muslin  dress,  always 
with  her  hair  in  just  such  glossy  braids, 
and  knitting  stockings  to  the  end  of 
time. 

*Kate  shall  be  my  wife,'  I  said  to 
myself,  in  rash  pride,  as  I  fimned  her 
more  energetically.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  way  to  a  woman's  heart  was 
more  intricate  than  a  labyrinth ;  but  I 
had  the  clue  in  the  blue  yam  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  I  little  knew  what 
I  undertook.  Kate  was  shy  as  a  wild 
deer,  timid  as  a  fawn,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  reserve  about  her  which  one 
could  not  well  break  through. 

^For  whom  are  you  knitting  those 
stockings,  Miss  Elate  t '  I  asked. 

^  For  a  soldier,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  she  r^ 
plied,  her  eye  kindling  with  patriotism. 
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'  If  I  will  be  one  of  the  Home  Guards, 
and  stay  and  take  care  of  you,  will  you 
knit  me  a  pair  ? ' 

'Never.  I  feel  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  myseUl  I  wish  you  would 
enlist,  Mr.  Armstrong.  When  you  do, 
I  will  knit  you  a  pair.' 

'  It  would  be  almost  worth  the  sacri- 
fice,' I  replied. 

*  Sacrifice !  "Would  you  sacrifice 
yourself  for  a  pair  of  stockings  ?  Have 
you  not  patriotism  enough  to  ofi^r 
yourself  upon  the  altar  of  your  coun- 
try ?  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  enlist 
in  a  moment,  though  I  had  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  a  wife  and  seven 
children.' 

I  will  confess  to  you,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  was  not  such  a  craven  as  I  ap- 
peared. The  fires  of  patriotism  were 
smouldering  in  my  bosom,  and  I  needed 
only  a  spark  fix)m  Kate^s  hand  to  light 
them  into  life  and  action.  Kate  rose 
and  left  the  room,  her  cheek  glowing 
with  spirit,  and  I  sat  and  fanned  the 
chair  where  she  had  sat,  for  a  few  mo- 
menta. It  was  too  bad  to  break  up  the 
delicious  tete^Ute  so  soon. 

I  lingered  in  the  parlor  after  the  gas 
was  lighted,  but  she  did  not  come.  I 
|>ut  on  my  hat,  and  went  out.  I  would 
enlist.  I  had  meant  to  do  so  all  along. 
I  had  managed  my  business  in  reference 
to  it — the  only  drawback  was  the 
thought  of  Kate.  How  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  remind  her  of  her  promise, 
and  ask  her  for  the  stockings  and  her- 
self with  them !  Visions  of  tender  part- 
ings and  interesting  letters  fioated 
around  me  at  the  thought. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  Tremont 
Temple  in  aid  of  recruiting.  Flags 
hung  drooping  ftt>m  the  ceiling,  bands 
of  music  were  in  attendance  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  distinguished  and  eloquent 
speakers  occupied  the  platform.  I  do 
not  think  their  eloquence  had  much  to 
do  with  my  action,  for  I  had  resolved 
beforehand.  I  went  forward  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  and  signed  my 
name  to  the  roll  as  a  Massachusetts 
volunteer.    A  pair  of  hands  in  the  gal- 


lery began  the  thunder  of  applause 
that  greeted  the  act  I  looked  up; 
Elate  was  there,  clapping  enthusiasti- 
cally. But  who  was  that  tall  fellow  m 
uniform  by  her  side,  with  a  tremen- 
dous mustache,  and  eyes  which  flashed 
brighter  than  her  own  ?  He,  then,  was 
the  soldier  for  whom  she  was  knitting 
the  stockings.  The  rest  of  the  meeting 
was  a  blank  to  me. 

I  watched,  and  followed  them  to  the 
door  of  the  boarding  house.  I  hid  my- 
self behind  a  lamp  post,  as  they  paused 
on  the  steps.  She  turned  toward  him, 
her  &ce  all  aglow  with  feeling. 

*  Good  by,  Frank.  Take  good  care 
of  yourself  Tm  glad  to  have  you  en- 
list, but  so  sorry  to  lose  you,'  and  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes. 

*  Good  by,  Kate,  darling ;  and  after 
the  war  is  over,  I  will  come  home  and 
take  care  of  my  bird,'  and  he  turned 
away. 

*  Stop  Frank ! ' 
*WeU,  birdie  t' 

*  Those  are  not  fit  words  to  dismiss  a 
soldier  with.  Here,  V\\  give  you  a 
watchword.    Think  of  it,  Frank : 

' '  Nerer  gire  up !  tbongb  the  grapesbot  maj 

rattle 

Or  the  thick  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst, 

Stand  like  a  rock  1  in  the  storm  or  the  battJe, 

Little  shall  barm  you,  ttiougb  doing  tbeir 

worstl" 

*  Brave  words,  Kate.  You  deserve  a 
kiss  for  them.'  It  was  given.  I  turned 
away  in  desperation,  and  walked  on- 
ward, not  caring  where  I  went.  Police- 
men watched  me,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  made  no  difference  to  me.  I  could 
have  walked  all  night  At  length  I 
came  to  a  bridge.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing upon  the  rippling  water.  It  looked 
cold  and  dark,  except  where  therq^ples 
were.  There  would  be  a  plunge,  and 
then  the  water  would  flow  on  over  my 
head.  Why  not  ?  I  did  not  know  I 
had  loved  her  with  such  devotion.  It 
was  all  over  now.  She  belonged  to 
another.  My  foot  was  on  the  rail  I 
thought  then  of  the  name  I  had  signed 
totherolL  *  No,  Jacob  Armstrong,  yoa 
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have  DO  right  to  take  tbe  li&  which  you 
have  given  to  your  country.'  I  turned 
away  toward  my  boarding  place,  full 
of  bitterness  and  despair.  A  tiny 
glove  was  on  the  stairs.  I  picked  it  up 
and  pressed  it  passionately  to  my  lipe^ 
and  cursed  myself  for  the  act  as  I  threw 
it  down  again. 

The  days  that  followed  were  weary 
enough.  I  made  arrangements  for  my 
departure  with  all  possible  speed.  I 
avoided  Kate,  and  was  cold  and  haugh- 
ty in  my  salutations.  I  am  very  digni- 
fied naturally.  I  can  be  an  iceberg  in 
human  shape  when  I  wish.  One  even- 
ing I  went  into  the  parlor  before  tea, 
and  took  up  a  newspaper.  Elate  came 
in.  I  put  on  my  dignity,  and  tried  to 
be  interested  in  politics,  ^ough  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  dainty  figure 
opposite,  and  the  gleaming  needles 
in  her  hands.  I  struggled  with  the 
passionate,  bitter  feelings  that  rose 
at  the  sight  of  her,  and  was  calm  and 
cold. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  enlisted,  Mr. 
Armstrong,'  she  said. 

'  Thank  you,'  I  replied  stiffly. 
'  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  making 
prex>arations  ? ' 
'Very.' 
'  And  you  are  going  soon  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so.' 

Kate  left  the  room.  I  wished  she 
was  back  again  a  thousand  times.  How 
kind  and  shy  she  looked.  If  there  was 
a  gleam  of  hope — that  tall  fellow  in 
uniform — no,  she  might  stay  away  for- 
ever. And  yet  my  heart  gave  a  great 
leap  as  she  appeared  again. 

'  I  want  to  show  you  a  photograph, 
Mr.  Armstrong,'  she  said,  blushing  and 
smiling.  I  took  it.  It  was  the  officer 
in  uniform,  with  the  tremendous  mus- 
tache and  flashing  eyes. 

*  It  is  my  brother  Frank.  Does  he 
look  like  me  ? ' 

I  started  as  if  I  had  been  shot 

'  Miss  Kate,  I  want  to  take  a  walk 

now,  and  I  should  like  some  company. 

Will  you  go  with  me  ? ' 
'  Hadn't  we  better  have  tea  first  ? ' 


she  aidd,  smiling.  '  The  bell  has  just 
rung.' 

I  do  not  know  how  that  tea  passed 
off,  whether  we  had  jumbles  or  muflbis, 
whether  I  drank  tea  or  cold  water ;  but 
I  knew  that  opposite  me  sat  Elate,  ra- 
diant in  pink  muslin,  and  when  the  in- 
terminable tea  was  over,  we  were  going 
to  take  a  walk  together.  I  was  think- 
ing what  I  should  say.  I  am  generally 
a  sociable  and  genial  man,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  this  particular  evening 
I  was  assaulted  with  a  storm  of  ques- 
tions and  remarks. 

'  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Armstrong  ? ' 
asked  the  lady  on  my  right,  the  lady 
on  my  left,  and  the  gentleman  in  black 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  I  aimed  mono- 
syllables at  them  promiscuously,  and 
have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  fitted  the  questions  and 
remarks  or  not. 

In  the  midst  of  a  mental  speech,  I  was 
vigorously  assaulted  by  Mary,  the  table 
girl,  and,  looking  about  me  in  surprise, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boarding- 
house  cat  just  disappearing  through 
the  door : 

'  And  sure,  Mr.  Armstrong,  yer  must 
bebUnd.  The  blow  was  intended  for  the 
cat,  and  she  had  her  paw  in  yer  plate.' 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  take  a  walk  with  a  little 
gloved  hand  resting  upon  your  arm, 
little  feet  keeping  step  with  yours,  and 
a  soft  voice  chiming  in  with  every- 
thing you  say.  I  was  happy  on  that 
particular  night.  We  walked  on  the 
Common.  The  stars  shone,  and  the 
long  branches  of  the  old  elms  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight,  as  we 
passed  under  them.  It  was  just  the 
time  and  place  that  I  liked. 

'  Miss  Kate,'  I  began,  '  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  be  far  away  firom  home  and 
friends,  amid  danger  and  death,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  my  country.  I  have 
known  you  but  a  short  time ;  but  that 
time  has  been  long  enough  to  show  me 
that  I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul. 
I  offer  my  hand  and  heart  to  you.  May 
I  not  hope  that  you  will  sometimes 
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think  of  the  soldier— that  I  may  carry 
your  heart  with  me  t ' 

^  I  think  yon  may  hope,'  she  replied, 
gently;  *bat  this  is  yery  sudden.  I 
will  give  you  a  final  answer  to-morrow 
morning.* 

When  we  got  home,  we  went  into 
the  dining  room,  and  I  helped  her  to  a 
glass  of  ice  water,  and  hoped  she  would 
linger  there  a  moment;  but  she  was 
shy,  and  bade  me  a  kind  good  night. 
I  didn't  know  till  the  next  morning 
what  she  was  about  the  rest  of  the 
evening ;  when  she  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
placed  a  small  parcel  in  my  hands,  say- 
ing: 

'  My  answer,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  and  was 
oS  like  a  fawn. 

I  opened  it,  and  saw  the  stockings, 
blue,  and  warm  and  soft.  A  note  was 
stitched  in  the  toe  of  one  of  them : 

Mt  dbab  Friend  :  I  said  I  was  knit- 
ting the  stockings  for  a  soldier.  I  be- 
gan them,  with  a  patriotic  impulse,  for 
no  one  in  particular.  I  finished  them 
last  night,  and  knit  loving  thoughts  of 
you  in  with  every  stitch.  I  have  always 
liked  you,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  given  you  my  hand  if  you  had  not 
enlisted.  I  love  you,  but  I  love  my 
country  more.  I  give  you  the  stocking 
When  you  wear  them,  I  hope  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  her  who  fashioned 
them,  and  who  gives  herself  to  you 
with  them.  Yours,        Katb. 

I  reverently  folded  the  liny  note,  after 
having  committed  it  to  memory,  and 
repeated  its  contents  to  myself  all  the 
way  to  my  office,  beginning  with  ^  Mr. 
Armstrong,'  and  ending  with  *•  Yours, 
Kate.'  I  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  beati- 
fication. Kate  was  mine,  noble  girl  I 
She  loved  me,  and  yet  was  willing  to 
give  me  up  for  her  country's  cause.  And 
I  began  to  repeat  the  note  to  myself 
again,  when,  on  a  crossing,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  biped,  commonly  known  as 
a  small  boy : 

'  Mister,  yer  stocking  is  sticking  out 
of  yer  pocket' 

I  turned  calmly  around,  and  ad- 
dressed him: 

*  Boy,  I  glory  in  those  stockings.    I 


am  wUlJng  that  the  universe  should  be- 
hold them.  My  destiny  is  interwoven 
with  them.  Every  stitch  is  instinct 
with  life  and  love.' 

'  Bont  see  it,  mister  I  Glory,  halle- 
lujah I'  and  he  ended  his  speech  by 
making  an  exclamation  point  of  him- 
self, by  standing  on  his  head — a  very 
bad  practice  for  small  boys.  I  advise 
all  precocious  youngsters,  who  may 
read  this  article,  to  avoid  such  positions. 

We  broke  camp,  and  started  off  in 
high  spirits.  I  paraded  through  the 
streets  with  a  bouquet  of  rosebuds  on 
my  bayonet.  I  found  a  note  among 
them  afterward,  more  fhigrant  than 
they. 

When  our  regiment  left  Boston,  it 
went  fix)m  Battery  Wharf.  I  went  on 
board  the  Merrimac.  Kate  could  not 
pass  the  lines,  and  stationed  herself  in 
a  vessel  opposite,  where  we  could  look 
at  each  other.  I  aimed  a  rosebud  at 
her ;  it  fell  into  the  green  water,  and 
fioated  away.  The  second  and  third 
were  more  successful.  She  pressed  one 
to  her  lips  and  threw  it  back  again ;  the 
other  she  kept.  Afterward,  with  the 
practical  forethought  which  forms  a 
part  of  her  character,  she  bought  out 
an  apple  woman,  and  stormed  me  with 
apples.  The  vessel  left  the  wharf,  and 
I  looked  back  with  eyes  fast  growing 
dim,  and  watched  the  figure  on  the 
dock,  bravely  waving  her  white  hand- 
kerchief as  long  as  I  could  see. 

Well,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  leave 
home  and  friends,  and  all  tluit  he  holds 
dear ;  but  I  do  not  regret  it,  though  I  have 
to  rough  it  now.  I  am  writing  now  beside 
a  bivouac  made  of  poles  and  cornstalks. 
My  desk  is  a  rude  bench.  I  have  just 
fiidshed  my  dinner  of  salt  junk  and 
potatoes.  On  my  feet  is  that  pair  of 
stockings.  Profanity  and  almost  every 
vice  abounds ;  there  are  temptations  all 
around  me,  but  pure  lips  have  promised 
to  pray  for  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
be  shielded  and  guarded,  and  kept  un- 
contaminated,  true  to  my  '  north  star,' 
which  shines  so  brightly  to  me— true 
to  my  country  and  my  God. 
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SOEDELLO,  StEAVFORD,  ChEI9TICA8   EtE,  AND 

Eastee   Dat.     By   Robebt  Bbowvuiq, 
Boitoo:  !nckiior&  Fields. 

The  oontents  of  this  Tolnme,  though  now 
first  presented  to  the  AmericAn  public,  are 
not  the  latest  of  the  author^s  writings.  It 
completes,  however,  Messrs.  Tioknor  & 
Welds'  reprint  of  his  poetical  works.  His 
growmg  popularity  calto  for  the  present  pub- 
lication. We  would  fidn  number  ourselves 
among  the  admirers  of  the  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth  Barrett;  the  man  loved  by  this  truly 
great  poetess,  to  whom  she  addressed  the 
refined  and  imaginative  tenderness  of  the 
*  Portuguese  Sonnets  ?  *  of  whom  she  writes : 

^  Or  from  Browning  some  '  Pomegranate,* 
which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle,  shows  a 
heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity.* 

Before  the  man  so  loved  and  honored,  we 
repeat,  we  would  fain  bow  in  reverence.  But 
it  may  not  be ;  we  cannot  receive  him  as  a 
inte  poet — as  in  any  poetic  quality  the  peer 
of  his  matchless  wife.  We  hear  much  of  his 
subtile  psychology— we  deem  it  psychologi- 
cal unintelligibility.  His  rhythm  is  rough 
and  unmusical,  his  style  harsh  and  inverted, 
his  iiftagery  cold,  his  invective  bitter,  and 
his  verbiage  immense.  His  illustrations  are 
sometimes  coarse,  his  comparisons  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  importance  of  the 
Ideas  to  which  they  are  applied.  His  pages 
are  frequently  as  chaotic  as  those  of  Wag- 
iier*s  music ;  leaf  after  leaf  may  be  turned 
over  in  the  deqmiring  search  for  a  single 
crystallized  idea.  Fiery  sparks,  flying  mete- 
ors, inchoate  masses  of  nebulous  matter  are 
around  us,  but  no  glass  in  our  possession 
can  resolve  them  into  ordered  orbs  of 
thought  and  beauty.  If  a  man  have  any- 
thing to  say,  why  not  say  it  in  dear,  terse, 
vigorous  English,  or  why  use  worlds  of  vig- 
orous words  to  say  nothfaig.  Some  years 
ago,  one  of  Browning^  books  was  sent  for 
review  to  Dougbs  Jenotd,  who  was  then 
TOL.  T.— 40 


just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  brala 
fever :  after  reading  it  for  some  time,  and 
finding  that  he  failed  to  arrive  at  any  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  its  lines,  he  began 
to  fear  that  his  brain  was  again  becomfaag 
confused,  and,  handing  it  to  his  wife  with  a 
request  that  she  would  look  over  it  in  his 
absence,  went  out  to  drive.  Returning  in 
the  evening,  his  first  question  was :  *  Well, 
my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Browning's 
poem?  *  *  Bother  the  gibberish,*  was  her 
indignant  reply,  *  I  can*t  understand  a  word 
of  it.*  '  Thank  God,*  ezolahned  Jerrold, 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  head  triumphantly, 
*  then  I  am  not  actually  insane.* 

Daleth  ;  OE,  The  Homesteai)  or  the  Na- 
tions. Egypt  Illustrated.  By  Eowaed  L. 
Gears.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  fields. 

A  BOOK  produced  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, and  of  great  beauty.  Paper  and 
print  are  excellent  Its  illustrations  are 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number.  It  has  both 
woodcuts  and  chromo-lithographs  exquisite- 
ly rendered,  reproducing  the  modem  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt  from  photographs 
or  authentic  sources.  Mr.  Clark  writes  well, 
has  travelled  through  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
and  tries  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  his 
readers  vivid  pictures  of  primeval  times,  for 
which  Egypt  presents  such  peculiar  and 
valuable  materials.  Our  writer  is  a  scholar 
as  well  as  a  traveller,  and  has  added  to  his 
personal  experience  conmderable  research 
into  the  authorities  from  whom  many  of  his 
facts  are  derived.  He  is  also  an  enthusiast, 
and  somewhat  of  an  artist,  and  gives  us 
glowing  pictures  of  the  strange  old  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  He  says:  ^Daleth,  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  letter  (^),  signifies  a  door.  From 
whatever  country  we  look  back  along  the 
pathway  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  dim 
distance  tower  the  mighty  gateways  of 
Egypt — the  homestead  of  Uie  nations— 4>e- 
neath  which  the  rites  of  religion  and  the 
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bleninga  of  dvflization  hare  passed  out  into 
the  world;  and  with  grateful  respect  we 
confess  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  stands 
the  true  Daleth  of  the  Nations.'  This  idea 
forms  the  clew  to  the  whole  book,  and  from 
hence  U  derived  its  title,  Daleth.  We  hearti- 
ly reoommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  merits 
attention.  We  quote  the  last  sentence  of 
the  short  preface :  *  That  these  fragments  of 
the  past  may  reflect  for  the  reader  the  sun- 
shine they  hare  gathered  in  three  thousand 
yean,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author.* 

Thb  Lifb  and  Adtkittueis,  Soffcw,  S»- 

TICK8,   AHD  SpKBCHKS  OF  PUYAn  MlLU 

O'Rkillt  (47th  Remment,  New  York 
Volunteers).  **  The  Post  of  Honor  is  the 
Private's  Station."  With  Dlustrations  by 
Ifullen.  FVom  the  authentic  records  of 
the  New  York  HertUd,  New  York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  418  Broadway. 

Tun  book  had  established  its  reputation 
before  it  was  issued  In  book  form;  and 
will  be  widely  circulated.  Our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  our  politicians  of  all  parties  will 
read  it  It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  one 
familiar  with  the  varied  phases  of  American 
life  and  the  public  service.  Many  of  its 
songs  are  full  of  genuine  humor.  *  Samboes 
Right  to  be  Kilt '  is  excellent  *  The  Review : 
A  Picture  of  our  V eterans,'  is  full  of  pathos. 
« Miles  *  is  familiar  with  Admiral  DuPont  and 
the  monitors  in  front  of  Cbarieston,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  Tammany  Hall  and  Dem- 
ocratic Conventions.  The  publisher  de- 
scribes himself  as  unable  to  supply  the  rapid 
demand  for  the  book.  It  is  witty,  sathical, 
and  humorous ;  though  we  occasionally  wish 
for  somewhat  more  refinement 

Eliza  Wooneox ;  or,  The  Eaklt  Days  or 
Om  OF  THE  WoELD*8  WoEKEBS.  A  Story 
of  American  Life.  A.  J.  Davis  k  Co.,  274 
Canal  street.  New  York. 

We  cannot  tell  our  readers,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  whether  the  tale  before  us 
is  truth  or  fiction.  It  seems  to  be  tiie  simple 
history  of  an  uneventful  life,  a  record  rather 
of  the  growth  of  character  than  an  attempt 
to  create  the  fictitious  or  tragicaL  If  true 
it  has  the  hiterest  of  fiction;  if  fictitious,  it 
has  the  merit  of  concealing  art  and  doeely 
imitating  nature.  It  contains  the  inner-Ufe 
history  of  a  deserted  and  much-abused  little 
girl,  from  childhood  to  maturity.  It  is  de* 
tailed,  moral,  conscientious,  and  interesting. 


Babble  Bbook  Sokos.    By  J.  H.  McNauob- 
TOE.    Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

A  VOLUME  of  original  songs  and  poems. 
That  it  comes  from  the  University  Press  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superb  typography. 
Of  these  lyrics  we  prefer  *  Without  the  Chil- 
dren.' 

RvBiNA.  New  York:  James  G. Gregory, 46 
Walker  street 

A  CLOSE  and  detuled  picture  of  New  Eng- 
land life  and  diaracter.  The  poor  young 
orphans  have  a  dismal  time  of  it  among  their 
hard  and  coarse  relativen  The  sterner 
forms  of  Puritanism  are  well  depicted.  The 
scene  at  the  Ameral  of  poor  Demis,  with  its 
harrowing  and  denunciatory  sermon  over 
the  corpse  of  the  innocent  girl,  is  poweriul 
and  true.  The  diaracter  of  Uie  'hdp,* 
Debby,  is  drawn  from  life,  and  is  admirably 
conceived  and  sustained.  The  book  la,  bow- 
ever,  melancholy  and  monotonous.  So  many 
young  and  generous  hearts  beating  them- 
selves forever  against  the  sharp  stones  of 
the  baldest  utUitarianisra ;  so  many  bright 
minds  drifting  into  despair  in  the  surround- 
ing chaos  of  obstinate,  stolid,  and  perverse 
ignorance  I  It  is  a  sadder  book  than  '  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,'  of  which  it  reminds  us. 
How  the  aspiring  and  imaginative  must  sn^ 
fer  in  an  atmosphere  so  odd  and  blighting  I 

Counsel  axd  Comfobt  :  Spoken  from  a  City 
Pulpit  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Recrea- 
tions of  a  Country  Parson.'  Boston: 
Ticknor  k  Fidds.     1864. 

A  book  truly  of  good  counsd  and  dieerfnl 
comfort  The  strong  personality  of  the 
writer  sometimes  interferes  with  the  expan- 
sivenees  of  his  views,  as  for  instance  in  the 
discussion  on  pulpits ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
to  that  very  strength  of  personality  that  we 
owe  the  force  and  directness  of  the  lessees 
he  so  encouragingly  inculcates. 

A  Womah's  Raesoit.  By  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  Author  of  *  Grandmother*! 
Money,'  *  Under  the  SpeU,' '  Wild  Flower,' 
« SUves  of  the  Ring,'  ^The  House  of  Life,' 
etc  Boston :  Published  by  T.  0.  H.  P. 
Bumham.  New  York :  H.  Dexter  Hamil- 
ton k  Co.,  Oliver  a  Felt 

Thu  work  is  published  Arom  advance 
dieets  purchased  from  the  English  publisher. 
It  is  an  excellent  novel,  full  of  inddent  and 
interest    The  plot  is  artistic,  and  fasdnattfi 
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the  jretder  to  the  end.  The  elemeot  of  myi- 
tery  is  skiUUlj  managed,  faicreasiDg  untQ 
the  final  dhwummty  wbidi  is  original  and 
miexpected.  We  comn^end  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  loTera  of  fascinating  fiction. 

Industrial  Biooripht  :  Iros  Woulebs  and 
Tool  Makebs.  By  Saicuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  *Self-Help,*  *  Brief  Biographies,' 
and  *  Life  of  Oeoi^  Stephenson.'  *  The 
true  Epic  of  oar  time,  is  not  Amu  but, 
Tool*  and  Man — an  infinitely  wider  iund 
of  £pic.'    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  book  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Series  of  Memoirs  of  Industrial 
Men  introduced  in  Mr.  Smiles's  *  Liyes  of  En- 
gineers.' The  author  says  that  *  while  com- 
memorating the  names  of  those  who  havB 
ghliui  to  derate  man  abore  the  material 
and  mechanical,  the  labors  of  the  important 
industrial  class,  to  whom  society  owes  so  much 
of  its  comfort  and  weU-beiQg»  are  also  eoti- 
-Hed  to  consideration.  Without  derogating 
from  the  biographic  claims  of  those  who 
minister  to  intellect  and  taste,  those  who 
minister  to  utility  need  not  be  orerlooked.' 

Surely  the  olirject  of  this  book  is  a  good 
one.  The  mechanic  should  receive  his  meed 
of  appreciation.  Our  constructiye  heroes 
'should  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  heroism  of 
InrentiTe  labor  has  its  own  romance,  and  its 
results  aid  greatly  the  cause  of  human  ad- 
Tancement  Most  of  the  information  em- 
bodied in  this  Tolume  has  heretofore  existed 
oaly  in  the  memories  of  the  eminent  me- 
dinnicsl  engineers  from  whom  it  has  been 
collected.  Facts  are  here  placed  on  record 
which  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
tilings,  have  passed  into  oblition.  All  hon- 
or to  the  brave,  patient,  ingenious,  and  in- 
Teotive  medianic ! 

The  Wive's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S,  Ste- 
phens, Author  of  *  The  Rejected  Wife,' 
*  Fashion  and  Famine,'  'The  Old  Home- 
stead,'*  Mary  Derwent,' etc,  etc  Phikdel- 
phia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  806 
Chestnut  street 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  considerable  aUIity  in 
the  construction  of  her  plots  and  their 
gradual  development.  Her  stories  are  al- 
ways interesting.  The  wife's  secret  is  well 
kept,  and  the  dinoCan$fU  admirably  man- 
aged. The  fatal  want  of  moral  courage,  the 
snfibring  caused  by  mental  weakness,  the 
strength  of  love,  the  sustahiing  power  of  in- 
tdleet,  are  portrayed  with  al^ty  in  the  book 


belbre  as.     The  moral  is  unexcq>tioniA»le 
throughout. 

The  Veil  Partly  Lifted,  and  Jescb  Be- 
COMING  Visible.  By  W.  H.  Furness, 
Author  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,' 
*  Jesus  and  His  Biographers,'  'A  History  of 
Jesus,'  and  *  Thoughts  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  Boston : 
Ticknor  k  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co.,  New  York. 

Intestioations  into  the  life  and  character 
of  Christ  Jesus  are  everywhere  multiplying 
around  us.  Attempts  to  accouot  for  the 
marvels  of  His  glorious  Being  on  a  simply 
natural  plane  are  made  in  apparent  good 
faith,  and  with  considerable  ability.  Mr. 
FmnesB  approaches  his  subject  with  rever- 
ence :  he  has  studied  the  man,  Jesus,  with 
his  heart.  The  human  phases  of  His  mar- 
vellous charact^  are  elaborated  with  skill 
and  patience  He  regards  Christianity  its  a 
'natural  product,  a  product  realized,  not 
against,  or  aside  fVom,  but  in  the  established 
order  of  things;  that  were  we  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  purposes  of  the  Infinite 
Mmd,  which  we  are  not,  we  might  say  that, 
so  far  from  His  being  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  nature  culminated  in  Christ,  and 
that,  of  all  that  exists.  He  is  the  one  being 
profoundly  human,  preeminently  natural' 
In  the  dove  which  descended  at  His  baptism, 
Mr.  Furness  *  discovers  the  presence  of  a 
common  dove  divested  of  its  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  transfigured  by^  rapt  im- 
agination into  a  sign  and  messenger  from 
heaven.'  He  says  *  there  is  no  intrinsic 
impossibility  in  supposing  that  Jesus  was 
naturally  possessed  of  an  unprecedented 
power  of  will,  by  which  the  extraordinary 
effects  attributed  to  him  were  produced.' 
*The  bloody  sweat  is  an  evident  fiction— 
how  could  blood  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  dark?'  He  pronounces  the  story  of 
*tbe  wise  men  from  the  east  an  evident 
fable'  Mr.  Furness  puts  no  faith  in  the 
miraculous  conception,  but  believes  in  the 
resurrection.  He  says:  *  Bound  by  irre- 
sistible evidence  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
again  alive  on  that  memorable  morning,  I 
believe  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  He  came 
to  life  through  the  extraordinary  fore6  of 
tnll  with  which  He  was  endowed,  and  by 
which  He  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
dead ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  consciousness 
returned  to  Him  by  an  action  of  the  mind,  la 
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ttadf  no  more  infcniteble  in  this  case  than 
it  is  in  our  dul  j  waking  from  daep.* 

We  deem  that  there  is  more  difficnlty  in 
admitting  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  bj 
txtracrdinary  force  of  will,  than  in  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  record  that  He  was  the  only 
Son  of  the  Father,  with  full  power  over  life 
and  death.  We  thank  Mr.  Fumees  for  the 
skilful  manner  in  whidi  he  has  brought  to 
light  the  infinite  tenderness  and  divine  self- 
forgetfuloess  of  the  Redeemer,  but  we  can- 
not think  he  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
veil  of  mystery  which  surrounds  the  birth, 
mirades,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  atone- 
ment of  the  Redeemer.  Meantime  let 
Ohristians  who  accept  revelation  in  its 
integrity,  throw  no  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  earnest  and  candid  inquirers, 
such  as  Mr.  Fumess.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
dazzled  by  the  Divine,  we  have  been  too 
little  touched  by  the  exquiate,  oompasnon- 
ate,  faithful,  and  child-like  human  character 
of  our  Master?  Truth  seeks  the  light,  and 
it  cannot  fall  too  fully  on  the  perfect ;  every 
ray  serving  but  to  reveal  some  new  perfec- 
tion. Let  those  of  fuller  faith  r^'oice  hi 
the  beauties  forever  developing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Holy  Victim.  Let  them  patient- 
ly pray  that  those  who  love  Him  as  an  elder 
brother,  may  gaze  upon  His  mijesty  until 
they  see  in  Him  the  risen  God. 

We  have  found  this  book  interesting  and 
suggestive.  It  is  disgraced  by  none  of  the 
flippant  aid  irreverent  sentimentalism  which 
characterizes  M.  Renan. 

Contents:  'Wherein  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  was  New;*  *How  the  Truth  of  the 
History  is  made  to  appear ;  * '  His  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature ; '  *  His  Wonder-working 
Power;*  ' His  Child-likeness ; *  'The  Natu- 
rahiess  of  His  Teaching ; '  *  The  Natundness 
of  certain  Fables  found  in  His  History;' 
'  The  Genesis  of  the  Gospels  * 

The  Campahbb  Thal,  and  Other  Writmgs. 
From  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Fribd- 
RiOH  RiCHTER.  Bostou :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Co., 
New  York. 

The  *'  other  writings  "  hi  the  work  before 
us  are:  Life  of  Qulntus  Fixlein,  Schmelzle'b 
Journey  to  FUts,  Analects  from  Richter,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces.  The  Life  of  Quintus 
Fixlein  and  Schmelzle*s  Journey  to  Flits 
are  both  translated  by  that  ardent  admirer 
of  Richter*s  genius,  Thomas  Carlyle ;  a  suffi- 


eient  guarantee  that  the  spirit  and  beastj  «f 
the  original  are  fully  rendeitd.  The  Aimp 
lects  are  translated  by  the  brilliant  writes^ 
Thomas  de  Qninoey. 

Richter  died  while  engaged,  under  receDl 
and  almost  total  blindness,  in  enlarging  and 
remodelling  the  Gampaner  Thai,  or  Discours- 
es on  the  Immortauty  of  the  SouL  '  The 
unfinished  manuscript  was  borne  upon  his 
coffin  to  the  burial  vault;  and  Klopstodc*s 
hymn,  Auftntehen  wirst  du/  'Thou  diah 
arise,  my  soul !  *  can  seldom  have  been  sung 
with  more  appropriate  application  than  over 
the  grave  of  Jean  Paul* 

The  works  of  Jean  Paul  require  no  praise 
from  the  hands  of  the  reviewer ;  his  name 
is  a  true  *  open  sesame '  to  all  hearts.  Not 
to  know  him  argues  one*s  self  unknown. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  are  to  be  fouad 
in  the  Campaner  Thai.  It  was  writt^i  frtn 
his  heart,  and  embodies  his  conviction  ci  im- 
mortality. How  tender  its  imagery,  bow 
rich  its  consoling  suggestions,  how  aU-em- 
bracing  its  arabesques,  how  original  its  stmo- 
ture  I  That  its  author  should  grow  in  favor 
with  our  people,  would  be  a  conviudng 
proof  of  their  own  progress.  So  many  dif- 
ferent powers  unite  in  him,  that  he  has  been 
well  styled  by  his  own  people  'The  only.' 
The  vigor  and  rough  strength  of  the  man, 
with  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  wo- 
man^ glowing  imagination  with  wondrous 
stores  of  erudition ;  fancy  with  exactness ; 
the  most  loving  heart  with  the  keenest  in- 
sight into  the  foibles  of  his  fellows ;  the  wit 
of  a  Swift  with  the  romance  of  a  Roussean^- 
but  why  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable, 
to  give  portraits  of  the  Proteus  who  dianges 
as  we  game  upon  him  f 

Meanwhile,  we  heartily  ccmmiend  Jean 
Paul  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  thank 
the  pubiidiers  who  are  placing  his  great 
works  within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot 
read  him  in  tiie  original 

The  Wiko  .Habp,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Ellen  Cleiientihe  Howaeth.  Philadel- 
phia: Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Ip  we  have  been  correcUy  iiUonned,  the 
author  of  this  book  is  an  Irish  woman  living 
in  Trenton,  N.  T.,  whose  husband  is  a  labor- 
ing man,  and,  like  hersdf,  in  humble  circum- 
stances. She  has  quite  a  large  family,  lives 
in  a  small  tenement,  and  is  obliged  to  labor 
daily  for  a  subsistence  for  herself  and  £ynily. 
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When  4ie  omie  to  this  oonotrj  from  Ir»- 
knd,  ibe  ooold  soaroely  write  a  gnuniiuuioftl 
•entence ;  and  all  the  mformation  of  hifltory 
and  the  daaeics  which  she  haa,  she  has  de- 
riTed  from  each  hooka  aa  hare  aoddentaUy 
fallen  in  her  hands.  She  ia  extremel j  mod- 
est and  retiring,  and  doea  not  eeem  to  be  at 
all  oonaoiooa  of  the  genios  with  which  she  la 
endowed.  Mrs.  Howarth  possesses  the  poeti- 
eal  talent  of  the  Irish  race.  Her  rhythm  is 
mnsioal,  flowing,  and  pure;  her  thoughts 
gentle  and  womanly;  her  diction  refined; 
her  form  good;  her  powers  of  imitation 
great  What  she  wants  now  ia  more  self- 
reliance,  that  she  may  write  from  the  inner 
Ufe  of  her  own  experienoe.  Her  poems  lack 
originality.  Let  her  not  fear  to  dip  her  pen 
in  her  own  heart,  and  sing  to  na  the  joys  and 
florrowa  of  the  poor.  Bnma  were  a  better 
ilDdy  ior  her  than  Moore ;   the  Com  Law 


rhymer  than  Poe.  With  her  talents  and. tiie 
cohivation  she  haa  acquired,  her  fiyniliarity 
with  the  hopes,  fears,  and  realities  of  a  life 
of  labor  will  give  her  great  adrantagesaa  the 
poetess  of  the  faithful,  suffering  poor. 


BOOKS  RECBiyBD  TOO  LJlTB  TOB 
KEYIBW. 

Lyrics  or  ▲  Day;  or,  NkwspapkrPobtsy. 
By  a  Volunteer  of  the  U.  a  Service.  Nev 
YoriL :  Garleton,  publisher,  41S  Broadway. 

Red-Tapi  ajxd  Pioion-Holi  Gihbuls  :  as 
Seen  from  the  Ranks  during  a  Campaign  In 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  a  0»Mn 
Soldier. 

*  We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the 
field.' 

New    York:    Oarieton,   publisher,   418 
Broadway. 
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ADELAIDE  A  PBOOTEB  AND  JEAN 
INGELOW. 

BxTEBMsa  ever  meet,  and  our  age,  which 
b  preeminently  occupied  with  phyaical  sd- 
enoe  and  material  comfort  and  aggrandize- 
ment, is  also  eminently  productive  in  good 
poetry.  There  should  be  no  antithesis  between 
the  worda  pkyticeU  teienee  and  poetry.  The 
secrets  of  the  Universe,  the  ways  of  God's 
working,  are  surely  the  highest  poetry;  but 
the  greater  number  of  scientists  have  willed 
a  divorce  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  and  decry  that  very  imaginative 
faculty  which,  in  the  case  of  Kepler,  bore 
such  wonderful  fruits  for  science.  Facts  are 
very  well,  and  induction  is  also  well,  but 
science  requires  the  aid  of  tho  creative  and 
divining  imagination  to  order  the  detaila  and 
draw  thence  the  broader  and  higher  general* 
iiations.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  common 
sense  of  the  in-coming  half-century  will  an- 
nul the  divorce,  and  again  unite  on  a  solid 
basis  spheres  that  should  never  have  been 
•0  £v  sundered. 


Meantime,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  num- 
ber of  good  poems  oneeting  ua  on  every 
hand,  not  only  from  writers  known  to  fame, 
but  also  from  the  living  tombs  of  obscure 
country  newspapers.  We  know  it  ia  the 
fashion  to  deride  such  productions,  and  sneer 
at  the  *  would-be  poets.*  Let  critics  speak 
the  truth  fearlessly,  but  let  them  nevor  pre- 
fer the  glitter  of  a  self-glorifying  search  for 
faults  to  the  more  amiable  but  less  piquant 
occupation  of  discovering  solid  thought^ 
earnest  feeling,  and  poetic  fimoy.  It  ia  well 
to  discoursge  insipidity,  impudent  pretensioni 
and  every  tpedes  of  affectation;  but  oritics 
are,  like  authors,  fallible,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  present  glaring  examples  of  the  very 
faults  they  condemn.  In  any  csee  where 
the  knife  is  needed,  let  it  be  used  firmly  but 
gentiy,  that,  while  the  patient  bleeds,  he 
may  fed  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  by  no 
unloving,  cynical  hand,  but  was  really  in- 
tended for  his  ultimate  good.  Let  the  in- 
strument be  finely  tempered,  and  neither 
coarse  nor  rough.    We  can  all  recall  a  few 
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cases  where  a  rade  treatment  has  effected  a 
onre,  but  only  by  draining  the  life  blood  of 
the  victim,  or  by  tnraing  eyery  better  hu- 
man feeling  into  bitterness  and  corroding 
gall  Words  of  blame  intended  to  fall  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  or  of  the  old,  should 
always  be  spoken  kindly,  for  we  can  never 
know  how  deeply  they  may  penetrate,  what 
tender  schemes  for  widowed  mother,  aspiring 
brother,  porUonlees  sister,  or  starving  wife 
And  children  they  may  shatter.  The  public 
is  A  pretty  keen  judge,  and  will  in  most 
cases  drop  works  devoid  of  the  immortal 
elements  of  genius.  The  critic  may  point 
the  way,  but  he  need  add  no  unnecessary 
stab  to  a  downfall  sure  and  bitten 

This  digression,  however,  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  honored  names  heading  this  table, 
as  both  now  have  become  '  household  words  * 
in  oar  midst.  Both  are  acknowledged  as 
real  poett^  but  how  different  are  they  in 
style,  and  mode  of  thought  I  Jean  Ingelow, 
as  the  more  brilliant,  is  the  more  general 
favorite,  Adelaide  Procter  having  as  yet 
scarcely  received  her  due  meed  of  praise. 
Miss  Ingelow  exhibits  an  exuberant  fancy,  a 
luxurious  wealth  of  dicUon,  and  a  generally 
fine  poetic  sense  of  form ;  her  thoughts  are 
sound,  and  their  dress  new  and  glittering ; 
but  the  volume  we  have  read  is  one  to  please 
the  fancy  and  gratify  the  intellect  rather 
than  touch  the  heart.  The  style  is  occa- 
sionally obscure  and  the  thought  difficult  to 
follow.  Of  course  one  can  always  find  a 
meaning,  but  one  is  not  always  sure  of  in- 
terpreting according  to  the  author's  inten- 
tions. This  quality,  found  largely  in  the 
sdiool  of  Robert  Browning,  is  one  to  be 
guarded  agahist  Mrs.  Browning  sometimes 
deals  in  such  involutions,  but  her  style  is  so 
evidently  an  essential  part  of  herself,  that 
we  rarely  think  of  afTectation  in  connection 
with  it.  It  is  pleasanter  to  dream  our  own ' 
dreams,  than  to  follow  any  author  into  a 
tangled  maze,  whence  we,  and  not  he,  must 
furnish  the  clew  for  egress. 

The  *  Songs  of  Seven '  and  '  The  High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  *  are  truly 
fine  poems,  to  us  the  most  complete  and  sus- 
tained in  the  entire  collection.  In  *•  Requi- 
escat  in  Pace,'  we  are  carried  so  far  away 
from  the  actualities  of  life  that  we  scarcely 
care  whether  the  lover  be  dead  or  living. 
As  in  a  fairy  tale,  we  read  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity,  admiring  sundry  touches  here  and 


tiiere,  but  feeling  notiiing.  Miss  Ingelow^ 
rhytfara  is  good,  and  her  language  ausied. 

The  style  of  Adelaide  Procter  is  i 
ly  lucid  and  direct ;  she  has  but  little  ( 
mand  of  poetic  ornament,  and  we  rarely 
think  of  her  chmce  of  words.  Paikot^  and  a 
doM,  teen  repreeentatum  of  hvman  expeii- 
enee^  are  her  distinguishing  charaoteristica. 
She  is  a  poet  to  read  when  the  soul  is  wrung, 
and  longs  for  the  solace  of  communloB 
with  a  noble,  tender,  sympathetic  huBSA 
heart  The  very  absence  of  ornament  bringi 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  nearer  to  our  needsi 
Her  poems  are  evidently  pictures  of  real 
human  souls,  and  not  poetic  imaginings  of 
what  human  beings  might  fbel  aider  mk 
and  such  circumstances.  There  are 
of  Miss  Procter's  tales  and  shorter 
whidi  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  have 
really  lived  and  Borrowed,  and  the  mora  wt 
read  them,  the  more  do  they  come  home  tow. 
We  feel  as  if  we  could  take  their  author  mto 
our  heart  of  hearts,  and  make  all  the  world 
love  her  as  do  we.  With  her,  brilliancy  of 
imagery  and  description  are  replaced  by  a 
sententiousness  and  concentration  of  expres- 
sion that  suddenly  strike  home  some  truth 
perhaps  well  known,  but  little  dwelt  on. 
For  instance,  in  *A  Legend  of  Provence,'  we 
find: 

*  Kind  hearts  are  here ;  yet  would  the  tender* 

est  one 
Have  limits  to  its  mercy :  Ck>d  has  none. 
And  man's  forgiveness  may  be  true  and  sweet, 
But  yet  he  stoops  to  give  ii.    More  oompltte 
Is  Love  that  lays  forgiveoeas  at  thy  feet, 
And   pleads   with   thee   to   raise  it    Oo^ 

Heaven 
Means  crowned^  not  vanqvUIied,  when  it  lays, 

*  Forgiven  I ' ' 

Again,  m  'The  Present: ' 

*  Noble  things  the  great  Past  promised. 

Holy  dreams,  both  strange  and  new; 
But  the  Present  shall  fulfil  them, 
What  he  promised  she  shall  do. 

•  ••*•* 

*  She  is  wise  with  all  bia  wisdom, 

Living  on  his  grave  she  stands. 

On  her  brow  she  bears  his  laurels^ 

And  kit  harveU  i»  her  iande.  * 

*  Links  with  Heaven  *  b  a  continued  seriei 
of  tender,  original  thoughts,  expressed  in  the 
same  terse  and  striking,  but  simple  manner. 

*  Homeless,*  'Treasures,'  'Incompleteness,' 
'  Light  and  Shade,'  are,  among  the  smaOer 
poems,  fine  q>ecimens  of  her  distinguidii^g 
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nMtftB;  while  of  the  longer,  ^Tfaree  Eren- 
ings  in  a  Lifb/  <  PhUip  end  MOdied/  and 
*•  Homeward  Bound '  cannot  fail  to  charm  all 
who  love  to  read  a  real  page  fh)m  the  expe- 
rience of  hamanity. 

Both  Jean  Ingelow  and  Adelaide  Procter 
are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  profound  reli- 
gious convictions,  the  faith  and  charity  of 
the  latter  being  especially  vivid  and  pervad- 
ing. The  one  has  a  preponderance  of  the 
beantiftd  gift  of  a  rioh  £u>cy,  while  to 
the  other  was  given  in  greater  degree  the 
power  of  the  penetrative  and  sympathetic 
imagination.  The  one,  as  we  read,  recalls 
to  us  a  glittering  heap  of  precious, 
shining  jewels ;  the  other,  the  first  cluster  of 
q>ring  liolets,  wreaths  of  virginal  lilies  and 
midsummer  roses,  growths  of  cypress  sound 
to  the  core,  rosemary,  sage,  and  all  healing 
herbs,  branches  of  scarlet  maple  leaves,  and 
lovely  wayside  gentians,  adorned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Artist,  and  blue  as  heaven 
itself. 

But  a  little  wUle  ago,  the  Angel,  Death, 
'  who  comes  in  love  and  pity,  and,  to  save 
our  treasures,  clauns  them  all,*  bore  away 
her  pure  soul  along  the  *  misty  pathway'  to 
everlasting  peace  and  joy.  L.  D.  P. 


LoTAL  Women  of  America,  this  will  greet 
you  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Metropolitan 
Fair,  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  suo- 
oess  of  the  heavy  work  you  have  undertaken 
and  accomplished !  When  God  was  manifest 
to  men,  he  came  to  work  for  others,  and  you 
are  treading  in  the  highest  path  when  you 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  Claim 
and  perform  your  natural  dutits^  show  your- 
selves capable  of  self-abnegation,  evince 
your  determination  to  support  the  cause  of 
justice,  to  be  loyal  to  the  humane  principles 
of  our  Constitution — and  all  the  rigkU 
which  you  may  postulate,  will  be  conceded 
you.  This  war  in  which  you  have  suffered 
80  much,  made  so  many  sacrifices,  has  de- 
veloped your  energies,  shown  your  capabili- 
ties,  revealed  your  noble  hearts,  and  con- 
vmced  the  world  that  woman  is  the  strong 
and  vigorous  Ae//imafo,  and  not  the  weak, 
if  beantifyil,  toy  of  man.  The  Government 
looks  to  you  as  its  best  aid,  for  moral  sanc- 
tion is  its  living  soul;  it  looks  to  you  for 
higher  life,  for,  unless  the  heart  of  love  is 
the  throbbing  life-pulse  of  Government,  it 


sinks  into  a  dull,  lethargic  mechanism.  Far 
above  the  din  of  faction,  the  red  tape  of 
oabfaiets,  the  rivalry  of  generals,  the  strife 
of  politicians,  shines  the  resolve,  and  pulses 
the  determination  of  woman,  that  mankind 
9kall  be  free.  For  this,  tlo  dusky  nation 
bless  her  ss  she  moves ;  the  frighted  mother 
torn  from  her  child,  the  maklen  sold  to  shame, 
call  upon  her  to  deliver  them  fVom  Infkmy 
and  the  devouring  hunger  of  •  robbed  moth* 
er's  heart.  The  wronged  cliildren  of  Ham 
arise  and  call  her  *  Blessed.' 

But  it  is  with  the  men  of  her  own  raoe, 
tiiat  woman  is  weaving  the  goldun  web  of 
priceless  sympathies.  Woven  of  her  tender- 
ness, it  sparkles  with  man'A  deathless  grati- 
tude. The  soldier  feels  her  g^radous  being 
in  every  throb  of  his  true  heart.  Her  love 
and  care  are  forever  around  him.  In  his 
lonely  night  watches,  his  long  marches,  his 
wearisome  details  of  duty,  his  absence  from 
home,  his  countiess  deprivations,  he  thinks 
of  the  women  of  his  country,  and  is  proud 
that  he  may  be  their  defender.  This  thought 
stimulates  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
nerves  his  arm  to  deeds  of  glory.  And 
when  he  falls,  he  falls  into  the  arms  which 
the  foresight  and  compassion  of  woman 
spread  everywhere  around  him.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  is  her  representative.  She 
sends  it  to  him  to  breathe  of  her  in  his  hour 
of  pain.  Through  it  she  watches  o^  him 
as  he  lies  low  and  Ueeding  on  the  dreadfbl 
field,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying; 
she  sends  her  ambulances  there  to  bear  hfan 
to  shelter  and  comfort ;  her  suigeons  stanch 
the  noble  blood,  remove  the  shattered  limbs, 
quench  the  stifling  thirst,  working  with  a 
tenderness  sucked  in  with  the  mother^  milk* 
In  the  hospital,  in  her  own  gentie  person, 
she  soothes  his  restiess  hours,  watches  o*er 
his  sleepless  couch,  dresses  his  mangled 
limbs,  bears  him  up  with  her  own  fidth,  giv- 
ing her  strength  to  aid  his  weakness,  die 
leads  him  back  to  life,  or,  if  death  must  oome, 
up  to  God.  American  Women,  live  up  to 
the  holy  duties  now  demanded  of  you,  and 
your  rights  will  all  be  conceded,  higher,  holi- 
er, deeper,  broader,  more  vital  than  any  for 
which  you  have  yet  asked  or  hoped.  The 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  very  men  who 
have  scorned  you  for  your  love  of  luxury, 
lauglied  at  you  for  your  ridiculous  aping  of 
foreign  aristocracy,  jeered  at  you  for  your 
love  of  glitter,  your  thirst  for  wealth,  your 
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IfirolUj  and  folly,  and  daipiaafl  70a  fiir  yow 
arroganoe  and  beartlewpeM  are  already 
yonn.  Contempt  for  yon  baa  paaaed  away 
fbrerer.  Let  the  dead  past  bory  ita  dead. 
i^mAt4/»«n  women  aolre  the  riddle  of  womaa'a 
deatiny.  Vast  ia  her  field  and  heritage :  all 
who  aiiffbr  belong  to  her.  Her  heart  ia  the 
•trtngth  of  love  and  diarity ;  her  mind,  joa- 
tioe  and  the  righta  of  all  who  bear  the  ha- 
man  form;  her  aoul,  God*8  temple  among 
men,  in  which  dwell  the  angda  of  Purity, 
Sacrifioe,  and  Derotion.  Loto  to  Qod  and 
flum  ia  her  creed,  aelf-abnegation  her  crown, 
fiuth  her  oriflamme,  strength  her  gift,  life 
her  guerdon,  and  immortality  her  portion. 

Am»ican  Women,  we  place  a  addier'a 
ioog  before  you : 

A  SOLDIER'S  P8ALM  OF  WOMAN. 

Bt  LlXUT.  BlOHAliS  Bbalt. 

Down  all  the  ihining  lapae  of  days 

That  grow  and  grow  forerer 
In  traer  loTe  and  better  praise 

Of  the  Almighty  Oirer— 
Whatever  Qod-like  impulaes 

Have  blossomed  in  the  human. 
The  most  divine  and  fair  of  these 

Sprang  from  the  soul  of  woman. 

Her  heart  it  ia  preserres  the  flower 

Of  sacrificial  duty, 
Which,  blown  across  the  blackest  hour, 

Transfigures  it  to  beauty ; 
Her  hands  that  atreak  theae  ademn  years 

With  vivifying  graces, 
And  crown  the  for^eada  of  our  htixt 

With  light  from  higher  plaoea. 

0  wivea  and  mothera,  aanotifled 

By  holy  oonaecrationa, 
Tumiog  our  weariness  aaide 

With  blessed  ministrational 
0  maidens,  in  whose  dewy  eyea 

Perennial  comforts  glitter, 
Untangling  War's  dark  mysteries 

And  making  sweet  the  bitter*,— 


In  deadate  patb%  on  dangerooa  poi<% 

By  placea  whieh,  to-morrow. 
Shall  be  unto  theae  bannered  boats 

Aceldemaa  of  sorrow. 
We  hear  the  sound  of  helping  feet. 

We  feel  your  soft  caressings ; 
And  all  our  life  starts  up  to  greet 

Your  loviogness  with  blessings  I 

On  cots  of  pain,  on  beds  of  woe, 

Where  stricken  heroea  languish. 
Wan  facee  amile  and  sick  hearts  grow 

Triumphant  ow  anguish; 
While  souls  that  starve  in  lonely  glooai 

Flush  green  with  odorous  praises, 
And  all  the  lowly  pallets  bloom 

With  Gratitude's  white  daisies. 

0  lips  that  from  our  wounds  have  sucked 

The  fever  and  the  burning ! 
0  tender  fingers  that  have  plucked 

The  madness  from  our  mourning ! 
0  hearts  that  beat  so  loyal-true 

For  soothing  and  for  asTing— 
God  send  your  own  hopes  back  to  you. 

Crowned  with  immortal  baring! 

Thank  God  1—0  Lotc  I  whereby  we  know 

Beyond  our  little  seeing. 
And  feel  serene  compassions  flow 

Around  the  ache  of  being  ;— 
Lot  clear  o'er  all  the  pain  and  dread 

Of  our  most  sore  affliction, 
The  shining  winga  of  Peace  are  spread 

In  brooding  benediction ! 


Wb  have  been  requested  by  the  author  of 
*  Hannah  Thurston,'  an  article  in  our  April 
number,  to  correct  a  typographical  error 
(the  omission  of  the  word  alt)  in  said  artide. 
The  mutilated  sentence  originally  read:  '*  I 
cannot  think  that  marriage  is  eaaential  to,  or 
even  best  for,  the  happiness  of  ell  women.** 

So.  Cox. 
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ERNEST    KENAN'S    THEORY. 


CHBiffTiANmr  is  a  fact.  We  some- 
times hear  of  men  who  are  said  to  *  de^ 
ny '  '  Christianity.'  The  expression  is 
nonsense.  Men  cannot  deny  the  snn. 
Christianity  has  been  a  visible  thing, 
on  this  planet,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years.  It  has  done  a  heavy  amount  of 
work,  which  is  very  visible  too.  It  is 
altogether  too  late  in  the  day  to  *  denff 
Christianity.' 

That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  under- 
stood. There  is  no  arguing  against  the 
fact  Yon  must  take  the  fact  and  make 
the  best  of  it  If  your  theory  requires 
the  annihilation  of  the  £bu^  it's  a  bad 
thing  for  your  theory,  for  the  fact  in- 
sists on  staying.  What  an  amount  of 
fearfully  laborious  stupidity  we  would 
have  been  saved,  if  only  that  plain 
principle  had  been  remembered  t 

Christianity  has  stood  Cbm^  to  face 
with  the  world,  for  ages,  a  hard,  stem, 
uncompromising  reality.  With  a  pair 
of  tremendous  arms  it  has  worked, 
fought,  endured,  conquered,  destroyed, 
builded,  all  over  the  earth.  It  has 
burned  its  brand  into  time.  It  has 
stamped  its  footprints  in  fire  and  bright- 
ness on  earth  and  sea.  It  so  stands,  a 
great,  wonderfol,  triumphant^  flaming 
iact^  biasing  through  the  ages,  flam- 
TOL,  T. — 41 


ing  to  the  stars,  melting,  moulding,  en- 
light^iing  humimity. 

The  fiist  thing  to  be  remembered, 
then,  by  Christian  and  unbeliever  alike, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  Christiani- 
ty, is  that  these  things  are  not  the  mat- 
ters in  debate.  They  are  the  facts  to 
be  explained,  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
all  argument  they  themselves  must  first 
be  taken  for  granted. 

That  is  to  say,  here  is  this  religion, 
certainly  to  any  thoughtfal  man  the 
most  wonderM  thing,  take  it  all  in  all, 
that  history  has  to  tell  about.  It  starts 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  an  obscure  prov- 
ince. Its  founder  dies  as  a  felon  among 
felons.  Its  teachers  are  stupid  peasants, 
fettered  by  a  narrow  dialect  of  an  al- 
most unknown  tongue.  Its  whole  ori- 
gin is  barbarous,  ignorant,  disgraceful 
by  any  worldly  judgment  So  it  be- 
gins. As  it  sfHreads,  imperial  Rome 
takes  alarm,  and  turns  to  crush  the  bar- 
barous iSEmaticism,  in  the  pride  of  her 
learning,  civilization,  and  i>ower.  She 
plants  her  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  the 
creeping  sect.  She  presses  it  down 
with  her  gigantic  weight  Time  passes. 
The  little  sect  that  began  in  an  obscure 
dty  of  an  obscure  province,  ^  the  num- 
ber of  the  names  together  being  an 
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hundred  and  twenty,'  in  less  than  three 
centuries  masters  the  world's  crowned 
mistress,  and  plants  its  standard  in 
triumph,  to  remain  forever,  on  the 
Seven  Eternal  Hills.  Resistless  Rome 
is  beaten  to  her  knees,  every  national 
reverence,  every  national  divinity  tram- 
pled on,  and  spit  upon,  and  the  bar- 
barous and  disgraceful  sect  sets  its  ig- 
nominious mark,  the  erou  of  the  con- 
demned slave^  on  every  monument  of 
Roman  reverence,  on  every  trophy  of 
Roman  greatness. 

There  never  was  such  an  utter  con- 
quest. A  pure  idea,  without  a  material 
hand  or  weapon,  domineers  over  the 
greatest  empire  under  the  sun,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  power  of  that  empire 
armed  to  crush  it. 

And,  after  Rome  fell,  the  huge  car- 
case beaten  to  the  dust,  and  torn  to 
fragments  by  the  wild  creatures  that 
hung  upon  her  borders,  this  wondrous 
mystery,  this  barbarous,  obscure  faith 
alone  remained^  invincible  among  the 
powers  of  Rome.  Roman  civilization 
was  crushed  to  the  earth,  as  the  Roman 
legions  were.  Roman  law  was  tram- 
pled out  of  sight,  as  Roman  art  and 
literature  were ;  but  Christianity  stood 
up  and  faced  the  Vandal  and  the  Gk>th, 
the  Frank  and  Saxon,  as  it  had  faced 
the  Cffisars  before,  and  dragged  the 
conquerors  of  the  empire  suppliants  at 
the  feet  of  the  church.  It  built  a  Chris- 
tian  Europe  out  of  the  savage  hordes 
of  Asia,  and  made  an  England,  and  a 
Germany,  and  at  last  an  America  out 
of  wild  Goth  and  Ungar,  out  of  bloody 
Frank  and  aavage  Dane. 

Now  all  this  is  simply  matter  of  fact. 
My  belief  in  Christianity  does  not  add 
one  jot  to  these  facts.  My  disbdief  does 
not  take  one  tittle  from  tii^n.  So  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  every  man  is  a 
believer  in  Christianity.  He  believes 
it  exists.  He  believes  it  has  existed, 
has  had  such  and  such  a  history,  has 
produced  such. and  such  results.  *Cfari»- 
ttan '  and  *  inf  del '  alike,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  have  any  ground  for  reasonable 
discuBsicm,  go  thus  far  together. 


They  may  differ  in  their  enplanatiant 
<f  the  facts.  That  is  the  only  ground 
of  difference.  There  is  the  point  of 
separation.  It  is  perfectly  logical  too. 
Ftima  facie,  we  have  no  oomplaint  to 
make  that  they  do  differ.  And  here 
lies  the  improvement  in  the  modem 
type  of  *  unbeliever.'  He  does  not  take 
the  line  of  his  older  brethren,  and 
rudely  assail  Christianity  as  a  mere  im- 
posture with  Voltaire  and  Paine.  That 
sort  of  work  has  had  its  day.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  freely  admits  its  benefi- 
cent achievements.  He  has  grown  rea- 
sonable. He  accepts  Christianity,  as 
the  believer  does,  as  a  frxdtM,  benefi- 
cent, and  conquering  fiact  He  only 
holds  that  its  existence  audits  achieve- 
ments maybe  accounted  for  in  a  far 
more  satisfactory  way  than  we  *  believ- 
ers '  have  discovered. 

Now  all  this  is  comprehensible,  and 
it  is  really,  now,  the  ground  of  difio^ 
ence  between  those  who  believe  in 
Chiisdanity  as  divine,  and  those  who 
hold  it  to  be  merely  human.  It  is  a 
clear  and  simple  issue.  Christiamty 
accounts  for  itself  and  its  wOTk  on  a 
certain  plain,  straightforward,  and  con- 
nstent  theory.  It  holds  that  theory  to 
be  reasonable,  complete,  ample,  for  all 
the  te^ta,  A  number  of  people  join 
issue  just  here  with  Christianity.  They 
admit  its  facts,  bat  they  deny  its  man- 
ner of  explaining  them.  They  daim 
to  put  forward  other  methods  of  expla- 
nation, which  shall  be  more  reasonable, 
more  natural,  and,  at  the  same  rime, 
just  as  ample  for  the  fhcts.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  these  philosophers, 
with  their  theories,  and  they  have  had 
various  fortunes.  On  the  whole,  ^e 
Christian  worid  has  gone  on  about  as 
usual,  accepting  the  old  explanation, 
adopting  the  old  theory,  a  hundred  to 
one,  and  has  dropped  the  new  theories 
one  after  another,  after  more  or  leias  in- 
vestigation, into  profbund  oblivion. 

Now  we  are  free  to  admit  the  <^ 
theory  has  its  difficulties.  There  am 
'things  in  it  hard  to  be  understood.' 
There  are  mysteries  and  wonders  whieh 
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it  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  There 
are  '  hard  sayings '  which  it  leaves  hard. 
And  the  new  theories  always  claim  to 
hare  no  difficulties.  They  blame  the  old 
one  bitterly  because  it  tolerates  them. 
They  themselyes  claim  to  be  *  reason- 
able,' they  *  explain '  everything. 

They  therefore  challenge  the  trial. 
If  they  fidl  to  be  *  reasonable,'  or  if 
they  can  only  be  reasonable  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  facts — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  find  no  place  for  some  of 
the  authentic  facts,  and  so  have  to  ex- 
plain them  away ;  or  if,  on  the  whole, 
they  make  too  large  drafts  on  our  cre- 
dulity, and  demand  too  great  a  power 
of  feith — we  have  the  logical  right  to 
dismiss  them  out  of  our  presence  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  are  bound  to  hold 
by  the  old  explanation  still. 

The  last  man  who  has  come  forward 
with  his  theory  of  Christanity  is  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  Renan,  a  Frenchman,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Semitic 
scholar  of  some  considerable  preten- 
sions. He  broaches  his  theory  in  a 
book,  which  he  calls  *  The  Life  of  Je- 
sus.' He  offers  it  to  the  world,  through 
that  bpok,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
accepted  one.  We  propose  here  to  look 
at  M.  Renan^s  theory,  and  see  whether 
it  has  any  advantages  to  offer  over  that 
usually  taught  in  churches  in  America, 
and  which  the  present  writer  learned, 
some  lustra  ago,  while  catechized  at  the 
chancel  veil,  and  which  his  children  are 
learning  now. 

It  makes  the  examination  easier  that 
M.  Renan  freely  and  folly  admits  the 
achievements  of  Christianity.  Indeed 
he  glories  over  them.  The  beneficence 
of  Christianity,  its  hallowing  and  ele- 
vating power  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  its  wondrous  blessedness  among 
men,  the  glory  it  has  cast  over  human 
life  and  human  aims,  the  nobleness  it 
has  conferred  on  human  character,  all 
these  he  takes  a  pride  in  confessing  and 
appreciating.  He  will  not  be  a  whit 
behind  the  stanchest  believer  in  ac- 
knowledging the  power  of  these,  or  in 
the  capacity  of  prizing  these. 


But  he  cannot  accept  the  explanation 
Christianity  gives  of  itself.  He  pro- 
poses another  of  his  own.  We  may 
take  his  theory  as  the  fruit  and  fiower 
of  all  *  liberal '  thought.  Here,  at  last, 
is  what  unbelieving  learning  and  phi- 
losophy have  to  offer  in  lieu  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  After  a  good 
deal  of  loud  boasting,  after  a  large 
amount  of  supercilious  sneering,  we 
have  here  the  result  of  that  *  profound 
criticism'  and  that  'careful  scholar- 
ship' which  have  been  laboring  for 
years,  in  Europe,  to  destroy  the  super- 
natural bases  of  faith.  We  are  justi- 
fied, from  M.  Renan's  position  and 
character,  in  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
his  book  is  the  best  that  modem  un- 
belief has  to  offer,  his  theory  the  most 
satisfactory  that  the  deniers  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity  can  frame. 

In  examining  that  theory,  at  the  first, 
a  suspicious  thing  strikes  a  calm  ob- 
server. It  is  the  reckless  way  in  which 
M.  Renan  deals  with  his  authorities. 
For,  be  it  remarked  that,  with  only 
one  or  two  outside  hints  in  Josephus 
and  Tacitus,  the  Four  Gospels  contain 
aU  that  we  know  of  the  *  life  of  Jesus.' 
They  are  formally  and  professedly  His 
biographies.  They  were  expressly 
written  to  present  the  outlines  of  His 
life  and  teaching  in  connected  form. 
All  that  we  know  of  Him,  His  birth, 
life,  and  death,  is  contained  in  these 
four  narrations.  The  utmost  learning 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  here  stand 
side  by  side.  The  most  unlearned 
reader  of  The  Cowtlnental  is  just  as 
well  informed,  with  the  Four  €k>spels 
in  his  hand,  as  any  '  member '  of  any 
*  Academy '  under  the  sun.  Out  of  these 
Four  €k>spels,  M.  Renan  has  to  con- 
struct his  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  But  he  has 
a  thwry^  and  that  theory  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  one  set  forth  in  the  Four 
Gospels;  so  he  just  rejects  whatever 
goes  against  his  theory,  garbles,  clips, 
denies,  assents,  and  colors,  with  an  as- 
surance, amusing  for  its  impudence,  if . 
it  were  not  so  criminal  for  its  reckless- 
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On  the  very  threshold  he  asserts,  in 
the  teeth  of  his  sole  authorities,  that 
Jesns  was  bom  in  NoMoreth  !  He  refers 
his  startled  reader  to  a  footnote.  That 
footnote  informs  him  that  the  '  assess- 
ment under  Quirinus,  by  which  He  is 
sought  to  be  connected  with  Bethle- 
hem,' took  place  ten  years  after.  We 
are  to  take  this  on  M.  Renan^s  sole  au- 
thority. We  are  to  fling  the  Gospels 
oyer  on  the  strength  of  a  footnote  I 
Now  it  is  simply  impossible  that  M. 
Renan  can  be  ignorant  that  there  are 
yeiy  satisfactory  ways  of  explaining 
this  difficulty,  otherwise  than  by 
charging  a  forgery,  Josephus,  whom 
he  cites  to  proye  the  assesament  to  be 
ten  years  after,  would  haye  informed 
him  that  the  preliminary  emvlment 
took  place  at  the  time  mentioned,  and 
that  it  did  extend  oyer  Herod's  domin- 
ions. Horeoyer,  the  authorities  fbr  this 
last  fact  ard  not  Christian  onlyy  as  he 
says.  They  are  Josephus,  a  Jew,  and 
Suetonius,  a  pagan. 

This  is  only  an  instance,  on  the 
threshold,  of  what  occurs,  a  hundred 
times,  in  the  book.  Any  statement 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  writer's 
hypothesis,  is  swept  out  of  existence  at 
one  pen-stroke.  Calm  historical  rela- 
tions, eyidently  most  essential  portions 
of  the  writings,  are  treated  as  forgeries, 
or  deceptions,  without  a  condescending 
why  or  wherefore,  if  they  embarrass 
the  writer. 

That  large  portion  of  the  Gospels, 
the  miracles,  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought 
fh>m  M.  Renan.  He  dismisses  the 
whole  question  of  miradea  with  a  Ifon 
mot,  'Many  people  followed  Jesus 
into  the  desert.  Thanks  to  their  ex- 
treme frugality,  they  liyed  there.  They 
naturally  belieyed  they  saw  in  that  a 
miracle.'  Now  is  not  that  wonderf\il  I 
The  circumstantial  relation  of  the  mirac- 
ulous feeding  is  supposed  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  people  'natur- 
ally belieying '  that  fnigalUy  was  '  a 
mirade'I  But  the  great  miracle  of  all, 
tiie  miracle  which  seals  the  story, 
which  giyes  ground  of  hope  and  faith 


to  all  Christian  men,  that  miracle,  with- 
out which  they  haye  always  felt  the 
€k)8pel  would  be  preached  in  yain, 
that  grand  consummating  and  awfhl 
miracle,  which  flashed  brightness  into 
the  sepulchre,  which  shot  the  light  of 
immortality  athwart  the  darkness  of 
Death,  and  gaye  mortal  man  a  sure 
grasp  on  unmortality,  that  great  crown- 
ing miracle,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
which  so  many  jealous  eyes  were  watch- 
ing, which  was  so  early  asserted  on  the 
yery  spot  where  it  clidms  to  haye  oc- 
curred— this  M.  Renan  treats  as  un- 
worthy serious  refutation.  It  is  not 
eyen  necessary  to  try  to  disproye  it 
It  is  simply  sufficient  for  him  to  men- 
tion '  the  strong  imagination  of  Maiy 
Magdalene,'  and  to  exclaim  so  heavti- 
fuHy  1 — *  Diyine  power  of  loye,  sacred 
moments  in  which  the  passion  of  a 
hallucinated  woman  giyes  to  the  world 
a  resurrected  God  I ' 

There  it  is  I  The  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection, and  all  that  clings  around  it 
for  humanity,  the  doctrine  preached 
always  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  Q  because  he  preached  unto  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection'),  and  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  the  fact  al- 
ways put  forth  as  the  clinching  aigu- 
ment,  the  justification  of  the  whole 
story,  thrown  into  the  face  of  Jew  and 
Greek  as  a  perpetual  challenge — ^this 
doctrine  and  this  fact  are  disposed  of 
by  a  bit  of  sickly  sentiment  I 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  yery 
rhetorical,  and  yery  beautiful,  when 
done  up  in  approyed,  sentimental 
French,  but  it  is  certainly  neither  logi- 
cal nor  philosophical.  We  haye  a  right 
to  insist  that  M.  Renan  shall  come  with 
no  theory  which  compels  him  to  reject 
half  the  facts  unexamined,  and  to  gar- 
ble and  misuse  half  the  rest.  Those 
facts  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  all 
the  others.  The  same  authority  which 
tells  us  that  Christ  liyed  at  Nazareth, 
tells  us  also  that  He  fed  fiye  thousand 
with  fiye  loayes  and  two  small  fishes. 
M.  Renan  accepts  the  first  statement, 
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without  examination,  and  denies  the 
second,  without  examination.  He  does 
this  because  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
beforehand  that  prima  fade  a  miracle 
is  impossible.  But  that  carries  us  out 
of  the  line  of  historical  investigation 
altogether.  That  is  a  question  of  met- 
aphysics. M.  Kenan's  decision  of  the 
question  is  not  admitted  by  an  means 
universally,  not  even  frequently.  The 
truer  decision  as  well  as  the  more  phil- 
osophical is  that,  prima  Jhcie,  dU  things 
are  possible^  except  contradictions. 

At  all  events,  we  hold  that  the  Four 
Evangelists  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
They  are  not  to  be  declared  impostors, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  beforehand, 
in  order  to  save  a  metaphysical  theory. 

The  same  logical  viciousness  shows 
itself  in  M.  Kenan's  treatment  of  the 
Prophets.  Daniel  never  could  have 
written  the  book  attributed  to  him,  he 
says,  because  that  book  contains  state- 
ments of  fact  which  occurred  long  after 
Daniel  I  That  is  to  say,  M.  Kenan  does 
not  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  prophecy, 
and,  by  consequence,  Daniel  never 
wrote  the  book  of  Daniel  I  This  is 
taking  things  for  granted  with  a  wit- 
ness. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  may  as  well 
ease  our  minds  just  here  concerning 
another  trick  of  the  school  to  which 
M.  Kenan  belongs,  and  of  which  he 
furnishes  many  marked  examples.  We 
mean  the  trick  of  arbitrarily  deciding 
by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *  phil- 
ological criticism,'  all  about  all  the 
books  and  nearly  all  the  chapters  in 
the  Bible.  'Learned  men  are  agreed 
that  such  and  such  chapters  were  not 
written  by  Isaiah.'  *  It  is  clear,  from 
internal  evidence  of  style,  that  this 
book  was  made  up  of  earlier  scattered 
memoranda.'  *  These  chapters,  it  is 
evident,  were  not  written  till  such  and 
such  a  time.'  *The  best  critics  are 
agreed  that  this  narration  was  added 
long  after  the  writing  of  the  book.' 
This  is  the  way  they  write,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  simple. 

When  we  were  younger,  this  sort  of 


talk  seemed  to  our  simplicity  to  be 
exceedingly  imposing.  We  actually 
believed  that  there  were  a  set  of  people, 
in  Gkrmany,  at  least,  who  could  look 
at  a  Hebrew  chapter  and  tell  you  who 
wrote  it,  when  he  wrote  it,  how  he 
wrote  it,  and  why ;  and  the  who,  when, 
how,  and  why,  should  be  each  different 
from  those  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  book  himself.  As  years  re- 
moved the  credulous  simplicity  of  child- 
hood^ we  found  out  that  this  was  only 
a  trick  of  the  trade.  We  discovered 
that  no  two  of  these  doctors  agreed 
among  themselves,  that  the  line  of  ar- 
gument they  followed  would  disprove 
the  authorship  of  any  page  ever  writ- 
ten, that  decisions  from  difference  of 
style,  wise  as  they  might  be,  philologi- 
cally,  were,  rationally  and  logically, 
nonsensical ;  for  Bums,  no  doubt,  wrote 
his  letters  as  well  as  his  poems^  and 
Shakspeare's  *  Sonnets '  were  written  by 
the  hand,  that  wrote  '  King  Lear,'  al- 
though, according  to  these  wise  doc- 
tors, it  is  assumed  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  same  man  can  use  two 
styles,  or  that  a  man  at  seventy  will 
write  otherwise  than  he  did  at  thirty. 
In  short,  we  discovered  that  there  is 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  more  opinion- 
ated, and  more  unphilosophical  than 
this  '  philological  criticisuL'  Applied, 
as  these  wonderfril  German  doctors  ap- 
ply it,  to  any  book  ever  penned,  and 
it  can  be  shown, '  as  the  result  of  high 
critical  abUity,'  that  no  author  ever 
wrote  his  own  book.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  prove  that  Shaks- 
peare  never  wrote  *  Shakspeare,'  that 
Milton  never  wrote  *  Paradise  Lost,'  that 
'Johnson's  Dictionary'  just  *growed' 
like  Topsey,  and  was  never  made  at 
all,  and^  to  name  small  things  with 
great,  that  M.  Kenan  never  wrote  the 
*  Life  of  Jesus.' 

When  we  read,  then,  that  *  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Isaiahr  never  wrote  this  chap- 
ter,' that '  St.  John  could  not  possibly 
have  written  the  fourth  Gk>spel,'  that 
'  this  book  is  composed,  undoubtedly, 
of  fragments  of  earlier  writings,'  or  that 
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*  this '  other  *  is  the  growth  of  a  certain 
school,'  we  adyise  simple  Christians  to 
take  it  easy.  They  are  to  understand 
that  the  world  goes  on  much  as  usual, 
and  that  their  £Eimily  Bibles  still  con- 
tain the  old  Table  of  Contents.  There 
has  been  no  wonderfUl  discoyery  made, 
no  ancient  book  catalogues  have  come 
to  light,  no  files  of  ancient  documents 
have  been  dug  up.  There  are  still  just 
the  old  facts  and  the  old  evidence  on 
which  Christians  made  up  their  minds 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  amount  of  all  this  talk  is 
only  that  *the  great  Doctor  Teufels- 
droeck '  or  *  the  learned  Professor  Von 
Baum '  has  hazarded  a  guess,  and  made 
an  assertion,  which  every  other  *  great 
doctor'  and  Meamed  professor'  will 
contradict,  and  displace  with  another 

,  guess  just  as  probable,  in  three  months' 
time.  There  are  men  just  as  learned 
and  just  as  honest  who  have  examined 
their  guesses,  and  find  them  poor  in- 
ventions indeed.  And  we  have  a  right 
to  deny  point  blank  the  assertions  so 
fiippantly  made  by  men  like  M.  Benan. 

*  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  this 
book  was  never  written  by  Daniel  or 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,'  *  It  is  certain  this 
chapter  is  an  addition  of  such  and  such 
a  date,'  etc.  It  is  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged. It  is  not  certain.  The 
whole  thing  is  pure  guesswork.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  prove  the  author- 
ship of  a  book,  and  that  is  hy  testimony. 
There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  more 
absurd,  phOologically,  than  that  a  com- 
mon and  very  poor  stock-actor  should 
have  written  *  Hamlet.'  We  know  he  did 
write  it,  however,  not  by  *  internal  evi- 
dence,' or  from  *  philological  criticism,' 
but  by  plain  human  testimony  to  the 
fact.  We  cite  that,  and  leave  the  *  in- 
ternal '  critics  to  their  profound  babble 
on  vowels  and  consonants,  on  long  and 
short  syllables,  and  let  them  do  with 
the  fact  the  best  they  can. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  way  by 
which  I  can  determine  whether  St 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  except  by  testi- 
mony,   I  do  not  know  beforehand  hoio 


St  John  would  write.  I  can  therefore 
judge  nothing  by  *  style.'  All  I  can 
do  is  to  ask  of  competent  witnesees. 
I  do  ask.  I  am  told  by  such  witnesses^ 
straight  up  to  his  own  day,  that  he  did 
write  this  Gospel,  that  this  is  the  very 
one  which  we  now  have,  for  they  cite 
it  and  mention  its  peculiarities.  I  ac- 
cept the  fact,  as  I  do  in  the  case  of 
Shakspeare,  and  let  the  wise  '  critics  * 
settle  it  among  them. 

The  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  M.  Renan,  tq  get  rid  of  those  large 
portions  of  the  Gospels  which  embar- 
rass him  in  his  theory,  by  attempting 
to  discredit  their  authorship,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  accepts  other  parts, 
that  stand  on  the  same  authority,  and 
the  supercilious  way  in  which  he  ig- 
nores that  large  part  which  the  miracles 
fill,  turning  them  off  with  a  small  wit- 
ticism, or  a  smaller  bit  of  sentiment, 
suggest,  at  the  start,  decided  suspicions 
of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  and  the 
sufficiency  of  his  theory. 

We  only  hint  at  these  things  here. 
They  occur  all  through  his  book. 
They  are  not  evidence  of  learning  or 
critical  skill.  There  are  no  secrets  for 
deciding  such  matters.  The  whole 
data  have  been  public  for  ages.  All 
the  *  members  of  the  Institute '  together 
do  not  possess  one  grain  of  evidence 
that  any  ordinary  scholar  in  America 
does  not  possess  as  well.  M.  Benan 
rejects,  or  discredits,  or  garbles,  or  slips 
over  silently,  because  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary for  his  theory.  That  is  alL  He 
pettifogs  with  his  witnesses  to  estab- 
lish his  theory. 

That  theory  is,  that  He,  whom  all 
Christians  have  called  Our  Lord,  was  a 
mere  man,  of  what  race  is  uncertain, 
bom  in  Galilee  of  a  man  name  Joseph 
and  of  a  woman  named  Hary;  who 
taught  in  Galilee  and  a  little  in  Judea, 
and  who  was  at  last  killed  and  buried, 
and  so  an  end  of  Mm,  This  theory  M. 
Benan  has  to  find  in  the  Gk)spels,  and 
there  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  very  little 
of  the  Gospels  left  when  he  gets 
through.     It   is  so   palpably  against 
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ihem  that  he  has  to  get  rid  of  the  most 
of  them  to  make  it  stand. 

Now  this  theory,  like  all  others, 
must  be  pnt  to  the  test.  Will  it  ex- 
plain the  fiicts  ?  We  have  seen  how  it 
is  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  €k)spels. 
Bat  we  pat  that  aside.  Will  it  explain 
the  history  of  Christianity?  Will  it 
explain  its  place  to-day  ?  Will  it  ac- 
coant  for  its  effects  ? 

The  Jesos  of  M.  Renan  is  a  strange 
character.  He  is  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension than  any  mystery  of  ortho- 
doxy. We  ask  where  He  gets  His  won- 
drous wisdom,  thiB  young  carpenter, 
how  Be  learned  to  ^peak  '  as  man  never 
spoke  t '  and  M.  Renan  sentimentalizes. 
We  ask  how  He  got  this  wondrous 
power  oyer  men,  to  lead  them  and  con- 
trol them,  so  that  they  followed  Him 
and  *  heard  Him  gladly,'  and  M.  Renan 
goes  off  into  ecstasies  over  the  '  deli- 
cious climate '  and  '  the  lovely  villages,' 
and  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  Galilee, 
as  he  fancies  they  once  were,  and  ex- 
pects us  to  be  answered.  His  influ^ice 
over  women  is  accounted  for  more 
readily.  M.  Renan  tells  us,  in  his  pecu- 
liar way,  that  'this  beautiful  young 
man '  had  great  power  over  the  *  ner- 
vous '  susceptibilities  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene; and  Pilate's  wife,  having  once  seen 
him,  'dreamed  about  him'  the  next 
night,  and  sent  to  her  husband  to  save 
him  in  consequence ! 

However,  He  begins  His  teaching. 
Where  He  learned  it,  how  He  learned 
it)  why  it  took  the  form  it  did,  how 
Be  came  to  give  moral  law  to  the  world, 
where  He  found  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  consolation — ^the  divine  words  of 
power — for  all  generations,  there  is 
positively  not  one  sentence  of  explana- 
tion. Of  all  the  young  Jews  of  His 
day,  how  came  He  by  these  powers  and 
this  onmipotent  wisdom?  Now  the 
Christian  theory  do6$  attempt  an  ex- 
planation. It  gives  an  ample  answer 
to  the  question.  M.  Renan  gives  no 
answer  whatever.  He  flies  to  sentiment 
We  have  aU  sorts  of  ac^ectives — '  deli- 
cious,' *  enchanting,'  *  beautiful,  *  sweet,' 


*  charming' — ^he  beats  a  whole  female 
seminary  at  the  business,  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  how,  like  full-grown 
babes,  everybody  in  Galilee  lived,  90 
innocent,  so  simple,  so  Arcadian  were 
thej  BkH—SLud  that  is  aU  /  What  shall 
a  man  do,  whom  this  fine  style  of  novel 
writing  doesn't  answer — to  whom,  in 
fiict,  it  seems  just  a  bit  of  disgusting 
nonsense?  Is  this  wonderM  power, 
this  onmipotent  wisdom,  a  production 
of  the  '  delicious '  climate  ?  Is  this  all 
' philosc^hical  criticism'  has  to  offer, 
and  is  he  to  acc^t  that  as  more  reason- 
able than  the  Gospel  theory  that  they 
were  supernatural  and  divine  ? 

In  this  wonderM  romantic  dialect, 
M.  Renan  describes  the  beginning  of 
our  Lord's  ministry.  He  is  embarrass- 
ed, however,  by  the  fact  that,  as  Jesus 
goes  on,  He  Himself  makes  claims,  and 
sets  up  pretensions,  and  exercises  pow- 
ers, which  are  totally  at  variance  with 
the  proposed  explanation.  M.  Renan 
cannot  deny  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David,  that  He  claimed  to  work  *  mir- 
acles,' to  possess  supernatural  powers, 
to  be  somewhat  altogether  different 
from  the  amiable,  sentimental,  young 
carpenter  of  his  modem  Hographer. 

How  is  this  to  be  got  on  with  ?  Why, 
by  declaring  boldly  that  Jesus  was 
half  deceiver  and  half  deceived  1  by  ac- 
cepting the  difficulty,  and  confessing 
that  He  cheated  men  for  their  good— 
that,  as  they  wished  to  be  deceived.  He 
stooped  to  deceive  them,  and  at  last 
half  deceived  Himself ! 

We  know  nothing  more  thoroughly 
immoral  than  is  M.  Renan  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  Jesus  of  his,  aboat  whom  he 
sentimentalizes,  whom  he  declares  a 
thousand  times  to  be  so  'charming,' 
and  so  *  divine,'  and  the  rest,  turns  out 
to  be  a  deliberate  cheat  and  quack, 
putting  out  claims  He  does  not  Him- 
self believe,  and  acting  in  sham  mira- 
cles which  people  coax  Him,  according 
to  his  biographer,  to  perform. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  for  instance, 
which  M.  Renan  would  like  to  turn 
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OQt  of  tlie  Gospels,  bat  wbicli  he  is 
forced  to  confess  must  stay— according 
to  him,  was  a  deliberate,  planned,  stage 
perfonnance,  a  gross  piece  of  juggling 
imposition.  Now  we  do  not  object 
per  «e  to  M.  Kenan's  taking  that  view 
of  it.  He  has  a  perfect  freedom  of 
choice.  We  do  object  to  the  hnmorality, 
the  essential  blindness  to  right  and 
wrong,  which  lead  him  to  apologize 
for  the  cheat,  and  try  to  prove  it  a  per- 
fectly innocent  'and  justifiable  thing. 
We  protest  against  confounding  eternal 
distinctions,  against  debauching  con- 
science by  proving  wrong  right,  and  a 
cheat  an  innocent  bit  of  acting,  against 
claiming  an  impostor  and  a  liar  as  the 
high  priest  of  the  world's  'absolute 
religion '  I 

But  few  of  us,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  can  appreciate  the  transcendental 
reasoning  that  makes  an  impostor  half 
divine,  or  a  cheat  holy.  *  Good  faith 
and  imposture,'  to  quote  our  author, 
*are  words  which,  in  our  rigid  con- 
science, are  opposed  like  two  irrecon- 
cilable terms,'  though,  he  says,  it  is  not 
so  in  *  the  East,'  from  which  our  religion 
came,  and  was  certainly  far  from  being 
so  with  our  Teacher !  We  cannot  ad- 
mire M.-  Benan  here.  The  writing  is 
very  fine.  He  exhausts  himself  in  his 
'  charming '  style  to  make  it  all  right, 
and  show  us  that  we  have  profound 
reason  to  admire  this  lying  teacher, 
this  cheating  miracle  monger,  whom 
he  holds  up  between  us  and  the  pure 

*  Son  of  Mary.'  But  it  does  not  answer. 
In  this  cold  climate  a  lie  is  a  lie,  a 
cheat  is  a  cheat,  and  a  mountebank  and 
impostor  is  not  the  teacher  of  *  the  ab- 
solute religion  of  humanity ! ' 

As  M.  Rcnan  writes  His  life,  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity develops  Himself.  First  we 
have  the  young  man,  amiable,  sweet, 

*  charming,'  enacting  a  *  beautiftd  pas- 
toral '  in  the  *  delicious  climate  of  Gal- 
ilee,' where  it  appears  that  nobody  has 
anything  to  do  save  to  enact  *  pas- 
torals,' although  we  are  told  *  hrigand- 
offe  was   common  in   Galilee,'  which 


seems  a  strange  accompaniment  to 
'pastorals.'  Where  He  got  Hib  wis- 
dom, how  He  came  by  these  '  tranaoend- 
ent  utterances,'  which,  we  are  told, 
*  some  few '  only,  even  now,  are  lofty 
enough  to  appreciate,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. There  they  are.  But,  right 
in  the  midst  of  them,  this  wonderfbl 
yx)ung  man,  uttering  these  '  charming' 
lessons,  and  these  '  delicious '  sayings, 
sets  to  work  miracle-mongering,  trying 
His  hand  at  thaumaturgy  and  leger- 
demain, becomes  an  impostor  and  a 
mountebank,  pretending,  among  o^er 
things,  to  raise  a  man  who  puts  on  a 
shroud,  gets  into  a  grave,  and  shams 
dead  1  At  last  He  is  taken,  and  then, 
in  view  of  death,  becomes  penitent, 
reforms,  and  recovers  His  purity  I 

Now  Thomas  Paine  was,  in  away, 
an  honest  man.  We  can  say  that  of 
him.  Voltaire  was,  in  his  degree,  hon- 
est too.  Having  said  what  M.  Benan 
says,  they  did  not  stultify  themselves 
logically.  They  honestly  pronounced 
Christianity  a  delusion.  We  have  re- 
spect for  their  consistency.  But  our 
modem  man  says  that  a  cheat  in  reli- 
gion is  no  cheat,  a  lie  no  lie,  that  a  true 
saving  faith  can  be  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  deception  and  trickery  I  He 
says  it,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it  by 
the  convincing  logic  of  sentimentaUty  I 

M.  Benan  here  is  just  (7i«^eMt«n^.  Th^e 
are  a  few  things  in  this  world  that  do 
not  mix.  Bight  and  wrong  have  some- 
thing of  a  ditch  between  them.  A  lie 
is  not  own  brother  to  the  truth.  If  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  the  life 
of  an  impostor,  very  weU ;  only,  when 
he  has  declared  him  so,  and  insisted  on 
his  being  so,  we  humbly  beg  he  will 
not  turn  round  and  insist  on  it  that  the 
religion  he  taught  is  divine  I 

If  the  credulity  of  believers  is  great, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  credulity  of 
Messieurs  the  philosophers,  the  unbe- 
lievers? But  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  morality  t 

But  if  this  new  theory  fails  to  ac- 
count for  Christianity  as  a  true  system 
of  religion,  what  shall  we  say  of  its 
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coherence  with  Chriatianity  aa  a  tuocsn- 
fvH  system  in  action  ?  This  sentimental 
impostor  conquers  the  ciyilized  world. 
This  '  charming '  worker  of  sham  won- 
ders becomes  a  God  to  the  millions  who 
to-day  lead  mankind  1 

Here  is  where  M.  Renan*s  theory  ut- 
terly breaks  down,  where  it  becomes 
not  only  utterly  illogical  and  incoher- 
ent, but  where  it  becomes  too  gross  for 
any  mortal  credulity,  and  too  blasphe- 
mously wicked  for  any  ordinary  sinful- 
ness. 

It  is  utterly  incoherent,  for  it  re- 
quires us  to  belieye  that  a  system,  be- 
gun in  fraud  and  deception,  has  proved 
itself  the  truest  and  most  beneficent  and 
sacred  treasure  to  the  world.  M. 
Kenan  insists  on  both.  From  such  a 
premise  he  drags  such  a  conclusion. 

Is  there  any  plain  Christian  who 
dreads  a  sneer  at  Christian  credulity  ? 
Let  him  be  comforted.  What  credulity 
is  like  this  ?  What  miracle  in  the 
*  Four  Gospels '  begins  to  be  wonderful 
compared  with  this  miracle  of  the  mod- 
em thaumaturge  ?  The  religion  which 
has  taught  men  truth— above  all  things, 
truth — ^which  teaches  utter  horror  of  a 
lie,  which  insists  on  the  bare,  bald  real- 
ity in  heaven  and  earth,  which  has 
taught  men  hatred  of  the  false  as  the 
meanest  and  most  unmanly  thing  exist- 
ing— ^this  religion  took  its  rise  in  clap- 
trap miracles,  was  puffed  into  popu- 
larity by  boasting  pretensions,  was  bom 
in  trickery  and  nurtured  by  legerde- 
main 1  Its  loftiest  hopes,  its  deepest 
consolations  are  the  of^ring  of  clumsy 
jugglery  and  cheap  prestidigitation  1 

But  more :  this  religion,  so  bom  and 
nurtured,  becomes  the  mistress  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that 
only  a  minority  of  men  accept  it.  That 
minority  hold  the  world  in  their  hands. 
In  fjact,  it  seems  from  history,  that  any 
number  of  men,  with  this  religion  in 
their  hearts,  become  half  omnipotent 
— that  twehe  can  take  it' and  master  hu- 
manity by  its  power.  To-day  the  men 
who  profess  it  can  do  what  they  will 
on  the  face  of  this  planet.    It  has  so 


seized  temporal  power,  so  moulded 
blind  force,  so  mastered  strength — ^it  has 
so  conferred  wisdom*  and  valor  and 
might  on  men,  that  those  who  have 
accepted  it  have  been  crowned  above 
their  kind,  that  they  go  everywhere 
as  the  acknowledged  leaders  and  lords 
of  the  race,  the  vanguard  of  humanity. 

And  a  deception  has  brought  all  this 
to  pass,  a  delusion  has  produced  these 
stem  realities  I  Here's  where  the  wick- 
edness stands  out  nakedly !  Is  there  a 
tme  God  in  heaven,  or  is  Ahriman 
lightfhl  lord  ?  Is  the  lying  devil,  after 
all,  supreme  ?  Is  a  lie  as  good  as  the 
tmth  ?  ♦Why,  the  very  earth  reels  be- 
neath us  I  l9  there  any  Ghd  at  aUf 
Are  truth  and  good  and  Gk>d  mere 
dreams,  that  a  cunning  fraud  like  this 
can  BO  prosper  and  prevail  under  the 
white  heavens ! 

M.  Renan's  *  life  of  Jesus '  offers  me 
that  as  a  most  reasonable  theory  I  Be- 
lieving in  a  true  God  and  a  good  God, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  believing  in 
the  lying  devil  it  proposes  to  me,  this 
pleasant  theory,  that,  beneath  the  face 
and  eyes  of  that  trae  God,  a  poor  im- 
posture, a  cheap  delusion  becomes,  not 
only  the  holiest  thing,  the  purest  thing, 
the  most  sanctifying  thing,  but  also  the 
strongest  thing,  the  most  victorious 
thing  in  all  the  world  !  If  ever  theory 
so  played  slight  of  hand  with  cause 
and  effect,  if  it  ever  so  mingled  and 
mixed  right  and  wrong,  and  so  taught 
that  lies  and  tmth  were  about  the 
same,  we  have  £Eiiled  to  meet  with  it. 
And  if  ever  any  theory  required  power 
of  gullibility  like  this  last  and  newest, 
we  have  fiiiled  to  hear  of  that. 

The  tBuct  is  there  is  no  escaping  the 
honest  conclusion  that,  unless  Jesxts 
Christ  is  what  He  claimed  to  be, 
divine,  *€k>D  manifest  in  the  flesh,' 
*  the  Son  of  the  Father,'  then  He  was 
simply  an  impostor.  (He  could  not 
have  been  a  self-deceived  fanatic.) 
Now  any  man  is  free  to  accept  the  last 
horn  of  this  dUemma,  if  he  chooses.  It 
is  a  free  country.  But  if  he  takes  that, 
we  insist  that  he  is  logically  hound  to 
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call  Chrifltianity  ,a  cheats  a  ddudon^  a 
tnare  and  a  ew$e  to  humanity/  He 
shall  not  ask  us^to  swallow  the  mon- 
strous and  immoral  prot>otition,  thai 
this  outrageons  lie  and  imposture  is 
the  glory,  the  blessing  and  hope  of 
humanity! 

And  this  is  what  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
in  most  melodious  sentences,  proposes. 
This  is  his  theory  of  Christianity,  its 
origin  and  its  success. 

This  is  the  best  thing  philosophic 
and  philologic  unbelief  has  to  offer,  the 
most  rational  account  it  has  to  give  in 
the  year  1864.  Surely  unbelief  must 
haye  large  faith  in  human  nal|ire^s  ca- 
pacity of  spiritual  swallow,  if  men  are 
expected  to  take  this  down,  as  more 
reasonable  than  what  they  will  hear  in 
the  next  pulpit  I 

Nay,  after  all,  the  Christian  theory 
of  Christianity  is  the  most  rational  yet 
It  has  mysteries,  but  it  calls  them  mys- 
teries, tfcdngs  aboye  reason.  It  accepts 
them,  and  so  escapes  absurdity — ends 
with  no  means,  effects  from  no  causes, 
wonders  that  spring  out  of  the  ground, 
diyine  teachers  produced  by  a  *  charm- 
ing' climate,  and  impostures  that  are 
holy  truths!  Aboye  all,  it  escapes 
moral  idiocy,  and  holds  there  is  a  line 
between  right  and  wrong!  On  the 
whole,  it  is,  as  yet,  the  only  theory 
which  explains  all  the  facts,  the  only 
one  of  which  the  consequences  may  be 
logically  accepted,  which  makes  Christ 
or  His  religion  reasonable  or  possiMe. 

M.  Renan^s  *  beautiftil '  young  Gali- 
lean carpenter,  with  such  power  over 
*  hallucinated '  Magdalens,  conducting 
grand  picnics  in  that  '  charming '  cli- 
mate, and  making  life  a  May  day,  is  not 
the  world's  mighty  Deliyerer ;  and  his 
miracle-mongering  demagogue,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Son  of  Dayid  in  lying 
genealogies,  and  the  Son  of  Gk>d  in 
blasphemous  audacity,  is  not  the  world's 
Teacher  of  all  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness. The  new  Jesus  is  a  poor  substi' 
tute  for  the  Diyine  Man  whom  we 
adore. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  new 


theory.  It  is  not  logically  competent 
to  the  facts.  JSstablished  on  garbled 
evidence  with  painful  struggles,  it  will 
not,  when  completed,  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not 
moraL  We  have  desired  to  present 
this  view  of  it.  The  details  of  criti- 
cism we  leave  to  others,  who  can  easily 
deal  with  M.  Renan.  We  hayo  aimed 
to  show,  what  any  plain  reader  can  see, 
the  unreasonableness  and  immorality 
of  this  theory  of  Chistianity's  origin. 

As  long  as  we  have  fidth  in  a  right- 
eous Qod,  so  long  can  we  never  believe 
that  the  best,  purest,  and  holiest  reli- 
gion is  bom  in  fraud  and  trickery. 
M.  Renan's  theory  declares  the  purity 
and  the  holiness  of  Christianity,  and 
yet  insists  on  the  trickery  and  the 
fraud :  therefore  we  must  reject  his 
theory. 

So  long  as  we  believe  that  a  true  God 
is  (mmipoteTity  we  cannot  believe  that 
fraud  and  deception  are  masters  of  the 
world.  But  M.  Renan  insists  tiut 
Christianity  has  mastered  the  world, 
and  yet  declares  it  founded  upon  fhuid 
and  deception.  We  must  therefore  re- 
ject M.  Renan. 

The  fine  writing,  the  sentiment,  the 
abundant  *  sweetness '  of  the  book  can- 
not make  beautiful  this  monstrous  per- 
version of  reason,  this  insidious  attack 
on  the  very  distinction  between  God 
and  Satan. 

Voltaire's  theory  is  comparatively 
honest,  healthy,  moral.  Paine's  is  so. 
These  men  called  things  by  their  right 
names.  They  never  undertook  to  upset 
the  human  conscience.  Ernest  Renan^s 
theory  is  thoroughly  immoraly  and  he 
only  can  accept  it  who  denies  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  moral  laws  at  alL 

We  reject  his  Jesus  as  a  delusion 
and  a  dream.  Gk>d  never  created  such 
a  creature.  He  exists  nowhere  save  in 
M.  Renan's  pages. 

In  this  blind,  reeling  world,  in  this 
weary,  painful  time,  while  the  sobs  of 
a  dumb  creation  break  along  the  shores 
of  heaven  in  prayer,  we  cannot  q>are 
the  real  Jesus,  the  world's  strong  De- 
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liyerer,  its  conqmering  L(»d  I  The  vis- 
ion He  exhibited,  of  a  stainless  human- 
ity, omnipotent  in  purity,  loyalty,  and 
truth,  has  flashed  and  flamed  before 
the  eyes  of  men,  through  tiie  long 
night  of  the  ages,  their  beacon  fire  of 
hope,  their  star  of  faith  t  We  cannot 
spare  Him  now.  In  Him  all  is  consist* 
ent,  all  is  reasonable,  all  is  harmonious. 
The  Divine  Man  accounts  for  His  wis- 
dom, vindicates  the  origin  of  His  pow- 
er. In  the  vision  of  His  face,  Christian- 
ity and  all  its  results  are  the  natural 
works  of  His  hand. 

We  turn  to  Hu  Life.  We  leave  M. 
Renan^s  little  novel,  and  turn  to  the 
Godlike  life  of  the   typal  Man,  the 


Omnipotent  and  Eternal  Man,  who 
redeemed  humanity,  and  bought  the 
world,  and  conquered  hell  and  death : 
we  turn  to  that  life,  tha  t  death;  ^hat  awM 
resurrection,  aud  take  heart  and  hope. 
No  mere  amiable,  sentimental,  '  beau- 
tiful,' or  *  charming '  young  man  will 
do.  The  world  cries  for  its  Lord  I 
The  race  He  ransomed  looks  to  the 
'  Lion  of  Judah,'  the  '  Ci^tain  of  the 
Lord's  Host.'  The  mad,  half-despair- 
ing struggle  we  have  waged  all  these 
long  centuries,  can  find  only  in  *the 
8on  of  Man,'  in  the  omnipotent  ^  Son 
of  Gk>d,'  its  explanation  and  its  «id : 
'  God  was  manifest  in  tiie  Flesh,  recon- 
ciling the  World  unto  Himself  1 ' 


JENONE  : 


A    TALE    OF    SLAVE    LIFE    IN    BOME. 


CHAFTBB  Vn. 

For  an  instant  only.  When  from 
JBnone^s  troubled  gaze,  the  half-blind- 
ing film  which  the  agitation  of  her  ap- 
prehensive mind  had  gathered  there, 
passed  away,  she  no  longer  saw  before 
her  a  proudly  erect  figure,  flashing  out 
from  dark,  wHd  eyes  its  defiant  mastery, 
but  a  form  again  bent  low  in  timorous 
supplication,  and  features  once  more 
overspread  with  a  mingled  imprint  of 
sorrowful  resignation,  trusting  devo- 
tion, and  pleading  humility. 

That  gleam  of  malicious  triumph 
which  had  so  brightened  up  the  face 
of  the  slave,  had  come  and  gone  like 
the  lightning  fiash,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, j£none  was  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  some  bewildering 
waking  dream.  But  her  instinct  told 
her  that  it  was  no  mere  imagination  or 
fancy  which  could  thus,  at  one  instant, 
fill  the  heart  with  dread  and  change 
her  bright  anticipations  of  coming  joy 


into  a  dull,  aching  foreboding  of  misery. 
It  was  rather  her  inner  nature  warning 
her  not  to  be  too  easily  ensnared,  but 
to  wait  for  coming  evil  with  unfalter- 
ing watchfulness,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  baffling  enmity,  to  perform  the  hard- 
est task  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a 
guileless  nature — that  of  repressing  aU 
outward  sign  of  distrust,  hiding  the 
torture  of  the  heart  within,  and  meet- 
ing smile  with  smile. 

But  day  after  day  passed  on,  and 
even  to  her  watchful  and  strained  at- 
tention there  appeared  no  further  sign 
of  anything  that  could  excite  alarm. 
From  morning  until  night  there  rested 
upon  the  fsice  of  the  young  Greek  slave 
no  expression  other  than  that  of  ten« 
der,  faithful,  and  pleased  obedience. 
At  the  morning  toilet,  at  the  fore- 
noon task  of  embroidery,  or  at  the 
afternoon  promenade,  there  was  ever 
the  same  serene  gaze  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, and  the  same  delighted  alacrity 
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to  anticipate  the  sUgfateet  wish.  Until 
at  last  .£none  b^^  again  to  think 
that  perhaps  her  perception  of  that  one 
fleeting  look  might,  after  all,  be  but  a 
flickering  dream.  And  when,  at  times, 
she  sat  and  heard  the  young  girl  speak, 
not  with  apparent  method,  but  rather 
as  one  who  is  unwittingly  drawn  into 
discursive  prattle,  about  her  cottage 
home  in  Bamos,  and  the  lowly  lover 
from  whom  tiie  invading  armies  had 
torn  her,  and  watched  the  moistened 
eye  and  the  trembling  lip  with  which 
these  memories  were  dwelt  upon,  an 
inward  pity  and  sympathy  tempted  her 
to  forget  her  own  distrust ;  until  one 
day  she  was  impelled  to  act  as  she  had 
once  desired,  and  began  to  pour  out 
her  whole  heart  to  the  young  slave  as 
to  a  Mend.  The  words  seemed  of 
themselves  to  flow  to  her  lips,  as,  bid- 
ding the  girl  be  comforted,  she  told,  in 
one  short  sentence,  how  she  too  had 
once  lived  in  a  tranquil  cottage  home, 
away  from  the  bustle  and  fever  of  that 
imperial  Rome,  and  had  had  her  lover 
of  low  degree,  and  that  both  were  still 
innocently  dear  to  her. 

All  the  while  that  the  story  had  been 
welling  forth  from  her  lips,  that  inner 
instinct  which  so  seldom  deceives,  told 
her  that  she  was  doing  wrong;  and 
when  she  had  ended,  she  would  have 
given  worlds  not  to  have  spoken.  But 
the  words  were  beyond  recall,  and  she 
could  only  gaze  stealthily  at  the  listen- 
er, and,  with  a  dull  feeling  of  appre- 
hension nestling  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  endeavor  to  mark  their  eff*ect, 
and  to  imagine  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  her  indiscretion.  But  Leta 
sat  bending  over  her  embroidery,  and 
apparently  still  thinking,  with  tearfrd 
eye,  upon  her  own  eidle  from  home. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  even  heard  all 
that  had  been  said  to  her ;  though,  if 
the  words  had  really  caught  her  ear, 
where,  after  all,  could  be  the  harm? 
It  was  no  secret  in  Home  that  Sergius 
Yanno  had  brought  his  spouse  from  a 
lowly  home;  and  it  was  surely  no 
crime,  that,  during  those  years  of  pov- 


erty which  jEnone  had  passed  through 
be^>re  being  called  to  fill  her  present 
station,  she  had  once  suffered  lier  girl- 
ish fancy  to  rest  for  a  little  while  upon 
one  of  her  own  class.  And  fortunately 
she  had  not  gone  frirther  in  her  stoiy, 
but  at  that  point  had  left  it  to  rest ; 
making  no  mention  of  how  that  long- 
forgotten  lover  had  so  lately  reappeared 
and  confronted  her. 

Still  there  remained  in  her  heart  the 
irrepresdble  instinct  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  not  spoken. 
And  now,  as  she  silently  pondered 
upon  her  imprudence,  it  seemed  as 
though  her  anxiety  had  suddenly  en- 
dowed her  brain  with  new  and  keener 
faculties  of  perception,  so  many  start- 
ling ideas  began  to  crowd  in  upon  her. 
More  particularly,  f^U  shape  and  tone 
seemed  for  the  first  time  given  to  one 
terrible  suspicion,  which  she  had  hith- 
erto known  only  in  a  misty,  intangible, 
and  seldom  recurring  form — the  sus- 
picion that,  if  the  passive  girl  before 
her  were  really  an  enemy,  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  mere  ordinary  impulse 
of  fear,  or  envy,  or  inexplicable  woman- 
ish dislike,  but  rather  to  secret  rivalry. 

That,  within  the  past  few  days,  Ser- 
gius had  more  and  more  exhibited  to- 
ward her  an  indifference,  which  even 
his  studied  attempts  to  conduct  him- 
self with  an  appearance  of  his  former 
interest  and  affection  did  not  fully 
hide,  -^Inone  could  not  but  feel.  That 
within  her  breast  lurked  the  terrible 
thought  that  perhaps  the  time  had 
forever  passed  for  her  to  come  to  him 
as  to  a  loving  friend,  and  there  fearlessly 
pour  out  her  tribulations,  her  secret 
tears  confessed.  But  throughout  all 
this  change,  though  it  became  each 
day  more  strongly  marked,  she  had 
tried  to  cheat  herself  into  the  belief 
that  the  romantic  warmth  of  a  first  at- 
tachment could  not  in  anv  case  be  ex- 
pected to  last  for  many  years — that  in 
meeting  indifference  she  was  merely 
experiencing  a  common  lot — that  be- 
neath his  coolness  there  still  lurked  the 
old  affection,  as  the  lava  will  flow  be- 
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neath  the  hardened  crust— and  that,  if 
she  were  indeed  losing  the  appearance 
of  his  loye,  it  was  merely  because  the 
claims  of  the  court,  the  exigencies  of  the 
social  world,  or  the  demands  of  ambi- 
tion had  too  much  usurped  his  attention. 
But  now  a  thousand  hitherto  unre- 
garded circumstances  began  to  creep 
into  her  mind  as  so  many  evidences 
that  his  affection  seemed  passing  from 
her ;  not  simply  because  the  claims  of 
duty  or  ambition  were  stifling  in  his 
heart  all  power  to  lore,  but  because  he 
had  become  secretly  attached  else- 
where. The  interested  gaze  with  which 
he  followed  the  motions  of  the  Greek 
girl — ^the  solicitude  which  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  in  all  things  she  should  be 
treated,  not  only  tenderly,  but  more  lux- 
uriously than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  eyen 
the  highest  class  of  slaves — ^his  newly 
acquired  habit  of  strolling  into  the 
room  and  throwing  himself  down  where 
he  could  lazily  watch  her— all  these, 
and  other  circumstances,  though  indi- 
yidually  trivial,  could  not  fail,  when 
united,  to  give  cogency  to  the  one 
terrible  conviction  of  secret  wrong. 
Whether  Leta  herself  had  any  percep- 
tion of  all  this,  who  could  yet  teU  ?  It 
might  be  that  she  was  clothed  in  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  of  her  master^s 
admiration,  or  that,  by  the  force  of  na- 
tive purity,  she  had  resisted  his  ad- 
vances. And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  that  not  merely  now,  but 
long  before  she  had  been  brought  into 
the  house,  there  had  been  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  two;  and 
that,  with  undeviating  and  unrelent- 
ing cunning,  she  was  still  ever  drawing 
him  still  closer  within  the  folds  of  her 
fascinations.  Looking  upon  her,  and 
noting  the  humble  and  almost  timor- 
ous air  with  which  she  moved  about, 
as  though  seeking  kindness  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  eloquence  of  mute  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  which  lay  half  hid- 
den in  her  dark  eyes  beneath  the 
scarcely  raised  lids,  and  rested  in  her 
treml^ing  lips,  who  could  doubt  her? 
But  marking  the  haughtiness  of  pride 


with  which  at  times  she  drew  up  her 
slight  figure  to  its  utmost  height,  the 
ray  of  scorn  and  malice  which  flashed 
from  those  eyes,  and  the  lines  of  firm, 
unpitying  determinatiou  which  gath- 
ered about  the  compressed  comers  of 
those  lips,  who  could  help  fearing  and 
distrusting  her  ? 

Time  or  chance  alone  could  resolve 
the  question,  and  meanwhile,  what 
course  could  JBnone  take?  Not  that 
of  sendiog  the  object  of  her  suspicion 
to  another  place ;  for  even  if  she  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  she  might  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  it  without  such  open 
disturbance  that  the  whole  social  world 
of  Rome  would  learn  the  degrading 
fact  that  she  had  been  jealous  of  her 
own  slave.  Not— as  she  was  sometimes 
almost  tempted— that  of  forgetting  her 
pride,  and  humbUng  herself  before  her 
enemy,  to  beg  that  she  would  not  rob 
her  of  all  that  affection  which  had  once 
been  lavished  upon  herself;  for,  if  the 
Greek  girl  were  innocent,  useless  and 
feeble  pity  would  be  the  only  result, 
while,  if  she  were  gpiilty,  it  would  but 
lead  to  further  secret  wiles  and  mali- 
cious triumph.  Nor  that  of  accusing 
her  husband  of  his  fault;  for  such  a 
course,  alas  I  could  never  restore  lost 
love.  There  could,  indeed,  be  but  one 
proper  way  to  act  She  must  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  and  prudent  dis- 
simulation; and,  while  affecting  ig- 
norance of  what  she  saw  and  heard, 
must  strive  by  kindness  and  attention 
to  win  back  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  true 
affection  of  former  days. 

Thus  sorrowfhlly  refiecting,  she  left 
the  room,  not  upon  any  especial  intent, 
but  simply  to  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
Greek,  who,  she  could  not  help  feeling, 
was  all  the  while,  beneath  the  disguise 
of  that  demure  expression,  closely 
watching  her.  Passing  into  another 
apartment,  she  saw  that  Sergius  had 
there  sauntered  in,  and  had  thrown 
himself  down  upon  a  lounge  at  the 
open  window,  where,  with  one  hand 
resting  behind  his  head,  he  lay  half 
soothed  into   slumber  by  the  gentle 
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murmur  of  the  courtyard  fountiun. 
Stealing  up  gently  behind  him,  with  a 
Btrange  mingling  of  affsctioiiate  desire 
to  gain  his  attention,  and  a  morbid 
dread  of  bringing  rebuke  upon  herself 
by  awakening  him,  JBnone  stooped 
down  and  lightly  touched  his  fbrehead 
with  her  lips. 

*  Ah,  Leta  1 '  he  ezdaimed,  starting 
up  aa  he  felt  the  warm  pressure.  Then, 
perceiying  his  ndstake,  he  lowered  his 
eyes  with  some  confhsion,  aftd  perhaps 
a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment,  and 
tried  to  force  a  careless  laugh ;  which 
died  away,  howeyer,  as  he  saw  how 
iBnone  stood  psde  and  trembling  at 
receiying  a  greeting  so  confirmatory  of 
all  her  apprehennons. 

*It  is  not  Leta — it  is  only  I,'  she 
murmured  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  plain- 
tiye  sadness,  which  for  the  moment 
touched  his  heart  *•  I  am  sorry  that 
I  awakened  you.  But  I  will  go  away 
again.' 

*Nay,  remain,'  he  exclaimed,  re- 
straining her  by  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
and,  with  a  slight  effort,  seating  her 
beside  him  upon  the  lounge.  ^You 
are  not — ^you  must  not  feel  offended  at 
such  a  poor  jest  as  that  ? ' 

'  Is  it  all  a  jest?'  she  inquired.  *•  Can 
you  say  that  the  greeting  you  gaye  me 
did  not  spring  inadyertently  from  the 
real  preoccupation  of  your  mind  ? ' 

*0f  the  mind  I  Preoccupation?' 
said  Bergius.  '  By  the  gods  I  but  it  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  might 
possibly,  in  some  dreamy  state,  haye 
been  thinking  carelessly  of  that  Greek 
girl  whom  you  haye  so  constantly  about 
you.  Eyen  you  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  she  has  her  traits  of  beauty ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  not  to 
admire  them.' 

*  For  mere  admiration  of  her,  I  care 
but  little,'  she  responded.  'But  I 
would  not  that  she  should  learn  to  ob- 
serye  it.  And  what  could  I  do,  if  she, 
perceiying  it,  were  to  succeed  in  draw- 
ing your  loye  from  me  ?  What  then 
would  there  be  for  me  to  do,  except  to 
die?' 


'  To  die  ?  This  is  but  foolish  talk, 
iBnone,'  he  said ;  and  he  &stened  an 
iaquiring  gaze  upon  her,  as  thougii 
wishing  to  search  into  her  soul,  and 
find  out  how  much  of  his  actions  she 
already  knew.  Eyidently  some  fieeting 
expression  upon  her  countenance  de- 
ceiyed  him  into  belieying  that  she  had 
heard  or  seen  more  than  he  had  pre- 
yiously  supposed,  for,  with  another 
fidnt  attempt  at  a  careless  laugh,  he 
continued : 

And  if^  at  the  most,  there  has  been 
some  senseless  trifiing  between  the 
girl  and  myself— a  pressure  of  the  hand, 
or  a  pat  upon  the  cheek,  when  meeting 
by  any  chance  in  hall  or  garden — would 
you  find  such  fault  with  this  as  to  call 
it  a  withdrawal  of  my  loye  from  you  ? 
To  what,  indeed,  could  such  poor, 
foolish  pastime  of  the  moment  amount, 
that  it  should  bring  rebuke  upon  me  ? ' 

To  nothing,  indeed,  if  judged  by  it- 
self alone,  for  that  was  not  the  age  of 
the  world  when  eyery  triyial  departure 
from  correctness  of  conduct  was  looked 
upon  as  a  crime ;  and  had  this  been  aU, 
and  the  real  affection  of  his  heart  had 
remained  with  her,  ^none  would  haye 
taken  comfort.  But  now  she  knew  for 
certain  that,  in  uncomplainingly  endur- 
ing any  familiarities,  Leta  could  not, 
at  all  times,  haye  maintained  her  ci»- 
tomary  mien  of  timorous  retirement, 
and  must,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
haye  shown  herself  capable  of  acting  a 
deceitful  part;  and  that  eyen  though 
the  deceit  may  haye  stopped  shcNrt  of 
further  transgression,  it  was  none  the 
less  certain  that  in  future  no  further 
trust  could  be  reposed  in  her.  Gone 
foreyer  was  that  frail  hope  to  whfeh, 
against  all  warnings  of  instinct,  .£none 
had  persisted  in  clinging — the  hope 
that  in  the  Greek  giri  she  might  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  true  and  honest 
friend. 

Seeing  that  Ae  remained  absorbed 
and  speechless,  Sergius  belieyed  that 
she  was  merely  jealously  pondering 
upon  these  triyial  transg^ressione,  and 
endeayored,  by  kind  and  loying  exprcs- 
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gions,  to  remove  tbe  evil  effocts  of  his 
unguairded  adnuBsion.  Gathering  her 
closer  in  his  arms,  he  strove  once  more, 
by  exerting  those  fascinations  which 
had  hitherto  so  often  prevailed,  to  calm 
her  disturbed  fancies^  and  bring  back 
again  her  cmifidence  in  him.  But  now 
he  spoke  almost  in  vain.  Conscioos,  as 
.^Snone  could  not  fail  to  be,  of  the  ap- 
parent love  and  tenderness  with  which 
he  bent  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  of  the 
liquid  melody  of  his  impassioned  in- 
tonations, and  half  inclined,  as  she 
frit,  at  each  instant  to  yield  to  the  im^ 
pulse  which  tempted  her  to  throw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  promise 
from  henceforth  to  believe  unfalteringly 
all  that  he  might  say,  whatever  oppos- 
ing evidences  might  stand  before  her, 
there  was  all  the  while  the  restraining 
fbeling  that  this  show  of  affection  was 
but  a  pretence  wherewith  to  quiet  her 
inconvenient  reproaches — ^that  at  heart 
he  was  playing  with  deceit — ^that  the 
hEUsband  was  colluding  with  the  slave 
to  blind  her  eyes — and  that  the  love 
acnd  fiiendship  of  both  lord  and  menial 
had  forever  failed  her. 

'  But  hold  to  your  own  suspicions,  if 
you  will,'  he  said,  at  length,  with  testy 
accent,  as  he  saw  how  little  all  his 
efforts  had  moved  her.  ^  I  have  spoken 
in  my  defenee  all  that  I  need  to  speak, 
even  if  excuse  were  necessary ;  and  it 
is  an  ill  reward  tO'  receive  only  cold 
and  forbidding  responses  in  return.' 

^Answer  me  this,'  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  rousing  into  action,  and  look- 
ing him  earnestly  in  the  face ;  *  and  as 
you  now  answer,  I  will  promise  to  be- 
lieve you,  for  I  know  that,  whateveir 
you  may  have  done,  you  will  not,  if 
appealed  to  upon  your  honor,  tell  me 
that  which  is  not  true.  About  the 
trivial  actions  which  you  have  men- 
tioned I  care  little;  but  is  there  in 
your  heart  any  real  affection  for  that 
girl  ?  If  you  say  that  there  is  not,  I 
will  never  more  distrust  you,  but  will 
go  out  ftom  here  wi^  a  soul  overflow- 
ing with  peace  and  joy  as  when  first 
you  came  to  take  me  to  your  side.   But 


if,  on  the  contrary,  you  say  that  you 
love  her,  I  will — ' 

'  Will  do  what  t '  he  exclaimed,  see- 
ing that  she  hesitated,  and  almost  hop- 
ing that  she  would  utter  some  impa- 
tient threat  which  in  turn  would  give 
him  an  excuse  fbr  anger. 

*  Will  pass  out  from  this  room,  sad 
and  broken  hearted,  indeed — but  not 
complaining  of  or  chiding  you;  and 
will  only  pray  to  the  gods  that  they 
may,  in  their  own  time,  make  all  things 
once  more  go  aright,  and  so  restore 
your  heart  to  me.' 

Sergius  hesitated.  Never  before  had 
he  been  so  tempted  to  utter  an  untruth. 
If  he  now  did  so,  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  beKeved,  and  that  not  only 
would  she  be  made  once  more  happy, 
but  ho  would  be  lefk  unwatched  and 
unsuspected  to  carry  on  his  own  de- 
vices. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
been  ai^;>ealed  to  upon  his  honor,  and, 
whatever  his  other  fSeiults,  he  had  too 
much  nobility  of  soul  to  lie.  And  so, 
not  daring  to  confess  the  truth,  he 
chose  the  middle  path  of  refusing  any 
direct  response  at  all. 

*■  Now  is  not  this  a  singular  thing,'  he 
exclaimed, '  that  no  man  can  ever  let  his 
eyes  rest  upon  a  pretty  face  without 
being  accused  of  love  for  it  ?  While, 
if  a  woman  does  the  same,  no  tongue 
can  describe  ihe  clamor  with  which  she 
repels  the  insinuation  of  aught  but 
firiendly  interest.  Can  you  look  me  in 
tiie  eye  and  tell  me  that  mine  is  the 
only  voice  you  ever  listened  to  with 
love  ? ' 

'Oan  you  dare  hint  to  me  that  I 
have  ever  been  unfetithful  to  you,  even 
in  thought  or  word?'  cried  .^Bnone, 
stung  with  sudden  anger  by  the  impu- 
tation, and  rendered  desperate  by  her 
acute  perception  of  the  evasiveness  of 
his  answer.  'Do  you  not  know  that 
during  the  months  which  you  so  lately 
passed  far  away  fhnn  me,  there  was  not 
one  person  admitted  h«re  into  society 
with  me  who  would  not  have  had  your 
firm  aj^roval — and  that  I  kept  your 
image  so  lovingly  before  my  eyes,  and 
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your  memory  so  conBtant  in  my  heart, 
as  to  become  almost  a  reproach  and  a 
sarcasm  to  half  who  knew  me  f  ^ 

'Bat  before  that — before  I  came  to 
you—can  you  say  that  no  other  eyes 
had  ever  looked  loTingly  into  yours, 
and  there  met  kindred  response  ? ' 

*■  Haye  you  the  right  to  inquire  into 
what  may  haye  happened  before  you 
met  me?  What  young  girl  is  there 
who,  some  time  or  other,  has  not  mod- 
estly let  her  thoughts  dwell  upon  inno- 
cent loye?  Is  there  wrong  in  this? 
Should  there  haye  been  a  spirit  of 
prescience  in  my  mind  to  forewarn  me 
that  I  must  keep  my  heart  free  and  in 
yacant  loneliness,  because  that,  after 
many  years,  you  were  to  come  and  lift 
me  from  my  obscurity  ? ' 

*  Then,  upon  your  own  showing,  you 
acknowledge  that  there  was  once  an- 
other upon  whom  your  eyes  loyed  to 
look  ? '  he  cried,  half  gladdened  that 
he  had  found  eyen  this  poor  excuse  to 
transfer  the  charge  of  blame  frx>m  him- 
self. *  And  how  can  I  tell  but  that  you 
haye  met  with  him  since  ? ' 

'  I  haye  met  him  since,'  she  quietly 
answered,  driyen  to  desperation  by  the 
cruel  insinuation. 

In  his  heart  attaching  but  little  im- 
portance to  such  childish  afiEections  as 
she  might  once  haye  cherished,  and 
haying  had  no  other  purpose  in  his 
suggestion  than  that  of  shielding  him- 
self from  frurther  inquiry  by  inflicting 
some  trifling  wound  upon  her,  Sergius 
had  spoken  hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
shamefaced  consciousness  of  meanness 
and  self-contempt.  But  when  he  lis- 
tened to.her  frank  admission— fraught, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  more  mean- 
ing than  the  mere  naked  words  would, 
of  themselyes,  imply,  an  angry  flush  of 
new-bom  jealousy  oyerspread  his  fea- 
tures. 

'Hal  Tou  haye  met  him  since?' 
he  exclaimed.  '  And  when,  and  where  ? 
And  who,  then,  is  this  fortunate  one  ? ' 

iBoone  hesitated.  Now,  still  more 
bitterly  than  eyer  before,  she  felt  the 
sad  consciousness  of  being  unable  to 


pour  out  to  her  husband  her  more  se- 
cret thoughts  and  feelings.  If  she 
could  haye  told,  with  perfect  assurance 
of  being  belieyed,  that  in  so  lately 
meeting  the  man  whom  she  had  once 
imagined  she  loyed,  she  had  looked 
upon  him  with  no  other  feeling  thau 
the  dread  of  recognition,  joined  to  a 
friendly  and  sisterly  desire  to  procure 
his  release  from,  captiyity  and  his  res- 
toration to  his  own  home,  she  would 
haye  done  so.  But  she  felt  too  well 
that  the  once-aroused  jealousy  of  her 
lord  might  now  preyent  him  from  re- 
posing full  and  generous  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  her — ^that  he  would  be  &r 
more  likely  to  interpret  all  her  most 
innocent  actions  wrongly,  and  to  sur- 
round her  with  degrading  e^onage— 
and  that,  in  the  end,  the  innocent  cap- 
tiye  would  probably  be  subjected  to 
the  bitterest  persecutions  which  spite 
and  hatred  could  inyent. 

*•  I  haye  met  him,'  she  said  at  length, 
'  but  only  by  chance,  and  without  being 
recognized  or  spoken  to  by  him.  Nor 
do  I  know  whether  I  shall  eyer  (diance 
to  meet  him  again.  Is  this  a  crime  ? 
Oh,  my  lord,  what  haye  I  done  that 
you  should  thus  striye  to  set  your  &ce 
against  me  ?  Do  you  not,  in  your  secret 
soul,  know  and  belieye  that  there  is  no 
other  smile  than  yours  for  which  I  liye, 
and  that,  without  the  loye  with  which 
you  once  gladdened  me,  there  can  be 
no  rest  or  peace  for  me  on  earth  ?  Tell 
me,  then,  that  all  this  is  but  a  cruel 
pleasantry  to  proye  my  heart,  and  that 
there  has  nothing  come  between  us — tx 
else  let  me  know  the  worst,  in  order 
that  I  may  die.' 

Sliding  down,  until  her  knees  touched 
the  floor,  and  then  winding  one  arm 
slowly  about  his  neck,  she  hid  her  fiice 
in  his  breast,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
sobbed  aloud.  It  was  not  merdythe 
reactionary  breaking  down  of  a  nenrous 
system  strung  to  the  highest  point  of 
undue  excitement.  It  was  the  half 
c(msciousness  of  a  terrible  fear  lest  the 
day  might  come  in  which,  goaded  by 
ii\justice  and  n^lect,  she  might  learn 
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no  longer  to  loye  the  man  before  her —  there  was  pleasant  and  endearing  con- 
the  waU  of  a  stricken  soul  pleading  fidence,  and  when  it  was  not  she  who 
that  the  one  to  whom  her  heart  had  was  obliged  to  plead  for  love — Sergios 
botmd  her  might  not  fail  in  his  duty  drew  his  arm  more  dosely  aboat  her, 
to  her,  but,  by  a  resumption  of  his  for-  and,  bending  over,  pressed  his  lips 
mer  kindness  and  afiEection,  might  re-  upon  her  forehead.  K  at  that  moment 
tain  her  steadfutly  in  the  path  of  the  opportunity  had  not  foiled,  who 
loye.  can  tell  what  open  and  generous  con- 
Touched  by  the  spectacle  of  her  fcssions  might  not  haye  been  uttered, 
strong  agony — aroused  for  the  moment  unrestrained  forgiyeness  sealed,  and 
to  the  true  realization  of  all  the  bitter-  future  miseries  preyented  ?  But  at  the 
ness  and  baseness  of  his  unkindness  to-  yery  moment  when  the  words  seemed 
ward  her — moyed,  perhaps,  by  mem-  tremNing  upon  his  lips,  the  door  softly 
cries  of  that  time  when  between  them  opened,  and  Leta  entered. 


THE      DOVE. 

Upon  the  ^  pallid  bust  of  Pallas '  sat 
The  Rayen  from  the  *  night's  Plutonian  shore ;  * 
His  burning  glance  withered  my  wasting  life, 
His  ceaseless  cry  still  tortured  as  before : 
'Lenorel    Lenorel  ah  I  neyer — ^neyermoreP 

The  weary  moments  dragged  their  crimson  sands 

Slow  through  the  life-blood  of  my  sinking  heart. 

I  counted  not  their  flow ;  I  only  knew 

Time  and  Eternity  were  of  one  hue ; 

That  immortality  were  endless  pain 

To  one  who  the  long  lost  could  ne'er  regain — 

There  was  no  hope  that  Death  would  Loye  restore : 

*  Lenorel  Lenorel  ah  I  neyer — neyermoreP 

Early  one  mom  I  left  my  sleepless  couch, 

Seeking  in  change  of  place  a  change  of  pain. 

I  leaned  my  head  against  the  casement,  where 

The  rose  she  planted  wreathed  its  clustering  flowers. 

How  could  it  bloom  when  she  was  in  the  graye  ? 

The  birds  were  carolling  on  eyery  spray, 

And  eyery  leaf  glittered  with  perflmied  dew ; 

Nature  was  full  of  joy,  but,  wretched  man  I 

Does  Ood  indeed  bless  only  birds  and  flowers  ? 

As  thus  I  stood — the  glowing  mom  without. 

Within,  the  Rayen  with  its  blighting  cry. 

All  light  the  world,  all  gloom  the  hopeless  heart — 

I  prayed  in  agony,  if  not  in  fedth ; 

Yet  still  my  saddened  heart  refused  to  soar. 

And  eyen  summer  winds  the  burden  bore : 

*  Lenorel  Lenorel  ah  I  neyer — neyermorel' 
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With  these  wild  accents  ringing  through  my  heart, 
There  was  no  hope  in  prayer  1    Sadly  I  rose, 
Qazing  on  Nature  with  an  enyious  eye, 
When,  lo  I  a  snowy  Dove,  weaving  her  rings 
In  ever-lessening  circles,  near  me  came ; 
With  whirring  sound  of  fluttering  wings,  she  passed 
Into  the  cursed  and  stifling,  haunted  room. 
Where  sat  the  Raven  with  his  voice  of  doom — 
His  ceaseless  cry  from  the  Plutonian  shore : 

*  Lenore !  Lenore  1  ah  I  never — nevermore ! ' 

The  waving  of  the  whirring,  snowy  wings, 
Cooled  the  hot  air,  difluslng  mystic  calm. 
Again  I  shuddered  as  I  marked  the  glare 
Which  shot  from  the  fell  Raven^s  fiendish  eye. 
The  while  he  measured  where  his  pall-like  swoop 
Might  seize  the  Dove  as  Death  had  seized  Lenore : 

*  Lenore  I '  he  shrieked,  *  ah,  never — nevermore  I ' 

Hovered  the  Dove  around  an  antique  cross. 
Which  long  had  stood  afront  the  pallid  bust 
Of  haughty  Pallas  o^er  my  chamber  door : 
Neglected  it  had  been  through  all  the  storm 
Of  maddening  doubts  bom  from  the  demon  cry 
ReSchoing  from  the  night's  Plutonian  shore : 
'  Lenore !  Lenore  I  ah  I  never— nevermore  I ' 

I    I  loved  all  heathen,  antique,  classic  lore, 
And  thus  the  cross  had  paled  before  the  brow 
Of  Pallas,  radiant  type  of  Reason's  power. 
But  human  reason  fails  in  hours  of  woe. 
And  wisdom's  goddess  ne'er  reopes  the  grave. 
What  knows  chill  Pallas  of  corruption's  doom  t 
Upon  her  massive,  rouncLed,  glittering  brow 
The  Bird  of  Doubt  had  chos'n  a  fitting  place 
To  knell  into  my  heart  forever  more : 

'  Ah  I  never,  nevermore !  Lenore  I  Lenore  1 ' 

• 

The  Raven'«  plumage,  in  the  kindling  rays. 

Shone  with  metallic  lustre,  sombre  fire ; 

His  fiendish  eye,  so  blue,  and  fierce,  and  cold, 

Froze  like  th'  hyena's  when  she  tears  the  dead. 

The  sculptured  beauty  of  the  marble  brow 

Of  Pallas  glittered,  as  though  diamond-strewn : 

Haughty  and  dazzling,  yet  no  voice  of  peace, 

But  words  of  dull  negation  darkly  fell 

From  Reason's  goddess  in  her  brilliant  sheen  I 

No  secret  bears  she  from  the  silent  grave ; 

She  stands  appalled  before  its  dark  abyss. 

And  shudders  at  its  gloom  with  all  her  lore, 

All  powerless  to  ope  its  grass-grown  door. 

Can  Pallas  e'er  the  loved  and  lost  restore  ? 

Hear  her  wild  Raven  shriek :  ^  Lenore  I  no  more  I ' 
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"With  gloomy  thoughts  and  thronging  dreams  oppressed, 

I  sank  upon  the  *  yiolet  Telyet  chair, 

Which  she  shall  press,  ah,  neyer,  nevermore  I ' 

And  gazed,  I  know  not  why,  upon  the  cross. 

On  which  the  Dove  was  resting  its  soft  wings. 

Glowing  and  rosy  in  the  mom's  warm  light. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  dreaming  lay. 

When  (as  from  some  old  picture,  shadowy  forms 

Loom  from  a  distant  background  as  we  gaze. 

So  bright  they  gleam,  so  soft  they  melt  away. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  'tis  fismcy's  play 

Or  artist's  skill  that  wins  them  to  the  day) 

There  grew  a  band  of  angels  ontny  sight. 

Wreathing  in  love  around  the  slighted  cross. 

One  swung  a  censer,  hung  with  bell-like  flowers. 

Whence  tones  and  perAmies  mingling  charmed  the  air ; 

Thick  clouds  of  incense  yelled  their  shadowy  forms, 

Tet  could  I  see  their  wings  of  rainbow  light. 

The  wavings  of  their  white  arms,  soft  and  bright. 

Then  she  who  swung  the  censer  hearer  drew — 

The  perfumed  tones  were  silent — lowly  bent 

(The  long  curls  pouring  gold  adown  the  wings). 

She  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix. 

Her  eyes  were  deep  as  midnight's  mystic  stars. 

Freighted  with  loye  they  trembling  gazed  aboye, 

As  pleading  for  some  mortal's  bitter  pain : 

When  answered — soft  untwined  the  clasping  hands, 

The  bright  wings  ftirled — ^my  heart  stood  still  to  hear 

'  The  footfalls  tinkle  on  the  tufted  floor '— 

The  eyes  met  mint — O  Gk)d  I  my  lost  Lenore  I 

Too  deeply  awed  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart, 

I  knelt  and  gasped — *  Lenore  I  my  lost  Lenore  I 

Is  there  a  home  for  Loye  beyond  the  skies  9 

In  pity  answer  I — shall  we  meet  again  f ' 

Her  eyes  in  rapture  floated ;  solenm,  calm. 

Then  softest  music  from  her  lips  of  balm 

Fell,  as  she  joined  the  angels  in  the  air ! 

Her  words  foreyer  charmed  away  despair  1 


*  Aboye  all  pain, 
We  meet  again  I 

*  Eneel  and  worship  humbly 

Round  the  slighted  cross  I 
Death  is  only  seeming — 

Loye  is  neyer  loss ! 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow 

Calmly  look  aboye  I 
Trust  the  Holy  Victim— 

Heayen  is  in  His  loye  I 
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*  Above  an  pftin, 
We  meet  again  I 

*  Never  heed  the  Baven — 

Doubt  was  bom  in  hell ! 
How  can  heathen  Pallas 

Faith  of  Christian  tell  \ 
With  the  faith  of  angels, 

Led  by  Holy  Dove, 
Kneel  and  pray  before  Him— 

Heaven  is  in  His  love ! 

^  Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again ! ' 

Then  clouds  of  incense  veiled  the  floating  forms ; 
I  only  saw  the  gleams  of  starry  wings, 
The  flash  from  lustrous  eyes,  the  glittering  hair, 
As  chanting  still  the  Sanctus  of  the  skies. 
Clear  o^er  the  Jfuereres  of  earth^s  graves, 
Enveloped  in  the  mist  of  perfumed  haze. 
In  music^s  spell  they  faded  from  my  gaze. 
Gone — gone  the  vision  I  from  my  sight  it  bore 
My  lost,  my  found,  my  ever  loved  Lenore ! 

Foigotten  scenes  of  happy  infant  years, 
My  mother's  hymns  around  my  cradle-bed. 
Memories  of  vesper  beU  and  matin  chimes. 
Of  priests  and  incensed  altars,  dimly  waked. 
The  flerce  eye  of  the  Raven  dimmed  and  quailed, 
His  burnished  plumage  drooped,  yet,  full  of  hate, 
Began  he  still  his  'wildering  shriek—*  Lenore  1 ' 
When,  lo  I  the  Dove  broke  in  upon  his  cry — 
She,  too,  had  found  a  voice  for  agony ; 
Calmly  it  fell  from  heaven^s  cerulean  shore : 
'Lenore  I  Lenore  I  forever — evermore  1' 

Soon  as  the  Raven  heard  the  silvery  tones. 
Lulling  as  gush  of  mountain-cradled  stream, 
With  maddened  plunge  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
And,  in  the  sweep  of  his  Plutonian  wings. 
Dashed  to  the  earth  the  bust  of  Pallas  fair. 
The  haughty  brow  lay  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Overshadowed  by  the  terror-woven  wings 
Of  that  wild  Raven,  as  by  some  dark  pall. 
Lift  up  poor  Pallas  1  bathe  her  fainting  brow 
With  drops  of  dewy  chrism !  take  the  beak 
Of  the  fedse  Raven  from  her  sinking  soul  I 
Oh,  let  the  Faith  Dove  nestle  in  her  heart, 
Her  haughty  reason  low  at  Jesu's  feet. 
While  humble  as  a  child  she  cons  the  lore : 
*  The  loved,  the  lost,  forever — evermore  I  * 
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As  if  to  win  me  to  the  crucifix, 

The  Doye  would  flutter  there,  then  aeek  my  breast 

The  heart  must  feel  its  utter  orphanage, 

Before  it  makes  the  cross  its  dearest  hope !  ' 

I  knelt  before  the  holy  martyred  form, 

The  perfect  Victim  giyen  in  perfect  love. 

The  highest  symbol  of  the  highest  Power, 

Sldf-cAnegc^ion  perfected  in  Ood  ! 

Circling  the  brow  like  diadem,  there  shone 

Each  letter  pierced  with  thorns  and  dyed  in  blood, 

Tet  dazzling  yision  with  the  hopes  of  heayen : 

*•  I  AM  THE  ReSXTBBEOTION  Ain>  THE  LiFB  I ' 

Upon  the  outstretched  hands,  mangled  and  torn, 

I  found  that  mighty  truth  the  heart  divines, 

Which  strews  our  midnight  thick  with  stars,  solves  doubts, 

And  makes  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  grave 

The  womb  of  higher  life,  in  which  the  lost 

Are  gently  rocked  into  their  angel  forms— 

That  truth  of  mystic  rapture — '  God  ib  Love  I ' 

Still  chants  the  snowy  Dove  from  heaven's  shore : 
^LbkosbI  LekobbI  fobevebI  evbbmobbI' 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  ITS  PECULIARITIES. 


Few  of  the  people  of  the  North  have 
ever  inquisitivdy  considered  the  Mis- 
dflsippi  Biver,  and  as  a  ocHisequence  its 
numerous  peculiarities  are  not  generaUy 
known.  Indeed,  its  only  characteristic 
features  are  supposed  to  be  immensity 
of  proportions  rather  than  any  specific 
variation  from  the  universal  nature  of 
rivers.  Many  there  are  that  have  never 
seen  the  river,  and  have  conceptions  of 
its  appearance  merely  in  imagination ; 
others  have  been  more  fortnnftte,  have 
^crossed  its  turbid  flood,  or  have  been 
borne  upon  its  noble  bosom  the  full 
breadth  of  the  land,  from  beautiful 
Ifinnesota  to  its  great  reservoir  in  the 
South,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  experience,  great  have  been 
the  sensations  of  satidaciion  or  disap* 
pointment.  Many  have  turned  away 
with   their   extravagant  anticipations 


materially  chagrined.  This  might  be 
expected  in  a  casual  observer.  It  is 
true,  some  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
do  not  present  that  vastness  which 
a  person  would  very  naturally  ex- 
pect, having  previously  accepted  lit- 
erally the  figurative  appellations  that 
have  been  applied  to  it.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  not  superficially  a  great  stream, 
but  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  mighty 
conduit  of  the  surplus  waters  of  fifty 
large  streams,  some  of  which  are  as 
large  as  itself,  besides  receiving  innu- 
merable of  lees  pretensions— when  we 
consider,  too,  the  great  physical  phe- 
nomena which  it  presents  in  its  turbid 
waters,  its  islands,  its  bars,  and  its  bay- 
ous, its  vast  banks  of  alluvial  depoi^t, 
its  omnipotent  force,  and  the  signal  fa- 
tiHty  of  all  human  ^ideavors  to  control 
it,  in  this  phase  is  it  truly  the  ^Father 
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of  Waters/  and  '  the  most  wonderfbl 
of  riyers.' 

In  a  commercial  point  of  yiew  is  the 
Mississippi  equally  as  remarkable  as 
in  its  physical  presentations.  It  is  the 
aorta  through  which,  from  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  flow  the  bountiful  re- 
turns of  industrious  and  productiye 
labor,  which  thus  find  an  outlet  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  opening  an  ayenue 
of  trade  for  millions  of  energetic  men 
and  fertile  acres.  Thus  not  only  is  it 
the  life-supporting,  but  as  well  the  life- 
imparting  artery  of  a  great  section  of 
the  republic. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  riy^. 
This  is  patent  to  eyerybody.  Let  us, 
ho weyer,  unfold  some  of  its  remarkable 
and  singular  phenomena,  which  haye 
neyer  occurred  to  many,  and  may  at 
this  ^particular  time  be  of  interest  to  all, 
eyen  those  who  haye  giyen  the  sulyject 
some  study.  Let  us  first  briefly  glance 
at  its  history. 

In  1689,  Ferdinand  de  Boto,  (3k>yemor 
of  Cuba,  leaying  that  island  in  charge 
of  his  wife,  set  sail  for  Florida,  where 
he  soon  safely  disembarked,  and  sent 
his  ships  back,  in  order  to  leaye  no  op- 
portunity for  relentment  in  the  stem 
resolyee  of  his  followers.  After  a  some- 
what erratic  journey,  on  his  way  pass- 
ing through  G^rgia,  Alabama,  and 
Northern  Mississippi,  he  struck  the 
*  Great  Riyer '  at  the  Lower  Chickasaw 
Blufb,  as  they  are  still  called,  and  upon 
which  now  stands  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  expedition  crossed  the  riyer  at  that 
point,  and  spent  some  time  in  explor- 
ing the  country  beyond,  until  they 
found  themselyes  upon  the  White  Riyer, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  MissisBippi.  From  there 
a  small  expedition  set  out  toward  the 
Missouri,  but  soon  returned,  bringing 
an  unfayorable  report  From  the  White 
the  expedition  moyed  toward  the  hot 
springs  and  saline  confluents  of  the 
Washita.  In  this  neighborhood  they 
wintered.  In  the  spring  of  1543,  De 
Soto  and  his  followers  descended  the 


Washita  in  canoes,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  the  bayous  and  marshes  of  the 
Red  Riyer,  to  which  the  Washita, 
through  the  Black,  is  tributary.  At 
length,  howeyer,  they  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Here  a  number  of  explora- 
tions were  conducted,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess as  regards  the  ol^ect  of  the  ex- 
pedition, a  search  of  gain.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  explorations,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red,  while  surrounded 
by  the  most  implacable  Indian  hostil- 
ity, a  malignant  feyer  seized  the  spirit 
and  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  on  May 
21st,  1542,  De  Soto  died.  Amid  the 
sorrows  of  the  moment  and  fears  of  the 
future,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
mantle,  and  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
riyer.  A  requi^n  broke  the  midnight 
gloom,  and  the  morning  rose  upon 
the  consternation  of  the  suryiyors.  It 
has  indeed  been  aptly  said,  that  De 
Boto  '  sought  for  gold,  but  found  noth- 
ing so  great  as  his  burial  place.* 

The  men  now  looked  about  them  for 
a  new  leader.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Luis  de  Moscoso.  This  man  was 
without  enterprise  or  capacity.  After 
enduring  eyery  calamity,  the  party 
built  seyen  brigantines,  and  in  seyen- 
teen  days,  July,  1548,  passed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  riyer,  and  followed  the 
coast  toward  the  east.  Out  of  six  hun- 
dred, but  few  oyer  three  hundred  eyer 
returned  to  Cuba. 

From  the  expedition  of  De  Boto 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  kdj 
further  disooyeries  were  made.  In  May, 
1678,  Marquette,  a  priest,  and  JolMet,  a 
trader,  and  fiye  men,  made  some  ex- 
plorations of  the  riyer. 

The  great  work  of  disooyeiy  was  re* 
seryed  for  Robert  Cayelier  de  la  Salle, 
a  FreBchman.  By  his  oonunaads, 
Father  Louis  Hennepin  made  the  dis- 
coyery  of  the  Upper  Missa3si}^i,  as  iar 
as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1682,  La  Salle  himself,  with 
twenty-three  Frenchmen  and  eighteen 
Indians,  set  out  for  the  eiqiloiatiaii  of 
Ihe  Lower  Missiflsippi,  entering  the 
riyer  frt>m  the  Illinois,  and  dcwoending 
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it  until  he  aniTed  at  the  Paases  of  the 
Delta.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
the  riyer  divided  into  three  channels. 
A  party  was  sent  by  each,  La  Salle 
taking  the  western,  and  on  April  9th 
the  open  sea  was  reached.  The  usual 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  any  great 
discoTery  were  repeated  here. 

Enliyened  by  success,  the  party  re- 
turned to  Quebec.  La  Salle  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1684,  aided  by  his 
Qoyemment,  set  sail  with  four  vessels, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  river  from  the 
sea.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  After 
encountering  several  storms  and  losing 
one  of  his  vessels,  the  expedition  en- 
tered St  Louis  Bay  (St  Bernard)  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  llie  party  disem- 
barked, one  of  the  vessels  returned  to 
France,  and  the  others  were  1|^  on  the 
coast.  Thus  cut  o£^  La  Salle  made 
every  effort  to  discover  the  river  by 
land ;  but  in  every  attempt  he  failed. 
At  length  he  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  followers  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1687.  Thus  terminated  tbe  career  of 
the  explorer  of  the  MississippL 

The  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  from  the  sea,  was  an  event  of 
some  years  later,  and  was  consummated 
by  Iberville,  in  1699.  This  penon 
qpent  some  time  in  navigating  the  river 
and  the  waters  adjacent  to  its  mouth. 
His  brother,  Bienville,  succeeded  him 
in  these  enterprises.  A  few  years  later, 
and  we  find  settlements  springing  up 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  Since 
that  time  it  has  attracted  a  numerous 
population,  and  to-day,  though  desolat- 
ed in  parts  by  the  contentions  of  armies, 
tiiere  is  certainty  in  the  belief  that  at 
some  time  these  people  of  the  great 
river  will  wield  a  mighty  power  in  the 
political  and  commercial  destiny  of  the 
American  continent 

The  ICssissippi  proper  rises  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  about  4T  and  some 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  94^^  54' 
longitude  west,  at  an  elevation  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Ckilf  of  Mexico,  and  distant 
from  it  two  thousand  eight  hundred 


and  ninety-six  miles,  its  utmost  length, 
upon  the  summit  of  Hauteurs  de  Tene, 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  rivulets 
confluent  to  itself  and  those  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Its  first  appeal^ 
ance  is  a  tiny  pool,  fed  by  waters  trick- 
ling from  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
surplus  waters  of  this  little  pool  are 
dischaiged  by  a  small  brook,  threading 
its  way  among  a  multitude  of  very  small 
lakes,  until  it  gathers  sufficient  water, 
and  soon  forms  a  larger  lake.  From 
here  a  second  rivulet,  impelled  alcmg  a 
rapid  declination,  rushes  with  violent 
impetuosity  for  some  miles,  and  sub- 
sides in  Lake  Itasca.  Thence,  with  a 
more  regular  motion,  until  it  reaches 
Lake  Cass,  from  whence  taking  a  main- 
ly southeasterly  course,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  it  reaches 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  Here  the 
river  makes  in  a  few  miles  a  descent  of 
sixteen  feet.  From  this  point  to  the 
Gulf,  navigation  is  without  flirther  in- 
terruption, and  the  wonders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi begin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give,  with  com- 
plete exactness,  the  outlines  of  the  im- 
mense valley  drained  by  the  Mississip- 
pi, yet,  with  the  assistance  of  accurate 
surveys,  we  can  make  an  approxima^ 
tion,  to  say  the  least,  which  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  physical  necessity  of 
the  river  to  the  vast  area  through  the 
centre  of  which  it  takes  its  course. 

We  will  say : 

From  the  highest  point  of  land 
between  the  mouth  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  dividing  the  headwa- 
ters of  their  confiuents ;  thence 
along  the  dividing  ridge  of  trib- 
utaries confluent  to  the  Sabine 
and  other  Texas  streams  from 
those  of  the  Red,  in  a  north- 
westeriy  course,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  thence  taking  a  line 
separating  the  headwaters  of 
the  Red,  Arkansas,  and  tribu- 
tary strouns,  on  the  east,  from 
the  Rio  Graxide  and  tributaries 
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toward  the  south,  and  the  Colo-  Af»(M. 
rado  toward  the  west,  say,  .    .  1,800 

Thence,  pursuing  the  diyiding 
Bommit  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Marias,  tributary 
to  the  Missouri,  in  Dakota,  say,     700 

Thence,  includmg  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Missouri,  and  tak- 
ing direction  southeasterly, 
diTiding  the  tributaries  of  the 
Bed  Riyer  of  the  North  from 
those  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
source  of  the  Minnesota ;  thence 
northeasterly,  dividing  the  riy- 
ulets  of  the  head  lakes,  Itasca, 
Cass,  etc.,  fh)m  those  confluent 
to  the  Red  Riy^  of  the  North, 
separating  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  Croii^Qrom  currents  trib- 
utary to  Lake  Superior;  thence 
embracing  the  confluent  streams 
to  the  MiflHisHippi  in  Wisconsin, 
Northern  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
to  the  Kankakee  branch  of  the 
niinois,  say, 2,000 

Thence,  diyiding  the  streams  of 
the  Lakes  from  those  emptying 
into  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  ex- 
treme source  of  th«  Alleghany, 
•ay, 400 

nmioe  along  the  dividing  sum- 
mit of  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the 
source  of  the  Tennessee ;  thence 
diyiding  the  streams  tending 
toward  the  Gulf,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  starting  point,  say,     .    .    .  1,700 

Making  an  aggr^;ate  circuit  of     6,100 

Within  this  extensive  limit  we  find, 
fix>m  surveys,  the  following  aggregate 
area  in  square  miles,  estimated  by  val- 
leys: 

8qitar6  Milet, 

The  yalley  of  the  Ohio,  .  .  200,000 
The  yalley  of  the  Mississippi 

proper, 180,000 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri,  .  500,000 
The  valley  of  the  Lower  Mis- 

sisdppi, 880,000 


Total  area,        1,210,000 


As  a  natural  conaequence  of  the 
drainage  of  this  InmienBe  area,  the  Mis- 
sissippi receives  into  its  waters  a  large 
amount  of  suspended  earthy  matter. 
This,  however,  does  not  very  strikingly 
appear  on  the  upper  river,  its  own 
banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries  being 
more  of  a  gravelly  character  and  less 
friable  than  lower  dovm.  The  gravity 
of  particles,  therefore,  worn  from  the 
bed  and  sides  of  the  channel  above, 
unless  the  current  be  exceedingly 
strong,  is  greater  than  the  buoyant  ca- 
pacity of  the  water,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom,  along  which,  scmietimes,  it  is 
forced  by  the  abrasion  of  the  water, 
until  it  meets  some  obstruction,  which 
gathers  the  particles  into  shoal  forma- 
tions. This  fact  causes  much  inoon- 
yenience^  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
rivers. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  streams  of  Southern  minob 
and  Missouri,  that  the  sediment  of  the 
river  becomes  striking.  Those  streams, 
freighted  with  the  rich  loam  and  yege- 
table  matter  of  the  prairies  of  the  east 
and  west,  soon  change  entirely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mississippi  Above  the 
Missouri,  the  river  is  but  slightly  tinged ; 
and  indeed,  after  that  great  current  li- 
ters, for  some  distance  the  two  run  ode 
by  side  in  the  same  channel,  and  yet 
are  divided  by  a  very  distinct  line  of 
d^narcation.  It  is  only  after  the  fre- 
quent sinuosities  of  the  channel,  that 
the  two  waters  are  thrown  into  each 
other  and  fairly  blend.  The  sedimen- 
tary condition  of  the  Missouri  is  so 
great  that  drift  floating  upon  its  muddy 
surface,  by  accretion  becomes  so  heavily 
laden  with  earthy  matter  that  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  This  precipitation  of 
drift  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  in  many 
places  completely  covered  to  a  great 
depth  by  immense  flelds  of  logs.  Of 
all  the  silt  thrown  into  the  Missisappi, 
the  Missouri  fru*nishe8  about  one  thiid. 

After  receiving  the  ICssonri,  next 
enten  the  Ohio.  The  water  of  this 
river  is  less  impregnated  than  the  Mis- 
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Bouri,  thongli  not  by  any  means  firee 
fix>m  silt  The  country  through  which 
it  flows  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
hard,  and  does  not  afford  the  same  fa- 
cility of  abrasive  action  as  that  of  the 
other  riyers. 

From  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi  pursues  a  course  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles,  when  it  receiyes 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  White  and 
Arkansas  Riyers.  In  the  interyening 
distance  a  large  number  of  small  cur- 
rents, more  or  less  largely  sedimentary, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  run,  enter  the 
MiBsisflippi,  in  the  aggregate  adding 
materially  to  the  sediment  of  the  re- 
ceiying  stream.  The  White  and  Ar- 
kansas carry  in  their  waters  a  large 
amount  of  unprecipitated  matter.  In 
this  yidnity,  too,  sets  in  that  singular 
system  of  natural  safi^^uards  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  bayous.  The 
country  here  also  changes  its  appear- 
ance, becoming  flat  and  swampy,  and 
in  some  parts  attaining  but  a  few  feet 
aboye  the  flood  of  the  riyer,  whereas  in 
other  parts,  as  we  approach  the  Gul^ 
the  country  is  eyen  lower  than  the 
riyer. 

The  miasmatic  and  poisonous  water 
of  the  Tazoo  next  enters,  about  ten 
miles  aboye  Yicksburg.  This  riyer  is 
more  deeply  impregnated  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  impurities  than  any  other 
tributary  of  the  MississippL  The  wa- 
ters are  green  and  slimy,  and  almost 
sticky  with  yegetable  and  animal  de- 
composition. During  the  hot  season 
the  water  is  certain  disease,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  name  is  of  In- 
dian origin,  an<V  signifies  'Hiy^r  of 
Death.'  The  Tazoo  receiyes  its  supply 
from  bayous  and  swamps,  though  it 
has  several  considerable  tributaries. 

Below  the  Yazoo,  on  the  west  side, 
enters  the  Bed.  The  name  indicates 
the  peculiar  caste  of  it  water.  This 
riyer  carries  with  it  the  washings  of  an 
extenmye  area  of  prairies  and  swamps, 
and  is  the  last  of  the  great  tributaries. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  9treams  is  di- 


rectly to  the  Gulf^  and  that  network 
of  lateral  branches,  of  which  we  will 
hereafter  speak,  begins. 

We  have  only  considered  the  most 
prominent  tributaries :  the  sediment  also 
brought  down  by  the  numerous  smaller 
streams  is  very  great,  and  makes  great 
additions  to  the  immense  buoyant  mat- 
ter of  the  Mississippi. 

The  riyer  itself  fh)m  its  own  banks 
scours  the  larger  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment it  contains ;  and  in  so  gigantic  a 
scale  is  this  carried  on,  that  it  can  be 
seen  without  the  exercise  of  any  very 
remarkable  powers  of  sight.  It  is  not 
by  the  imperceptible  degrees  usually  at 
work  in  other  streams,  but  often  in- 
yolyes  in  its  execution  many  acres  of 
adjoining  land.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  consider  this  more  fhlly. 

By  a  curious  freak  of  nature,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
is  always  toward  one  or  the  other  of  its 
banks,  being  influenced  by  the  direction 
of  its  bends.  The  principle  is  one  of 
nicely  regulated  refraction.  If  the 
riyer  were  perfectly  straight,  the  gravity 
and  inertia  of  its  waters  would  move 
in  a  right  line,  with  a  velocity  beyond 
all  controL  But  we  flnd  the  river  very 
sinuous,  and  the  momentum  of  current 
consequently  lessened.  For  example, 
striking  in  an  arm  of  the  riyer,  by  the 
inertia  of  the  moving  volume,  the  water 
is  thrown,  and  with  less  velocity,  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  which  it  pursues 
until  it  meets  another  repellent  ob- 
stacle, from  which  it  refracts,  taking 
direction  again  for  the  other  side. 
Above  the  Missouri,  the  river  is  prin- 
cipally directed  by  the  natural  trough 
of  the  valley.  Below  this,  however, 
the  channel  is  purely  the  work  of  the 
river  itself,  shaped  according  to  the 
necessities  of  sudden  changes  or  ob- 
structions. This  is  proven  by  the  large 
number  of  old  and  dry  beds  of  the  riv- 
er frequently  met  with,  the  channel 
haying  been  diverted  in  a  new  direction 
by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  and 
drift  which  it  had  not  the  momentum 
to  force  out. 
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Where  the  grayity  of  the  greatest 
volume  and  momentiim  of  water  SbUb 
upon  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  there  is  de- 
scribed the  thread  of  the  channel,  and 
all  submerged  space  outside  of  this, 
though  in  the  river,  acts  as  a  kind  of 
reservoir,  where  eddies  the  surplus  wa- 
ter until  taken  up  by  the  current.  And 
it  always  happens,  where  the  channel 
takes  one  bend  of  the  bed,  a  correspond- 
ing tongue  of  shallow  water  faces  the 
indenture.  Where  the  river,  by  some 
inexplicable  cause,  has  been  thrown 
from  its  regular  channel,  or  its  volume 
of  water  embarrassed  by  some  difficul- 
ties along  the  banks,  the  effect  is  imme- 
diately perceived  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing bank.  The  column  of  water  thus 
impinged  against  it  at  once  acts  upon 
the  bank,  and,  singularly  enough,  exerts 
its  strongest  abrasive  action  at  the  bot- 
tom, undermining  the  bank,  which 
soon  gives  way,  and  instead  of  top- 
pling forward,  it  noiselessly  slides  be- 
neath the  water  and  disappears.  Acres 
of  land  have  thus  been  carried  away  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  without 
the  slightest  disruption  of  the  serene 
flow  of  the  mighty  current 

This  carrying  away  of  the  banks, 
immense  as  is  the  amount  of  earth 
thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  river,  has 
no  sensible  effect  in  blocking  or  di- 
recting the  current,  though  it  impercep- 
tibly raises  the  channeL  The  force  of 
the  water  does  not  permit  its  entire 
settlement  in  quantities  at  any  one 
place,  but  distributes  it  along  the  bot- 
tom and  shores  below.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen,  the  abra- 
sion of  the  river  banks  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bordering  lands  immense. 

A  singular  feature  resulting  fh>m  the 
above  may  here  be  mentioned.  By 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  earth  introduced  into  the  current 
by  the  falling  of  the  banks,  has  been 
thrown  up  in  large  masses,  forming 
new  land,  which,  in  a  few  seasons,  be- 


comes arable.  That  which  is  not  tiius 
deposited,  as  already  stated,  is  trsns- 
ported  below,  dropping  here  and  there 
on  the  way,  until  what  is  left  reaches 
the  Gulf,  and  is  precipitated  upon  the 
*  bars '  and  *  delta,'  at  the  mouth.  It 
not  unft^quently  happens  that  planters 
along  the  river  find  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  some  of  their  acres,  while 
one  almost  opposite  finds  himself  as  un- 
expectedly blessed  with  a  bountiM  in- 
crease of  his  domain. 

From  causes  almost  similar  to  those 
given  to  explain  the  sudden  and  disas- 
trous changes  of  the  channel  of  the 
river,  are  also  produced  those  singular 
shortenings,  known  as  '  cut-ofb,'  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi At  a  certain  point  the  force 
of  the  current  is  turned  out  of  its  path 
and  impinged  against  a  neck  of  land, 
that  has,  after  years  of  resistance^  been 
worn  down  to  an  exceedingly  small 
breadth.  Possibly  the  river  has  merdy 
worn  an  arm  in  its  side,  leaving  an  ex- 
tensive bulge  standing  out  in  the  rivo*, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus.  The  river  striking  in  this 
arm,  and  not  having  sufficient  scope  to 
rebound  toward  the  other  bank,  is 
thrown  into  a  rotary  motion,  forming 
almost  a  whirlpool.  The  action  of  this 
motion  upon  the  banks  soon  reduces 
the  connecting  neck,  which  separates 
and  blocks  the  waters,  until,  at  last,  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  great 
weight  resting  against  it,  it  gives  way, 
and  the  river  divides  itself  between 
this  new  and  the  old  channel. 

Nor  do  these  remarkable  instances 
of  abraeive  action  constitute  the  entire 
washing  from  the  bimks.  The  whole 
length  of  the  river  is  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual deposit  and  taking  up  of  the  silt, 
according  to  the  buoyant  capacity  ci 
the  water.  This,  too,  is  so  well  regu- 
lated that  the  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter held  in  solution  is  very  neariy  the 
same,  being  proportioned  to  the  force 
of  the  current.  Tcr  instance,  if  the 
river  receive  more  earth  than  it  can 
sustain,  the  auzphis   sediment  drops 
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upon  the  bottom  or  is  forced  up  upon 
the  sides.  If  the  riyer  be  subject  to  a 
rise,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the 
dropped  sediment  is  again  taken  op, 
and  carried  along  or  deposited  again, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  water. 
By  this  means  a  well-established  aver- 
age of  silt  is  at  all  times  found  buoyant 
in  the  riyer. 

Haying  briefly  examined  the  sedi- 
mentary character  of  the  Mississipp], 
some  inyestigations  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  sediment  to  water  may  be  of 
interest  And  it  is  well  to  state  here 
that  a  mean  stage  of  flow  is  taken  as 
the  basis  upon  which  to  start  the  ex- 
periments. The  experiments  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  water  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Riddell,  at  intenrals  of  three  days, 
from  May  2l8t  to  August  18, 1846,  and 
reported  to  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  and  Naturalists. 

The  water  was  taken  in  a  pail  from 
the  riyer  in  front  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  where  the  current  is  rather 
swift  That  portion  of  the  riyer  con- 
tains a  fidr  average  of  sedimentary  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  embouchure  of  the  last  principal 
tributary  to  allow  its  waters  mix  well 
with  that  of  the  MississippL 


*  The  temperature,'  says  the  Professor, 
*was  observed  at  the  time,  and  the 
height  of  the  river  determined.  Some 
minutes  after,  the  pail  of  water  was  agi- 
tated, and  two  samples  of  one  pint  each 
measured  out  The  measure  graduated 
by  weighing  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit 
7,295.581  grains  of  distilled  water.  Af- 
ter standing  a  day  or  two,  the  matter 
mechanically  suspended  would  subside 
to  the  bottom.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  was  next 
decanted,  while  the  remaining  water, 
along  with  the  sediment,  was  in  each 
instance  poured  upon  a  double  filter, 
the  two  parts  of  which  had  previously 
been  affitated,  to  be  of  equal  weight 
The  filters  were  numbered  and  laid 
aside,  and  ultimately  dried  in  the  sun- 
shine, under  like  circumstances,  in  two 
parcels,  one  embracing  the  experiments 
from  May  22  to  July  15,  the  other  from 
July  17  to  August  18.  The  difierence 
in  weight  between  the  two  parts  of 
each  double  filter  was  then  carefVilly 
ascertained,  and  as  to  the  inner  filter 
alone  the  sediment  was  attached,  its 
excess  of  weight  indicated  the  amount 
of  sediment' 

As  the  table  may  be  interesting, 
showing  the  height  and  temperature  of 
the  water  as  well  as  the  result  of  the 
experiments  at  the  different  times,  we 
introduce  it  complete : 


Table  Mhowing  the  Quantity  of  Sediment  contained  in  the  Water  of  the 
Miuietippi  River, 


Dittt  or 

of  iilrtr 
Water, 

i 
! 

Gniiia  of  Sodi- 
iDflDt  \n  A  Flnt  of 

Dvta  of 

fcbovo 
W»t*r. 

H 

Gmlns  pf  e^jdl^ 

ment  in  a  V\at  of 

WftUr. 

184«. 
Mar  91  

ft.    in. 
10    11 
10    11 

10  10 

11  0 
11      1 
11      1 
11     4 
11      4 
10     4 
10     8 
10     6 
10     4 
10      4 
10      8 

9     8 
8     9 
8     0 
7     8 

• 

73 

78 

78 

74 

75 

75 

75 

75.5 

78 

76 

76.5 

76.5 

77 

77 

77 

77JJ 

79 

79J) 

A. 
6.66 
9:08 
7.80 
7.80 
4.80 
7.87 
4.60 
5.48 
670 
6i50 
6.00 
6i47 
7.08 
9.88 
a40 

a85 

9.10 
9.15 

B. 
7.00 
9.18 
9.00 
8.10 
5.45 
6.10 
4.90 
6.60 
6.80 
6.80 
6iOO 
6.15 
7.40 
900 

a48 
ai8 

9.58 
9.85 

1846. 
JnlT  8 

ft.    in. 

79.5 

81 

81 

81 

88 

88 

83 

88 

84 

84 

84.5 

85 

84 

88 

88 

88 

84 

A. 
9.68 
880 
7.80 
6.18 
7.78 
6.67 
4.45 
6.07 
6.76 
4.77 
4.88 
4.40 
&18 
8.56 
8.85 
8.08 
8J7 

B.    • 

1000 

^^  85 

"^  S:::::..:: 

7.57 

•♦    8T 

•*     8 

6.96 

»*    S9 

*»    10 
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Jnna  S 

••    18 

7.80 

•*     4 

M    15 

aso 

"    e 

••    17 

4.57 

"     8 

**    80      

5.75 

**    10 

•*    84 

5.72 

*•    IS 

•*    87 

4.60 

•*    14 

«    89 

4.18 

»•    16 

Aof.  1... 

4.44 

••    SO 

8.84 

••    83 

•*     5 

8.40 

••    84 

«»     7 

8.85 

«    96 

♦*    10 

8.98 

«    88 

»»    It 

8.00 

Jnlj   1 

The  mMn  aTerage  of  oolamn  A  is  6.88. 
"       ••  «       a       u       B.i86.80. 
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^  By  compariflon  with  distilled  water,'  earth— it  aocnmnlates ;  the  next  wave 

Bays  the  same,  *  the  specific  grayity  of  farings  down  more— the  accumaUition 

the  filtered  riyer  water  we  found  to  be  becomes  greater ;  until,  in  the  oomse  of 

1.828 ;  pint  of  snch  water  at  60^  weighs  a  few  years,  there  is  a  vast  field  of  de- 

7,207.40.'    EDgineer  Forehay  says  the  posit,  and*  bar 'is  formed.  These*  bars' 

sediment  is  1  to  1,800  by  weight,  or  1  in  often  diyert  the  channel,  and  occaaion 

8,000  by  Tolume.  the  imm^ise  washings  before  aUud- 

Professor  Riddell  also  comes  to  the  ed  to. 

following  conclnsions,  after  an  analytic  Bars  are  generally  found  close  to  the 

investigation  of  the  sediment.    He  took  banks,  though  tbra«  are  examples  in 

one   hundred  grains   fix>m   the  riyer  which  they  extend  in  a  transyerse  di- 

margin,  dried  it  at  212"  Fahrenheit,  rection  to  the  current    Bars  of  this 

before  weighing,  and  found  it  to  con-  kind  yery  much  embarrass  and  endan- 

tain :  ger  navigation  in  low  water.    At  He- 

^^/^  lena,  Arkansas,  there  is  an  instance  of 

5",^^. ^*J^  atiimsyersebar,uponwhich,inOcto. 

Alumma,. 9.14  ber,  the  water  is  less  than  six  feetTheee 

Ondeofiron, 4.66  bars  are  formed  of  sand,  which  seems 

I^^  *. ^'^  to  have  been  the  heavier  and  less  buoy- 
Magnesia,     1.63  ^^  ^^  ^^  components  of  the  earth 

Manganese, 0.04  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  abrasion, 

Fotassa,  t     ,    ,    ,    ,    not  determined  the  lighter  portions  having  been  sqw- 

~?^ ,     .       , ,                              ^  ^  ^  rated  by  the  water  and  carried  ofL 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.44  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  consider 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.07  tother  the  sulgect  of  bars  in  the  river, 

Carbomcacid, 0.74  but  those  at  its  mouth  deserve  som^ 

™^"^®' ^^l  attention.    The  subject  is  one  that  has 

^*^;;^    • 1:1  led  to  much  theorizing,  study,   and 

OrgfancmBiter, 9A0  q^_^^  y^^  particuhtfly,  from  an 

Total        98  97  ^"^^^^^^^^PP^^'^o^^'^^^^^'u^^s't- 

'           '  en  to  cut  off  navigation  into  the  Gul£ 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  quantity  Near   its    entrance  into   the   Gul^ 

of  sediment  in  the  water  of  the  Missis-  the  Mississippi  distributes   its  waters 

sippi,  leads  to  divers  formations  in  its  through  five  outiets,  termed  passes,  and 

bed.    These  formations  are  principally  oonsequentiy   has   as    many   moutha. 

*  bars '  and  '  battures.'    The  banks  are  These  are  termed  Pass  &  TOutre,  N<vth- 

also  much  affected.  east,  Southeast,  South,  and  Southwest 

When  the  water  of  the  river,  aided  They  differ  in  length,  ranging  fiom 
by  the  current,  has  attained  its  fbll  three  to  nine  miles.  They  also  all  af- 
capacity  of  buoyant  earth,  as  we  have  fi>i^  sufiicient  depth  of  water  for  oom- 
ab^dy  said,  the  excess  falls  to  the  mercial  purposes,  except  at  their 
bottom.  Instead,  however,  of  remain-  mouths,  which  are  obstructed  by  bars, 
iog  permanentiy  where  it  first  lodged,  The  depth  of  water  upon  one  of  these 
.wMdi  would  soon  fill  up  the  channel  is  sufiicient  to  pass  large  vessels ;  a  sec- 
and  cause  the  river  to  overflow,  the  ond,yesselsof  less  size;  and  the  rest  are 
scouring  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  not  navigable  at  all,  as  regards  sea-go- 
forces  a  large  portion  along  with  the  ing  vessels.  These  bars,  too,  are  con- 
current, though  it  be  not  suspended,  tinually  changing,  according  to  the 
Pursuing  its  course  for  a  while,  some  vrinds  or  the  currents  of  the  river.  It 
irregularity  or  obstruction  falls  in  the  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  when  one 
way— a  sunken  log,  perhaps.  This  ob-  of  the  navigable  passes  becomes  block- 
stade  checks  the  progress  of  the  moving  ed,  the  river  is  certain  to  force  a  chan- 
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nel  of  navigable  de]>th  through  <me  of 
the  others,  preyiouBly  not  in  use;  bo 
that  at  no  one  time  are  all  the  paasee 
closed. 

In  looking  into  the  past,  and  noticing 
the  changes,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1720, 
of  all  the  passes  the  Sooth  Pass  was  the 
only  one  navigable.  In  1780,  there  was 
a  ^pth  of  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  feet, 
according  to  the  winds,  and  at  another 
time  even  seventeen  feet  was  known. 
In  1804,  npon  the  statement  of  Migor 
Stoddard,  written  at  that  date,  the 
East  Pass,  called  the  Balize,  had  then 
abont  seventeen  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar,  and  was  the  one  nsually  navigated. 
The  South  Pass  was  formerly  of  equal 
depth,  but  was  then  gradually  filling 
up.  (This  pass,  at  present,  1864,  is  not 
at  all  navigated.)  The  Southwest  Pass 
had  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  Northeast  Mid  Southeast 
Passes  were  traversed  only  by  small 
craft.  Since  1880  the  Southwest  Pass 
has  be^  gaining  depth.  This  and  Pass 
i  rOutre  are  now  the  only  two  out  of  the 
five  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the 
croflsing  of  the  laiger  dass  of  vessels. 
The  former,  however,  is  the  one  in  most 
general  use.  All  the  other  passes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  mentioned, 
have  been  abandoned. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  and  numer- 
ous singular  formations  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  we  give  a  statement 
made  by  William  Talbot,  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  residoit  of  the  Balize.  He 
says: 

'The  bars  at  the  various  passes 
change  very  often.  The  channel  some- 
times changes  two  and  three  times  in  a 
season.  OecasionaUy  one  gale  of  wind 
will  change  the  channel.  The  bars 
make  to  the  seaward  every  year.  The 
Southwest  Pass  is  now  the  main  outlet 
used.  It  has  been  so  only  for  three 
years,  as  at  that  time  there  was  as  much 
water  in  the  Northeast  Pass  as  in  it. 
The  Southeast  Pass  was  the  main  ship 
cha^mel  twenty  years  ago;  there  is 
only  about  six  feet  of  water  in  that 
pass  now;  and  where  it  was  deepest 
then,  there  are  only  a  fsw  inches  of  wa- 
ter at  this  time.    The  visible  shores  of 


the  river  have  made  out  into  the  Gulf 
two  or  three  miles  within  my  memory. 
Besides  the  deposits  of  mud  and  sand, 
which  form  the  bars,  there  firequently 
rise  up  bumps,  or  mounds,  near  the 
channel,  which  divert  its  course.  These 
bumps  are  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  some- 
times rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water.'  He '  knew  one  instance 
when  some  bricks,  that  were  thrown 
overboard  from  a  vessel  outside  the 
bar,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  were 
ndsed  above  the  surface  by  one  of  these 
banks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Balize, 
and  used  in  building  chimneys.  In 
another  instance,  an  anchor,  which  was 
lost  fi!om  a  vessel,  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  so  that  it  was  taken  ashore. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a  sloop,  used 
as  a  lighter^  was  lost  outside  the  bar  in 
a  gale  of  wmd ;  several  years  afterward 
she  was  raised  by  one  of  these  strange 
formations,  and  her  cargo  was  taken 
out  of  Jier.' 

We  may  say  the  bumps  of  which  Mr. 
Talbot  speaks  are  termed '  mud  bumps,' 
from  the  fiict  of  being  composed  of 
sediment  They  present  a  curious 
spectacle  as  seen  from  a  passing  steam- 
er. They  are  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  subterranean  pressure,  but  from  what 
cause,  whether  volcanic,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  or  river,  or  both,  has 
not  been  determined.  Many  specula- 
tions have  been  entered  into  in  regard 
to  these  phenomena,  but  as  yet  without 
fhiitfhl  result 

Leaving  this  digression,  we  proceed 
to  notice  that  the  theories  set  up  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  have  been  numerous  and 
various.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the 
result  of  the  water  of  the  river  meeting 
the  opposing  force  of  the  Gulf  waves, . 
checking  the  current,  and  causing  a 
precipitation  of  the  suspended  sedi- 
ment. Others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bars  are  entirely  the  effect  of  ma- 
rine action,  and  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  immense  inward  flow  of  the  Gulf 
washes  up  from  its  bed  the  vast  accu- 
mulations that  are  continually  forming 
in  the  way  of  navigation. 
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After  a  personal  obserration  and  m- 
yestigation,  and  as  well  after  frequent 
and  free  consultation  with  others,  we 
are  persuaded  to  discredit  the  aboye- 
mentioned  theories.  The  resistance  of 
the  Gulf  does  not  form  the  bars,  though 
it  exerts  an  influence.  The  immense 
volume  and  force  of  water  ejected  from 
the  riyer  receiyes  no  immediate  repel- 
lent action  from  the  Gulf^  but  extends 
into  it  many  miles  without  the  least 
signs  of  disturbance,  as  may  be  plainly 
discovered  eyen  in  the  most  casual  ob- 
seryation.  It  is  known  as  well  that 
the  water  of  the  riyer  remains  perfectly 
palatable  at  a  yery  close  proximity  to 
the  sea.  This  is  a  yery  good  evidence 
of  the  superior  force  of  the  river's  cur- 
rent. The  two  volumes  of  water  mix 
a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea. 

An  able  engineer  states  that,  upon 
examination,  he  found  a  column  of 
fresh  water  seven  feet  deep  and  seven 
thousand  feet  wide,  and  discovered  salt 
water  at  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he 
divides  the  water  into  three  strata,  as 
follows : 

1.  Fresh  water,  running  out  at  the 
top  with  a  velocity  of  three  miles  an 
hour. 

2.  Salt  water,  beneath  the  fresh,  also 
running  out  at  about  the  same  velocity. 

8.  A  reflex  flow  of  salt  water,  run- 
ning in  slowly  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  this  inward  current,  he  thinks, 
that  produces  the  deposit,  and  in  doing 
so  carries  with  it  no  small  degree  of 
sea  drift.  The  influx  of  the  lower  col- 
umn flowing  up  stream,  after  it  passes 
the  dead  point,  is  allowed  time  and 
opportuni^  for  the  sediment  to  ^de- 
posit. The  principle  of  the  reflex  cur- 
rent is  somewhat  that  of  an  eddy,  not 
only  produced  by  the  conflict  of  two 
opposing  bodies  of  water,  but  also  is 
much  influenced  in  the  under  currents 
by  the  multitude  of  estuaries  present- 
ed by  the  irregular  sea  front  of  the 
coast. 

A  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  a  very  statistical  view  of  these 


bars,  makes  the  following  businew-like 
and  carious  calculation  as  to  their  im- 
mensity: we  introduce  it  on  account 
of  its  originality.  He  says  the  average 
quantity  of  water  discharged  per  sec- 
ond is  flve  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of  salt  sus- 
pended, one  in  three  thousand  by  vol- 
ume. The  quantity  of  mud  discharged, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Considering  seventeen  cubic 
feet  equal  to  one  ton,  the  daily  dis- 
charge of  mud  is  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  tons,  and  would 
require  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ships,  of  ^%  hundred 
tons  each,  to  transport  the  average  daily 
discharge.  And  to  lift  this  immense 
quantity  of  matter,  it  would  require 
about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one 
dredging  machines,  sixteen  horse  pow- 
er, with  a  capacity  of  labor  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  working 
eight  hours. 

Another  class  of  sedimentary  forma- 
tions met  with  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  are  the  battures.  There  is 
one  remarkable  instance  of  these  in 
front  of  New  Orleans,  which  has  led  to 
much  private  dispute,  and  even  public 
disturbance,  as  to  ownership.  Within 
sixty  years,  in  front  of  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality of  the  city,  the  amount  of  allu- 
vial formations  susceptible  of  private 
ownership  were  worth  over  flve  millions 
of  dollars,  that  is,  neariy  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  them  are 
still  at  work,  and  will  probably  remain 
so.  As  far  back  as  1847  these  remarks 
were  made  upon  the  subject:  'The 
value  of  the  annual  alluvial  deposits  in 
front  of  the  Second  Municipality  now 
is  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
batture  between  the  Faubourg  St  Maiy 
line  and  Lacourse  street,  all  belcmgs 
to  this  municipality.'  *  Such  a  source 
of  wealth  was  never  possessed  by  any 
dty  before.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said 
that  nature  is  our  taxgatherer,  levying 
by  her  immutable  laws  tribute  ftom 
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the  banks  of  livere  and  fh>m  the  smn- 
mits  of  mountains  thousands  of  miles 
distant  to  enrich,  improye,  and  adorn 
our  farored  citj.'  There  are  numerous 
other  examples  of  the  kind  going  on 
elsewhere  along  the  river. 

But  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  character  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  which  all  its  singular  effects  are 
most  distinctly  shown,  is  in  its  Delta. 
For  a  long  succession  of  years  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  sediment,  of  which 
we  haye  already  spoken,  had  gradually 
precipitated  upon  this  portion  of  the 
riyer  until  it  reached  the  surface. 
Drift  now  lodged  upon  it :  the  decom- 
pontion  of  drift  and  the  accumulation 
of  other  vegetable  matter  soon  fhmished 
a  suitable  bed  for  the  growth  of  a  ma- 
rine vegetation,  and  now  a  vast  area, 
a  level  expanse  of  waste  land  and  marsh, 
is  seen  extending  a  great  distance 
into  the  Gulf,  ramified  here  and  there 
by  the  outiets  of  the  river.  Indeed,  so. 
rapid  have  been  these  formations,  that 
upon  the  testimony  of  history,  the 
Mississippi  River  to-day  is  twenty-nine 
miles  farther  in  the  Gulf  than  it  was  in 
17W. 

Mr.  Forshey,  an  engineer,  remarks 
that  Hhe  superficial  area  of  the  true 
Delta  formation  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
below  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  last 
blufi  are  found,  is  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand square  miles,  constituting  a  region 
of  mean  width  seventy-five  miles,  and 
mean  length  two  hundred  miles.  Prob- 
able depth  of  alluvion  is  about  one  fifth 
of  a  mile,  by  inference  from  the  depth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.'  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  boring  to  a  depth  of  ^ 
two  hundred  feet,  fossils,  such  as  shells, 
bones,  etc.,  have  been  found.  And  at 
thirty  feet  q>ecimens  of  pottery  and 
other  evidences  of  Indian  habitation 
have  been  discovered.  The  foundation 
upon  which  rest  the  alluvial  formations 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  a  hard  blue 
silicious  clay,  closely  resembling  that 
met  with  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
The  most  recent  of  the  alluvial  fields 
of  the  Delta  have  been  constituted  a 


parish,  termed  Plaquemine.  In  1800, 
according  to  one  authority,  there  were 
but  very  few  acres  in  cultivation  in  the 
entire  pariah.  Since  leveeing  above,  the 
deposit  has  been  extremely  rapid,  until 
now  we  find  some  excellent  plantations 
in  Plaquemine.  Fifty  miles  below  New 
Orieans  the  tillable  land  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  width ;  below  there,  it  becomes 
gradually  less,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
Gulf.  Still  the  accumulations  are 
going  on,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
surmise  what  changes  the  great  river 
may  yet  effect  in  the  ftiture  geog- 
raphy of  this  section  of  the  American 
continent. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  streams 
and  'vastness  of  area  drained  by  the 
iRGssissippi,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the 
river  is  much  afifected  in  the  stage  of 
its  water  by  the  seasons.  We  have 
seen  that  the  meltings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  snows,  the  mountain  rills  of 
the  AUeghanies,  the  waters  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  upper  river,  of  the  Missouri, 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo, 
and  the  Red,  all  find  outlet  through 
this  one  stream.  There  are  certain 
seasons  in  the  year  when  all  these 
widely  distant  localities  are  subject  to 
a  gradual  approach  of  warmth  from 
the  south,  until  they  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
climatic  average.  This  creates  a  maxi- 
mum of  the  supply  of  water.  The  in- 
verse then  takes  place,  and  a  minimum 
results.  For  instance,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  the  lower  latitudes  of  the 
Mississippi  begin  to  experience  their 
annual  rains.  These  by  degrees  tend 
northward  as  the  season  advances.  In 
March  commence  the  thaws  of  the 
southern  borders  of  the  zone  of  sdow 
and  ice ;  and  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  it  reaches  to  the  most  distant 
tributary  fountain  head.  The  river  now 
is  at  its  highest.  The  reverse  then  sets 
in.  All  the  tributaries  have  their  ex- 
cess, the  heats  of  summer  are  at  hand, 
drought  and  evaporation  soon  exhaust 
the  surplus  of  the  streams,  and  the  river 
is  at  its  lowest 

To  meet  the  great  annual  excess  of 
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water  in  the  MisBUBippi,  nature  has 
provided  sore  safegaards.  These  are 
termed  bayous,  and  are  fonnd  every- 
where along  the  river,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Additional  preventives 
against  inundation  are  the  lagoons,  or 
sea-water  lakes,  of  the  coast.  Into  these 
bayous  and  lagoons,  as  the  river  be- 
comes high,  the  excess  of  water  backs 
or  flows.  They  are  natural  reservoirs,  to 
ease  the  rise,  and  prevent  the  inevitable 
suddenness  and  danger  which  would 
result  without  them.  In  these  reser- 
voirs the  water  rises  or  &lls  with  the 
river ;  and  when  the  fall  becomes  per- 
manent, the  water  in  the  bsyous — the 
lagoons  having  outlet  into  the  sea — 
falls  with  it,  returning  into  the  tmn 
stream,  and  finding  entrance  into  the 
Gul^  fh>m  which  it  had  been  tempo- 
rarily detained.  Without  the  bayous 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi would,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
be  subject  to  an  annual  overflow,  and 


be  perfectly  worthless  for  certain  agri- 
cultural purposes.  In  summer  the  bay- 
ous in  numerous  instances  become  per- 
fectly dry,  and  give  a  very  wingnlar 
effect  to  the  appearance  of  the  ooan- 
try. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  River 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  cease, 
and  the  entire  volume  of  the  river  is 
attained.  As  a  protection  against  se- 
rious consequences  arising  out  of  such 
an  immense  mass  of  water,  nature  has 
again  introduced  a  remedy.  This  con- 
sists in  a  number  of  lateral  brandies, 
which  leave  the  river  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bed,  tending 
directly  to  the  Gulf,  through  a  contin- 
uous chain  of  conduits,  lakes,  and 
marshes. 

The  principal  bayous,  which  exol  so 
important  a  part  in  regulating  the 
stage  of  this  part  of  the  river,  are  in 
length  and  distance  from  the  Gulf  as 
follows : 


MiUt. 


Bayou  La  Fourche,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf^  100 
"     Plaquemine,         "  "  "  60 

«      Manchac,  "  "  "  60 

«      Atchafalaya,         "  "  «  110 


180 
210 
220 
800 


The  course  of  the  bayous,  it  will  be 
seen,  have  a  more  direct  route  than  ihe 
river.  Their  average  width  is  one  thou- 
sand feet,  and  foil  twenty-two  feet. 
Their  average  velocity  is  about  three 
and  two  tenths  miles  per  hour.  Though 
the  rise  of  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  so  great  is  the  relieving  capacity 
of  these  lateral  branches,  that  at  New 
Orleans  the  rise  never  exceeds  twelve 
feet.  At  Point  ik  la  Hache  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest 
stage  is  but  six  feet ;  at  Fort  Jackson, 
four  feet,  while  it  falls  to  low  water 
mark  when  it  enters  the  sea. 

Having  briefly  noted  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  fkcts  in  recapit- 
ulation may  place  it  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive attitude  as  regards  its  appear^ 
ance  and  size.    In  the  north,  after  leav- 


ing the  Falls  of  8t.  Anthony,  the  river 
has  but  the  characteristics  of  a  single 
stream,  but  below  the  Ohio  we  find  it 
combines  the  peculiarities  of  a  number. 
The  water  here  begins  to  show  signs 
of  almost  a  new  nature  and  greater 
density.  The  river  develops  into  a 
much  wider  channel,  and  its  peculiari- 
ties become  more  marked  and  impres- 
sive. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest 
mean  width  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Ohio,  and  firom 
this  point  it  gradually  becomes  nar- 
rower, until  it  is  but  little  more  than 
half  that  width  as  it  draws  near  the 
Gul£  This  gives  the  river  a  kind  of 
fonnel  shape,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
numerous  bayous  and  lateral  branches, 
which  we  have  explained,  the  most  vio- 
lent convulsion  and  devastation  would 
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arise.    In  the  United  States  Engineer 
Bqports  we  find  this  statement : 

The  mean  width  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Riyer  between  the  Ohio  jr««t 
and  Arkansas  Rivers, ....  4,500 

Mean  width  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers, 4,100 

Mean  width   between   the  Red 
River  and  DonaldsonviUe,  .    .  8,000 

Mean  width  between  Donaldson- 
viUe and  the  Gulf, 2,600 

Above  the  Red  River  the  range  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  is  about  forty- 
five  feet,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  it  grad- 
ually diminishes  to  zero. 

The  greatest  velocity  of  current  is 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour 
during  fioods,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour  during  low  water. 

The  river  is  above  mean  height  from 
January  to  July,  and  below  from  Au- 
gust to  December.  The  greatest  height 
is  attained  from  March  to  June,  and 
the  lowest  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber. 

The  mud  of  the  Mississippi  is  very 
yielding,  insomuch  that  an  allowance 
of  several  feet  is  often  made  where 
the  draught  of  a  vessel  exceeds  the 
clear  depth  of  the  water.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  where  steamers  have 
ploughed  successftiUy  through  four  feet 
of  it 

It  is  singular,  too,  and  exhibits  still 
more  clearly  what  we  have  said  of  de- 
posits, that  the  lower  river  for  the  most 
part  runs  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
of  its  own  formation,  and  annually  this 
ridge  is  becoming  more  elevated.  The 
inland  deposits  are  made  by  the  bayous 
and  their  overfiow.  The  lands  close  to 
the  river  are  disproportionately  higher 
than  those  farther  back.  The  average 
distance  fit>m  the  river  to  the  swamp 
is  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  And 
the  slope  in  some  places  sinks  to  a  de- 
pression of  eighteen  feet  to  a  mile.  It 
is  upon  this  strip  of  tillable  earth  that 
VOL.  V. — 48 


the  river  plantations  are  located.  By 
a  system  of  drainage  even  much  of  the 
swamp  lands  now  unconverted  might 
soon  be  turned  to  profitable  use. 

The  numerous  islands  and  old  chan- 
nels of  the  Mississippi  are  also  another 
source  of  wonder  to  the  traveller.  The 
^cut  ofib,'  previously  explained,  are 
mainly  the  cause  of  both.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  river  forces  its  way  by  a 
new  route,  and  joins  the  river  below ; 
this  necessarily  detaches  a  certain 
amount  of  land  from  the  main  shore. 
As  for  the  second,  after  the  river  has 
taken  this  new  route,  its  main  abrasive 
action  follows  with  it  The  water  in 
the  old  channel  becomes  comparatively 
quiet,  sediment  is  rapidly  deposited, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  old  bed 
loses  its  identity,  or  becomes  a  beau- 
tifhl  lake,  numerous  instances  of  which 
occur  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Red 
Rivers. 

As  the  Mississippi  reaches  the  ndgh- 
borhood  of  the  Balise  the  east  banks 
slope  to  the  sea  level  very  rapidly,  run- 
ning off  toward  the  end  at  a  decimation 
of  three  feet  to  a  mile ;  after  which,  the 
land  is  soon  lost  in  wet  sea  marsh,  cov- 
ered by  tides.  On  the  west  side  the 
land  declines  more  slowly,  and  in  some 
places  is  deeply  wooded.  The  cheni^res 
begin  where  the  declination  ends,  and 
the  great  reservoirs  of  the  coast,  the 
lakes  and  lagoons,  begin. 

The  incessant  changes  in  the  channel 
and  filling  up  of  the  Mississippi  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  table  of  dis- 
tances mathematically  accurate,  yet  we 
have  taken  from  accepted  authorities 
the  number  of  miles  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  principal  points  along  its  banks. 
The  table  may  be  of  service  to  the 
many  that  are  daily  tending  to  the 
great  Father  of  Rivers,  and  those  at 
home  may  be  able  to  form,  perhaps,  a 
better  estimate  of  the  immense  length 
of  the  stream,  by  having  before  them 
these  figures: 
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Table  of  Diitaneei  and  AUUudM  on  the  MUsMppL 

Aba9€k9A 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  moet.    qfthemm. 

To  New  Orleans,  La., 110  10.5 

"  Donaldsonyille,  La.,     .        .    « 188 

"  Plaquemine,  La., 210 

"  Baton  Rouge,  La., 240 

"  Port  Hudson,  La., 263 

"  Bayou  Sara,  La., 275 

«'  Mouth  of  the  Red  River,  La., 315  76 

**  Fort  Adams,  Miss., 327 

"  Natchez,  Miss., 387  86 

"  Grand  Gulf,  Miss., 450 

"  Wairenton,  Miss., 500 

«*  Vicksburg,  Miss., 512 

"  Mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  Ifiss., 622 

"  Milliken's  Bend,  La., 588 

"  Lake  Providence,  La., 588 

"  GreenviUe,  Miss., 657 

"  Napoleon,  Ark.,  and  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,     .  780 

"  Moutii  of  White  River,  Ark., 756 

"  Helena,  Ark., 888 

"  Mouth  of  St.  Francis  River,  Ark., 848 

"  Memphis,  Tenn., 928 

"  New  Madrid,  Mo., 1,118 

"  Columbus,  Ky., 1,167 

"  Cairo,  HI.,  and  mouth  of  Ohio  River, 1,187         824 

**  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 1,237 

"  St.  Louis,  Mo., 1,388         808 

"  Mouth  of  the  Illinois  River, 1,422 

"  Upper  Iowa  River,  lo., 1,984 

"  Mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River,  Minn., 2,198         744 

"  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minn., 2,206         856 

«  Lake  Cass,  Minn., 2,761      1,402 

"  Itasca  Lake,  Minn., '       .        .        .  2,890      1,575 

"  Springs  on  the  summit  of  Hauteurs  de  Terre,     .        .        .  2,896      1,680 

The  Lower  Mississippi  presents  an-  dent  size  for  felling.   Plantatiims  lying 

other  feature  that  should  not  be  for-  uncultivated  for  a  single  year,  in  the 

gotten,  and  which  sets  forth  a  great  second    present   a   handsome    young 

design.     Immense  forests  of  cotton-  growth  of  cottonwood.     This  fiM^  is 

wood  and  ash  are  to  be  seen  growing  now  very  well  proven  on  Uie  Mlwrissip- 

a](Hig  its  banks.    These  trees  are  of  pi;   the  war  has  ruined  agricoltonl 

rapid  growth,  and  afford  excellent  0n  labor  almost  entirely.    No  apprehen- 

fact  the  best,  with  the  exception  of  dons  are  ever  Mi  by  steamboat  men  on 

coal)  itiel  for  steamers.    Indeed,  they  the  subject  of  fael ;  the  supply  is  inex- 

constitute  much  the  greater  portion  of  haustible  and  reproducing, 

wood  consumed   in  river  navigation.  The   other  woods  found  upon  tiie 

So  suitable  is  the  rich  alluvion  of  the  river,  but  not,  let  it  be  said,  to  the  ex- 

liver  banks  to  the  growth  of  these  trees,  tent  of  the  cottonwood  or  the  ash^  are 

that  in  ten  years  they  attain  to  a  suffi-  the  live  and  water  oak,  swamp  dog- 
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wood,  willow,  myrtle,  wild  pecan,  dm, 
and  ash.  The  cypress  tree  is  found  in 
extensiye  forests  back  from  the  river 
in  the  swamps.  This  tree  attains  an 
enormous  height,  and  is  without 
branches  until  attaining  the  rery  top, 
and  then  they  are  short  and  crooked, 
presenting  a  very  fine  and  sparse  fo- 
liage. The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  yery 
little  used  upon  the  riyer,  not,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  its  inferiority  of 
quality,  but  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  it 

'  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  withhold  a 
few  words  upon  the  singular  typical 
similarity  between  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  upon  its  banks  and  the  riyer 
itsel£  Gray  forests  of  cypress,  the 
blended  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  cotton- 
wood,  and  the  ash,  with  a  charming  in- 
termixture of  that  beautiful  parasitic 
evergreen,  the  mistletoe,  above  Yicks- 
burg,  suggest  the  blooming  grandeur 
of  the  stream.  Below,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  panudte,  the  Spanish  moss. 


draping  the  trees  with  a  cold,  hoary- 
looking  vegetation,  casts  a  melancholy 
and  matured  dignity  upon  the  scene. 
Like  the  gray  locks  of  age,  it  reminds 
the«^  passer  by  of  centuries  gone,  when 
the  red  savage  in  his  canoe  toiled  upon 
its  turbid  flood ;  it  recalls  the  day  of 
discovery,  when  De  Soto  and  La  Salle 
sought  its  nughty  torrent  in  search  of 
gain,  and  fomid  death ;  and  now  looms 
before  us  the  noblest  picture  of  all,  the 
existence  of  a  maturing  civilization 
upon  its  banks*  Associated  thus  with 
an  ever-present  suggestion  of  a  remark- 
able and  ever-forming  antiquity,  the 
Mississippi  becomes  indeed  the  wonder 
of  waters.  Ponce  de  Leon,  that  most 
tomantic  of  eariy  Spanish  explorer^, 
traversed  the  continent  in  search  of  a 
^fountain  of  everlasting  youth;'  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  West,  has 
found  in  the  *  Father  of  Waters'  a 
fountain  and  a  stream  of  everlasting, 
vigorous  life,  wealth,  and  conveni- 
ence. 


SKETCHES   OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 


IV.  — MOUNTAIN    WAYS. 


Lucy  D .    Aunt  Sarah,  did  you 

ever  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? 

Mbs.  Grundy.  What  a  question  I 
In  my  youth  it  was  read  regularly,  once 
a  year,  at  every  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion. 

Lucy  D .     Did  you  ever,  when 

listening  to  it,  consider  that  your  in- 
terest in  its  enunciation  of  principles 
was  merely  incidental,  not  direct  ? 

Mbs.  Grundy.    How  so  i 

Lucy  D .    The  *  all  men '  that  are 

bom  *  equal,'  and  with  an  ^  inalienable 
right  to  liberty,'  does  not  include  you, 
because,  although  you  are  white,  you 
are  a  woman. 


Mrs.  Grundy.  What  covert  heresy 
is  this,  Lucy,  with  which  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  mystify  my  old-fashioned 
notions  ? 

Lucy  D .    I  advocate  no  theory. 

I  merely  state  a  fact.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  men  are  bom  very  tmequal  (I  do 
not  mean  legaUy^  but  really^  as  they 
stand  in  the  sight  of  God),  and  that 
they,  as  well  as  we,  are  free  only  to  do 
what  is  right  in  the  fulfilment  of  in- 
aXienMe  dytie$.  *  life '  and  the  ^  pur- 
suit of  hi^iness '  must  both  yield  to 
the  exactions  of  such  duties.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that,  let  my  abstract 
views  be  as  they  may,  I  have  occasion- 
ally embraced  in  their  widest  extent 
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the  generalizations  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  and  nowhere  has  the 
right  of  *  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pnrsnit 
of  Happiness'  seemed  to  me  so  pre- 
cious and  delightM  a  possession  as, 
when  seated  on  top  of  a  stage  coach, 
I  have  breathed  the  exhilarating  at- 
mosphere of  some  elevated  motmtain 
region.  As  to  equality,  I  must  also  say, 
that  there  especially  do  rfeel  my  in- 
feriority to,  and  dependence  on  the 
driver,  who,  in  his  sphere,  reigns  a 
king. 

Mrs.  Gruiidt.  In  my  day,  ladie$ 
were  always  expected  to  take  inside 
seats. 

Lucy  D .    Yes,  and  be  shut  up 

behind  a  great  leather  strap,  so  that  if 
anything  happened,  they  would  be  the 
last  to  reach  the  door !  I  have  a  few 
notes  of  a  stage-coach  journey,  made 
last  summer.  If  you  like,  I  will  read  it 
to  you  while  you  work  on  that  inter- 
minable a%han.  By  the  way,  Aunt 
Sarah,  I  do  not  think  you  have  labored 
quite  so  energetically  since  the  late 
decision  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Fair  in  regard  to  rafl^g.  How  is 
that? 

Mrs.  Grundy.  My  dear,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  my  ardor  is  a  little 
lessened  since  I  began  this  piece  of 
work,  for  then  I  had  not  only  a  vision 
of  the  poor  soldiers  to  be  aided  by  my 
labor,  but  I  also  fancied  that  this  warm 
wrapping,  instead  of  adding  a  new 
lustre  to  the  carriage  of  some  luxurious 
lady,  might  perchance  fell  to  the  share 
of  some  poor  widow ;  and  these  beauti- 
ftil  embroidered  leaves  and  blossoms 
might  delight  some  sickly  child,  whose 
best  covering  had  hitherto  been  a  faded 
blanket  shawl,  and  whose  mother  was 
too  poor  to  afford  the  indulgence  of 
real  flowers,  purchased  from  some  col- 
lection of  exotics,  or  plucked  by  the 
pale  fingers  from  some  fragrant  country 
wayside.  However,  I  know  that  was 
an  idle  fency,  and  the  imagination  is  a 
dangerous  guide.  I  surely  would  never 
call  in  question  the  soundness  of  a  de- 
cision made  by  so  many  excellent  and 


reqsectable  people.  Read  on,  if  you 
please.  Tou  know  me  to  be  a  p«ti«nt 
listener. 

Lucy  D .     Yes,  dear  aunt,  and 

I  know,  too,  that  charity — ^that  crown 
of  virtues — can  warm  and  expand  the 
primmest  conventionality,  and  lend 
bright  wings  of  beauty  to  the  most 
commonplace  conception.  Tlie  same 
Divine  Love  that  fringes  dusty  high- 
ways wit^  delicate,  fragrant  bloasoma, 
can  cause  even  the  arid  soil  of  worldli- 
ness  to  teem  with  lovely  growths  and 
refreshing  fruits.  But,  a  truce  to  this 
digression,  to  which,  as  I  foresaw,  yon 
give  no  heed ;  and  now  to  my  notes : 

One  cool,  sunshiny  morning  in  An- 
gust,  a  lady  traveller,  bent  for  once  on 
gratifying  the  whim  of  seeing  what  lay 
beyond  the  blue  hills  in  the  fer  dis- 
tance, left  the  Laurel  House  (Catskill 
Mountains),  and  took  her  way  toward 
Tannersville.  Two  ladies,  charming 
companions,  accompanied  her  as  fer  as 
the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream,  where 
she  struck  into  a  neglected  byway, 
leading  past  a  melancholy  graveyard. 
The  air  was  delicious,  the  mountains 
were  clear,  but  softened  by  a  dreamy 
haze ;  each  cottage  garden  was  bright 
with  phlox,  beigamot,  mallows,  and 
nasturtiums,  and  the  soul  of  the  trav- 
eller was  filled  with  gratitude  that  this 
earth  had  been  made  so  beautifbl,  and 
she  had  been  given  health,  strength, 
opportunity,  and  a  stout  heart  to  en- 
joy it. 

TannersviUe  reached,  an  outside  seat 
was  secured  on  the  Lexington  stage. 
The  sharers  of  my  lofty  station  were  a 
gentleman  on  his  way  to  join  wife  and 
children  at  Hunter,  and  a  tattered, 
greasy-looking  Copperhead. 

The  *  sunny  hill '  (Clum's)  was  soon 
left  behind ;  the  opening  of  the  Platte- 
kill  Clove,  with  its  beautiful  mountains 
and  deep  hollows  (Mink  and  Wildcat), 
passed,  and  the  distant  peaks  beyond 
Lexington  loomed  up  frdr  as  the  en- 
chanted borders  of  the  land  of  Beulah. 
The  hay  was  nearly  gathered  in,  and 
the  oats  were  golden  on  the  hillsides. 
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Men  for  fiurmwork  were  evidently 
scarce,  and  tbe  driver  Baid  they  had 
nearly  all  gone  to  the  war.  The  Cop- 
perhead remarked :  '  I  was  always  too 
smart  for  that,  I  was.' 

The. driver  told  him  his  turn  would 
come  yet,  for  he  would  certainly  be 
drafted.  Copperhead  said  he  had  the 
use  of  only  one  arm.  Driver  opined 
that  would  make  no  differeuce;  they 
took  all,  just  as  they  came.  Copper- 
head grumbled  out:  'Yes;  I  know 
we  ha'n't  got  no  laws  nohow  I ' 

At  Hunter,  the  wife  and  two  ruddy 
little  boys  came  out  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected head  of  the  family.  A  bright 
and  happy  meeting  I  The  Copperhead 
also  got  down,  and  took  seat  inside 
the  stage,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
a  country  lassie,  whose  merry  voice 
speedily  gave  token  of  acquaintance 
and  satisfaction  with  her  fellow  trav- 
eller. 

Opposite  Hunter  is  the  most  beauti- 
ftil  view  of  the  Btony  Clove.  The  high 
and  narrow  cleft  opens  to  the  south, 
and  I  thought  of  loved  ones  miles  and 
miles  away. 

Beyond  Hunter,  a  long,  straggling 
village,  with  some  neat  houses,  the  road 
becomes  smoother,  and  gradually  de- 
scends along  the  east  bank  of  the  Scho- 
harie, which  it  rarely  leaves.  The  mead- 
ow lands  widen  a  little,  and  the  way 
is  Mnged  by  maples,  beeches,  alders, 
hemlocks,  birches,  and  occasional  chest- 
nuts. The  stream  is  rapid,  clear,  and, 
though  without  any  noteworthy  falls, 
a  cheerful,  agreeable  companion.  The 
moimtains  on  the  left  bank  are  steep 
and  rugged ;  near  Htmter,  burnt  over ; 
afterward,  green  to  the  top,  and,  while 
occasionally  curving  back  from  the 
stream,  and  thus  forming  hollows  or 
ravines,  still  presenting  not  a  single 
cleft  between  Stony  Clove  and  ih» 
clove  containing  the  West  Kill,  and 
opening  out  from  Lexington  toward 
Bhandaken.  The  West  Kill  enters  the 
Schoharie  a  little  below  Lexing^n, 
and  the  East  Kill  flows  in  above,  near 
Jewett. 


Every  farm  glittered  with  golden 
sunflowers.  I  saw  one  misguided  blos- 
som obstinately  turning  its  face  away 
from  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat. 
Every  petal  was  drooping,  and  I  won- 
dered if  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing cot  heeded  the  lesson.  The  buck- 
wheat flelds  were  snowy  with  blossoms 
and  fhtgant  as  the  new  honey  the  bees 
were  industriously  gathering. 

Lexington  is  a  lovely  village,  with  ■ 
pretty  dwellings,  soft  meadows,  and 
an  inflnite  entanglement  of  mountains, 
great  and  small,  green  and  blue,  for 
background  in  every  direction.  I  had 
already  been  warned  that  the  stage 
went  no  farther;  and,  as  my  destina- 
tion that  evening  was  Prattsville,  some 
means  of  conveyance  was  of  course  ne- 
cessary. The  driver  feared  the  horses 
would  all  be  engaged  haying,  and  asked 
what  I  would  do  in  case  no  wagon 
could  be  found.  Ivreplied  that,  as  the 
distance  from  Lexingtcm  to  Prattsville 
was  only  seven  miles,  and  I  had  no 
luggage,  it  might  readily  be  accom- 
plished on  foot.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  perhaps,  flnding  the  Lexington 
hotel  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
my  delay,  cast  about  for  some  way  of 
obliging  me.  As  we  drove  up  to  the 
post  office,  the  door  was  found  locked, 
and  Uncle  SamuePs  agent  absent,  which 
circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fJEict  that  the  mail  comes  to  Lexing- 
ton only  twice  per  week,  struck  me  as 
decidedly '  cool.' 

By  six  o'clock  I  found  myself  seated 
in  a  comfortable  buggy,  behind  a  sleek, 
fleet  pony,  and  beside  an  old  gentle- 
man, whose  upright  mien  and  pleasant 
talk  added  no  little  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hour.  The  evening  lights  were 
charming,  the  hills  wound  in  and  out, 
the  Schoharie  rippled  merrily  over  the 
cobble  stones  or  slate  rocks  forming  its 
bed,  and  the  clematis  and  elder  bushes 
gently  waved  their  treasures  of  white 
blossoms,  silky  seeds,  or  deepening  ber- 
ries, in  the  soft  summer  air.  By  and 
by  the  slate  cli£b  rose  precipitously 
from  the  river  shore,  leaving  only  room 
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sufficient  for  the  road,  whicli,  is  in  fact, 
sometimes  impassable,  when  the  rains 
or  melting  snows  haye  swollen  the  sing- 
ing riyer  to  an  angry,  foaming,  roaring 
flood.  My  companion  told  me  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  of  the  wild 
Bushnell  Cloye,  of  bees  and  honey  mak- 
ing, and  of  the  Prattsyille  tanneries, 
which  he  stigmatized  as  a  curse  to  the 
country,  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and 
leaying  only  briers  and  brambles  in 
their  stead.  He  also  told  me  of  two 
braye  sons  in  the  Union  army,  and  of 
a  married  daughter  fiar  away.  The 
oldest  boy  .had  been  wounded  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  all  three  children  had  re- 
cently been  home  on  a  short  yisit. 
^Children,'  said  the  old  man,  'are  a 
heap  more  trouble  when  they  are  grown 
than  whenT  they  are  little ;  for  then  they 
all  go  away,  and  keep  one  anxious  the 
whole  time.* 

We  droye  under  the  ste^  ledges,  the 
hills  of  Beulah  were  passed,  and  Pratts- 
yille reached. 

The  following  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  but  warm.  I  rose  early,  and 
went  up  on  the  high  blufb  oyerlooking 
the  town.  Below  was  a  pretty  pastoral 
yiew  of  stream,  meadow,  hop  fields, 
pasture  lands  with  cattle,  sundry 
churches,  and  neat  white  houses,  shut 
in  by  great  hills,  many  bare,  and  a  few 
still  wooded.  Passing  beneath  the 
highest  ledge,  I  came  upon  an  old  man, 
a  second  Old  Mortality,  chipping  away 
at  the  background  for  a  medallion  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Zadoc  Pratt, 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  fell,  I  belieye,  at 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  On  a 
dark  slab,  about  fiye  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  aboye  the  riyer,  is  a  profile  in  white 
stone  of  the  great  tanner  himself.  An 
honest  countryman  had  preyiously 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  saying :  '  A  good 
man,  Colonel  Pratt — ^but  that  looks 
sort  of  foolish ;  people  will  haye  their 
failings,  and  yanity  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  I '  On  the  aboye-mentioned 
ledges  are  many  curious  earrings,  a 
record  of  *  one  million  sides  of  leather 
tanned  with  hemlock  bark  at  the  Pratt 


tanneries  in  twenty  years,*  and  other 
deyices,  such  as  niches  to  sit  in,  a  great 
sofa  wrought  firom  the  solid  rock,  and 
a  pretty  q>ring. 

At  ten  o*clock  the  stage  came  from 
Delhi,  which  place  it  had  left  at  two 
in  the  morning.  Seyenty  miles  from 
Delhi  to  Catskill — a  good  day's  jour- 
ney! It  was  ftill,  and  our  landlord 
put  on  an  extra,  giying  me  a  seat 
beside  the  driyer,  and  filling  the  inside 
with  men.  Said  driyer  was  a  carpenter, 
and  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  Ameri- 
can mechanic — intelligent  and  self-re- 
specting. This  is  a  great  cattle  and 
dairy  region,  and  we  passed  sereral 
hundred  lambs  on  thdr  way  to  the 
New  York  market.  The  driyer  pitied 
the  poor  creatures ;  and,  when  passing 
through  a  droye,  endeayored  to  frighten 
them  as  little  as  possible.  *  Innocent 
things !  *  said  he, '  they  haye  just  been 
taken  from  their  mothers,  and  know 
not  which  way  to  turn.  I  hate  to  think 
of  their  being  slaughtered,  for  what  is 
so  meek  and  so  joyous  as  a  young 
lamb!' 

I  thought : 

'  Agnus  Dei  qui  toUis  peccaU  mondi,  miserere 
nobis! 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mnndi,  miserere 
nobis! 

Agnus  Dei  qui  toUis  peccata  mondi,  dona  no- 
bis pacem ! ' 

— ^the  ^ nobis*  to  indnde  the  poor 
lambs. 

At  the  first  turn  in  the  road  we 
passed  a  great  bowlder,  known  through- 
out the  country  as  ^  the  big  rock.'  Be- 
side the  highway  flows  the  Red  Kill,  a 
tributary  of  the  Schoharie.  There  are 
some  trout  in  it,  but  a  couple  of  cotton 
frustories  haye  frightened  them  nearly 
all  away.  A  hot  political  discussion 
soon  arose  among  the  inside  passen- 
gers. Our  driyer  seemed  to  think 
loud  and  angry  words  quite  out  of 
place,  and  said:  ^I  am  a  Democrat 
myself  but  the  other  day  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  Republican  tax  collector  of 
our  place,  and  I  concluded  we  both 
wanted  about  one  thing— the  good  of 
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our  country.  HcneU  Bepublicans  and 
konetit  Democrats  are  not  so  £ur  asunder 
as  i>eople  usually  think.' 

Mountain  after  mountain  stretched 
away  to  n<Kih,  south,  east,  and  west, 
blue  or  green,  bright  or  dark,  as  dis- 
tance or  the  shadows  of  the  beautiful 
cumulus  clouds  severally  affected  them. 
Up,  up  we  wound,  the  merry  kill  dan- 
cing beside  us,  and  the  air  growing 
firesher  and  more  elastic  with  every 
foot  of  ascent  The  country  is  quite 
well  settled,  and  we  rose  through  Red 
FaUs  and  Ashland  to  Windham,  a  long, 
peculiar-looking  town,  where  we  dined, 
and  exchanged  our  two  stages  for  a 
large  one  seating  eighteen  persons  (in- 
side and  out),  and  drawn  by  four  fresh 
steeds.  The  mountains  grew  wilder,  the 
air  cooler,  and  finally  Windham  High 
Peak  or  Black  Head,  a  great  round- 
topped  peak,  appeared  on  the  right. 
A  party  from  Albany  had  that  day 
gone  up.  No  water  can  be  found  near 
the  top.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  range  (3,026  feet), 
but  our  new  driver  said  there  was  an- 
other p^k  toward  the  southwest, 
which  he  £uicied  higher. 

In  the  cleft  between  Windham  High 
Peak  and  the  mountain  to  the  north, 
runs  the  road,  which  suddenly  emerges 
from  the  defile  and  overlooks  the  open 
country.  We  here  find  no  long  cleft 
as  in  the  EautersMll,  Plattekill,  and 
Stony  Cloves,  but  the  highway  de- 
scends along  the  face  of  the  mountain 
slope.  The  first  view  is  toward  the 
northeast,  and,  of  a  clear  day,  must  be 
very  fine.  The  distance  was  hazy,  but 
the  atmospheric  effects  on  the  near 
mountains  only  the  more  beautiftd. 
The  road  is  generally  through  cleared 
lands,  so  that  the  view  is  constantly 
visible,  and  continually  opening  out 
toward  the  south.  Acra,  Cairo,  and 
Leeds  were  all  passed  through,  and 
Catskill  reached  about  half  past  six  in 
the  evening.  Eiskatom  Bound  Top 
rose  round  and  dark  to  the  south  of 
Cairo,  whence  also  the  entire  western 
slope  of  the  Catskills  was  plunly  visi- 


ble, a  soft,  flowing,  and  tender  outline. 
Near  Leeds,  on  the  Catskill  Creek,  are 
some  curious  rocks.  We  had  changed 
drivers  at  Cairo.  The  new  one  was  a 
jollier  specimen  of  humanity  than  any 
i  had  vet  seen;  he  evidently  loved 
good  living,  and  would  not  refttse  a 
glass  of  grog  when  off  duty.  His  team 
was  named  Lightfoot,  Ladybird,  Vul- 
ture, and  Rowdy,  and  was  coaxed  along 
with  gentle  words,  as :  *  Go  on,  little 
ones  I '  '  Get  up,  lambs ! '  and  similar 
endearing  appellations. 

The  sunset  was  glorious.  Round 
Top  and  Overlook  were  bathed  in  pur- 
ple red ;  crimson  clouds  hung  over  the 
North  and  South  Mountains,  while 
Black  Head  and  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits were  partly  obscured,  partly 
thrown  out  by  heavy  storm  clouds. 

The  night  was  sultry,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding momiug  opaque  with  an  Au- 
gust fog.  Rising  early,  I  sat  upon  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  little  Catskill  inn, 
and  watched  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the.  street  comers.  An  old,  one- 
-armed man,  with  a  younger  and  more 
stalwart,  appeared  at  a  sort  of  chest 
counter,  covered  by  a  bower  of  green 
boughs,  and  drew  out  two  tables,  which 
were  then  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  The  chest  was  unlocked, 
and  forth  came  several  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, three  or  four  dozen  wilted  ears  of 
com,  two  squashes  (one  white  and  one 
orange),  three  half-decayed  cabbage 
heads,  a  quantity  of  smoked  sturgeon, 
f^  dish  of  blueberries,  and  a  great  pan 
of  blackberries.  These  dainties  were 
arranged  and  rearranged  upon  the  ta- 
bles, to  make  them  look  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  then  left  to  the  sun,  the 
dust,  and  the  flies,  to  improve  as  they 
best  might  Weary  hours  passed,  and 
customers  came  slowly  in.  At  one 
o^clock,  when  I  left,  about  Half  the 
original  stock  remained.  On  the  op- 
posite comer  was  a  group  of  children 
straggling  for  the  possession  of  two 
lively  kittens :  wrangling,  coaxing,  de- 
fying, yielding,  and  pouting,  gave  ani- 
mation to  a  scene,  in  which  a  pretty, 
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ssacj  girl,  and  a  lazy,  lordly  lad  were 
the  principal  actors.  Down  came  the 
lawyer  to  the  fiit,  sleelc,  clean-looking 
negro  barber,  to  be  shared,  and  then 
away  np  to  the  court  house,  with  a 
jaunty,  swinging,  selfnuitisfied  ^r,  that 
said  plainly  enough  —  *Find  me  a 
smarter  man  than  I,  will  you  ?  *  A 
tipsy  porter  came  staggering  under  a 
load  for  the  down  boat ;  a  dusty  miller 
wended  his  way  to  a  flour  store ;  a  little 
contraband  carried  home  a  fish  as  long 
as  himself;  an  indignant,  dirty,  black- 
bearded  mulatto  cursed  at  his  recent 
employer,  whom  he  accused  of  haying 
defrauded  him  of  his  wages;  a  neat, 
trig  damsel  tripped  by  in  cool  morning 
dress;  a  buxom  dame,  unmistakably 
English,  in  great  round  hat,  brim  about 
a  foot  radius,  swept  past  the  humble 
market  stand;  a  natty  storekeeper 
came  to  his  door,  and  looked  out  for 
customers ;  a  senrant  lass,  sent  out  with 
a  pretty  child  in  a  little  wagon  to  pur- 
chase a  newspaper,  stopped  at  a  mil- 
liner^s  to  read  some  interesting  item 
to  the  shop  girl ;  two  young  officers,  in« 
gay  new  uniforms,  sauntered  by;  a 
crippled  soldier  hobbled  along  on  a 
crutch,  stages  rushed  down  from  the 
mountains,  parties  in  buggies  and  on 
horseback  flew  past,  the  dust  thickened, 
the  sun  came  out  clear  and  burning,  the 
din  increased,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
little  parlor  in  search  of  shade  and 
quiet. 

At  one  the  stage  for  the  Mountain 
House  started.  The  passengers  had 
already  waited  three  hours  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  down  boat,  delayed  by  the 
fog.  They  were  consequently  in  no 
very  cheerM  frame  of  mind,  and  grum- 
bled and  growled  all  the  way  up  the 
motmtain.  The  day  was  very  warm 
(94°  in  the  shade),  the  horses  were 
wearied  out  by  so  many  journeys  up 
and  down,  and  the  five  outside  and 


two  inside  gentlemen  seemed  by  no 
means  willing  to  relieve  their  aching 
limbs  and  panting  hearts.  When  we 
reached  the  steep  portion  of  the  ascent, 
not  a  single  one  oflered  to  walk.  I 
felt  ashamed — ^three  were  Germana,  and 
four  my  own  countrymen.  Of  the  in- 
side ladies,  one  was  German,  and  four 
were  Americans.  In  vain  did  the  moun- 
tains, with  alternate  sun  and  shadow, 
shining  slopes  and  passionate  thunder 
clouds,  don  their  loveliest  aspect 
Though  never  up  before,  the  young 
German  lady  and  one  of  the  New 
Yorkers  read  neariy  the  whole  way  to 
the  summit ;  another  lady  kqpt  down 
her  veil,  and  refiised  to  look  out,  be- 
cause it  was  90  sunny ;  the  German  youth 
slept,  and  one  only  of  the  inside  pas- 
sengers seemed  to  feel  any  real  interest 
in  the  beautiful  and  gradual  unveiling 
of  the  mysteries  of  these  noble  hUls. 
When  about  half  a  mile  above  the  toll- 
gate,  the  horses  stopped  to  rest,  and  I 
could  no  longer  endure  the  idea  of  their 
straining  up  the  steep  declivity  under 
so  heavy  a  load.  I  asked  a  gentleman 
to  open  the  door  for  me,  as  I  would 
walk  a  way,  and  thus  relieve  the  poor 
animals  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  Walk  I  did,  but  not  a 
single  individual  followed  my  example. 
Heavy  drops  began  to  fi^ll,  the  thunder 
muttered,  and  I  reached  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle^s  fabled  retreat  barely  in  time  to 
escape  a  wetting.  As  the  stage  came 
lumbering  up  with  its  load  of  stout, 
well-fed  men,  a  young  woman  in  tbe 
little  hut  called  out:  'Just  see  them 
hogB  on  top  of  that  coach ! ' 

Whether  the  gentlemen  heard  her,  I 
know  not,  but,  the  rain  having  ceased, 
all  left  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  and 
walked  thence  to  the  Mountain  House. 

I  reached  the  Laurel  House  in  tbe 
eariy  twilight,  and  thus  happily  ended 
my  three  days*  journey. 
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THE    MARCH    OF    LIFE. 

Less  from  evils  borne  we  suffer 
Than  from  those  we  apprehend, 

And  no  path  through  life  seems  rougher 
Than  the  one  which  we  ascend. 

But  though  Time  delights  in  dealing 
Wounds  which  he  alone  can  heal, 

And  the  sorrows  wed  to  feeling 
Make  it  misery  to  feel ; 

Nobler  than  the  soulless  Stoic, 
He,  who,  like  the  Theban  chief^ 

Till  the  fight  is  won,. heroic 

Hides  the  rankUng  dart  of  grief. 

Lords  of  an  immortal  glory 
Be  the  slaves  of  mortal  shame ! 

No ;  though  Martyrdom  before  ye 
Rear  a  precipice  of  flame. 

On  the  barriers  that  dismay  us 
Carve  the  charter  of  your  birth ; 

True  endurance,  like  Antceus, 
Strengthens  with  each  cast  to  earth. 

Wayward  man  too  often  fritters 

Living  destinies  away. 
Chasing  a  mirage  that  glitters 

To  bewilder  and  betray. 

Then  press  upward  in  the  vanguard ; 

Be  not  guided  by  the  blind ; 
For  when  Vigor  waves  the  standard 

Triumph  is  not  far  behind. 

It  was  that  which  led  the  marches 
Through  the  Revolution's  snows. 

And  through  Jena's  fiery  arches 
Rolled  destruction  on  its  foes. 

Then  if  failure  blunt  your  spirit, 
T^ink  of  this  before  yon  swerve : 

He  has  glory  who  has  merit — 
It  is  royal  to  deserve. 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCET  AND  HIS  WHITINGS. 


No  more  signal  Bervicc,  daring  the 
last  half  century,  has  been  rendered  to 
the  lovers  of  genuine  books,  than  the 
collection  and  republication  of  the 
fragmentary  writings  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey.  Cast,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  swollen  current  of  periodical 
literature,  at  the  summons  of  chance  or 
necessity,  during  a  career  protracted 
beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten,  the  shattered  hand  of  the 
Opium  Eater  was  powerless  to  arrest 
their  flight  to  silence  and  forgetfulness ; 
increasing  remoteness  was  daily  throw- 
ing a  deeper  shadow  upon  ancient 
landmarks,  and  consequently  upon  the 
possibility  of  their  recovery.  When 
Mr.  de  Quincey  was  urged  to  attempt 
the  collection  himself,  his  emphatic 
reply  was :  *  Sir,  the  thing  is  absolutely, 
insuperably,  and  forever  impossible. 
Not  the  archangel  Gabriel,  nor  his  mul- 
tipotent  adversary,  durst  attempt  any 
such  thing  I  >  From  that  quarter,  then, 
nothing  could  be  expected;  but  the 
intervention  of  other  parties  averted  a 
catastrophe  melancholy  to  contemplate 
— ^restoring  to  us  a  vast  body  of  litera- 
ture, unique  in  character  and  supreme 
in  kind.  We  do  not  pretend  that  De 
Quincey  has  yet  been  awarded  by  any 
very  general  suffrage  the  foremost  posi- 
tion among  modem  lUUrateurs;  we 
expect  that  his  popularity  will  be  of 
slow  growth,  and  never  universal.  Uni- 
versal popularity  a  writer  of  the  highest 
talent  and  genius  can  never  secure,  for 
his  very  loftiness  of  thought  and  im- 
passioned eccentricity  cut  him  off 
from  the  sympathy,  and  hence  from 
the  applause,  of  a  .vast  section  of  hu- 
manity. But  when  contemporary  pre- 
judice and  indifference  shall  clear  up, 
and  the  question  be  summoned  for  final 
arbitration  before  the  dispassionate 
tribunal  of  the  future,  we  suspect  that 
the  name  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  will 


head  the  list  of  English  writers  during 
the  last  seventy-five  years.  If  we  should 
apply  to  our  author  the  rule  which  he 
remorselessly  enforces  against  Dr.  Parr, 
that  the  production  of  a  complete,  first- 
class  work  is  the  only  absolute  test  of 
first-class  literary  ability,  our  position 
would  be  untenable,  for  it  is*  notorious 
that  De  Quincey's  writings  are  entirdy 
fragmentary.  But  it  will  never  do  to 
lay  down  a  canon  of  that  sort  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  in  estimating  the 
intellectual  altitude  of  literary  men. 
The  wider  the  field  the  greater  the 
scope  for  grandeur  of  design  and  the 
pomp  of  achievement ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  writer  who  can  produce  an  essay 
of  the  highest  order  cannot  also  meet 
successdilly  the  demands  of  a  more  pro- 
tracted effort.  Narrowness  of  bounds, 
want  of  compass  for  complete  elabora- 
tion, is  often  no  slight  obstacle.  The 
more  minute  the  mechanism,  the  more 
arduous  the  approach  to  perfection. 
The  limits  of  the  essay  are  at  best 
cramped,  and  the  compression,  the  ad- 
justing of  the  subject  to  those  limits, 
so  that  its  character  and  bearings  may 
be  naturally  and  perspicuously  exhibit- 
ed, imply  no  ordinary  skiU.  Besides, 
the  advisability,  or  rather  the  possibil- 
ity of  undertaking  a  literary  work  of 
the  first  magnitude  is  dependent  not 
less  upon  circumstances  beyond  the 
range  of  individual  control  than  upon 
intellectual  capacity. 

In  asserting  for  De  Quincey  the  lead- 
ing position  among  the  writers  of  this 
century,  we  are  clothing  him  with  no 
ordinary  honors — honors  which  no  man 
can  rightfully  ei\joy  without  mental 
endowments  at  once  multiform  and 
transcendent.  Our  age  thus  far  has 
been  prolific  in  genius,  inferior,  indeed, 
to  no  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  Eliza- 
bethan ;  and,  even  here,  inferior  only  at 
two  points,  tragedy  and  that  section 
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of  poetry  in  which  alone  is  found  the 
incarnation  of  the  sublime — the  diyine 
strains  of  John  Milton.  But  in  range 
of  achievement  our  epoch  has  scarcely 
a  rivaL  Mighty  champions  have  arisen 
in  almost  eyery  department  of  letters, 
and  it  is  plain  that,  amid  merits  so  di- 
Tergent  and  wide  removed,  we  can  just- 
ly ascribe  absolute  precedence  to  no 
man  without  establishing,  at  the  out- 
set, a  standard  of  ideal  excellence,  and 
by  that  adjusting  the  claims  of  all  com- 
petitors. 

We  may  remark,  then,  in  general, 
that  few  first-class  writers  have  ap- 
peared who  did  not  require  as  a  condi- 
tion of  success  varied  and  profound 
learning.  Eant,  indeed,  won  immor- 
tality by  the  e£fbrts  of  blank  power. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  read  a  book ; 
BO  wonderM  was  his  synthetical  and 
logical  power,  that  if  he  could  once 
discover  the  starting  point,  the  initial 
principles  of  a  writer,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  his  toiling  tHrough  the  inter- 
mediate argumentation  to  reach  the 
conclusions — ^he  grasped  them  almost 
intuitively,  provided,  of  course,  the  de- 
ductions were  logical.  But  even  Eant, 
had  his  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  metaphysics  been  more  exten- 
sive, would  have  avoided  many  errors, 
as  well  as  the  trouble  of  discovering 
many  truths  in  which  he  had  been  long 
anticipated.  Herder  thought  that  too 
much  reading  had  hurt  the  spring  and 
elasticity  of  his  mind.  Doubtless  we 
may  carry  our  efforts  to  excess  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  any  other,  by  call- 
ing into  unduly  vigorous  and  persist- 
ent action  the  merely  receptive  energies 
of  the  mind.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
case  with  Herder,  as  the  range  of  his 
reading  was  truly  immense ;  but  if  so, 
it  argues  with  fatal  effect  against  his 
claims  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect ; 
if  the  weight  of  his  body  was  too  great 
for  his  wings,  there  lurked  somewhere 
a  sad  defect  In  the  vast  plurality  of , 
cases  success  lies  in,  and  is  graduated 
by,  the  intensity  of  mental  reaction 
upon  that  which  has   been  acquired 


fit)m  others.  The  achievements  of  the 
past  are  stepping  stones  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  present.  New  truths, 
new  discoveries,  are  old  truths,  old  dis- 
coveries remodelled  and  shifted  so  as  to 
meet  the  view  under  a  different  angle ; 
new  structures  are  in  no  proper  sense 
creations,  but  mainly  the  product  of 
a  judicious  eclecticism.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  a  vast  polyhistor  long 
before  he  could  be  called  a  philosopher, 
or  even  thought  himself  one.  Researches 
the  most  persistent  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  letters  were  with  him  the 
indispensable  prelude  to  his  subsequent 
triumphs. 

But  all  this  is  simply  conditional. 
What,  then,  are  the  powers  which  na- 
ture alone  can  bestow?  Wliat  must 
she  have  done  before  the  highest  re- 
sults can  arise  fh)m  literary  effort,  how- 
ever immense  the  compass  of  our  in- 
formation? There  must  be  powerful 
analytic  and  discursive  ability,  com- 
bined with  a  commensurate  reach  of 
constructive  and  imaginative  capacity. 
An  intellect  thus  endowed,  approaches 
the  perfection  of  our  ideal.  If  one  of 
these  elements  is  deficient,  we  shall 
lack  either  depth  or  brilliance,  acute- 
n ess  or  fancy;  our  structures  may  be 
massive,  titanic,  but  hostile  to  the  laws 
of  a  refined  taste;  colossal  and  daz- 
zling, but  too  airy  and  unsubstantial 
except  for  the  few  who  are 

*  With  reason  mad,  and  on  phantoms  fed.' 

Before  some  such  ideal  tribunal  as  this 
let  us  summon  the  aspirants  to  the  dic- 
tatorial honors  which  seem  to  have 
slumbered  since  the  day  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  arbitrate  their  claims. 

Who  shall  combat  the  succession  of 
Thomas  de  Quincey  to  this  vacant 
throne?  Shall  it  be  Ck)leridge,  ^the 
noticeable  man  with  large,  gray  eyes,' 
or  the  stately  Macaulay,  or  Carlyle,  with 
his  Moorish  dialect  and  sardonic  glance, 
or  hale  old  Walter  Scott,  or  Lamb,  or 
Hazlitt,  or  Christopher  North  ?  The 
time  was  when  Coleridge's  literary 
fame  was  second  to  that  of  no  other 
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man.  Bat  he  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
eclipse ;  it  has  been  articulately  demon- 
strated that  the  vast  body  of  his  most 
valuable  speculations,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  and  also  in 
that  of  poetry  and  of  the  fine  arts  gen- 
erally, -were  so  unblushingly  pirated 
from  Schelling  and  other  (German  wri- 
ters, that  all  defence,  even  that  which 
was  merely  palliative,  has  signally 
failed.  That  fstct  silences  absolutely 
and  forever  his  claim.  Nor  can  the 
pretensions  of  Macaulay  or  Garlyle  be 
tolerated ;  in  neither  of  them  is  found 
in  any  marked  degree  what  has  been 
aptly  called  *  double-headed '  power — 
in  neither  are  combined  the  antagonistic 
resources  of  profound  thought  and  bril- 
liant imagination.  Macaulay,  unap- 
proachable in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter and  in  the  masteiy  of  stately  nar- 
rative, seems  to  be  shorn  of  his  wonted 
power  in  the  presence  of  the  higher 
philosophical  and  moral  questions — ^the 
flight  that  is  elsewhere  so  bold  and 
triumphant,  droops  and  Bedters  here. 
As  for  Garlyle,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
faults,  we  vainly  search  his  writings 
for  anything  positive;  he  is  a  blank 
destroyer,  breathing  out  everlasting 
dentrndation  and  regret.  No  man  can 
possess  the  highest  order  of  talent  or 
genius  whose  powers  are  essentially 
negative.  Mere  demolition— demoli- 
tion which  is  not  the  first  step  in  the 
advance  of  reform  and  reconstruction, 
the  preliminary  removal  of  ancient 
rubbish  for  the  erection  of  newer  and 
nobler  structures — is  worse  than  futile. 
But  we  will  not  pursue  farther  this 
phase  of  our  subject  We  take  our  stand 
upon  the  position,  and  think  it  can  be 
maintained  against  all  comers,  that 
these  writers,  and  others  which  might 
be  named,  although  supreme  in  certain 
departments,  fail  in  range  of  power ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  have  specialities 
outside  of  which  they  attain  no  remark- 
able excellence.  Bcott,  for  instance,  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  drama  of  fiction; 
but  in  the  more  transcendent  sphere 
of  poetry  his  success  is  open  to  a  very 


serious  demur.  But  how  is  the  case 
with  De  Quincey  ?  Did  he  ever  write 
a  poem  ?  No ;  but  he  was  nev^thetoaa 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  Did  he  ever 
publish  a  treatise  on  metaphysics? 
No.  His  great  work  *  De  Emendatione 
Humani  Intellectus,'  was  never  com- 
pleted, but  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
an  acute  philosopher.  The  author  of 
no  complete  history,  he  was  not  the  less 
a  divine  master  of  historic  narration, 
grave  or  gay,  sententious  or  impas- 
sioned. No  one  is  more  profoundly 
convinced  than  ourselves  that  mere 
rhetorical  declamation,  and  the  s^ul- 
chral  voice  of  ftilsome  eulogy  can  never 
establidi  claims  of  such  vast  magni- 
tude. What  has  Mr.  de  Quinc^ 
achieved,  what  range  of  capacity  has 
he  exhibited  in  the  memorials  he  has 
left  behind,  in  the  grand  concepti<His 
that  have  arisen  upon  his  mind,  wheUi- 
er  completely  projected  into  the  q>here 
of  tangible  reality  or  not  ?— these  are  the 
crucial  questions  upon  which  hang  for 
him  the  trophies  of  renown  or  the  dark 
drapery  of  oblivion. 

Every  person  who  is  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  very 
readily  allows  that  political  economy, 
so  infinite  and  subtile  are  the  forces 
that  enter  into  its  shifting  phenom^ia, 
is  a  science  of  no  slight  complexity, 
and  that  the  successful  unveiling  of  its 
disordered  tissue  demands,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  highest  intellectual  acote- 
ness  and  proftmdity.  We  here  encoun- 
ter the  same  obstacles  as  in  meta- 
physics, except  that  in  the  one  case  tiie 
phenomena  investigated  are  subjective, 
in  the  other  objective.  Both  condi- 
tions have  peculiar  advantages;  both 
are  open  to  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  present 
But  the  power  which  can  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  vexed  complications 
of  the  one  will  be  no  less  potent  in 
piercing  those  of  the  other ;  acuteness 
of  analysis,  sleepless  insight,  subtile 
thought,  ample  constructive  or  syn- 
thetic ability,  these  are  the  only  endow- 
ments out  of  which  any  original  soo- 
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oeas  can  arise  in  either  case.  Wliat 
lias  Mr.  de  Qninoey  achiered  for  the 
science  of  political  economy?  We 
might  answer  by  asking,  What  has  Mr. 
Bicardo  achieved  in  that  department  f 
Bicardo  and  De  Qnincey  had  inde- 
I>endently  arriyed  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  fact  that  Bicardo  first  pro* 
claimed  to  the  world  his  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  rent  and  value  has  won 
for  him  the  lion's  share  of  the  applause 
they  compelled ;  but  that  rendered  De 
Quincey's  independent  conclusions  none 
the  less  real  discoveries,  subtracted 
nothing  from  the  aggregate  of  his  real 
merit.  The  vast  obstacles  which  lay 
in  the  path  of  these  discoveries  can 
never  be  Mly  appreciated,  until  we 
apprehend,  to  some  extent,  the  appar- 
ently hopeless  and  inextricable  confti- 
aion  with  which  the  whole  subject  was 
at  that  time  invested :  out  of  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  chaos  and  anarchy  rose  two  mighty 
luminaries,  that  have  been  polar  bea- 
cons to  all  subsequent  explorers.  De 
Quincey's  writings  on  political  econo- 
my are  partially  fragmentary ;  that  is, 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  although  thoroughly  probing 
several  capital  points  upon  which  the 
entire  subject  turns.  Sometimes  he 
ostensibly  limits  himself  to  elucidating 
and  defending  Bicardo's  views;  but 
the  discussion  is  conducted  with  so 
much  ease  and  force  and  fertility  of  re- 
sources, disclosing  at  times  a  depth  of 
indght  far  outstripping  that  of  his  pre- 
tended master,  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  doctrines  which 
he  defends  are  in  fact  discoveries  of 
his  own— discoveries  which,  finding 
himself  anticipated  in  their  publica- 
tion, he  generously  turns  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fortunate  rival.  Although 
De  Quincey  gravely  assures  us  that  in 
his  opinion  Bicardo  is  a  *  model  of  per- 
q>ioaity,'  we  suspect  that  few  will  agree 
with  him,  as  Ms  thought  is  always 
subtile  and  sometimes  perplexed ;  but 
De  Quincey— while  not  at  all  inferior 


in  acuteness  and  power  of  thought,  in 
perception  of  shy  difierences  and  resem- 
blances between  contrasted  objects, 
winning  at  this  point  even  the  praise 
of  John  Stuart  Mill — ^in  elasticity,  force, 
and  elegance  of  style,  infinitely  sur- 
passes the  whole  race  of  political  econo- 
mists. We  know  of  nothing  through- 
out the  vast  range  of  economic  investi^ 
gation  more  admirable,  being  at  once 
clear  and  conclusive,  simple  and  pro- 
found, culminating  in  the  utter  razing 
and  dismantling  of  the  Malthusian 
theory,  than  the  diBCUssion  of  value  in 
the  ^  Templars'  Dialogues.'  There  is 
no  fiedtering,  no  hesitation,  no  discursive- 
ness ;  the  arrow  flies  swiftly  and  fifttally 
to  the  mark.  It  is  not  possible,  or  de- 
sirable, at  the  present  time,  to  discuss 
minutely  De  Quincey's  achievements  as 
exhibited  in  his  ^  Logic  of  PblHical 
Economy '  and '  Templars'  Dialogues : ' 
in  these  works  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  colossal  structure,  which  the  dis- 
traction of  nervous  misery  never  al- 
lowed him  to  complete.  He  had  la- 
boriously gathered  the  materiiUs  out  of 
every  nation  and  tongue ;  he  had  pain- 
frilly  perfected  the  vast  design;  but, 
when  standing  on  the  very  verge  of 
triumph,  he  was  doomed  to  see  life-long 
hopes  extinguished  forever,  success 
slipped  from  his  nerveless  grasp  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Surely  he  might 
join  in  the  passionate  lament : 

'  I  feel  it,  I  have  heaped  upon  mj  brain 
The  gathered  treasores  of  man's  thought  in 
Tain.' 

The  subjects  which  De  Quincey  has 
critically  investigated  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  our 
limits  will  permit  any  exhaustive  enu- 
meration of  them.  We  propose  to  select 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  which  will 
serve  as  exponents  of  the  whole. 

De  Quincey's  views  on  war  will 
doubtless  be  astounding  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  never  given  the  subject 
any  very  particular  attention.  Delud- 
ed by  the  false  doctrines  of  peace  so- 
cieties, they  doubtless  regard  war  as 
an  evil,  at  once  inhuman  and  unneoea- 
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aaiy.  Altogether  hostile  to  this  idea 
is  the  position  of  De  Qninoey ;  he  sol- 
emnly declares  that  war  neither  can 
be  abolished  nor  ought  to  be.  *  Most 
heartily,*  says  he,  *  and  with  my  pro- 
fonndest  sympathy,  do  I  go  along  with 
Wordsworth  in  his  grand  lyrical  proc- 
lamation of  a  truth  not  less  divine  than 
it  is  mysterious,  not  less  triumphant 
than  it  is  sorrowful,  namely,  that 
among  God^s  holiest  instruments  for 
the  eleyation  of  human  nature  is  '  mu- 
tual slaughter'  among  men;  yes,  that 

*  Carnage  is  God's  daughter."  'Any 
confederation  or  compact  of  nations  for 
abolishing  war  would  be  the  inaagura- 
tion  of  a  downward  path  for  man.' 

*  There  is  a  mystery  in  approaching 
this  aq>ect  of  the  case  which  no  man 
has  read  fully.  War  has  a  deeper  and 
more  ine£fable  relation  to  hidden  gran- 
deurs in  man  than  has  as  yet  been  de- 
ciphered. To  execute  judgments  of 
retribution  upon  outrages  offered  to 
human  rights  or  to  human  dignity,  to 
yindicate  the  sanctities  of  the  altar  and 
the  sanctities  of  the  hearth — these  are 
Amotions  of  human  greatness  which 
war  has  many  times  assumed,  and 
many  times  faithftilly  discharged. 
But  behind  all  these  there  towers  dim- 
ly a  greater.  The  great  phenomenon 
of  war  it  is — this,  and  this  only — ^which 
keeps  open  in  man  a  spiracle — an  organ 
of  respiration — for  breathing  a  tran- 
scendent atmosphere,  and  dealing  with 
an  idea  that  else  would  perish — ^yiz., 
the  idea  of  mixed  crusade  and  martyr- 
dom, doing  and  suffering,  that  finds  its 
realization  in  such  a  battle  as  that  of 
Waterloo— yiz.,  a  battle  fought  for  in- 
terests of  the  human  race  felt  eyen 
where  they  are  not  understood ;  so  that 
the  tutelary  angel  of  man,  when  he 
trayerses  such  a  dreadfhl  field,  when  he 
reads  the  distorted  features,  counts  the 
ghastly  ruins,  sums  ihe  hidden  anguish, 
and  the  haryest« 

*  Of  horror  breathing  firom  the  silent  ground,* 

neyertheless,  speaking  as  God's  messen- 
ger, blesses  it,  and  calls  it  yery  good.' 


Startling  as  these  assertions  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, profoundly  philosophical ;  an 
history  proclaims  their  solenm  truth- 
is,  in  fact,  totally  inexplicable  and  con- 
fused on  any  other  supposition.  His- 
tory is  by  no  means  merely  biography 
condensed ;  fer  from  it ;  biography  is 
concerned  with  the  shifting  and  ephem- 
eral career  of  indiyidual  men ;  but  his- 
tory, far  transcending  that  lowly  sphere, 
records  the  reyolution  and  progress  of 
principles ;  these  succeed  each  other  in 
eyeriasting  succession,  like  the  reyolu- 
tion of  day  and  night ;  and  indiyiduab 
rise  into  importance  only  as  they  stand 
related  to,  are  the  mgaxto  ot,  this  prog- 
ress. The  Aiture  is  foreyer  supphottng 
the  present ;  the  feud  is  immortal — the 
antagonism  ineyitable;  if  effete  ideas 
and  principles,  which  haye  accom- 
plished their  mission,  refhse  to  retire 
and  peaceably  giye  phice  to  their  legiti- 
mate successors,  conflict  arises  of  neces- 
gity — a  conflict  in  which  the  usurper 
must  Anally  triumph,  or  the  wheels  of 
human  -pTOgnsn  will  be  effectually 
blocked.  War,  then,  is  neceesaiy  to 
the  adyance  of  humanity.  Although 
De  Quincey  discerns  the  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  war  only  at  the  '  infinite  and 
starry  distance  of  the  Millennium,'  still, 
as  its  enginery  is  becoming  more  and 
more  destructiye,  its  danger  and  ex- 
pense increasing,  as  the  progress  of  dy- 
ilization  is  gradually  effacing  the  dark- 
er stains  from  human  society,  and  lur- 
ing it  from  the  path  of  yiolence  by  the 
charm  of  luxurious  repose,  the  necessity 
of  war  will  gradually  disappear— -its 
total  decline  approach.  We  would  re- 
mark in  passing  that  De  Quincey  is  al- 
together too  captious  in  his  criticisms 
upon  French  ideas  of  war.  80  far  as 
the  majority  of  men  are  concerned, 
whether  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen, 
little  pains  is  taken  to  search  out  the 
philosophy  of  eyents.  But  Cousin,  in 
his  'Course  of  History,'  has  asserted, 
eyen  more  peremptorily  than  De 
Quincey  himself^  the  diyine  mission  of 
war.'    He  essentially  declares  that  car- 
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nage  is  always  and  of  necessity  Ghxl^s 
daughter :  to  this  extreme  doctrine  Mr. 
de  Qnincey  would  doubtless  demur, 
ayerring  that  *by  possibility*  such 
miglU  not  be  the  case. 

Still  profounder  insight  is  disclosed 
in  the  article  on  *  Gbristianity  as  an 
Organ  of  Political  Movement.'  It  was 
a  chance  perusal  of  this  essay  that  first 
turned  our  attention  to  De  Quincey's 
writings,  and  we  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, as  did  he  when  first  fiiDing 
upon  Bicardo's  work,  *Thou  art  the 
man  I '  The  object  in  view  is  to  distin- 
groish  accurately  between  the  Christian 
and  pagan  idea  of  religion.  There  has 
been  g^reat  concision  on  this  point. 
What  is  involved  in  the  term  religion 
as  used  by  a  Christian  9  According  to 
De  Qoinoey  there  are  lour  elements: 
1st  A  form  of  worship ;  2d.  An  idea 
of  God;  8d.  The  idea  of  a  relation  sub- 
tnsting  between  Gk>d and  His  creatures; 
4th.  A  doctrinal  part.  Now,  of  these 
cardinal  elements,  only  one,  that  of 
worship,  was  present  in  pagan  religions, 
and  even  this  was  so  completely  dis- 
torted, arose  from  impulses  so  utterly 
deq^iotble,  as  to  be  positively  immoral 
in  its  tendencies.  The  gods  were,  to 
their  worshippers,  dreadfbl  realities — 
monsters  of  crime,  at  once  powerftil  and 
vindictive — the  very  footballs  of  unhal- 
lowed passion ;  hence  worship  was  not 
the  result  of  love  or  reverence,  or  even 
of  a  regard  to  ftiture  interests,  but  it 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  shun  dan- 
ger immediately  behind — a  mock  truce 
between  inmiortal  foes,  which  either 
party  might  violate  at  pleasure.  '  Be- 
cause the  gods  were  wicked,  man  was 
religious ;  because  Olympus  was  cruel, 
earth  trembled;  because  the  divine 
beings  were  the  most  lawless  of  Thugs, 
the  human  being  became  the  most  ab- 
ject of  sycophants.'  Even  in  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  no  such  thing  as  tra^ 
iintctian  was  known— 'the  priest  did 
not  address  the  people  at  alL'  Hence 
all  moral  theories,  all  doctrinal  teach- 
ing was  utteriy  di^(^ed  from  ancient 
religionft— that  was  resigned  to  nature 


id,  consequently,  poweriess  alike  to 
instruct  men  or  command  their  respect, 
they  had  no  inherent,  self-sustaining 
energy,  but  were  built  upon  a  mere  im- 
pulse, and  that  impulse  was  the  most 
atgect  terror.  Where,  then,  luriu  the 
transcendent  power  of  Christianity  as 
an  organ  of  political  movement  9  Sim- 
ply in  the  hct  that  it  brings  men  into 
the  most  tender  and  affecting  relations 
with  God,  and,  over  and  above  this,  that 
it  rests  upon  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal 
basis.  These  features  were  never  sua- 
pected  even  as  possible  until  Christian- 
ity revealed  them.  Hence  Christianity 
'  carried  along  with  itself  its  own  au- 
thentication;  since,  while  other  rdi- 
gions  introduced  men  simply  to  cere- 
monies and  usages,  which  could  fbmish 
no  aliment  or  material  for  their  intel- 
lect, Christianity  provided  an  eternal 
fdUntray  or  place  of  exercise,  for  the 
human  understanding  vitalized  by  hu- 
man affections :  for  every  problem  what- 
ever, interesting  to  the  human  intellect, 
provided  only  that  it  bears  a  moral 
aspect,  immediately  passes  into  the  field 
of  religious  speculation.  Religion  had 
thus  bec6me  the  great  organ  of  human 
culture.'  Of  this  profound  distinction 
De  Quincey  was  the  original  discov- 
erer. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  to  every  lit- 
erary person,  that  Bentley  attempted  to 
emend  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  made  a  very 
signal  failure.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  on  the  part  of  many,  that 
one  who  is  so  confessedly  superior  in 
the  criticism  of  classical  poetiy,  whose 
ear  was  so  exquisitely  sensitive  and 
accurate  when  awakened  by  ancient 
lyres,  should  prove  himself  such  a  driv- 
eller in  the  presence  of  the  grandest 
cathedral-music  of  modem  times.  Cole- 
ridge took  occasion  to  observe  that  it 
was  only  our  ignorance  that  prevented 
Bentley's  emendations  and  innovations 
from  appearing  as  monstrous  and 
unnatural  in  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients as  in  that  of  John  Milton.  The 
charge    appears  very  plaodble    and 
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damaging  at  first  sight  We  notice  it 
in  order  to  exhibit  De  Quincey's  mar- 
Telloos  sagacity  in  detecting  the  tnie 
relation  of  things :  he  utterly  dissipated 
the  force  of  the  cavil  by  simply  stating 
the  actual  bearings  of  the  two  classes 
of  poetry.  Ancient  poetry  was  darkly 
austere  and  practical ;  the  imagination 
was  fettered  by  a  ^m  austerity ;  the 
merely  passionate — that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sphere  of  the  sensibili- 
ties alone — ^finds  no  resting  place  in  its 
Tast  domain ;  but  in  the  poetry  of  Mil- 
ton the  element  of  passion  is  triumph- 
ant ;  hence  Bentley,  with  his  icy,  criti- 
cal, matter-of-fact  temperament,  could 
neyer  appreciate  Milton*s  migestic 
flights.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing, at  this  point,  De  Quincey^s  acute 
and  beautiful  parallel  between  Grecian 
and  English  tragedy : 

'  The  kind  of  feeling  which  broods 
oyer  the  Grecian  tragedy,  and  to  court 
which  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece  nat- 
urally spread  all  their  canvas,  was 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  atmo^here 
of  death  than  of  life.  This  expresses 
ruddy  the  character  of  awe  and  reli- 
gious horror  investing  the  Greek  thea- 
tre. But  to  my  own  feeling  the  differ- 
ent principle  of  passion  which  governs 
the  Greek  conception  of  tragedy,  as 
compared  with  the  English,  is  best  con- 
veyed by  saying  that  the  Grecian  is  a 
breathinff  from  the  world  of  sculpture, 
the  Enghsh  a  breathing  from  the  world 
of  painting.  What  we  read  in  sculpture 
is  not  ab^lutely  death,  but  still  less  is 
it  the  frdness  of  life.  We  read  there 
the  abstraction  of  a  life  that  reposes, 
the  sublimity  of  a  life  that  aspires,  the 
solemnity  of  a  life  that  is  thrown  to  an 
infinite  distance.  This  last  is  the  fea- 
ture of  sculpture  which  seems  most 
characteristic :  the  form  which  presides 
in  the  most  commanding  groups  Ms 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth : '  true ;  but  it  is 
the  sleep  of  a  life  sequestrated,  solemn, 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  time  and 
roace,  and  (as  to  both  alike)  thrown 
(I  repeat  the  words)  to  a  distance  which 
is  infinite.  It  affects  us  profoundly, 
but  not  by  agitation.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  tne  breathing  life — ^life 
kindling,  trembling,  palpitating — ^that 
life  which  speaks  to  us  in  painting — 
this  is  also  the  life  that  q»eaks  to  us 


in  English  tragedy.  Into  an  EngKsh 
trage^  even  festivals  of  joy  may  enter ; 
marriages,  and  baptisms,  or  commem- 
orations of  national  trophies:  which, 
or  anything  like  which,  is  incompatible 
with  the  very  being  of  the  Greek.  In 
that  tragedy  what  uniformity  of  gloom ; 
in  the  English  what  light  alternating 
with  depths  of  darkness  I  The  Greel^ 
how  moumftil;  the  English,  how  tu- 
multuous I  Even  the  catastrophes  how 
different  1  In  the  Greek  we  see  a 
breathless  waiting  for  a  doom  that 
cannot  be  evaded;  a  waiting,  as  it 
were,  for  the  last  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  inexorable  rising  of  a 
deluge :  in  the  English  it  is  like  a 
midnight  of  shipwreck,  from  which, 
up  to  the  last  and  until  the  final  ruin 
comes,  there  still  survives  the  sort  of 
hope  that  clings  to  human  energies.' 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can 
fully  traverse  and  explore  this  vast  sec- 
tion of  De  Quincey^s  writings;  that 
would  be  a  task  beyond  our  present 
resources;  and,  consequently,  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  unnoticed  keen  dis- 
sections of  history;  ingenious,  althou^ 
sometimes  untenable,  theories  regard- 
ing the  Essence,  the  supposed  expres- 
sions for  eternity  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
character  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  doctrine 
of  demons,  the  principles  of  casuistry, 
style,  and  rhetoric ;  the  discusdons  of 
various  points  in  philosophy  and  logic ; 
the  prodigality  of  erudition  displayed 
in  the  articles  on  Plato,  Homer,  Dinner 
Real  and  Reputed,  Bentley ;  the  tran- 
scendent critical  skill  revealed  in  ^ 
little  paper  entitled  *  The  Knocking  at 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth,'  in  the  essays 
on  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  and  others ;  the  minute  dissec- 
tions of  feeling  and  passion  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  his  writings.  We 
ahall  content  ourselves  with  merely  ad- 
ducing another  illustration  of  our  au- 
thor's extremely  speculative  and  meta- 
physical cast  of  mind,  and  then  close 
this  section  of  the  review.  This  is  taken 
from  that  touchingly  beautiful  chap- 
ter in  the  *  Autobiographic  Sketches,' 
entitled  *  The  Afflictions  of  Childhood' 
De  Quincey,  even  in  his  childhood, 
was  profoundly  sensitive,  and  capable 
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of  forming  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ments. Tender  and  absorbing  was  the 
love  which  had  sprang  up  between 
himself  and  his  sister  Elizabeth;  she 
was  the  joy  of  his  life — she  was  su- 
preme in  his  a£fectiona  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  she  suddenly  sickened  and 
died ;  De  Quincey,  although  younger 
by  three  years,  was  overwhelmed  with 
unspeakable  agony.  When  his  sister 
had  been  dressed  for  the  graye,  he  stole 
silently  and  alone  into  her  chamber  to 
look  once  more  upon  her  beautiful  £em^ 
to  kiss  once  more  her  sweet  lips :  while 
standing  by  the  bedside  he  is  suddenly 
struck  down  in  a  trance,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  scene  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest prose  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  eyen  here,  amid  the  ab- 
sorbing disclosures  of  a  frantic  sorrow, 
when  the  mighty  swell  of  passion  had 
reached  its  culmination,  and  a  solemn 
Memnonian  wind,  'the  saddest  that 
ear  eyer  heard,'  b^gan  to  arise,  and  the 
seals  of  a  heavenly  vision  were  about 
to  be  unloosed — even  here  he  pauses, 
philosophically  to  '  explain  why  death, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  is  more 
profoundly  affecting  in  summer  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  year '  I 

We  have  said  that  De  Quincey  was 
an  eminent  master  of  the  historic  art 
His  power  in  this  direction  is  signally 
displayed  in  his  account  of  'The 
Household  Wreck,' '  The  Spanish  Nun^' 
<  The  First  Rebellion,'  and  the  '  Fli^t 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe.'  'The  Household 
Wreck'  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic 
narrative,  but  the  plot  is  somewhat 
confhsed ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  'Spanish  Nun.'  The 
nun  is  a  Jxma-Jlde  historical  personage, 
and  her  career  is  delineated  with  sur- 
prising effect.  She  was  the  daughter 
^f  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  who  pitilessly 
carried  her  in  in&ncy  to  the  Convent 
of  St.  Sebastian,  where  she  remained 
until  the  age  of  fifteen ;  the  quietude 
ot  that  cloistered  life  her  stormy  spirit 
eonld  no  longer  brook;  she  eloped, 
assumed  male  attire,  became  the  page 

VOL.  V.- 


of  a  nobleman,  at  whose  house  she  saw 
that  'old  crocodile,'  her  father,  who 
was  now  searching  with  mock  solici- 
tude for  his  absconded  daughter ;  ex- 
posure was  imminent;  no  safety  re- 
mained until  the  ocean  divided  her 
from  Spain,  and  her  plans  were  formed 
at  once ;  the  nun  embarked  for  South 
America,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Pera ;  finally 
arrived  at  Paita;  killed  a  man  in  a 
street  encounter;  escaped  death  only 
by  promising  to  marry  a  lady  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her;  once  again 
there  was  no  security  but  in  flight ;  she 
joined  a  cavalry  regiment  commanded 
by  her  own  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
unknown ;  him  she  unwittingly  killed 
in  a  midnight  duel ;  then  follow  the 
terrific  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  fear- 
fhl  tragedies  at  Tucuman  and  Cuzco, 
her  return  to  Europe  in  compliance 
with  royal  and  papal  commands ;  she 
approaches  the  port  of  Cadiz ;  myriads 
upon  myriads  line  the  shore  and  cover 
the  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
martial  nun ;  cardinals  and  kings  and 
popes  hasten  to  embrace  her ;  the  thun- 
ders of  popular  welcome  arise  wherever 
she  appears ;  but  the  nun  finds  no  rest ; 
terrific  memories  rankle  in  her  bosom, 
and  blast  her  repose;  again  she  cm- 
barks  for  America;  but  then,  how 
closed  that  career,  so  tragically  tempes- 
tuous! The  nun  reached  Vera  Cruz; 
she  took  her  seat  in  the  boat  to  go 
ashore ;  no  more  is  known ;  her  fate  is 
concealed  in  impenetrable  mystery; 
'the  sea  was  searched  for  her — ^the 
forests  were  ransacked.  The  sea  made 
no  answer — ^the  forests  gave  up  no 
sign.'  These  incidents,  which  are  his- 
torical verities,  are  wrought  up  into  a 
narrative  of  absorbing  power. 

In  De  Quincey's  brief  sketch  of  the 
'  First  Rebellion '  are  found  some 
graphic  historical  paintings.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  the  panic 
at  EnniBOorthy,  at  the  moment  when 
the  rebels  had  carried  the  place  by  a»- 
sanlt: 
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*Now  came  a  scene,  which  swal- 
lowed up  all  distinct  or  separate  fea- 
tures in  its  frantic  confluence  of  hor- 
rors. All  the  loyalists  of  Enniscorthy, 
all  the  gentry  for  miles  around,  who 
had  congregated  in  that  town,  as  a 
centre  of  security,  were  summoned  at 
that  moment,  not  to  an  orderly  retreat, 
but  to  instant  flight.  At  one  end  of 
the  street  were  seen  the  rebel  pikes  and 
bayonets,  and  fierce  faces  already  gleam- 
ing through  the  smoke ;  at  the  other 
end,  volumes  of  Are,  surging  and  bil- 
lowing from  the  thatched  roofs  and 
blazing  rafters,  beginning  to  block  up 
the  avenues  of  escape.  Then  began 
the  a^ony  and  uttermost  conflict  of 
what  18  worst  and  what  is  best  in  hu- 
man nature.  Then  was  to  be  seen  the 
very  delirium  of  fear,  and  the  very  de- 
lirium of  vindictive  malice;  private 
and  ignoble  hatred  of  ancient  origin, 
shrouding  itself  in  the  mask  of  patriot- 
ic wrath ;  the  tiger  glare  of  just  ven- 
g^eance,  fresh  from  intolerable  wrdngs, 
and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ignominy 
of  stripes  and  personal  degi^dation; 

Sanic,  self-palsied  by  its  own  excess ; 
ight,  eager  or  stealthy,  according  to 
the  temper  and  means ;  volleying  pur- 
suit ;  the  very  frenzy  of  agitation  under 
every  mode  of  excitement;  and  here 
and  there,  towering  aloft,  the  despera- 
tion of  maternal  love,  victorious  and 
supreme  over  all  lower  passions.' 

There  is  a  species  of  narrative  in  the 
'  Autobiographic  Sketches,*  of  a  some- 
what diflerent  cast  fh>m  that  which  we 
have  been  contemplating,  less  grand 
and  passionate,  perhaps,  but  more  ten- 
der and  exquisite — overspread  with  a 
quieter  and  mellower  humor.  We  refer 
to  the  account  of  his  brother  William. 
He  was  a  youth  of  the  stormiest  nature, 
a  genuine  cloud-compeller,  forever  rais- 
ing storms  and  whirlwinds  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  directing  them ;  *  haugh- 
ty he  was,  aspiring,  immeasurably  ac- 
tive; fertile  in  resources  as  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  but  also  full  of  quarrel  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  and  in  default  of 
any  other  opponent,  he  would  have 
fiwtened  a  quarrel  upon  his  own  shad- 
ow for  presuming  to  run  before  him 
when  going  westward  in  the  morning ; 
whereas,  in  all  reason,  a  shadow,  like 
a  dutiful  child,  ought  to  keep  deferen- 


tially in  the  rear  of  that  migestic  sub- 
stance which  is  the  author  of  its  exist- 
ence.' He  hated  books,  except  those 
which  he  chanced  to  write  himself^  be 
was  especially  great  on  the  subject  of 
necromancy ;  was  even  the  author  of  a 
profound  work,  entitled  *  How  to  Raise 
a  Ghost,  and  when  You  have  Got  Him 
Down,  how  to  Keep  Him  Down.'  '  To 
which  work,  he  assured  us,  that  sone 
most  learned  and  enormous  man,  whose 
name  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  had 
promised  him  an  appendix,  which  m^ 
pendix  treated  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Solomon's  signet  ring,  with  forms  of 
miUimus  for  ghosts  that  might  be  re- 
fractory, and  probably  a  riot  act  for  any 
Smmite  among  ghosts;'  for  he  often 
gravely  affirmed  that  a  confederation, 
'  a  solemn  league  and  conspiracy,  might 
take  place  among  the  infinite  genera- 
tions of  ghosts  against  the  single  gen- 
eration of  men  at  any  one  time  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  death,'  Deeming 
this  subject  too  recondite  for  his  ju- 
venile audience,  he  dropped  it,  and  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  upon  phys- 
ics. 'This  undertaking  arose  fhxm 
some  one  of  us  envying  or  admiring 
flies  for  their  power  of  walking  upon 
the  ceiling.  '  Poh  I '  said  he,  *  they 
are  impostors ;  they  pretend  to  do  it, 
but  they  can't  do  it  as  it  ought  to  bs 
done.  Ah  I  you  should  see  me  stand- 
ing upright  on  the  ceiling,  with  my 
head  downward,  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  meditating  profoundly.' 
My  sister  Maiy  remarked  that  we  should 
all  be  very  glad  to  see  him  in  that  po- 
sition. *  If  that's  the  case,'  he  replied, 
'  it's  very  well  that  all  is  ready  except 
as  to  a  strap  or  two.'  Being  an  excel- 
lent skater,  he  had  first  imagined  that, 
if  held  up  till  he  had  started,  be 
might  then,  by  taking  a  bold  swe^ 
ahead,  keep  himself  in  position  through 
the  continued  impetus  of  skating.  But 
this  he  found  not  to  answer ;  becanae, 
as  he  observed,  *  the  friction  was  too 
retarding  frx>m  the  plaster  of  Paris ;  but 
the  case  would  be  very  difierent  if  tbe 
ceiling  were  covered  with  ice.'    But  as 
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it  was  notf  he  changed  his  plan.  The 
true  secret,  he  now  discoyered,  was 
this :  he  would  consider  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  humming  top;  he  would 
make  an  apparatus  (and  he  made  it) 
for  haying  himself  launched,  like  a  top, 
upon  the  ceiling,  and  regularly  spun. 
Then  the  yertiginous  motion  of  the  hu- 
man top  would  oyercome  the  force  of 
grayitation.  He  should,  of  course,  spin 
upon  his  own  axis,  and  sleep  upon  his 
own  axis— perhaps  he  might  eyen 
dream  upon  it;  and  he  laughed  at 
'  those  scoundrels,  the  flies,'  that  neyer 
improyed  in  their  pretended  art,  nor 
made  anything  of  it.  The  principle 
was  now  discoyered ;  *  and,  of  course,' 
he  said, '  if  a  man  can  keep  it  up  for 
five  minutes,  what's  to  hinder  him  from 
doing  so  for  fiye  months  f '  *  Certainly, 
nothing  that  I  can  think  of,'  was  the 
reply  of  my  sister,  whose  scepticism, 
in  fact,  had  not  settled  upon  the  fiye 
months,  but  altogether  upon  the  fiye 
minutes.  The  apparatus  for  spinning 
him,  howeyer,  perhaps  from  its  com- 
plexity, would  not  work — a  feet  eyi- 
dently  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
gardener.  On  reconsidering  the  sub- 
ject, he  announced,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  among  us,  that,  although 
the  physical  discoyery  was  now  com- 
plete, he  saw  a  moral  difficulty.  It 
was  not  a  humming  top  that  was  re- 
quired, but  a  joeg  top.  Now,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  vertigo  at  fldl  stretch,  with- 
out which,  to  a  certain  extent,  grayi- 
tation  would  proye  too  much  for  him, 
he  needed  to  be  whipped  incessantly. 
But  that  was  what  a  gentleman  ought 
not  to  tolerate :  to  be  scourged  uninter- 
mittingly  on  the  legs  by  any  grub  of  a 
gardener,  unless  it  were  Father  Adam 
himself,  was  a  thing  that  he  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  fece.'  Attempted 
improyements  in  the  art  of  fiying, 
which,  he  alleged,  was  then  '  in  a  con- 
dition disgraceful  to  ciyilized  society ; ' 
the  composition  and  exhibition  of  l^at 
bloody  tragedy,  *  Sultan  Amurath ; ' 
the  conduct  of  a  protracted  war  which 
arose  out  of  a  fancied  insult  firom  a 


factory  boy,  whom,  suryeying  with  in- 
tense disdain, '  he  bade  draw  near  that 
he  might  *  giye  his  flesh  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air  I "  the  goyemment  of  the 
imaginary  kingdom  of  ^  Tigrosylyania ' 
—occupied  the  attention  of  this  hun- 
dred-handed youth  until  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen — all  of  which  is  narrat- 
ed with  unequalled  pathos  and  humor. 
But  there  is  still  another  section  of 
the  narratiye  art,  yet  more  sublime  and 
unapproachable,  where  De  Quincey 
stands  alone— the  section  in  which  are 
recorded  his  dreams.  These  are  with- 
out a  riyal  or  eyen  a  precedent  in  the 
English  language;  nay,  purely  impas- 
sioned prose  as  *  The  Confessions '  and 
^  Suspiria  de  Profundis '  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  any  language;  but  the 
narration  of  dreams,  while  exposed  to 
all  its  difficulties,  is  inyested  with 
superadded  difficulties,  arising  fh>m 
the  shilling,  yisionary  character  of  the 
world  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid, 
'where  a  single  felse  note,  a  single 
word  in  a  wrong  key,  will  ruin  the 
whole  music'  De  Quincey's  habit  of 
dreaming  was  constitutional,  and  dis- 
played itself  eyen  in  infancy.  He  was 
naturally  extremely  sensitiye,  and  of 
a  melancholy  temperament ;  he  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  undisturbed  re- 
pose, that  he  willingly  submitted  to 
any  amount  of  contempt  if  he  could 
only  be  let  alone;  he  had  that  weird 
faculty  which  is  foreyer  peopling  the 
darkness  with  myriads  of  phantoms; 
then  came  the  aflSiddons  of  childhood 
— that  night,  which  ran  after  his  foot- 
steps far  into  life — and  finally  came 
opium,  which  is  a  specific  *  for  exalting 
the  dream  scenery,  for  deepening  ite 
shadows,  and,  aboye  all,  for  strengthen- 
ing the  sense  of  its  fearf\il  realities : ' 
all  these  allied  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  his  yast  in- 
tellectual capacity,  imparted  to  De 
Quincey's  dreams  a  terrific  grandeur. 
They  were  sometimes  firightfal,  some- 
times sublime,  but  always  accompanied 
by  anxiety  and  melancholy  gloom.  '  I 
seemed,'  says  he,  '  eyery  night  to  de- 
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scend— uot  metaphorically,  but  literally 
to  descend — into  chasms  and  sunless 
abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could 
eyer  reascend.  Nor  did  I,  by  awaking, 
feel  that  I  had  reascended.  This  I  do 
not  dwell  upon ;  because  the  state  of 
gloom  which  attended  these  gorgeous 
spectacles,  amounting,  at  least,  to  utter 
darkness,  as  of  some  suicidal  despond- 
ency, cannot  be  approached  by  words.' 
De  Quincey's  most  elaborate  dreams 
are :  *  The  Daughter  of  Lebanon,'  ^  L&- 
vana  and  Our  Ladies  of  8orrow,'  *  The 
Vision  of  Sudden  Death,'  and  '  Dream 
Fugue.'  The  last  named  is  the  most 
perfect  in  its  conception,  the  most  pow- 
erful in  its  execution.  It  is  too  long 
to  quote,  too  sublime  to  be  marred  by 
abbreviation.  If  any  one  desires  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  English 
language  in  an  '  effort  to  wrestle  with 
the  utmost  power  of  music,'  let  him 
read  that  dream.  We  shall,  mean- 
while, present  one  from  the  year  1820, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
estimate  of  it : 

*'  The  dream  commenced  with  a  mu- 
sic which  now  I  often  heard  in  dreams 
— a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awak- 
ening suspense ;  a  music  like  the  open- 
ing of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  and 
which,  like  thaty  gave  the  feeling  of  a 
vast  march,  of  inmiite  cayalcades  filing 
off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty 
day— a  day  of  crisis  and  of  final  hope 
for  human  nature,  then  suffering  some 
mysterious  eclipse,  and  labormg  in 
some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  I 
knew  not  where — somehow,  I  knew  not 
how — by  some  bein^,  I  knew  not 
whom— a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony,  was 
conducting — was  evolving  like  a  great 
drama,  or  piece  of  music,  with  which 
my  sympathy  was  the  more  insupport- 
able from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place, 
its  cause,  its  nature,  and  its  possible 
issue.  I  had  the  power,  and  yet  had 
not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the 
power,  if  I  could  raise  myself  to  wiU  it ; 
and  yet  aeain  I  had  not  the  power,  for 
the  weight  of  twenty  Atlimtics  was 
upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpi- 
able guUt.  *  Deeper  than  ever  plum- 
mit  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like 
a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.    Some 


greater  interest^jmis  at  stake;  sofme 
mightier  cause  tnan  ever  yet  the  sword 
had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  pro- 
claimed. Then  came  sudden  alarms; 
hurryings  to  and  fro;  trepidations  of 
innumerable  fugitives.  I  knew  not 
whether  from  the  ^ood  cause  or  the 
bad;  darkness  and  hghts;  tempest  and 
human  faces;  and,  at  last,  with  the 
sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms 
and  the  features  that  were  worth  all 
the  world  to  me,  j^d  but  a  moment 
allowed — and  claq>ed  hands,  and  heart- 
breaking partings,  and  then — ereilast- 
ing  farewells  I  and,  with  a  sigh,  such 
as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the 
incestuous  mother  utter^  the  aUiorred 
name  of  death — everlasting  fanwdls! 
and  again,  and  yet  again  rererberated 
— everlasting  farewelU  I ' 

O  mighty  magician  t 

In  point  of  style  and  general  method 
of  treating  subjects,  De  Quincey's  great- 
est fiiults  are  pedantry  and  discurdve- 
ness.  Of  the  former  we  have  no  defence 
to  make;  we  think  that,  in  writing 
avowedly  for  the  public,  and  not  for 
any  particular  class,  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms  merely  because  they  are 
technical,  and  of  learned  terms  merely 
because  they  are  learned,  is  a  positive 
blemish.  But  still  greater  offence  is 
given  to  many  readers  by  the  oeeasi&nal 
practice  of  discursiveness;  we  employ 
the  epithet  intentionally,  foic  the  habit 
is  by  no  means  so  inveterate  as  many 
seem  to  suppose.  Yet  even  where  it  is 
most  triumphant,  there  is,  nevertheless,- 
a  goal  to  be  reached — a  goal  which 
will  finally  be  reached,  despite  inter- 
minable zigzags  and  *  harsh  angles.' 
This  peculiarity  was,  doubtless,  in  a 
great  degree  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
opium.  Opium,  even  amid  the  very 
delirium  of  rapture  it  produces,  nay, 
in  consequence  of  that  delirium,  is  hos- 
tile to  strictly  logical  thought ;  the  ex- 
citation approaches  the  character  of  an 
intuition;  the  glance,  however  keen 
and  fiursighted,  is  not  steady ;  it  is  rest- 
less, fitftil,  veering  forever  with  the 
movements  of  an  unnatural  stimulation ; 
but  when  the  exaltation  has  subsided, 
and  the  dread  reaction  and  nervous 
depression  succeeded,  this  result  is  ui- 
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tensified  a  hundred  fold,  and  gradoallj 
shapes  itself  into  a  confirmed  habit 
Even  if  the  use  of  opium  was  positively 
beneficial  to  the  intellect,  still  its  dread- 
ful havoc  with  the  physical  system 
would  fiur  more  than  outweigh  its  con- 
tributions in  that  direction.  But,  so 
far  is  that  fh)m  being  the  truth  in  the 
case,  that  opium,  at  best,  has  only  a 
revealing,  a  disclosing  power ;  it  can- 
not, even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
term,  be  called  a  creative  lower.  Let 
a  man  dream  dreams  as  gorgeous  as 
De  Quincey^s,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  he  can  write  like  De  Quincey ;  as 
related  to  literature,  the  grandeur  of 
dreams  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
dreamer^s  mastery  of  the  narrative  art, 
which  the  dreaming  faculty  itself  does 
not  either  presuppose  or  bestow.  But, 
over  and  above  all  this,  universal  ex- 
perience has  declared  that  the  use  of 
opium  is  fatally  hostile  to  any  very 
protracted  mental  power.  It  ravages 
the  mind  no  less  fearfully  than  it  does 
the  body — ^precipitates  both  in  one 
common  ruin ;  by  it  ordinary  men  are 
speedily  degraded  to  hopeless  impo- 
tence, and  the  most  mighty  shorn  of 
half  their  power  — a  swift-pursuing 
shadow  closes  suddenly  and  forever 
over  the  transient  gleam  of  unnatural 
splendor.  These  considerations  ac- 
count in  part  for  De  Quincey's  dis- 
cursiveness, but  perhaps  not  wholly. 
Discursiveness  is  not  without  its  beau- 
ties. We  believe  in  logic,  but  still  it 
is  pleasant,  at  times,  to  see  a  writer 
sport  with  his  subject,  to  see  him  gal- 
lop at  will,  unconfined  by  the  ring  cir- 
cle of  strict  severity.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Possibly  the  i  apparent  discursiveness 
may  be  only  the  preliminary  journey- 
ing by  which  we  are  to  secure  some 
new  and  startling  view  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  you  may  consider  these  initial 
movements  needlessly  protracted  and 
fiitiguing ;  but  trust  your  guide ;  what- 
ever your  private  opinion,  at  the  time, 
may  be,  he  will  never  miss  the  road, 
and  when  at  last  you  are  in  the  proper 
position  for  observation,  the  thrill  of 


unwonted  pleasure  will  swallow  up  all 
memory  of  former  eflbrts  and  former 
misgivings.  Occasionally  such  is  not 
the  case ;  for  instance,  in  the  papers  on 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  are  three 
in  number.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  is 
taken  up  in  describing  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  writer  suffers  of  com- 
municating with  his  publishers;  the 
nervous  maladies  that  torment  his  hap- 
piness; the  limits  of  time  and  space 
so  narrowly  circumscribed.  The  same 
strain  is  taken  up  in  the  second  paper. 
We  have  short  dissertations  on  the 
deadly  'hiatus  in  the  harness  which 
should  connect  the  pre-revolutionary 
with  the  post-revolutionary  conmion- 
wealths  of  England ; '  on  the  adjective 
My  and  the  aged  noun  dvilation  ;  then 
comes  a  general  belaboring  of  athletes 
and  gymnasts,  at  which  point  Sir  Wil- 
liam fairly  emerges  into  view ;  sudden- 
ly our  author  seems  to  recollect  that 
his  space  is  fast  diminishing,  and  con- 
cludes to  *  take  a  rise  out  of  something 
or  other'  at  once;  sets  down  Sir  Wil- 
liam as  a  genuine  logician,  and'  imme- 
diately commences  the  consideration 
of  several  ancient  word  puzzles,  one  of 
which  is  stated  in  a  very  business-like 
manner :  *  Vermin  in  account  with  the 
divine  and  long-legged  Pelides.'  Logic 
is  pretty  uniformly  the  subject  of  the 
third  paper,  and  no  inferior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  topic  is  displayed ;  but 
we  see  very  little  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton in  this  miscellaneous  collection. 
But  unpardonable  wandering  is  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  evils  of  discursiveness  are 
altogether  outweighed  by  the  positive 
advantages  and  beauties  to  which  we 
have  referred.  To  this  characteristic 
trait  must  be  added  another — ^the  dra- 
matic and  cumulative  manner  in  which 
the  subjects  discussed  are  treated. 
That  gives  to  De  Quincey's  style  in- 
creased power  and  increased  beauty ; 
artistic  symmetry  is  superinduced  upon 
solid  excellence.  This  peculiarity  is 
especially  noticeable  in  narratives  where 
the  element  of  horror  is  central,  as  in 
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'The  Ayenger.'  The  gentle  whisper 
rifles,  gradually  and  by  insensible  de- 
grees, to  the  a-wfbl  voice  of  the  thun- 
derbolt. The  prelude  is  calm  enough, 
sweet  enough,  but  soon  the  music 
ascends  to  a  fiercer  key ;  the  plot  dark- 
ens; the  crisis  gathers;  louder  and 
more  tumultuous  waxes  the  fiendish 
tumult,  until  all  lesser  passions  are 
swallowed  up,  and  the  empire  of  a 
blank,  ray  less  revenge  is  triumphant; 
we  are  spellbound  amid  the  successive 
stages  of  the  demoniac  tragedy;  we 
start  up  convulsively,  as  from  the  hor- 
rors of  nightmare,  at  its  ghastly  catas- 
trophe. But,  over  and  above  all  this, 
in  that  melody,  in  that  music  of  style, 
which  exalts  prose  to  the  dignity  of 
poetry,  De  Quincey  is  absolutely  with- 
out a  rival.  Read  the  *  Confessions,'  or 
the  *  Autobiographic  Sketches,'  or  the 
touching  tribute  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  all  doubt  upon  that  point  will  dis- 
appear. Besides,  over  tlie  surface  of 
his  writings  there  ripples  a  quaint,  ge- 
nial humor,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
kept  within  the  limits  of  propriety  by 
an  exquisite  taste.  In  marked  contrast 
to  many  of  our  most  illustrious  writers, 
De  Quincey  always  exhibits  a  profound 
respect  for  Christianity.  Listen  to  his 
indignant  rebuke  of  Kant,  who,  in  his 
work  on '  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Pure  Reason,'  had  expressed  opin- 
ions so  utterly  atheistical  as  to  draw 
forth  severe  menaces  iVom  the  reigning 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  the 
Second :  *  Surely,  gray  hairs  and  irreli- 
gion  make  a  monstrous  union ;  and  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  carried  into  the 
service  of  infidelity — a  youthful  zeal 
put  forth  by  a  tottering,  decrepid  old 
man,  to  withdraw  ft*om  desponding 
and  suffering  human  nature  its  most 
essential  props,  whether  for  action  or 
suffering,  for  conscience  or  for  hope,  is 
a  spectacle  too  disgusting  to  leave  room 
for  much  sympathy  with  merit  of  an- 
other kind.'  Finally,  we  love  De 
Quincey  for  his  abhorrence  of  all  knav- 
ish or  quackish  men,  and  his  deep  re- 


spect for  human  nature.  We  smpect 
that  but  few  dignitaries  of  the  past  ever 
received  so  sound  a  '  knoating  '*  as  did 
that  '  accursed  Jew '  Josephus,  at  his 
hands ;.  nor  do  Grotius  and  Dr.  Parr 
fiire  much  better.  He  believes  Josephus 
to  be  a  villain,  Grotius  and  Dr.  Pan- 
literary  impostors,  and  he  strips  off  their 
masks  in  a  very  sumimary  manner.  But 
with  the  trials,  the  struggles,  the  miseries 
of  humanity,  no  man  more  profoundly 
sympathizes  than  Thomas  de  Quincey. 
'  Oflentimes,'  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
daily  police  reports, '  oftentimes  I  stand 
aghast  at  the  revelations  there  made  of 
human  life  and  the  human  heart ;  at  its 
colossal  guilt,  and  its  colossal  misery ;  ' 
at  the  sufiering  which  oftentimes  throws 
a  shadow  over  palaces,  and  the  grand- 
eur of  mute  endurance  which  scHne- 
times  glorifies  a  cottage.'  How  tooch- 
ing  is  his  memorial  of  those  foriom 
twin  sisters,  who  *  snatched  convulsively 
at  a  loving  smile,  or  loving  gesture, 
from  a  child,  as  at  some  message  of  re- 
membrance firom  God;'  how  tender 
his  tribute  to  *  poor  Pink ; '  how  affect- 
ing his  devotion  to  unhappy  Ann, 
whom,  in  the  strength  of  his  gratitude, 
he  could  '  pursue  into  the  darkness  of 
a  London  brothel,  or  into  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  grave '  I  /^ 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  found 
De  Quincey  a  subtile  philosopher,  a 
mighty  master  of  the  historic  art,  a 
prose  poet  of  unrivalled  splendor.  To 
powers  so  versatile  and  extraordinary, 
combined  with  learning  so  profound, 
and  a  style  of  such  matehless  bril- 
liance, we  believe  that  no  other  writer 
of  the  present  age  can  lay  any  great 
claims.  StUl  we  take  our  leave  of  that 
eccentric,  storm-tossed  man  of  genius 
with  feelings  of  profound  regret.  Great 
as  his  contributions  to  literature  are,  he 
might  have  done  vastly  more.  But  ner- 
vous maladies  blasted  his  hopes,  over- 
threw his  colossal  designs,  and  he  ever- 
more drifts  down  the  ages  a  wreck- 
splendid,  brilliant,  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders — but  none  the  less  a  wreck. 
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PABT  FIRST. 

Uabbt  has  crept  to  his  little  bed, 
shiyering  with  childish  dread  of  the 
dark.  Ungentle  hands  have  placed 
him  there,  guardians  careless  of  his 
comfort  and  chary  of  kind  words  and 
looks,  and  a  coarse-voiced  girl  has  said, 
as  she  took  the  light  away,  and  banged 
the  door  behind  her : 

*  Cry  out  loud,  you  little  imp,  and  Til 
send  the  black  bears  to  catch  you.' 

So  Harry  is  choking  down  his  sobs, 
and  crying  silently,  very  silently.  The 
chill  and  melancholy  night  wind,  as  it 
comes  moaning  through  the  casement 
and  rustling  the  light  leaves  of  the  tall 
poplar  as  they  rest  against  the  window 
panes,  and  the  great  round  tears  as  they 
fall  with  a  dull,  heavy  drop,  drop  on 
his  lonely  pillow,  are  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  rlismal  stillness,  except- 
ing now  and  then,  when  a  great  sob, 
too  mighty  to  be  choked  down,  bursts 
from  the  little,  overcharged  heart.  And 
then  Harry  fancies  he  feels,  through' 
the  thin  coverlet  and  torn  night  dress, 
the  huge  black  paws  of  these  same  bears 
grasping  the  tender  round  shoulder, 
blue  with  the  cold,  while  the  little  boy 
lies  there  shivering  and  shuddering  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension.  Darkness 
above  and  around  him,  terrible,  black, 
silent  darkness;  darkness  which  en- 
wraps and  enfolds  him  and  takes  away 
his  breath,  like  the  heavy,  stifling  folds 
of  a  hideous  black  mantle ;  darkness 
that  the  active  invagination  of  the  timid 
child  peoples  with  phantom  shapes, 
grotesque  and  horrible — forms  made 
unnaturally  visible  by  their  own  light, 
that  mouth  and  leer,  and  stretch  out 
distorted  arms  to  seize  him,  whose  ap- 
palling presence  fills  the  room  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  which  eddy  and 
circle  around  him  in  horrid  demon 
dances,  whirling  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  myriads  of  hideous  faces 


are  thrust  close  to  his  own,  or  grin 
above  him,  while  he  chokes  for  breath 
— forms  that  make  the  cold  sweat  stand 
on  his  baby  forehead,  and  freeze  the 
blood  in  his  veins,  that  he  watches 
night  after  night,  with  his  blue  eyes 
starting  fi*om  their  sockets  and  his  hair 
standing  on  end,  that  make  of  the  des- 
olate nighttime  a  dread  and  a  horror  I 
And  there  is  no  one  to  kneel  beside  his 
lonely  bed  and  tell  the  frightened  child, 
sick  with  dread,  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  odious  black  dwarfs,  who 
drag  young  children  off  to  dark  and 
dismal  dungeons  by  the  hair  of  their 
head,  nor  great  giants,  who  grow  al- 
ways bigger  as  you  look  at  them,  and 
who  eat  up,  at  a  mouthful,  little  boys 
who  cry  in  the  dark.  No  tender  mo- 
ther bends  low  with  all  but  divine  com- 
passion to  listen  to  his  little  sorrows,  or 
soothe  his  childish  fears — to  teach  him 
his  simple  prayers,  or  tell  him  sweet 
stories  of  a  little  child  like  himself^  be- 
fore whose  lowly  cradle  wise  men 
bowed  as  at  a  shrine,  and  to  do  whom 
reverence  sMning  ones  came  from  a  far- 
distant  country.  There  is  no  one  to 
pillow  his  curly  head  upon  a  loving 
bosom,  and  lull  him  to  sleep  with 
quaint  old  lullabies.  Harry  is  worse 
than  motherless. 

So  on  the  night  in  question,  as  on 
all  other  nights  preceding,  poor  Harry, 
worn  out  with  fright  and  weariness,  is 
dropping  to  sleep  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, closing  his  swollen  eyes  in  troubled 
slumber,  when,  half  unconsciously  turn- 
ing his  curly  head  upon  the  pillow  to 
find  a  dry  place  for  the  wet  cheek  to 
rest  against,  something  bright  and 
shining  makes  long  lines  of  light  in 
the  tears  still  wet  on  Harry's  lashes, 
and  wakes  him  up  again. 

Such  a  bright,  beautiful  star  it  is. 
One  that  has  been  slowly  rising,  climb- 
ing the  blue  outside,  until  it  reaches  a 
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break  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree  before 
the  window,  and  shines  straight  into 
Harry^seyes.  Something  of  that  strange 
solemnity  that  fills  minds  of  a  matnrer 
growth  when  gazing  on  the  starry 
heayens,  hashes  that  baby's  soul  into 
reverence  as  he  looks  upon  it.  The 
terrible  shapes  melt  away  into  the 
gloom,  he  feels  no  dread  of  the  dark 
now,  and  yagnely  and  gradually  there 
arises  the  first  dim  consciousness  of 
the  deep  spiritual  want  within  him 
— ^the  first  awakened  desire  of  the 
finite  soul  to  see  and  find  the  Infinite 
Father  and  claim  his  protection.  Frag- 
ments of  childish  hymns,  parts  of  sim- 
ple prayers,  such  poor  and  scattered 
crumbs  of  spiritual  instruction  as  he  has 
gleaned  here  and  there  somehow,  and 
on  which  the  infant  soul  has  been  but 
meagrely  fed,  crowd  in  upon  him. 
Then  come  wondering  thoughts  of  that 
great  good  Being,  that  strange,  unfath- 
omable mystery,  whose  name  is  God, 
Who  lives  up  in  the  blue  somewhere, 
and  yet  is  everywhere.  This  problem 
of  Omnipresence  he  has  pondered  and 
pondered  over,  and  reasoned  upon,  in 
his  childish  fashion,  but  now  it  dawns 
with  a  newer  and  clearer  light  on  Har- 
ry's mind.  God  is  everywhere.  To  his 
awakened  spiritual  perception  this 
holy,  mysterious,  and  invisible  presence 
seems  pervading  the  sky,  the  air,  the 
earth,  filling  and  enfolding  all  things. 
Night  after  night,  as  he  had  lain  there 
sobbing  and  crying  and  thought  him- 
self all  alone  in  the  darkness,  this  great 
good  €k)d  had  been  with  him  all  the 
time,  and  he  had  never  known  it,  never 
felt  it  until  now;  and,  overwhelmed 
by  the  mighty  thought,  powerfully  felt, 
though  imperfectly  comprehended,  awe- 
struck Harry,  tremulous  with  rever- 
ence, obedient  to  some  childish  fiincy 
that  the  name  of  father  is  not  holy 
and  reverent  enough  for  such  a  Being, 
folds  his  tiny  hands,  earnestly  pray- 
ing: 

*  Our  Grandfather  which  art  in  heav- 
en, stay  near  poor  Harry  in  the  dark, 
and  keep  the  bears  away  I ' 


Is  it  Mth  or  &ncy,  that  soft,  gentle, 
summery  atmosphere  that  fills  the  room, 
and  makes  the  little,  lonely  heart  thrill 
as  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a 
loving  presence  f  It  is  real  to  Harry, 
with  his  child's  undoubtang  faith. 
Stretching  forth  his  rounded  arms,  and 
clasping  the  dark,  impalpable  air  in 
a  joyous  embrace,  he  nestles  closely  to 
the  wet  pillow  as  if  it  were  a  loving 
bosom,  and  falls  asleep  with  a  smDe 
upon  his  lip.  A  childhood  robbed  of 
childish  joys  and  pleasures,  the  little, 
insignificant  trifies  which  form  its  sum 
of  happiness,  denied  the  sympathetic 
love  and  tenderness  which  is  the  life  of 
little  hearts,  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
suited  to  its  state,  yet  too  immatuBe  to 
turn  within  itself  for  comfort  in  its 
need,  its  life  without  and  within  a  dull, 
joyless,  dreary  blank — such  was  poor 
Harry's,  for  a  shadow  dark  and  terrible 
rested  on  his  baby  heart  and  home,  a 
something  that  darkened  and  deepened 
day  by  day,  and  grew  more  send  more 
insupportable  as  the  weary  time  crept 
on.  What  it  was,  and  how  long  it  had 
rested  there  before  he  became  conscious 
of  its  presence,  and  whether  his  miser- 
able home  had  ever  been  free  from  it 
and  ever  been  a  happy  one,  little  Harry 
never  knew.  All  his  brief  life  it  had 
lain  there.  Its  shadow  had  crept  into 
the  violet  eyes  with  the  first  feint 
glimmer  of  intelligence,  and  when  the 
new-bom  soul,  mysterious  breath  of 
God,  first  woke  hom  its  mystic  dream- 
ing, and  looked  consciously  out  upon 
the  world  into  which  it  had  come,  its 
baleful  presence  crept  into  that  holy 
sanctuary,  and  darkened  what  should 
have  been  cloudless  as  well  as  sinleas. 
He  had  drawn  it  in  with  every  breath 
fVom  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  world 
around  him ;  it  rested  on  all  he  came 
in  contact  with,  and  gradually  and 
sadly  there  arose  in  the  mind  too  im- 
mature to  comprehend  the  cause  and 
the  nature  of  this  desolating  power, 
yet  feeling  vaguely  day  by  day  its 
blighting  effects,  sorrowftil  and  earnest 
questionings — questionings  like  the  fol- 
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lowing,  to  which  there  came  back  no 
answer  to  the  little,  suffering  heart : 

Why  his  home  (if  home  it  may  be 
called  in  which  the  heart  finds  no  rest- 
ing place),  the  foor  walls  that  enclosed 
the  place  where  he  ate  and  slept,  was 
such  a  doll,  joyless,  lonesome  spot? 
What  that  dark  something  was  that 
shadowed  its  light  and  took  from  it  all 
joy  and  comfort,  causing  every  face 
within  it  to  wear  a  melancholy  or  for- 
bidding aspect?  Why  there  was  no 
glad  smile  even  on  his  father's  lips, 
when  he  came  to  seek  the  sad  young 
creatures  that  crept  silently  to  Ms  knee 
and  looked  wistfully  up  into  the  care- 
worn foce;  and  why,  though  loving 
and  kind,  he  was  always  kind  with 
that  sorrowful  tenderness  which  makes 
sad  hearts  the  sadder  ?  Wliy  this  crav- 
ing that  he  feels  within  him,  this  half- 
undefined,  insatiable  longing  for  ma- 
ternal love  and  sympathy  ?  What  had 
sealed  from  the  thirsting  heart  this 
purest  fountain  of  earthly  tenderness  ? 

A  mother's  form  was  present  to  him 
day  by  day,  but  where  was  the  ma- 
ternal heart  of  love  which  should  have 
beat  within  that  bosom?  *Can  a 
mother  forget  her  children  ? '  There  is 
a  fell  and  terrible  destroyer,  which 
murders  peace  in  hearts  and  homes, 
whose  very  breath  is  a  mildew  and  a 
blight,  in  whose  desolating  track  fol- 
low woe,  want,  and  ruin ;  a  fierce,  insati- 
able appetite,  trebly  cursed,  that  makes 
of  life  a  loathsome  degradation,  and 
fills  dishonored  graves,  blighting  all 
that  is  divine  and  godlike  in  human 
nature,  sealing  the  gushing  fountain 
of  maternal  tenderness,  and  teaching 
even  a  mother's  heart  forgetfulness. 
O  God  1  of  what  punishment  shall  thy 
justice  deem  those  worthy,  who,  by 
cold  neglect,  cruelty,  or  shameful  sla- 
very to  such  a  passion,  shut  out  the 
light,  and  check  the  rich  and  limitless 
expansion  of  all  that  is  divine  in  the 
souls  committed  to  their  charge  ?  Ah  I 
what  did  it  matter  that  there  were 
honorable  titles  affixed  to  the  name  so 
disgraced,  that  in  the  home  thus  blight- 


ed were  all  the  luxuries  and  appliances 
of  wealth,  that  rare  pictures  hung 
against  its  walls,  carpets  covered  the 
fioors  whose  velvet  surfiice  muffled  the 
footfalls,  costly  curtains  shut  out  the 
too  garish  light,  that  servants  were  at 
command,  well  paid  to  take  care  of  the 
neglected  children,  paid  to  care  for  the 
house,  and  all  fine  things  within  it,  and 
— ^paid  to  keep  its  secrets  1  What  did 
all  this  matter  to  the  miserable  posses- 
sor of  wealth  and  name,  the  disgraced 
husband,  the  heart-broken  father  ?  He 
could  comprehend  this  woe  in  all  its 
bearings,  could  measure  the  length,  the 
breadth,  the  depth  of  the  curse  that  had 
lighted  upon  him  ?  Homes  there  were 
whose  walls  and  floors  were  bare,  whose 
windows  were  shaded  by  no  costly  cur- 
tains, but  ftom  which  happy  faces 
looked — lowly  homes,  poor  in  this 
world's  wealth,  but  rich  in  domestic 
peace  and  love;  and  for  the  blessed 
quiet  of  their  lowly  hearthstones,  he 
would  joyfully  have  bartered  wealth  and 
fiime,  and  all  such  drom  as  men  call 
happiness.  And  Harry  saw  them  too. 
The  little,  lonely  heart,  saddened  by  a 
shadow  it  could  not  comprehend,  ftom 
its  own  gloomy  home  turned  long^ingly 
to  their  homely  cheerfulness,  as  flowers 
turn  to  the  light. 

One  in  particular  had  attracted  his 
childish  notice.  It  was  just  across  the 
road ;  he  could  see  it  from  the  window 
of  the  nursery  where  he' played,  and 
he  used  to  leave  his  play  to  watch  it. 
Such  glimpses  of  a  happy  home  had 
streamed  through  its  opening  portals 
and  fallen  on  the  heart  of  the  little 
solitary  watcher  like  a  benison.  What 
hasty  peeps  he  took  at  its  homely 
brightness  as  the  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  what  long,  long  looks  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  when  it  stood  open 
for  hours  together,  as  it  did  now  in  the 
fine  June  weather  I  It  was  only  a  sim- 
ple cottage.  Too  unpretending  for  hall 
or  entry,  the  little  parlor  opened  into 
the  street,  and  from  the  window  where 
he  stood,  Harry  could  see  straight  into 
it.    There  it  was,  with  its  bright  pa- 
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pend  waDs,  and  gay  red  carpet,  its 
deep  low  window  seat  looking  like  a 
garden,  where  flowers  bloomed  and 
frail  exotics  stretched  forth  their  deli- 
cate leaves  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight  that 
came  streaming  in,  and  cunning  little 
yellow  birds,  in  quaint,  tiny  cages,  sang 
the  long  day  through.  And  there— oh, 
busy  fingers  I  making  neat  and  bright 
the  little  home— heart  of  love,  shedding 
blessed  sunlight  around  it — there,  so 
busy  and  blithe,  so  happy  and  gay,  sat 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  with 
a  face  so  bright  and  good— just  such  a 
&ce  as  you  would  expect  to  see  in  such 
a  home ;  one  that  sad  and  disappointed 
mortals,  meeting  in  the  street,  would 
turn  to  for  a  second  look,  and  bless  it  as 
it  passed ;  a  fiice  to  which  childhood 
cleaves  instinctively,  sure  of  ready  sym- 
pathy with  its  little  joys  and  sorrows ; 
one  that  would  never  be  disfigured  by 
envy  or  malice ;  never  grow  black  with 
passion,  and  oh !  never,  never  look 
sMiseless,  idiotic,  and  drivelling,  as  an- 
otiier  feu^e  on  which  he  looked  so  often 
did;  but  to  Harry's  fancy,  it  was  like 
the  sky  on  a  calm  summer's  day,  always 
pure  and  bright,  and  always  the  same. 
It  was  brighter  and  happier  and  better 
altogether  when,  in  the  fresh  morning 
time,  the  little  lady  went  tripping  by 
on  the  pavement  beneath  the  window 
with  a  small  market  basket  on  her  arm. 
Thto  Harry,  clambering  to  the  sill,  and 
leaning  out,  could  see  straight  into  it ; 
and  sometimes  it  happened  that,  at- 
tracted by  that  fixed  gaze  of  earnest 
admiration,  that  happy  face  would  be 
turned  upward,  and  break  into  a  beam- 
ing smile,  as  the  sunny  eyes  met  the 
large,  blue,  moumf\il  orbs  looking  down 
upon  them.  Then  there  would  be  a 
smile  on  the  lip  and  a  song  in  the  heart 
of  the  little  watcher  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Cheering  and  dear  as  that  face 
had  ever  been  to  him  since  he  had  first 
had  the  happiness  of  beholding  it, 
much  as  he  had  watched  and  loved  it, 
it  had  drawn  him  with  a  more  potent 
attraction  still  and  g^wn  doubly  dear 
of  late.  He  had  been  within  the  sacred 


precincts  of  a  true  home;  he  had 
breathed  that  atmosphere  of  heaven; 
he  knew  how  that  small,  snug,  cosey 
room  looked  to  its  inmates  now.  Yes, 
he  had  been  there,  and  his  going  in 
chanced  in  the  following  manner : 

This  lady,  whose  cheerful  presence 
was  fast  becoming  a  baiison  to  Harry, 
had,  among  her  other  bright  posses- 
sions, a  rosy-cheeked,  laughing-eyed, 
frolicsome  mischief,  about  Harry's  age, 
and  he  had  recently  come  from  the 
country  happier,  merrier,  and  fresher 
than  ever,  having  still,  as  it  w»e, 
about  him  the  fragrant  breath  of  the 
wood-violets,  the  purity  of  the  nnvitiat- 
ed  air,  the  f^reedom  of  the  broad,  green 
fields,  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  all 
the  delightftil  things  with  which  he 
had  been  so  recently  in  contact 

One  morning,  not  long  after  his  com- 
ing, the  cross  girl  who  put  Harry  to 
bed  at  night,  marshalled  him  and  his 
brother  out  (as  was  h^  wont  in  fine 
weather)  for  a  dreary  promenade,  which 
usually  agreeable  exercise  consisted  in 
the  present  instance  in  marching  down 
a  dusty  stone  pavement,  by  a  long,  un- 
broken line  of  brick  buldings,  up  one 
street,  and  down  another  (for  they  al- 
ways went  the  same  way),  until  they 
came  to  a  huge,  dreary-looking  school- 
house,  where  they  left  Charley,  and 
came  back  more  drearily  than  they 
went.  Well,  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, Charley  had  forgotten  his  slate, 
and  he  and  the  girl  returning  to  search 
for  it  left  Harry  at  the  gate  to  await 
their  return.  The  little  urchin,  just  at 
that  precise  moment,  spying  Harry 
solus,  and  impelled  by  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  a  playfellow,  rushed  across 
the  street,  at  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  run  over,  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance. 

*•  Come,  and  play  with  me,'  cried  the 
little  fellow,  bounding  up  to  Harry  in  - 
all  the  ardor  of  a  glowing  anticipation, 
eagerly  folding  one  thin  hand  in  both 
his  dimpled  ones,  and  flashing  a  whole 
flood  of  sunlight  into  the  sad  young 
eyes  that  so  timidly  met  his  sunny  <mes. 
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'Come,  and  play  with  me,  do!  and 
well  play  at  horse  and  build  mad 
bouses,  and  mall  give  us  lots  of  candy 
and  raisins,  and  a  great  big  doughnut, 
ever  so  big,  as  big  as  my  hands  and 
your  hands,  and  aU  our  hands  put  to- 
gether.' 

*  I  can't,'  said  Harry,  sadly  resigning 
all  thought  of  these  rare  dainties. 
*Betty'llscoldsoI' 

*  We'll  sit  on  the  bank  under  the 
willow  at  the  back  of  the  house,'  pur- 
sued the  tempter,  folding  the  hand  he 
held  still  tighter  within  his  own, 
'  where  she  can't  see  us ;  and  when  she 
comes  to  take  you  away,  TU  bite  her.' 

The  youthfal  pleader  had  uncon- 
sciously used  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment possible.  Harry  wavered.  To 
sit  on  a  green  bank  under  a  willow, 
with  such  a  sunny-faced  companion  as 
that,  and  listen  to  the  birds  singing  in 
the  branches,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves— to  look  up  through  the  green, 
and  see  patches  of  blue  sky  through 
breaks  in  the  foliage — and  then,  too,  oh, 
blessed  hope  1  to  see  the  lady  whom  he ' 
regarded  with  such  enthusiastic  and 
reverent  devotion,  and  to  whose  love 
he  clung  with  all  the  wild  tenacity  of  a 
desolate  heart— to  see  her  smile,  and 
hear  her  speak — to  Am,  perhaps ;  all 
this  rose  like  a  glorious  vision  before 
Harry,  and  the  possibility  of  its  realiza- 
tion sent  the  light  to  his  eyes  and  the 
color  to  his  face. 

The  contemplated  walk  in  the  hot, 
dusty  streets,  with  the  cross  Betty — 
(which  tyrannical  young  female,  having 
brought  the  children,  as  it  were,  imder 
military  rule,  and  being  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian, seldom  fidled  to  punish  some 
fancied  dereliction  of  duty  by  sundry 
shakes  and  pinches  as  they  went  along) 
— thb  prospect,  placed  beside  the 
bright,  cool  picture  his  £Eincy  had  con- 
jured up,  seemed  more  unendurable 
than  ever.  With  one  quick  glance  to- 
ward the  house,  to  see  if  that  ogre, 
having  in  custody  that  form  a  little 
taller  and  face  a  little  older  and  sad- 
der than  his  own,  was  making  her  ap- 


pearance, Harry,  seized  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  and  still  holding  hai  the 
chubby  hand  that  had  taken  his  so 
confidingly,  bounded  firom  the  pave- 
ment, dashed  across  the  road,  and  both 
dashed  through  the  garden  and  into 
the  cosey  parlor  in  a  trice,  panting  like 
young  racehorses.  And  there,  in  the 
brightest  spot  of  the  snug,  bright  room, 
by  that  bower  of  a  window,  sat  the 
sunny-faced  lady  whom  Harry's  child- 
ish imagination  had  exalted  into  a  su- 
perior being.  Abashed  at  having  so 
rudely  rushed  into  that  revered  pres- 
ence, Harry  stood  shyly  by  the  door, 
trembling  with  embarrassment,  while 
his  more  active  companion,  releasing 
his  hand,  bounded  across  the  room, 
and^  clambering  up  into  his  mother's 
lap  and  putting  his  arms  around  her 
neck  and  his  rosebud  of  a  mouth  close 
to  her  ear,  commence^  a  whispered  ex- 
planation. 

There  was  something  strangely  at- 
tractive in  that  mother's  face,  as  she 
pushed  back  the  clustering  hair,  after 
smilingly  listening  to  the  story,  and 
pressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  that  baby 
brow— a  look  which  had  never  been 
on  any  face  for  him,  but  which  he  had 
dreamed  of  at  night,  and  longed  for  by 
day,  with  a  strange,  undefined,  half- 
conscious  longing.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  found  something  he  had  been 
blindly  searching,  something  for  which 
the  solitary  heart  had  vaguely  felt  an 
ever-present  need ;  and  the  timid  child, 
forgetting  his  timidity,  his  awe  of  the 
presence  into  which  he  had  come — for- 
getting all  but  his  heart's  great  need- 
in  a  burst  of  pathetic  longing,  more  sor- 
rowful than  tears,  cried : 
^  Give  me  a  kiss,  too,  just  one  1 ' 
He  was  across  the  room  and  in  her 
arms  in  a  moment.  Blessings  on  the 
true  mother's  heart  I  it  gave  not  one 
kiss,  but  a  dozen.  Ah  I  feeling  the 
blessing  of  those  tears  upon  his  head, 
pressed  close  against  the  breast  throb- 
bing with  pure  maternal  sympathy,  his 
own  starved  heart  eagerly  drinking 
from   that    overflowing  fountain,  the 
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word  mother  rose  naturally  to  his  lipe 
then, — Alas  for  her  fix)m  whom  alone 
that  beating  heart,  throbbing  with  a 
new  delight,  should  have  receiyed  that 
revelation!  Alaa  for  the  heart  thns 
robbed  of  its  lawful  heritage,  to  whom 
the  highest  and  holiest  of  earth^s  affec- 
tion had  manifested  itself  but  as  a  brut- 
ish instinct,  which,  in  fits  of  maudlin 
tenderness,  could  fold  the  little  form  in 
a  loathsome  embrace,  and  smother  the 
pure  breath  with  drunken  kisses  1  No 
other  love,  however  high  and  pure  it 
may  be,  can  atone  to  the  wronged  heart 
that  has  been  cruelly  robbed  of  this. 

In  this  new-found  joy  all  heavy  sor- 
rows were  forgotten.  Pressed  close 
against  that  sympathetic  bosom,  he  was 
happy  now^  happier  than  he  had  ever 
been  before ;  and  when  at  last  she  wiped 
her  tears  away,  and,  lifting  the  hand 
on  which  his  grateful  tears  were  falling 
(for  Harry  cried  too),  and  smilingly  up 
turning  the  tear-wet  face  to  meet  her 
own,  that  face  was  so  changed  by  joy 
that  she  hardly  knew  it,  and  Harry  won- 
dered why  it  was  that  she  laughed  and 
cried  together  when  she  looked  at  it, 
and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again  more 
times  than  he  could  count.  Laughing 
and  chatting  gayly  until  she  saw  .her 
own  smiles  reflected  on  the  little,  sor- 
rowful features,  she,  with  a  tender 
mother's  care,  bathed  the  flushed  face, 
combed  out  the  bright  silky  hair, 
smoothed  and  arranged  the  rumpled 
dress,  and,  taking  the  small  hand,  went 
out  to  the  garden  gate  to  meet  the  ex- 
pedition sent  in  search  of  Harry. 

Now  this  was  his  red-letter  day. 
Harry  was  in  luck.  Therefore  it  was 
not  one  of  the  many  servants  of  the 
establishment,  or  any  straggling  ac- 
quaintance that  had  joined  in  the 
search.  Luckily,  it  was  not  one  of 
these,  or  the  cross  Betty,  who  first 
espied  Harry  and  the  lady :  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  borne  away  from 
his  friend  and  his  recently  discovered 
Eden  in  triumph,  in  spite  of  all  cries 
and  protestations.  It  was  Harry's  own 
papa ;  and  it  did  not  take  many  words. 


when  the  bright-faced  lady  was  the 
pleader  (backed  by  that  little  face, 
with  that  strange  flush  of  joy  upon  it, 
that  spoke  more  eloquently  to  the 
father's  heart  than  any  words  could 
have  done),  to  induce  that  gentleman 
to  allow  Harry  to  remain  where  he  was 
all  day ;  likewise  to  extort  a  promise 
that  he  might  come  to  see  the  lady 
whenever  and  as  often  as  she  chose  to 
trouble  herself  with  the  care  of  him : 
and  this  being  nicely  arranged,  Harry's 
papa  went  his  way  and  they  went  thedrs. 
And  Harry  did  that  day  what  is  sel- 
dom done  in  this  world  of  disappoint- 
ment— more  than  realized  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  sat  on  the  bank  and  heard 
the  birds  sing ;  he  played  at  horse  until 
he  was  tired ;  and  though  he  did  not 
build  mud  houses,  he  ate  sugar  ones, 
which  was,  in  every  respect,  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  original  design ;  and, 
what  was  more  than  all,  his  little  play- 
fellow, whose  temper  was  as  sunny  as 
his  face,  never  gave  him  a  cross  word 
or  look  the  whole  day  through.  They 
had  supper,  when  the  time  came,  under 
the  rustling  leaves  of  a  huge  green 
tree ;  and  there  were  raisins  and  nuts 
and  candy,  cakes  grotesquely  cut  and 
twisted  into  every  conceivable  shape, 
and  every  imaginable  dainty.  All 
through  that  memorable  day,  Harry 
was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Other 
days  succeeded  this  that  were  but  a 
thought  less  bright.  A  time  had  come 
when  the  rough  path  seemed  smooth 
to  the  little  pilgrim's  feet,  and  flowers 
sprang  up  by  the  lonely  wayside,  and 
golden  sunlight  fell  through  the  rifled 
clouds  and  crowned  the  little  head 
with  its  blessing,  and  light  and  warmth 
crept  into  the  chilled  and  desolate  life, 
and  made  existence  beautiful :  a  brief 
and  joyful  time,  on  which  was  written, 
as  on  all  bright  things  of  earth,  those 
words  of  moumfulness  unutterable: 
*  Passing  away  1 ' 

FART  SECOND. 

It  is  that  hour  of  day's  decline  when 
the  turbulent  roar  from  the  city's  busy 
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mart  is  hushed  into  a  lazy  ham,  when 
a  peaceful,  quiet  calm  breathes  through 
the  atmosphere  and  settles  on  the  noisy 
earth,  as  if  all  things  were  hushed  into 
tranquil  silence  at  thought  of  the  com- 
ing twilight^s  holy  hour.  The  sun^s 
red,  slanting  rays  &11  on  the  dusty 
pavement  in  front  of  that  gloomy,  state- 
ly mansion  which  Harry  calls  his  home, 
enter  a  richly  fbmished  room  where 
the  blinds  are  thrown  open  andxhc 
curtains  looped  back,  and  with  their 
fervent  glow  rest  compasdonately  upon 
a  drooping  female  figure,  upon  a  bent 
head  bowed  in  shame,  a  head  still 
young,  whose  wealth  of  rich  black 
tresses  passion  and  remorse  have  al- 
ready marked  with  gray.  Sin-stricken, 
woe-stricken,  and  remorseful,  feeling 
how  inefficient  is  even  her  mother's 
love,  how  powerless  every  earthly  con- 
sideration to  hold  her  back  £nom  ruin ; 
stretching  out  palsied  hands  to  Heaven 
for  help ;  racked  by  the  fierce  fires  of 
repentance,  her  tortured  soul  corroded 
by  remorse,  she  mourns  jMissionately 
but  unavailingly. 

Oh !  there  are  hours  like  this  in  the 
hidden  history  of  every  fallen  and  de- 
graded son  of  Adam,  when  the  scales 
are  removed  from  the  spiritual  eyes, 
and  the  sin-stained  soul  shiveringly  be- 
holds the  depth  to  which  it  has  £ftllen, 
and  shrinks  back  appalled  at  the  sight ; 
when  the  demon  has  departed  for  a 
season,  and  evil  thoughts  and  evil  influ- 
ences are  cast  out,  and,  feeling  their 
power  retnming  with  repentance,  angels 
come  to  minister  unto  the  sorrowing 
one.  Gentle  guardians  are  there,  who 
have  watched  it  all  its  life  through, 
striven  with  all  the  means  that  lie  with- 
in the  grasp  of  a  spirit's  power  to  stay 
it  on  its  downward  course  and  bring 
the  lost  soul  back.  Ah !  *  Love's  labor 
lost.'  Ineffectual  these  oft-repeated 
efforts  may  be,  ineffectual  through  all 
time  they  doubtless  wiU  be ;  but  who 
shall  say  in  the  *  land  of  the  undying ' 
that  the  work  of  ministering  love  shall 
not  continue  ?  What  num  is  that,  that 
in  an  hour  like  this  can  look  t^nm  his 


brother,  prostrate  in  spirit,  racked  with 
remorse,  no  matter  how  vile  and  pol 
luted,  and  can  say  anguish  like  this 
shall  be  that  soul's  undying  portion  in 
the  long  hereafter;  that  Gk>d's  justice 
requires  infinite  punishment  for  a  finite 
crime ;  that,  when  freed  from  its  earthly 
body,  the  ears  of  the  All-Compassion- 
ate shut  out  that  soul's  despairing  cry 
for  pardon  ?  Who  shall  limit  infinite 
mercy  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds  to  Di- 
vine compassion,  or  think  that,  toiling 
painfully  and  slowly  up  the  endless 
heights  of  progression,  there  shall  not  be 
a  time  away  onward  in  the  solemn  future, 
hidden  in  the  dim  mists  of  ages  yet  to 
come,  when  that  soul  shall  be  cleansed 
from  its  pollution,  freed  from  its  mourn 
ing,  sin  entirely  cast  out,  and  God  shall 
be  all  and  in  all  ? 

The  Ught  breeze,  as  it  sways  the  loose 
heavy  tresses,  wafts  to  her  ear  a  strain 
of  distant  music.  All  the  drowsy  after- 
noon it  has  been  playing,  lost  almost 
entirely  at  first  in  the  busy  hum  of  the 
streets  and  in  the  long  laU  of  the  lacy  « 
wind — a  strain  only  caught  at  rare  in- 
tervals when  the  breeze  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  it  to  her.  It  has  been 
slowly  4q[Kroaching  as  the  hours  creep 
on,  advancing  a  few  steps  at  a  time. 
Ballads  and  simple  ditties,  dances, 
waltzes,  grand  old  marches !  with  that 
unaccountable  attraction  for  trifles 
which  the  mind  often  experiences  in  its 
hours  of  suffering,  mechanically,  bno 
after  another,  she  has  traced  them  alL 
Now  the  varied  tones  cease  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  is  a  long 
resting  pause.  When  the  music  begins 
again,  it  is  on  the  pavement,  almost 
beneath  the  window,  and  the  old  mu- 
sician, perhaps  unconsciously  wrought 
upon  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  hour, 
has  merged  fh>m  the  gay  to  the  pa- 
thetic, and  plays  only  sad  little  pieces 
in  the  minor  key.  Presently  from  the 
multitude  of  sweet  sounds  there  arises 
on  the  air  a  song  lower  and  sadder  than 
the  others — a  strange,  pathetic  melody, 
£ftlling  on  the  ear  like  a  low,  plaintive 
wail,  broken  by  keen  throbs  of  agony : 
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her  whole  natore  beats  in  responsiye 
echo.  O  God  1  gone  so  far  down  the 
dreary  road  which  has  darkly  led  her 
from  that  time  of  purity  and  peace 
^hea  that  song  was  nightly  sung  to 
her ;  after  so  many  weary  years  of  sin 
and  suffering,  to  hear  those  notes  again ! 
It  18  but  a  simple  thing  which  has  the 
power  BO  to  moT6  her,  a  mere  nothing ; 
half  dirge,  half  hymn,  familiar  to  her 
long-forgotten  childhood,  once  sung  by 
her  mother  as  a  cradle  song!  With 
her  wretched  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
she  hears  it,  and  clearly  the  past  rises 
before  her :  her  childhood  in  its  inno- 
cence ;  her  girlhood  in  its  purity ;  her 
womanhood,  her  motherhood  in  its 
deg^radation  I  All  the  holier  part  of 
what  was  once  herself;  all  that  was  true 
and  noble,  womanly  and  pure,  from 
the  deep  wat^ers  of  oblivion  to  which 
that  damning  appetite  has  consigned 
them,  rise  to  haunt  her  now,  pale,  wan, 
and  spectre-like.  Oh!  to  sit  down, 
side  by  side  with  her  former  self;  to 
see  hereelf  as  she  used  to  be  before  the 
tempter  crept  into  the  Eden  of  her 
heart ;  to  look  deqMdringly  up  to  the 
height  whence  she  had  £Ulon,  so  wreck- 
ed in  moral  strength  that  sh4jhiad  not 
the  power  to  retrace  a  single  step ! 
Peace  departed,  virtue  lost,  health  un- 
dermined, affection  squandered,  ruth- 
lessly murdering  the  peace  of  one 
whose  life  through  all  the  time  of  its 
sad  earth-sojourning  is  linked  with 
hers;  cursing  the  home  she  should 
have  blessed  and  brightened,  making 
of  that  fair  garden,  whereiA  sweet  do- 
mestic graces  should  have  bloomed  and 
blossomed  as  the  rose,  but  a  desolate 
and  barren  waste,  knowing  that  hearts, 
Uttle  hearts,  that  had  drawn  their  life- 
beat  from  her  own,  had  starved  and 
sickened  for  the  love  which  is  their 
rightful  food;— with  senses  bleared 
and  deadened,  she  had  heard  them 
piteously  wailing  but  for  a  morsel  of 
that  brc»d  of  life  without  which  even 
the  footsteps  of  the  self-reliant,  the 
strong  and  brave  of  heart,  fiunt  and 
fldter  by  the  way,  and  she  had  cruelly 


denied  them  that  precious  nutriment; 
she  had  given  them  life,  but  had  robbed 
them  of  all  that  makes  life  endurable. 
Lifers  duties  unfulfilled,  lifers  high  and 
holy  aims  trampled  under  the  foot  of 
sensual  indulgence,  living  to  blight  in- 
stead of  to  bless  I  O  woman,  wife, 
and  mother,  thy  life  when  lived  aright 
a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  a  sublime 
self-sacrifice — ^not  for  thee  the  pleasures 
of  sense  and  time,  not  for  thee  may 
peal  earth^s  songs  of  triumph  I  Fainting 
oft  beneath  the  burden  of  the  cross,  we 
trace  thy  way  by  bloody  footprints, 
suffering  as  a  saint ; — fsillhig  from  thy 
estate,  how  terrible  will  be  thy  retribu- 
tion as  a  sinner  I 

Hark  I  There  is  the  patter  of  little 
feet  ascending  the  staircase,  coming 
down  the  long  upper  halL  To  the  re- 
pentant mother^s  ears  what  music  so 
sweet  as  that?  She  listens  breath- 
lessly. Was  it  thought  of  her  that  had 
impelled  them  thither?  Would  they 
approach  her  room?  Since  she  had 
grown  more  and  more  repulsive  day 
by  day,  since  those  fits  of  drunken 
passion  had  become  a  thing  of  fearful 
frequency,  and  those  little  ones  had 
suffered  from  their  violence,  and 
learned  to  fear  her,  they  had  come  but 
seldom — never  alone ;  but  they  are  ap- 
proaching now,  shyly,  hesitatingly,  as 
if  afiraid  to  come,  but  still  approaching 
— pausing  at  the  very  threshold.  The 
burning  tears  force  their  way  through 
the  clendied  fingers — the  sound  of  the 
little  feet  has  g^ven  her  power  to  pray. 
Though  angds  ful  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, there  may  yet  be  power  in 
the  little  hands  to  hold  her  back.  She 
does  not  rise  to  open  the  door,  but  dts 
choking  down  her  sobs,  and  listening 
to  the  turning,  twisting,  shaking  of  the 
door  knob,  to  a  dozen  fidlures  in  un- 
skilftil  attempts  to  enter,  every  move- 
ment of  the  little  hand  sending  a 
strange  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and  # 
pleasure  through  the  overbord^ed 
heart. 

It  opens  at  last,  and  Harry  stands 
upon  the  threshold,  looking  timidly  in. 
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Ah  I  no  mandlin  sorrow,  no  senseless, 
idiotic  mirth,  no  disgusting  stupor  dis- 
figores  the  face  on  which  he  gazes.  Its 
depth  of  hopeless,  despairing  tender- 
ness, so  eloquently  accompanied  by  the 
pathetic  moyement  of  the  outstretched 
hands,  almost  frightens  him  by  its  in- 
tensity; but,  in  obedience  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  comes  forward,  half-fearftdly 
proffering  the  flower  he  holds  in  his 
hand. 

*A  flower  sent  to  her  by  a  lady 
who  was  so  kind,'  he  tremblingly  ex- 
plains, *  one  that  he  loves  so  dearly ! ' 

It  is  the  lily,  the  emblem  of  purity. 
She  takes  it  from  him,  lays  it  on  the 
table  behind  her,  out  of  sight,  a  sullen 
glow  of  resentment  at  the  gift  mingling 
with  the  sorrow  of  her  face  as  she  does 
so.  What  mother  had  fathomed  her 
shameful  secret,  and  dared  to  send  her 
child  to  her  with  a  gift  like  that  ?  Some 
one  that  is  fast  gaining  the  place  she 
should  have  occupied  in  his  heart! 
One  that  is  &st  winning  away  fi*om  her 
the  loye  she  so  much  needs  to  aid  her 
in  the  desired  reformation.  She  notes 
how  the  little  face  softens  and  bright- 
ens when  he  speaks  of  her,  and  a  sharp 
pang  of  jealousy  shoots  through  her 
heart.  The  fact  that  she  has  never 
sought  to  win  that  heart  to  herself  by 
kindness,  that  she  has  forfeited  her 
child's  respect,  and  never  deserved  its 
love,  only  increases  her  resentment  and 
adds  poigpaancy  to  the  pang.  She  feels 
the  slight  form  start  and  shiver  with  a 
strange,  fearfUl  repulsion  as  she  places 
it  on  her  lap.  Would  the  strong  nat- 
ural affection  nature  had  implanted 
there,  so  cruelly  crushed  out,  now  near- 
ly if  not,  quite  dead,  arise  anew  to  life, 
and  grow  stronger  than  this  repulsion  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  be  answered 
now.  Ah  I  if  there  were  but  a  spark 
remaining,  were  it  only  a  poor,  feeble, 
smouldering  flame,  it  would  have  the 
power,  she  felt,  to  light  her  to  higher 
and  better  things.  With  a  thrill  of 
pore  maternal  love,  a  stranger  to  her 
heart,  whose  holiest  impulses,  dead- 
ened by  reckless  indulgence,  have  de- 


generated into  instincts,  she  folds  the 
little  form  closer  to  her,  in  spite  of  its 
shuddering,  and,  looking  into  the 
upturned  fkce  (O  nj^ther,  miserably 
blind),  reads  understandingly  for  the 
flrst  time  the  hunger  of  heart  so  legibly 
written  on  every  speaking  feature. 
With  the  sharp  arrow  of  conviction 
that  pierces  her  soul  at  the  sight,  comes 
a  voice  appealing  to  its  inmost  recesses, 
a  voice  speaking  those  words  spoken 
by  the  great  heart  of  Divine  Compas- 
sion, eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  those 
words  of  tenderest  pleading : '  Feed,  my 
lambs  I '  How  had  she  fed  those  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  ?  The  wan,  thin, 
sorrowM  face,  the  little  heart  finding 
no  joy  in  life,  grown  weary  before  its 
time,  best  answer  that  question.  Aid- 
ed by  her  aroused  spiritual  perceptions, 
she  reads  now  all  too  truthfhlly  the  sad, 
sad  record  of  the  heart-breaking  loneli- 
ness of  the  life  she  has  made  desolate ; 
and,  pressing  the  wronged  heart  dose 
against  her  own,  the  keen  remorse  of 
her  soul  bursts  forth  in  a  low  moan  of 
irrepressible  anguish : 

*  Oh,  my  child !  my  little,  little,  little 
child  1' 

Studying  the  face  bent  over  him  as 
children  learn  to  study  the  faces  of 
those  whom  they  have  reason  to  fear, 
whose  kindness  is  at  best  capricious, 
and  finding  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
tenderness  in  it,  he  began  to  fear  it 
less :  thankful  even  for  a  brief  season 
of  kindness,  the  solitary  child  laid  the 
pale  cheek  close  against  his  mother's, 
and  twined  the  thin  arms  about  her 
neck.  It  was  a  strange  and  blissful 
sensation  for  that  mother  to  feel  them 
clinging  there.  In  her  softened  mood 
it  made  the  tears  fall  hot  and  fast,  to 
think  how  strange  it  was. 

'  What  made  Harry  think  of  coming 
to  see  ma  to-day !'  she  said  at  last, 
brushing  them  hurriedly  away. 

'  A  lady  gave  me  that  fiower,  mamma, 
and  told  me  to  bring  it  to  you.' 

A  pause  and  a  closer  pressure — l^en 
she  questioned  nervously : 

'What  lady  is  it,  Harry?     Where 
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does  she  live  ?  How  came  you  to  know 
her,  darling  ?  * 

Harrj  hesitated.  He  noticed  the 
dark  shadow  that  swept  across  her  face 
at  every  reference  to  his  new-found 
fHend,  and,  with  a  child^s  intuitive  per- 
ception, he  saw  the  subject  gave  her 
pain.  Striving  with  ready  tact  to  draw 
her  attention  from  it  to  himself,  he 
went  back  to  the  beginning,  to  give  her 
a  sort  of  history  of  how  he  came  to 
form  the  acquaintance. 

'Mamma,?  he  said  timidly,  twining 
his  arms  still  closer  around  her  neck, 
and  speaking  in  a  slow,  hesitating  way, 
as  if  he  feared  that  this  would  give  hw 
pain  also, '  our  house,  you  know,  is  a 
very  lonesome  place.  Oh,  so  very  lone- 
some 1— just  like  a  day  when  the  sun 
won't  shine,  and  the  rain  comes  dark 
and  slow.  Well,  ma,  it  was  always  bad 
enough,  but  when  Charley  went  away 
to  school,  and  you  stayed  up  here  more 
than  ever,  and  Betty  got  crosser  than 
ever,  you  can^  think  haw  lonesome  it 
was  I  Pa  used  to  bring  me  playthings 
at  first,  but  I  felt  so  bad  I  couldn't  play 
with  them.  I  felt  all  the  time  as  if  I 
wanted  something,  and,'  glancing  pit- 
oously  up  into  his  mother's  face,  and 
laying  his  little  hand  upon  his  heart, '  as 
if  I  was  $0  hungry  here.  Well,  I  used 
to  climb  up  at  the  window  and  watch 
the  people  going  by,  and  wonder  and 
wonder  what  the  matter  was.'  He  wait- 
ed as  if  half  expecting  an  answer ;  but 
a  stifled  sob  was  the  only  reply.  '  Look- 
ing out  the  window  and  seeing  other 
people,  I  found  out  after  a  while  that 
we  were  different  from  everybody  else. 
Other  mothers  who  had  little  boys  like 
me,  always  took  their  little  boys  with 
them  when  they  went  to  walk.  All  the 
sunshiny  days  they  went  walking  up  and 
down — ^walking  up  and  down ;  and  the 
mothers  were  not  cross  like  Betty,  and 
the  little  boys  were  not  lonesome  like 
me,  but  had  such  red,  chubby  cheeks, 
and  looked  happy  'most  all  the  time. 
The  first  day  I  found  this  out,  when 
Betty  took  me  away  from  the  window, 
and  stood  me  up  before  the  glass  to 


comb  my  hair,  and  I  looked  in  and  saw 
what  a  face  I  had,  I  cried  and  cried. 
Then  the  mothers  would  smile  and 
look  pleased  whenever  their  little  boys 
spoke  to  them,  and  seemed  to  love  them 
so  much,  that  I  wanted  them  to  love  me 
too ;  and  I  used  to  throw  little  things 
out  of  the  window  sometimes,  so  that 
they  would  look  up  and  smile  at  me.' 

Ah !  the  young,  tender  heart,  living, 
as  yet,  only  by  the  afiections,  that  re- 
quired such  a  wealth  of  love  to  fill  it ! 
The  little  outcast  heart  depending  on 
casual  passers  by  for  a  stray  word  at 
look  of  comfort,  striving  to  £sed  itself 
on  such  poor,  miserable  crumbs  as 
these  1  It  made  the  mother's  face  grow 
white  with  anguish  to  think  of  that. 

*'  Well,  about  just  such  a  time  eveiy 
morning,  when  Charley  had  gone  to 
school,  and  I  sat  by  the  window  as 
lonesome  as  lonesome  could  be,  on  the 
sidewalk  under  the  window  thoe  air 
ways  came  a  lady  who  was  kinder  to 
me  than  the  oth^  ladies,  who  alwayi 
looked  up  and  smiled.  Such  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  ma,  with  a  face  as  kind  as 
pa's,  and  a  great  deal  more  smiling; 
you'd  love  her  if  you  saw  her ;  I  know 
you  would— you  couldn't  help  it  And 
ma,'  and  here  Harry's  enthusiasm  died 
out,  and  his  voice  took  a  sadder  tone, 
'  she's  got  a  little  boy,  just  about  as 
big  as  I  am,  and  she  fldways  takes  him 
with  her  when  she  goes  out,  just  like 
the  other  ladies.  And — and  ma ' — ^the 
low  voice  had  a  frightened  tone  in  i^ 
as  if  the  little  one  feared  he  was  ven- 
turing too  far. 

*  Yes,  Harry.' 

*  I  thought— that— that— ' 
'  What,  darling  ? ' 

'  That  if  you  would  go  out  to  walk 
yourself  sometimes,  and  take  us  with 
you,  Charley  and  me,  that  we  shouldn't 
be  so  different  from  everybody  else, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  loneoome 
here.' 

A  long  pause  followed — a  fHlghtened 
pause  on  Harry's  part  Yenturing, 
after  a  little  while,  to  look  into  his 
mother's  &oe,  its  sadness,  unmixed  with 
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anger  reasrared  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

'  That  was  the  lad  j  who  sent  yon  the 
flower.  She  lives  in  a  little  white  house 
just  across  the  road.  One  day,  when 
Betty  took  me  out  for  a  walk,  I  ran 
away  and  went  there ;  and  I  have  been 
there  a  good  many  times  since.  It^s  a 
Utile  house,  ma,  a  yery  little  house. 
There  are  no  bright  pictures  or  beauti- 
M  carpets  in  it;  but  they  are  nerer 
lonesome  there.  She  is  as  kind  to  her 
littie  boy  every  day  m  you  are  to  me 
now.  It*s  a  loDg  time,  ma,  since  yon 
kissed  me  and  held  me  on  your  lap, 
and  acted  as  if  you  loved  me  1  Oh, 
mamma ! '  He  laid  the  pale  cheek,  wet 
with  grateful  tears,  close  against  her 
own.  *  Why  a'n't  you  good  to  me  al- 
ways ?  I  love  you  n&w,  but  I  don't  love 
yon  ahrays ;  I  can't  love  you  always, 
ma.  That  day  when  you  lightened 
me  so,  when  you  pulled  my  hair,  threw 
me  down  on  the  floor,  and  whipped  me 
till  the  blood  ran,  I  didn't  like  yon  for 
a  long  time  thm^  you  hurt  me  so.' 

The  grief  of  the  wretched  mother 
bnrst  forth  anew  in  sobs  and  tears. 

*  Oh,  Harry  I  oh,  my  poor,  poor  child  1 
Did  ma  do  that  ? ' 

*DonH  cry,  ma,  oh,  don't  cry;  I 
dont  tiiink  you  meant  to  do  it  There 
is  something  that  changes  you,  that 
makes  you  cross  and  strange.  And 
ma ' — ^the  tilnid  voice  sank  away  to  a 
low,  fdghtened  whisper,  broken  and 
tremulous  with  tears. 

^Yes,  dearest.' 

^  Ton  won't  be  angry,  dear  mamma  ? ' 

*  No,  love,  no.' 

He  hid  his  &ce  on  her  shoulder,  sob- 
bing: 

^It's  something  that  you  drink. 
They  never  have  it  there,  in  that  little 
house,'  pursued  Harry  in  a  voice  choked 
with  rushing  tears.  *'  They  never  have 
it  anywhere  where  they  are  happy. 
Ob,  Biammal  if  you'd  only  send  it 
away,  if  you'd  throw  it  away,  if  you 
would  put  it  out  of  sight ;  oh,  my  dear, 
dear  mamma,  if  you  would  never  look 
at  it,  never  taste  it,  never,  never  drink 
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it  any  more  I '  In  the  energy  of  his 
supplication  he  twined  the  little  arms 
still  closer  and  closer  about  her  neck — 
his  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her  bosom. 
That  baby  face,  eloquent  with  entreaty 
and  wet  with  tears  1  She  could  not 
bear  to  see  it.  Crimson  with  shame, 
she  hid  her  own  in  her  outstretched 
hands.  ^  She  never  drinks  it.  Pve 
watched  her ;  she  drinks  cofiee  some- 
times, water  sometimes,  tea  'most  al- 
ways. Ma,  if  you  must  drink  some- 
thing, why  wouldn't  tea  do  just  as 
well?' 

She  folded  her  arms  about  the  little 
form,  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  Her 
face  was  lighted  with  a  high  resolve, 
the  heart  against  which  her  child's  was 
pressed  was  throbbing  with  a  lofty  im- 
pulse. 

*It  would,  my  darling,  it  would; 
with  God's  help,  it  shall.  Here  in  His 
holy  presence,  I  solemnly  promise,  if 
there  is  any  strength  in  good  resolu- 
tions, if  there  is  any  power  of  good  left 
within  me,  if  €k>d  will  not  utterly  for- 
sake one  who  has  so  long  forsaken  her 
better  nature,  never,  never,  from  this 
time,  henceforth  and  forever,  to  touch, 
taste,  or  look  upon  the  accursed  thing.' 

That  night,  at  the  foot  o^  the  tall 
poplar,  the  flickering  sunlight  Miing 
through  the  leaves  on  his  head,  making 
the  brown  hair  golden  where  it  fell, 
Harry  sat  watching  the  coming  of  his 
brother.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in 
a  little  while  the  red,  slanting  rays  fell 
(m  that  other  head  of  daiker  brown. 
The  well-known  jform  appeared  at  the 
gateway,  and  Harry  went  bounding 
down  the  gravel  walk  to  meet  him. 

'Ma  wants  to  see  you,'  panted  the 
little  brother.  'She  wanted  you  to 
come  up  to  her  room  as  soon  as  ever 
you  g6t  home.  She  sent  me  to  tell 
you  so*' 

The  message  was  such  an  unnsual 
one,  he  was  so  flushed  and  excited,  so 
proud  to  give  it,  and  the  look  of  joy 
shining  in  the  pale  face  waa  such  a 
stranger  to  it,  that  the  great  brown  eyea 
of  the  elder  brother  opened  wide  io 
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sUent  wonder,  and  the  excited  Harry 
had  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and 
was  dragging  him  by  main  force  toward 
the  house  before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  astonishment  sufficiently  to  speak. 

*  I  don't  want  to  go,'  cried  the  un- 
willing Charley,  ruefully  drawing  back. 

*  I  don't  vant  to  go,  Harry.  Why  does 
she  want  to  see  me  ?  What  makes  her 
want  to  see  me  ?  I  a'nt  done  nothing 
to  be  whipped  for  I ' 

*  Oh  1  it  isn't  ikat,^  returned  the  little 
fellow  eagerly.  *  We  a'n't  going  to  be 
whipped  any  more,  unless  we're  real 
naughty,  and  then  not  very  hard ;  and 
ma  is  going  to  send  Betty  away,  and 
we  a'n't  going  to  be  scolded  any  more ; 
and  she's  going  to  take  us  to  walk  and 
ride  with  her  sometimes,  as  the  other 
mothers  do.  Why,'  cried  the  eager 
child,  all  glowing  at  the  delightful 
prospect,  *why,  Charley,  we're  going 
to  be  happy  now.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  believe  we  are,'  sadly 
sighed  the  more  experienced  Charley, 
scratching  his  curls  disconsolately,  and 
looking  at  his  brother  in  a  maze  of 
perplexity  and  doubt.  *I've  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  happy  a  great 
many  times,  but  we  a'n't  been  never, 
and  I  d^n't  believe  we  ever  will  be. 
The  first  thing  I  remember  was  being 
lonesome,  and  I've  been  as  lonesome  as 
could  be  ever  since.  No,  no ;  we  shall 
never  be  happy.  Ta'n't  no  use  think- 
ing about  being  happy,'  and  the  for- 
lorn child  threw  himself  upon  the  grass 
in  a  hopeless   and  dejected   manner. 

*  But  they  do  say,  Harry,'  he  continued, 
looking  up  through  the  leaves  at  the 
blue  vault  above  him,  *  that  there's  a 
place  up  yonder  somewhere  where  good 
people  go  when  they  die,  and  where 
everybody  is  happy.  I've  thought,  since 
I  heard  about  it,  that  perhaps  some  peo- 
ple went  there  without  dying.  If  they 
do^  Harry,  and  I  can  only  find  out  the 
way,  rd  leave  this  mean  old  place,  and 
go  there  straight,  this  very  minute.  I'd 
like  to  have  you  and  pa  come,  Harry ; 
but  ma  is  always  scolding  or  whipping 
us  for  something.    I  dont  like  ma^  and 


I  don't  care  whether  she  ever  gets  tiwfe 
or  not.  Come  to  think  of  it,*  pmsiied 
Charley,  as  a  new  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him, '  I  had  a  good  deal  rather 
she  wouldn't  come ;  for  if  ^e  did  find 
out  the  way,  and  ocmie  up  there  after 
a  while,  like  as  any  way  she'd  bring  a 
switch  with  her.' 

'Ton  shouldn't  talk  so  about  ma, 
Charley,'  said  his  meek-eyed  broUier. 
'  She  isn't  cross  always,  8he  baa  been 
kind  to  me  to-day,  so  kind,'  said  the 
little  fellow,  stemming  with  his  fingen 
two  great  round  drops  that  were  slowly 
running  down  his  cheeks,  'that  it 
makes  the  tears  come  to  think  about  it 
I  was  with  her  a  great  long  while,  and 
she  didn't  scold  or  speak* cross  oaoe. 
Why,  only  think,  Charley,'  he  jirooeed- 
ed,  opening  his  eyes,  as  if  the  Cut 
about  to  be  communicated  could  never 
be  sufficiently  wondered  at, '  we  were 
all  alone  together  for  ever  so  long,  and 
die  might  have  got  angry  and  whipped 
me  just  as  well  as  not,  and  pa  would 
never  know  anything  about  it.' 

*  It's  a  wonder  she  didn't,'  scomfbDy 
returned  his  brother;  'it  would  have 
been  such  a  nice  chance.  She  dont 
get  such  a  chance  as  that  everyday. 
There  wouldn't  have  been  any  fim  in  it 
if  she  had,  though ;  for  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,'  he  continued,  looking  about  on 
his  hands  for  sundry  marks  and  dents 
left  thereon  by  the  nails  of  his  mother, 
'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,  when  she 
gets  hold  of  a  feller,  die  digs  right  in. 
She  pounds  us  more  than  half  the  time 
for  just  nothing  at  all,  only  became 
she  gets  mad  and  likes  to  do  it.  To  be 
suie,  I  get  mad  myself  sometimes,  and 
say  ugly  words,  and  ought  to  be 
whipped ;  but  you,  you  never  do  any- 
thing to  be  whipped  for,  and  «!«,'  pro- 
ceeded the  indignant  little  fellow,  with 
an  emphasis  of  immeasurable  scorn  ce 
that  personal  pronoun,  '  tft^  to  go  to 
work  and  pound  a  little,  pale  lellow 
like  you!  Why,  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  heiself.  I  get  so  mad 
sometimes  when  she^^^ets  to  whippii^ 
us,  and  pa  comes  to  take  us  away,  tiiat 
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I  think  if  he  would  pound  her  just  as 
hard  as  she  pounds  ns,  and  just  long 
enough  to  let  us  see  how  good  it  feels, 
I  wouldn't  care  a  bit — Fd  just  like  it : 
but  he  don't  never;  he  only  trembles 
all  over  and  gets  very  white,  sets  her 
down  in  a  chair,  and  takes  us  out  of 
the  room — ^buys  us  playthings,  or  tells 
us  stories  to  stop  our  ciying,  and  that's 
the  end  of  it  until  next  time.' 

Poor  Harry!  the  color  had  faded 
from  his  face,  the  light  from  his  eyes. 
That  deep  shadow  of  inexpressible 
moumftilness  had  again  crept  into 
them.  Memory  of  such  scenes,  as  are 
never  garnered  up  in  the  breasts  of 
happy  childhood,  shadowed  his  face 
and  heart.  His  short-lived  happiness 
was  over.  He  made  no  reply  to  his 
brother,  but  sat  motionless,  gazing  at 
the  sky  with  a  searching,  yearning,  far- 
off  gaze.  Looking  at  the  two  young 
faces  turned  upward,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  sad- 
dest. Young  as  they  were,  traces  of 
the  working  of  the  curse  which  had 
blighted  their  lives,  were  plainly  visi- 
ble in  both.  Both  were  equally  pale 
and  thoughtful,  both  robbed  of  the 
brightness  and  gayety  belonging  to 
their  years,  only  varying  in  expression 
as  they  varied  in  temperament.  The 
look  of  meek  and  patient  endurance  on 
the  face  of  the  younger  spoke  of  a  na- 
ture that  wrong  and  suffering  might 
crush,  but  could  never  rouse  to  anger 
or  resentment — of  a  heart  that  would 
break,  if  must  be,  but  would  patiently 
lie  down  and  die.  The  scomfUl  defi- 
ance flashing  ever. and  anon  in  the  face 
of  the  elder  brother,  the  inmieasurable 
bitterness  mingling  with  its  sadness, 
showed  a  proud  and  fiery  temperament 
that  could  be  goaded  to  desperation. 

*  But  she  shall  never  strike  me  many 
times  more,'  continued  Charley,  with 
suppressed  indignation.  After  a  pause, 
during  which,  with  compressed  lip  and 
clouded  brow,  he  had  been  resentfully 
dwelling  upon  the  pain  and  humiliation 
consequent  upon  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived:   *  Never  1    never!    for  I  don't 


care  if  it  m  wrong,  if  pa  does  tell  me 
not  to  do  it,  I  don't  care  if  she  is  my 
mother ;  after  I  get  just  a  little  bigger, 
when  she  strikes  me,  Pm  going  to  strike 
back  again.' 

These  vengeful  threats  exciting  no 
answering  conmients  from  his  brother, 
Charley  turned  to  look  at  him.  A 
strange  prophetic  chill  swept  across  the 
intuitional  soul,  and  filled  it  with 
vague,  shuddering  apprehension. 

'  Harry,  don't  look  that  way ;  Harry, 
come  back  to  yourself !  Oh,  Harry !  take 
your  eyes  from  the  sky  and  look  at  me. 
You  fHghten  me  so ! '  cried  Charley,  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  agitation. 

The  consciousness  of  Ms  surround- 
ings had  dawned  so  slowly  on  the 
rapt  soul,  the  patient  face  had  turned 
toward  his  brother's  so  calmly,  he  was 
so  meek  and  quiet,  so  undemonstrative 
usually,  that  he  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  wild  burst  of  passionate  weep- 
ing with  which  Harry  threw  himself 
upon  his  neck. 

*  Oh !  Charley,  Charley,  I  cannot  find 
it,  I  cannot  see  the  land  you  talk  of. 
I  know  it  must  be  there,  where  the  sky 
is  clear  and  the  sun  is  shining ;  but  Pve 
been  looking,  and  I  can't  see  it  any- 
where. Oh!  Charley,  where  is  it? 
Where  is  the  place  up  yonder  where 
they  are  good  and  happy  %  Show  me 
the  way  there,  show  mo  the  way.  I 
don't  want  to  stay  A^r^,'  sobbed  Harry, 
coming  back  to  his  own  hopeless  self 
again ;  *  I  want  to  go  somewhere  where 
folks  don't  have  to  be  lones(mie  all  the 
time ;  I  don't  know  what  dying  is,  but 
if  dying  will  do  it,  I  want  dying  to 
take  me  there.' 

He  had  drawn  his  brother  toward 
him,  wiped  his  tears  away  with  his  own 
little  apron,  and  soothed  him  as  well 
as  his  agitation  would  permit,  striving, 
amid  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  to 
gather  up  such  meagre  scraps  of  infor- 
mation as  he  had  gleaned  upon  the 
subject,  and  put  it  into  intelligible 
words,  when,  from  a  window  almost 
hidden  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  under 
which  they  were  sitting,  they  heard  a 
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Yoice  calling  to  them,  a  fiuniliar  voice, 
but  with  a  new  tone  in  it,  which  quick- 
ens their  pulse-beat,  and  makes  their 
hearts  throb  with  a  sweet  joy.  Dimly 
visible  through  the  foliage,  a  familiar 
face  is  looking  down  upon  them,  loving 
and  tender  as  any  mother's  face  should 
be ;  and  with  that  look,  the  strong  in- 
stinctive love  for  her  which  nature  had 
implanted  in  their  hearts  awoke  in  all 
its  strength.  Pride,  anger,  sorrow, 
were  all  alike  forgotten.  To  her  loving 
call  there  came  from  eager  lips  the 
ready  response : 

'  Yes,  mamma ;  we  are  coming,  dear 
mamma.' 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  golden 
memories  of  a  happy  childhood,  per- 
chance but  lightly  prize  Heaven's  bright- 
est, choicest  gift.  Those  who  have 
never  felt  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
of  a  heart  deprived  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,  the  desolate  pining  of  that 
state  more  sorrowful  than  orphanage, 
can  but  feebly,  faintly  guess  how  tender 
tones  and  soft  caresses,  loving  words 
and  looks,  such  common  blessings  as 
awaken  in  the  happy  no  thought  of 
gratitude,  were  treasured  up  in  these 
lonely  hearts  as  gifts  of  priceless  value, 
or  measure  the  deep  thankftQness  which 
thrilled  them  as  they  knelt  side  by  side 
at  their  mother's  knee,  and  said  their 
prayers  in  the  deepening  twilight  that 
summer  night. 

They  had  a  table  spread  before  the 
open  window,  and  had  their  supper  in 
their  mother's  room,  and,  as  the  light 
sank  into  darkness,  with  an  arm  thrown 
around  each  little  form  caressingly,  and 
a  brown  head  resting  on  each  shoulder, 
they  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
listened  as  she  told  them,  in  language 
suited  to  their  childish  comprehension, 
of  the  coming  joys  in  store  for  them, 
of  what  a  happy  home  their  future 
home  should  be,  now  that  she  had  res- 
olutely parted  from  the  curse  that  had 
destroyed  their  peace,  and  forever  turn- 
ed her  back  against  it ;— listened  as  she 
drew  glowing  pictures  of  the  walks 
and  rides  they  would  take,  of  the  va- 


ried pleasures  they  would  eigoy  togetli- 
er,  pleasures  it  should  be  her  pleasing 
task  to  plan.  They  had  nothing  to 
damp  their  enjoyment,  for  she  had  dis- 
missed Betty,  and  with  her  own  hands 
undressed  and  bathed  them,  and  robed 
them  for  the  night ;  and  they^njoyed 
it  all,  not  with  the  keen  zest,  the  care- 
less hilarity  of  childhood,  but  with  the 
subdued  and  thoughtful  gravity  seen 
in  beings  of  maturer  years,  to  whose 
lot  has  fallen  more  of  the  sorrows  than 
the  joys  of  life,  and  who  receive  hap- 
piness, when  at  rare  intervals  it  comes 
to  them,  with  a  tremulous  thankfulness, 
as  if  fearftil  of  entertaining  so  strange  a 
guest ;  and  when  at  last  it  ended,  as  all 
happy  seasons  must,  and  both  tired 
heads  rested  on  one  pillow,  Hany 
whispered  to  his  brother : 

*  There  is  nothing  to  be  aoiiy  for 
WAL^  Charley.  She  will  never  drink 
that  dark  stuff  any  more — ^I  know  she 
never  will ;  she  will  never  forget  the 
promise  she  has  made.' 

Then  the  drowsy  eyes,  ere  they  dosed, 
sought  the  dim  night  sky  for  that  star, 
the  brightest  in  the  blue  above  him, 
which  had  revealed  itself  through  his 
tears,  when  alone  in  the  darkness  he 
had  first  learned  to  pray,  and,  gaadng 
on  it,  and  on  the  sky  beyond,  where  a 
happier  home  than  any  earthly  one  is 
proffered,  murmured  to  himself^  with  a 
peaceful  smile : 

*  Oh  I  we  shall  be  so  happy,  so  very, 
very,  very  happy  I ' 

PABT  THIRD. 

She  promised.  Oh,  fitiil  and  sandy 
foundation,  on  which  to  build  bright 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness !  Only  for 
four  brief  weeks,  one  happy  month, 
that  solemn  promise  was  faithfully  re- 
membered. Of  the  effort  that  evoi  this 
short  period  of  abstinence  had  cost  her, 
of  the  burning  thirst  which  tortured 
her  by  day  and  night,  the  fierce  desire 
that  battled  with  and  almost  overcame 
her  feeble  resolution  when  the  enthu- 
siasm that  had  at  first  upheld  her  died 
away,  of  the  suffering  of  those  weaiy 
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-weeks  of  conflict,  only  those  can  tell 
-who,  heroes  every  one,  like  her,  have 
battled  with  this  fierce  spiritnal  Apoll- 
yon,  and  who,  unlike  her,  have  over- 
come. Hour  by  hour  the  maddening 
desire  of  gratification  wasted  little  by 
little  her  moral  strength.  The  thirst 
grew  stronger,  the  will  weaker. 

The  thought  of  the  home  ^e  had 
brightened  by  her  self-denial,  the  heart 
she  had  gladdened,  the  little  ones  who 
had  drawn  their  life  from  hers,  whose 
trust  in  her  was  growing  stronger  day 
by  day,  as  evening  came  and  showed 
the  valued  promise  still  remembered, 
and  morning  dawned  and  found  her 
fidthful,  held  her  back  at  first;  but 
gradually  this  also  lost  its  'power. 
Then  that  torturing,  burning,  madden- 
ing thirst  swept  over  the  doomed  soul 
like  a  fierce  simoom,  drying  up  the  foun- 
tains of  maternal  tenderness,  bearing 
away  all  sense  of  duty,  all  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  the  blessed  hope  of 
heaven  itself,  in  its  desolating  track. 
One  wretched  day,  when  thb  thirst 
was  so  strong  upon  her  that  her  price- 
less soul  grew  worthless  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  would  smilingly  have  bartered 
it  but  for  a  single  draught ;  one  well- 
remembered,  miserable  day,  when  the 
little  faces  were  raised  to  hers,  and 
found  upon  it  no  trace  of  motherly 
affection,  only  that  dark  foreboding 
look,  and  grew  pale  with  firight  when 
desire  had  reached  that  relentless  cli- 
max which  leaves  the  victim  no  choice 
but  of  madness  or  gratification,  she  had 
fiercdy  summoned  her  usual  messenger, 
sent  for  her  usual  drink,  and  sat  grimly 
waiting  for  it.  In  vain  that  trusty 
messenger,  to  whose  care  the  wretch- 
ed father  had  confided  that  pitiful 
remnant  of  family  honor,  the  shame  of 
public  exposure,  boldly  setting  fear 
of  her  aside,  earnestly  besought  her  to 
wrestle  with  the  demon  yet  a  little 
longer,  were  it  but  a  single  day ;  and 
implored  her  with  tears  to  remember 
the  little  ones  on  whom  this  blow  would 
fall  so  heavily.  There  was  no  tone  of 
motherly  affection  within  that  raging 


breast  to  respond  to  that  appeal  With 
parched,  cracked  lips,  and  burning  eyes 
and  bloated  face  fierce  with  desire, 
she  had  driven  her  from  her  presence. 
Pear  lest  the  lack  of  this  great  need 
would  drive  her  to  distraction  quite, 
and  some  worse  evil  yet  befall  them, 
she  had  gone  her  way,  weeping  as  she 
went.  She  came  back  presently.  There 
was  enough  of  that  terrible  poison  in 
the  bottle  she  brought  to  make  her 
mistress  drunk  a  score  of  times.  She 
may  get  drunk  now^  dead  drunk ;  in  a 
little  while  she  may  lie  upon  the  floor 
a  senseless,  idiotic,  disgusting  creature. 
She  almost  prays  it  may  be  so,  as  she 
hands  her  the  glass  which  she  angrily 
calls  for,  for  there  is  yet  a  greater  evil 
to  be  dreaded.  The  liquor  so  long  un- 
tasted,  acting  upon  her  naturally  high 
temper,  may  arouse  within  her  a  wild 
tempest  of  passion ;  in  her  frenzy  she 
may  fall  upon  those  little  ones,  beat, 
bruise,  maim,  murder  them  perhaps. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  their  lives  have 
been  endangered  by  her  violence.  To 
get  them  from  the  room  without  excit- 
ing her  opposition,  so  quietly  and  nat- 
urally that  it  shall  hardly  attract  her 
observation,  is  her  first  care;  hence, 
under  pretence  of  arranging  the  win- 
dow curtain,  she  says  to  Charley,  who 
is  standing  near  it : 

*  Charley,  say  you  want  some  cakes 
— a  drink  of  water— anything  that's 
down  stairs,  and  follow  me  out  of  this 
room.' 

*I  can't  go,  Maggie,'  returned  the 
child,  in  the  same  cautious  whisper, 
glancing  toward  his  mother  with  his 
large  dark  eyes  wildly  dilated,  and 
his  small  face  bleached  with  fright. 

*  Harry  won't  go,  and  I  can't  leave 
Harry.' 

'  Harry  shall  go,'  energetically  repeat- 
ed the  resolute  Maggie,  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  window  to  say  her  say. 

*  He  is  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be 
mauled!  Harry,'  she  continued,  in 
the  most  insinuating  tone  imaginable, 

*  come  down  stairs  with  Maggie.  There's 
a  darling.' 
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He  was  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
apparently  looking  at  something  in  the 
street  below,  and  did  not  moye  as  she 
addressed  him. 

*  Harry,  Harry,'  she  called  again,  in 
an  excited  whisper,  *  do  you  hear  me  ? 
quick,  child,  quick  I ' 

He  turned  toward  her  his  face  coy- 
ered  with  tears. 

*  Don't  cry,  for  heaven's  sake,  child ; 
don't  cry  Tiere^  returned  Maggie,  with 
a  suppressed  groan,  *  or  that  mother  of 
yours  will  pounce  upon  you  in  spite 
of  me.' 

At  the  mention  of  that  word,  what 
little  self-possession  he  retained  gave 
way,  and  he  sobbed  outright.  It  was 
a  sob  so  passionate  and  long  sup- 
pressed, and  it  burst  forth  in  spile  of 
him  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  shook 
the  little  form  from  head  to  foot,  and 
sounded  through  the  still  room  so  mis- 
erably hopeless,  so  heart-broken,  that 
it  even  aroused  the  stupefied  being  nod- 
ding in  her  chair,  whom  he  had  the 
misery  to  call  by  the  name  of  mother. 
It  awakened  within  her  some  va^e 
thought  of  motherly  sympathy;  and, 
stupidly  striving  to  comprehend  what 
it  meant,  and  idly  muttering  to  her 
miserable  self,  she  poured  out  a  third 
glass,  held  it  in  her  hand  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  and  came  tottering  forward, 
swaying  to  and  iVo  in  maudlin  efforts 
to  keep  her  feet.  She  took  up  her  po- 
sition directly  behind  Harry,  and 
looked  vacantly  out.  She  was  trying 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  with  a 
tongue  whose  palsied  utterance  made 
language  incomprehensible,  when  Har- 
ry's friend,  whom  he  had  been  watch- 
iDg,  and  whose  figure  he  had,  with 
love's  delicate  discrimination,  picked 
out  from  a  score  of  similar  figures,  and 
known  to  be  hers,  when  it  was  but  a 
mere  speck  in  the  distance,  passed  di- 
rectly under  the  open  window,  and, 
startled  by  that  sob  and  by  that  drunk- 
en voice  in  answer,  looked  wonderingly 
up.  Oh,  heavens  I  she  read  that  fearful 
secret  in  one  blank,  horrified  glance. 
She  read  it  in  the  despairing  hopeless- 


ness of  the  little  face  turned  toward 
hers — that  look  so  terrible  in  %  &ce  ao 
young.  She  read  it  still  more  clearij 
in  that  fiery,  bloated,  senseless  visage 
looking  down  upon  her  with  a  doll 
stare,  in  the  swaying  form  feebly  hold- 
ing the  tell-tale  glass.  She  knew  now 
why  that  delicate  child,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  afiuence,  having  all  that  wealth 
could  purchase,  had  come  so  timidly 
to  her  lowly  dwelling,  and  earnestly 
besought  her  for  a  single  kiss;  what 
had  made  the  little  lace  sorrowful  and 
wan,  and  set  that  seal  of  suffering  upon 
it.  She  saw  it  all,  and,  under  the  sud- 
den weight  of  that  astounding  revela- 
tion, she  literally  staggered  as  under  the 
weight  of  a  blow.  Looking  down 
through  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  at  the 
face  he  loved  so  well,  Harry  saw  upon 
it  no  look  of  sympathy  or  recognition 
for  him — only  that  blank,  amazed,  hor- 
ror-stricken look  at  that  something  be- 
hind him,  a  look  which  embraced  every 
item  of  the  shamefhl  scene,  and  showed 
all  too  clearly  how  plainly  it  did  so. 
Then,  without  a  word  or  glance  of 
kindness,  she  gathered  her  veil  closely 
about  her  pallid  visage,  and  quickly 
hurried  away.  Alas  for  Harry  1  he 
feels  that  the  truth  has  turned  her 
heart  from  his,  and  she  has  gone  for- 
ever. The  anguish  of  that  thought 
was  too  great  for  suppression,  and  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  toward  the 
retreating  figure  with  a  forlorn  wail  of 
supplication.  That  look  of  horror, 
that  low,  plaintive,  heart-broken  ay, 
like  a  child  forsaken  of  its  mother,  had 
sobered  her  a  little.  She  had  been  a^ 
proud  woman  once,  and  a  remnant  of 
the  nobler  pride  which  had  once  up- 
lifted her  was  still  left  within  her  soul. 
To  have  eyes  from  which  shone  forth 
the  pure,  unsullied  spirit  of  woman- 
hood, discover  her  secret,  and  look 
upon  her  in  her  shame ;  to  behold  in  a 
rival,  whom  unseen  she  hated,  woman- 
hood enthroned  in  excellence ;  to  see  its 
image  in  herself  fallen  and  defaced, 
sunken  in  degradation ;  to  know  that  a 
few  kind  and  well-bestowed  caresaes 
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kad  won  her  chilcTs  love  from  her,  that 
on  that  strange  maternal  bosom  the 
little  head  rested  more  tranquilly  and 
peacef\illy  than  on  her  own ;  to  owe  her 
a  double  gradge  as  discoverer  and  sup- 
planter—tlus  aroused  the  smouldering 
and  now  perverted  pride  yet  alive  with- 
in her  bosom,  and  fanned  it  to  a  flame. 
She  clinched  her  hands  convulsively, 
her  teeth  shut  together  with  a  duU, 
grating  sound,  the  imsteadyform  sway- 
ed to  and  fro,  like  a  lithe  tree  shaken 
in  the  wind  of  a  coming  tempest,  and 
the  bloated  face,  dark  with  wrath,  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.    It  was  a  fearfrd 
thing  to  be  alone  with  that  half-drunk- 
en creature,  and  see  wave  after  wave 
of  passion  rolling  over  her  tempest- 
tossed  soul,  lashing  it  into  friry.    Mag- 
gie felt  it  to  be  so  runo.    As  a  trusty 
confidant  and  able  protector,  one  who, 
by  some  strange  means,  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  her  mistress  that  no 
other  possessed,  and  wisely  exercised 
this  controlling  power,  she  had  been 
with  these  poor  children  through  many 
similar  scenes,  sheltering  them  under 
the  broad  wing  of  her  protection,  but 
she  had  never  beheld  the  gathering  of 
so  dark  a  storm,  never  felt  the  vague, 
shuddering  dread,  the  chill  apprehen- 
sion which  seized  on  her  now.     One 
glance  at  that  terrible  being  showed 
her  power  lost,  her  protection  insuffi- 
cient, impotent.    To  stay  with  them 
and  endeavor  to  breast   the   coming 
storm  would  be  madness — to  try  to  get 
the  children  from  the  room  now  would 
be  both  impolitic  and  dangerous ;   at 
the  least  demonstration  of  the  kind 
that  storm  would  be  sure  to  burst  upon 
them  in  all  its  resistless  fury,  and  be- 
fore its   raging   power   she   felt   her 
strength  would  be  utter  weakness.    She 
must  fly  for  aid.    Perhaps  even  now 
some  invisible  being,  couscious  of  their 
danger,  might  be  impelling  their  father 
to  the  rescue. 

*  Harry,'  said  Maggie,  turning  very 
pale,  as  she  glanced  at  the  dreadful 
figure  rocking  to  and  fro  in  fearful 
commnniog  with  itself^  and  bending 


down  to  whisper  a  parting  injunction 
as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet, '  dont  speak 
to  her,  don't  look  toward  her.  Dont 
cross  her  in  any  way.  She's  the  devil's 
own,  now.' 

A  word,  a  look,  a  gesture  of  entreaty 
to  Charley,  placing  in  dumb  show  his 
brother  in  his  charge,  and  she  passed 
from  the  room  hastily  and  noiselessly, 
but  not  unperceived.  As  she  vanished, 
an  evil  smile  of  triumph  at  thus  being 
so  easily  rid  of  an  able  antagonist, 
flashed  across  the  terrible  frice,  giving 
it  almost  the  look  of  a  demon.  In 
passing  out,  Maggie  has  left  the  door 
ajar,  which  perceiving,  the  wretched 
woman  totters  across  the  room,  shuts 
the  door,  locks  it,  throws  the  key  upon 
the  floor,  and,  tottering  back  to  her 
seat,  again  takes  a  long,  deep  draught 
from  the  glass  upon  the  table.  Fixing 
her  fiery  eyes  full  on  Harry,  she  calls 
out  imperiously : 

*  Come  here,  sir  1 ' 

The  tone  in  which  the  command  is 
given  is  cruel,  stem,  and  cold,  unsoft- 
ened  by  maternal  tenderness,  untouched 
by  womanly  gentleness,  and  the  bloated 
fiace  has  the  same  eidl  look  upon  it. 
Harry  shrinks  back  affiighted. 

^Are  you  deaf,  you  adder?  Come 
here,  I  say,  come  here.' 

There  is  a  fierceness  in  the  tone  now 
which  shows  a  longer  delay  vnll  be 
dangerous ;  and  so  Charley,  pale  and 
trembling,  comes  forth  from  the  comer 
in  which  he  has  been  crouching,  and, 
taking  his  smaller  brother  by  the  hand, 
they  come  forward  together. 

'  What  made  you  bawl  after  that 
woman — ^that  woman  in  the  street?' 
she  says,  viciously  grasping  the  little 
shoulder,  and  giving  it  a  shake.  ^  An- 
swer me  this  minute.  Speak,  sir, 
speak  I' 

*  I— I  can't  help  loving  her,  ma,'  fal- 
ters the  poor  child  deprecatingly,  while 
the  blue  eyes  ffil,  and  the  tears  frdl 
slowly  down  his  face. 

*  There,  none  of  your  snivelling,'  she 
cries  fiercely,  giving  him  another/shake. 
*Come  up  here;  come  closer.     Heret 
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Stand  back,  you,'  pushing  Charley  from 
her  with  a  force  that  makes  him  stag- 
ger. 'Now  then,'  she  fliriously  de- 
mands, '  did  you  ever  cry  after  me  when 
J  went  away  and  left  you  ? ' 

He  is  so  faint  with  fHght  that  he  can 
hardly  find  his  voice  to  answer,  and 
the  words  are  almost  inarticulate  as  he 
fiJters  forth : 

*  Sometimes,  ma;  sometimes,  when 
you  are  kind  to  me.' 

'  You  never  did ;  you  know  you  never 
did,  you  little  liar,'  shrieks  the  crazed 
creature,  savagely  dealing  him  a  heavy 
blow  which  sends  him  reeling  from 
her. 

'  Oh,  ma !  Oh,  ma  1 '  gasps  the  poor 
child,  crouching  down  in  the  extremity 
of  terror  as  the  terrible  figure  comes 
fiying  toward  bim.  *  Don't  kill  me,  oh, 
don't  kill  me  ;  Pm  such  a  little  boy  1 ' 

She  pounces  upon  him  like  a  tigress, 
lifting  the  fragile  form  high  in  the  air, 
and  dashing  it  down  to  the  fioor  again 
with  all  her  cruel  force.  She  shakes, 
she  bites  him,  she  rains  blows  upon  the 
poor,  defenceless  child,  leaving  prints 
of  her  vicious  fingers  all  over  the  poor 
little  body  wherever  she  touches  the 
tender  skin,  marks  of  her  cruel  nails 
on  the  delicate  arms  and  hands,  long, 
deep  scratches  from  which  the  blood 
exudes  slowly.  One  last  cruel  blow 
hushes  the  suppressed  cries  of  pain  and 
terror,  the  low  moans  for  mercy,  and 
lays  the  bruised  and  quivering  form 
senseless  at  her  feet.  Then  the  mad 
creature,  crazed  with  drink  and  pas- 
sion, goes  careering  up  and  down  the 
room,  snatching  from  table  and  bureau 
the  costly  trinkets  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  and  wildly  trampling  them 
beneath  her  feet  as  she  hurries  to  and 
fro.  She  is  sq  terrible  to  look  upon, 
with  that  scarlet,  bloated  face,  distort- 
ed by  passion,  and  the  long,  thick  hair 
unbound  hanging  wildly  about  it,  and 
that  baleful  light  in  her  bloodshot 
eyes,  so  terrible  in  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment of  look  and  motion,  that  Charley, 
who  has  crept  to  the  side  of  his  pros- 
trate brother,  and  is  tenderly  holding 


Hie  uncooBciouB  head,  has  no  power  to 
cry  or  move,  but  aits  half  fixxzea  witk 
horror,  with  his  great  brown  eyea  wild- 
ly dilated,  fixed  in  a  ^ecies  of  fanrinmr 
tion  upon  the  strange  motions  of  that 
dreadfrd  figure,  and  merely  in  obedknoe 
to  the  instinct  of  self-preservaticm  en- 
deavors to  shield  himselC  and  his  in- 
sensible charge  fix)m  the  heavy  blows 
aimed  at  them  as  she  comes  flying  past. 
A  few  brief  moments  pass  in  this  waj, 
moments  which  to  that  poor  diHd, 
alone  with  that  wild  being,  seem  dread- 
ful hours  of  torturing  length.  Thai 
the  blessed  sounds  of  coming  relief  &I1 
on  his  ear,  footsteps  are  approaching, 
a  man's  firm,  hurried  tread  and  wo- 
man's lighter  but  no  less  rapid  step  are 
heard  through  the  hall  below,  up  the 
staircase— on,  on  they  come,  crossing 
the  long  upper  hall,  pausing  at  the 
threshold.  Then  they  try  the  door; 
swift,  crushing  blows  are  rained  upon 
it,  the  door  is  burst  open,  and  they 
come  rushing  distractedly  in. 

^  Oh,  pa !  pa  I '  The  tongue  is  loosed 
whose  utterance  £ear  has  palsied,  and 
Charley  stretches  forth  his  hands  to  the 
strong  arm  of  his  earthly  saviour.  One 
hasty  glance  around  the  room  strewn 
with  fragments  of  costly  toys,  one  look 
at  the  maniacal  form  in  the  centre  with 
wildly  di^evellcd  hair,  and  leering, 
vacant  face,  then  the  anguished  eyes 
£b11  on  that  for  which  they  are  search- 
ing, see  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
littie  figure  cowering  in  a  comer  half 
hid  by  the  window  curtain,  see  that 
other  figure  lying  at  its  feet,  so  livid 
and  motionless,  so  breathless,  with  the 
deathly  fiftce  upturned,  and  the  long 
brown  lashes,  still  wet  with  tears,  rest- 
ing on  the  marble  cheeks. 

<  O  God !  too  late  I  too  late  I '  The 
strong  agony  of  that  father's  heart 
bursts  forth  from  his  bleached  lips  in 
that  wild,  irrepressible  cry.  He  seises 
the  tottering  form.  He  shakes  it  fierce- 
ly :  '  Woman  1  fiend !  blot  on  the  name 
of  mother  1  you  have  hilled  my  boy ! ' 

That  momentary  burst  of  passion 
past,  he  leaves  the  hapless  creature  to 
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hex  witless  mtunbling,  and,  with  great 
wares  of  angniali  rolling  oyer  his  soul, 
the  broken-hearted  ^Either  kneels  beside 
his  boy. 

'Not  dead!  oh,  thank  God!  not 
dead.' 

There  is  a  slight  throbbing  motion 
of  the  hebrt,  a  faint,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble pnlsation  at  the  wrist.  They  raise 
the  senseless  form  from  off  the  floor. 
Up  to  his  room  they  bear  him ;  softly 
on  his  little  bed  they  lay  him— that 
little  bed  from  which  he  is  never  more 
to  rise.  (Gentle  footsteps  glide  noise- 
lessly about  the  room,  loving  eyes  are 
bent  above  him,  and  tears  £U1  upon 
the  upturned  face.  Long  days  go  and 
come,  fragrant  sunny  days,  bright  with 
the  bloom  of  summer,  each  day  one 
less  of  earth,  one  nearer  heaven.  The 
loving  watchers  know  it,  and  ever  and 
anon  there  are  sounds  of  smothered 
weeping  there.  But  there  are  no  an- 
swering tears  ttora  eyes  soon  to  look 
on  immortal  things,  for  on  the  passing 
soul  dawns  a  vision  of  a  home  beyond 
the  shadow  and  the  blight,  where,  in 
meadows  fragrant  with  immortal  flow- 
ers, the  Qreat  Shephard  feedeth  HU 
the&p,  and,  as  He  tenderly  leads  them 
beside  the  still  waters,  gathers  the 
lam^  to  His  bosom.  In  that  clime  glows 
the  glory  of  unfading  light,  the  bloom 
of  undying  beauty.  Henceforth  the 
beauty  and  the  light  of  this  transitory 
sphere  seem  wan  and  cold,  and  the 
fading  things  of  earth  grow  worthless 
in  the  dying  eyes,  and  the  tranced  soul 
longs  to  be  gone,  yet  bides  its  time 
with  patient  sweetness.  Patient  amid 
all  his  pain,  no  groan  escapes  the 
parched  lips,  no  complaining  murmur. 
Bearing  all  his  sufferings  with  meek 
endurance,  quiet  and  very  thoughtful 
he  lies  upon  his  little  bed,  smiling 
placidly  upon  those  about  him — grate- 
ftil,  very  grateful  for  their  love  and 
care ;  watching  with  musing  eyes  the 
long  hours  through  the  changes  of  the 
day  on  the  sky  as  seen  from  his  win- 
dow— gray  dawn  melting  into  morn- 
ing, morning  into  mellow  day,  day, 


with  its  varied  changes,  sinking  into 
night  The  heaven  beyond  on  which 
he  muses  as  he  gazes,  the  home  for 
which  he  longs,  baptizes  him  with  its 
light  beforetime.  On  the  sinless  brow 
the  seal  of  a  perfect  peace  is  set,  and 
the  air  about  the  child  grows  holy.  A 
hush  falls  on  the  room  mysterious  and 
solemn,  and  they  know  that  white* 
robed  immortals  are  treading  earthly 
courts,  mingling  in  earthly  company ; 
for  he  murmurs  in  his  dreams  of  radi- 
ant faces  that  bend  above  him ;  and  the 
wan  face,  as  they  watch  it  in  its  slum- 
bers, grows  jDrij^t  with  the  lo(^  of 
heaven.  A  few  more  hours  of  earth,  a 
little  longer  tarrying  of  the  immortal 
with  the  mortal  part  where  it  has  lived 
and  loved,  suffered  and  rejoiced ;  a  few 
more  moans  of  pain,  and  the  blue  eyes 
open  and  look  upon  the  day  whose 
aHent  light  will  dawn  upon  us  all. 
They  had  not  thought  the  end  so  near 
at  hand ;  and,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
watching^  the  father  and  his  fetithfrd 
nurses  had  one  by  one  retired  to  rest, 
leaving  Charley,  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion, to  sit  beside  the  bed  and  watch 
his  brother's  fitftil  slumbers.  Since 
that  fatal  day,  a  dread  and  horror  of 
his  mother  had  seized  upon  the  child. 
Though  surrounded  by  those  he  loved, 
her  near  approach  would  cause  strong 
nervous  chills,  and  her  kiss  or  touch 
would  throw  him  into  frightful  spasms, 
from  which  they  could  with  diflScolty 
recover  him;  hence,  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  she  was  forbidden  the  room, 
and  it  was  only  when  utter  exhaustion 
had  steeped  his  refined  spiritual  sense 
into  perfect  oblivion  of  surrounding 
objects,  that  ^e  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter there  and  gaze  for  a  little  on  the 
wan  features  of  her  sleeping  child. 
That  day,  knowing  his  time  on  earth 
was  short,  and  possessed  by  a  restless 
and  uncontrollable  desire  to  be  near 
him,  even  though  she  could  not  look 
upon  his  face,  into  the  room  of  her  dy- 
ing boy  he**had  stolen  like  a  culprit, 
and  noiselessly  shrank  into  the  farthest 
corner^  of  the  room,  screened  from  his 
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obserradon  by  the  heavy  window-cur- 
tain and  the  high  head-board  of  the 
bed.  They  had  discovered  her  there 
after  a  time,  but  she,  in  terms  which 
would  have  moved  the  coldest  heart  to 
pity,  implored  them  with  tears  to  al- 
low her  to  remain;  and  they,  seeing 
that  the  demon  had  departed  from  her 
for  a  season,  and  compassionating  the 
forlorn  being,  had  gone  away  and  left 
her  there.  She  sits  motionless  in  the 
silent  room,  her  despairing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  serene  heaven  to  which  her  dar- 
ling will  soon  be  gone,  and  from  which 
the  stem  justice  of  an  incusing  con- 
science tells  her  she  may  be  forever  ex- 
cluded. 

And  oh  I  if  this  be  truth,  if  in  the 
world  beyond  there  is  no  hope  for  sinM 
souls  that  have  gone  astray  in  this,  and 
this  parting  u  eternal,  then,  oh  then, 
through  the  long,  dark  ages  of  suffer- 
ing which  may  be  her  future  portion, 
never  to  look  upon  her  darling  more, 
never  more  to  kiss  the  sweet  lips  that 
have  called  her  mother,  never  more  to 
look  upon  him  here  tiU  the  silken 
lashes  droop  toward  the  marble  cheek 
and  the  half-veiled  eyes  have  lost  their 
lustre,  and  they  lead  her  in  for  a  last 
look  ere  the  little  face  is  shut  out  from 
mortal  gaze  forever  1 — oh  I  the  unuttei^ 
able  anguish  of  that  thought,  and  the 
remorse  which  mingles  with  itl  Not 
for  that  last  dreadful  act,  for  she  never 
knew  that  she  had  killed  him.  No 
clear  remembrance  of  that  day  lives 
within  to  curse  her  memory,  but  she 
knows  tbat  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able dread  of  her  has  seized  upon  the 
child,  that  she  is  banished  from  his  dy- 
ing presence;  and  an  undefined  and 
vague  remembrance,  a  misty  horror,  has 
fisdlen  on  her  life,  rests  on  her  like  an 
incubus,  pursues  her  in  a  thousand 
phantom  shapes  through  the  long,  dark 
watches  of  the  terror-laden  night,  and 
through  burdened  days  of  ceaseless 
suffering.  She  knows,  for  they  have 
told  her,  that  when  his  consciousness 
returned,  his  first  cry  had  been  for  the 
mother  of  his  heart ;  that  she  had  left 


everything  and  come  to  him ;  that  she 
had  taken  her  place  beside  his  bed,  a 
dearer  place  than  she  had  ever  occu- 
pied in  his  heart ;  that  no  hands  like 
those  chill,  magnetic  ones  could  soothe 
him  in  his  pain,  or  charm  him  to  his 
fitful  slumbers ;  that  on  no  bosom  could 
the  throbbing  head  rest  so  tranquilly 
as  on  her  own.  What  the  mother's 
heart  suffered  in  that  knowledge  when 
her  better  nature  prevailed,  only  the 
Being  knows  Who  framed  it  The 
hours  of  the  long  day  wore  heavily  on. 
The  sun,  that  had  paused  awhile  in  mid- 
heaven,  was  now  sinking  slowly  toward 
the  west.  Yet,  unmindful  of  food  or 
rest,  seated  in  the  same  comer  into 
which  she  had  shrunk  on  entering  the 
room,  ever  and  anon  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  or  wringing  her  hands  in  silent 
agony,  there  sits  the  wretched  mother, 
hidden  watcher  by  the  bedside  of  her 
dying  boy.  The  room  has  been  chosen 
for  its  retired  situation,  and  is  removed 
from  the  noise  of  household  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  bustle  of  the  crowded 
street,  even  in  its  busiest  hours,  falls 
on  the  ear  in  a  distant  hum.  It  is 
quiet  now,  very  quiet  Harry  has 
awakened  once  from  his  slumbers,  asked 
to  be  moved  nearer  the  front  of  the 
bed,  that  they  may  be  very  near  each 
other  while  he  sleeps  again,  and,  when 
that  was  done,  has  smiled  lovingly 
upon  the  little,  sorrowfhl  watcher,  and, 
with  his  wasted  hand  tightly  clasped 
in  his,  has  fallen  into  sounder  slumbers. 
In  the  deathlike  stillness  which  has 
fallen  on  the  room,  she  can  hear  his 
breathing,  and  has  ventured  twice  or 
thrice,  while  he  slept  thus,  to  steal  softly 
to  the  bedside  and  look  upon  his  hct ; 
but  as  at  each  successive  attempt  he 
has  seemed  almost  immediately  to  fed 
the  dreaded  atmosphere,  and  his  slum- 
bers have  become  broken  and  uneasy, 
with  a  heavy  heart  ehe  has  crept  silently 
back  again.  Charley  has  waited  until 
the  thin  hand  of  the  sick  child  has  re- 
laxed its  clasp  on  his  own,  then,  moved 
by  a  loving  impulse,  noiselessly  busies 
himself  in  removing  a  littered  mass  of 
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vialSy  cups,  and  glasses,  which  have  ac- 
camalated  on  the  stand  near  the  bed, 
to  a  table  jast  at  hand,  and  taxes  his 
childish  ingenuity  in  arranging  thereon, 
in  the  prettiest  possible  form,  a  multi- 
tude of  toys  and  trinkets,  gifts  sent  by 
the  servants  of  the  house  to  his  brother, 
putting  the  new  ones  in  front,  so  that 
his  eye  may  fall  on  them  first  when  he 
wakes  again.  This  done,  he  creeps 
back  to  his  seat  by  the  bedside,  and 
silently  watches  his  slumbers  as  before. 
A  ray  of  simlight,  bright  and  warm, 
creeps  through  the  lattice  and  &ll8  on 
the  veined  lids ;  the  eyes  open,  and  in- 
stinctively moving  from  the  too  daz- 
zling light,  rest  placidly  on  a  fragment 
of  blue  sky  just  visible  through  the 
half-closed  window.  With  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  that  hazy  distance,  moment 
after  moment,  silent  and  motionless  he 
lies,  and  the  blue  orbs  grow  lustrous 
as  he  gazes  with  the  mystic  beauty  of 
eyes  whose  inner  vision  rests  on  unut- 
terable things,  and  gradually  there 
comes  upon  the  little  face  the  look  that 
never  comes  on  any  face  but  oncev^  Oh, 
mystic  change  t  Oh,  strange  solemnity 
of  death  I  The  little  watcher  by  the 
bedside,  fiice  to  face  with  its  mysterious 
presence  for  the  first  time,  ignorant  of 
its  processes,  feels  a  dread,  half-defined 
idea  of  what  it  may  be,  and,  with  a  pit- 
eous eflfbrt  to  recall  his  dying  brother 
back  to  his  old  look  and  seeming,  trem- 
ulously falters : 

*  See  all  the  nice  things  they've  sent 
you,  Harry,  all  the  pretty  toys  you've 
got !  Here  they  are,  spread  out  upon 
the  table.    Look,  brother,  look  1 ' 

The  eyes  are  bright  and  clear,  the 
shadow  of  death  has  not  yet  dimmed 
their  light.  They  turn  slowly,  very 
slowly,  and,  just  glancing  at  the  toy- 
strewn  table,  rest  upon  his  brother's 
face.  Oh  I  what  is  that  look  within 
them  that  dulls  the  warm  life-current, 
and  makes  him  cold  and  shivering  in 
the  heat  of  that  summer  day,  as  the 
sick  child  feebly  says : 

*  You  may  have  them  all,  <dly  Charley  ; 
I  sha'n't  never  want  them  any  more.' 


'  You've  hardly  looked  at  them  at  all, 
Harry,'  quavers  the  young  voice  in  re- 
ply, bravely  trying  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject. '  You  don't  know  how  handsome 
they  are.  The  nicest  ones,  the  very 
nicest  ones  Betty  bought  you  I  Poor 
Betty  I  she  has  done  nothing  but  cry 
since  you've  been  sick — cry,  and  buy 
you  presents.  She  says  when  you  get 
weU,  Harry — '  and  here  the  brave  little 
voice,  that  has  been  tremulous  and  tear- 
laden  all  along,  breaks  down  entirely, 
and  he  puts  up  his  hand  to  check  the 
tears  that  are  running  down  his  face. 
There  are  no  tears  in  those  other  eyes 
looking  into  his ;  the  mists  of  death  are 
gathering  within  them.  He  cannot  see 
the  tear- wet  face  so  plainly  now,  but 
he  feebly  strokes  the  hand  that  lies 
against  his  own,  and  says,  in  a  weaker 
voice,  pausing  now  and  then  for  breath : 

*  Poor  brother,  dear  brother  I  Don't 
cry,  Charley,  don't  cry  1  You  must  tell 
Betty  not  to  cry. .  Poor  Betty  1 1  haven't 
seen  her  once  since  Pve  been  sick.  And 
poor  mamma ' — the  faint  voice,  forget- 
ful of  its  weakness,  grows  stronger  for 
a  moment,  and  dwells  on  that  name 
with  measureless  compassion — *poor, 
poor,  poor  mamma !  I  don't  feel  afraid 
of  ma  any  more,  and  I  want  to  see  her. 
I  DO  so  mueh  want  to  see  her !  Where 
M  ma,  Charley  ? ' 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  and  a  bent  form  comes 
tottering  forward,  with  hair  hanging 
wildly  about  a  haggard,  despairing, 
woewom  face.  Her  hands  are  out- 
stretched in  piteous  supplication. 

^Here  I  am,'  a  voice  choked  with 
sobs  makes  janswer.  ^  Here's  your  poor, 
miserable,  guilty  mother,  Harry.  O 
Harry!  my  sins  have  barred  me  out 
from  the  heaven  you  are  entering ;  say 
you  forgive  me  before  we  part  forever. 
Oh !  my  darling,  it  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  ask  it ;  give  me  one  kiss  be- 
fore you  go  I '  He  smiled  as  only  the 
dying  can  snxile,  and  stretched  out  his 
feeble  arms.  '  He  smiles  upon  me,  he 
forgives  I '  shrieked  the  half-demented 
creature.    ^  O    God  I    most   merciful  t 
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Thou  hast  not  quite  forsaken  me ! '  and 
with  a  step  forward,  and  a  gesture  of 
embrace,  the  hapless  being  falls  heayily 
upon  the  floor. 

'  Baise  me  up,  raise  me  up,'  pleads  the 
sick  child,  after  partially  recovering 
from  the  shock  the  fall  had  given  him ; 
and,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  prostrate 
form,  the  white,  haggard,  insensible 
features,  an  angeVs  pity  and  compas- 
sion shine  in  the  dying  face.  *  Oh,  I 
can't  kiss  A^,  Charley.  Tell  poor 
mamma  I  eouldnH  kiss  her,'  he  faintly 
moans.  Then  the  fitful  strength  gives 
way  again,  and  the  tired  head  droops 
wearily  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  The 
chilled  form  creeps  closer  to  a  warm 
embrace.  A  little  while  they  hold 
each  other  thus — these  little  ones, 
brothers  by  the  ties  of  blood,  bound 
nearer  to  each  other  than  any  tie  of 
blood  can  bind,  by  the  sacred  bond  of 
sufiering  I  Then  the  arm  around  poor 
Charley's  neck  relaxes  its  hold,  and 
falls  with  a  dull,  lifeless  sound  back 
upon  the  pillow.  The  little  form 
grows  colder,  colder  yet.  He  has  no 
power  to  lay  it  down,  no  power  to  cry 


for  help,  but  sits  holding  it,  half  para- 
lyzed, as  he  hears  them  rushing  up  the 
stairs,  urged  wildly  on  by  the  dreadM 
fear  that  they  have  come  too  late. 

There  is  a  piteous  supplication  in  the 
large,  dilated  eyes,  a  mute  prayer  for 
help  in  the  white  face  he  turns  upon 
them  as  they  enter.  To  the  hurried 
questions  which  come  pouring  forth, 
the  bleached,  white  lips  make  answer : 

'He  got  cold,  and  went  to  sleep 
again ;  and  he  has  been  getting  colder 
ever  since.' 

Then  the  father,  stooping,  looks  into 
the  little  face  Ijring  on  Charley's  shoul- 
der, and,  staggering  back  as  if  a  blow 
had  struck  him,  cries  out:  *Dead!' 
and  the  friend  that  Harry  had  loved 
so  well  raises  the  curly  head  and  lays 
it  back  upon  the  pillow.  There  are  no 
tears  in  her  gentle  eyes  for  him,  for  she 
knows  the  little,  weary  heart  is  resting 
now  on  the  great  heart  of  Infinite  Love 
— that  he  is  gone  to  One  who,  with 
outstretched  arms,  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him — One  who  said  long  ago: 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Mel' 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  GALLERY   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
ACADEMY   OF  DESIGN. 


THIRTY-NINTH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION. 


Gbbsat  is  the  variety  in  the  different 
classes  of  men  to  be  found  in  picture 
galleries.  First  in  importance  stand 
the  ailistB,  oftentimes  oracular  person- 
ages, dangerous  of  approach  by  out- 
siders having  opinions  {meh  must  gen- 
erally expect  a  direct  snubMng,  polite 
indifference,  or  silent  s^m),  knowing 
much  but  not  everything,  no  single  one 
infallible,  highly  honorable  as  mem- 
bers of  a  guild,  secretive  as  doctors  or 
lawyers,  chary  of  talking  shop  to  the 
uninitiatod,     hardworking,     conscien- 


tious, half  luring,  half  scoffing  at,  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation granted  them  chiefly  of  all  m^ 
wonder  workers,  world  reformers,  re- 
corders of  the  past  and  prophets  of  the 
ftiture,  comforters  of  prose-ridden  hu- 
manity, stewards  of  some  of  (Jod's  best 
gifts,  openers  of  the  gates  of  ^e  beau- 
tiful, and  hence  ushers  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  glorious  '  Land  of  the  Here- 
after.' May  they  oM  remember  tiieir 
lofty  calling,  and  never  diminish  their 
use^lness  by  unworthy  contests  among 
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tbemselYefi,  or  by  aaciificiiig  their  own 
better  judgment  to  the  exigencies  of 
popular  requirement  1 

Next  in  order  come  the  oonnoiBseurB. 
Unmistakably  one  is  that  young  man 
with  near-sighted  eyeglass,  with  Dun- 
dreary whiskers  and  jaunty  air,  who 
talks  of  breadth,  handling,  foreshort- 
ening, perspective,  etc.;  who  perhaps 
quotes  Ruskin,  has  seen  galleries  abroad, 
is  devoted  to  genre  pictures,  and,  after 
rattling  through  an  exhibition  for  a 
half  hour,  pronounces  definitely  upon 
the  merits  of  the  entire  collection,  sin- 
gly and  en  mane. 

Equally  recognizable  is  the  older 
picture-flGmcier.  He  talks,  if  possible, 
even  more  learnedly,  discoursing  of 
balance,  tone,  chiaroscuro ;  he  deq>isee 
iunoyations,  judges  in  accordance  with 
mamee  ;  is  of  course  convinced  the  pres- 
ent can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
past;  will  look  through  a  whole  gal- 
lery, and  finally  be  captivated  by  some 
wcdl-executed  conceit— a  sun  shining 
through  a  hole— three  different  sorts 
of  light,  of  fire,  candle,  and  moon, 
mixed  in  with  monstrous  shadows  and 
commonplace  figures— some  meaning- 
less countenance  surmounting  a  satin 
whose  every  shining  thread  is  distin- 
guishable, and  the  pattern  of  whose 
lace  trimming  could  be  copied  for  a 
fashion  plate ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  fussy, 
loud  individual,  with  money  to  buy 
and  some  out-of-the-way  place  to  hang 
pictures. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  knows 
but  one,  or  at  most  two  or  three  artists, 
and  will  look  at  the  works  of  none 
other ;  who  sees,  as  travellers  generally 
do,  not  that  which  i«,  but  that  which 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  before 
he  left  his  own  threshold.  There  are 
those  attracted  by  nothing  except  bril- 
liant color,  and  others  who  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  vulgarity  of  *  high  lights ' 
and  gaudy  hues,  that  they  will  tolerate 
nothing  but  brown  trees,  russet  grass, 
gray  skies,  slate  rocks,  drab  gowns, 
copper  skins,  and  shado?rs  so  deep 
that  the  discovery  of  the  objects  repre- 


sented becomes  a  real  game  of  ^  hide 
and  go  seek.*  There  are  also  the  timid- 
ly modest,  who,  although  aware  of 
their  own  preferences,  are  y^t  afraid  to 
admire  any  new  name  untU  some  rec- 
ognized authority  has  given  permission. 
Another  division  of  this  class  consists 
of  those  who,  knowing  their  own  in- 
ability to  draw  or  to  color  the  simplest 
object,  hesitate  to  refuse  admiration  to 
any  art  production  that  is  even  barely 
tolerable.  Let  us  concede  to  this  class 
our  respect,  as  humility  is  the  only  solid 
basis  for  any  human  acquirement. 

We  also  find  the  pretty  young  lady, 
who  says  *  lovely,*  ^  charming^*  or  *  hor- 
rid,* '  abominable,*  in  a  very  attractive, 
but  most  indiscriminatiDg  manner;— 
the  individual  who  cares  only  for  the 
design  (to  whom  real  depth  or  pathos 
and  afBected  prettiness  are  too  often  one 
and  the  same),  and  the  other,  who  looks 
only  at  the  technical  execution.  Rare, 
indeed,  are  the  imaginative  analysts 
who,  while  considering  the  design,  can 
comprehend  its  philosophy,  tdl  why  it 
pleases  or  displeases,  why  they  like  or 
dislike;  and  still  rarer  are  they  who 
add  to  impartiality,  observation,  com- 
mon sense.  Imaginative  perc^tion,  and 
analytic  power,  a  sufficiency  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  to  render  their  criticism 
useful,  not  only  to  outsiders,  but  even 
to  artists  themselves.  Such  a  guide 
would  indeed  be  an  invaluable  com- 
panion in  any  gallery  of  art.  In  de- 
£Etult  of  him,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can, 
and  come  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  works  offered  us  in  this,  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

Before  we  b^;in,  however,  let  us 
make  a  passing  remark  upon  a  custom 
that  seems  lately  to  have  come  in 
vogue,  namely,  to  publish  in  the  daily 
papers  damaging  critieisms  upon  pic- 
tures offered  for  sale  at  auction,  such 
criticisms  generally  appearing  one,  or 
at  most  two  days  before  the  sale.  The 
want  of  good  taste,  or  even  of  abstract 
justice,  in  such  a  proceeding,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  who  will  pause 
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a  moment  to  consider.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  for  the  sake 
of  illnstration,  if  our  neighbor  has  made 
his  purchase  of  spring  drygoods,  and 
spreads  them  upon  the  counter  of  his 
store,  we  may  or  may  not  admire  his 
taste  in  the  selection  of  patterns,  but 
we  surely  should  not  think  ourselves 
called  upon  to  rush  to  the  newspapers 
and  blazon  forth  an  opinion  to  his  det- 
riment, especially  if  our  assertions  were 
mere  guesses,  perhaps  even  untrue,  or 
if  we  were  ourselves  concerned  in  the 
selling  of  similar  wares.  Among  the 
public  are  many  tastes  to  be  gratified, 
and  each  man  can  judge  for  himself  of 
that  which  pleases  him.  A  case  of  im- 
pudent pret^sion  or  actusd  imposition 
will  of  course  require  honest  people  to 
give  in  their  testimony,  but  the  facts 
adduced  in  such  a  case  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  and  not  mere  matters  of 
individual  taste  or  opinion;  neither 
must  they  be  advanced  at  so  late  an 
hour  as  to  render  their  refutation  diffi- 
cult, or  indeed  impossible.  A  regular 
exhibition,  such  as  that  of  the  Academy, 
offers  foir  ground  for  discussion,  as  fdl 
sides  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing ;  but  even  there,  the  scales  of  justice 
should  be  nicely  poised,  and  great  care 
taken  that  neither  rashness,  flippancy, 
nor  prejudice  be  permitted  any  share 
in  their  ac^ustment,  and  *good  will 
toward  men '  be  the  only  extra  weight 
ever  added  to  either  side. 

To  begin  with  the  landscapes,  oqe  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and,  to  our  indi- 
vidual taste,  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  collection,  is  No.  147,  *The 
Woods  and  Fields  in  Autumn,'  by 
Jcrvis  McEntee,  N.  A.  The  fine  tree- 
drawing  and  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
color  in  this  poetic  representation  of 
autumn  scenery  are  worthy  of  aU  praise. 
The  clouds  are  'gathering  for  dark  win- 
ter days,  a  few  pleasant  hours  are  yet 
left  to  the  dying  year,  the  atmosphere 
is  saturated  with  moist  exhalations, 
with  tender  mists  softening  but  not  ob- 
scuring the  beautiful  forms  of  the  leaf- 
springs  \ 


less  trees  and  shrubs.    The  sprin^^s  are 


ffiling,  the  low  grounds  marshy,  the 
leaves  on  the  woodpaths  crisp  and  of 
a  golden  brown.  Far  away  in  the  west 
is  a  band  of  gray  light,  that  tells  of 
clearer  skies  and  brighter  seasons  one 
day  to  come,  of  new  hopes  to  davni, 
when  the  earth,  and  the  soul,  shall  have 
been  purified  by  adverse  blasto,  by  the 
baring  of  their  nakedness  to  the  unim- 
peded, searching  light  of  heaven.  No. 
124,  *The  Wanderer,'  is  a  picture  of 
similar  character  by  the  same  skilM 
hand.  ThoughtM,  refined,  and  dis- 
criminating lovers  of  art  cannot  fiul  to 
find  instruction  and  delight  in  these 
noble  conceptions,  and  indeed  it  is 
chiefiy  in  the  possession  of  such  parsons 
that  we  find  the  truthftil,  conscientiouB, 
tenderly  conceived,  and  poetical  |nc- 
tures  of  Jervis  McEntee. 

8.  R  Gifford,  N.  A.,  exhibits  two 
works,  differing  widely  from  each 
other,  but  both  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Let  the  names  now  longer  and 
more  widely  established  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  general  public  look  to  their 
laurels,  for  here  is  one  who  is  destined 
suocessfhlly  to  enter  an  honorable  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  the  veiy  high- 
est honors.  Unity  of  design,  and 
warmth  as  well  as  vividness  of  light, 
positive  atmosphere,  characterize  the 
works  of  this  artist,  and  render  each 
one  a  satisfactcnily  completed  poenu 
No.  236,  *  South  Mountain,  CatskiUs,' 
presents  a  view  doubtless  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  fiir-away 
horizon,  the  winding  Hudson  with  its 
tiny  sails,  the  square  dent  where  lies 
the  lake  in  the  Shawangunk  range,  the 
serrated  ridges  of  the  lower  hills,  the 
smoke  from  the  lowlands  outside  the 
Clove,  the  shadowed,  ridgy  sides  of  the 
Round  Top  Mountain,  the  stunted 
pines  of  the  South  Mountain,  so  charac- 
teristically represented,  the  great  rock 
overhanging  the  cli£b,  and  the  whortle- 
berry bushes  and  other  low  growth 
clustering  about  its  base — all  q>eak  to 
us  unmistakably  of  that  very  spot,  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  place  as  we  scucely 
thought  it  could  have  been  told,  yet  so 
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simply,  BO  naturally,  that  the  art  of  the 
artist  is  almost  forgotten  in  actual  en- 
joyment of  the  scene  portrayed.  No. 
250,  *  A  Twilight  in  the  Adirondacs,' 
glows  with  an  intensity  of  light  sag- 
gestive  of  some  secret  art,  and  not  of 
ordinary  paint  and  canvas.  A  few 
brilliant  cloud-specks  float  in  a  golden 
sky,  which  is  reflected  from  the  sur&ce 
of  a  placid  lake,  high  up  among  the 
hills,  whose  haze-flooded  and  light- 
crowned  tops  &de  away  into  the  far 
distance.  To  many  this  picture  will 
prove  more  attractive  than  the  view 
from  the  South  Mountain :  perhaps  it 
ifl  our  familiarity  with  and  love  for  the 
original  of  the  last-mentioned  view, 
which  induce  us  to  give  to  it  our  per- 
sonal preference. 

No.  158,  *  The  Old  Hunting  Grounds,' 
is  by  W.  Whittredge,  N.  A  It  gives  a 
charming  Insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  woods.  The  characteristic  white 
birches,  with  their  reflection  in  the 
quiet  pool,  the  dark  trunk  and  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  great  tree  in  the 
foreground,  the  tender  foliage,  and  soft, 
hazy  gleams  into  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, afford  the  materials  for  a  delightful 
picture,  the  more  precious  in  our  sight 
that  it  is  so  truly  a  representation  of 
our  native  land,  so  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can. The  broken  birch  canoe  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  nature  a  most  effective 
and  pathetic  touch,  by  briefly  figuring 
the  melancholy  history  of  a  £ut*depart- 
ing  race.  Gone  fl>rever  are  the  mocca- 
soned  feet  that  pressed  that  mossy  soil, 
and  the  dusky  forms  that  flitted  to  and 
fro  among  the  white  trunks  that  catch 
and  hold  the  light  so  lovingly.  That 
broken  canoe  has  a  stranger  tale  to  tell 
than  any  ruined  arch  or  fallen  column 
of  the  Old  World :  the  one  speaks  of 
some  empire  passed  away,  the  other  of 
the  gradual  extinction  of  an  entire  type 
of  human  beings,  a  race  of  men  who 
seem  to  have  accomplished  the  work 
assigned  them,  and  who  die  rather  than 
abandon  their  native  instincts  and 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  The  for- 
tunate posscMor  of  the  '  Old  Hunting 


Grounds,'  when  shut  up  within  the 
confined  streets  and  dreary  walls  of  a 
city,  need  only  lift  his  eyes  to  the  pic- 
ture to  dream  dreams  of  the  freshness 
and  freedom  of  the  wild  woods,  of  the 
scented  breeze  snuffed  by  the  browsing 
deer,  of  the  rocking  branches  glimmer- 
ing gold  and  green  against  the  clear 
summer  sky.  Mr.  Whittredge's  picture 
is  suggestive  and  harmonious  as  nature 
itself,  and  one  could  never  weary  of  it, 
as  one  infallibly  must  of  weaker  and 
more  conventional  productions,  often 
highly  prized  by  frequenters  of  gal-^ 
leries. 

No.  158,  *  The  Iron-Bound  CJoast  of 
Maine,'  by  W.  8.  Haseltine,  N.  A.,  has 
the  freshness,  brightness,  and  mistlneHS 
of  such  a  shore.  We  have  heard  Mr. 
Haseltine's  rocks  complained  of  as  too 
yellow ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge, are  content  to  presume  he  painted 
them  as  he  saw  them.  The  action  of 
the  dashing  surf  in  washing  away  the 
lower  strata,  and  strewing  the  beach 
with  fragments,  is  one  token,  among 
many,  of  an  actual  observation  of  fleets. 

No.  286,  'An  Artist's  Studio,'  and 
No.  181,  *  Christmas  Eve,'  are  by  J.  F. 
Weir.  Both  are  well  conceived  and 
executed,  the  latter  being  especially 
interesting.  The  old  wall,  the  great 
bell,  the  moonlight,  and  the  elves  set 
the  fancy  musing  over  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  rarely  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy. 

No.  12,  *  The  Argument,'  is  one  of 
W.  H.  Beard's  excellent  fables.  The 
attitudes  of  the  two  bears  in  discussion, 
of  the  sober-minded  listener  leaning 
with  crossed  paws  upon  the  tree,  and 
of  the  self-suflcient  old  fellow  with  his 
paw  upon  his  breast,  may  read  to  many 
a  good  lesson,  especially  during  the 
coming  Presidential  struggle,  when  th« 
charities  and  HsMkaineei  of  life  will 
doubtless  be  but  too  often  outraged. 
We  have  been  surprised  and  pained  to 
see  attacks  upon  the  worics  of  this  gen- 
tleman, coming  fixmi  opposite  quarters, 
said  strictures  being,  in  our  opisfkm, 
unjust  and  uncalled  fbr.    If  behind  the 
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animal  form  we  see  proof  of  more  than 
animal  intellect,  let  ns  not  qnarrel  with 
the  addition.  It  is  an  evil  mind  that 
will  go  oat  of  its  way  to  fasten  evil  in- 
tentions upon  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius.  If  hnman  faults  and  follies  so 
ill  beseem  the,  brute  creation,  should 
not  such  representation  render  us  hearti- 
ly ashamed  of  their  existence  among 
ourselyes.  Love  and  pity  for  the  ani- 
mal world,  and  a  proper  holding  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  brutish  pro- 
pensities, too  prominent,  alas  I  in  the 
composition  of  the  human  race,  have 
been  the  lessons  taught  us  by  all  the 
works  of  this  artist  we  have  thus  far 
seen. 

No.  204,  *  Out  AU  Night,'  by  J.  H. 
Beard,  b  an  excellent  warning  to 
naughty  puppies  to  keep  good  hours 
and  shun  bad  company. 

No.  114,  ^A  Buckwheat  Field  on 
Thomas  Cole's  Farm,'  and  No.  148, 
*The  Catskills  from  the  Village,'  are 
by  Thomas  C.  Farrer,  a  representatiye 
of  a  school  which  professes  to  paint 
precisely  what  it  sees.  To  represent 
nature  is  the  aim  of  all  our  best  modem 
landscapists.  Of  course,  no  painting 
can  give  all  that  is  in  any  scene,  but 
erery  painter  must  select  the  means 
best  adapted  to  conyey  the  idea  he  has 
himself  receiyed.  Npw,  in  the  ultra 
ideal  school  (to  use  a  slang  word  which 
we  detest)  we  recognize  but  little 
known  to  us  in  nature ;  and  in  the  ultra 
matterK>f-fact  (pre-Raphaelite)  school 
of  this  country,  we  find  the  same  ab- 
sence of  abstract  truth,  together  with 
a  painfld  stiffness,  and  the  want  of  a 
sense  for  beauty.  We  are  not  sufii- 
dently  practical  artists  to  fathom  the 
difficulty,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  arise 
firom  the  absence  of  one  of  the  most 
promin^it  elements  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest to  be  found  in  the  uniyerse, 
namely,  mystery.  If^  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal  w^d,  with  our  limited  means,  we 
attempt  an  esihauHhe  ex|danation  of 
any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite 
Bdng,  the  result  must  be  unsatitfiMy 
tory ;  we  will  always  feel  that  there  is 


something  beyond,  which  we  haye  fidled 
to  grasp,  a  something  which  makes  oar 
best  effort  appear  shallow  and  cmde. 
Now,  the  material  mystery  of  actual  land- 
scape arises  from  the  presence  of  an  ap- 
preciable atmosphere,  softening  forms, 
etherealizing  distances,  modifying  col- 
or, and  lending  the  glow  of  yarionaly 
refracted  light  to  eyery  object  falling 
under  its  influence.  In  these  pictures 
of  Mr.  Farrer  we  fail  to  find  any  trace 
of  atmosphere,  and  hence  they  strike 
us  as  bald,  hard,  cold,  and  unnatuxaL 

No.  218,  *  The  Awe  and  Mysteiy  of 
Death,'  by  Eugene  Benson,  is  an  aUe 
treatment  of  a  repulsiye  subject  Aa 
we  gaze,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
genius  that  has  so  far  oyercome  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  the  situation ;  and, 
while  congratulating  the  artist  upon 
his  success,  must  add  that  the  Victor 
Hugo  style  of  morbid  horrors,  howeyer 
popular  in  some  species  of  literature, 
can  neyer,  we  hope,  become  so  in  the 
purer  domain  of  yisible  fine  art. 

No.  a4«,  *  Portrait,'  William  O. 
Stone,  N.  A.,  is  a  charming  portrayal 
of  a  charming  subject 

No.  288,  'A  Child,'  by  George  A. 
Baker,  N.  A.,  has  loyely  brown  eyes, 
and  a  beautiful,  thoughtftil  e^^ression. 

No.  258,  *A  Portrait,'  by  W.  H. 
Fumess,  jr.,  strikes  us  as  a  picture 
carefHilly  disfigured.  The  part  in  the 
hair  is  singularly  continued  in  the  part 
between  the  wings  of  the  golden  butter- 
fly ornamenting  the  head,  the  eyes  are 
just  sufficiently  turned  aside  to  giye 
them  the  appearance  of  ayoiding  a  di- 
rect gaze,  and  the  tight-fitting  gown  is 
of  white  moirS^  a  material  of  stiff  tex- 
ture and  chaotic  pattern.  The  shimmer 
of  wayes  in  sun  or  moonlight  is  beanti- 
flil  because  restless,  but  the  watering 
of  a  silk  is  a  rude  attempt  to  fix  the 
eyer  yariable  in  fimn,  light,  and  color, 
and  hence  is  always  unsatisfifictory. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  women 
in  our  community  are  beginning  to 
make  some  serious  efforts  in  the  way  of 
good  painting.  They  are  l^  nature 
subtile  oolorists,  and  there  is  sordy  so 
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reason  why  th^  should  not  conquer 
fonn,  attain  to  technical  excellence,  and 
be  inspired  by  noble  ideas.  They 
must  remember  that  excellence  is  at- 
tainable solely  through  hard  study  and 
patient  assiduity,  and  small  things 
must  be  well  accomplished  before  great 
ones  can  be  expected  to  succeed.  With 
the  general  development  of  what  we 
may  call  *  out-door '  faculties,  a  taste 
for  mere  sentimental  prettiness  will 
vanish,  and  a  healthy  vigor,  united  to 
refined  and  acute  perception,  will,  we 
hope,  characterize  the  labors  of  the  ris- 
ing aspirants  to  artistic  honors. 

No.  91,  *  The  Sword  and  the  Wreath,' 
by  lEss  A.  E.  Rose,  is  a  poetical  con- 
ception, beautifhlly  elaborated.  The 
flowers  have  no  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  wax  or  colored  stucco, 
but  are  faithftil  representations  of  the 
actual,  fragile,  delicate  texture  of  the 
lovely  children  of  the  garden.  The 
method  of  presentation  suggests  a 
memory  of  La  Farge,  but  Miss  Rose  is 
too  talented  and  original  ever  to  fall 
into  servile  imitation. 

No.  132,  *  On  the  Kaaterskill  Creek,' 
and  No.  64,  'Head  of  the  Catskill 
Clove  from  the  South  Mountain,'  are 
by  Miss  Edith  W.  Cook.  The  first 
ofiers  some  fine  delineations  of  foliage, 
intermingled  hemlock,  and  deciduous 


trees,  and  the  latter  is  a  spirited  and 
truthfril  representation  of  a  beautifiil 
bit  of  Catskill  scenery.  The  Hunter 
and  Plattekill  Mountains,  baiues's  Fall, 
the  Clove  Road  and  intervening  ra- 
vines, the  winding  woodpath,  and 
.burnt  trees,  are  close  records  of  isjcXy 
set  in  a  far-away  sky  and  a  real  atmos- 
phere. 

Miss  'Virginia  Qranbery's  '  Basket  of 
Cherries '  (No.  81)  and  *  Strawberries ' 
(No.  72)  are  tempting  specimens  of 
fruit. 

No.  202, '  The  Seamstress,'  by  Miss 
C.  W.  Conant,  gives  proof  of  Mure  ex- 
cellence in  the  truthfrd  pathos  of  its 
conception  and  the  energetic  rendering 
of  the  idea. 

But  our  hour  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  we  have  only  space  left  to  mention 
the  names  of  Bierstadt,  Constant  Mayer, 
Hennessy,  May,  Durand,  Griswold,  Suy- 
dam,  Bradford,  Brevoort,  Cropsey,  Col- 
man,  Cranch,  De  Haas,  Hart,  Homer, 
Hubbard,  Huntington,  Yedder,  and 
White,  who  are  all  characteristically 
represented,  and  to  counsel  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity,  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  Americans  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the 
arts,  and  to  appreciate  their  own  artists 
accordingly. 


APHOKISMS. 


HO.  v. 

With  us  it  may  not  be  the  actual 
suffering  of  death,  as  it  was  with  our 
Lord;  but  that  we  may  truly  follow 
Him,  and  do  what  we  can  for  the  good 
of  others,  we  must  hold  life,  with  all 
its  endearments,  sutgect  to  any  call  for 
sacrifice  that  may  be  made  on  us ;  and 
actually  give  up,  from  day  to  day,  just 
as  much  of  the  present  life,  its  pleas- 
voL.  v.^-46 


ures  or  interests,  as  may  be  necessary, 
that  we  may  render  the  best  possible 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  daily  martyrdom, 
to  be  followed  by  its  honors  and  blessed- 
ness, in  whatsoever  circumstances  we 
may  be  placed :  how  much  of  the  sufier- 
ings  that  sometimee  accompany  the 
spirit  and  the  act,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  to  inquire. 
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THE    UNKIND    WORD. 

At — far  in  the  feeling  he&rt 

Cast  the  nnkind  word  till  it  smiteth, 
Till  deep  in  the  flesh  like  a  poisoned  dart 
It  stingeth — and  ruthlessly  biteth ! 

What  need  that  the  blood 

In  a  crimson  flood 
Flow  fiist  from  the  throbbing  veins — 

What  need^if  a  sob 

Or  the  heart's  wild  throb 
Betoken  the  horrible  pains  ? 

The  tears  are  forced  from  the  moorofiil  eyes 

As  the  angiy  word  proceedeth ; 
Little  it  cares  for  the  stifled  sighs. 
Little  recks  if  the  sad  heart  bleedeth ; — 
But  onward  it  goes 
While  the  life-blood  flows 
Fast— fast  on  its  teirible  path ; 
It  laughs  at  the  moan, 
And  the  low  subdued  groan, 
As  it  cuts  so  deep  in  its  wrath. 


But  soft  on  its  track, 

And  calling  it  back. 
Soothing  the  wound  it  has  made, 

A  Spirit  of  Lore 

Comes  down  from  above, 
In  heavenly  beauty  arrayed — 

An  angel  of  peace 
Who  bids  the  tears  cease, 

And  stops  the  red  life-blood's  flow. 
And  the  poisoned  dart 
Draws  oat  of  the  heart, 

That  dart  that  had  torn  it  so, 
And  heals  o'er  the  skin — 
But  look  then  within, 

There  still  is  a  9car  below  I 
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LANGUAGE   A  TYPE   OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


In  a  preceding  paper,  pablished  in 
the  May  number  of  The  Coktinbntal, 
the  possibility,  the  necessity,  and  the 
characteristics  of  a  Scientific  Universal 
Language  were  considered.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  examine 
more  at  large  the  relations  of  Language 
to  the  total  Universe;  not  merely  in 
respect  to  Elements  or  the  Alphabetic 
Domain  of  Language,  and  that  which 
corresponds  with  it  in  the  Universe ;  but 
in  respect  equally  to  all  that  rises  above 
these  foundations  of  the  two  edifices  in 
question  which  are  to  be  compared. 

The  term  Edifice  or  Structure  will  be 
found  to  be  alike  applicable  to  each. 
It  will  be  found,  likewise,  that  both 
arise  in  parallel  development  through  a 
succession  of  stages  or  stories  (French, 
ltage$,  bstaobs,  stages),  and  that  this 
and  other  similar  repetitions,  in  the 
development  of  the  one^  of  all  the 
facts  and  features  of  the  development 
of  the  other^  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
Analogy  of  one  with  the  other,  and  by 
the  afBrmation  implied  in  the  title  of 
this  article,  that  Language  is  a  Type 
of  tihe  Universe. 

We  shall  begin^  therefore,  by  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  these  two  Domains 
or  Spheres  or  Structures— for  the  facts 
of  the  analogy  will  justify  the  occa- 
sional use  and  interchange  of  all  these 
terms— and  shall  pursue  the  relation- 
ship between  them  into  so  much  of  de- 
tail as  space  will  allow. 

What  the  Universe  is  in  itself  we 
have  no  other  means  of  knowing  than 
as  it  impreeees  itself  upon  our  minds, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  reactive 
or  refiectional  element  supplied  by  the 
mind  itself.  In  preponderance,  then, 
or  primarily,  the  Universe  is  for  each 
of  us,  what  the  totality  of  Impresnon 
made  by  the  Universe  is  within  each 
of  us ;  and  the  Universe  in  that  larger 
and  generalized  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  it  as  one,  and  not  as  many  in- 


dividual conceptions,  is  the  mean  ag- 
gregate or  general  average  of  the  Inv- 
preasion  made  upon  all  minds,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  general  or  common  char- 
acter. 

The  whole  of  what  man  individually 
or  collectively  puts  forth,  as  the  prod- 
uct of  his  mind  or  of  all  minds,  is  the 
totality  of  Shopresnon,  in  a  sense  which 
exactly  counterparts  the  totality  of  Imr 
presdon.  Impression  is  related  to  Na- 
ture, external  to  man,  and  acting  on 
him.  Expression  has  relation  to  Art, 
externalized  from  within  man,  and 
taken  in  that  large  sense  which  means 
all  human  performance  whatsoever. 
Science  is  syBtematized  Icnomng^  and  is 
a  middle  term,  or  stands  and  ftmction- 
ates  mediatorially  between  Impression 
or  Nature  and  Expression  or  Art. 

Nature  or  the  external  world  im- 
presses itself  upon  mind,  primarily, 
through  the  Senses,  and  predominantly 
stands  related  with  the  sense  of  Feel- 
ing, of  which  all  the  other  special 
senses  are  merely  modified  forms  or 
diflerentiations.  Feeling  as  a  sense  (the 
sense  of  Touch),  is  allied  again  with 
Affection,  the  internal  counterpart  of 
the  mere  external  sensation,  as  testified 
to  etymologically  by  the  use  of  the  same 
word  to  express  both ;  namely.  Feeling 
as  the  synonyme  of  Touch,  and  Feeling 
as  the  synonyme  of  Affection.  CoTiationy 
from  the  Latin  conari^  to  exbbt  one- 
self, TO  put  pobth  eptort,  is  the 
term  employed  by  metaphysicians  to 
signify  both  DeHre  and  WiU,  the  last 
being  the  determination  of  the  mind 
which  results  in  action.  Conation  is 
therefore  related  to  action,  which  is 
again  Expreseum,  and  is  also  Art,  in 
the  large  definition  of  the  term  above 
given. 

The  grand  primary  distribution  of 
the  Mind  made  by  Eant,  followed  hj 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  now  con- 
curred in  by  the  students  of  the  mind 
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g^eraUy,  is  into :  1.  Feeleng  ;  3. 
Knowing  ;  and  8.  CJonation  (or  Will 
and  Desire).  In  accordance  with  this 
is  Comte^s  famous  epitome  of  the  busi- 
ness of  life :  AoiB  pab  affection,  bt 
FENSEB  POUB  AOiR ;  the  three  terms 
here  being  again,  1.  Affection  (or  Feel- 
ing) ;  2.  Knowledge  (or  Reflection) ; 
and  8.  Action  (or  Performance). 

If  now,  instead  of  distributing  the 
Mind,  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
thinking,  and  distribute  upon  the  same 


principle  the  total  Universe  (a$  if  it 
were  a  mind  or  a  mirror  of  the  mind), 
for  Feeling  or  Affection  we  shall  put 
Impression  or  Nature ;  for  Knowing  or 
Beflection  we  shall  put  Science  or  Sys- 
tematized Knowledge;  and  for  Cona- 
tion or  Action  we  shall  put  Art. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
two  series  of  distribution,  that  of  the 
Uniyerse  at  large,  and  that  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  in  their  parallelism,  reading 
the  two  columns  from  below  upward : 


I.  Uhiveri4, 
3.  Art  (or  Eapprestion). 

2.   SCISNCB. 

1.  Nature  {or  Impretticn), 

The  point  of  present  importance  in 
the  use  of  these  discriminations  is  to 
make  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
what  perhaps  is  sufficiently  implied  in 
the  yery  terms  themselves,  namely: 
that  Impreman  and  Expremon  are  cor- 
relative to,  and,  in  a  sense,  exactly  re- 
flect each  other ;  that  the  totality  of  Ito- 
pretnony  or  the  Universe  which  enters 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  is  repeat- 
ed— ^with  a  modification,  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  traceable  identity,  or  with  a 
definite  and  unbroken  relationship— 
in  the  totality  of  jfi^rpreMu^n,  or  in  the 
Universe  of  Art,  taken  as  the  entirety 
of  what  man  does  or  creates.  It  is  by 
the  mediation  of  Science  or  Knowledge, 
that  one  of  these  worlds  is  converted 
into  the  other.  Nature  or  Impremon 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  Rays  of  Inci- 
dence falling  upon  a  mirror;  Science 
is  the  Refleding  Mirror;  and  Art  or 
Human  Performance  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  Reflected  Rays,  whose  angles  can 
be  exactly  calculated  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Science 
or  Knowledge  is  not  only  the  mirror 
which  makes  the  Reflection,  but  it  is 
the  plane  or  level  which  is  to  furnish 
us  the  means  of  adjusting  the  angles ; 
of  knowing  their  correspondence  or  re- 
lation to  each  other ;  and  of  translating 
the  one  into  the  other.  Science  must, 
therefore,  as  it  develops,  be  the  instm- 


II.  Mimd, 
8.  Conation  (or  WiU  ofnd  Beairi). 
2.  Knowino. 
1.  FsBLiNe  (<w  AffediofiC), 

ment  of  informing  us  of  the  exact  anal- 
ogy between  Nature  and  Art ;  and  must 
enable  us  so  to  apply  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  Laws  of  God  as  exhibited 
in  Nature,  that  they  shall  become  a  per- 
fect canon  of  life  and  action,  in  all  our 
attempted  performances  and  construc- 
tions, whatsoever  they  may  be ;  or,  woe 
nena^  it  must  enable  us  fh)m  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  our  own  actions  to 
r^eal  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  to 
know,  by  the  analogy,  in  what  manner 
she  acts.  It  will  then  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  Moral  Code,  as  dictated  by  in- 
spiration, is  only  the  forecast,  through 
that  method,  of  whal  is  destined  to  be 
more  perfectly  revealed  to  the  intellect, 
when  the  veil  is  rent  by  the  millennial 
perfection  of  man. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader 
that  the  term  Art  is  here  employed  in 
a  larger  than  its  usual  sense,  although 
the  analogy  in  question  has  a  special 
intensification  when  we  confine  the  term 
to  mean,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  the 
choice^  petfomutnees  of  man.  The 
term  Science  has  also  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  extension.  In  the  larger  soise 
it  means  the  totality  of  knowledge 
extmcted  from  Imprssnon  or  the  obser- 
vation of  Nature,  and  distinguished 
from  mere  Impremon  or  Nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Expremum^  Action, 
Performance,  or  Art — ^the  reprqjection 
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of  the  knowledge  into  new  forms  of 
being— on  the  other  hand.  In  the  more 
restricted  sense,  Science  means  systema- 
tized knowledge,  or,  still  more  specifi- 
cally, the  Body  of  Principles  or  Laws 
in  accordance  with  which  knowledge 
becomes  systematized  in  the  mind. 

The  larger  and  the'  smaller  Art-Per- 
formances of  Humanity — ^first,  all  the 
Work  or  Product  of  the  Creatiye  Pow- 
er of  Man ;  and,  secondly,  Grand  and 
Fine  Art,  as  the  Choice  Product  of  that 
fiiculty — are  again  epitomized  in  Lan- 
euAGB  or  Sfbbch.  This  last  is  the 
Sense-Bearing  Product  of  the  Lips  and 
Cooperatiye  Organs,  put  representatiy&- 
ly  for  the  product  of  the  hands  and  of 
all  the  other  instrumentalities  of  action. 

It  is  in  this  representative  sense  that 
Lakquaob  is  preiminently  and  distinc- 
tieely  denominated  Ezfbbbsiok.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  Expressi&n  is  the  Equiy- 
alent  and  exact  Reflect  of  Impression  ; 
Art,  of  Nature ;  through  the  mediation 
of  Science,  meaning  thereby  the  Laws 
of  Knowing.  These  Laws  of  Knowing 
thus  hold  an  exact  relation  to  the  Laws 
of  Doing  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Seientifle 
Laws  to  Creative  and  Vital  Laws^  which 
last  are  the  Laws  of  Administration, 
humau  and  diyine.  As  an  epitome  or 
miniature^  then,  Vie  Laws  of  Language 
must  he  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Vnieerse,  Language  itself,  in 
other  words,  must  be  an  epitome  or 
miniature  image,  in  all  its  perfection, 
of  the  IJniyerse  at  large ;  as  the  image 
formed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
though  infinitely  small  in  the  compari- 
son, is  an  exact  epitome  or  image,  in- 
yersely,  of  the  external  world  present- 
ed to  the  yision. 

Let  the  reader  guard  himself  well 
against  supposing  that  what  is  here 
meant  is  the  mere  commonplace  truth 
that  Language  is  the  equiyalent  of  our 
Impression  of  the  Uniyerse,  in  the  fact 


that  we  can,  through  the  medium  of 
Language,  describe,  and  in  that  sense 
eoBpresSy  what  we  think  and  feel  of  and 
about  the  Uniyerse.  What  is  here  in- 
tended is  something  far  more  recondite 
than  this  superficial  relation  between 
Speech,  Thought,  and  the  World 
thought  about.  It  is  this — That,  in 
the  Phenomena,  the  Laws,  and  the  In- 
dications of  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guage— considered  as  a  febric,  or  Word- 
World — there  is  an  exact  image  or  repro- 
duction^ in  a  miniature  way,  of  the  Phe- 
nomena, the  Laws,  and  the  Indications  of 
the  entire  Universe;  in  so  d^nite  and 
traceable  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  tts, 
when  the  analogy  is  understood,  a  eomr 
plete  model  and  illustration  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  the  Universe  as  a  whole. 

If  this  be  true,  the  unmense  impor- 
tance of  the  discoyery  can  hardly  be  oyer- 
estimated.  We  are  furnished  by  means 
of  it  with  a  simple  object,  of  manage- 
able dimensions,  as  the  subject  of  our 
direct  inyestigations ;  which,  when 
mastered,  will,  by  reflection,  and  a 
definite  law  of  relation  and  proportion, 
enable  us  to  master  the  Plan  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  so  to  constitute  a  one  Science 
out  of  the  many  Sciences  by  recognizing 
the  Domains  which  they  coyer  as  parts 
of  a  larger  domain,  which  is  equiyalent 
to  the  whole. 

Holding  fast,  then,  to  this  thought, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  endeayor  so  to 
distribute  the  totality  of  the  aspects  of 
Language  as  to  exhaust  the  subject; 
and,  by  a  concurrent  projection  of  the 
analogies  into  the  larger  domain  of  the 
Uniyerse  as  a  whole,  to  establish  a  yalid 
scientific  nexus  between  the  minor  and 
the  major  spheres  of  our  inyestigation. 

First  recurring  to  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, and  translating  the  Abstract  Con- 
ceptions, Natubb,  Sciencb,  and  Abt, 
into  their  Concrete  Equivalents  or 
Analogies,  they  will  stand  thus : 


Abatraet,  ^  OonereU^ 

8.  Abt.  8.  Hoxak  Pboduotion.    (Art  Creation.) 

2.  Sciencb.  2.  Man. 

1.  Natube.  1.  Thb  Wobld,    (The  Nertund  Uniyerse.) 
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This  is  to  say,  that  the  World  or  the 
Natural  Uniyerse  is  put  for  the  Natural 
Impression  which  it  makes  of  itself  on 
the  mind  of  the  knowing  subject ;  that 
the  Knowing  Subject  is  put  in  the 
place  of  Knowledge;  and  that  the 
Product  of  Actiyity — the  Thing  Created 
— is  put  for  the  Actiyity  itself  or  the 
Act  of  Creation. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  this  distribu- 
tion is  exhaustive,  thus :  1.  The  World, 
including,  in  a  sense,  all  things ;  but 
here  contrasted  with,  and  in  that  sense 
excluding^  two  of  its  own  minor  do- 
mains; 2.  Man,  including  Spirit,  and 
God,  in  so  far  as  human  (not  seeking 
to  compass  or  bring  within  our  scien- 
tific classification  whatsoever  is  divine 
in  a  sense  absolutely  supernatural  or 
transcending  the  Universe  as  such) ;  8. 
The  Collective  or  Aggregate  Product 
of  Human  Actiyity ;  including,  espe- 
cially, as  norm  or  sample,  Grand  and 
Fine  Art,  the  Choice  Product  of  Hu- 
man Activity ;  and,  in  a  more  eqpedal 
sense,  Language,  as  the  Special  or 
Typical  Exfbession,  which  exactly 
counterparts  and  represents  the  totality 
of  Imprsssion  made  by  Primitwe 
Nature  or  The  World,  upon  Man  or  the 
Human  Mind. 

Nature  has  again,  therefore,  like  both 
Science  and  Art,  as  shown  above,  a 
double  significance,  in  the  former  and 
larger  of  which  it  includes  and  covers 
or  envelops  the  two  other  departments 
of  Being ;  in  the  latter  and  smaller  of 
which  it  excludes  them,  and  makes  Na- 
ture, or  the  World,  to  stand  over  against 
them,  as  that  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  Man  and  the  Product  of  the  La- 
bor of  Man ;  and  in  an  especial  sense 
with  that  particular  product  called 
Speech.  The  easy  transition  from  the 
minor  to  the  larger  conception  of  Na- 
ture or  the  World  is  what  renders  Lan- 
guage a  type,  not  only  of  the  Universe 
as  distinguished  from  Man  and  the 
Product  of  his  Activity,  hut  equalfy  a 
type  of  the  Unioerm  in  that  larger  eenu 
in  iohieh  it  embraoe$  them  lot^. 

Hence  the  two  terms  of  our  compari- 


son are :  1.  LANGUAaK,  as  the  Qunistare 
and  image  of  the  whole,  with,  2.  The 
World  or  Universe,  in  that  laiger  aenae 
in  which  it  ie  the  whole,  and,  as  ancb, 
includes  Language  and  all  else. 

Observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  Art, 
whether  in  the  larger  or  in  the  mnaller 
sense  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  is 
the  Product  of  the  Combination  and 
Blending  of  Science  with  Nature  (re- 
fiective  knowledge  with  natural  im- 
pression) ;  or,  speaking  in  the  concrete, 
of  the  conjunction  of  man  with  the 
outside  world;  man  as  the  Agent  or 
Actor,  and  the  World  or  Nature  as  the 
pbject  wrought  upon. 

In  the  production  of  Speech,  the 
phonoi  or  mere  sound  is  the  natu- 
ral, unwrought  material,  which  corre- 
sponds w^th  the  Reality  of  Nature; 
and  the  Meaning  or  Minding  whidi 
acts  on,  articulates  and  organizes  the 
Sound  into  Speech,  and  which  mea$ure$ 
the  sound  quantitatively,  as  in  Muaic, 
is  the  Scientific  Attribute  correspond- 
ing with  Knowledge.  The  result  of 
these  two  in  combination  is  the  Art 
of  Speech,  generally,  and  Improvisa- 
tion or  Song  as  the  Fine  Art  of  this 
Lingual  Domain. 

But  passing  from  the  Abstract  to  the 
Concrete  Donudn,  Unwrought  Natural 
Sound,  bearing  its  proportion  of  mean- 
ing, fhmishes  the  great  bade  depart- 
ment of  language,  which,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  basic,  is  usuaUy  regarded  as 
the  whole  of  language,  namely,  Ojull 
Spsbch,  or  Spbbch  Lahouaos,  as  dia- 
tinguished  fit>m  Music  and  Soko. 

Music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wroufflU 
or  meantred  Sound,  bearing  also  its  pro- 
portion of  meaning;  a  superior  lan- 
guage, corresponding  with  Science^  from 
its  relation  to  measure^  to  numbmr$y  to 
Jhedlawe;  as  Oral  Speech  corresponds, 
in  its  freedom  and  unconstraint,  with 
Nature. 

Music  and  Oral  Language  united  or 
married  to  each  other  oonstitute  Soko, 
which  is  then  the  analogue  or  type,  oi 
Nature's  hieroglyph,  in  this  Domain, 
of  Art. 
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.We  say  InslkicliYely  the  Art  of 
Speech ;  the  SHemoe  of  Music,  and  the 
Art  of  Singing.  In  the  first  instance, 
Art  is  used  for  Natural  Performance  or 
Ksture;  bat  the  whole  of  q>eech  fallii^ 
within  the  donuun  of  art  or  perfor- 
mance, its  lowest  or  natural  dlTision 
still  has  some  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  an  art  The  first  step  of  this  series, 
Nature,  and  the  third  step.  Art,  rq>eat 
each  other  by  overstepping  the  second, 
which  is  Science,  as  i>o  is  accordant 
with  Jtfi,  but  disharmonic  with  Be,  It 
is,  therefore,  firom  the  instinctual  per- 
ception of  this  harmony,  that  Oral 
Speech,  the  basis  of  Language,  the  true 
Nature-department  of  Language,  is  still 
denominated  the  Art  of  Speedi. 

Adhering,  however,  to  the  Concrete 
Domain^  and  seeking  our  analogies 
there,  oral  speech,  a  Concrete  Thing, 
does  not  directly  correspond  with  Na- 
ture, an  Abstract  Conception,  but  with 
The  World,  a  concrete  thing ;  nor  does 
Music,  a  Concrete  Thing,  correspond 
with  Science,  an  Abstract  Conception, 
but  with  Man  (tiie  Mind-being,  Enowl- 


ec^re-being,  the  Sdence-being),  a  con- 
crete thing;  nor,  again,  does  Song,  a 
Concrete  Thing,  correspond  with  Art, 
an  Abstract  Conception,  but  with  Hu- 
man Product  or  Doing,  a  concrete 
thing.  Song  is  again  but  the  lowest 
and  simple  expression  for  that  com- 
bination of  Music  and  Oral  Eipression, 
aided  by  Action,  to  which  the  Italians, 
full  of  instinct  for  Art,  have  given  the 
name  Opsba,  Thb  Wosk  jmit  eMeUmoe^ 
the  culmination  of  Art  in  Movement 
and  Sound.  This  word,  from  the  Latin, 
opus^  aperari,  wobx,  to  wobk,  connects 
in  idea  with  the  Greek  irou»,  and  the 
whole  with  Action  and  Art.  This  last 
relationship  accounts  beautifully  for  the 
£sbct  that  the  wordA  poetry  y  potty,  $aid  poet 
should  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
iroifv,  which  signifies  simply  to  do. 

The  first  threefold  division  of  Lan- 
guage and  of  The  Universe,  both 
brought  into  a  parallelism  in  the  Con- 
crete—-the  three  ascending  Stories  of 
each  Edifice,  so  to  speak,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other— appear  then  as 
shown  in  the  table  below : 


Zanffuaif4, 
8.  SoNO. 
2.  Music. 
1.  Obai^Spbsoh. 


7^  Univtrse, 

8.  Human  AcHiBVEMBzrr. 

2.  Man. 

1.  Thb  WoBiiD. 


Oral  Speech  is  the  agglomerism  of 
Sound,  conceived  of  as  roundish  or  in 
the  Ump,  as  an  undi£EiBrentiated  Oneness 
or  mass;  and,  when  wholly  unarticu- 
lated,  it  is  the  BmoZ,  a  mere  orthographi- 
cal variation  of  Ball ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is,  to  the  imagination.  Globe-shaped,  or 
TFMff-shaped.  It  is  the  concrete  or 
massive  world  of  Language  or  Speech. 

Music  is  the  StmsAn  or  the  Abstractism 
of  Sound.  To  e^rain  means  to  dbaw. 
Alh^raet  is  from  the  Latin  a&,  fbom, 
9Jkd  e^rahere,  TO  j>nAW.  The  idea  is  not 
here  rottndMy  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
dongmU;  sound  made  into  a  tiram,  a 
eordy  or  a  etrin^,  equivalent  to  a  Uns, 
which  is  the  subject  of  fnetuure-msat^ 
by  neU$  (or  points)  and  intervals.  The 
line,  with  its  twoneee  of  determlaatbn 


and  extremity,  has  a  relation  to  the 
number  Two,  like  that  which  the  laU 
or  globe  has  to  the  number  Onb.  The 
Une  is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  The 
Abrtract,  the  Domain  of  Science,  and 
hence  of  Science,  and  of  Knotoledfief 
an<^  again,  in  the  concrete,  of  M<m, 
the  Ssunoledge^being,  The  5^  (bawl) 
is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  The 
Concrete  (eouy  with,  ereeoere,  to  obow  ; 

THB  QBOWK  TOGBTHBB,  Or  AOOLOMBB- 

ATB-world),  and  hence  of  Nature,  and 
again  in  The  Concrete,  of  The  World, 
as  contrasted  with  Man. 

Song  is  the  measure  of  the  strain 
and  the  mingle  qf  the  lawl  again  com- 
mingled witii  Mch  other,  in  a  com- 
posite blending  of  The  Meawred  and 
The  Free.    As  the  Composity  of  that 
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which  has  for  its  numerical  tyx)o  Two, 
with  that  which  has  for  its  numerical 
type  One,  the  proper  numerical  type  of 
Song  is  Three ;  or  thus : 


Langttag^ 
8.  Song, 
2.  Music, 
1.  Oral  Speech, 


Kumbtr, 
Thrbb. 
Two. 
One. 


These  numerical  analogues  can  only 
be  adyerted  to  here,  and  their  meaning 
may  not  be  very  distinctly  perceived. 
Their  fhll  exposition  and  that  of  their 
immense  importance  as  principles  and 
guides  in  the  domain  of  analogy  must 
be  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Rhythm  is  the  meature  of  the  straiiK 
Music  is  the  mingled  m&Ufwre  of  mcmiy 
ttrams.  Song  is  the  higher  mingling 
of  muiie  with  the  howl  (the  phonos,  or 
the  material  of  Oral  Speech). 

Meoiure  is  the  analogue  of  Science^ 
and  hence  Music  is  another  such  ana- 
logue. Men^  MIND,  and  m^n^sura, 
MBASUBB,  are  etymologically  cognate 
words;  so  the  English  words MBAK-ing, 
THB  Hnn>  tfhat  is  in  a  Mng^  and  xban, 
the  average  or  measure,  or  the  dia- 
991^^,  or  through-m^ofUTV  of  a  thing. 
Again,  the  concrete  analogue  of  Science 
(Knawledgey  Mind,  The  Ahstract,  etc.) 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  Man.  Mek-s,  man, 
At^-MAK-us,  are  again,  probably,  etymo- 
logically cognate  to  homo,  hominie,  hoe 
mens,  as  hodie  is  to  hoe  or  hcse  dies. 

The  Line  or  Oord  is  the  instrument 
of  measuring,  and  as  such  is  again  the 
type  of  Science,  as  the  Ball  or  Globe  is 
the  type  of  Nature;  the  line,  the  type 
of  Btrietness,  straightmess^  sbretehod%ess, 
eoBoetness  ;  and  the  lump  or  aggregative 
form,  that  of  Freedom  from  Constraint, 
Solution,  as  of  the  water-drop,  and  of 
Absolute-ness  (ab,  from,  iind  solvere, 
TO  free).  The  Relative  repeats  The 
Abstract;  and  The  Absoltttb,  in 
Philosophy,  repeats  The  Concrete. 
The  Relative  has  for  its  type  7W,  or 
di-tmminatum  (dis  or  di,  Two,  and 
termini,  ends)  ;  and  the  Absolute  has 
for  its  type  One,  to  iv  of  the  Greeks. 
BxisTENCB,  embodying  The  Absolute 


and  The  Relative;  the  om  and  the 
two;  has  for  its  type  lliree;  and  tii« 
all-sided  aq>ect  of  Universal  Being 
which  distinguishes  and  yet  combines 
these  ^iree  aspects  of  Being,  is  Tbi- 
Unttt,  or  the  Three  in  Onb. 

The  Trinism,  or  third  story  of  ascen- 
sion in  the  constitution  of  things,  again 
divides  into  Two  Branches,  the  first  of 
which  accords  with  Buism  (musie,  Ume^ 
science,  mmd,  marC^,  and  the  second 
with  Unism  {oral  speet^,  globe,  nature^ 
world). 

In  respect  to  Language,  the  division 
here  made  distributes  Song  (as  the 
higher  type,  including  all  music)  into 
two  great  departments ;  as,  1.  Ck>KPO- 
8ITI0N,  and  2.  Perfobmancb,  or  tke 
Bong  as  a  Thing^  and  Singing  as  an 
Act.  Song  as  a  whole  is  the  analogue 
in  language  of  the  totality  of  Hwrnan 
Aehieeement,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
total  Universe,  as  shown  above.  The 
same  division  applied  here  distinguishes 
Hie  permanent  product  of  human  acdvi- 
ty,  the  book  or  the  statue,  fix>m  the  per- 
formance of  man — the  action  of  the 
author  or  sculptor.  It  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Latins  between  1.  .fist,  and 
2.  BesgestcB. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  the  high- 
er domain  of  Language,  whidi  is 
Song,  we  reduce  the  scope  of  investi- 
gation to  the  lower  and  middle  divi- 
sions, namely :  1.  To  Oral  Speech,  and 
2.  To  Music ;  and,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Universe  at  large,  to  the  con«- 
sponding  lower  and  middle  divisions, 
namely :  1.  The  World  (Nature),  and 
2.  Man  (Mhid). 

Oral  Speech,  the  Nature-department 
of  language,  separates,  grammaticany, 
into  two  grand  Subdivisions,  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Analysis,  The  Elements  of 
Language,  namely.  The  Alphabetic  and 
Syllabic  distribution  of  Language,  cul- 
ndnating  in  Word-Building; — Tlie 
Word  in  Language  being  The  Individ- 
ual in  that  Domain ;  and,  2.  Synthesis, 
Construction,  the  Grammatical  Domain 
proper,  including  the  Parts  of  8pee<^ 
and  th^  Syntax,  or  thdr  \piiMi^  l»- 
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gdher  in  a  Structure  or  Lingual  Con- 
struction. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Domain  of 
the  Elementality  of  Language,  and  cor- 
responds with  and  illustrates  what 
Kant  denominates  Qualitt^  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  groups  of  three  in 
his  table  of  the  twelve  Cat^ories  of 
the  Understanding.  This  group  of 
Quality  includes  1.  Affibmation;  2. 
Kibgation;  and  8.  Ldotatioic.  By 
Affirmation  is  meant  the  Positive  Ele- 
ment or  Factor  of  Being ;  by  Negation, 
the  K^^ve  Element;  and  by  Limi- 
tation is  meant  the  Articulation,  that  is 
to  say,  the  jointing  or  joining  of  the 
Positive  and  Negative  Elements,  in  a 
Beam  or  ridgey  which  is  the  exiatenHal 
reality,  arising  from  the  positive  (quasi- 
negative)  and  the  negative  grounds  of 
Being. 

The  Positive  Element  or  Factor  of 
Oral  Speech,  the  Absolute  Reality  or 
*  Affirmation'  of  Language,  is  Vocal 
Utterance,  or,  specifically,  the  kind  of 
Sound  called  Vowbl. 

The  Negative  Element  or  Factor  of 
Oral  Spech,  the  '  Negation  ^  of  Kant,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Speech  Domain,  is 
SHiBHCB ;  the  Silences  or  Intervals  of 
Rest  which  intervene  between  Sounds 
(and,  by  repetition,  between  Syllables, 
Words,  Sentences,  and  the  still  larger 
divisions  of  Speech). 

The  Limitational  Element  of  Oral 
Speech  is  Oonsoicamtibic,  or,  specifically, 
the  Consonant  Sounds,  which  for  that 
reason  are  otherwise  denominated  Ar- 
ticulations, or  joinHngt;  as  they  are 
the  breaks  of  the  othivwise  continuous 
vocal  utterance  of  Vowel  Sound,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  joinings  between 
the  fragments  of  Vowel  Sound,  namely, 
the  Vowels,  and  the  surrounding  and 
intervening  medium  of  Silence.  The 
Consonants  thus  become,  in  a  sense,  the 
Bony  Structure,  or  Skeleton  of  Speech, 
the  most  prominent  part,  that  which 
furnishes  the  fossil  remains  of  Lan- 
guage, which  are  investigated  by  the 
Comparative  PhilologiBts, 


Sound,  the  Positive  Element  or  Fac- 
tor, the  Affirmation,  the  Eternal  Yea, 
the  Absolute  MedUty^  is  the  SoMBTHnra 
of  Speech. 

Silence,  the  Negative  Element  or 
Factor,  the  Negation,  the  Eternal  Nay, 
the  Absolute  Unreality,  is  the  NoTHraa 
of  Speech. 

Articulate  Sound,  tlie  Resultant  Ele- 
ment, the  Limitation  or  Articulation, 
the  Eternal  Transition,  the  Arriving 
and  D^Mirting,  is  the  Existbhtial 
Rbalitt,  which  comes  up  between 
and  out  of  the  Absolute  Vocality 
(quasi  -  negative),  and  the  Absolute 
Silence. 

But  the  Vowel  Absolute,  the  contin- 
uous, unbroken,  unarticnlated,  undif- 
ferentiated, monotonous  Vowel-Sound, 
would  be  precisely  equivalent  to  Si- 
lence. This,  then,  illustrates  the  fa- 
mous fundamental  aphorism  of  the 
Philoac^hy  of  Hegel :  Sombthing  =s 
(equal  to)  Norenffe ;  and  the  seeming- 
ly absurd  Hegelian  affirmation  that  the 
real  Something  is  the  resultant  of  the 
coi^unction  of  two  Nothings. 

What  Kant  denominates  Quality, 
would  be,  for  some  uses,  better  denomi- 
nated Elementism  or  Elementality,  and 
the  Domain  in  which  this  principle 
dominates  might  then  be  called  the 
Elementismus  of  such  larger  Domain  as 
may  be  under  consideration.  Thus  Uie 
Elementismus  (or  Elementary  Domain) 
of  Language  would  include  Bounde^  or 
the  Alphabet^  8yUahlee,  and  Boot-Worde, 
These  are  three  poitere  or  gradations  of 
the  Roots  of  Language.  This  same 
domain  might  therefore  be  called  the 
Radidsmus  or  Root-Domain  of  Lan* 
guage.  Typically,  one-letter,  two-let« 
ter,  and  three-letter  roots,  again,  repre- 
sent these  three  powers. 

The  Elementismus  or  Radidsmus  of 
the  Universe,  correflpondential  with 
that  of  Language,  consists  of  the  Meta- 
physical,  the  Scientific,  and  the  De- 
scriptive Prindples  of  Being.  The 
paraUelism  is  exhibited  throughout  in 
the  following  table : 
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ddJbtoer,  Boor- Words 
(Three-letter  Syllables). 

2d  Ibwer,  Syllables 
(Two-letter  Syllables). 

Itt  Ibw4r.  Thb  Alphabit 
(One-letter  Syllables). 


8.  DbSCEIPTITK  GKHBRALIZAnOlCg. 

(Averages). 
2.  ScxmriFic  Pbixciplbs. 
8.  Articulatioks.     (Force,  Attraction,  etc)       /  8.  Catbgobiv- 
^  2,  Silbkcb.  1.  Mbiaphtsical  P&xkciflbs.  v  2.  Kothdic 

.  1.  SoQXD.  (  L  SoMBnova. 


It  results  from  this  table  that  the 
deep  Metapbysical  Domain,  wherein 
Aristotle  and  Eant  were  laboring  to 
categorize  the  Universe,  is  the  Alpha- 
betic Domain  of  Uniyersal  Being ;  and 
that  their  profound  effori  was,  so  to 
speak,  to  discover  The  Alphabet  of  the 
Uniyerse.  It  also  appears  that  the 
SyUabarinm  of  the  Uniyerse,  and  typi- 
cally the  opoi  two-letter  syllables  of 
Language,  vla  U,  he,  la,  correspond  as 
anal(^ea  with  the  Physical  Princ^es 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Sciences ; 
and  finally,  that  the  completed  Root- 
Words,  typically  the  closed  three-letter 
syllables,  or  usual  monosyllabic  root- 
words,  as  min,  men,  man,  correspond 
with  the  descriptive  generalizations  or 
general  averages  of  Natural  Science,  as 
Vhksne  iUe^y  Matter ,  Mmd,  Movement, 
etc 

These  analogies  need  further  elabora- 
tion and  confirmation  to  render  thrai 
perfectiy  clear  and  to  establish  them 
beyond  cavil— such  as  space  here  does 
not  admit  of  Let  us  hurry  on,  there- 
fore, to  the  Bdaticnal  or  Constructive 
Domains  of  Language  and  the  Universe, 
where  the  analogies  are  more  ob- 
vious. 

The  second  of  Eant^s  groups  of  Cat- 
egories, in  the  order  in  which  it  is  most 
appropriate  now  to  consider  them,  he 
denominates  RsLiLTioir.  Relation  is 
that  uihioh  intervenee  letween  the  Pabts 
<2^  a  Whole. 

Pnpoeitioni  are  eiq>eciiilly  defined  in 
Grammar  as  words  denoting  reUti&ne, 
Our  attention  is  thus  turned  in  the 
Domain  of  Language  to  the  Bttrte  of 
Speech;  and  to  the  Syn-tax  (putting 
together),  or  Construction  of  these  Parts 
into  the  wholeness  of  Discoune.    This 


is  more  q>edfically  the  Department  of 
Grammar.  Conjointiy  these  are  what 
may  be  denominated  the  Relationismus 
of  Language.  This  is  the  Domain  im- 
mediately above  the  Elementismua.  In 
the  same  way  the  division  of  the  hu- 
man body  or  any  other  object  into 
Parts,  limbs,  Membra,  etc,  and  the 
recombination  of  these  into  a  stmctmal 
whole,  arises  in  the  scale  of  creation 
above  the  Domain  of  Mements  (Ulti- 
mate, Proximate,  Chemical,  etc.),  this 
last  embracing  only  the  qytaUtatvte  na- 
tom  of  the  evhttaneee  entering  into  the 
structcffc  In  the  Universe  at  lai^ge, 
therefore,  this  Relational  Domain  is  that 
in  which  we  shall  find  Things,  Proper- 
ties, Actions,  and,  specifically,  tiie  Rela- 
tions between  such,  and  their  Combina- 
tions into  Structures  and  Departments, 
Branches,  or  limbs  of  Being,  and  final- 
ly into  the  total  Universe  itself^  whidi 
is  the  analogue  of  the  totality  of  Lan- 
guage 

Relation  has  a  threefold  aspect :  first, 
in  respect  to  Space ;  second,  in  respect 
to  Time ;  and  third,  in  respect  to  Jn- 
itanee  or  Present  Being,  the  conjunction 
of  the  Sere  and  the  Now. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  subdivides 
into  what  Eant  denominates,  1.  Sub- 
8TA1TCB,  and  2.  Iithbbbnce. 

The  second  of  these  aspects  subdi- 
vides into  what  Kant  dencnainates,  L 
Causb,  and  2.  Dspbndkncb. 

The  third  of  these  aspects  of  Rela- 
tion Eant  sums  up  in  the  term  Rbcip* 
ROCAL  Action. 

Commencing  with  the  first  of  these 
three  subdivisions  d  Relatk>n,  and 
making  our  application  within  tiie 
Domain  of  Language,  it  is  obvious  tiwt 
it  refers  to  the  SabBtontive  andAdgeo- 
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tiye  region  of  Grammar ;  Substance  re-    (or  Attributes)  to  Adjectives ;  or,  other- 
lating  to  Subetantiyes,  and  Inherence    'wise  stated,  thus : 

SuBSTAHTiYss  =  THINGS  (=  Substauce. — EaTit), 

ADJBGTITB0     ==  PBOFiostTiBS  (=  Inherence.— i^ont). 


The  one  Thing  inclusiye  of  all  minor 
Things  is  the  Universe.  The  Universe 
as  Thing,  or  the  concrete  domain  of 
Being,  subdivides  into  the  world  of 
Things  proper  as  distinguished  from 
the  Personal  world,  or  the  Human 
world  or  Man.  This  first  division  of 
the  substantive  Universe  corresponds 
with  the  first  grand  grammatical  divi- 
sion of  Nouns  Substantive  into  1.  Com- 
mon Nouns  Substantive,  and  2.  Proper 
Nouns  Substantive. 

Common  Nouns  Substantive  corre- 
spond with  Things  proper,  not  aspiring 
to  the  rank  of  Personality ;  Things  put 
in  contrast  with  Persons;  Things  in 
that  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son derogatorily  as  a  mere  thing  ;  hence, 
ctmiman  or  ordmarp^  and  as  a  common, 
undistinguished  herd  of  oligects,  onlj 


named  and  discriminated  by  the  class- 
name  of  the  class  of  objects  to  which 
they  belong. 

Proper  Nouns  Substantive  are  the 
individual  and  distinctive  names  of 
Men,  Women,  and  Children.  Hence 
they  belong  to  and  correspond  with  the 
domain  of  Personality,  or  to  that  of 
Man  as  against  the  world  of  mere 
Things.  Some  objects,  lower  in  the 
scale  of  Being  than  man,  are  treated 
with  that  respect  and  consideration 
which  ordinarily  attach  to  Human 
Beings,  and  are  then  dignified  by  ap- 
plying to  them  Proper  Names.  These 
are  e^)ecially  the  Domestio  Animailw 
immediately  associated  with  man; 
Monntaana,  Rivera,  Lakes,  etc  Be- 
stated,  this  discrimination  is  as  f6h 
lows: 


1.  COICMOK  NotJNS  SUBSTANTIVB  =  TmKQfl,  ThB  WoKLD. 

2.  Profeb  Nouws  SuBSTAwnvE    =  Pbksonalitt,  Mah. 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a 
minor  proportion  of  mere  Things  are 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  wearing  Proper 
Names,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Men, 
though  appropriately  distinguished  by 
prenomens  and  cognomens,  may  also 
sink  to  the  character  of  Things,  and 
be  mentioned  by  class-names.  Thus  it 
is  that  throughout  Nature  one  domain 
overlaps  another  domain,  and  all  of  our 
discriminationB,  though  made  in  terms 
as  if  absolute,  signify,  in  fact,  merely 
the  prqxmdffrance ;  thus,  when  we  say, 
that  Proper  Names  apply  to  the  Hu- 
man Domain,  that  is  true  in  prepcnder- 
oTusSy  but  not  absolutely  or  exclusively ; 
and  when  we  say  that  Common  Names 
apply  to  Things  below  Persons,  the 
statement  is  true  in  preponderancey  but 
not  absolutely  or  exclusively. 

Proper  Names— the  Human  World 
in  Language — are,  in  the  next  place, 
distinguished  by  Qender,  as  that  word 
itself  is  distinguished  by  Sex.    By  tbe 


principle  of  Overlaf^ing,  above  ex- 
plained, this  distinction  of  Gtender  or 
Sex  descends  in  a  minor  d^pree  into  the 
Thing  World ;  in  a  lai^ge  degree  to  the 
Animal  World  below  man ;  in  less  de- 
gree to  the  Vegetable  World ;  and  in 
the  least  degree  to  the  Mineral  and 
Abstract  World.  But  characteristi- 
caUy  and  predominatingly.  Sex  is 
predicated  of  Humanity,  where  it  is 
developed  in  its  highest  perfection; 
and  in  the  same  degree  Gender  in 
Grammar  is,  in  predominance,  confined 
to  the  'Proper  Nouns  Substantive.  Ma&- 
cuUne  and  Feminine  are  the  only  Prop- 
er Genders.  Neuter  Gender  means  of 
neither  Cknder,  and  indudes  the  great 
mass  of  Common  Nouns,  or  the  Thing 
World,  as  distinguished  from  Person- 
ality. 

Reversing  tbe  order,  and  resuming 
the  above  discriminations  in  the  two 
domains.  Language  and  the  Universe, 
they  are  as  follows : 
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LBmguaf€. 
Propsb-nouk-dox  < 


COMMOK-ZrOUN-DOM. 


Femihibe. 


Again,  in  this  Concrete  World,  the 
world  of  Persons  and  Things,  Number 
reappears,  and  goides  the  next  great 
Qrammatical  division  of  Nouns  Sub- 
stantiye;  and  the  ruling  numbers  are, 
again,  One,  Two,  Three. 

The  Number  One  corresponds  with 
the  Singular  Number  in  Grammar,  and 
with  the  Inditidual  or  Single  Person 

1.  SmauLAB  Nttxbbr, 

2.  Dual  Numbbr, 

8.  PlUBAL  NUICBEB, 

The  Number  Three,  as  the  first  Plural 
Number  above  the  Dual,  is  the  Head 
and  Type  of  Plurality  in  the  grammati- 
cal discrimination,  and  stands  repre- 
sentatively for  all  Plurality. 

One^  TufOy  and  ThrWy  are  the  B/epn- 
sentative  Numbers  and  Heads  of  the 
whole  Cardinal  Series  of  Number. 

Finty  Second^  and  Third  are  the  cor- 
responding Representatives  and  Heads 
of  the  porresponding  Ordinal  Series  of 
Number.  These  latter  numerals  find 
their  representation,  grammatically,  in 
the  next  Grand  Grammatical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Proper  Nouns  Substantive, 
namely,  Pbbsok,  so  called,  or,  speci- 
fically, the 

1st  Pbbsok, 

2d  Pebson,  and 

8d  Pbbson  (of  Proper  Nouns). 

This  distribution  represents  properly 
the  Rank  or  Degree  of  Persons  in  the 
Hierarchy  of  Personality;  the  Ego 
ranking  natwraUy  as  *  Number  One.' 
Deference  or  Grace  teaches  us  afterward 
to  defer  to  tKe  i>ersonality  of  others, 
and  conwrU  our  primitive  notions  of 
rank  into  opposites,  in  a  way  which  is 
indicated  by  the  hmwrifie  use  of  Thou 
in  addressing  the  Supreme,  etc. 

This  idea  of  Personal  Rank,  the  Hier- 
archical Ascension  of  Individuality  or 


Pebson-dox 
Thiko-dox. 


Fexaix. 


(or  Thing)  in  the  Universe  at  large. 
The  Number  Two  corresponds  with  the 
Dual  Number  in  Grammar,  and  with 
the  Couple  or  Pair  in  the  World  of  Per- 
sons (and  Things) ;  and  finally  the 
Number  Three  corresponds  with  the 
Plural  Number  in  Grammar  and  with 
Society  or  the  many  among  Persons 
(and  Things) ;  or  in  tabular  form,  thus : 

The  Nuxbeb  One  (1). 
The  Nxtxbeb  Two  (2). 
The  Nxtxbeb  Thbee  (8). 

Personality  in  Society,  abstracted  from 
the  particular  Individuals,  uid  render- 
ed purely  official,  becomes  nominally 
a  new  Part  of  Speedi,  and  is  the  whole, 
substantially,  of  what  we  doiominate 
the  ProTuninB. 

The  Pronoun,  as  a  Part  of  Speech,  is, 
therefore,  the  Analogue,  within  the 
Lingual  Domain,  of  The  State  or  the 
Constitution,  govemmentally,  of  Hu- 
man Society,  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending rank  of  individuals  in  the 
social  organization,  the  Heraldic  Sched- 
ule of  Han. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  consideration 
of  the  CamB  or  Cote  of  Nouns  Sub- 
stantive. 

The  Accidents  of  Life  or  Being,  the 
occasional  state$  of  Men  or  Things,  as 
acting  or  being  acted  upon,  or  simply 
as  related  to  each  other  in  Space,  or 
otherwise,  are  here  represented.  It  is 
this  which  is  meant  by  Case,  from  the 
Latin  easue^  itself  from  the  Latin  cadere^ 

TO  FALL,  or  to  FALL  OUT  Or  HAFFEH. 

In  tile  old  Grammars,  the  Cases  of  the 
Nouns  are  denominated  AecidenU.  Ac- 
accent,  is  from  a<Z,  to,  and  eadere  (cid), 
TO  FALL ;  and  the  same  root  with  o( 
(ae),  gives  us  oc-CAB-ion,  oo-c AB-ionaU/jf^ 
etc. 

The  Accidents  of  Being  are  a  special 
kind  of  Inherence  to  the  Bt^etanee  of 
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Being;  the  B$kftional  kind  par  esoed- 
lenee^  as  distinguished  from  the  QtuUi- 
taUoe  kind ;  which  last  is  denoted  by 
the  proper  Adjectives.  The  Oblique 
Case  of  a  Koun  Substantiye,  whether 
fonned  by  an  Inflexion  or  by  a  Prepo- 
sition, is  therefore  nothing  else  than  a 
special  kind  of  Adjectiye,  destitute  of 
the  property  of  Comparison,  because  it 
denotes  the  Accident  instead  of  the 
Quality  of  Being,  and  because  Acci- 
dents or  Relations  between  Things  do 
not  yary  by  d^prees  of  Intensity  as 
Qualities  do. 

The  aboye  description  of  the  Cases 
of  Nouns  applies  especially  to  the  Ob- 
lique Cases ;  that  is  to  say,  to  all  except 
the  Kominatiye  Case. 

The  Nominatiye  Case  is  itself  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regarded  as  an  Acci- 
dent ;  but  its  more  important  office  is 
that  of  the  Subjbct  of  the  Proposition, 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  minor  cate- 
gory of  an  accident,  or  at  least  subordi- 
nates this  latter  yiew  of  its  character. 

The  Accidents  of  Being  in  the  Uni- 
yerse  at  large  are  therefore  the  ana- 
logues of  the  oblique  cases  of  Nouns 
Substantiye  in  the  Domain  of  Lan- 
guage ;  the  Nominatiye  Case  represent- 
ing, on  the  cx)ntrary,  the  central  figure 
in  the  particular  member  of  discourse, 
and  that  which  the  accidents  or  faU» 
(ctwu)  are  perceiyed  to  relate  to  or 
affect. 

Substantiyes  and  A<^ectiyes  were 
both  formerly  included  under  the  term 
Nouns  or  Names;  and  we  haye  still 
to  distinguish,  when  they  are  under 
special  consideration,  as  they  are  here, 
Nouns  Substantiye,  and  Nouns  Acyec- 
tive. 

By  r^arding  all  the  Oblique  Cases  of 
Nouns  Substantiye  as  a  species  or  yari- 
ety  of  Nouns  Ai^ectiye,  and  so  classify- 
ing them  along  with  the  A^jectiyes 
proper,  the  IfomiTiative  Case  alone  re- 
mains to  represent  the  SvhUantive,  in 
the  higher  and  exdusiye  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  then,  at  the  same  time. 
The  Subject,  The  terms  employed  .to 
designate    them   sufficiently   indicate 


this  identity:  Subftantkey  ftom  tub^ 
XTiTDEB,  and  9ktni,  stakdino  ;  and  Svlh 
jeet,  from  ntb,  tjicder,  and  jecku^ 
THBOWN  or  CAST.  These  are,  therefore, 
nearly  etymological  e^uiyalents. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Subject  and  the  Proposition,  let 
us  finish  with  the  Nouns  Adjectiye, 
to  which  we  haye  only  giyen  an  inci- 
dental attention. 

Thecte  are  the  repreeentatiyes  of  Inci- 
dence or  Attribution ;  and  correspond 
to  the  entire  adjectiyity  pertaining  to 
the  substantiality  of  the  real  or  con- 
crete Universe;  both  Substance  and 
Incidence  £dling  as  parts  of  one  do- 
main within  the  larger  domain  of  Rb- 
LATioK,  which  in  Language  is  the  do- 
main of  Grammar  proper,  including 
Etymology  and  Syntax. 

It  may  now  be  shown  that  this  Ad- 
jectiye World  is  so  much  a  world  by 
itself  that  Eant^s  naminge  for  the  four 
groups  of  the  Categories  of  the  Under- 
standing, which  we  are  here  enlarging 
to  be  the  Cat^(oriee  of  All  Being,  are 
precisely  the  most  appropriate  namings 
for  the  subdiyisions  of  the  Adjectiye 
World.    These  are : 

1.  Adjectives  of  QuALrrr. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Relation. 
8.  Adjectives  of  Quantttt. 
4.  A^ectives  of  Mode. 

1.  A<^ectiyes  of  Quality  are  those 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  things 
as  good  or  bad^  eta  They  are  suscepti- 
ble of  three  Degrees  of  Comparison; 
and  are,  without  due  consideration, 
usually  regarded  by  Oranunarians  as  if 
\hey  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Ad- 
jective World. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Relation  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  (chiefly)  the  Oblique  Cases 
of  the  Noun  Substantiye.  They  admit 
of  no  D^^rees  of  Comparison.  These 
have  not  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
Adjectives;  but  J>roadly  and  philo- 
sophically considered,  they  are  so. 

8.  Ac(jectives  of  Quantity  are  the  Nu- 
merals, which  always  instinctively  find 
their  way  among  the  Adjectives  in  the 
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Grammar  Books,  witliout  tiieir  presence 
there  being  duly  accounted  for,  that 
part  of  speech  havii^  been  usii&Uy  de- 
fined as  relating  ezdoslTely  to  the 
QaalUy  of  Things.  These  numeral 
Ai^jectiyes  subdiyide  into  Ordinal  Nu- 
merals and  Cardinal  Numerals;  and, 
like  Adjectives  of  Relation,  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  varied  by  the 
Degrees  of  Comparison. 

4.  A4JectiTes  of  Mode  relate  to  the 
Conditions  of  Existence,  as  neeemiry 
and  uimeeemwry^  important  and  unim- 
portantj  etc.  They  are  somewhat  am- 
biguous as  to  their  susceptibility  to 
comparison.     It  is  over  this  dass  of 


Adjectives  that  the  Grammarians  dis- 
pute. If  a  iMag  is  neeesBorf,  then,  H  is 
said,  it  cannot  be  mare  necewtryy  or  fnmA 
necesioryy  the  Positive  Case  being  it- 
sdf  Absolute  or  Superlative.  In  some 
cases  this  rule  is  not  so  clear,  and  there 
is  doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to  apply 
the  signs  of  Comparison  or  not.  We 
may  correctly  say  ffwre  important  and 
mott  imporUmt ;  and  on  the  whole  the 
Adjectives  of  Mode,  or  Modal  Adjec- 
tives, ore  to  be  classed  as  capable  of 
Comparison. 

These  four  classes  of  A^ectives  again 
classify  in  respect  to  their  usual  suscep- 
tibility to  comparison,  as  foDows : 


Adjectives  of  Quality,    i  , ,     ^  ^ 

Adjectives  of  Mode,       \  ^*P*^^^  ^^  Comparison. 
Adjectives  of  Quantity, )  ^,     i,  ^ 

AcOectives  of  ReUtion,  \  I^<^P»^1«  of  Companson, 


The  Prindple  of  Comparison  is  itself 
Merar^ieal,  or  pertaining  to  gradation 
or  rank  divinely  ordained;  or  as  the 
mere  scientist  might  prefer  to  say,  nat- 
urally existent  It  repeats,  therefore, 
in  an  echo,  or  oorrespondentially.  The 
Pbbson  (First,  Second,  Third)  of 
Nouns  Substantive  and  Pronouns ;  and 
has  rehition  to  the  Three  Heads  of  the 
Ordinal  Series  of  Number,  1st,  2d,  8d ; 
as  Thb  NuiCBBR  of  Nouns  Substantive 
(Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural)  has  rela- 
tion to  the  Three  Heads  of  the  Cardinal 
Series  of  Number,  1,  3,  8. 

The  Qualities,  the  Relations,  the  Nu- 
merical Character,  and  the  Modal  Con- 
dition of  Things,  are  conjointly  an  Ad- 
junct World  to  the  Real  World  of 
Persons  and  Things,  in  the  Universe  at 
Large;  and  taken  collectively,  it  is 
that  domain  or  aspect  of  the  total 
Universe  which  is  the  scientific  echo  to 
or  analogue  of  the  Part  of  Speech  called 
Adjective  in  the  Grammar  of  Language. 
The  Substantivity  and  the  A<3(jectivity, 
taken  again  collectively  with  each 
other,  are  the  totality  of  the  Concrete 
Universe  considered  in  a  state  of  Rest. 
The  Movemmt  of  the  Universe  is  ex- 
pressed by  tiie  verbal  department  of 


Language,  and  will  receive  our  subse- 
quent attention.  It  is,  therefore,  from 
within  this  department  that  our  con- 
crete analogues  of  the  larger  Abstrac- 
tions of  the  Universe,  Nature,  Science, 
and  Art,  namely.  The  World,  Man,  and 
the  Product  of  Man's  labor,  were  taken. 
They  belong  to  the  Substantivity 
(Eant^s  Substance)  of  the  Universe,  and 
their  qualities,  relations,  number,  and 
mode  of  being  belong  to  the  A^ectiv- 
ity  of  the  Universe  (E!ant*s  Inherence) ; 
and  these  two  departments  of  Univer- 
sal Being  or  of  the  possible  aspects  of 
Universal  Being  are  the  Scientific  Ana- 
logues, in  the  Universe  at  large,  of 
Nouns  Substantive  and  Nouns  Adjec- 
tive, in  the  Grammar  Department  of 
the  total  distribution  oi  the  little  Uni- 
verse of  Language ;  which  is  the  point 
to  be  here  specially  illustrated  and  in- 
sisted upon. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Verb  and  Participle,  related  to 
Movement.  The  Great  Noun  Class  of 
Words,  including  the  Nominative  Noun 
Substantive,  not  yet  brought  into  ac- 
tion and  made  to  functionate  as  Sub- 
ject or  Agent,  together  with  the  whole 
Adjective  Family  of  Words  as  above 
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defined,  is  wi&wvt  Action.  These  wofds, 
and  correspondentially,  the  Things  and 
their  Attributes  which  they  represent 
in  the  Umrerse  at  large,  are  itaUe  or 
iimnovaNe.  The  Uniyerse,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  them  solely,  is  a  Uniyerse 
€U  retty  or,  as  it  were,  arreited  in  its 
progression  through  Time,  and  existing 
only  in  Space ;  for  Tdcb  koi  relation  to 
MonoH,  as  Space  has  relation  to  PO01- 
TioiT  or  Rest.  This  aspect  of  the  Uni- 
verse or  of  Language  may  therefore  be 
appropriately  denominated  8tatoid  (or 
Spaceoid).  The  relations  between  the 
Parts  of  this  Aspect,  denoted  by  the 
Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  are  inert 
or  itdtie  relations,  concerning  predomi- 
nantly Position  in  Space,  as  above,  be- 
low, etc. 

When  the  Substantive  proper  (the 
Nominative  Case)  passes  over  and  be- 
comes fbnctionally  a  Scbjeot  (we  will 
consider,  first,  the  case  where  the  Verb 
is  Active  Transitive,  and  the  Subject 
therefore  an  Agent),  we  pass  from 
Statimn  to  Motism;  or  from  Rest  to 
Movement  This  is,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pass  from  the  Domain  or  Kingdom 
of  Space  to  the  Kingdom  or  Domain  of 
Time  (or  Tense). 

Koun-dom  (in  its  largest  extension,  in^ 
eluding  Nouns  Substantive  and  Nouns 
Adjective,  together  with  their  Words 
of  Relation,  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions) constitutes,  therefore,  the  Statis- 
Mus  (or  Domain  of  the  Principle  of 
Rest)  within  the  RELATiomsifus  (or 
Domain  of  Parts  and  their  Construc- 
tion, or  Syntasds  into  a  whole)  of  the 
larger  Domain  of  Language,  which 
might  then  be  properly  denominated 
the  Ling^uismus  of  the  Universe.  (Every 
new  Science  has  to  have  its  new  nomen- 
clature. Let  the  reader  not  be  repelled, 
therefore,  by  these  innovations  upon 
the  speech  usages  of  our  Language; 
their  great  convenience,  and  their  ac- 
tual necessity  even  for  the  right  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  furnishing  their 
sufficient  apology.) 

To  determine  what  the  limits  of  the 
corresponding  Domain  are  in  the  Uni- 


verse at  large,  and  its  proper  technical 
designation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go 
back  upon  the  analogues  already  indi^ 
cated.  We  have,  than,  the  Statismus 
of  the  Relationismos  of  the  Universe; 
which  is  the  Structural  Universe,  viewed 
in  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  parts  and  the  whole,  and  as  if  ar- 
rested in  Space,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  abstracted  from  Hovonent  in 
Time. 

In  going  over  to  the  new  Domain  in 
Language,^the  Grammar  of  the  Yorb 
and  Participle, — we  pass  then,  tech- 
nically speaking,  to  tJie  Mommrs  of 
the  Rblationismus  of  Language ;  and 
in  going  over  to  the  corresponding  Do- 
main of  the  Universe  at  large,  we  pass 
to  the  MonsMus  ^  the  Relatiohismus 
of  the  ViMMrse,  in  which  action  and 
the  relations  between  actions  are  oon« 
cemed. 

Since  Motion  and  Action  involve  the 
idea  of  Force  or  Power,  for  which  the 
Qreek  word  is  d/ynami»,  fbmii^iing  the 
English  words  Dynamie  and  Dyna^Mce, 
our  Philosophers  have  chosen  the  dis- 
tinction Static  and  Dynamic,  instead 
of  Static  and  Motic,  the  true  distinction, 
and  have  in  that  way  obscured  and 
disguised  from  themselves  even  the 
ftmdamental  and  all-important  relation- 
ship of  these  two  great  Aspects  of  Being, 
with  the  two  great  negative  Qrounds 
or  Containers  of  all  Being;  namdy, 
with  Space  and  with  Taos  respectivdy. 

It  is  here,  in  the  Domain  of  Move- 
ment  and  Time,  the  Motismus  of  Lan- 
guage, and  especially  of  Grammar, — the 
Relationismus  of  Language, — ^that  the 
Grand  Lingual  Illustration  or  Type  cft 
the  Second  Subdivision  of  Slant's  Group 
of  Relation  occurs; — the  subdivision 
which  he  skotdd  have  denominated 
Temple,  as  distinguished  from  the 
former  Subdivision  (of  Substance  and 
Inherence),  which  thould  then  have 
been  called  i^Spaat;. 

This  Tempic  Sub-Group  of  Rdation 
again  subdivides,  as  already  stated,  into 
1.  Cause,  and  2.  DEPEin)BNOB. 

The  Subject  of  a  Proposition,  in  t^e 
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Actire  Voice,  which  ii  the  T^ioal  or 
Direct  Expreflsion  of  Action,  is  the 
Agent  or  Actor  in  the  performance  of 
the  given  Action.  To  be  an  agent  is 
to  act;  and  to  act  \a  to  exhibitan  effect, 
the  Ca^ue  of  which  resides  in  the 
Agent.  Ageni  and  Caum  are  thus  iden- 
tified. In  other  words,  the  Nominatiye 
Case,  in  the  Active  Transitiye  Locution, 
is  the  type  and  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
Category,  CaiM0,  in  the  Group  of  Rela- 
tion, as  conceiyed  by  the  great  Oerman 
metaphysician.  His  Correlatiye  Sub- 
Category,  Dependence^  is  the  Action 
itsdi^  resulting  from  the  Activity  of 
the  Agent,  and  exjnessed  by  the  Verb 
and  iU  dependencies. 

Ths  Cause  and  Dependence  of  Kant, 
as  a  Sub-Oroup  of  Relation,  are  there- 
fore, when  translated  into  their  typical 
expression  in  Language,  simply  T?ie 
Nominative  and  The  Verb;  and  belong 
to  the  Domain  of  Movement,  and  hence 
to  that  of  Time. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  the  Verb 
is  Active  that  the  Nominative  is  Agent 
or  Cause.  In  the  Passive  Locution  or 
Voice,  a  Conversion  into  Opposites  oc- 
curs ;— the  Direct  is  exchanged  for  the 
Inverse  Order  of  the  Action.  The 
Nominative  then  names  the  Object 
which  receives,  suffers,  or  endures  the 
force  of  the  Action^  and  the  Agent  is 
then  thrown  into  tbe  Category  of  an 
Accident,  and  expressed  in  an  Oblique 
Case;  thus,  Charlei  i$  etruds  by  John, 

The  term  Subject,  applied  to  the 
Nominatiye  Case,  is  made,  by  a  happy 
eqtmoquej  to  coyer  both  these  aspects ; 
that  in  which  the  Nominative  is  Agent 
or  Cause,  and  that  in  which  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  instance 
that  it  is  really  or  literally  a  eulject^ 
that  is  to  say,  subjected  to,  or  made  to 
suffer  the  force  of  the  action  of  the 
Verb ;  but  action  is  a  reaction&om  such 
invasion  or  infliction  of  suffering  or  im- 
pression upon  tlie  person  (or  thing) ;  and 
the  term  Subject,  changing  its  mean- 
ing, accompanies  the  person  nominated 
or  named  by  the  Nominatiye  Case  over 
into  this  new  positiye  relation  to  the 


action.  It  is  interesting  to  oboerre 
that  precisely  the  same  doublenees  of 
meaning  arises,  in  the  same  way,  in  re- 
spect to  the  word  Bastion,  from  Latin 
potior,  to  suffer.  When  we  speak  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  we  r^ain  tbe 
primitive  and  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word ;  but,  ordinarily,  pasnon 
means  just  the  opposite ;  that  yiolent 
reaction  of  the  feeling  side  of  the  mind 
frt>m  Impression  (or  passion  in  the  fint 
saise),  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Ba^e^ 

Intermediate  between  the  Actiye  and 
the  Passive  Locutions  is  a  compound 
Actiye  and  Reactive  state — the  action 
put  forth  by  the  agent,  and  yet  termi- 
nating upon  himself— whidi  is  ex- 
pressed lingually  by  what  is  appropri- 
ately called  in  Greek  the  Middle  Voice 
(Sanscrit,  At  mane  pada),  and  in  our 
modem  Grammars,  as  the  French,  The 
Reflective  Verb. 

This  last,  the  Reflectiye  or  Recipro- 
cal Locution,  is  the  gnunmatical  type 
and  illustration  of  Santas  third  sub- 
division of  the  Group  of  Relation,  that, 
namely,  which  he  denominates  Rbcif- 
BOCAL  AcnoN. 

The  correspondences  between  Lanr 
guage  and  the  Universe  at  large  axe 
here  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  en- 
larged or  insisted  upon.  The  Active 
Voice  in  Grammar  repeats  the  World 
of  Direct  Actions ;  the  Passive  Voice, 
the  World  of  Inverse  Actions ;  and  the 
Middle  Voice  the  World  of  Reciprocal 
Actions,  in  the  Universe  at  large.  The 
Nominatiye  Case  (in  the  first  and  lead- 
ing of  these  Locutions)  is  the  Analogue 
of  Cause,  and  the  Verb,  of  Dependence, 
or  the  Chain  of  Effects  resulting  from 
the  Cause. 

The  I,  the  Me,  the  £00,  as  Subject, 
in  the  domain  of  Philosophy,  is  first 
Subject  (-ed)  under  Impression  from  the 
world  without,  and  afterward  becomes 
Cause  (in  Expression);  and  the  term 
Subject  has  here,  therefore,  precisely 
the  same  ambiguity  as  in  Gnunmar, 
and  stands  contrasted  in  the  same  way 
with  the  word  Object ;  the  Accusative 
Case  of  the  old  Gnunmarians   being 
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now  ealled  the  0f^4(ftke  Case,  and  de- 
noting that  upon  which  the  force  of  the 
(direct)  action  is  expended. 

The  Middle  Voice  beoomea,  by  an 
eliaioii,  the  Kettter  Ya'b.  I  walk, 
means,  I  walk  f?i{fa0^.  Neater  Verbs  fiill, 
then,  into  the  Category  of  Reciprocal 
Acdon. 

The  Typical  Neater  Verb,  the  Typi- 
cal Verb,  in  fine,  of  all  yerbs,  is  the 
Sabetantive  or  Copula  Verb  to  bb,  the 
Verb  of  Existence  or  Being.  I  am, 
means,  I  am  myelfj  or,  I  keep  or  hold 
myself  in  being. 

In  strictness,  the  yerb  <o  de  is  the 
OHLT  Vbbb.  Brery  other  Verb  is  ca^ 
pable  of  Solation  into  this  one,  accom- 
panied by  a  Participle ;  thas,  /  ioa£fc, 
becomes,  lam  walkiko,  etc. 

By  tins  analysis,  the  Verb,  as  sach, 
falls  back  among  words  of  Relation,  or 
mere  Connectiyes.  It  may  then  be 
classed  with  Preporitions  and  Coi\)anc- 
tions;  its  office  of  Connection  being 
stall  pecoliar,  howeyer,  namely,  to  inter- 
vene between  the  Sabjectand  the  Pred- 
icate. Participles,  into  which  all  other 
yerbs  than  this  Chptda  are  so  resolved, 
then  &11  back  in  like  manner  into  the 
Class  of  Adjectiyes.  The  Tempic  and 
Motic  Word-Kingdom  is  thas  carried 
back  to  its  dependence  open  the  Spado 
and  Static  Word-Kingdom,  as  basis; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  Nature, 
Time  and  Motion  have  Space  and  Rest 
for  their  perpetual  background. 

Reduced  to  this  degree  of  simplicity, 
there  are  but  three  Parts  of  Speech : 
1.  Substantiyes ;  2.  Attributes ;  and  8. 
Words  of  Relation ;  which  correspond 
with  1.  Things;  2.  Properties  of 
Things ;  and  8.  The  Interrelationship 
of  Things,  of  Properties,  and  of  Things 
and  their  Properties,  in  the  Uniyerse  at 
laige. 

The  Adverb  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Analysis  reduces  it  in  every  instance  to 
an  Oblique  Case  of  the  Substantive,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  Substan- 
tive governed  by  a  Preposition ;  and 
hence,  by  a  second  transfer,  as  shown 
above,  to  the  class  of  Acyectives  of  Re- 
yoL.  y.— 47 


lation :  thus,  hxppiiy  means  in  a  happy 
manner;  now  tneans  in  the  premU  Ume^ 
etc. 

In  the  Grammatical  Motismus  tiie 
Three  Tenses,— for  there  are  but  three 
strictly,  or  in  the  first  great  natural 
Division  of  Time,— namely,  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future,  correspond 
with  the  Grand  Three-fold  Division  of 
The  Tempismus,  the  Universal  On- 
going or  Procession  of  Events,  the 
Qrandia  Ordo  Natiwrm;  namely,  the 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  as 
the  Three-fold  A4>ect  of  Time  and  of 
the  Universe  of  Bei  Oestm^  or  Things 
Done,  and  Contained  in  Time,  as  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  the  other  equal  Aspect 
of  the  total  Uniyerse,  namely,  the  Static 
Expansion  of  the  Universe  in  Space. 

Mode,  which  is  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  Music  as  a  Distinct  Grouping 
of  Categories,  finds  here,  in  the  domain 
of  Relation,  a  subbrdinate  development, 
in  connection  with  the  Verb. 

Kant's  Subdivision  of  Mode,  as  a 
group  of  Categories  is,  1.  Possibilitt 
and  iMPosazBiuTT ;  2.  Bbino  and  Nor- 
Brdto;   and  8.  Neobssitt  and  Aoci- 

DKNCB. 

It  is  obvious  that  Possibilitt  is  that 
Category  which  is  expressed  granmiati- 
cally  by  Hie  PcieiUiai  Tdode  (torn  paten- 
tia,  FOWBB,  POSfCiBiLiTT) ;  otherwise 
called  the  Conditional  Mode.  /  sh<ndd 
do  90  and  m  if^  The  Negative  Form 
of  this  Mode  expresses  Imfossibilitt  : 
lihould  or  eotdd  not  do  »  and  90  unless, 
etc. 

Beino  and  Not-Beino,  direct  Asser- 
tion and  Denial,  find  their  grammatical 
representation  in  the  Indicative  Mode : 
I  do  or  I  do  not;  and  in  an  Uh-Jin-it-ed 
or  Inrd^/t^ite  way,  as  a  mere  naming 
of  the  idea,  in  The  Infinitive  Mode,  to 
doy  etc 

Nbcbssitt  and  Accidencb  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Imperative  Mode  for  the 
former  and  in  the  Subjunctive  Mode 
for  the  latter,  l^eeeesary  and  Impera 
tive  are  synonymes.  To  command  ab- 
solutely, is  to  require,  and  The  Required 
or  The  BequuUe  is  again  The  Neceeeary. 
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Aecidmce  is  that  wbich  is  trnder  a 
condition,  mithjoined^  Subjfundwe;  whidi 
may  or  may  not  happen,  hence  intro- 
duced by  an  (f,  equal  to  g\f,  give,  grant, 
provided  it  90  happen, 

Elbmsntalitt  (Kant's  Quautt  of 
Being)  reappears  in  this  domain  of  Re- 
lation in  Connection  with  the  Verb: 
Affirhation,  in  the  AfBrmatiye  Prop- 
ositions, hA,Ilof>e;  Nboatioit,  in  Nega- 
tiye  Propositions,  tA,  I  do  not  Love  ;  and 
Limitation,  warring  as  "between  two,  in 
the  Dnbitatiye  or  Qaestioning  Forms 
of  the  Proposition,  as,  Do  I  love  f  Do  I 
not  love  t  The  Oeltic  tongues  haye  spe- 
cial modal  forms  to  express  these  modi- 
fications of  the  Verb. 

NuMBBB,  the  remaining  one  of  Kant's 
Groups  of  the  Categories,  finds  also  its 
minor  representatiye  in  this  domain  in 
the  Numbers,  Singular,  Dual,  and  Plu- 
ral, incorporated  into  the  Ooi\jugation 
of  the  Verb.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Granmiatical  Agreement 
and  Goyemment;  carries  us  oyer  into 
Syntax,  Prosody,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric ; 
back  to  Lexiccdogy,  the  domain  of  the 
Dictionary  or  mere  Vocabulary  in  Lan- 
guage; and  thence  upward  to  Music, 
and  finally  again  to  Song,  the  culmina- 
tion of  Speech. 

The  subject  grows  upon  us,  and  it  is 


impossible  to  complete  it  in  a  SBgle 
paper. 

The  Portions  of  Language  whic^  we 
haye  been  considering  bdong  to  the 
two  Departments:  1.  Elemektumts 
(Kant's  Quautt),  and  2.  RxuLinoof 
(Grammar  more  propeiiy).  The  treat- 
ment of  these  is  not  ftiUy  exhausted, 
and  must  be  recurred  to  hereafter. 

The  'two  remaining  ones  of  Kant's 
Groups  of  the  Cat^^es  of  the  Uiider- 
standiag  (here  extended  to  be  the  Cat- 
egories of  all  Being)  are,  8.  QuAjmrr, 
and  4.  Mods.  The  proper  domain  of  Hieae 
two  is  Music.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
musical  terms  Unison,  Discord  (duiam, 
diyersity),  the  Spirit  of  One  and  the 
Spirit  of  Two ;  and  of  the  Major  and 
the  Minor  Mode,  suggest  QuAHrrrr 
and  MoDALiTT  as  the  reigning  prin- 
ciples in  that  domain.  The  appear- 
ance of  Number  and  Mode  in  the  do- 
main of  Relation  (Grammar),  is,  as  al- 
ready stated,  a  subordinate  one,  and 
has  respect  to  the  principle  of  oysBLAP- 
PiHG,  already  adyerted  to,  by  which  all 
the  domains  of  Nature  are  inhioated  or 
eonroreted  with  each  other. 

QuAKTiTT  and  Mods,  in  their  own 
independent  and  separate  deyelopment, 
will,  therefore,  be  the  special  subjects 
of  a  subsequent  treatment 


AFHORI8M8. — NO.  VI. 

Mnn>  is  a  thing  that  we  partly  haye 
by  nature,  and  partly  have  to  create  by 
mental  discipline  and  exercise.  Or,  as 
Horace  says : 

*  Ego  aeo  itudiom  tine  dirite  yenA, 
Neo  rude  quid  prosit  Tideo  iogeoiam.' 

D€  ArU  B>€tiea,  409,  410. 

InBnglish: 

'What  can  «ar«tQdlM  yield,  where  mind  is 


Or  what  a  geniwi  4o»  tliaf  •  Mt  with  diwi- 
plioe  prepared?' 

Nor  is  it  yet  clear,  on  which,  suppos- 
ing a  well-organized  and  healthy  body, 


most  will  depend — upon  the  native 
endowment,  or  upon  the  labor  of  devel- 
oping and  applying  the  inborn  power. 
Distinguishing,  however,  between 
genius  and  talent,  we  may  safely  admit 
that  no  discipline,  without  ^the  gift 
and  faculty  divine,*  will  produce  the 
one ;  and  hold  that  well-directed  indus- 
try, in  almost  any  case  of  a  naturally 
sound  mind,  will  surely  develop  the 
other.  The  half-made  and  oftai  ill- 
tutored  efforts  of  the  usual  processes  of 
learning,  are  not  to  be  allowed  a  deci- 
sive voice  against  the  supposition  that 
vigorous  mental  life  might  be  the  com- 
mon portion  of  educated  men. 
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Thb  immeDse  military  operations  of 
our  ciyil  war  have  familiarized,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  not  only  those  con- 
nected with  the  armies,  but  the  people 
generally  with  the  systems  on  which 
mflitary  forces  are  organized  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  war.  Much  has 
been  learned  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  much  accomplished  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  tactics,  internal  organization, 
and  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
material  Oivilians,  who  were  well 
read  in  the  history  of  former  wars, 
and  eyen  professional  military  officers, 
were  comparatiyely  ignorant  of  all  the 
numerous  details  necessarily  incident  to 
the  formation  and  moyement  of  armies. 
On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  prac- 
tical information  on  these  matters,  the 
difficulties  which  arose  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  were,  as  it  is 
well  known,  immense ;  but  they  were 
oyeroome  with  a  celerity  and  energy 
absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  to-day  we  are  able  to 
assure  ourselyes  with  justifiable  pride 
that  in  all  essential  particulars  our  ar- 
mies are  flQly  and  properly  organized, 
equipped,  and  provided  for.  We  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  in  a  few  articles  the 
methods  by  which  these  results  have 
been  accomplished — to  present  to  read- 
ers generally  the  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  principles  of  operation 
existing  in  our  armies — giying  them 
such  information  as  can  be  obtained 
only  from  actual  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  military  life,  or  extended 
perusal  of  works  on  military  art,  as 
now  understood  among  the  leading 
civilized  nations. 

That  such  information  would  be  de- 
sirable, we  were  led  to  believe  from  the 
surprise  expressed  by  an  intelligent 
Mend  at  the  definition  given  him  of 
the  phrase  *line  of  battle.*  He  was 
greatly  astonished  on  learning  that 
battles  are  fought,  mostly,  by  lines  of 


only  two  ranks  in  depth.  The  history 
of  tiie  *•  line  of  battle '  is  of  great  inter- 
est, and  indeed  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  a  great  por- 
tion of  modem  warfJEire  is  founded. 
While  the  chief  principles  of  strategy, 
of  the  movement  of  armies,  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  to  some  extent  of  tac- 
tics, are  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest 
ages,  the  mode  of  arraying  men  for  bat- 
tle has  undergone  an  entire  change,  at- 
tributable to  the  improvement  in  the 
weapons  of  warfare.  We  are  not  supe- 
rior to  the  ancients  so  much  in  the 
science  of  war,  as  in  the  character  of 
our  arms.  They  undoubtedly  fought 
in  the  manner  most  appropriate  to  the 
means  which  they  possessed.  The 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  method  of  battle,  consists  chiefiy  in 
this — that  formerly  men  were  arrayed 
in  masses,  now  in  lines.  The  Grecian 
phalanx  was  composed  of  82,000  men 
arranged  as  follows:  16,000  spearmen 
placed  in  sixteen  ranks  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  forming  the  centre ;  on  each 
wing,  4,000  light  spearmen  in  eight 
ranks;  4,000  men  armed  with  bows 
and  slings,  who  performed  the  part  of 
•Hkirmishers ;  4,000  cavalry.  The  Ro- 
man kgion  contained  4,600  men,  of 
which  1,200  were  light  infietntry  or 
skirmishevs  armed  with  bows  and 
slings.  The  main  body  consisted  of 
1,200  spearmen,  who  were  formed  into 
ten  rectangular  bodies  of  twelve  men 
front  by  ten  deep ;  behind  them  were 
ten  other  rectangles  of  the  second  line ; 
and, behind  these  a  third  line  of  600  in 
rectangles  of  six  men  front  by  ten  deep. 
To  the  legion  was  attached  800  cavalry. 
In  the  middle  ages,  infantry  was  con- 
sidered of  little  importance,  the  combat 
being  principally  among  the  knights 
and  cavaliers.  The  introduction  of 
gunpowder  caused  a  change  in  the 
method  of  fighting,  but  it  was  efiected 
gradually.   For  a  long  time  only  dumsy 
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cannon  were  used,  which,  however, 
made  great  hayoc  among  the  forma- 
tionB  in  mass  still  retained.  Bade 
arquebuses  were  then  introduced,  and 
improyements  made  from  time  to  time ; 
but  even  so  late  as  the  17th  century  the 
ancient  arms  were  retained  in  a  large 
proportion.  They  did  not  disappear 
entirely  until  the  invention  of  the  bay- 
onet in  the  18th  century.  This  con- 
tributed as  much  as  the  use  of  firearms 
to  change  the  formations  of  battle.  In 
the  16th  century  the  number  of  ranks 
had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  six ;  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  the 
number  was  iaox ;  Frederick  the  Great 
reduced  it  to  three.  With  this  num- 
ber the  wars  of  the  French  Republic 
and  Empire  were  conducted,  until  at 
Leipeic,  in  1818,  N^>oleon's  army  being 
greatly  diminished,  he  directed  the  for- 
mation in  two  ranks,  saying  that  the 
enemy  being  accustomed  to  see  it  in 
three,  and  not  aware  of  the  change, 
would  be  deceived  in  regard  to  its 
numbers.  He  stated  also  that  the  fire 
of  the  rear  rank  was  dangerous  to  those 
in  front,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  the  triple  formation.  In  this  judg- 
ment military  authorities  have  since 
concurred,  and  the  two-rank  formation 
is  almost  universally  adopted.  Russia 
is  the  only  civilized  power  which  places 
men  in  masses  on  the  battle  field.  For-* 
mations  in  column  are  used  when  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  particular  local  position, 
even  at  a  great  expenditure  of  life. 
But  the  usual  mode  of  combat  is  that 
adopted  by  Napc^eon.  Our  battles 
have  been  almost  universally  fought  in 
this  manner.  The  rebels  have  probably 
used  the  formation  in  column  more  fire- 
quently  than  the  Northern  troops.  The 
non-military  reader  can  easily  perceive 
that  formations  in  mass  are  more  sub- 
ject to  loss  £h>m  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  from  that  of  small  arms  even  at 
considerable  distances,  and  are  less  able 
to  deliver  their  own  fire. 

Our  old  regular  army  consisted  of 
ten  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  caval- 
ry, two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  mount- 


ed rifles,  of  ten  companies  each,  and 
four  artillery  regiments  of  twelve  com- 
panies each.  Two  companies  each  of 
the  latter  served  as  light  artillery — the 
companies  alternating  in  this  service. 
There  was  also  a  battalion  of  engineers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  our 
force  of  light  artillery  was  very  inade- 
quate, and  rifled  ordnance  had  scaicdy 
been  introduced.  Our  present  immense 
force  of  the  former  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely created  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  the  q[>lendid  achievenoents 
in  rifled  artiUery  have  been  entirely  ac- 
complished within  the  last  three  years. 
Although  it  had  been  applied  some 
years  previously  in  Europe,  it  was  not 
formally  introduced  into  our  service 
until  needed  to  assist  in  suptwessing  the 
gigantic  rebellion.  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment had,  however,  given  attrition 
to  the  matter,  and  boards  of  officers 
were  engaged  in  making  experiments. 
A  report  had  been  made  that  *•  the  era 
of  smooth-bore  fleld  artillery  has  passed 
away,  and  the  period  of  the  adoption 
of  rifled  cannon,  for  siege  and  garrison 
service,  is  not  remote.  The  superiority 
of  elongated  projectiles,  whether  solid 
or  hollow,  with  the  rifle  rotation,  as  re- 
gards economy  of  ammunition,  extent 
of  range,  and  uniformity  and  accuracy 
of  effect,  over  the  present  system,  is  de- 
cided and  unquestionable.^  *  We  shall 
see,  in  discussing  artillery,  how  fiff 
these  expectations  have  been  realized. 

The  regular  army  was  increased  in 
1861  by  the  addition  of  nine  r^^ents 
of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery.  The  Mounted  Rifles  were 
changed  into  the  8d  Cavalry,  and  the 
two  dragoon  regiments  into  tiie  1st  and 
ad  Cavalry.  The  old  1st  and  2d  Cav- 
alry became  the  4th  and  6th.  AH  cav- 
alry regiments  have  now  twelve  com- 
panies, and  the  new  infantry  regiments 
are  formed  on  the  latest  French  system 
of  three  battalions,  of  eight  companies 
each,  with  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  three  majors.  Each  of  the  24  com- 
panies has  82  privates. 
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The  old  regular  anny  comprised, 
wben  fill],  about  18,000  offloers  and 
men.  As  increased,  the  total  comple- 
ment is  oyer  48,600,  indnding  fiye 
mi^or-generals,  nine  brigadier-gena*al8, 
thirty-three  aides-de-camp,  besides  the 
field  officers  of  the  yarious  regiments 
and  the  company  officers.  In  addition 
to  these  officers  (but  included  in  the 
aggregate  aboye  giyen)  are  the  yarioos 
staff  departments,  as  follows : 

Adjutant- Oenerals.-'l  brigadier-gener- 
al, 2  colonels,  4  lieutenant-colonels, 
18  majors. 

Judge-Advoeates, — 1  colonel. 

Inspector  OeneraU, — 4  colonels,  5  ma- 
jors. 

8i{l^  Corp$. — 1  colonel,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  2  m^jors. 

Quartermaiter*$  Department, — 1  briga- 
dier-general, 8  colonels,  4  lieutenant- 
colonels,  11  migors,  48  captains,  12 
military  storekeepers. 

SubeUtence  Department.  —  1  brigadier- 
general,  2  colonels,  2  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 8  migors,  16  captains. 

Medical  Department — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 2  colonels,  16  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 50  majors,  5  captains,  109  first 
lieutenants,  6  storekeepers,  119  hos- 
pital chaplains,  70  medical  cadets. 

Fay  Department, — 1  colonel,  2  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 25  majors. 

Corps  of  Engineers, — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 4  colonels,  10  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 20  majors,  80  captains,  80  first 
lieutenants,  10  second  lieutenants. 
The  battalion  of  engineers  comprises 
a  total  of  805. 

Ordnance  Department, — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 2  colonels,  8  lieutenant-colonels, 
6  majors,  20  captains,  20  first  lieuten- 
ants, 12  second  lieutenants,  15  siore- 
keepers,  and  a  battalion  of  905  men. 

These  figures  all  pertain  to  the  regtp- 
lar  army,  A  connderable  numbw  of 
the  officers  in  the  r^ments  haye  been 
appointed  from  ciyil  life ;  but  in  the  staff 
departments  the  officers  are  almost  ex« 
clnsiyely  graduates  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point 


The  raising  of  the  immense  yolunteer 
force  necessitated  a  great  increase  in  the 
staff  departments,  and  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  dyil  life  haye  been  ap- 
pointed into  the  yolunteer  staff  in  the 
A<yutant-General*s,  Judge-Adyocate's, 
Quartermaster's,  Ck>mmiBBaiy,  Medical, 
and  Pay  Departments.  The  ordnance 
duties  are  performed  by  officers  detailed 
from  the  line,  and  engineer  duties  by 
r^^ents  asdgned  for  that  purpose.  A 
large  number  of  additional  aides-de- 
camp were  also  authorized,  formkig 
that  branch  of  duly  into  a  department 
Aide&-de-camp  are  also  detailed  from 
the  line.  The  highest  rank  yet  created 
for  yolunteer  staff  officers  is  that  of 
colonel  in  the  aides-de-camp.  The 
heads  of  staff  departments  at  corps 
headquarters  are  lieutenant-colonels,  in- 
cluding an  assistant  adjutant-general, 
assistant  inspector-genend,  a  chief  quar- 
termaster, and  chief  commissary.  Many 
regular  officers  hold  these  yolunteer 
staff  appointments,  gaining  in  this  man- 
ner additional  rank  during  the  war — 
still  retaining  their  positions  in  the  reg- 
ular seryice;  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  regular  officers  are  field  officers 
in  yolunteer  regiments. 

The  aggregate  militia  force  of  the 
United  States  (including  seceded  por- 
tions), according  to  the  last  returns, 
was  8,214,769.  The  reports  of  the  last 
census  increase  this  to  about  5,600,000, 
which  exceeds  to  some  extent  the  num- 
ber actually^  to  bear  arms.  The  com- 
puted proportion  in  Burope  of  the 
number-of  men  who  can  be  called  into 
the  field  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  the  population.  If  the  population 
of  the  entire  United  States  be  assumed 
to  be  28,000,000,  the  number  of  men 
liable,  according  to  this  computation, 
would  be  about  4,000,000,  which  is 
sufficiently  approximate.  The  Euro- 
pean computation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  as  a  standing  army  is  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  population — ^yaried  some- 
what by  droumstances.  This  would 
giye  tiie  United  States  a  force  of  280,« 
000.    It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  io- 
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ferior  our  r^^ar  force  lias  been  and 
still  is  to  the  compatations  adopted  in 
Europe.  But  the  United  Btates  will 
probably  never  require  such  a  large 
force  to  be  permanently  organized ;  for 
we  have  not,  like  the  European  powers, 
frontiers  to  protect  against  nations  with 
whom  we  may  at  any  time  be  at  war, 
nor  oppressed  nationalities  to  retain  in 
subjugation  by  force.  Our  frontiers  on 
Canada  and  Mexico  haye  good  natural 
defences—the  first  by  the  Bt.  Lawrence 
river  and  lakes,  and  the  second  by  the 
great  distance  to  be  traversed  by  an  in- 
vading army  befbre  it  could  reach  any 
important  commercial  position.  Our 
vulnerability  is  in  our  extensive  seacoast. 
The  principal  requirement  for  an  army 
is  a  large  framework,  which  can  be  rap- 
idly filled  by  volunteers  in  expectation 
of  war.  With  such  a  military  constitu- 
tion and  a  system  of  military  education 
and  drill  in  the  different  States,  large 
and  effective  armies  could  be  rapidly 
organized. 

Our  staff  corps  and  regular  army  are 
insignificant,  compared  with  those  of 
European  nations,  in  which  the  average 
strength  of  the  standing  armies  is  from 
250,000  to  800,000  men  on  the  peace 
footing,  and  400,000  to  600,000  on  the 
war  footing,  with  immense  magazines 
of  equipage  and  material,  numerous 
military  schools,  and  extensive  organi- 
zations in  all  the  departments  incident 
to  an  army.  Our  own  army  has  hither- 
to been  modelled  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  English  system — the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  all  in  Europe,  and  consequent- 
ly the  least  adapted  to  a  republic.  To 
tills  is  attributable  much  of  the  jeal- 
ousy hitherto  felt  in  regard  to  the  army 
and  all  pertaining  to  it  We  are  now, 
however,  conforming  more  to  the 
French  system,  and  from  it  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted  any  changes  that  may 
be  introduced. 

The  French  army,  since  Napoleon 
gave  it  the  impress  of  his  genius,  has 
in  many  characteristics  been  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiarities  of  republican  in- 
Btitutions.    k.  soldier  can  rise  from  the 


ranks  to  the  highest  command,  by  the 
exhibition  of  valor  and  ability,  more 
easily,  in  fact,  than  he  can  in  our  own 
army,  with  which  political  favoritum 
has  much  to  do  in  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments. By  a  recent  policy  of  our 
War  Department,  however,  vacancies 
have  been  left  in  the  subordinate  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  regular  army, 
which  are  to  be  filled  exclusively  from 
the  ranks.  Many  deserving  ofiScers  in 
the  army  have  been  private  soldiers. 

No  system  will  be  effective  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  military  organiza- 
tion that  does  not  include  thorough  in- 
struction for  officers.  The  prevailing 
feeling  in  our  country,  as  remarked 
above,  has  rather  been  to  underrate  the 
army,  and  to  look  with  some  jealousy  on 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and 
its  graduates.  The  present  war  has 
effected  a  change  in  this  respect.  The 
country  owes  too  much  to  the  educated 
regular  officers  for  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  volunteer  forces,  to  be 
insensible  of  the  merits  of  the  systsn 
which  produced  them.  A  capable 
civilian  can  undoubtedly  become  just 
as  good  an  officer  of  any  rank  as  a 
graduate  of  West  Point;  but  it  must 
be  through  a  course  of  study  similar  to 
that  there  pursued.  No  natural  ability 
can  supply  the  want  of  the  scientific 
training  in  the  military,  more  than  in 
any  other  profession.  Military  science 
is  only  the  result  of  all  the  experience 
of  the  past,  embodied  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  practical  form.  Napo- 
leon was  a  profound  student  of  militaiy 
history.  In  his  Memoirs  he  observes : 
*  Alexander  made  8  campaigns,  Hanni- 
bal 17  (of  which  1  was  in  Spain,  15 
in  Italy,  and  1  in  Africa),  Cassar  made 
15  (of  which  8  were  against  the  Gauls, 
and  6  against  the  lemons  of  Pompey), 
Gustavus  Adolphus  5,  Turenne  18,  the 
Prince  Eugene  of  Bavoy  13,  and  Frede- 
ric 11  (in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  upon 
the  Elbe.)  The  history  of  these  87 
campaigns,  made  with  care,  would  be  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  war. 
The  principles  one  should  follow,  in 
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iMth  offenaiTe  and  defensiye  war,  flow 
from  them  as  a  source.' 
.  To  one  familiar  with  the  gradnaL 
progress  in  the  organization  of  our 
armies,  it  is  interesting  to  recur  to  the 
time  when  the  first  levies  of  volunteers 
were  raised.  Regiments  were  hurried 
into  Washington  half  accoutred  and 
indifliarently  armed.  Officers  and  men 
were  for  the  most  part  equally  ignorant 
of  the  details,  a  knowledge  of  which 
enables  a  soldier  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  all  circumstances.  Staff  officers  knew 
nothing  of  the  various  departments  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  supplies.  The 
Government  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide barrack  accommodations  for  the 
immense  irruption  of  *  Northern  bar- 
barians,' and  the  men  were  stowed  like 
sheep  in  any  unoccupied  buildings  that 
could  be  obtained.  These  were  gen- 
erally storehouses,  without  any  cooking 
arrangements,  so  that  when  provisions 
were  procured,  no  One  knew  what  to  do 
with  them.  Hundreds  of  men,  who 
previously  scarcely  knew  but  that  beef- 
steaks and  potatoes  grew  already  cooked 
and  seasoned,  could  be  seen  every  day 
sitting  disconsolately  on  the  curbstones 
cooking  their  pork  on  ramrods  over  lit- 
tle fires  made  with  twigs  gatiiered  firom 
the  trees.  Those  who  happened  to  be 
the  lucky  possessors  of  a  few  q>are 
dimes,  straggled  off  to  restaurants. 
Washington,  in  those  days,  was  only  a 
great  country-town,  and  not  the  im- 
mense city  which  the  war  has  made  it 
The  vague  and  laughable  attempts  of 
officers  to  assume  military  dignity  and 
enforce  discipline,  with  the  careless  in- 
subordination of  the  men,  furnished 
many  amusing  scenes.  It  was  not  easy 
for  officer  and  man,  who  had  gone  to  the 
same  school,  worked  in  the  same  shop, 
sung  in  the  same  choir,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  base-ball  club,  to  assume 
their  new  relations. 
Privates  would  address  their  officer, 
.  *  I  say.  Bill,  have  you  got  any  tobac- 
co!' Officers  would  reply,  *Do  you 
^not  know,  sir,  the  proper  method  of  ad- 
dressing me  ? '    Private  would  exclaim, 


^  Well,  I  guess  now  you're  pnttin'  on 
airs,  a'nt  youf  Pompous  colonels 
strutted  about  in  a  blaze  of  new  uni- 
forms, and  even  line  officers  then  con- 
sidered themselves  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  while  a  brigadier-general  was 
a  sort  of  a  demigod — a  man  to  be  re- 
vered as  something  infallible.  Now-a- 
days  old  veterans  care  very  little  for 
even  the  two  stars  of  a  major-general, 
unless  they  know  that  the  wearer  has 
some  other  daims  to  respect  than  his 
shoulder  straps. 

As  matters  gradually  became  ar- 
ranged, the  troops  were  provided  with 
tents,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 
Never  was  guard  duty  more  vigilantly 
performed  than  in  those  camps  around 
Washington.  Every  one  of  us  came  to 
the  capital  with  the  expectation  of 
being  immediately  despatched  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  ordered  to  pitch  into  a  mis- 
cellaneous fight  with  the  rebels.  Rebel 
guerillas  and  spies  were  supposed  to 
be  lurking  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
capital,  and  *  taking  notes '  in  all  the 
camps.  Woe  betide  the  imsuspicious 
stranger  who  might  loiter  curiously 
around  the  encampments.  With  half 
a  dozen  bayonets  at  his  breast  he  was 
hurried  off  in  utter  amazement  to  the 
guard  house.  At  night  the  sentinels 
saw  *in  every  bush'  a  lurking  rebel. 
Shots  were  pattering  all  night  in  every 
direction.  Unfortunate  straggling  cows 
were  frequently  reduced  to  beeves  by 
the  bullets  of  the  wary  guardians. 
The  colonel's  horse  broke  loose  one 
night,  and,  while  browsing  around,  his 
long,  fiowing  tail,  the  colonel's  pride, 
was  reduced  to  an  ignominious  *•  bob ' 
by  a  bullet,  which  neatly  severed  it  near 
the  root.  ]\iany  was  the  trigger  pulled 
at  me,  many  the  bullet  sent  whiazing 
at  my  head,  as  I  ilstumed  to  camp  after 
an  evening  in  the  city.  Fortunately, 
the  person  fired  at  was  usually  safe— 
any  one  within  the  circle  of  a  hundred 
feet  diameter  was  likely  to  receive  the 
ball.  One  evening,  about  dusk,  going 
into  camp,  I  took  a  running  jump  over 
a  ditch,  and  this  rapid  moti<»i  so  fHghi* 
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ened  an  honest  Gennan  sentinel— prob- 
ably a  little  moddled  with  lager— that 
he  actually  forgot  to  fire,  and  came  at 
me  in  a  more  natural  way  with  his 
musket  clubbed.  I  escaped  a  broken 
head  at  the  expense  of  a  severely 
bruised  arm.  The  rule  for  chaUenging, 
it  used  to  be  said,  was  to  *•  fire  three 
times,  and  then  cry  ^  halt  1 '  *  instead  of 
the  reyerse,  as  prescribed  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

When  the  order— long  anticipated — 
for  actually  inyading  Virginia  arriyed, 
then  was  there  excitement.  Every  man 
felt  the  premonition  of  battle,  and 
nerved  himself  fi[>r  conflict.  As  we 
marched  down  to  Long  Bridge,  at  mid- 
night, perfect  sil^ce  prevailed.  Breaths 
were  suspended,  footftills  were  as  light 
as  snowfiakee,  orders  were  given  in  hol- 
low whispers.  We  placed  our  feet  on 
the  ^sacred  soil*  with  more  emotion 
than  the  Normans  felt  when  landing 
in  England,  or  die  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth. This  was  war — the  real,  gen- 
uine thing.  But  our  expectations  were 
not  realized.  As  the  ^  grand  army '  ad- 
vanced, the  scattered  rebel  pickets  with- 
drew. The  only  &tality  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  death  of  the  gallant  but 
indiscreet  EllswOTth.  We  had  our  first 
experience  of  lying  out  doors  in  our 
blankets.  How  vainglorious  we  felt 
over  it  I  Many  a  poor  fellow  com- 
plained jocosely  of  the  hardship  and 
exposure,  whom  since  I  have  seen  per- 
fectly content  to  obtain  a  few  pine 
boughs  to  keep  him  from  being  sub- 
merged in  an  abyss  of  mud.  Many, 
alas  1  have  gone  to  a  couch  where  their 
sleep  will  be  no  more  broken  by  the 
reveille  of  drum  and  fife  and  bugle— in 
the  trenches  of  Torktown,  in  the  thick- 
ets of  Williamsburg,  in  the  morasses 
of  the  Ohickahominy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  at  the  foot  of  those  &tal 
heights  at  Fredericksburg,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  ChancellorBville,  on  the  glo- 
rious ridge  of  Gettysburg.  Comrades 
of  the  bivouac  and  the  mess  I  ye  are 
not  forgotten  in  that  sleep  upon  the 
fields  where  swept  the  infiBnial  tide  of 


battle,  obHtttatlng  so  much  g^ofkot 
life,  leaving  so  much  deeolaticm  1  Svea 
amid  the  roar  of  camMm,  exultiii^  in 
their  might  for  destniction,  amid  Uie 
shrieking  of  the  merciless  shells,  amid  the 
blaze  of  the  deadly  musketry,  noemories 
of  you  occur  to  us.  We  resolve  tliat 
your  lives  shall  not  have  been  sacrificed 
in  vain.  And  in  these  long,  dreary, 
monotonous  days  of  wint^,  as  the  sleet 
rattles  on  our  firaii  canvas  covering, 
and  the  wind  roars  in  our  rude  log 
chimneys,  while  the  jests  go  around 
and  the  song  arises,  thoughts  of  the 
battle  fidds  of  the  past  cross  our  minds 
— we  recall  the  incidents  of  fierce  ooo- 

flicts — we  say,  there  and  th&«  fell , 

no  nobler  fellows  ever  lived !  A  blunt 
and  hasty  epitt^h,  but  the  desultory 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  permit  no 
other — we  expect  no  other  for  oursdves 
when  our  turn  to  follow  you  shall  come. 
8o  we  break  out  into  our  fevorite 
diorus: 


'  Then  we*U  stand  by  onr  glMses  iteMly, 
And  we'll  drink  to  onr  ladies'  eyes. 
Three  cheers  for  the  dead  already, 
And  huzza  for  the  next  man  that  dica. 

Though  your  graves  are  unmarked^ 
save  by  the  simple  broad  slab  fh>m 
which  storms  have  already  eflhoed  the 
pendlled  legend,  or  perhaps  only  by 
the  murderous  fragment  of  iron,  which 
lies  half  imbedded  on  the  spot  where 
you  fell  and  where  you  lie,  yet  you 
live  in  the  memory  of  your  comrades, 
you  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  desolated  by  your  death,  you  live 
in  that  eternal  record  of  heav^i  where 
are  written  the  names  of  those  who 
have  given  thdr  lives  to  promote  tiie 
truth  and  the  fi-eedom  which  Qod  has 
guaranteed  to  humanity  in  the  great 
diarters  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  For 
we  are  fighting  in  a  holy  cause.  No 
crusade  to  redeem  Eastern  shrines  fiom 
infidels,  no  struggle  fer  the  ]mvilege 
of  religious  fireedom,  no  insurrection 
for  dvil  independence,  has  been  more 
holy  than  this  strife  against  the  great 
curse  and  its  abettors,  who  seek  to 
make  a  land  of  freedom  a  land  of  bond- 
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age  to  substitote  for  a  Union  of  free- 
men, miserable  oligarchies  controlled 
by  breeders  of  slaves.  If  we  die  in  this 
cause,  we  hare  lived  a  full  lifia. 

An  anomalous  state  of  things  had 
existed  between  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Sumter  and  the  *  invasion '  of  Vir- 
ginia. Although  the  war  had  in  reality 
commenced,  communication  was  not 
suspended  between  Washington  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  day  following  the 
march  over  the  Potomac,  we  found  the 
plans  of  intrenchments  marked  out  by 
wooden  forms  on  the  spots  which  sub- 
sequently became  Fort  Corcoran,  op- 
posite Georgetown,  Fort  Runyon,  op- 
posite Washington,  and  Fort  Ells- 
worth, in  £ix>nt  of  Alexandria.  How 
this  had  so  q[)eedily  been  done  by  the 
engineers  I  did  not  learn  until  many 
months  afterward,  when  one  of  the 
party  who  planned  the  works  described 
the  moduM  op&randi.  They  Went  over 
to  Virginia  in  a  very  rustic  dress,  and 
professed  to  ihe  rebel  pickets  to  be 
firom  *  down  country,'  come  up  to  take 
a  look  at  *  them  dumed  Yankees.'  So 
they  walked  around  unmolested,  select* 
ed  the  sites  for  the  intrenchments, 
formed  the  plans  in  their  minds,  made 
some  stealthy  notes  and  sketches,  and, 
returning  to  Washington,  plotted  the 
works  on  paper,  gave  directions  to  the 
carpenters  about  the  frames,  which 
were  constructed ;  and,  after  the  army 
crossed,  these  were  put  in  their  proper 
positions,  tools  were  placed  convenient- 
ly, and^  soon  after  the  crossing  was 
made,  the  men  commenced  to  work. 

In  raising  these  intrenchments,  drill- 
ing and  organising,  the  army  passed 
about  a  month — ^varied  only  by  alarms 
two  or  three  times  a  week  at  night  that 
the  rebels  were  coming,  whereupon  the 
troops  turned  out  and  stood  in  line  till 
daylight  It  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  these  alarms  were  purposely  prop- 
agated from  headquarters  to  accustom 
the  men  to  form  thonselves  quickly  at 
night  without  panic.  In  after  times, 
in  front  of  Richmond,  we  had  mxk 
duty  to  perform,  without  any  fiustitious 


reasons.  It  was  a  matter  of  necessary 
precaution  to  stand  to  our  arms  nightiy 
for  two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak. 

Until  just  previous  to  the  diasstrous 
Bull  Run  campaign,  no  higher  organisa- 
tion than  that  of  brigades  was  adopted ; 
but  a  day  or  two  before  the  march  com- 
menced. General  McDowell  organlsfd 
the  brigades  into  divisions.  These 
were  reorganized  by  General  MoCflellan 
as  the  two  and  three  years'  volunteers 
joined  tiie  anny.  The  organization  of 
corps  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  and  is  now  the 
organization  of  the  anny. 

The  complete  organization  is  now  as 
follows: 

BeffimmtSj  generally  often  companies. 
Brigades,  of  four  or  more  regiments. 
IHvisianij  generally  of  three  brigades. 
Corps,  generally  of  three  divisions. 

The  various  stafb  have  gradually  been 
organized,  until  they  now  stand  (in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac)  as  follows : 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  army : 
A  Chief  of  Staff. 
An  Assistant  Adjutant' Chneral, 
A  Chief  Quartermaster, 
A  Chief  Commissary, 
A  Chief  of  ArtxOery. 
An  Assistant  Inspector' General, 
A  Medical  Director, 
A  Judge  Advocate- General 
An  Ordnance  Qjfieer, 
A  Provost  Martial- General, 
A  Chief  Engineer, 
A  Signal  Officer. 
Aides-de-Camp, 

The  rank  of  these  officers,  as  the  staff 
is  now  composed,  is  as  follows:  The 
chief  of  stail^  a  migor-general ;  the 
assistant  acyutant-general,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, and  provost  marshal,  brigadier- 
generals;  assistant  inspector-general,  a 
colcmel;  medical  director,  duef  en- 
gineer, judge  advocate-genttml,  minors ; 
tiie  signal  officer,  chief  commissary,  and 
ordnuice  officer,  captains ;  tiie  aides,  of 
various  ranks,  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
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majors.  Most  of  these  <^cers  do  not 
derive  their  rank  from  their  position 
on  the  stafif,  but  it  has  been  giyen  them 
in  the  yolonteer  organization,  or  per- 
tains to  them  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
or  Tolunteer  army.  All  the  department 
officers  (meaning  all  except  aides)  have 
a  fiumber  of.  assistants,  and  the  general 
officers  have  staflb  and  aides  of  their 
own,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law. 
The  total  number  of  officers  on  duty  at 
the  headquarters  may  amount  to  fifty 
or  more,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  all  of  them  during  a  campaign. 
Besides  the  regular  staf^  constituted  as 
above  related,  there  are  the  officers  of 
an  infantry  regiment  which  furnishes 
guards  and  escorts,  and  officers  of  cav- 
alry squadrons  detailed  to  ftimish  or- 
derlies. The  headquarters  of  the  army 
is  therefore  a  town  of  considerable  pop- 
ulation. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  different 
corps  the  staflb  are  as  follows : 

An  Assistant  Adjutant- General — Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

A  Chirf  Q;u€^rterfna9ter  ^-  Lieutenant- 
colonel. 

A  Chief  Commissa/iy — Lieutenant-col- 
onel. 

An  Assistant  Inspector-General — Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 
[These  officers  derive  their  rank  from 

their  position,  under  a  law  of  Congress.] 

A  Medical  Director — being  detailed  from 
the  senior  surgeons  of  the  regular  or 
volunteer  army,  and  ranking  as  a 
nugor. 

A  Commissary  of  Musters, 

A  Provost  Marshal, 

A  Signal  Officer, 

[These  officers  are  detailed  fix>m  the 

line,  and  have  the  ranks  which  there 

belongs  to  them.    The  signal  corps  is, 

however,  now  being  organized,  with 

ranks  prescribed  by  law.] 

Aides-de- Camp—one  with  the  rank  of 
mi^or,  and  two  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Besides  these,  additional  aides 
are  sent  to  the  corps  frt>m  those  cre- 
ated under  an  act  of  Congress  of 


1861 — ^now   repealed— and   are    de- 
tailed from  the  line. 

The  quartermaster,  commissary,  and 
medical  director  generally  have  aseast- 
ant  officers.  There  is  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  and  usually  a  company  of  in- 
Huitry  at  each  corps  headquarters. 

The  stafb  of  divisions  and  brigades 
resemble  those  of  the  corps,  except  that 
the  regular  staff  officers  usually  rank 
only  as  ci^ptains,  except  in  cases  where 
a  major-general  commands;  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  assistant  adjutant-gmeral 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Officers  de- 
tailed from  the  line  to  act  on  any  staff 
in  any  capacity,  bring  with  them  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the  line.  They  are 
not  entitled,  except  the  authorized 
aides  and  in  some  other  particular  cases, 
when  ordered  by  the  War  Department, 
to  additional  allowances;  but  if  they 
are  foot  officers,  and  are  prop^y  de- 
tailed for  mounted  duty,  the  quarter- 
master of  the  staff  on  which  they  serve 
is  obligated  to  frumish  them  a  horn 
and  equipments.  Divisions  usually 
have  an  ordnance  officer,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  ammunition  of 
the  division,  keep  the  quantity  orderedf 
and  supply  the  troops  in  time  of  battle. 
By  law  the  chief  of  artillery  at  corps 
headquarters  is  the  chief  ordnance 
officer  for  the  corps,  but  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  impracticable. 
In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  chief 
of  artillery  does  not  r^nain  at  corps 
headquarters,  but  is  assigned  directly 
to  the  command  of  the  artillery,  where 
he  also  has  a  staff,  including  an  ord- 
nance officer,  who  supplies  ammunition 
and  other  articles  pertaining  to  his 
department,  exclusively  to  the  artillery. 

The  staff,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
to  an  army  what  the  masons,  carpen- 
ters, ironworkers,  and  upholsterers  are 
to  a  building.  As  the  latter  are  the 
agents  for  executing  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  so  the  staff  are  the  medium 
by  which  the'  commander  of  an  army 
effects  his  purposes.  Without  compe- 
tent staff  officers  in   all  the  varioos 
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grades  of  orgamzation  constituting  an 
army,  the  most  judicious  plans  of  the 
ablest  commander  will  entirely  ML  If 
a  campaign  is  to  be  made,  the  com- 
manding general,  haying  formed  his 
general  strategical  plan,  needs  the 
advice  of  his  chief  of  staff  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  troops,  and  his  assist- 
ance in  devising  the  details.  His  ad- 
jutant-general's office  must  contain  fbll 
records  of  the  numbers  of  the  troops — 
effective  and  non-effective — ^armed  and 
unarmed— sick  and  well — present  and 
absent,  with  all  reports  and  communi- 
cations relative  to  the  state  of  the 
army.  His  quartermaster  must  have 
been  diligent  to  provide  animals, 
wagons,  clothing,  tents,  forage,  and 
other  supplies  in  his  department ;  his 
cohmiissary  and  ordnance  officer,  the 
same  in  relation  to  subsistence  and 
munitions — all  having  made  their  ar- 
rangements to  establish  depots  at  the 
most  accessible  points  on  the  proposed 
route  of  march.  His  chief  of  artillery 
must  have  bestowed  proper  attention 
to  keeping  the  hundred  batteries  of 
the  army  in  the  most  effective  condi- 
tion. His  chief  engineer  must  have 
informed  himself  of  all  the  routes  and 
the  general  topography  of  the  country 
to  be  traversed ;  he  must  know  at  what 
points  rivers  can  be  best  crossed,  and 
where  positions  for  battle  can  be  best 
obtained;  his  pontoon  trains  and  in- 
trenching implements  must  be  com- 
plete and  ready  for  service ;  his  map^ 
prepared  for  distribution  to  subordi- 
nate commanders.  His  inspector  must 
have  seen  that  the  orders  for  discipline 
and  equipment  have  been  complied 
with.  His  medical  director  must  have 
procured  a  supply  of  hospital  stores, 
and  organized  the  ambulance  and  hos- 
pital departments.  His  provost  mar- 
shal must  have  made  adequate  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  straggling,  plunder- 
ing, and  other  disorders.  His  aides 
must  have  informed  themselves  of  the 
positions  of  the  various  commands,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal 
officers,  so  as  to  take  orders  through 


night  and  storm  with  unerring  accuracy. 
They  must  be  cool-headed,  daring  fd- 
lows,  alert,  and  well  posted,  good 
riders,  and  have  good  horses  under 
them. 

All  this  work  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  The  fuU 
preparations  required  to  render  a  cam- 
paign successful  must  haVe  been  the 
result  of  long,  patient,  thoughtftil  con- 
sideration and  organization.  It  is  no 
time  to  teach  sailors  seamanship  in  a 
hurricane.  They  must  know  where  to 
find  the  ropes  and  what  to  do  with 
them,  with  the  spray  dashing  in  their 
eyes  and  the  black  clouds  scurrying 
across  the  sky.  It  is  no  time  for  staff 
officers  to  begin  their  duties  when  a 
great  army  is  to  be  moved.  Then  it  is 
needed  that  every  harness  strap,  every 
gun-carriage  wheel,  every  knapsack, 
every  soldier's  shoe  should  have  been 
provided  and  should  be  in  serviceable 
order ;  that  the  men  should  have  had 
their  regular  fare,  and  have  been  kept 
in  the  healthiest,  condition ;  that  clear 
and  explicit  information  be  ready  on 
all  details.  Prepared  by  the  assiduous, 
intelligent  labor  of  a  vigilant  and  Mth- 
fiil  staff,  an  army  becomes  a  compact, 
homogeneous  mass — without  individ- 
uality, but  pervaded  by  one  aniniating 
will — cohesive  by  discipline,  but  pliant 
in  all  its  parts— impetuous  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  controlled  easily  in  the  most 
minute  operations. 

These  remarks,  relative  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  effective  sta£^  pertain 
to  all  grades  of  organization.  The 
staff  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  organize  general  arrangements 
and  supervise  the  operations  of  subor- 
dinate officers  of  their  department  at 
the  headquarters  of  corps ;  these  have 
more  detailed  duties,  and,  in  their  turn, 
supervise  the  sta£&  of  the  divisions ;  the 
duties  of  these  again  are  still  more  de- 
tailed, and  they  supervise  the  staffs  of 
brigades;  these  finally  are  charged 
with  the  specific  details  pertaining  to 
their  commands,  supervising  the  staffs 
of  the  regiments,  who  are  in  direct 
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commmiication  with  the  offioen  of  com-  lies — ^ten  thousand — making  these  pnp- 

panies.  arations  I    What  a  vast  htirlj  boily  I 

Pvepared  for  Bervioe  by  the   nnre-  What  an  ocean  of  confhaionl    How 

mitting  Uibon  of  the  staff  offloera,  it  is  many   delays    and    disappointments ! 

seldom  that  the  army  cannot  move  in  During  the  fortnight  or  month  whic^ 

complete  order  at   six  hoars'  notice,  has  elapsed  while  these  fitmilies  haTe 

Think  what  preparation  is  required  for  been  getting  ready,  an  anny  of  fifty  or 

a  iSunily  of  half  a  dozen  to  get  ready  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  has  mardied 

spend  a  month  in  the  country — how  a  hundred  miles,  fought  a  battle,  been 

tailors  and  milliners  and  dressmakers  reCquipped,  redothed,  reorganised,  and, 

are  put  in  requisition — ^how  business  perhaps,  the  (Mxler  of  a  nation's  history 

arrangements  must  be  made— how  a  has  experienced  an  entire  change, 

thousand   little   yexing   details    con-  Our  next  paper  will  describe  in  de- 

stantly  suggest  themselves  which  need  tail  the  operations  of  the  staff  depart- 

attention.     Think  of  a  thousand  fami-  ments. 


SLEEPING. 

The  purple  light  sleeps  on  the  hills, 
The  shadowed  valleys  sleep  between, 

Down  through  the  shadows  slide  the  rills. 
The  drooping  hazels  o'er  them  lean. 

The  clouds  lie  sleeping  in  the  sky — 
The  crimson  beds  of  sleeping  airs; 

The  broad  sun  shuts  his  lazy  eye 
On  all  the  long  day's  weaiy  cares. 

The  far,  low  meadows  sleep  in  light, 
The  river  sleeps,  a  molten  tide ; 

I  dream  reclined,  with  half-abut  sight — 
My  dog  sleeps,  coaching  at  my  side. 

The  branches  droop  above  my  head. 
The  motes  sleep  in  the  slanting  beam,. 

Yon  hawk  sails  through  the  sunset  red- 
Adieu  thought,  sailing  through  a  dream  I 

And  here  upon  this  bank  I  lie. 
Beneath  the  drooping,  airless  leaves. 

And  watch  the  long,  low  sunset  die, 
On  dlent,  dreamy  summer  eves. 

The  slant  light  creeps  the  boughs  among, 
And  drops  upon  the  sleqnng  sod — 

Shb  lies  below,  in  slumber  long, 
AsLBBP  till  the  great  mom  of  God  ! 
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*  Kon«  bat  bigots  will  in  Tiln 
A4or«  ft  liMTeA  tliej  oaoMt  filn.*— Shbudax. 


Thbbb  ia  a  story,  fiuniHar  to  most 
people  of  eztensiye  reading,  and  quite 
frequently  aUuded  to,  of  a  fox  that, 
after  endeavoring  in  yain  to  possess 
himself  of  some  lusdona  grapes  which 
grew  beyond  his  reach,  walked  com- 
posedly away,  solemnly  assuring  him- 
self and  Mr.  .£sop,  who  OTerheard 
him,  that  as  yet  the  grapes  were  un- 
ripe. The  story,  or  any  allusion  to  it^ 
seldom  Mis  to  excite  a  smile.  I,  too, 
laugh  when  I  hear  it ;  but  not  so  much 
at  Reynard's  inconsistency  as  at  his 
wit.  The  flEMmlty  of  discovering  grave 
defects  in  that  which  we  have  fsdled 
to  obtain  is  one  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  thankfuL  It  is  a  source  of  in- 
finite oomlbrt  in  this  comfortless  world 
— a  principle  which  enables  both  par- 
ties in  everf  contest  to  be  victorious — 
an  important  article  in  the  great  law 
of  compensaticm.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  The  great  fitbulist  no 
more  invented  it  than  Lord  Bacon  in- 
vented inductive  reasoning.  like  that 
philosopher,  he  simply  enunciated  a 
principle  which  had  been  unconsciously 
recognized  and  constantly  used  ever 
since  the  machinery  of  the  human  mind 
was  first  set  in  motion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  Adam  found  himsdf 
outside  of  Eden  he  wondered  how  he 
could  have  been  contented  to  remain 
so  long  in  that  little  garden,  asscniing 
pinks  and  training  honeysuckles,  when 
here  lay  a  vast  £urm,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  needing  only  to  be  cleared, 
fenced,  and  cultivated  to  yield  a  hand- 
some income. 

It  is  well  that  pride  should  some- 
times have  a  fiill.  But  you  and  I,  dear 
reader,  have  often  seen  envious  people 
gloating  over  that  fall  in  any  but  a 
Christian  spirit.  At  such  times  have 
we  not  rejoiced  at  any  circumstance 


which  could  break  the  fiorce  of  the  fiiU 
and  disai^Kunt  the  gratification  of  such 
malidous  hopes?  And  what  has  ac^ 
complished  that  object  so  often  and 
so  effectually  as  Reynard's  great  prin- 
ciple ? 

Once  or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  seen 
a  smile  on  a  female  fiice  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  smile  was  gotten  up  for 
my  especial  benefit  On  such  ooca* 
sions  my  sense  of  gratitude  (which  is 
quite  large)  and .  my  vanity  (which  is 
very  small)  have  conspired  to  exalt 
women  in  my  estimation  to  perhaps  an 
undue  elevation.  They  have  seoned  to 
me  to  be  angels  visiting  poor,  weak, 
degraded  man  from  pure  motives  of 
love  and  sympathy.  And  I  have  £dt  a 
sort  of  chagrin  that  we  have  only  such 
a  dirty,  ill-constructed  woiid  to  ask 
them  into.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a 
short  time  afterward  I  see  on  the  same 
&ce  a  decided  frown  or  a  look  of  chill* 
ing  disdain  (I  do  not  say  that  I  ever 
did),  under  drcumstanoes  which  indi- 
cate that  this  also  is  displayed  with 
r^rence  to,  and  out  of  a  kind  regard 
for,  myself.  Here,  it  should  seem,  the 
premises  are  established  which  compd 
me  to  admit  a  very  disagreeable  con- 
clusion. This  I  cannot  think  of  doing. 
How  shall  I  escape  9  Why,  deny  one 
of  the  premises,  of  course.  But  the 
fit>wn — I  saw  it  plainly,  alas,  too  plaiu- 
ly  t  I  cannot  dispute  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  For  a  moment  I  fidter; 
and  again  that  ghastly  conclusion  stares 
me  in  the  face.  But  now  I  remember 
that  a  shrewd  debater  sometimes  gains 
a  point  by  denying  the  premise  which 
he  is  expected  to  concede.  Can  it  be 
done  in  this  case  f  Certainly  t  Human 
judgment,  you  know,  is  fitUible.  Not 
that  mine  can  be  at  fault  wm  ;  but  it 
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mtj  hare  been  to  berctofbre.  An  i 
hare  errred ;  bat  no  man  em.  There 
is  the  point  I  I  was  in  error  when  I 
•aid  women  were  angels.  They  are, 
thej  mnit  be,  mortaL  There  are  un- 
mistakable signs  that  they  are  but  hu- 
man— ^indeed,  some  of  them  might  al- 
most be  called  inhuman.  The  world 
is  plenty  good  enough  for  them — a 
little  too  good  for  some  I  could  name. 
The  Mussulman  is  quite  right  in  ex- 
cluding them  from  heaven.  What 
should  we  want  of  them  when  we  get 
there?  Won't  there  be  plenty  of 
houris  there,  with  all  their  beauty  and 
Tirtue,  but  without  their  extravagance 
and  wilAilnesfl  f  To  say  the  least,  they 
are  the  weaker  vessels,  though  they 
carry  the  most  sail.  Am  I,  then,  to 
drop  my  lip  and  hang  my  head  and 
put  my  finger  in  my  eye,  because  one 
of  them,  for  some  cause  or  no  cause, 
chooses  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  me! 
The  proposition  is  absurd. — Thus,  thus 
only,  I  save  my  self-respect  without 
sacrificing  my  logic.  Am  I  inconsist- 
ent? Nay,  verily.  For  what  is  the 
highest  consistency  but  correspondence 
with  truth  ?  And  have  I  not  at  length 
hit  upon  the  exact  truth  ?  Before,  I 
was  deceived ;  then,  I  was  inconsbtent 
But  now— now  I  am  thoroughly,  beau- 
tifblly  consistent  But  all  this  is  sim- 
ply Dr.  Fox's  method  of  treating  half 
the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  reduced 
to  logical  forms  and  written  out  in 
plain  English. 

Had  Lord  Byron  but  availed  himself 
of  this  panacea  after  his  adventure  in 
Jack  Muster's  vineyard,  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  rendered  his  liib  happier, 


and  imparted  a ' healthy,  moral  tone* 
to  his  writings. 

Every  science,  in  its  tnie  progress, 
works  toward  simplicity.  And  man- 
kind will  acknowledge  at  some  future 
time  that  the  '  sour  gr^ws '  at  whidi 
they  were  wont  to  sneer,  contain  a 
powerfbl  stimulant  for  drooping  ambi- 
tion— the  only  in&Ilible  remedy  fiar 
damaged  honor  and  wounded  pride. 
When  the  scales  shall  have  fidlen  from 
our  eyes  in  that  happy  day,  pc^hics 
will  become  a  delightAil  profession,  the 
contentious  spirit  of  man  will  cease 
from  its  bickerings,  the  tongue  of 
woman  will  settle  down  into  a  steady 
and  respeetaMe  trot,  the  golden  age  of 
duelling  will  retreat  into  the  shadowy 
past  until  it  shall  seem  cantemporary 
with  the  half-fiibulouB  chivalry  of  tiia 
middle  ages,  distracted  maidens  win 
no  longer  die  of  broken  hearts,  nor  dis- 
appointed lovers  of  unbroken  halters. 

As  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit  have  the 
privilege  of  challenging  peremptorily  a 
certain  number  of  jurymen,  so  every 
man  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  whims  and  pr^n- 
dices  without  being  caUed  upon  to 
give  reasons  for  them.  Then  let  us 
hear  no  more  derisive  laughter  when 
it  is  hinted  that  an  unfortunate  lHt>Aer 
has  resorted  to  the  sour-grape  remedy. 
We  aU,  at  times,  would  be  glad  to  find 
relief  in  a  similar  way,  but  are  deterred 
sometimes  by  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  therapeutics,  but  oltener 
by  a  fiilse  pride  of  consistency.  Let  us 
rather  say  that  he  has  simply  fiillen 
back  upon  a  final  privilege,  and  exer- 
cised a  God-given  fiumlty. 
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HiSTORiciL  Memoir  ov  Joam  or  Ako,  thb 
Maid  of  Orliaks.  Compiled  from  Au- 
thentic Souroee.  Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe. 
1864. 

Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  work 
by  a  notice  of  it  in  that  sprightly  paper,  the 
Round  Table,  The  writer  of  the  notice 
therein  sajs:  'I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
award  its  authorship,  since  it  comes  anony- 
mously, but  from  internal  evidence  it  seems 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  to 
have  been  rendered  likewise  into  French.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  written  before  the 
official  publication  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence given  <m  Joan^s  trial,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  the  press  for  the  first  time  in  1847, 
and  which  within  ten  years  thereafter  was 
the  occasion  of  an  address  to  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  accompanied  by 
elaborate  historical  notes,  praying  him  to 
take  the  preliminary  steps  to  secure  the  can- 
onization of  the  Maid.  It  is  always  to  be 
regretted  that  a  book  is  put  forth,  like  the 
present,  without  any  vouchers  for  its  authen- 
tidty,  especially  when  the  knowledge  of  its 
origin  dimly  presents  itself  to  the  reader 
upon  perusfd.*  We  can  imagine  no  possible 
reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  name  of 
the  careful  and  conscientious  author  of  the 
work  under  consideration.  Such  suppres- 
sions and  literary  piracies  expose  the  writers 
and  translators  of  America  to  suspicion  and 
censure.  Have  we  any  right  to  defraud  an 
author  of  his  just  fame,  or  to  use  his  works 
to  fill  our  own  pockets,  without  at  least  giving 
the  name  of  the  man  to  whose  labors  we 
stand  indebted  for  our  whole  tissue?  We 
think  our  publishers  should  frown  upon  all 
such  attempts,  bearing  as  they  do  upon  the 
just  claims  of  foreign  authors.  The  work 
Id  question  is  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Guide  Gdrrea,  the  son  of  the  great  GOrres, 
author  of 'The  History  <^ Mysticism.'  So  far 
as  we  have  examined  it,  it  gives  the  original 
without  abridgment  until  the  thirtieth  chap- 


ter, wh^,  in  the  most  interesdng  part  of  the 
whole  Ufte,  condensation  and  omissions  begin. 
The  ten  last  chapters  of  the  original  are 
crowded  into  three.  We  have  thirty-three 
chapters  in  the  translation,  and  forty  in  the 
originaL  Many  of  the  most  characteristic, 
exciting,  and  intensely  interesting  passages 
of  the  wonderM  trial  are  excluded. 

This  work  was  first  translated  into  English 
by  Martha  Walker  Ck>ok,  and  was  given  to 
the  public  without  abridgment  in  1859,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Freeman* $  Journal,  publi^ed 
in  New  York.  The  title  page  ran  thus: 
*  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  An  Au- 
thentic Life  from  €k>ntemporaneous  Chroni 
oles.  From  the  Gennan  of  Guido  Gdrres. 
By  Mrs.  Martha  Walker  Cook.'  Mrs.  Cook's 
translation  has  never  appeared  in  book  form. 
The  rendering  of  the  work  in  question  dif- 
fers in  many  important  points  from  that  giv- 
en by  Mrs.  Cook.  The  life  in  the  original  is 
one  of  exceeding  interest.  The  standpoint 
of  its  author  is  a  Catholic  one,  he  being  a 
firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of 
the  maiden.  Her  career  was  full  of  marvels, 
every  step  marked  by  the  wildest  romance 
united  to  the  strangest  truths.  Chained  and 
exposed  to  the  fury  and  brutality  <^  the 
English  soldiery,  defenceless  and  alone,  she 
yet  knew  how  to  preserve  her  virgin  sanctity ; 
the  hero  of  the  battle  field,  the  ddiverer  of 
her  country  from  the  rule  of  the  foreigner, 
she  shed  not  human  blood ;  deserted  by  her 
friends,  she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  them ; 
bewildered,  betrayed,  tried  and  oondemned 
by  the  clergy  of  her  own  church,  her  firm 
ikith  never  wavered.  Her  answers  to  the 
subtle  metaphysical  questions  propounded  to 
her  by  her  judges  on  purpose  to  entrap  her 
during  her  painful  trial,  are  models  of  sim- 
plicity, innooence,  and  faith,  mingled  with 
keen  hitellect  and  intuitive  perception  of 
their  bearing  upon  her  fiite.  Maligned  and 
persecuted  by  the  English,  deserted  by  the 
French,  fbigotten  by  the  Idng  she  saved  and 
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crowned,  betrayed  and  oondemned  by  the 
ecdesiastios  of  the  church  she  honored — she 
perished  hi  the  flames  with  the  name  of  the 
Sayionr  she  worshipped  upon  her  pure,  young 
Dps.  Her  fame  brightens  with  the  increasing 
light  of  our  own  century,  and  her  canoniza- 
tion is  now  loudly  demanded  from  the  Church. 
She  has  been  celebrated  in  the  most  opposite 
domains  of  human  intelligence,  by  histori- 
ans, romancers,  theologians,  jurisconsults, 
philosophers,  writers  on  tactics,  politicians, 
genealogists,  heralds,  preachers,  orators,  epic, 
tragic,  and  lyric  poets,  magneti^ers,  demon- 
ologists,  students  of  magic,  rbapsodieta,  biog- 
raphers, journalists,  and  critics,  and  yet  we 
have  never  met  with  a  single  writer  who  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  her  aright,  or  who  was 
able  to  do  Justice  to  the  marrellons  simplicity, 
truth,  modesty,  and  force  of  her  character.  A 
French  author  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  four 
hundred  works  dedicated  to  her  history,  but 
as  yet  this  uncultured  gurl  of  nineteen  has 
puuled  all  her  delineators  I 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Rec- 
ord roR  THB  Tear  1864.  Philadelphia  : 
George  W.  Childs,  628  k  680  Chestnut 
street  ForsalebyJ.Br«dbiini,49Walk- 
er  street.  New  Torlc. 

The  raloe  of  this  compilation  as  a  book 
of  reference  can  scarcely  be  oreresthnated. 
Almost  every  question  likdy  to  be  asked 
about  officers,  offices,  goyemments,  finances, 
eleotions,  education,  armies,  navies,  com- 
merce, navigation,  or  public  aflkirs,  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  answered  herein.  There  are 
600  pages  of  compactly  and  dearly  printed 
matter,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  much  has 
been  induded  in  them  through  a  judicious 
system  of  condensation.  Stores  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  volunteers  fiimished  by 
the  several  States  to  the  United  States  army ; 
names,  dates,  figures  In  detail  of  all  the  regi- 
mental organizations  from  all  the  States  and 
Territories ;  valuable  records  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  presented  in  a  twofold  form, 
first  by  tracing  the  operations  of  each  <^  the 
great  armies,  and  then  by  noting  the  events 
in  diroaological  order--are  given  in  these 
pages,  where  millions  of  figures  and  names 
oconr,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Particulars 
of  every  vessel,  with  name,  armament,  ton- 
nage, Ac.,  and  details  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue system,  are  placed  before  us.  We  can- 
not ofi^Br  even  an  outline  of  the  contents  ai 
this  volnme,  iMoause  the  details  are  so  mul- 


tifarious that  we  could  compress  their  index 
into  no  reasonable  space.  A  copy  of  this 
hodk  should  be  in  the  hands  <^  every  reader, 
thinker,  and  bu^ess  man  in  the  country  It 
is  indeed  a  *  little  library,*  a  *  photograph 
of  the  world '  for  the  last  two  years  of  its 
rapid  course. 

Ht  Cave  Lite  in  Yicksburg,  with  Lbttess 
OF  Trlu.  and  Travel.  By  a  Lady.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  448  and  445 
Broadway. 

We  are  a  magnanimous  people,  and  we 
doubt  not  this  simple  record  of  a  woman^s 
sufibrings  and  terror  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est, although  she  is  the  wife  of  a  Confederate 
officer.  It  gives  us,  indeed,  the  only  picture 
we  have  as  yet  seen  of  the  interior  of  Ticks- 
burg  during  its  ever-memorable  siege;  the 
only  sketch  of  the  hopes  and  fears  <^  its  in- 
hal^tantsw  Its  dedication  is  as  follows:  *  To 
one  who,  though  absent,  is  ever  present,  this 
little  waif  is  tenderly  and  affectionately  dedi- 
cated.* 

Neighbor  Jackwood.  By  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. Boston:  J.  E.  TiHon  k  Com- 
pany. For  sale  by  P.  Appleton  k  Cow, 
New  Torit. 

A  novel  from  Mr.  Trowbridge,  the  author 
of  *  Cu^o^s  Cave,*  will  always  command  atten- 
tion. He  gives  us  no  wayside  episodes,  ram- 
bling details,  or  usdess  explanations.  He  seizes 
his  story  at  Uie  outset,  and  sustains  its  interest 
to  the  close.  His  action  is  rapid,  and  every 
step  is  a  direct  one  to  the  final  denoutmtnt. 
He  holds  his  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  his 
inddcnts  never  swerve  from  an  air-line  track. 
His  books  are  characteristically  American, 
and  he  uses  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
hour  with  ability.  Poor  Chariotte,  the  hero- 
ine, is  well  drawn,  and  her  tale  is  one  ^>- 
pealing  to  all  human  sympathies,  yet,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  old  and  persistent 
pr^dices,  we  cannot  say  we  like  this  work 
as  well  as  *  Cu^o's  Cave.*  Many  of  our  read- 
ers may  like  it  better.  Grandmother  Rig- 
glesty  is  inimitable,  and  should  be  studied 
by  all  the  peevish,  sdfidi,  and  exacting  old 
women  in  the  land. 


In  consequence  of  the  wp&ot  occupied  by 
oar  Index,  the  remaining  notices  of  new  books 
are  unavoidaUy  postponed  until  the  issue  of 
the  ensuing  number.— Sn.  Cos. 
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THE  METBOPOUTAN  PAIR 

This  noble  and  Jiumane  enterprise  has 
nearly  reached  its  conclusion,  and  the  results, 
we  believe,  are  quite  commensurate  with  the 
expectations  of  the  Executive  €k>mmittee. 
It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  arrive  at  the  net 
proceeds,  but  the  entire  receipts  will  exceed 
one  million  dollars.  The  names  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  Samtary  Commis- 
sion are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  funds 
thu^  raised  will  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  many  a  poor 
soldier  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  zeal  of 
the  energetic  men  and  women  who  have  so 
efficiently  labored  to  soothe  suffering  and 
Aimish  to  the  sick  and  wounded  the  very 
best  aid  their  country  can  offer. 

We  have  more  than  once  been  pained  by 
hearing  the  words  *  humbug,*  *  great  adver- 
tizing establishment,'  etc.,  applied  to  the 
New  York  Fair,  as  well  as  to  fairs  in  general 
Now,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the 
first  term ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  if  human  nature  were  perfect, 
fairs  would  be  unnecessary,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion all  that  any  just  enterprise  would  require 
for  success.  Beneficence  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  requires  the  money  of  the  selfishly 
munificent  as  well  as  of  the  purely  generous, 
and  fairs  not  only  procure  purchasers  for 
such  articles  as  givers  can  spare  with  the 
least  detriment  to  themselves,  but  also  make 
known  the  names  and  quality  of  wares  of 
various  dealers.  The  man  who  might  have 
mbacribed  ten  dollars,  is  content  to  pay  one 
hundred  for  an  object  contributed  from  the 
time  and  labor  of  some  individual  devoid  of 
other  commodities.  If  the  wares  in  question 
become  more  widely  known,  and  benefit 
hence  accrue  to  the  giver,  the  consequence 
is  surely  a  legitimate  one,  and  even  a  fortu- 
nate condition  of  the  facts,  as  increasing  the 
^ze  of  the  fund  received.  They  who  give 
•imply  with  the  idea  of  doing  good,  will 
doubtless  receive  their  appropriate  reward ; 
TOL.  Y. — 48 


and  they  who  give  with  mixed  motives  know 
well  that  the  alleviation  purchased  by  thdr 
contribution  will  be  as  welcome  to  the  sick 
soldier  as  that  procured  by  the  more  unselfish 
donation.  Our  admiration  for  the  individual ' 
may  vary  with  our  knowledge  of  his  springs 
of  action,  but  if  love  of  self  can  be  made 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  all 
the  better,  especially  as  no  man  can  (without 
certain  knowledge)  dare  to  sit  m  judgment 
upon  the  motives  of  his  fellow  men. 

Eadi  department  has  done  well,  and  none 
better  than  that  devoted  to  painting,  statu- 
ary, engraving,  and  photography.  Large 
sums  have  been  realized  upon  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  artists — generous  gifts  in- 
deed fVom  men  (and  women)  not  usually 
overburdened  with  this  world's  gear.  M. 
Enoedier,  of  the  Art  Committee,  merits  the 
especial  gratitude  of  the  community,  not 
only  for  the  generous  but  unobtrusive  zeal 
displayed  by  hun,  but  also  for  large  contribu- 
tions in  engravings  and  photographs. 

The  gift  department  of  the  picture  gallery 
comprised  works  from  all  our  best-known 
names,  as  well  as  from  some  hitherto  un- 
known. The  artists'  albums  were  also  a 
special  feature  in  this  domain.  Judging 
merely  as  outsiders  (having  owned  no  certifi- 
cate of  subscription),  we  thought  the  anti- 
raffling  rule  might  either  have  been  suspend- 
ed in  their  favor,  or  should  certainly  have 
been  enforced  upon  the  first  day,  before  the 
burden  of  so  many  subscriptions  had  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  energetic  artists 
having  them  in  charge. 

The  general  exhibition,  although  by  no 
means  a  complete  representation  of  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  painting  in  Ameri- 
ca (several  of  our  best  artists  having  been 
represented  oiily  by  their  gift  pictures),  was 
nevertheless  very  interesting.  Opportunity 
was  offered  for  close  and  immediate  compari- 
son between  some  of  the  renowned  works 
that  have  adorned  our  annals,  namely,  Bier- 
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8tedt*8  *Ro<^7  MomitainB,*  and  Churches 
*  Andee  of  Ecuador '  and  *  Heart  of  the  An- 
des,* also,  Gignoux's  and  Churches '  Niagaxaa.* 

The  *armi  and  trophies*  made  a  verj 
splendid  and  inspiring  array.  The  book 
store,  the  nautical  room,  the  machine  shop, 
the  New  York  fire,  police,  and  New  Jersey 
departments,  and  the  grouping  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  Seyenteenth-street  build- 
ing,were  but  a  few  of  the  tasteful  and  admi- 
rable results  of  the  labors  of  the  exeoutiye 
and  minor  committees.  \ 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  Indians,  who 
•contributed  to  the  Fair  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractiTc  features.  Good  pictures  may  often 
be  seen,  fancy  articles  erery  day,  but  the 
advent  of  these  children  of  the  forest  has 
left  a  Yiyid  memory  of  their  appearance  and 
of  some  of  their  customs,  their  musical  in- 
struments, songs,  and  dances,  with  many  who 
have  never  heretofore  come  in  contact  with 
them,  and  whose  grandchildren  may  per- 
haps cross  the  continent  from  New  Tork  to 
Sui  Francisco  without  meeting  a  single  one 
of  the  original  denizens  of  mountain,  yale, 
prairie,  or  table  land.  Great  thanks  are  due 
to  M.  Bierstadt  for  the  almost  herculean 
labors  he  must  have  undergone  in  presenting 
to  us  these  Hying  fossils.  Eequng  them  in 
a  good  humor  must  have  been  one  of  his 
most  serious  tasks,  as  they  doubtless  encoun- 
tered many  contrarieties  calculated  to  chafe 
hot  blood  and  annoy  men  unaccustomed  to 
the  confinement  of  city  life. 

Again,  thanks  to  him,  and  also  to  them ; 
thanks,  indeed,  to  all  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  have  done  so  much  in  New  Tork, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  smaller  places,  and  also  to  those  who 
are  making  mmilar  noble  efforts  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  etc.,  etc 
War  is  a  sad  phase  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity, and  yet  it  has  ever  had  the  glory  of  de- 
ydopiog  some  of  the  highest  of  human 
virtues. 


KNOUT,  PLftTE,  AND  GANTLET. 

Thk  peasants  of  Poland  do  not  seem  very 
amiably  disposed  toward  the  great  Russian 
czar.  Having  been  already  emancipated  by 
their  own  leaders,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  lus  superhuman  benevolence  in 
their  behalf.  They  have  issued  a  manifesto 
againii  him.    They  propose  to  raise  a  peas- 


ant army  of  a  million  of  men,  from  the  i 
of  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  assault  Warsaw  and 
other  Polish  dties  held  by  the  Rossiaiifl. 
They  treat  with  scorn  the  offered  emancipa- 
tion, and  determine  to  resist  *the  odioas, 
^eroe,  greedy,  and  astute  Muscovite,  and  to 
organize  m  maue  under  their  own  captainsi, 
while  their  own  National  Crovenmient  will 
designate  the  day  upon  which  the  general 
movement  will  take  place.'  Having  accom- 
plished their  object — the  deliverance  of  Fo- 
land— rthe  peasants  will  elect  chiefs  to  Ar- 
range the  repartition  of  taxes,  and  a  national 
diet  will  undertake  the  management  of  tlM 
affairs  of  the  country.  Prusda  and  Austria 
will  then  be  called  in  again  to  aid  In  the  sub- 
jugation of  Poland.  This  will  throw  the 
firebrand  of  war  and  revolution  over  Western 
Europe,  the  oppressed  peoples  will  rise  in  their 
might,  and  Liberty  be  inscribed  on  the  banner 
of  the  world.  In  the  indignant  refusal  of  the 
Polish  peasants  to  receive  as  a  boon  from 
the  foreigner  what  thev  already  possess  as  a 
right  from  their  own  leaders ;  in  the  devoted 
patriotism  they  are  now  evincing,  they  rob 
Russia  of  the  vast  advantage  she  hoped  to 
gain  in  depriving  Poland  of  what  has  made 
part  of  her  marvellous  force,  the  moral  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  worid.  For  can  anj 
one  be  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the 
ukase  of  emancipation  originated  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Russia  f  The  design  was  evi- 
dently to  divide  the  peasants  from  the  nobles, 
to  light  the  flames  of  civil  war,  to  murder  by 
the  hands  of  her  own  sons  that  unhappy 
country,  which,  deserted  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  again  and  again  risen  from 
her  bloody  grave  to  startle  her  oppreasorg 
with  the  old  hymns  of  faith  and  triumph 
But,  if  uncultured,  because  the  iron  heel  of 
the  tyrant  has  been  on  the  heart  of  the  mur- 
dered mother,  the  Polish  peasant  la  &lthful 
and  devoted.  He  knows  the  nature  of  Rus- 
sian rule.  He  has  seen  women  knouted, 
childred  murdered,  boys  imprisoned,  and 
men  exposed  to  the  tortures  of  Sberia. 
Have  our  readers  any  true  conception  of 
what  it  is  to  be  knouted  f  We  will  place 
before  them  a  translation  from  Piotrowski 
of  three  modes  of  punishment  used  by  Rus- 
sia. 

'  The  Kwntt  is  a  long  narrow  thong  of 
leather,  which  is  steeped  and  boiled  in  a 
chemical  solution  until  It  becomes  thicklj 
coated  with  metallic  filings  and  deposit    Pre- 
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pared  in  this  way,  the  thong  aoqtiirea  oon- 
nderable  wdgfat  and  hardness.  Before  it 
cools  and  hardens,  however,  they  take  care 
to  turn  the  edges,  made  thin  for  this  purpose, 
up  toward  each  other,  thus  forming  a  groove 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
metal-coated  thong,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extosmity,  which  is  left  limber  that  it 
may  be  wound  round  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, while  a  strong  iron  hook  is  appended 
to  the  other  extremity.  The  scaffold  on 
whidi  the  Tictim  suffers  is  called  in  Russian 
*  Kobyla,*  Uterally  a  mare.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  the  sufferer  is  tied,  his  back 
is  stripped  naked,  his  arms  embrace  the  high- 
er end  of  the  plank,  his  hands  are  tied  under 
it,  his  feet  are  fastened  on  the  lower  end,  all 
morement  being  thus  rendered  impossible. 
T¥i^^lrittg  down  upon  the  naked  back  of  the 
victim,  the  knout  falls  with  its  concave  side 
upon  the  skio,  which  the  metalized  edge  of 
the  instrument  cuts  like  a  knife,  the  blades 
of  the  groove  burying  themselves  in  the 
flesh ;  the  instrument  is  not  lifted  up  by  the 
operator,  but  is  drawn  horizontally  toward 
himself;  tearing  away,  by  means  of  the  hook, 
the  severed  flesh  in  long  strings.  If  the 
operator  performs  his  part  conscientiously, 
the  sufferer  loses  oonsciousness  after  the  third 
blow,  and  frequently  expires  with  the  fifth. 
Peter  the  Great  fixed  the  maximum  of  the 
number  to  be  given  at  one  hundred  and  one 
—of  oourse,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death.  It 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Russian  laws  that  the 
number  ^  blows  decreed  for  the  knout  is 
always  uneven.  As  soon  as  the  wretched 
victim  has  received  the  prescribed  number, 
he  is  untied,  forced  to  kneel,  and  submit  to 
the  punishment  of  the  brand.  This  brand 
consists  of  the  three  letters  vor  (robber, 
criminal),  cut  in  iron  points  upon  a  stamp, 
and  is  struck  by  the  executioner  into  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  While 
the  blood  is  still  flowing,  a  black  fluid,  part- 
ly composed  of  gunpowder,  is  iigected  into 
the  wounds.  When  the  wounds  heal,  the 
letters  assume  a  dark  blue  tint,  and  are  for- 
ever after  indelible.  After  the  infliction  of 
the  brand,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  tear 
out  the  nostrils,  but  this  horrible  barbarity 
was  deflnitely  abolished  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  more  than  one  Siberian  exile  thus 
hideously  disfigured,  no  doubt  belonging  to 
the  time  anterior  to  the  publication  of  the 


ukase.  I  have  met  an  incalculable  number 
of  men  bearing  upon  cheeks  and  forehead 
the  triple  msoription  tor.  I  do  not  think 
the  brand  is  q>plied  to  woman ;  at  least  I 
have  never  seen  one  thus  desecrated. 

*  The  Flke^  iriiich  is  often  and  wrongfully 
confounded  with  the  knout,  is  a  far  less  for- 
midable instrument.  It  is  composed  of  three 
strong  leathern  thongs,  tetminiUed  at  the  one 
end  by  bolls  of  lead ;  the  other  is  wn4>ped  round 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  In  accordance 
with  the  Russian  law,  this  instrument  should 
weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds.  It  strikes 
like  a  triple  ksh  upon  the  naked  bade  of 
the  sufi^srer.  It  does  not  plough  or  tear  up 
the  flerii  Uke  the  knout,  but  the  skui  of 
course  breaks  under  the  heavy  blows  inflict- 
ed upon  the  spinal  column  and  the  Bide& 
Phthisis  is  a  common  complaint  with  those 
who  have  been  sutjected  to  the  punishment 
of  the  pUte,  the  strdces  frequently  detach- 
ing the  viscera  from  their  living  walls.  In 
order  to  give  more  force  to  the  blow,  the  ' 
executioner  takes  a  leap  and  run,  only  strik- 
ing as  he  reaches  his  victim.  }S  posrible  to 
gain  him  by  a  bribe,  he  may  <timin>t^  the 
punishment  without  detection.  He  may 
manage  not  to  use  lus  little  finger  on  the 
ii^rument,  whidi  softens  the  force  of  the  • 
blow,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
superintending  officer.  If  the  number  of 
lashes  is  to  be  great,  the  operator  Is  often 
bribed  to  give  all  his  available  force  to  the 
first  blows,  directing  them  principally  toward 
the  sides,  in  order  to  put  as  short  a  term  as 
possible  to  the  torture  and  life  of  the  miser- 
able sufferer. 

*  A  third  kind  of  punishment  is  that  of  the 
i8Sbo«-«<ro{,  literally,  <Arou^A/A«ranJl».  This 
is  generally  used  for  soldiers  only,  though 
many  Polish  patriots  have  been  sulrjected  to 
it  after  condemnation  for  political  offences. 
It  is  thus  inflicted :  Long  rods  are  taken, 
firesUy  cut  and  well  soaked  in  water  to  ren* 
der  them  perfectly  flexible,  and  given  to  the 
men  who  are  to  operate.  A  company  of 
sddiers  range  themselves,  facing  each  other, 
in  a  double  file,  placing  themselves  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  they  may  be 
able  to  strike  with  their  whole  force  without 
being  in  the  way  of  each  other.  The  suffer- 
er is  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  hands  are  tied 
before  lum  to  a  gun,  the  bayonet  of  which 
rests  on  his  breast,  while  the  butt  end  of  it  is 
carried  by  the  soldier  appointed  to  lead  him 
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through  the  ranks  charged  with  the  duty  of 
infliotiDg  his  punishment.  He  is  led  slowly 
forward  dirough  the  files,  receiving  the  lash- 
es on  his  back  and  shoulders.  When  he 
faints  or  ftJls  on  the  ground,  he  is  raised  up 
and  urged  to  move  on.  Peter  the  Great 
fixed  the  maximum  of  blows  at  twelve  thou- 
sand, but  unless  they  hitend  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  some  offender,  more  than  two 
thousand  are  rarely  administered.  If  more 
are  decreed,  the  patient  is  usually  carried  to 
the  hospital  and  cured  of  his  wounds  ere  he 
is  forced  to  undergo  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
*  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Siberia,  which 
was  betrayed  on  the  very  eve  of  its  com- 
mencement at  Omsk,  f  he  Abb6  Si^rocinski 
was  concerned  in  it,  and  he  and  five  of  his 
accomplices,  among  whom  was  found  an  offi* 
oer  of  the  empire  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  were  condemned  to  seven  thou- 
sand lashes,  each  without  remisaon.  The 
other  conspirators,  numbering  nearly  a  thou- 
sand in  all,  were  sentenced  to  receive  horn 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  lashes,  and 
to  hard  labor  for  life.  The  day  of  execution 
arrived.  It  occurred  in  1837,  early  in  the 
month  of  March.  It  took  place  at  Omsk. 
General  Gdofe'tev,  in  consequence  of  being 
•celebrated  for  his  cruelty,  Wias  sent  from  the 
capital  to  superintend  the  punishment  and 
conmiand  this  mournful  cortSffe,  Two  en- 
thre  battalions  were  ranged  in  a  great  plain 
near  the  city,  the  one  destined  for  the  six 
principal  conspirators,  the  other  for  those 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  so  severe. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  detailed 
butchery  of  this  day  of  horror :  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Abb6  SiSrocinski  and 
his  five  companions  in  misfortune.  They 
were  escorted  on  the  plain,  their  sentence 
was  read  aloud  to  them  with  great  solemnity, 
and  then  the  running  of  the  gantlet  com- 
menced. The  lashes  were  administered,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  decree,  *  without 
mercy,'  and  the  cries  of  Uie  wretched  suffer- 
ers rose  to  the  skies.  None  of  them  lived 
to  receive  the  full  number  of  lashes :  execut- 
ed one  after  another,  after  having  passed  two 
or  three  times  through  the  dreadful  file,  they 
fell  upon  the  earth,  dyemg  the  pure  snow  red 


with  the  blood  of  their  agonies  as  they  ex- 
pired. In  order  that  the  Abb4  Si^rodndd 
might  drink  to  the  dregs  the  Utter  cup  of 
his  punishment,  that  he  might  suffer  doubly 
tim>ugh  the  torture  of  his  friends,  he  had 
been  reserved  to  the  last.  His  turn  now  ar- 
rived, they  stripped  his  back  and  tied  his 
hands  to  the  bayonet,  and  the  physician  ad- 
vanced to  give  him,  as  he  had  given  the 
others,  some  drops  to  strengtiien  him  for  the 
torment,  but  he  refused  them,  saying :  *  I  donot 
want  your  drops — I  will  not  taste  them,  I  am 
ready — drink,  then,  the  blood  for  which  you 
thirst.'  The  signal  of  his  fearful  march  was 
given,  and  the  strong  voice  of  the  old  su- 
perior of  the  monastery  was  heard  enton- 
ing  with  high,  dear  chant :  *  Miserere  mei, 
Deus,  secundum  magnam  miserioordiam 
tuam !' 

*  The  chant  of  the  priest  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  harsh  cry  of  General  Gdof^er 
to  the  soldiers:  Fokreptehef  Pokreptchef 
*  Harder !  Harder  1  *  Thus  was  heard  for  some 
time  the  chant  of  the  Basilien  broken  by 
the  hissing  of  the  lashes  and' the  angiy  cry 
of  the  general.  Si^rocinski  had  only  passed 
once  through  the  ranks  of  the  battalion,  that 
is  to  say,  he  had  recdved  but  a  thousand 
lashes,  when  he  rolled  without  consdousness 
over  the  snow,  staining  it  with  his  dauntless 
blood.  In  vain  they  tried  to  place  him  again 
on  his  feet — ^he  was  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  he 
was  ihen  stretched  upon  a  sled  which  had 
been  prepared  in  advance.  He  was  fastened 
upon  this  species  of  support  so  as  to  present 
his  back  to  the  blows,  and  again  the  defile 
through  the  ranks  began.  Cries  and  groans 
were  still  heard :  though  they  were  constant- 
ly growing  weaker,  they  ceased  not  until  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  course — ^tbe 
three  thousand  last  blows  fell  on  the  body  of 
the  hapless  corpse. 

^  A  common  ditch  received  those  who  died 
on  this  dreadf\il  day,  Poles  and  Russians  be- 
ing thrown  in  together.  The  holy  sign  of 
our  faith  was  placed  by  the  friends  of  the 
dead  upon  this  crowded  grave,  and  even  in 
1846  the  great  wooden  cross  still  stretched 
its  black  arms  over  the.  steppe  shrouded  in 
its  snow  of  dazzling  whiteness.* 
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